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PREFACE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth is empowered ‘‘ to make laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of the Commonwealth, with respect to Census and Statistics.’ In the exercise of the 
power so conferred, a “‘ Census and Statistics Act ” was passed in 1905, and in the 
year following the “‘Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics” was created. 
The first Official Year Book was published early in 1908. The publication here presented 
is the twenty-first Official Year Book issued under the authority of the Commonwealth 
Government. 


The synopsis on pp. VII. to XXII. immediately following shows the general 
arrangement of the work. In addition to the ordinary Chapters, each issue contains 
special articles dealing with some particular subject or subjects of more or less 
permanent interest. These cannot of course be repeated year after year, but in some 
instances a brief condensation is given in subsequent issues. While portion of the 
matter contained in Year Books Nos. 1 to 20 has been reduced to synopses or deleted 
in the present issue, the special index provided at the end of the volume will assist in 
tracing it in previous issues. are 


The present issue contains a specially-contributed article, dealing with the ‘‘ Private 
Wealth of Australia, 1925,” placed at the end of Chapter VIIL, ‘‘ Finance.” 


Amongst the new matter contained in the various Chapters, mention may be made 
of the sub-sections dealing with the ‘‘ Financial Agreement,” in Chapter VIII. ‘* Finance es 
the “International Comparison of Real Wages”; the “ Basic Wage” ; and ‘Child 
Endowment in Australia’’ in Chapter XIII., “ Labour, Wages and Prices” ; ‘‘ Wool 
Realization Scheme ” in Chapter XVI., ‘‘ Pastoral Production ” ; while a new Bibliography 
appears in Chapter XXVL., “ Miscellaneous.” 


The full text of the Commonwealth Constitution Act and Amendments appears on 
pages 17 to 34. 


Recent information or returns which have come to hand since the various Chapters 
were sent to press will be found in the Appendix, p. 1018. 


The material contained in each issue is always carefully examined, but it would 
be idle to hope that all error has been avoided. The Commonwealth Statistician desires 
to express appreciation of the opportunity afforded him of improving the Year Book, by 
those who have been kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 


My best thanks are due to the State Statisticians, to the responsible officers of the 
various Commonwealth and State Departments, and to others, who have kindly, and 
often at considerable trouble, supplied information for this issue. 


I wish to express my keen appreciation of the valuable work performed by Mr. J. 
Stonham, M.A., the editor of the Year Book, and by Mr. H..J. Exley, M.A., 
who capably filled the position of acting-editor during a period of three months’ 
absence on. sick leave by Mr. Stonham. I also appreciate highly the services 
rendered by the officers in charge of the various branches of the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, upon whom has devolved the duty of revising, or in some 
cases of re-writing, the Chapters relative to their respective branches. 


: CHAS. H. WICKENS, 


Commonwealth Statistician and Actuary. 
yt ayy 
CoMMONWEALTH BuREAU OF CENSUS AND SraTISTICS, 
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Xxiil 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1927. 
Years. 
Heading. 
1871. | 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1926-27. 
Males|  928,918| 1,247,059] 1,736,617| 2,004,836] 2,382,282 9,823 
Population ay Females| _ 771,970| 1,059,677) 1,504,368] 1,820,077| 2,191,554 3710346 ‘8 3045031 
Total} 1,700,888) 2,306,736] 3,240,985| 3,824,913] 4,578,786] 5,509,073I(7) 6,234,854 
f No. 63,625 80,004} 110,187; 102,945] 122193| 136, 133, 
i ee Rate 38.00 35.26 34.47 27.16 loo ovate ee cone 
ins f No 22,175,  33,327| 47,4380 46,330 47,869; 54,076 ie aie 
=a Rate 13.24 14.69 14.84 12.22 10.66 9.91/(f) 9.45 
aarrisces.-.. { No 11,623 17,244 23,862 27,753 39,482) 46,8691 f) 49,033 
hee Rate 6.94 7.60 TAT 7.82! 8.79 8.59 (p 7.95 
Area, acs.| 1,279,778) 3,002,064} 3,335,528] 5,115,965) 7,427,884| 9,719,042| 11 
Wheat... Yid., bshl 11,917,741 21,443,862 25,075,265 38,561,619 71,636,547 129,083,806 160761886 
Ave % ; 5 ; : 64 ie, 5 
‘Area, acs 225,492| 194,816) 246,129,  461,430| 616,794 738,408 weet 
Oats - Yid.,bshi. 4,251,630 4,795,897 5,726,256 9,789,854| 9,561,833] 12,147,433] 12,571,208 
cane : : 3.2 21.22 15.50 16. ei 
( Area, acs 48.164 75,864 68,068 74,511, 116,466 208.910 370,048 
Barley. 5 Yia., bshl 726,158) 1,898,380 1,178,560 1,519,819| 2,056,836| 6,085,685 6,930,953 
Faw : .84 .3 20.40 17.66 20.36 cKe, 
Fy ; Area, acs.| 142,078, _165,777| - 284,428/ 204,849 340,065) _ 305,186 ie 
Maize be, Yid., bshi. | 4,576,030 6,726,268 9,261,922 7,084,786 8,930,855) 7,840,438 6,970,273 
Sekt | 2 5 ; : .29 25.69 : 
‘Area, 2cs.| 303,274) —-768,388| 942,166) 1,688,402] 2,518,351] 2,994,519 9,600,081 
Hay 4, Yid., tons} 876,871 767,194 1,067,255) 2,024,608 2,867,973) 3,902,189 3,487,352 
yee 24) : : .20 14 1.30 
‘Area, acs. 67,911 76,265) - 112,884 109,685] 130,463) 149,144 130, 4i0 
Potatoes(a) ¥id., tons 212,896 243,216 380,47 322,524| 301,489] 388,091 373,176 
er : : : 2.94 2.81 2.60 } 
Area, acs. | 11,576} 19,708 45,444 86,950) 101,010) 128,356 199,440 
Sugar Cane(d)2 Vid., tons} 176,682) 349,627/ 737,573) 1,867,802] 1,682,250) 2,436,890 3,155,916 
eS ei 15.25 17.74 16.23 15.73 16.65 18. "18.87 
Vineyards .. f Area, acs., 16,253 14,570 48,882 63,677 60,602) 92,414 112,120 
ao KS ee gal. 2,104,000) 1,488,000] 3,535,000, 5,816,087) 4,975,147] 8,562,573| 20,456,341 
im ‘oral pe. £| 8,041,000 15,519,000| 16,988,000 23,885,000) 38,774,000) 81,890,000, 98,294,503 
"CSheep No.| 40,072,955) 65,092,719|106,421,068| 72,040,211| 96,886,234) 86,119,068} 104,267,101 
Live Cattle ,, | 4,277,228 8,010,991] 11,112,112) 8,491,428/ 11,828,954] 14,441,309] 11,963,278 
Stock Horses ,, 701,530) 1,088,029| 1,584,737| 1,620,420| 2,278,226] 2,488,182 27122'516 
Pigs 33 586,017; 703,188} 845,888) 931,309) 1,110,721, 960,385 989,009 
Wool prod., Ib. greasy| 179,000,000 332,759,000|631,587,000 543,131,661 /721,298,288)721,678,316| 924,410,553 
Butter production —_ Ibs. (eae 0) 42,314,585 |103,747,295|212,073,745|267,071,340| 252,531,059 
Cheese re 3 (c) (c) 10,130,945] 11,845,153| 15,886,712) 32,653,003] 26,679,197 
Bacon and ham ae (c) (c) 16,771,886] 34,020,629| 53,335,092| 58,626,469] 73,634,888 
£0) estima value O 
pastoral and dairying 
production | 20,736,000) 29,538,000] 39,256,000| 36,890,000) 72,883,000/119,399,000|(e) 158,148,000 
Mineral production— 
Gold ae £| 7,916,627, 5,194,390! 6,281,861) 14,017,538) 10,551,624 4,018,685|(7) 2,159,073 
Silver and lea £ 36,046 45,622| 3,736,352| 2,248,598| 3,022,117| 1,589,992 {2} 3,773,756 
Copper %| 830,242; 714,003] '367,373| 2,215,431! 2,564,278, — 803,957/(9) 07,038 
Tin.. £ 24/020| 1,145,889| 560,502) 448,234) 1,209,973/ 418,418\(7) 842,430 
Zine : £ 36 200 2,979 4:067| 1,415,169|  283,456|(y) 1,178,119 
Coal te aii £ 830,510,  637,865| 1,912,353| 2,602,733| 3,927,360) 10,983,757\(g) 12,259,769 
Total value all minera 
production .. % 9,190,330, 7,820,290] 12,074,106) 21,816,772| 28,302,878) 19,977,384\(7) 23,085,011 
Forestry pas aE 
Quantity of local tim- 
per sawn or hewn 
1,000 sup.ft. (ce) (c) (c) 452,181| 604,794! 590,495 613,131 
Manufactories— 
Aro. of tactorion Aig, / 14,455 18,028 21,579 
Hands employed No. 311,710) — 395,425 467,247 
Wages paid = £ (b) (b) (b) (b) 217,528,377| 68,050,861 90,575,166 
ue aade process 
ec nathetine ¢ | 51,259,004|121,674,119/ 162,325,273 
Total value of output |! | 1133,022,000|320,331,765| 408,692,838 


(a) 


Partly estimated 1871 and 1881. 


effective comparison is impossible. 


(e) 1926 figures. 


(f) 31st December, 1927. 


(b) Owing to variation in classifica’ 
(c) Information not available. 


(g) 1927 figures. 


tion and lack of information 
(ad) Area of productive cane. 
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XXIV 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY.—AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1927—continued. 
Years. 
Heading. l 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. loll. | 1921. | 1926-27. 
Shipping— | j : 
Guanes vessels No. 2,748 3,284 3,778 4,028 4,174) 3,674) 3,261 
ent. & cleared \ton.| 1,312,642] 2,549,364| 4,726,307| 6,541.991 9,984,801, 9,503,018, 11,163,975 
Commerce (c)— | ee 
Imports Cane £ | 17,017,000) 29,067,000  37,711,000| 42,434,000) 66,967,488 103,066,436 164,716,594 
» perhead §£ 10/3/3| 12/16/2) 11/16/0| 11/3/11) 14/18/2) 18/14/1. 26/19/1 
Exports oversea £ | 21,725,000| 27,528,000 36,043,000| 49,696,000) 79,482,258 127,846,535, 144,895,183 
» perhead £| 12/19/6| °12/2/8, °11/5/6| |’ 18/2/2| 17/18/10|  ” 23/4/1| 23/14/3 
Total oversea trade £ | 38,742,000| 56,595,000 73,754,000) 92,130,000|146,449,746 230,912,971, 309,611,777 
ig per head £ 23/2/0| 24/18/10 23/1/68] 24/é/1 | 32/12/0, 41/18/2 50/13/4 
Customs and _ excise 
duties .. £ (e) 4,809,326) 7,440,869] 8,656,530| 13,515,005| 27,565,199 43,462,981 
bet head, £ (e) 2/2/5 2/6/7 2/5/8| 2/19/2 | 5/0/1) 7/2/3 
Principal Oversea Hx- | 
ports (@)— : . 
Wool | ths. (greasy) /176,635,800 328,369,200 619.259,800|518,018,100|720,364,900 927,833,700 827,799,662 
£ | 9,459,629/ 13,178,026 19,940,029/ 15,237,454) 26,071,193 47,977,044, 60,053,358 
Wheat centals 479,954) 3,218,792| 5,876,875| 12,156,035) 33,088,704| 59,968,334,  44.355.189 
193,732| 1,189,762| 1,938,864] 2,774,643| 9,641,608| 28,644,155|  20.785.414 
Flour tons 12983 49,549 33,363 96,814] °175,891| 359.734. 493,464 
£ 170,415} 519,635| 328,423) 589,604| 1,391,529 5,519,881. 6,254,316 
Butter Ibs. | 1,812,700] 1,298,800) 4,239,500] 34,607,400|101,722,100 127,347,400, 76.516.497 
[ £ 45,813 39,383] 206,868] 1,451,168} 4.637.362) 7.968:078| 5,447,224 
Skins and hides £ 100,123] 316,878] 873,695| 1,250,938] 3.227'236 3°136.810| 8,547,198 
Tallow .. £ 914,278) 644,149] 571,069} °677,745| 1,935,836 1.441.795, 1,415,888 
Meats |. £ 566,780| 362,965 460,894! 2,611,244] 473037159, 5.542°102 5,198,819 
Timber (undressed) £ 42.586| 118,117 38,448] 731,301] 1,023,960, 1,158,166 1,422,929 
Goldie: £| 7,184,833] 6,445,365] 5,703,532] 14,315.741| 12/045.766  3/483'239 11,373,771 
Silver and lead £ 37,891 57,954| 1,982,278] 2,250,253] 3.212°584|  2°697.130) 5,317,018 
Copper ig 598,538; 676,515) 417,687| 1,619,145] 2°345.961, 705.358, 161,411 
i Coal ae £ 134,355/  361,081| 645,972} '986,957| 900,622) 1,099’a99 965,899 
ovt. Railways— | / 
Lgth. of line open, mls. 970 3,832 9,541 12,579 16,078| 28,996 25,523 
Capital cost £ | 19,269,786) 42,741,350 99,764,090|128,223.779|152, 194,603 237,479,693| 303,785 '388 
Gross revenue £ | 1,102,650) 3,910,122) 8,654,085) 11,038,468) 17,847,887 35,936.900|  48°599°836 
Working expenses 608,332] 2,141,735] 5,630,182) 7,133,617| 10,945,727 29,969.954|  39'990'887 
er cent. 0. wor! iS oS s ki a 
poep tse on earings % 55.17 54.77 65.06 64.63 61.38 83.39 82.30 
‘ostai— 
Letters and postcards 
dealt with No. | 24,382,000) 67,640,000 /157,297,000|220,853,000|453,063,000 569,348,456! 796,145.400 
ROE ae gear i ran 58.26; 100.90, 104.36) "130.29 
No. | 3,336,000} 38,063,000] 85,280,000/102,727,000|141,638,000 130.882.4295 18g 715° 
Ee ee per head a 7.95 16.66] | 26.61 27.10; $1.54|  " “24.18] Se 
e- g s— ) : 
Note circulation  £| 2,456,487| 3,978,711| 4,417,269| 3,406,175| 876,4280 211.1871 2 
Coin & bullion held £ | 6,168,869] 9,108,243] 16,712/923| 19°737,572 30,024,295 22,092°371 | 24 175,363 
Advances £ | 26,039,573) 67,732,824 120,741,583, 89,167,499 |116,769 138 233'214 696 253,180,484 
see £ | 21,856,959) 58,849,455 | 98,345,338) 90,965,530|147103,081 273/866,737|  343/075,508 
Number of accounts | | 
open .. 100,713) 250,070] —614,741| 964,553) 1,600,112! 3,327.45 
Total deposits £ | 8,193,285) 7,854,480) 15,536,592) $0,882°645 50°303'682 154306 Ost she bra eee 
A t ’ 3 > 6, 204 578 963 
Fou per Accain® £\| -B1/l4/2| 3178/2 25/5/86) -  32/0/4|  37/2/4| 48/80 '45/17/0 
” Zh o | 
State Sehoale e baad Ue G2 8/8/0,  18/8/5, 28/0/4 38/3/5 
Number of Schools 2,502 | ( 
Teachers .. No. 4,641 07028 12°564 14°500 16.971 9,485 |(d) 10,203 
Enrolment : 236,710] 432°390/ «561153 38, ? 26,120/(d) 29,633 
Teed a ticndanie HT aris cp : 638,478) 638,850/  819,042\(d) 33,995 
” (07% ylde 350,773 450,246 463,799 666,4981( a) 730,571 


(a) Australian produce, exce 


> 


(c) Figures for Commerce 


(e) Not available. 


pt gold, which includes re-exports. 
for year 1921 relate to year ended 30t! 


(5) Decrease due t 
h June following. 


0 prohibition of re-issue. 
(2) 1926 figures, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


Norr.—The Government was centralized in Sydney, New South Wales, up t 2 

en pees lend) Pl ebea a separate colony. 4 the Table, the i ata teint tse 

Year. 

1788 N.S.W.—Arrival of “ First Fleet’ at Botany Bay. Land in vicinity being found 
unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved to Sydney Cove (now Port 
Jackson). Formal possession of Port Jackson taken by Captain Phillip on 
26th January. Formal proclamation of colony on 7th February. Branch 
settlement established at Norfolk Island. French navigator Lapérouse 
visited Botany Bay. First cultivation of wheat and barley. First grape 
vines planted. 

1789 N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 
bury River. Outbreak of small-pox amongst aborigines. 

1790 N.S.W.—‘‘ Second Fleet” reached Port Jackson. Landing of the New South 
Wales Corps. Severe suffering through lack of provisions. First circum- 
navigation of Australia by Lieut. Ball. 

1791 N.S.W.—Arrival of “ Third Fleet.” Territorial seal brought by Governor King. 

1792 N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. 

1793 N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in the Bellona. First Australian church 
opened at Sydney. Tas.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

1794 N.S.W.—Establishment of settlement at Hawkesbury River. 

1795 N.S.W.—Erection of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 

1796 N.S.W.—First Australian theatre opened at Sydney. Coal discovered by fishermen 
at Newcastle. 

1797 N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 

1798 Tas.—Insularity of Tasmania proved by voyage of Bass and Flinders, 

1800 N.S.W.—First export of coal. First Customs House in Australia established at 
Sydney. Flinders’ charts published. 

1801 N.S.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen. 

1802 Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray. S.A.—Discovery of Spencer’s 
and St. Vincent Gulfs by Flinders. Q’land.—Discovery of Port Curtis and 
Port Bowen by Flinders. 

1803 N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
“The Sydney Gazette,” first Australian newspaper. Vic.——Attempted 
settlement at Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—First settlement formed at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 

1804 N.S.W.-—Insurrection of convicts at Castle Hill. Vie—Abandonment of settle- 
ment at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settlement at Hobart by Collins, 
and at Yorktown by Colonel Paterson. 

1805 N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 
Portion of convicts from Norfolk Island transferred to Tasmania. 

1806 N.S.W.—Shortage of provisions. Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 

1807 N.S.W.—Final shipment of convicts from Norfolk Island. First shipment of 
merchantable wool (245 Ibs.) to England. 

1808 N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

1809 N.S.W.—Isaac Nichols appointed to supervise delivery of overseas letters. 

1810 N.S.W.—Post-office officially established at Sydney, Isaac Nichols first post- 
master. First race meeting in Australia at Hyde Park, Sydney. Tas.—First 
Tasmanian newspaper printed. 

1813 N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson, and 
Blaxland. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 

1814 N.S.W.—Australia, previously known as “ New Holland,” received present name 
on recommendation of Flinders. Creation of Civil Courts. 


1818 


1819 
1820 
1821 
1823 


1824 


1825 


1826 


1827 


1828 


1831 


1832 
1833 
1834 
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N.S.W.—First steam engine in Australia erected at Sydney. . Lachlan River dis- 
covered by Evans. Tas.—Arrival of first immigrant sbip with free settlers. 
First export of wheat to Sydney. ~ 

N.S.W.—Botanic Garden formed at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Osxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George and 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia opened at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Cessation of free immigration. Liverpool Plains, and the Peel, Hastings, 
and Manning Rivers discovered by Oxley, and Port Essington by Captain 
King. 

N.S.W.—First Australian Savings Bank opened at Sydney. 

Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep. 

Tas.—Hstablishment of penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. 

N.S.W.—First Australian Constitution. Discovery of gold at Fish River by 
Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. Q!d.—Brisbane River discovered by Oxley. 

N.S.W.—Erection into Crown Colony. Executive Councilformed. Establishment 
of Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury. First Aus- 
tralian Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Parliament at Sydney. 
Proclamation of freedom of the press. First manufacture of sugar. Vie.— 
Hume and Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrived at Corio Bay. 
Qlid.— Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane). Fort Dundas 
Settlement formed at Melville Island, N. Terr. 

N.S.W.—Extension of western boundary to 129th meridian. Tas.—Separation 
of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). Qld.—Major Lockyer explored Brisbane 
River to its source, and discovered coal. 

N.S.W.—Settlement in lawarra District. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, Western 
Port, formed by Captain Wright. 

N.S.W.—Colony became self-supporting. Feverish speculation in land and 
stock. Qld.—Darling Downs and the Condamine River discovered by Allan 
Cunningham. W.A.—Military Settlement founded at King George’s Sound 
by Major Lockyer. First official claim of British Sovereignty over all 
Australia, 

N.S.W.—Second constitution. First Census. Sturt’s expedition down Darling 
River. Cotton first grown in Sydney Botanical Gardens. Gas first used 
at Sydney. Richmond and Clarence Rivers discovered by Captain Rous. 
Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Western Port. Qid.—Cunningham 
discovered a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, and explored 
Brisbane River. 

N.S.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. W.A.—Foundation of 
settlement at Swan River. Foundation of Perth. 

N.S.W.—Insurrectfon of convicts at Bathurst. ‘Sturt, voyaging down Murrum- 
bidgee and Murray Rivers, arrived at Lake Alexandrina. Tas.—Trouble 
with natives. Black line organized to force aborigines into Tasman’s 
Peninsula, but failed. Between 1830 and 1835, however, George Robinson, 
by friendly suasion, succeeded in gathering the small remnant of aborigines 
(203) into settlement on Flinders Island. > 

N.S,W. —Crown lands first disposed of by public competition. Mitchell's 
explorations north of Liverpool Plains, Arrival at Sydney of first steamer, 
Sophia Jane, from England. S.S. Surprise, first steamship built in Australia, 
launched at Sydney. First coal shipped from Australian Agricultcral 
Company’s workings at Newcastle, N.S.W. First assisted immigration to 
N.S.W. S.A.—Wakefield’s first colonization committee. W.A.—Appoint. 
ment of Executive and Legislative Councils. 

N.S.W.—Savings Bank of N.S.W. established. 

N.S8.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. : 

N.8.W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Bros. Qld.—Leichhardt reached Gulf of Carpentaria. 
8.A.—Formation of the South Australian Association, W.A.—Severe 
reprisals against natives at Pinjarrah. 


1837 
1838 


1839 


1840 


1847 
1848 
1849 


1850 


1851 
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Vic.—John Batman arrived at Port Phillip; made treaty with the natives 
for 600,000 acres of land; claim afterwards disallowed by Imperial Govern- 
ment. John Pascoe Fawkner founded Melbourne. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to Cape Northumberland. 
Vic. “‘ Squatting ” formally recognized. Vic.—Proclamation of Port Phillip 
district as open for settlement. 8.A.—Settlement founded at Adelaide under 

. Governor Hindmarsh. 

N.S.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Vic.— 
Melbourne planned and named by Governor Bourke. First Victorian post- 
office established in Melbourne. First overlanders from Sydney arrived at 
Port Phillip. 

N.S.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Qld.—Settlement of German 
missionaries at Brisbane. S8.A.—‘‘ Overlanding” of cattle from Sydney to 
Adelaide along the Murray route by Hawden and Bonney. Settlement at 
Port Essington, Northern Territory, formed by Captain Bremer. 

N.S.W.— Gold found at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strezlecki. 8.A.—Lake Torrens 
discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin discovered by Captain Stokes. W.A.— 
Murchison River discovered by Captain Grey. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
proceeds of sales to be applied to payment for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. QJd.—Penal 
settlement broken up and Moreton Bay district thrown open. S.A.—Hyre 
began his overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. 

N.S.W.—Gold found near Hartley by Rev. W. B. Clarke. Separation of New 
Zealand. W.A.—Completion of Eyre’s overland journey from Adelaide to 
King George’s Sound. Tas.—Renewal of transportation. 

N.S.W.—Incorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. S.A.— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. 

N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution (under Act of 1842). First manufae- 
ture of tweed. Qlid.—Moreton Bay granted legislative representation. 
§.A.—Sturt’s last expedition inland. Qld.—Leichhardt’s expedition from 

Condamine River to Port Essington. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. Qld.—Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. S.A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt 
discovered Cooper’s Creek. 

N.S.W.—Initiation of meat preserving. Qld.—Foundation of settlement at 
Port Curtis. §.A.—Proclamation of North Australia. W.A.—Foundation 
of New Norcia Mission. 

N.S.W.—Iron smelting commenced near Berrima, Overland mail established 
between Sydney and Adelaide. Vic.—Melbourne created a City. Qld.— 
Explorations by Leichhardt, Burnett, and Kennedy. . 

Qld.—Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York 
Peninsula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. 

N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus 
of population to goldfields of California. Vic.—Randolph prevented from 
landing convicts. Qlid.—Assignation of convicts per Hashemy to squatters 
on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commencement of transportation to Western 
Australia. 

N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney. Vic.—Gold discovered at Clunes by Hon. W. Campbell. 
Representative government granted. S.A4.—Representative government 
granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by Lieut. Helpman at Saturday Island 
Shoal. Tas.—Representative government granted. : 

N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargraves at ‘Lewis Ponds and Summer- 
hill Creek. Telegraph first used. Vic.—Separation of Port Phillip—erected 
into independent colony under the name of Victoria. Discovery of gold in 
various localities. ‘‘ Black Thursday,” 6th Feb., a day of intense heat, 
when several persons died and a vast amount of damage to property was 
occasioned by fires. W.A.—Proclamation of Legislative Council Act. 
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Year. 
1852 


1853 
1854 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1865 
1866 


1867 
1868 


1869 
1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 


N.S.W.—Arrival of the Chusan, first P. and O. mail steamer from England. S.A.— 
First steamer ascends the Murray River to the junction with the Darling. 
Tas.—Meeting of first elective Council protests against transportation. Pay- 
able gold discovered at The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. 

Tas.—Abolition of transportation. 

Vic.—Opening of first Victorian railway—Flinders-street to Port Melbourne. 
Riots on Ballarat gold-fields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, 3rd Dec. 

N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Mint opened. Gregory’s 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

N.S.W.—Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island. W.A.—A. C. Gregory’s 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. f 

Responsible Government in N.S.W., Vic., S.A., and Tas. (Act of 1855). 

N.S.W.—Wreck of the Dunbar (119 lives lost), and Catherine Adamson (2} lives 
lost), at Sydney Heads. Select Committee on Federation. Vic.—Manhood 
suffrage and vote by ballot. S.A.—Passage of Torrens’ Real Property Act. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage 2nd vote by ballot. Telegraphic 
communication between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. Qld.—Canoona 
gold rush. 

Qld.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 
cable, via Circular Head. and King Island to Cape Otway. 

Vic.—Burke and Wills left Melbourne and crossed to Gulf of Carpentaria. S.A.— 
Copper discoveries at Wallaroo and Moonta. 

N.S.W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields. Opening 
of first tramway in Sydney. Regulation of Chinese immigration. Vie.— 
Burke and Wills perished at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, S.A. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of State aid to religion. Real Property Act. S.A.—Stuart 
crossed the Continent from south to north. W.A.—First export of pearl- 
shell. 

Vic.—Intercolonial Conference at Melbourne. §.A.—Northern Territory taken 
over. W.A.—Initiation of settlement in the North-west district. Henry 
Maxwell Lefroy discovered and traversed area now comprised in the 
Coolgardie-Kalgoorlie gold-field. 

Qld.—First railway begun and opened. First sugar made from Queensland 
cane. Tas.—First successful shipment of English salmon ova. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. S.A.—Introduction 
of camels for exploration, etc. 

Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qld.— Discovery of gold at Gympie. 

N.S.W.—Attempted assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Clontarf, near 
Sydney. W.A.—Arrival of the Hougomont, last convict ship. Tas.—First 
sod of first railway (Launceston and Western) turned by Duke of Edinburgh. 

W.A.—First telegraph line opened from Perth to Fremantle. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Exhibition opened at Sydney. Imperial troops withdrawn. 
Vie.—Intercolonial Congress at Melbourne. S.A.—Commencement of trans- 
continental telegraph. 

N.S.W.—Permanent military force raised. W.A.—Passage of Elementary Educa- 
tion Act. Forrest’s explorations. Tas.—Discovery of tin at Mount Bischoff. 
Launceston-Western railway opened for traffic. 

N.S.W.—International Exhibition at Sydney. Vic.—Mint opened. S.A.—Cable 
ake Java to Port Darwin. Completion of transcontinental telegraph 
ine. 

N ‘S.W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. 
Tnauguration of mail service with San Francisco. 

N.S.W.—Triennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. W.A.— 

Ae J oe and Alexander Forrest arrived at Overland Telegraph from Murchison, 

.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. 

N.S.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney (a Perouse) to Wellington (Wakapuaka), 


W.A.—Giles crosses colony from east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, 
last representative of Tasmanian aborigines, — 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 
1893 


1895 


1896 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. Xxix 


W.A.—-Opening of telegraphic communication with South Australia. 
Qld.— Restriction of Chinese immigration. 


N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Killara. International Exhibition at Gardon 
Palace, Sydney. First steam tramway. W.A.—A. Forrest’s explorations 
in the Kimberley district, and discovery of the Fitzroy pastoral country. 

N.S.W.—Public Instruction Act passed. Vic.—Opening of first Victorian Inter- 
national Exhibition at Melbourne. 

Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. 

Visit to Australia of T.R.H. Prince Albert Victor and Prince George. 

N.S.W.—Garden Palace destroyed by fire. W.A.—Nugget of gold found between 
Roebourne and Cossack. 

N.S.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea— 
repudiated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 

Federation Bill passed in Victoria and rejected in New South Wales. British 
protectorate declared over New Guinea. 

N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Sudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Silver Mines. W.A.—Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret 
and Ord Rivers in the Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at 
Mount Zeehan. 

Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper at Mount Lyell. 

First session of Federal Council met at Hobart on the 26th January. 

N.S.W.—Disaster at Bulli coal mine (81 lives lost). Peat’s Ferry (Hawkesbury 
River) railway accident. S.A.—International Exhibition at Adelaide. 
W.A.—Cyclone destroyed nearly the whole pearling fleet off the Ninety-Mile 
Beach—200 lives lost. Gold discovered at Southern Cross, 

Australasian Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence Force 
Act passed. 

N.S.W.—Centennial celebrations. Restrictive legislation against Chinese, 
imposing poll-tax of £100. Vic.—Second Victorian International Exhibition 
held at Melbourne. Qld.—Railway communication opened between Sydney 
and Brisbane. 

Conference of Australian Ministers at Sydney to consider question of 
Chinese immigration. First meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held in Sydney. 

Qld.—Direct railway communication established between Brisbane and Adelaide. 
W.A.—Framing of new Constitution. 

W.A.—Responsible Government granted. 

Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. 


N.S.W.—Election to Legislative Assembly of 35 Labour members. Arrival of 
Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Cessation of assisted immigration. W.A.— 
Discovery of gold on the Murchison. 

Federal Convention in Sydney: draft bill framed and adopted. 

W.A.— Discovery of gold by Messrs. Bayley and Ford at Coolgardie. 

N.S.W.—Departure by the Royal Tar of colonists for ‘* New Australia.” 

Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern States. 

N.S.W.—Free-trade tariff. Land and income taxes introduced. 

Conference of Premiers at Hobart re Federation. 
N.S.W.—People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne. 


1898 


N.S.W.—First surplus of wheat for export. 
Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number 
of votes not obtained in New South Wales. 


XXX 


Year 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


First contingent of Australian troops sent to South Africa. Conference of 
Premiers in Melbourne to consider amendments to Federal Constitution Bill. 
Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. 

.8.W.—Old-age pensions instituted. 

neal savin sonts of naval troops sent to China. Commonwealth Constitution 
Act received Royal Assent, 9th July. Proclamation of Commonwealth 
signed, 17th September. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton formed 
first Federal Ministry. 

Vic.—Old-age Pensions instituted. 

Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney. First Federal Parlia- 
ment opened at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall.and York. Interstate 
freetrade established. 

N.S.W.—Disastrous explosion at Mount Kembla Colliery—95 lives lost. W.A.— 
Opening of pumping station at Northam in connexion with Gold-fields water 
supply. Completion of Pacific Cable (all-British). 

First Federal Tariff. 

Vic.—Railway Strike (Enginemen). W.A.—Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie Water 
Supply Scheme completed. 

Inauguration of the Federal High Court. 

N.S.W.—Re-introduction of assisted immigration. 

Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Papua taken over by Commonwealth. 

N.S.W.—Telephone, Sydney to Melbourne, opened. 

Imperial Conference in London. 

Vic.—Railway accident at Braybrook Junction (Sunshine)—44 killed, 412 
injured ; compensation paid, £126,000. 

Canberra chosen as site of Federal Capital. 

Imperial Defence Conference in London—Commonwealth ordered two destroyers 
and one first-class cruiser for fleet unit. Visit of Lord Kitchener to report 
and advise on Commonwealth military defence. Loss of the Waratah with 
300 passengers and crew. 

Vic.—Railway accident at Richmond—9 killed, over 400 injured ; compensation 
paid, £129,000. 

Referendum on financial relations between the Commonwealth and the 
States. Penny postage. Arrival of the Yarra and Parramatta, first vessels 
of Australian navy. Australian Notes Act passed and first Commonwealth 
notes issued. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visited Australia to advise on naval 
defence. 

First Federal Census. Transfer of Northern Territory to Commonwealth. Intro- 
duction of compulsory military training. Launch of Commonwealth destroyer 
Warrego at Sydney. Establishment of penny postage to all parts of British 
Empire. : 

Opening of Commonwealth Bank. First payments of Maternity Bonus. First 
sod turned at Port Augusta of Trans-Australian Railway (Port Augusta to 
eeueae Gift of £1,000,000 to charities by Mrs. Walter Hall, Sydney, 

ee e] 

Arrival of battle cruiser Australia, and cruisers Melbourne and Sydney. Federal 
Capital named Canberra and foundation stone laid. Appointment of Inter- 
state Commission. 

Visit of General Sir Ian Hamilton to report on military defence scheme. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament. Visit of British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

_European War. Australian Navy transferred to Imperial Navy. Aus- 
tralian troops offered to, and accepted by Imperial Government. Captured 
vessels added to Australian fleet. Submarine AE1 lost at sea whilst on 
Rar yace sity the vicinity of New Britain. German Pacific possessions seized by 
Australian expeditionary force (military and naval). German Cruiser Emden 
destroyed at North Cocos Island by H.M.A.S. Sydney. 
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1915 Opening of Broken Hill Proprietary’s Ironworks at Newcastle, N.S.W. 
Department created. 

Australian troops landed at Gallipoli on 25th April. Loss of 
Submarine AE2 in operations at the Dardanelles. Census taken of Wealth 
and Income, and of males in Australia between ages of 17 and 60. Aus- 
tralian troops withdrawn from Gallipoli on 19th December. 


1916 Record wheat harvest (180,000,000 bushels). Australian mounted troops operate 
in Egypt; afterwards join Desert Mounted Column. Other Australian 
troops transferred to France. Visit of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., 
Prime Minister, to Canada, ‘Great Britain, and South Africa, and to troops 
in England and France. Acquisition of steamships by the Commonwealth. 
First Military Service Referendum. 


Navy 


1917 National Ministry formed. General strike. Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta railway 
completed. Second Military Service Referendum. 


1918 Population of Australia reaches 5,000,000. Australian troops in France formed 
into an Army Corps, commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Monash. Cessation 
of hostilities and surrender of Germany. - Repatriation Department created. 
Australia House (Strand, London) opened by the King. Deaths of Sir G. H. 

7 Reid. and of Lord Forrest of Bunbury. 


1918-1919 Visit to America and Europe of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., Prime 
Minister, representative at Peace Conference. 


1919 Epidemic of influenza. Aerial flight England to Australia by Capt. Sir Ross 
Smith and Lieut. Sir Keith Smith. Death of Hon. Alfred Deakin. Visit to 
Australia of General Sir W. Birdwood. Visit of Admiral Lord Jellicoe. 


1920 Visit to Australia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Aerial flight England to 
Australia by Lieuts. Parer and McIntosh. Deaths of Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund 
Barton and of Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Griffith. . 


1921 Visit to Imperial Conference of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., Prime 
Minister. Second Commonwealth Census. Germany’s Indemnity fixed 
(Australia’s share approximately £63,000,000). Visit of Senator Pearce 
(Minister for Defence) to Disarmament. Conference at Washington. Colliery 
disaster at Mt. Mulligan, Queensland—75 lives lost. Mandate given to 
Australia over Territory of New Guinea. Jirst direct wireless press 
message, England to Australia. 

1922 Economic Conference at Sydney. First lock on River Murray opened at Blanche- 
town, South Australia. Queensland Legislative Council abolished. 

1923 Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime Minister. Premiers’ Conference, Mel- 
bourne. First sod, site of Federal Parliament House at Canberra, turned. 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress, Melbourne. Police dispute in Melbourne, 
with accompanying riots. 

1923-24 Visit of Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime Minister, to Imperial 
Conference, London, and afterwards to European and Gallipoli battlefields 
(September, 1923, to March, 1924). 

1924 H.M.A.S. Australia sunk. Sea-plane flight round Australia by Wing-Commander 
Goble and Lieut. McIntyre. British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. First 
sale of land leases at Canberra. Visit of British cruiser squadron. 
Directorate of Commonwealth Bank appointed. Loan by British Govern- 

_ment of £34,000,000 for Imperial migration. 

1925 Visit of American fleet. Solar Observatory established at Canberra. De 

Pinedo’s flight, Rome to Australia and return. Brisbane-Kyogle railway 
-commenced. North Shore (Sydney) Bridge commenced. Department of 
Markets and Migration established. 

1926 Population of Australia reached 6,000,000. Referendum—Industry and Com- 
merce, Widening State Powers: proposals rejected. Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research established. Cobham’s flight, London to Australia 
and return. North-West Australia Commission established. 
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Year. 

1926-27 Visit to Imperial Conference of Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime 
Minister ; return via America. Equality in Dominion Status; new title 
for King. 

1927 Transfer of Seat of Federal Government from Melbourne to Canberra. New 
Parliament House opened by H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

1928 Aerial flights from England to Australia, by Mr. Bert Hinkler; from America to 
Australia, and from Australia to New Zealand and return by Messrs. 
Kingsford-Smith and Ulm, with navigator and wireless operator. 

Referendum on financial relations between the Commonwealth and the 
States. 
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CHAPTER I.. 


DISCOVERY, COLONIZATION, AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


' § 1. Early Knowledge of Australia. 


1. Introduction.—It is proposed to give here only a brief summary of the more 
important facts relating to the early history of Australian discovery. A more complete 
account of this subject, together with bibliographical references thereto, may be found 
in Year Book No. 1 (pp. 44 to 51), although this account must be modified somewhat in 
view of later investigations. 


2. Early Tradition.—It would appear that there was an early Chaldean tradition as 
to the existence of an Austral land to the south of India. Rumours to that effect in 
course of time found their way to Europe, and were probably spread by travellers from 
Indian seas, more especially by the Greek soldiers who accompanied Aiexander the Great 
[B.C. 356-323] to India. References to this Terra Australis are found in the works of 
ABlianus [A.D. 205-234], Manilius [probably a contemporary of Augustus or Tiberius 
Cesar], and Ptolemy [A.D. 107-161]. In some of the maps of the first period of the 
Middle Ages there is evidence which might warrant the supposition of the knowledge of 
the existence of a Zerra Australis, while some idea of the Austral land appears in the 
maps and manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But much of the 
map-drawing in these early days was more or less fanciful, and there is no evidence 
definitely connecting this so-called Terra Australis with Australia. 


3. Discovery of Australia.—(i) General.—The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo 
[1254-1324], refers to a land called Locac, which through a misunderstanding of his 
meaning was long thought to be Australia. But Marco Polo knew nothing of any land 
to the south of Java, and in any case the description given of the so-called Locac could 
not possibly be applied to Australia, as the writer speaks of elephants, etc. On a 
Mappamundi in the British Museum, of not later date than 1489, there is a coast-line 
which has been considered to represent the west coast of Australia. Investigation by 
Wood and others proves this claim to be merely fanciful. Martin Behaim’s globe, the 
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oldest known globe extant, constructed in 1492, also shows what purports to be a part 
of Australia’s coast-line, and a globe discovered in Paris bears an inscription to the 
effect that the Terra Australis was discovered in 1499. These also have other countries 
located in impossible positions. The term Terra Australis was, however, also applied to 
the region now known as Tierra del Fuego, hence little weight can be attached to this 
reference. 


In the Dauphin map [about 1530-1536] Jave la Grande has been supposed by 
some to represent Australia, but an inspection of the fanciful animals and other figures 
thereon lends no weight to the idea. As a matter of fact much of this map-drawing was 
simply an attempt to support the old notion that the land surface of the southern 
hemisphere must balance that of the northern. 


(ii) Arab Expeditions. It has been stated that the Arabs had come to Australia long 
before the Portuguese, the Spanish, or the Dutch, but there is no evidence to support the 
statement. 


(iii) Spanish and Portuguese Expeditions. The last decade of the fifteenth century 
and the commencement of the sixteenth saw numerous expeditions equipped in the ports 
of Spain and Portugal for the purpose of exploiting the new world. The Portuguese 
rounded the southernmost cape of Africa, which became known as the Cape of Good 
Hope, and pushed eastward. The Spaniards, relying on the scientific conclusion that 
the world was spherical, attempted to get to the east by deliberately starting out west, 
Magalhaens by so doing reaching the Philippine Islands in 1521. 


It may be mentioned that in 1606, Quiros, on reaching the island that has 
retained the name of Espiritu Santo (the largest island of the New Hebrides group) 
thought that he had come to this great land of the South, and therefore named the 
group La Austrialia del Espiritu Santo. Torres, who had been with him, passed 
through the strait which now bears his name, and proceeded to the Philippine Islands. 


This voyage marks the close of Spanish activity in the work of discovery in the South 
Seas, 


(iv) Discoveries by the Dutch. With the decline of Portuguese and Spanish naval 
supremacy came the opportunity of the Dutch for discovery. Cornelius Wytfliet’s map, 
of which there was an English edition, published at Louvain in 1597, indicates 
roughly the eastern and western coasts of Australia, as well as the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The following often quoted passage, occurs in Wytfliet’s “‘ Descriptionis Ptolemaicae 
Augmentum” “ The Australis Terra is the most southern of all lands. It is separated 
from New Guinea by a narrow strait. Its shores are hitherto but little known, since 
after one voyage and another, that route has been deserted and seldom is the country 
visited, unless when sailors are driven there by storms. The Australis Terra begins at 
one or two degrees from the equator, and is maintained by some to be so great in 


oar that, if it were thoroughly explored, it would be regarded as a fifth part of the 
world,” 


The Dutch East India Company, in 1605, sent the Duyfken from Bantam to explore ~ 


the Islands of New Guinea. During March in the following year the Duyfken coasted 
along the southern shores of New Guinea, and followed the west coast of Cape York 
peninsula as far as Cape Keer-Weer (Turn again). Dirck Hartogs (on the plate in the 
Amsterdam Museum recording his voyage the name is written Dirck Hatichs), in the 
Hendracht in 1616, sailed along a considerable part of the west coast of the Contenene 
It may be mentioned that the route was not definitely selected, but that the navi ator 
simply went further East than the usual course from the Cape to Java. 7 
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In 1622 the Dutch vessel Leeuwin rounded the Cape, 


which now b 
at the south-west of the continent, and in 1623 the Dut iad aos 


ch vessels Pera and Arnhem 
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discovered Arnhem Land, the peninsula on the western side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
which was so named in compliment to Peter Carpentier, Governor of the Dutch East 
India Company. 


In 1627, Francis Thysz, commander of the Gulde Zeepaerd, with Pieter Nuyts, of 
the Dutch Council of Seventeen, on board, coasted along a portion of the shore of he 
Great Australian Bight. In 1628, De Witt, commander of the Vianen, discovered land 
on the north-west, viz., in about latitude 21° S. The Batavia, commanded by Francis 
Pelsart, was wrecked on the western coast of Australia in 1629. Pelsart was the first to 
carry to Europe an authentic account of the west coast of Australia, which, however, he 
described in the most unfavourable terms. The yachts Amsterdam and Wesel ae 
Gerrit Pool, visited the Gulf of Carpentaria in 1636. ; 


Abel Janszoon Tasman, in command of two vessels, the Heemskerck and Zeehuen, set 
out from Batavia in 1642 to ascertain the extent of the great southern continent. He 
named Van Diemen’s Land, imagining it to be part of Australia proper, and sailing north- 
easterly discovered New Zealand and returned to Batavia. In his second voyage in 1644, 
Tasman visited the northern coast of Australia, sailing round the Gulf of Carpentaria 
and along the north-west coast as far down as the Tropic of Capricorn. The period of 
Dutch discoveries may be said to have ended with Tasman’s second voyage, and, with 
the decline of Dutch maritime power, their interest in Australian discovery vanished. 
It may, however, be pointed out that William de Vlamingh landed at the mouth of the 
Swan River at the end of 1696. 


4. Discoveries by the English—The north-western shores of Australia were first 
_visited by William Dampier, in the Cygnet, in 1688. In describing the country, 
Dampier stated that he was certain that it joined neither Asia, Africa, nor America. 
In 1699 he again visited Australia, in command of H.M.S8. Roebuck, and on his return to 
England published an account in which a description is given of trees, flowers, birds, 
and reptiles observed, and of encounters with natives. 


It was a question at the end of the seventeenth century whether Tasmania and New 
Zealand were parts of Australia, or whether they were separated from it, but themselves 
formed part of a great Antarctic Continent. Lieutenant James Cook’s first voyage, though 
primarily undertaken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus from Otaheite, had 
also for its objective to ascertain whether the unexplored part of the southern hemisphere 
were only an immense mass of water, or contained another continent. In command of 
H.M.S. Endeavour, a barque of 370 tons burthen, carrying about eighty-five persons, 
and accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander the naturalist, Green the astronomer, 
draughtsmen, and servants, Cook, after observing the transit of Venus at Otaheite, turned 
towards New Zealand, sighting that land on the 8th October, 1769, in the neighbourhood 
of Poverty Bay. Circumnavigating the North and South Islands, he proved that New 
Zealand was connected neither with the supposed Antarctic continent nor with Australia, 
and took formal possession thereof in the name of the British Crown. On the 20th 
April, 1770, at 6 a.m., Cook sighted the Australian mainland at a place he called Point 
Hicks, naming it after his first-lieutenant, who first saw it. Coasting northwards, 
Botany Bay was discovered on the 29th April, 1770. The Endeavour dropped anchor 
and Cook landed on the following day. On the 2nd May, 1770, a seaman named 
Sutherland died and was taken ashore to be buried; he was probably the first British 
subject buried on Australian soil. Cook sailed along the coast in a northerly direction 
for nearly 1,300 miles until the 12th June, 1770, when the Hndeavour was seriously 
damaged by striking a coral reef in the vicinity of Trinity Bay. Repairs occupied nearly 
two months, and the Zndeavour then again set her course to the north, sailing through 
Torres Straits and anchoring in the Downs on the 14th June, 1771. In 1772, Cook 
was put in command of the ships Resolution and Adventure, with a view of ascertaining 
whether a great southern continent existed, and having satisfied himself that, even 
if it did, it lay so far to the south as to be useless for trade and settlement, he returned 
to England in 1774. Cooks’ last voyage was undertaken in 1776, and he met his death 
on the 14th February, 1779, by which date practically the whole coast of Australia had 
been explored. The only remaining ‘discovery of importance was the existence of a. 
channel between Tasmania and Australia. This was made by Flinders and Bass in 1798. 
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§ 2, The Annexation of Australia, 


1. Annexation of Eastern Part of Australia, 1770.—Although representatives of the 
nations mentioned in the previous section landed or claim to have landed on the shores 
of Australia on various occasions during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was 
not until the 23rd August, 1770, that the history of Australia was brought into definite 
political connexion with western civilization. It was on that date that Captain Cook 
took possession “‘ of the whole eastern coast, from lat. 38° to this place, lat. 104° S., in 
right of His Majesty King George the Third.” Cook, however, proclaimed British 
sovereignty only over what are now the eastern parts of New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and formal possession, on behalf of the British Crown, of the whole of the eastern 
part of the Australian Continent and Tasmania was not taken until the 26th January, 
1788. It was on this last date that Captain Phillip’s commission, first issued to him 
on the 12th October, 1786, and amplified on the 2nd April, 1787, was read to the people 
whom he had brought with him in the “‘ First Fleet.” 


A full historical account of the period referred to may be found in the “ Historical 
Records of New South Wales,” vol. I., parts 1 and 2. : 


2. Original Extent of New South Wales.—The commission appointed Phillip 
“ Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over our territory called New South 
Wales, extending from the Northern Cape or extremity of the coast called Cape York, in 
the latitude of ten degrees thirty-seven minutes south, to the southern extremity of the 
said territory of New South Wales or South Cape, in the latitude of forty-three degrees 
thirty-nine minutes south, and of all the country inland westward as far as the one 
hundred and thirty-fifth degree of east longitude reckoning from the meridian of Green- 
wich, including all the islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean within the latitudes aforesaid 
of ten degrees thirty-seven minutes south and forty-three degrees thirty-nine minutes 
south.” 


Although in November, 1769, Captain Cook had taken possession of the North Island 
of New Zealand, and in January, 1770, also of the South Island, it is a matter of doubt 
whether, at the time when Captain Phillip’s commission was drawn up, New Zealand 
was considered as one of the “islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean.” The facts that 
under the Supreme Court Act (Imperial) of 1823, British residents in New Zealand were 
brought under the jurisdiction of the court at Sydney, while in 1839 there was a proposal 
on the part of the British Government to appoint a consul in New Zealand, would leave 
this an open question, as nothing more than extra-territorial jurisdiction may have been 
intended. Various hoistings of flags notwithstanding, New Zealand does not appear to 
have unequivocally become British territory until 1840. In that year, on the 29th 
January, Captain Hobson arrived at the Bay of Islands. On the following day he read 
the commission, which extended the boundaries of the colony of New South Wales so as 
to embrace and comprehend the Islands of New Zealand. On the 5th February, the 
Treaty of Waitangi, made with the native chiefs, was signed. Finally, on the 21st May, 
British sovereignty over the islands of New Zealand was explicitly proclaimed. From 
that date until the 3rd May, 1841, New Zealand was a dependency of New South Wales. 


3. Extension of New South Wales Westward, 1825.—On the 17th February, 1824, 
Karl Bathurst advised Sir Thomas Brisbane that he had recommended to His Majesty 
the despatch of a ship of war to the North-west Coast of New Holland for the purpose of 
taking possession of the coast between the Western Coast of Bathurst Island and the eastern 
side of Coburg Peninsula. Captain James J. Gordon Bremer of H.M.S. Tamar, who was 
selected for this purpose, took possession on the 20th September, 1824, of the coast from 
the 135° to the 129° east longitude. -On the 16th J uly, 1825, the whole territory between 
those boundaries was described in Darling’s Commission as being within the boundaries 
of New South Wales, thus increasing its area by 518,134 square miles, and making it, 


including New Zealand and excluding Tasmania, 2,076,308 square miles, or also excluding 
New Zealand, 1,972,446 square miles. 


4. Annexation of Western Australia, 1827,—An expedition, sent by Lieut.-General 
Sir Ralph Darling, then Governor of New South Wales, under Major Lockyer, to found 
a settlement at King George III. Sound, sailed from Sydney on the 9th November, 1826, 
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janded at the Sound on the 26th December following, and hoisted the British fla 
Captain Stirling, in command of H.M.S. Success, arrived at Sydney a few weeks after ie 
departure of the expedition to King George’s Sound. He obtained the Governor’s 
permission to visit Swan River with the view to seizing a position on the Western Coast 
and reporting upon its suitability as a place of settlement. Captain Stirling left Sydney 
on the 17th January, 1827, and on his return in the following April submitted a glowing 
report on what he described as a “rich and romantic country,” urging its occupation 
for the purpose of settlement. He left England in July, 1827, continuing his advocacy— 
notwithstanding much discouragement—with unabated enthusiasm. He was at last 
successful, the result being mainly due to the formation of an association of prospective 
settlers having capital at their disposal. He was appointed Lieut.-Governor, and with 
a party of settlers arrived at Garden Island, near the Swan River, in the ship Parmelia, 
in June, 1829. On the 2nd of the preceding month Captain Fremantle, in command of 
H.M.S. Challenger, arrived and hoisted the British flag on the South Head of Swan River, 
again asserting possession of “ all that part of New Holland, which is not included within 
the territory of New South Wales.” Thus, before the middle of 1829, the whole territory 
now known as the Commonwealth of Australia had been constituted a dependency of 
the United Kingdom. 


§ 3. The Creation of the Several Colonies. 


1. New South Wales as Original Colony.—In Governor Phillip’s commission of 1786, 
the mainland of Australia was divided by the 135th meridian of east longitude into two 
parts. The earliest colonists believed that Van Diemen’s Land—the present State of 
Tasmania—was actually joined to the mainland, and it was not till 1798 that the contrary 

-was known. In that year, by sailing through Bass Straits, Flinders and Bass proved 
that it was anisland. The territory of New South Wales, as originally constituted, and 
of New Zealand, which may be included, although Cook’s annexation was not properly 


given effect to until 1840, was thus :— 
Square Miles. 


Australia, east of meridian 135° E. a .. 1,454;312 
Van Diemen’s Land ae 1% aA ae 26,215 
New Zealand... 45 ay ae ne 103,862 

Total a Ae ee .. 1,584,389 


The western part of Australia, not then annexed, comprised 1,494,054 square miles. 


2. Separation of Van Diemen’s Land, 1825.—In 1825, Van Diemen’s Land, as 
Tasmania was then called, was politically separated from New South Wales, being 
constituted a separate colony on the 14th June of that year. This reduced the area of 
New South Wales and its territorial dependencies by 26,215 square miles, that is, to 
1,558,174 square miles. 


3. Western Australia constituted a Colony, 1829.—The territory westward of the 
129th meridian, which comprised 975,920 square miles and was formerly not included 
in New South Wales, constituted the area of Western Australia, now one of the six States 
of the Commonwealth. It was distinct and independent of New South Wales; though 
until 1831, the settlement on King George’s Sound remained under the latter jurisdiction, 
The Australian colonies at this time wece as indicated in the following table :— 


Date of First , 
Date of Date of ¢ Area 
Colony. inesetion Grention Cea pe ry Square Miles, 
New South Wales (including 1786 1788 2,076,308 
New Zealand) 1770 f 
Van Diemen’s Land 1825 1803 26,215 
Western Australia .. bs 1827 1829 1829 975,920 
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4. Creation of South Australia as a Province, 1836.—On the 15th August, 1834, the 
Act 4 and 5 William IV., cap. 95, was passed, creating South Australia a “ province,” and 
towards the end of the year 1836 settlement took place. The first Governor, Captain 
Hindmarsh, R.N., arrived at Holdfast Bay on the 28th December, 1836, and on the same 
day the new colony was officially proclaimed. The new colony embraced 309,850 square 
miles of territory, which, lying south of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and between 
the 14lst and 132nd meridians of east longitude, was up to that time included within 
the territory of New South Wales. Thus the area of New South Wales and New Zealand 
was reduced to 1,766,458 square miles. 


5. Separation of New Zealand, {840.—New Zealand, nominally annexed by Captain 
Cook and formally declared by proclamation in 1840 as a dependency of New South 
Wales, was, by letters patent of the 16th November of that year, constituted a separate 
colony under the powers of the Act 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 62, of the 7th August, 1840. 
‘Proclamation of the separation was made on the 3rd May, 1841. The area of the colony 
is 103,862 square miles. This separation reduced the political territory of New South 
Wales to 1,662,596 square miles. 


6. The Colony of Northern Australia, 1847.—In the year 1846, when the British 
Government was experiencing difficulty as regards the transportation of convicts, an 
attempt was made by Mr. Gladstone, then Colonial Secretary, to establish a purely penal 
colony, without free settlers (at least at the outset), to be called Northern Australia, 
This colony did not succeed in securing a permanent place on the map, though its intended 
metropolis was successfully established and still bears Mr. Gladstone’s name. The new 
colony comprised such of the territories of the colony of New South Wales as lay to the 
northward of latitude 26° S. Sir Charles Fitzroy, then Governor of New South Wales, 
was by letters patent appointed Governor of Northern Australia, the actual administration 
being left in the hands of a Superintendent, who was to be implicitly guided by instruction 
from the Governor. At the same time Northern Australia was constituted a separate 
colony under its own Government, although the authority which the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies would otherwise exercise had been deputed in the first instance to the 
Governor of New South Wales. In the London Gazette of the 8th May, 1846, Colonel 
Barney, R.E., was appointed Lieutenant-Governer of Northern Australia, and on the 25th 
January, 1847, he reached Port Curtis, accompanied by other public officers of the new 
colony. On the 30th January, the ceremony of swearing in the officials of Northern 
Australia was proceeded with, and on the same day the first Government Gazette of the 
new colony was issued in manuscript. This gazette contained a formal proclamation to 
the effect that all the land lying to the north of latitude 26° S. should thereafter be known 
as Northern Australia, and specified the names of the members of the Executive and 
Legislative Councils of the new colony. The headquarters of the Superintendent and other 
officials were established at Gladstone, although no other steps appear to have been taken 
towards securing a permanent settlement. In J uly, 1846, when Earl Grey succeeded Mr. 
Gladstone as Secretary of State for the Colonies, one of his first official steps was the 
complete reversal of the policy of his predecessor with respect to the founding of the new 
colony of Northern Australia, and by a dispatch dated the 15th November, 1846, Sir 
Charles Fitzroy was informed that the letters patent under which the new colony was 
constituted had been revoked. This news was received at Gladstone on the 15th April, 
1847, and on the 9th May following the settlement was broken up. The territories 
comprised in the Colony of Northern Australia then reverted to New South Wales. 


7. Separation of Victoria, 1851.—In 1851, what was known as the “ Port Phillip 
District ” of New South Wales, was constituted the Colony of Victoria, ‘‘ bounded on the 
north and north-west by a straight line drawn from Cape Howe to the nearest source of 
the River Murray, and thence by the course of that river to the eastern boundary of the 
colony of South Australia.” The area of the new colony was 87,884 square miles, and its 
separate existence took effect from the Ist J uly, 1851, upon the issuing of the writs for 


the first election of elective members of the Legislative Council ; this reduced the territory 
of New South Wales to 1,574,712 square miles, : 


8. Separation of Queensland, 1859.—The northern squatting districts of Moreton, 
Darling Downs, Burnett, Wide Bay, Maranoa, Leichhardt, and Port.Curtis, together with 
the reputed county of Stanley, were granted an independent administration and formed 
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into a distinct colony under the name of Queensland, by letters patent dated the 6th 
June, 1859, although separation from New South Wales was not consummated until the 
10th December of the same year, upon the assumption of office of the first Governor, 
The territory originally comprised in the new colony was described in the letters patent 
as being so much of the colony of New South Wales as lies northwards of a line 
commencing on the sea coast at Point Danger, in latitude about 28° 8’ south, running 
westward along the Macpherson and Dividing Ranges and the Dumaresq River to the 
MacIntyre River, thence downward to the 29th parallel of south latitude, and following 
that parallel westerly to the 141st meridian of east longitude, which is the eastern boundary 
of South Australia, together with all the adjacent islands, their members, and appurten- 
ances in the Pacific Ocean. The area of the new colony thus constituted was 554,300 
square miles. By this separation the remaining territory of New South Wales was divided 
into two parts, one of 310,372 square miles, of which 309,432 square miles constitute the 
present State of New South Wales, and 940 square miles the Federal Capital Territory. 
The other area comprised 710,040 square miles, of which 116,200 square miles form now 
a part of Queensland, 523,620 square miles form the Northern Territory, and 70,220 
square miles form now a part of South Australia. 


9. The Colonies at the Close of 1859.—Since the separation of Queensland, no other 
ereation of colonies has taken place in Australia, though the boundaries of New South 
Wales, Queensland, and South Australia were altered later. The dates of foundation of 
the Australasian colonies, and their areas at the close of 1859, were therefore as here- 
ander :— 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES AS AT THE CLOSE OF 1859. 


Date of First (ope 
Conny. Asmat ants creation, ea Square miles. 

New South Wales .. ae 1770 1786 1788 1,020,412 
Tasmania .. ae ae 1770 1825 1803 26,215 
South Australia .. ag 1770 1834 1836 309,850 
Victoria .. Ne = 1770 1851 1834 87,884 
Queensland Si oe 1770 1859 1824 554,300 
Western Australia .. = 1827 1829 1829 975,920 
New Zealand ae - 1840 1841 1814 103,862 (a) 


(a) Including outlying and annexed islands. 


10. The Changing Boundaries of the Colonies—When, on the 15th August, 1834, 
the Imperial Government constituted the province of South Australia, there lay between 
its western boundary and the eastern boundary of Western Australia (as proclaimed by 
Fremantle in 1829) a strip of country south of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and 
between the 132nd and 129th meridians of east longitude, legally included within the 
territory of New South Wales. The area of this territory, frequently but improperly 
referred to as ‘No Man’s Land,” has been calculated to cover approximately 70,220 
square miles. On the 10th October, 1861, by the authority of the Imperial Act 24 and 
25 Vic., cap. 44, the western boundary of South Australia was extended 80 as to cover 
this strip, and to coincide with the eastern boundary of Western Australia—the 129th 
meridian. By letters patent dated the 13th March, 1861, forwarded by the Colonial 
Secretary to the Governor of Queensland on the 12th April, 1862, the area of Queensland 
was increased by the annexation of “so much of the colony of New South Wales as lies 
to the northward of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and between the 141st and 138th 
meridians of east longitude, together with all and every the adjacent islands, their 
members, and appurtenances, in the Gulf of Carpentaria,” The area of South Australia 
was therefore increased by 70,220 square miles, and became 380,070 square miles, while 
the area of Queensland increased by 116,200 square miles, became 670,500 square miles, 
Nearly two years after the accession of territory, viz., on the 6th July, 1863, the N nS 
Territory, containing 523,620 square miles—also formerly a part of New South Wa na 
was, by letters patent, brought under the jurisdiction of South Australia, which therefore 
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controlled an area of 903,690 square miles; whilst that of New South Wales was 
diminished by these additions to South Australia, and by the separation of the colonies 
of New Zealand, Victoria and Queensland, till its area became only 310,372 square miles. 
The territories of Tasmania, Western Australia, and the three other separated colonies 
with the exception of some minor islands added to Queensland, remain as originally 
fixed. 


11. The Colonies in. 1900.—From what has been said in the previous sub-section 
it will be seen that the immense area generally known as Australasia had by 1863 been 
divided into seven distinct colonies, the combined areas of which amounted to 3,078,443 
square miles. 


‘ 


§ 4. Establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


1. General_—On the Ist January, 1901, the colonies mentioned, with the excep- 
tion of New Zealand, were federated under the name of the “ Commonwealth of Australia,” 
the designation of “ Colonies ”—excepting in the case of the Northern Territory, to which 
the designation “Territory” is applied—being’ at the same time changed into 
that of “States.” The total area of the Commonwealth of Australia is, therefore, 
2,974,581 square miles. The dates of creation and the areas of its component parts, 


as determined on the final adjustment of their boundaries, are shown in the following 
table :— 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—AREA, ETC., OF COMPONENT PARTS. 


Year of : i| | Yearof | 
Ba penshion poseont H | Formation | — 
State. 5 into ‘Regare | State. into Siaiee 
oparate ce | - Separate 0h 
Colony, Miles. Galan, Miles. 
j 
New South Wales(a) 1786 310,372(a)|| Tasmania us 1825 26,215 
Victoria, a 1851 87,884 Northern Territory; 1863 523,620 
Queensland «. |) . 1859 670,500 
South Australia .. 1834 380,070 ||(6)Area of the Com- 
Western Australia 1829 975,920 monwealth .. ome 2,974,581 


(a) On the ist January, 1911, the Federal Capital Territory embracing an area of 912 square miles 
was taken over by the Commonwealth from the State of New South Wales, and on 12th July, 1915, assent 


was given to an Act taking over a further area of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay; the area of that State 
therefore is now 309,432 square miles, > 


(b) The present Dominion of New Zealand became & separate colony in 1841. The addition 


of its area, 103,862 square miles, to the total shown in the table above, gives a total for Australasia 
of 3,078,443 square miles as referred to in $3, 02, 


2. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.—On the 7th December, 
1907, the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into an agreement 
for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Northern Territory, 
subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. This 
approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 
Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on the 14th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on the 16th 


November, 1910). The Territory accordingly was transferred to the Commonwealth 
by proclamation on the Ist J anuary, 1911. 


3. Transfer of the Federal Capital Territory to the Commonwealth.—On the 18th 
October, 1909, the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales entered into an 
agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of an area of 912 
square miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. .In December, 1909, 
Acts were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments approving 
the agreement, and on the 5th December, 1910, a proclamation was issued vesting the 
Territory in the Commonwealth on and from the Ist January, 1911. By the Jervis Bay 
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Territory Acceptance Act 1915, which was assented to on 12th July, 1915, an area of 28 
square miles at Jervis Bay, surrendered by New South Wales according to an agreement 
made in 1913, was accepted by the Commonwealth. 


4. Transfer of British New Guinea or Papua.—Under the administration of the 
Commonwealth, but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed 
by the British Government in 1884. This territory was for a number of years administered 
by the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by proclamation 
on the Ist September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Commonwealth) of 
16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about 90,540 square miles, 


5. Transfer of Norfolk Island.—Although administered for many years by the 
Government of New South Wales, this island was, until Ist July, 1914, a separate Crown 
colony. On that date it was taken over by the Federal Parliament as a territory of the 
Commonwealth. 


§ 5. The Exploration of Australia. 


1. Introduction —A fairly complete, though brief, account of the Exploration of 
Australia was given in Year Book No. 2 (pp 20 to 39). It is proposed to give here only a 
brief summary of the more important facts relating to the subject. 


2. Eastern Australia.—(i) General. The first steps towards the exploration of New 
South Wales were taken by Captain Phillip and his officers, who, during 1788 and the years 
immediately following, made a number of excursions in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson, 

to Broken Bay, and along the Hawkesbury and Nepean Rivers. 


(ii) French Voyages of Exploration, 1788 to 1802. Towards the close of the 18th 
century the French, who were supposed to covet territory in Australia, sent out several 
exploring expeditions. In 1788 two vessels under the command of Lapérouse put into 
Botany Bay to refit. In 1792 the French Admiral D’Entrecasteaux was in Australian 
waters with two vessels and discovered and named several places on the Tasmanian 
coasts. In 1800 an expedition, sent out by the French Republic, examined parts of the 
coasts of Van Diemen’s Land and South Australia. It was chiefly in consequence of 
rumours to the effect that the French intended to establish a colony in Australia, that 
steps were taken by the British to form settlements at various places on the Australian 

coasts, 


(iii) Bass and Flinders, 1796 to 1803. In 1796 and 1797 Bass and Flinders explored 
the coast in a southerly direction from Port Jackson as far as Western Port. In 1798 
Bass, accompanied by Flinders and eight seamen, circumnavigated the island of Tasmania 
thus proving the existence of the strait which now bears his name. In 1801 Flinders 
again came to Australia in command of H.M.S. Investigator, which was the first vessel 
to completely circumnavigate the Australian continent. 


(iv) Discovery of Port Phillip, 1802. On the 5th January, 1802, Lieutenant Murray, 
who had been sent out to trace the coast between Point Schanck and Cape Otway, sighted 
the entrance to Port Phillip, which, however, he did not enter, owing to stress of weather, 
until the 15th February. Shortly afterwards Flinders entered Port Phillip, and in 
1803 Charles Robbins explored the Yarra for some miles above the present site of 
Melbourne. 


(v) The Blue Mountains Crossed, 1813. In 1813 Gregory Blaxland succeeded in 
effecting a passage over the Blue Mountains, which had previously proved an impassable 
barrier to all attempts to extend the infant colony in a westerly direction. G. W. Evans, 
following on Blaxland’s tracks, soon penetrated further inland and discovered and 
named the Fish, Campbell, Macquarie, and Lachlan Rivers. In 1817 and 1818 John 
Oxley, Allan Cunningham, Charles Frazer, and others explored a considerable part of 
the Lachlan and Macquarie Rivers, and discovered and named the Castlereagh River, 
the Arbuthnot Range, the Liverpool Plains, the Hastings River, and Port Macquarie. 

(vi) Hamilton Hume, 1814 to 1824. In 1816 Hamilton Hume, who two years 


i i i d the Goulburn 
reviously had explored the country round Berrima, discovered and name 
Plains ee Lake Bathurst. In 1824, accompanied by William Hilton Hovell, Hume 
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starting off from Lake George, reached the Murrumbidgee and sighted the Snowy 
Mountains. On the 16th December, 1824, he reached the Southern Ocean at the spot 
where Geelong now stands. This expedition had a great and immediate influence on 
the extension of Australian settlement. : 


(vii) Allan Cunningham, 1817 to 1829. In 1823 Cunningham, who had accompanied 
Oxley in 1817, discovered and named Pandora’s Pass, leading to the Liverpool Plains 
from the Upper Hunter, and in 1827 he discovered the Darling Downs. 


(viii) Charles Sturt, 1828 to 1830. In 1828 the Darling River was discovered by 
Sturt, who in the following year explored the Murray River, tracing it to its mouth at 
Lake Alexandrina in Encounter Bay. Sturt thus connected his overland journey with 
the discoveries of Flinders and other coastal explorers. In the meantime discovery on 
the Australian coasts had been followed up by Captains Wickham and Stokes in H.M.S. 
Beagle. 


(ix) Sir Thomas Mitchell, 1831 to 1846. In 1831 Mitchell discovered the lower 
courses of the Peel (Namoi), Gwydir, and Dumaresq Rivers, and identified the Upper 
Darling. Two years later he explored the country between the Bogan and Macquarie 
Rivers, and in 1835 he traced the Darling 300 miles down from Bourke. In 1836 he 
ascended the Murray and Loddon Rivers and discovered the Avoca, the Campaspe, and 
the Wimmera Rivers, reaching the coast near Cape Northumberland. On his return 
journey Mitchell visited Portland Bay, where he found the Henty family established, 
and ascending Mount Macedon, he saw and identified Port Phillip. In 1845 and 1846 
Mitchell again set out, accompanied by Edmund B. Kennedy, and explored the Narran, 

-Balonne, and Culgoa Rivers. Ascending the Balonne, he turned westward, exploring 
the Maranoa and.the Warrego. Proceeding to the north he then discovered the Belyando 
and the Barcoo Rivers. 


(x) McMillan, Strzelecki, Leslie and Russell, 1839 to 1841. In the meantime 
other explorers had been in the field and had made numerous discoveries. In 1839 and 
1840 Angus McMillan discovered and named Lake Victoria, the Nicholson, Mitchell, 
and Macallister Rivers, and explored the country as far as the Latrobe River. In 1840 
Strzelecki discovered Mount Kosciusko, the Latrobe River, and Lake King. In 1840 
and 1841 Patrick Leslie and Stuart Russell explored the Condamine River. 


(xi) Leichhardt, 1844 to 1845. In 1844 and 1845 Ludwig Leichhardt made a number 
of discoveries. Leaving the Condamine River he discovered the Dawson River, Peak 
Downs, the Planet and Comet Rivers, and Zamia Creek. Later on he found and named 
the Mackenzie, Isaacs, Suttor, Burdekin, Lynd, Mitchell, Leichhardt, Nicholson, McArthur 
and Roper Rivers, and after exploring part of the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
reached the settlement of Victoria at Port Essington. In 1848 Leichhardt equipped 
another expedition and set out from the Cogoon. No sure clue as to his fate or as to 
the fate of his companions has ever come to light. 


(xii) Kennedy, 1847 to 1848. In 1848 Edmund Kennedy, who had accompanied 
Mitchell in 1845 and 1846, and who had further explored the Barcoo and Victoria Rivers 
in 1847, attempted to make his way up the eastern coast of Cape York Peninsula. After 
great hardships he reached the Escape River, where he was murdered by the blacks. 


(xiii) A. O. Gregory, 1846 to 1858. A. C. Gregory’s earliest explorations were in 
Western Australia, where in 1846 he discovered Lake Moore. In 1855 Gregory explored 
the Fitzmaurice and Victoria Rivers and Sturt’s Creek. He examined the Gilbert River 
and its tributaries, and made his way in-a westerly direction across to Brisbane. In 


. 1858 Gregory explored the districts near the Barcoo and Thompson Rivers, Strzelecki’s 
Creek and Lake Blanche. 


(xiv) Later Hxploration of the North Hast, 1859 to 1872. After Kennedy’s ill-fated 
expedition the main portion of Eastern Australia was fairly well known. Certain parts 
of what is now Queensland, however, still remained unexplored. These were examined 
by G. E. Dalrymple in 1859, by Frederick Walker in 1862, by Frank and Alex, Jardine 
in 1864, and by William Hann in 1872. Hann discovered the Tate, Walsh, Palmer and 
Normanby Rivers. This expedition practically completed the exploration of Eastern 
Australia. The gold discoveries on the Palmer River in Queensland, following soon 


after, led to a considerable amount of minor exploration being carried out by prospectors 
whose labours, are, however, unrecorded. 
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3. Central Australia.—(i) General. In 1836 Colonel Light surveyed the shores of 
St. Vincent’s Gulf, and selected the site for the settlement of Adelaide. In the same 
year Mitchell had succeeded in travelling overland from the Darling to Cape Northum. 
berland, and the settlers found little difficulty in driving stock from various parts of 
New South Wales to the new country. A great deal of minor exploration was done by 
these pioneers, the first of whom to lead the way across to the Port Phillip settlement 
with sheep in 1837 was Charles Bonney. In 1838 the overlanding of stock was extended 
to Adelaide by Joseph Hawdon. 


(ii) Hyre, 1838 to 1841. In 1841 Edward John Eyre, who had previously discovered 
Lake Hindmarsh, and had explored the country to the north-east of Spencer’s Gulf 
succeeded, after great hardship, in reaching Albany overland from Adelaide. After this 
expedition settlers soon spread in a northerly direction from Adelaide, and various 
expeditions in search of grazing country were carried out by these pioneers. 


(ili) Sturt’s Later Explorations, 1844 to 1845. In 1844 Charles Sturt, whose 
explorations in Eastern Australia have already been referred to, set out from the Darling 
on an expedition to reach the centre of the continent. He reached his furthest point 
in latitude 24° 30’ S. and longitude 137° 58’ E. in September, 1845, and, after enduring 
great privations, was compelled to retreat through want of water. 


(iv) Stuart, 1858 to 1862. John MacDouall Stuart accompanied Captain Sturt on 
his last expedition. After minor explorations in the vicinity of Lake Eyre, Stuart made 
an unsuccessful attempt to cross the continent from south to north in 1860, After dis- 
covering the Frew, Finke, and Stevenson Creeks, Chambers Pillar, and the McDonnell 
Range, he camped at the centre of Australia on the 22nd April, 1860. In the following 
year Stuart was placed in command of an expedition equipped by the South Australian 

' Government, and succeeded in crossing the continent, reaching the sea at Chambers Bay 
on the 25th July, 1862. 


(v) Burke and Wills Expedition, 1860 to 1861. In 1860 Robert O’Hara Burke and 
William Wills led an expedition northward from Melbourne to explore the country as far 
as the Gulf of Carpentaria. Through their arrangements having miscarried, both Burke 
and Wills perished in the bush, after having crossed the continent and returned to their 
depot at Fort Wills, only to find it deserted. Various relief expeditions were sent out, 
and among them may be specially mentioned Howitt’s Relief Expedition, the Queensland 
Relief Expeditions under Walker and Landsborough, and the South Australian Relief 
Party under McKinlay. Though the actual work of exploration carried out by the 
Burke and Wills expedition was unimportant, the discoveries made by the relief parties . 
sent out were of great value in opening up Central Australia. 


(vi) Giles, 1872 to 1876. In 1872 Ernest Giles discovered Lake Amadeus and Mount 
Olga. In that year and in the following one he made unsuccessful attempts to force 
his way through the desert to the settlements of Western Australia. In 1876 Giles, 
accompanied by W. H. Tietkins, set out from Beltana, and after making his way in the 
vicinity of latitude 30° S., to the settled districts of Western Australia, returned to the 
Peake telegraph station by way of the Murchison, Gascoyne, and Ashburton Rivers. 


(vii) Later Explorations. Other explorations in Central Australia were carried out 
by Major Warburton (1873), W. C. Grosse (1873), W. O. Hodgkinson (1875), A. Johns 
and P. Saunders (1876), H. V. Barclay (1877), Nathaniel Buchanan (1878), Frank 
Scarr (1878), Ernest Favenc (1878-83), David Lindsay (1883), H. Stockdale (1884), 
W. H. Tietkins (1889), A. Searcy (1882-96), and Hubbe (1896). 


4. Western Australia.—(i) General. In 1791 George Vancouver, in command of 
H.M.S. Discovery, reached and named King George’s Sound. On the 26th December, 1826, 
Major Lockyer, with a detachment of soldiers, landed at King George’s Sound to form a 
settlement, under instructions from Sir Ralph Darling, then Governor of New South 
Wales. The settlement was established in order to forestall the French, who, it was 
rumoured, intended to occupy the harbour. [As stated on page 5 ante, the assertion of 
British dominion throughout the continent dates from the hoisting of the British flag at 
this locality on the 26th December, 1826]. Early in 1827 Captain James Stirling and 
Charles Frazer examined and reported upon the Swan River district with a view to forming 
a settlement there. In 1829 Captain Fremantle landed at the mouth of the Swan River 
and took possession of the country. A month later Stirling arrived with the first settlers. 
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(ii) Early Explorers. In November, 1829, Alexander Collie and Lieutenant Preston 
explored the coast between Cockburn Sound and Géographe Bay, and in the following 
month Dr. T. B. Wilson, R.N., discovered and named the Denmark River. 

In 1830 John Septimus Roe explored the country in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Naturaliste and between the Collie and Preston Rivers, and in 1835 examined the districts 
between the headwaters of the Kalgan and Hay Rivers. In 1836 and 1839 Roe explored 
the country north and east of Perth, and in 1848 traced the course of the Pallinup River 
for some distance. ; 

Other early explorers in the West were Ensign R. Dale (1830), Captain Bannister 
(1831), W. K. Shenton (1831), J. G. Bussel] (1831), Lieutenant Preston (1831), Alexander 
Collie (1832), F. Whitfield (1833), A. Hillman (1833), G. F. Moore (1834), and Lieutenant 
Bunbury (1836). 

(iii) Grey, 1837 to 1839. In 1837 Captain (afterwards Sir) George Grey discovered 

“and traced the Glenelg River. In 1839 he explored the country between the Williams 
and Leschenault Rivers, and later succeeded in making his way along the coast from 
the mouth of the Gascoyne River to Perth. 

(iv) F. T. Gregory, 1857 to 1861. In 1857 and 1858 Frank T. Gregory examined 
the upper reaches of the Murchison River and reached the Gascoyne River, which he 
descended to its mouth, whence he made his way to Perth. In 1861 Gregory explored 
the north-western districts, discovering the Fortescue, Ashburton, Shaw, De Grey, and 
Oakover Rivers. a 

(v) H. M. Lefroy, 1863. In 1863 Henry Maxwell Lefroy led a party fgom York, 
and after discovering Mt. Burges, traversed the Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie and Boulder areas, 
reaching a point about 21 miles east-south-east of Boulder. 

(vi) John Forrest, 1869 to 1883. Ins 1869, John Forrest (later Lord Forrest of 
Bunbury) penetrated to the east some distance past Mount Margaret and discovered Lake 
Barlee. In 1870 he succeeded in making his way from Perth to Adelaide via Esperance 
Bay, Israelite Bay, and Eucla, and in 1874, accompanied by his brother Alexander and 
four-others, he crossed from Geraldton to the overland telegraph line near Peake Station. 
In 1883 Forrest explored a large portion of the Kimberley Division, Cambridge Gulf, and 
the lower part of the Ord River. 


(vii) Alexander Forrest, 1871 to 1879. In 1879 Alexander Forrest, who had pre- 
viously accompanied his brother on two expeditions, made his way from the De Grey 
River to the Daly Waters Station on the overland telegraph line, via Beagle Bay, the 
King Leopold Range, Nicholson Plains, and the Ord and Victoria Rivers. 


(viii) ZL. A. Wells, 1892 to 1897. In 1892 Wells examined practically the whole of 
the still unexplored districts between Giles’ track of 1876 and Forrest’s route of 1874, and 
in 1896 and 1897 he explored the country between the East Murchison and Fitzroy Rivers. 


(ix) Later Hxplorations in Western Australia. During the latter part of the 19th 
century various expeditions were sent out to explore those parts of Western Australia 
(chiefly in the north-western districts) which still remained unknown. Those whose names 
are connected with the later exploration of Western Australia are—David Carnegie 
(1896-7) who discovered a practical stock route between Kimberley and Coolgardie ; W. 
Carr-Boyd (1883-96), who explored the country near the Rawlinson Ranges and made 
several excursions between the southern goldfields of Western Australia and the South 
Australian border; H. F. Johnston, G. R. Turner, and E. T. Hardman (1884), who dis- 
covered the Mary and Elvire Rivers; F. 8. Brockman, Charles Crossland, Gibb Mait- 
land, and Dr. F. M. House (1901), who explored the extreme north of the State; F. H. 


Hann (1896-1907), who made various excursions in the north-west and between Laverton 
and Oodnadatta. 


(x) Other Hxplorers. Other explorers whose names are connected with the exploration 
of Western Australia are—George Eliot, who, in 1839, explored the country between the 
Williams and Leschenault ; William Nairne Clark, who, in 1841, discovered immense jarrah 
and karri forests in the south-west ; R. H. Bland (1842); H. Landor (1842); Lieutenant 
Helpmann (1844); Captain H. M. Denham (1858); B. D. Clarkson. G. E. and A 

' Dempster, and C. Harper (1861); C. C. Hunt and Ridley (1863) ; R. i: and T. C Sholl 
(1865); A. McRae (1866); Philip Saunders and Adam Johns (1876); H. Btookdale 
(1884) ; H. Anstey (1887); F. Newman and W. P. Goddard (1890); J. H. Rowe (1895) ; . 

‘(, A. Burrows and A. Mason (1896); Hugh Russell (1897) ; and John Muir (1901). ef 
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§ 6. The Constitutions of the States. 


1. Introduction.—The subject of “ General Government” is dealt with j 
il t with in some 
detail in Chapter III., but it has been thought desirable to give here a summary of the 


chief events in the constitutional history of Australia. More extended reference will be 
found in previous Year Books. 


2. Early Constitutional History.—(i) General. The earliest statute relating to 
Australia was passed in the year 1784, and empowered the King in Council to appoint 
places in Australia to. which convicts might be transported. On the 6th of December 
1786, His Majesty’s “ territory of New South Wales, situated on the east part of New 
Holland,” was appointed such a place. 


(ii) The First Constitutional Charter. In 1823 an Act was passed authorizing the 
creation of a Council, charged with certain legislative powers of a limited character. 
This charter was amended by an Act passed in 1828, and applied both to New South 
Wales and to Van Diemen’s Land. ; : 


(iii) Pirst Representative Legislature. In 1842 the Imperial Government established 
in New South Wales a Legislative Council consisting of thirty-six members, twelve of 
whom were to be nominated by the Sovereign and twenty-four elected by the inhabitants 
of the colony. ; 


(iv) The Australian Colonies Government Act 1850. The two main objects of this 
Act were (a) the separation of the Port Phillip District from New South Wales, and (5) 
the establishment of an improved system of government in all the Australian colonies. 
Power was given to the Governor and Legislative Council in each colony to alter the 
qualifications of electors and members as fixed by the Act, or to establish, instead of the 
Legislative Council, a Council and a House of Representatives, or other separate 
Legislative Houses, and to vest in such Houses the powers and functions of the old 
Council. 


3. New South Wales.—After the Act just referred to had been proclaimed, an 
Electoral Bill for New South Wales was passed, increasing the number of members of 
the Council from thirty-six to fifty-four. In 1851 a remonstrance was despatched by 
the Legislative Council to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, objecting to the form 
of Constitution which the Imperial authorities proposed to grant under the Act of 1850. 
In 1852 the Secretary of State for the Colonies suggested that the Legislative Council 
should proceed to frame a Constitution resembling that of Canada and based on a 
bi-cameral Legislature. A new Constitution was, on the 21st December, 1853, adopted 
by the Council and transmitted to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. With some 
amendments this Bill became law on the 16th July, 1855. It is now known as the New 
South Wales Constitution Act 1855, and under its provisions a fully responsible system of 
government was granted. ‘The first Parliament, under the new Constitution was opened 
on the 22nd May, 1856. The Constitution was amended by Acts passed in 1857, 1884, 
and 1890, these Acts being repealed and consolidated by the Constitution Amendment 
Act of 1902. The last amending Act was passed in 1926. 


4. Victoria.—After the proclamation of the Australian Colonies Government Act 
of 1850, the old Legislative Council of New South Wales met on the 28th March, 1851, 
and passed two Acts specially concerning Victoria. The first provided for the con- 
tinuation of the powers and functions of all public officers resident within the Port 
Phillip District until removed or reappointed by the Government of Victoria. The 
other Act provided that the Legislative Council of Victoria should consist of thirty 
members, ten nominee and twenty elective, with powers and functions similar to those 
of the reorganized Legislative Council of New South Wales. A Constitution was drafted 
by a committee of the Legislative Council, and was embodied in a Bill which was passed 
and reserved for the Queen’s assent on 28th March, 1854. The Enabling Bill was passed 
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and assented to on the 16th’July, 1855, and the new Constitution was proclaimed on the 
23rd November following. Several amendments have since been made, the last amending 


Act having been passed in 1926. 


5. Queensland.—As part of ‘New South Wales, the Moreton Bay District enjoyed 
the benefits of responsible government under the Constitution Act of 1855. 


By the New South Wales Constitution Act 1855 the power granted to the Queen 
in 1842 to alter the northern boundary of New South Wales was preserved, and Her 
Majesty was authorized, by letters patent, to erect into a separate colony any territory 
which might be so separated. The separation was effected by letters patent dated the 
6th June, 1859, and the Constitution of the new colony was embodied in an Order in 
Council of the same date. 

The Order in Council provided that there should be within the colony of Queensland 
a Legislative Council and a Legislative Assembly, The first Parliament under the new 
Constitution was convened on the 29th May, 1859. By the Constitution Amendment 
Act of 1922 the Legislative Council was abolished. The last amendment of the 
Constitution was enacted in 1926. 


6. South Australia.—In the exercise of the provisions of the Act by which the 
Province was created, a governor, a judge, seven commissioners, and other officials were 
appointed. Under an Act passed in 1842 the system of government was remodelled ; 
the colonization commissioners were abolished, and the Province became a Crown colony 
with a nominated Legislative Council. 


In 1855 a new Legislative Council passed a Bill to create a bi-cameral Legislature, 
which received the Royal assent in 1856. This Act, known as the South Australian 
Constitution Act 1856, confers no legislative powers except by reference to the Act of 
1850. The first session of the new Parliament commenced on the 22nd April, 1857. 
There has been a large number of amendments to the Constitution, the latest having 
been passed in 1926. 


7. Western Australia——By an Order in Council dated the Ist November, 1830, 
the first Executive Council was constituted, while in the following year a Legislative 
Council, which consisted at first solely of members of the Executive Council, was 
formed. In August, 1870, writs were issued for the election of a Council to consist of 
twelve elected and six nominated members, These members were altered from time to 
time. In 1889 the Legislative Council was dissolved, and a general election took place, 
the principal question being the introduction of responsible government. A Constitution 
providing for the creation of a bi-cameral Legislature was drafted, and responsible 
government was proclaimed in the colony on the 2lst October, 1890. The first 
Parliament under the new Consititution met on the 30th December, 1890. Onthe 18th 
July, 18938, the Legislature of Western Australia passed an Act to amend the Constitution, 
abolishing the nominee Council, and substituting one elected by the qualified inhabitants 


of the colony. Amendments have been made by various Acts, the last of which was 
passed in 1927. 


8. Tasmatiia.Under an Order in Council dated the 14th June, 1825, and made in 
pursuance of the provisions of an Act passed in 1823, Van Diemen’s Land, as it was 
officially known until the year 1853, was separated from New South Wales and was 
proclaimed a separate colony, with a Lieutenant Governor, an Executive, and a Legislative ~ 
Council. It was not until the Imperial Act of 1850 was passed, that a system of 
representative government was introduced. A Constitution Bill was drafted and passed 
ake Legislative Council, and was assented to and proclaimed on the 24th October, 

The first Parliament under the new 
1856. The Constitution has been amen 
passed in 1926. 


Constitution was opened on the 2nd December, 
ded by various Acts, the latest of which was 
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§ 7. The Federal Movement in Australia. 


1. Early Stages in the Federal Movement.—A summary is given in Year Book No. 1 
(pp. 17 to 21) of the ‘* Federal Movement in Australia”? from its inception to its 
consummation. Limits of space will permit of the insertion of a synopsis only in the 
present issue. ; 

Owing to the circumstances of their growth, the initial tendency in Australia was 
naturally towards the individualistic evolution of the several settlements, yet from 
the earliest period there was a clear recognition of the importance of intercolonial 
reciprocity. Governor Fitzroy, in 1846, and Earl Grey, in 1847, saw that there were 
questions which affected “ Australia collectively, the regulation of which in some uniform 
manner, and by some single authority, may be essential to the welfare of them all,” and 
a “central legislative authority for the whole of the Australian colonies” was actually 
contemplated. Even so far back as 1849, a Privy Council Committee recommended a 
uniform tariff, and the constituting of one of the Governors as Governor-General of 
Australia, Sir Charles Fitzroy being actually appointed as “ Governor-General of all Her 
Majesty’s Australian Possessions.” The office, however, was nominal rather than actual 
and expired in 1861. Dr. Lang’s idea of ‘‘a great federation of all the colonies of 
Australia ” was put forward in 1852, and a Victorian committee in 1853 advocated the 
value of a General Assembly of Delegates for the whole of Australia. 

The need of union was urged by the Sydney Morning Herald in 1854, and, although 
Wentworth sought in 1857 to bring about the creation of a Federal Assembly, a draft 
‘“‘ Enabling Bill” proved unacceptable to Her Majesty’s Government. In the same year 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Gavan Duffy secured the appointment of a select committee 
_ of the Victorian Legislative Assembly to consider the necessity of a federal union of the 
Australasian colonies. The need for such a union was unanimously affirmed, the general 
opinion being that it should not be longer delayed. In the same year, a select committee 
of the New South Wales Legislative Council also considered this question, fully recognizing 
that antagonisms and jealousies were likely to arise through delay. 

Union was in a fair way towards realization when the advent of the Cowper Adminis- 
tration destroyed all chance of attaining it, owing to the antagonism of Mr. Cowper and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) James Martin. South Australia, also in the same year, and 
Queensland in 1859, were both unfavourable to the federal scheme. A second attempt 
by Mr. Duffy to bring about a conference in 1860 failed also. 

Tariff differences, however, compelled political attention to the matter, and in 1862 
correspondence was opened up by South Australia regarding tariff uniformity. By means 
of intercolonial conferences between 1863 and 1880 some degree of uniformity in legislation 
and a measure of concerted administration were realized. In March, 1867, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Henry Parkes expressed himself as follows:—“‘ . . . The time has arrived 
when these colonies should be united by some federal bond. . . . There are questions 
projecting themselves . . . which cannot be dealt with by . . . individual 
Governments. . . . I believe it will lead to a permanent federal understanding.” 


2, The Federal Council._—The conference of November-December, 1880, and January, 
1881, recommended the creation of a Federal Council, believing that the time had not 
arrived for a Federal Constitution with a Federal Parliament. Until 1883, however, 
every effort proved abortive, but in November of that year a convention, at which the 
seven colonies and Fiji were represented, met in Sydney. A Bill to establish a Federal 
Council for Australasia, drafted by Mr. (later Sir) Samuel Griffith, was, after some 
modification by a committee of the convention, adopted. In July and August, 1884, the 
Crown was addressed, praying for the enactment of a Federal Council Act. New South 
Wales and New Zealand, however, held aloof, the view of Sir Henry Parkes being that 
a “Council” would impede the way for a sure and solid federation. The Bill introduced 
by the Earl of Derby in the House of Lords on the 23rd April, 1885, became law on the 
14th August as “The Federal Council of Australasia Act 1885.” The Council’s career 
however, soon showed that it could not hope to be effective, and it met for the last time n 


January, 1899. 


3. Formative Stages of the Federal Movement.—As early as 1878 the necessity for 
federal defence was vividly brought into Australian consciousness, and arrangements for 
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naval protection were entered into with the Imperial Government. pes were some 
by the Australasian Naval Force Act. Queensland, however, did not come into line 
until 1891. i 

Early in 1889, Sir Henry Parkes had confidently suggested to Mr. Duncan Gallien 
the necessity for a Federal Parliament and Executive. Unable to accept the latter’s 
suggestion that New South Wales should give its adhesion to the Federal Council, the 
former statesman urged the institution of “a National Convention for the purpose of 
devising and reporting upon an adequate scheme of Federal Government. This led to 
the Melbourne Conference of 6th February, 1890. It was at the banquet of this occasion 
that, in proposing “ A United Australasia,” Mr. J: ames Service pointed out that the tariff 
question was “a lion in the path,” which federationists must either slay, or by which 
they must be slain; in the reply to which Sir Henry Parkes made" use of his historic 
phrase, the crimson thread of kinship runs through us all. Certain elements of doubt 
being expressed as to the motives underlying the movement, Sir Henry Parkes said :— 
“We desire to enter upon this work of Federation without making any condition to the 
advantage of ourselves, without any stipulation whatever, with a perfect preparedness to 
leave the proposed convention free to devise its own scheme, and, if a central Parliament 
comes into existence, with a perfect reliance upon its justice, upon its wisdom, and upon. 
its honour . . . I think . . . an overwhelming majority of my countrymen 
5 will approve of the grand step . . . uniting all the colonies under one form 
of beneficent government, and under one national flag.” 


The first National Australasian Convention, under Sir Henry Parkes’ presidency 
was convened on the 2nd March, 1891, all the Australian colonies and New Zealand being 
represented. The Bill then drafted was considered by the Parliaments of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, but not by those of Queensland, Western 
Australia, and New Zealand, and though the parliamentary process of dealing with the 
matter failed, federal sentiment was strengthening. The collapse of the “land boom ” 
had made apparent how intimately the interests of the several colonies were related, 
and the dangers of disunion became impressively obvious. The Australian Natives’ 
Association took up the federal cause with enthusiasm, Federation leagues were established, 
the issues were widely and intelligently discussed. The unification scheme of Sir George 
Dibbs helped to make the issue a real one. 


At the Conference of Premiers at Hobart on the 29th January, 1895, it was agreed that 
Federation “‘ was the great and pressing question of Australian politics,” and that “the 
framing of a Federal Constitution ” was an urgent duty. The resuscitation of the whole 
matter led to the passing of Enabling Acts. In New South Wales, the Act received the 
Royal assent on the 23rd December, 1895 ; South Australia anticipated this by three days ; 
the Tasmanian Bill was passed on the 10th J anuary, 1896, the Victorian on the 7th March, 
1896 ; Western Australia fell into line on the 27th October. The “People’s Federal 
Convention,” held at Bathurst, N.S.W., in November, 1896, gave a considerable impulse to 
the movement ; to wait longer for Queensland was considered unnecessary, and the 4th 
March, 1897, was fixed as the date for the election of federal representatives for New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. Western Australia followed suit, 
and on the 22nd March the representatives met at Adelaide. 


The discussions made it evident that the federal point of view had advanced consider- 
ably. Constitutional, Finance, and Judiciary Committees were appointed, and a Bill 
the 22nd April, was adopted on the 
following day, and the Convention adjourned till September. The Parliaments of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, 
question before the Sydney Session of the Convention 
1897. The business of the Convention involved the 
Bill, and the consideration of no less 


» the necessity for reaching a final decision giving to its 
deliberations corresponding weight. 


4. Votes on the Question of Federation.—Eleven weeks after this last convention 
the first popular vote was taken on Federation in New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. Though the decision was overwhelmingly in favour of Federation 
in three of the States, and there was a distinct majority in its favour in New South Wales, 
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the majority was legally insufficient. On the 22nd January, 1899, the Premiers of 
the six colonies met at Melbourne in a conference initiated by the Right Honourable 
G. H. Reid, P.C., and seven amendments were made in the Bill. This step virtuall ; 
effected the solution of the few outstanding difficulties which could in any wa be 
regarded as fundamental. : 
On the occasion of the second popular vote, Queensland also joined in, and the 
general majority in favour of Federation was more than doubled, that for New South 
Wales itself having been more than quadrupled when compared with the first vote 
The following table shows the two results :— 


VOTES FOR AND AGAINST FEDERATION. 


Votes. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Sth. Aust.| Tas. | Qld. TOTALs, 
| | 
For Federation SA | 71,595 | 100,520 35,800) LE797 | 219,712 
Ist Vote < Against ,, -- | 66,228 | 22,099 | 17,320 2,716 — 108,363 
Majority = | | 


5,367 | 78,421 | 18,480 9,081 — 111,349 


For Federation 42 107,420 | 152,653 | 65,990 | 13,437 | 38,488 | 377,988 
2nd Vote Against ss th te Ooyhak 9,805 | 17,053 791 | 30,996 | 141,386 
Majority °° ' 24,679 | 142,848 | 48,937 | 12,646 7,492 | 236,602 


5. Enactment of the Constitution.—The Secretary of State for the Colonies (the Right 
Honourable Joseph Chamberlain) expressed the hope on the 22nd December, 1899, that a 
delegation of the federating colonies would visit England on the occasion of the submission 
of the Commonwealth Bill to the Imperial Parliament. The delegation consisted of 
Mr. (later Sir) Edmund Barton (N.S.W.), Mr. Alfred Deakin (Vic.), Mr. C. ©. Kingston 
(S.A.), Sir P. O. Fysh (Tas.), and later Mr. S. H. Parker was appointed delegate for 
Western Australia, and Mr. W. P. Reeves for New Zealand. After discussion as to whether 
there should be some modification in the Bill, it was introduced into the House of Commons 
on the 14th May; the second reading was moved on the 21st of the same month; the 
discussion in committee commenced on the 18th June; and the Royal assent was given 
on the 9th July, 1900. 

On the 31st July a referendum in Western Australia on the question of federating 


gave the result :—For, 44,800 ; against, 19,691; that is to say, a majority of 25,109 in 


favour of union. On the 2Ist August both Houses of Parliament in that State passed 
addresses praying that it might be included as an original State of the Commonwealth. 
On the 17th September, 1900, Her Majesty Queen Victoria signed the proclamation 
declaring that on and after the first day of January, 1901, the people of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western Australia should 
be united in a Federal Commonwealth, under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


§ 8. Creation of the Commonwealth. 


1. The Constitution Act.—The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 63 and 
64 Vict., Chapter 12, namely, “ An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia,” as 
amended by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) Act 1906, and the Constitution 
Alteration (State Debts) Act 1909 is given in extenso hereunder. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION ACT, 
63 & 64 VICT., CHAPTER. 12. 


An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. [9th July, 1900.] 


HEREAS the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 

and Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to 

unite in one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby established : 

‘And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into the Commonwealth of 
other Australasian Colonies and possessions of the Queen : 
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Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. 

2. The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall extend to Her Majesty’s 
heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United Kingdom. 

3. It shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the Privy Council, to declare 
by proclamation that, on and after a day therein appointed, not being later than one 
year after the passing of this Act, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the 
people of Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united 
in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. But 
the Queen may, at any time after the proclamation, appoint a Governor-General for the 
Commonwealth. 

4. The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth shall take effect, on and after the day so appointed. But the Parliaments of the 
several colonies, may, at any time after the passing of this Act make any such laws, to 
come into operation on the day so appointed, as they might have made if the Constitution 
had taken effect at the passing of this Act. f 

5. This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth under the 
Constitution, shall be binding on the courts, judges, and people of every State and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of any State ; 
and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force on all British ships, the Queen’s 
ships of war excepted, whose first port of clearance and whose port of destination are in 
the Commonwealth. 

6. “ The Commonwealth ” shall mean the Commonwealth of Australia as established 
under this Act. 

“The States ” shall mean such of the colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and South Australia, including the 
northern territory of South Australia, as for the time being are parts of the Commonwealth, 
and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into or established by the Common- 
wealth as States: and each of such parts of the Commonwealth shall be called “ a State.” 

~“ Original States” shall mean such States as are parts of the Commonwealth at 
its establishment. 

7. The Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885, is hereby repealed, but so as not 
to affect any laws passed by the Federal Council of Australasia and in force at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

Any such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, or as to any colony not being a State by the Parliament thereof. 

8. After the passing of this Act the Colonia] ,Boundaries Act 1895 shall not apply 
to any colony which becomes a State of the Commonwealth ; but the Commonwealth 
shall be taken to be a self-governing colony for the purposes of that Act. 

9. The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows — 


THE CONSTITUTION. 
This Constitution is divided as follows :— 


Chapter I.—The Parliament : 
Part | I.—General : 
Part IJI.—The Senate: 
Part III.—The House of Representatives : 
Part IV.—Both Houses of the Parliament ; 
Part V.—Powers of the Parliament : 
Chapter II.—The Executive Government : 
Chapter JIT.—The Judicature : 
Chapter IV.—Finance and Trade: 
Chapter V.—The States: 
Chapter VI.—New States : 
Chapter VIT.—Miscellaneous : 
Chapter VIII.—Alteration of the Constitution. 
The Schedule. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE PARLIAMENT. 


Part I.—GENERAL. 


A 1. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Parliament 
which shall consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, and which is 
hereinafter called ‘‘ The Parliament,” or ‘‘ The Parliament of the Commonwealth.” 


2. A Governor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her Majesty’s representative 
in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during 
the Queen’s pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, such powers and functions of the 
Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign to him. 


3. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor-General, an annual sum which, until the 
Parliament otherwise provides, shall be ten thousand pounds. 

The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in 
office. 


4. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor-General extend and 
apply to the Governor-General for the time being, or such person as the Queen may 
appoint to administer the Government of the Commonwealth ; but no such person shall 
be entitled to receive any salary from the Commonwealth in respect of any other office 
during his administration of the Government of the Commonwealth. 


5. The Governor-General may appoint such times for holding the sessions of the 
Parliament as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by Proclamation or 
otherwise, prorogue the Parliament, and may in like manner dissolve the House of 
Representatives. 

After any general election the Parliament shall be summoned to meet not late 
than thirty days after the day appointed for the return of the ‘writs. 

The Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than six months after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 


6. There shall be a session of the Parliament once at least in every year, so that 
twelve months shall not intervene between the last sitting of the Parliament in one 
session and its first sitting in the next session. ; 


Part II].—THE SENATE. 


7. The Senate shall be composed of senators for each State, directly chosen by the 
people of the State, voting, until the Parliament otherwise provides, as one electorate. 

But until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of the State of Queensland, if that State be an Original State, may make laws dividing 
the State into divisions and determining the number of senators to be chosen for each 
division, and in the absence of such provision the State shall be one electorate. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides there shall be six senators for each Original 
State. The Parliament may make laws increasing or diminishing the number of 
senators for each State, but so that equal representation of the several Original States 
shall be maintained and that no Original State shall have less than six senators. 

The senators shall be chosen for a term of six years, and the names of the senators 
chosen for each State shall be certified by the Governor to the Governor-General. 


8. The qualification of electors of senators shall be in each State that which is 
prescribed by this Constitution, or by the Parliament, as the qualification for electors of 
members of the House of Representatives; but in the choosing of senators each elector 
shall vote only once. 


9. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing senators, but so that the method shall be uniform for all the States. Subject 
to any such law, the Parliament of each State may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing the senators for that State. : 

The Parliament of a State may make laws for determining the times and places of 
elections af senators for the State. 


Pa 
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10. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State, for the time being, relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections 
of senators for the State. 


11. The Senate may proceed to the despatch of business, notwithstanding the failure 
of any State to provide for its representation in the Senate. . 


12. The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for elections of senators 
for the State. In case of the dissolution of the Senate the writs shal] be issued within 
ten days from the proclamation of such dissolution. 


13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after each first meeting of 
the Senate following a dissolution thereof, the Senate shall divide the senators chosen 
for each State into two classes, as nearly equal in number as practicable ; and the places 
of the senators of the first class shall become vacant at the expiration of [the third year] 
three years,* and the places of those of the second class at the expiration of [the sixth 
year] six years,* from the beginning of their term of service ; and afterwards the places 
of senators shall become vacant at the expiration of six years from the beginning of their 
term of service. 

The election to fill vacant places shall be made [in the year at the expiration of 
which] wethin one year before* the places are to become vacant. 

For the purposes of this section the term of service of a senator shall be taken to 
begin on the first day of [January] July* following the day of his election, except in the 
eases of the first election and of the election next after any dissolution of the Senate, 
when it shall be taken to begin on the first day of [January] July* preceding the day of 
his election. 


14, Whenever the number of senators for a State is increased or diminished, the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth may make such provision for the vacating of the 
places of senators for the State as it deems necessary to maintain regularity in the 
rotation. 


15. If the place of a senator becomes vacant before the expiration of his term of 
service, the Houses of Parliament of the State for which he was chosen shall, sitting and 
voting together, choose a person to hold the place until the expiration of the term, or 
until the election of a successor as hereinafter provided, whichever first happens. But 
if the Houses of Parliament of the State are not in session at the time when the vacancy 
is notified, the Governor of the State, with the advice of the Executive Council thereof, 
may appoint a person to hold the place until the expiration of fourteen days after the 
beginning of the next session of the Parliament of the State, or until the election of a 
successor, whichever first happens. 

At the next general election of members of the House of Representatives, or at the 
next election of senators for the State, whichever first happens, a successor shall, if the 
term has not then expired, be chosen to hold the place from the date of his election until 
the expiration of the term. 


The name of any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified by the Governor 
of the State to the Governor-General, 


16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of a member of the 
House of Representatives, 


17. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any other business 
choose a senator to be the President of the Senate ; and as often as the office of President 
becomes vacant the Senate shall again choose a senator to be the President. 

The President shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a senator. He may be 


removed from office by a vote of the Senate, or he may resign his office or he 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. : r his seat by 


18. Before or during any absence of the President, the Senate may choose a senator 
to perform his duties in his absence. 


19. A senator may, by writing addressed to the President, or to the Governor- 
General if there is no President or ifthe President is absent from the Commonwealth, 
resign his place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 


* As amended by section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906 


square brackets have been repealed ; amendments are shown in italics, The words in 
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20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 
any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the Senate, fails to attend 
the Senate. 


21. Whenever a vacancy happens in the Senate, the President, or if there is no 
President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, the Governor-General. 
shall notify the same to the Governor of the State in the representation of which the 
vacancy has happened. 


22. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the senators:shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Senate for the exercise of its powers. 


23. Questions arising in the Senate shall be determined by a majority of votes, and 
each senator shall have one.vote. The President shall in all cases be entitled to a vote ; 
and when the votes are equal the question shall pass in the negative. 


Part IJI.—Tsar Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES. 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members directly chosen by 
the people of the Commonwealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of the senators. 

The number of members chosen in the several States shall be in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their people, and shall, until the Parliament otherwise provides, 
be determined, whenever necessary, in the following manner :— 


(i) A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the people of the 
Commonwealth, as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
by twice the number of the senators : 

(ii) The number of members to be chosen in each State shall be determined by 
dividing the number of the people of the State, as shown by the latest 
statistics of the Commonwealth, by the quota; and if on such division 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, one more member 
shall be chosen in the State. 


But notwithstanding anything in this section, five members at least shall be chosen 
in each Original State. 


25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any State all persons of any 
race are disqualified from voting at elections for the more numerous House of the 
Parliament of the State, then, in reckoning the number of the people of the State or of 
the Commonwealth, persons of that race resident in that State shall not be counted. 


26. Notwithstanding anything in section twenty-four, the number of members to be 
chosen in each State at the first election shall be as follows :— 


New South Wales me eo South Australia He 6 
Victoria oF bie PLY) Tasmania Bi ar 5 
Queensland .. rie 8 

Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the numbers shall be as follows :— 
New South Wales veo South Australia id yi 
Victoria sed ie eR) Western Australia ae 5 
Queensland .. oA 9 Tasmania ey Ae 5 


27. Subject: to this Constitution, the Parliament may make laws for increasing or 
diminishing the number of the members of the House of Representatives. 


28. Every House of Representatives shall continue for three years from the first 
meeting of the House, and no longer, but may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. 

29. Until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of any State may make laws for determining the divisions in each State for which 
members of the House of Representatives may be chosen, and the number of members 
to be chosen for each division. A division shall not be formed out of parts of different 


States. 
In the absence of other provisions, each State shall be one electorate. 
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30. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives shall be in each State that which is prescribed by the 
law of the State as the qualification of electors of the more numerous House of Parliament 
of the State; but in the choosing of members each elector shall vote only once.* 


31. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State for the time being relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections in 
the State of members of the House of Representatives. 

32. The Governor-General in Council may cause writs to be issued for general 
elections of members of the House of Representatives. 

After the first general election, the writs shall be issued within ten days from the 
expiry of a House of Representatives or from the proclamation of a dissolution thereof. 


33. Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representatives, the Speaker shall 
issue his writ for the election of a new member, or if there is no Speaker or if he is 
absent from the Commonwealth the Governor-General in Council may issue the writ. 


34. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualifications of a member of the 
House of Representatives shall be as follows :— 


(i) He must be “of the full age of twenty-one years, and must be an elector 
entitled to vote at the election of members of the House of Representatives, 
or a person qualified to become such elector, and must have been for three 
years at the least a resident within the limits of the Commonwealth as 
existing at the time when he is chosen: 

(ii) He must be a subject of the Queen, either natural-born or for at least five 
years naturalized under a law of the United Kingdom or of a Colony which 
has become or becomes a State, or of the Commonwealth, or of a State. 


35. The House of Representatives shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business, choose a member to be the Speaker of the House, and as often as the 
office of Speaker becomes vacant the House shall again choose a member to be the 
Speaker. 

The Speaker shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a member. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the House, or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 


36. Before or during any absence of the Speaker, the House of Representatives may 
choose a member to perform his duties in his absence. 


37. A member may by writing addressed to the Speaker, or to the Governor-General 
if there is no Speaker or if the Speaker is absent from the Commonwealth, resign his 
place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 


38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 


any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the House, fails to attend 
the House. 


39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the members of the House of Representatives shall be necessary te 
constitute a meeting of the House for the exercise of its powers. 


40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall be determined by a 
majority of votes other than that of the Speaker. The Speaker shall not vote unless 
the numbers are equal, and then he shall have a casting vote. 


Part IV.—Bors Hovszs or THE PARLIAMENT. 


41. No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for the more 
aaa pes . the Parliament of a State shall, while the right continues, be 
prevented by any law of the Commonwealth from voting at lecti i 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth. emer 

42. Every senator and every member of the House of Representatives shall before 
taking his seat make and subscribe before the Governor-General, or some person 


authorized by him, an oath or affirmation of allegiance i i 
schedule to this Constitution, Ce a eee 


* The franchise qualification was determined by the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902 
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43. A member of either House of the Parliament shall be incapable of being chosen 
or of sitting as a member of the other House. i 


44, Any person who— 


(i) Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to a 
foreign power, or is a subject or a citizen or entitled to the rights or 
privileges of a subject or a citizen of a foreign power: or 

(ii) Is attainted of treason, or has been convicted and is under sentence, or subject 

: to be sentenced, for any offence punishable under the law of the Common- 
wealth or of a State by imprisonment for one year or longer: or 

(iii) Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent: or 

(iv) Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pension payable during the 
pleasure of the Crown out of any of the revenues of the Commonwealth : or 

(v) Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any agreement with the Public 
Service of the Commonwealth otherwise than as a member and in common 
with the other members of an incorporated company consisting of more 
than twenty-five persons : 


shall be incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or a member of the House of 
Representatives. 

But sub-section iv. does not apply to the office of any of the Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth, or of any of the Queen’s Ministers for a State, or to the 
receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by any person as an officer or member of the Queen’s 
navy or army, or to the receipt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or military 
forces of the Commonwealth by any person whose services are not wholly employed by 
the Commonwealth. 


45. If a senator or member of the House of Representatives— 


(i) Becomes subject to any of the disabilities mentioned in the last preceding 
section: or 

(ii) Takes the benefit, whether by assignment, composition, or otherwise, of any 
law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors: or 

(iii) Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or honorarium for services 
rendered to the Commonwealth, or for services rendered in the Parliament 
to any person or State: 

his place shall thereupon become vacant. 

46. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any person declared by this Constitu- 
tion to be incapable of sitting as a senator or as a member of the House of Representatives 
shall, for every day on which he so sits, be liable to pay the sum of one hundred pounds 
to any person who sues for it in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

47. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any question respecting the qualification 
of a senator or of a member of the House of Representatives, or respecting a vacancy 
in either House of the Parliament, and any question of a disputed election to either House, 
shall be determinéd by the House in which the question arises. 

48. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, each senator and each member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of four hundred pounds a year, to 
be reckoned from the day on which he takes his seat.* 

_ 49. The powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, and of the members and the committees of each House, shall be such 
as are declared by the Parliament, and until declared shall be those of the Commons 
House of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at 
the establishment of the Commonwealth. 


50. Each House of the Parliament may make rules and orders with respect to— 


(i) The mode in which its powers, privileges, and immunities may be exercised 


and upheld : ‘ 
(ii) The order and conduct of its business and proceedings either separately or 


jointly with the other House. 


1 7 ‘ vas increased to £600 a 
* By the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1907, the awount of the allowance was increasc 
year ; na by the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1920 to £1,000 a year. (The latter Act ao 
apportioned special allowances to the President of the Senate; the Speaker of the House ies 
Representatives ; the Chairmen of Committees in both Houses; and the Opposition Leaders in bo 


Houses.) 
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Part V.—PowERS OF THE PARLIAMENT.* 


51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have power to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 


(i) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the States : 

(ii) Taxation; but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States 5 

(iii) Bounties on the production or export of goods, but so that such bounties shall 
be uniform throughout the Commonwealth : 

(iv) Borrowing money on the public credit of the Commonwealth : 

(v) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services : 

(vi) The naval and military defence of the Commonwealth and of the several 
States, and the control of the forces to execute and maintain the laws of 
the Commonwealth : 

(vii) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys: 

(viii) Astronomical and meteorological observations : 

(ix) Quarantine : 

(x) Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits : 

(xi) Census and statistics : 

(xii) Currency, coinage, and legal tender : 

(xiii) Banking, other than State banking; also State banking extending beyond the 

, limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money : 

(xiv) Insurance, other than State insurance ; also State insurance extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned : 

(xv) Weights and measures : 

(xvi) Bills of exchange and promissory notes: 

(xvii) Bankruptcy and insolvency : 

(xviii) Copyrights, patents of inventions and designs, and trade marks: 
(xix) Naturalization and aliens: 

(xx) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations formed within the 

limits of the Commonwealth : : 
(xxi) Marriage : 
(xxii) Divorce and matrimonial causes; and in relation thereto, parental rights, and 
the custody and guardianship of infants; 
(xxiii) Invalid and old-age pensions : 
(xxiv) The service and execution throughout the Commonwealth of the civil and 
criminal process and the judgments of the courts of the States : 
(xxv) The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws, the public Acts 
and records, and the judicial proceedings of the States : 
(xxvi) The people of any race, other than the aboriginal race in any State, for whom 
it is deemed necessary to make special laws : 
(xxvii) Immigration and emigration ; . 
(xxviii) The influx of criminals : 
(xxix) External affairs ; 
(xxx) The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific : 
(xxxi) The acquisition of property on just terms from any State or person for any 
purpose in respect of which the Parliament has power to make laws: 
(xxxii) The control of railways with respect to transport for the naval and military 
purposes of the Commonwealth : 
(xxxiii) The acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of the State on 
terms arranged between the Commonwealth and the State : 
(xxxiv) rete construction and extension in any State with the consent of that 
ate : 
(xxxv) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State: 


(xxxvi) Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes provision until the 
Parliament otherwise provides : 


* Particul: f i : ‘ 
rack ee lars Of proposed laws which were submitted to referenda are given in Chapter ITI., General : 
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(xxxvii) Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth by the Parliament 
or Parliaments of any State or States, but so that the law shall extend only 
to States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred, or which afterwards 
adopt the law: 

(xxxvili) The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or with the concurrence 
of the Parliamenis of all the States directly concerned, of any power which 
can at the establishment of this Constitution be exercised only by the Par- 

- liament of the United Kingdom or by the Federal Council of Australasia : 

(xxxix) Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by this Constitution 
in the Parliament or in either House thereof, or in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, or in any department or officer 
of the Commonwealth. 


52. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have exclusive power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth, with respect to— 


(i) The seat of Government of the Commonwealth, and ail places acquired by the 
Commonwealth for public purposes : 


(ii) Matters relating to any department of the public service the control of which 
is by this Constitution transferred to the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth : 


(iii) Other matters declared by this Constitution to be within the exclusive power 
of the Parliament. 


53. Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the Senate. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 
or moneys, or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fines or other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or 
payment or appropriation of fees for licences, or fees for services under the proposed law. 

The Senate may not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, or proposed laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual services of the Government. 

The Senate may not amend any proposed laws so as to increase any proposed charge 
or burden on the people. 

The Senate may at any stage return to the House of Representatives any proposed 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amendment 
of any items or provisions therein. And the House of Representatives may, if it thinks 
fit, make any of such omissions or amendments, with or without modifications. 

Except as provided in this section, the Senate shall have eyual power with the 
House of Representatives in respect of all proposed laws. 


54. The proposed law which appropriates revenue or moneys for the ordinary annua} 
services of the Government shall deal only with such appropriation. 


55. Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxation, and 
any provisions therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws imposing duties of customs or of excise, shall 
deal with one subject of taxation only; but laws imposing duties of customs shall deal 
with duties of customs only, and laws imposing duties of excise shall deal with duties of 
excise only. 


56. A vote, resolution, or proposed Jaw for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
shall not be passed unless the purpose of the appropriation has in the same session been 
recommended by message of the Governor-General to the House in which the proposal 


originated. 


57. If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Representatives 
will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, in 
the same or the next session, again passes the proposed law with or without any amend- 
ments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the Senate 
rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Represen- 
tatives will not agree, the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and the House 
of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolution shall not take place within six 
months before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives by effluxion of time. 
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If after such dissolution the House of Representatives again passes the proposed 
law, with or without any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by 
the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to 
which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may convene 
a joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote together 
upon the proposed law as last proposed by the House of Representatives, and upon amend- 
ments, if any, which have been made therein by one House and not agreed to by the 
other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the total 
number of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be taken to 
have been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried is 
affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of 
the Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 


58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Parliament is presented to 
the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he shall declare, according to his discretion, 
but subject to this Constitution, that he assents in the Queen’s name, or that he withholds 
assent, or that he reserves the law for the Queen’s pleasure. 

The Governor-General may return to the House in which it originated any proposed 
law so presented to him, and may transmit therewith any amendments which he may 
recommend, and the Houses may deai with the recommendation. 


59. The Queen may disallow any law within one year from the Governor-General’s 
assent, and such disallowance on being made known by the Governor-General by speech 
or message to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, shall annul 
the law from the day when the disallowance is so made known. 


60. A proposed law reserved for the Queen’s pleasure shall not have any force unless 
and until within two years from the day on which it was presented to the Governor- 
General for the Queen’s assent the Governor-General makes known, by speech or message 
to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, that it has received the 
Queen’s assent. 


CHAPTER II.—_THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Queen and is 
exerciseable by the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative, and extends to the 
execution and maintenance of this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 

62. There shall be a Federal Executive Council to advise the Governor-General in 
the government of the Commonwealth, and the members of the Council shall be chosen 


and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as Executive Councillors, and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. 


63. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the Governor-General in 
Council shall be construed as referring to the Governor-General acting with the advice 
of the Federal Executive Council. 

64. The Governor-General may appoint officers to administer such departments of 
State of the Commonwealth as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 

Such officers shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General. They 
shall be members of the Federal Executive Council, and shall be the Queen’s Ministers 
of State for the Commonwealth. 

After the first general election no Minister of State shall hold office for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or becomes a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

65. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of State shall not exceed 
seven in number, and shall hold such offices as the Parliament prescribes, or, in the 
absence of provision, as the Governor-General directs.* 


66. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
the Commonwealth, for the salaries of the Ministers of State, an annual sum which 


ny Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a 
year. 


* By the Ministers of State Acts 1915 and 1917, the Ministers of State ma x 
5 : 3 917, 8 exceed 
not exeeed nine. £15,300 annually was allotted by these Acts for their aye : ned Gre 
each was added by the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1920. ; 
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67. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of all 
other officers of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall be vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor- 
General in Council or by a law of the Commonwealth to some other authority. 


68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative. 


69. On a date or dates to be proclaimed by the Governor-General after the establish- 
ment, of the Commonwealth the following departments of the public service in each 
State shall become transferred to the Commonwealth :— 


Posts, telegraphs, and telephones : Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys : 

Naval and military defence : | Quarantine. 

But the departments of customs and of excise in each State shall become transferred 
to the Commonwealth on its establishment, 


70. In respect of matters which, under this Constitution, pass to the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth, all powers and functions which at the establishment 
of the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor of a Colony, or in the Governor of a 
Colony with the advice of his Executive Council, or in any authority of a Colony, shall 
vest in the Governor-General, or in the Governor-General in Council, or in the authority 
exercising similar powers under the Commonwealth, as the case requires. ; 


CHAPTER III.—THE JUDICATURE. 


71. The judicial power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, to be called the High Court of Australia, and in such other federal courts as the 
Parliament creates, and in such other courts as it invests with federal jurisdiction. The 
High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, and so many other Justices, not less than 
two, as the Parliament prescribes. 


72. The Justices of the High Court and of the other Courts created by the 
Parliament— 

(i) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii) Shall not be removed except by the Governor-General] in Council, on an address 
from both Houses of the Parliament in the same session, praying for such 
removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity ; 

(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix ; but the remunera- 
tion shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


73. The High Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and subject to such 
regulations as the Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine appeals from all judgments, 
decrees, orders, and sentences— 

(i) Of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court : 
(ii) Of any other federal court, or court exercising federal jurisdiction ; or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, or of any other court of any State from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the Queen in 
Council : 
(iii) Of the Inter-State Commission, but as to questions of law only : 
and the judgment of the High Court in all such cases shall be final and conclusive. é 

But no exception or regulation prescribed by the Parliament shall prevent the High 
Court from hearing and determining any appeal from the Supreme Court of a State in 
any matter in which at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies from such 
Supreme Court to the Queen in Council. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the conditions of and restrictions on appeals 
to the Queen in Council from the Supreme Courts of the several States shall be applicable 
to appeals from them to the High Court. 

74, No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council from a decision of the 
High Court upon any question, howsoever arising, as to the limits inter se of the Con- 
stitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any State or States, or as to the 
limits inter se of the Constitutional powers of any two or more States, unless the High 
Court shall certify that the question is one which ought to be determined by Her Majesty 
in Council. 
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The High Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason the certificate 
should be granted, and thereupon an appeal shaii lie to Her Majesty in Council on the 
question without further leave : 

Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not impair any right 
which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by virtue of Her Royal prerogative to grant 
special leave of appeal from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. The Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked, but proposed laws 
containing any such limitation shall be reserved by the Governor-General for Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

75. In all matters— 

(i) Arising under any treaty : 
(ii) Affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries : 


(iii) In which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party : 


(iv) Between States, or between residents of different States, or between a State 
and a resident of another State : 


(v) In which a writ of Mandamus or prohibition or an injunction is sought against 
an officer of the Commonwealth : 
the High Court shall have original jurisdiction, 


76. The Parliament may make laws conferring original jurisdiction on the High 
Court in any matter— 


(i) Arising under this Constitution, or involving its interpretation : 
(ii) Arising under any laws made by the Parliament : 
(iii) Of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; 
(iv) Relating to the same subject-matter claimed under the laws of different 
States. 


“77. With respect to any of the matters mentioned in the last two sections the 
Parliament may make laws— i 


(i) Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than the High Court : 


(ii) Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any federal court shall be 


exclusive of that which belongs to or is invested in the courts of the 
States : 


Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction. 


78. The Parliament may make laws conferring rights to proceed against the 
monwealth or a State in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial power. 


79. The federal jurisdiction of any court may be exercised by such number of judges 
as the Parliament prescribes, 


(iii) 


Com 


80. 
shall be by jury, and 


CHAPTER IV.—FINANCE AND TRADE. 

81. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the 

Commonwealth shall form one C i e Fund, to be appropriated for the 
purposes of the Commonwealth j j 


imposed by this Constitution, 


penses incident to the collection, Management, and 
receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund ghall fo 


rm the first charge thereon ; and the 
revenue of the Commonwealth shall in the first instance be applied to the payment of 
the expenditure of the Commonwealth, 2 


83. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth except 
under appropriation made by law. 
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But until the expiration of one month after the first meeting of the Parliament the 
Governor-General in Council may draw from the Treasury and expend such moneys ag 
may be necessary for the maintenance of any department transferred to the Common- 
wealth and for the holding of the first elections for the Parliament. 


84. When any department of the public service of a State becomes transferred to 
the Commonwealth, all officers of the department shall become subject to the control 
of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 


Any such officer who is not retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall, unless 
he is appointed to some other office of equal emolument in the public service of the State, 
be entitled to receive from the State any pension, gratuity, or other compensation, payable 
under the law of the State on the abolition of his office. 


Any such officer who is retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall preserve 
all his existing and accruing rights, and shall be entitled to retire from office at the time, 
and on the pension or retiring allowance, which would be permitted by the law of the 
State if his service with the Commonwealth were a continuation of his service with the 
State. Such pension or retiring allowance shall be paid to him by the Commonwealth ; 
but the State shall pay to the Commonwealth a part thereof, to be calculated on the 
proportion which his term of service with the State bears to his whole term of service, 
and for the purpose of the calculation his salary shall be'taken to be that paid to him by 
the State at the time of the transfer. 


Any officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, in the public service 
of a State, and who is, by consent of the Governor of the State with the advice of the 
Executive Council thereof, transferred to the public service of the Commonwealth, shall 
have the same rights as if he had been an officer of a department transferred to the 
Commonwealth and were retained in the service of the Commonwealth. 


85. When any department of the public service of a State is transferred to the 
Commonwealth— ~ 

_ (i) All property of the State of any kind, used exclusively in connexion with the 
department, shall become vested in the Commonwealth, but, in the case 
of the departments controlling customs and excise and bounties, for 
such time only as the Governor-General in Council may declare to be 
necessary : 

(ii) The Commonwealth may acquire any property of the State, of any kind used, 
but not exclusively used in connexion with the department; the value 
thereof shall, if no agreement can be made, be ascertained in, as nearly as 
may be, the manner in which the value of land, or of an interest in land, 
taken by the State for public purposes is ascertained under the law of the 
State in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth : 

(iii) The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for the value of any property 
passing to the Commonwealth under this section: if no agreement can be 
made as to the mode of compensation, it shall be determined under laws to 
be made by the Parliament : 

(iv) The Commonwealth shall, at the date of the transfer, assume the current 
obligations of the State in respect of the department transferred. 

86. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties 

of customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 


87. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, of the net revenue of the Common- 
wealth from duties of customs and of excise not more than one-fourth shall be applied 


annually by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 
The balance shall, in accordance with this Constitution, be paid to the several States, 
or applied towards the payment of interest on debts of the several States taken over 


by the Commonwealth. 


88. Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two years after the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth. 
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89. Until the imposition of uniform duties of customs— 


(i) The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the revenues collected therein 
by the Commonwealth. 
(ii) The Commonwealth shall debit to each State— 

(a) The expenditure therein of the Commonwealth incurred solely for the 
maintenance or continuance, as at the time of transfer, of any 
department transferred from the State to the Commonwealth ; 

(6) The proportion of the State according to the number of its people, in 
the other expenditure of the Commonwealth. : 

(iii) The Commonwealth shall pay to each State month by month the balance (if 
any) in favour of the State. 


90. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament 
to impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production or 
export of goods, shall become exclusive. 

On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States imposing 
duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of goods, 
shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty lawfully 
made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken to be 
good if made before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, and not otherwise. 


91. Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or 
bounty on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the consent 
of both Houses of the Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any aid 
to or bounty on the production or export of goods. 


92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and intercourse 
among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall be 
absolutely free. ; 

But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into any State, or into any Colony which whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another State 
within two years after the imposition of such duties, be liable to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation. 


93. During the first five years after the imposition of uniform duties of customs 
and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides— 


(i) The duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into a State and afterwards 
passing into another State for consumption, and the duties of excise paid 
on goods produced or manufactured in a State and afterwards passing 
into another State for consumption, shall be taken to have been collected 
not in the former but in the latter State : 

(ii) Subject to the last sub-section, the Commonwealth, shall credit revenue, debit 
expenditure, and pay balances to the several States as prescribed for the 
period’ preceding the imposition of uniform duties of customs. 


94. After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of customs, the Parliament 
may provide, on such basis as it deems fair, for the monthly payment to the several 
States of all surplus revenue of the Commonwealth. 


95. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an original State, may, during the first five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth ; and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 

But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the first of such 
years the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 
such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties. 
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If at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwaalth on the importation of the like 
goods, then such higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into Western 
Australia from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth. 


96. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Parliament may grant financial 
assistance to any State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 


97. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws in force in any Colony which 
has become or becomes a State with respect to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure 
of money on account of the Government of the Colony, and the review and audit of such 
receipt and expenditure, shall apply to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure of 
money on account of the Commonwealth in the State in the same manner as if the 
Commonwealth, or the Government or an-officer.of the Commonwealth, were mentioned 
whenever the Colony, or the Government or an officer of the Colony, is mentioneds 


98. The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State. 


99. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof over another State or any part 
thereof. . 

100. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or commerce, 
abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters 
of rivers for conservation or irrigation. 


101. There shall be an Inter-State Commission, with such powers of adjudication 
and administration as the Parliament deems necessary for the execution and maintenance, 
within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade and 
commerce, and of all laws made thereunder.* 


102. The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as 
to railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority constituted 
under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable, or unjust 
to any State; due regard being had to the financial responsibilities incurred by any State 
in connexion with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But no preference 
or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be undue and 
unreasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Inter-State Commission. 


103. The members of the Inter-State Commission— 

(i) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the 
Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of the 
Parliament in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of 
proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such 
remuneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


104. Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for the carriage of 
goods upon a railway, the property of a State, if the rate is deemed by the Inter-State 
Commission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the 
rate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from 
other States. 

105. The Parliament may take over from the States their public debts [as existing 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth],+ or a proportion thereof according to the 
respective numbers of their people as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
and may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts, or any part thereof; and the State 
shall indemnify the Commonwealth in respect of the debts taken over, and thereafter 
the interest payable in respect of the debts shall be deducted and retained from the portions 
of the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States, or if such 
surplus is insufficient, or if there is no surplus, then the deficiency or the whole amount 


shall be paid by the several States. 


* The Commission was brought into existence in 1913, under Act No. 33 of 1912, by the appointment 
of Commissioners for seven years. When this period expired no fresh appointments were made. ’ 

+ Under section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the words in square brackete 
are omitted. 
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CHAPTER V.—THE STATES. 


106. The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth shall, subject to this 
Constitution, continue as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission 
or establishment of the State, as the case may be, until altered in accordance with the 
Constitution of the State. 


107. Every power of the Parliament of a Colony which has become or becomes a 
State, shall, unless it is by this Constitution exclusively vested in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the 
State, as the case may be. 


108. Every law in force in a Colony which has become or becomes a State, and 
relating to any matter within the powers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, shall, 
subject to this Constitution, continue in force in the State; and, until provision is made 
in that behalf by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, the Parliament of the State 
shall have such powers of alteration and of repeal in respect of any such law as the 
Parliament of the Colony had until the Colony became a State. 


109. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, the 
latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid. 


110. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor of a State extend 
and apply to the Governor for the time being of the State, or other chief executive officer 
or administrator of the government of the State. 


111. The Parliament of a State may surrender any part of the State to the Common- 
wealth ; and upon such surrender and the acceptance thereof by the Commonwealth, 
such part of the State shall become subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth, 


112. After uniform duties of customs have been imposed, a State may levy on 
imports or exports, or on goods passing into or out of the State, such charges as may be 
necessary for executing the inspection laws of the State; but the net produce of all 
charges so levied shall be for the use of the Commonwealth; and any such inspection 
laws may be annulled by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


113. All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids passing into any State or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall be subject to the laws of 
the State as if such liquids had been produced in the State. 


114, A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
raise or maintain any naval or military force, or impose any tax on property of any kind 
belonging to the Commonwealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax on property 
of any kind belonging to a State. 


115. A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but gold and silver coin a 
legal tender in payment of debts. 


116. The Commonwealth shall not make any law for establishing any religion, or 
for imposing any religious observance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 


and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust 
under the Commonwealth, 


117. A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not be subject in any other 
State to any disability or discrimination which would not be equally applicable to him 
if he were a subject of the Queen resident in such other State. 


118. Full faith and credit shall be given, throughout the Commonwealth, to the 
laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial proceedings of every State. 


119. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion and, on the 
application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic violence. 


120. Every State shall make provision for the detention in its prisons of persons 
accused or convicted of offences against the laws of the Commonwealth, and for the 
punishment of persons convicted of such offences, and the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth may make laws to give effect to this provision. 
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CHAPTER VI.—NEW STATES. 


121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish new States, 
and may upon such admission or establishment make or impose such terms and 
conditions, including the extent of representation in either House of the Parliament 
as it thinks fit. 


122. The Parliament may make laws for the government of any territory surrendered 
by any State to and accepted by the Commonwealth, or of any territory placed by the 
Queen under the authority of and accepted by the Commonwealth, or otherwise acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and may allow the representation of such territory in either 
House of the Parliament to the extent and on the terms which it thinks fit. 


123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the’ consent of the Parlia- 
ment of a State, and the approval of the majority of the electors of the State voting 
upon the question, increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of the State, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed on, and may, with the like consent, make 
provision respecting the effect and operation of any increase or diminution or alteration 
of territory in relation to any State affected. 


124. A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a State, but only 
with the consent of the Parliament thereof, and a new State may be formed by the union 
of two or more States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the Parliaments 
of the States affected. 


CHAPTER VII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be determined by the 
Parliament, and shall be within territory which shall have been granted to or acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and belong to the Commonwealth, and 
shall be in the State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one hundred 
miles from Sydney. 

Such territory shall contain an area of not less than one hundred square miles, and 
such portion thereof as shall consist of Crown lands shall be granted to the Common- 
wealth without any payment therefor. . 

The Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it meet at the seat of Government. 


126. The Queen may authorize the Governor-General to appoint any person, or any 
persons jointly or severally, to be his deputy or deputies within any part of the Common- 
wealth, and in that capacity to exercise during the pleasure of the Governor-General 
such powers and functions of the Governor-General as he thinks fit to assign to such 
deputy or deputies, subject to any limitations expressed or directions given by the Queen ; 
but the appointment of such deputy or deputies shall not affect the exercise by the 
Governor-General himself of any power or function. 


127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Commonwealth, or of a State or 
other part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives shall not be counted. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the following manner :— 


The’ proposed Jaw for the alteration thereof must be passed by an absolute majority 
cof each House of the Parliament, and not less than two nor more than six months after 
its passage through both Houses the proposed law shall be submitted in each State to 
the electors qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

» But if either House passes any such proposed law by an absolute majority, and the 
other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment to which the 
first-mentioned House will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the first- 
mentioned House in the same or the next session again passes the proposed law by an 
absolute majority with or without any amendment which has been made or agreed to by 
the other House, and such other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any 
_amendment to which the first-mentioned House will not agree, the Governor-General] 
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may submit the proposed law as last proposed by the first-mentioned House, and either 
with or without any amendments subsequently agreed to by both Houses, to the electors 
in each State qualified to vote for the election of the House of Representatives. 

When a proposed law is submitted to the electors the vote shall be taken in such 
manner as the Parliament prescribes. But until the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives becomes uniform throughout the Commonwealth, only 
one-half the electors voting for and against the proposed law shall be counted in any 
State in which adult suffrage prevails. 

And if in a majority of the States a majority of the electors voting approve the 
proposed law, and if a majority of all the electors voting also approve the proposed law, 
it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 

No alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either 
House of the Parliament, or the minimum number of representatives of a State in the 
House of Representatives, or increasing, diminishing, or otherwise altering the limits of 
the State, or in any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation thereto, 
shall become law unless the majority of the electors voting in that State approve the 
proposed law. 


SCHEDULE. 
OaTH. 


I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. So HELP ME GoD! 


AFFIRMATION. 


I, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. 


(Notz.—The name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the time being is to be substituted from time to time.) 


2. The Royal Proclamation.—The preceding Act received the Royal assent on the 
9th July, 1900. This made it lawful to declare that the people of Australia should be 
united in a Federal Commonwealth. This proclamation, made on the 17th September, 
1900, constituted the Commonwealth as from the Ist January, 1901 : it reads as follows :— 


BY THE QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
(Signed) Viororta R. 


WHEREAS by an Act of Parliament passed in the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Years of Our Reign, intituled ‘An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice 
of the Privy Council, to declare by Proclamation, that, on and after a day therein 
appointed, not being later than One year after the passing of this Act, the people 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South’ Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and 
also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have agreed 
thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in'a Federal Commonwealth under 
the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


And whereas We are satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto accordingly. 


We therefore, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council, have thought fit 
to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, and We do hereby declare that on and after 
the First day of January One thousand nine hundred and one, the people of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 


Australia shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


Given at Our Court at Balmoral this Seventeenth day of September, in the 


Year of Our Lord One thousand nine hundred, and in the Sixty-fourth Year of 
Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


, 1. Geographical Position.—(i) General. The Australian Commonwealth, which 
includes the island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is peneicd 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 oe miles 
the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the eh 
and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, it lies between longitudes 113° 
9’ BE. and 153° 39’ E., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of latitude 
10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’ S., or, including Tasmania, 43° 39’ S. On its north are the Timor 
and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait—on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass Strait. 
The extreme points are “ Steep Point’ on the west, ‘“ Cape Byron” on the east, “ Cape 
York ” on the north, ‘‘ Wilson’s Promontory ” on the south, or, if Tasmania be included 
“ South East Cape.” : 


(ii) Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia nearly 40 per cent. 
lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of Capricorn 
is 23° 30’ S. (its correct value for 1927 is 23° 26’ 55.6”), the areas within the tropical and 
temperate zones are approximately as follows :— 


AUSTRALIA—AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS. 


(STATES AND TERRITORY PARTIALLY WITHIN TROPICS.) 


: Western Northern 
Areas. Queensland.) yistralia, | Territory. Total. 


Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 


Within Tropical Zone of .. | 359,000 364,000 426,320 | 1,149,320 
Within Temperate Zone te .. | 311,500 611,920 97,300 1,020,720 
Ratio of Tropical part to whole State .. 0.535 0.373 0.814 0.530 
Ratio of Temperate part to whole State .. 0.465 0.627 0.186 0.470 


Thus the tropical part is roughly about one-half (0.530) of the three territories mentioned 
above, or about five-thirteenths of the whole of Australia (0.386). 


2. Area of Australia compared with Areas of other Countries.—It is not always 
realized that the area of Australia is nearly as great as that of the United States of 
America, that it is four-fifths of that of Canada, that it is over one-fifth of the area of 
the whole of the British Empire. that it is more than three-fourths of the whole area of 
and that it is about 25 times as large as Great Britain and Ireland or Italy. This 


coupled with a limited population, renders the solution of the problem of 
The areas of Australia and of 


Europe, 
great area, 
Australian development a particularly difficult one. 


other countries are given in the following table :— 
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AREA OF AUSTRALIA AND OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Country. Area, Country. Area, 
Continental Divisions— Sq. miles. || Asia— Sica gern 
Europe 3,886,132 Russia ae 5,460,390 
Asia 15.936,125 China and Dependencies Ba 4,279,170 
Africa . 13,044,244 British India and Adminis- 
North and Central America tered Territories 3 1,094,300 
and West Indies 8,665,836 Arabia 1,000 000 
South America . 7,134,460 Feudatory Indian, States 711,032 
Australasia and Polynesia 3,463, 146 Persians 628,000" 
———— Dutch East Indies 572,950 
Total, exclusive of Arctic Turkey 483,656 
and Antarctic Conts. 52,129,943 Japan (and Dependencies) 260,707 
: —_———— Afghanistan a5 - 245,000 
Siam os 200,148 
Burope— Iraq (Mesopotamia) 143,250 
Russia 1,680,730 sta ri Islands 115,026 
France.. 212,659 Laos 82,604 
Spain .. 194,800 Oman .. ae $2,000 
Germany 181,714 British Borneo, Brunei, 
Sweden 173,105 and Sarawak . . 77,106 
Poland 149,958 Uzbekistan 71,346 
Finland 132,642 Cam bodia 67,550 
eet 123982 || Nepal 54,000 
umania 3 Nepal .. x 
Italy and annexed Pro- eee Tonking 40,530 
vinces TE; Annam a 39,758 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene Federated d Malay States as 7,506 
State 96,134 Cochin C “ 26,476 
Great Britain and ‘Northern Ceylon re 25,332 
Ireland 94,633 Malay Protectorate (ine. 
Lithuania os 59,633 Johore) 22,486 
Czecho-Slovakia 54,207 Bhutan 20,000 
Greece 49,912 Armenia Ks 11,680 
Bulgaria 39,814 Aden and Dependencies : 9,000 
Iceland 39,709 Palestine 9,000 ° 
Georgia 39,000 Timor, ete. ( Portuguese In- 
Hungary 35,911 dian Archipelago) 7,330 
Portugal 35,490 Cyprus 3,584 
Azerbaijan 32,950 Goa, Damao, and Diu 1,638 
Austria : 32,369 Straits Settlementa 1,600 
ae Free State. 27,000 Kwantung 538 
tvia 25,000 Hon: Kong and De enden- 
Spitzbergen, Bear and ad- nee oe Big 391 
jacent islands 253000 Wei-hai-wei ., 285 
Estonia 18,354 Bahrein Islands 250 
Albania 17,374 French India (Pondicherry, 
earn jd 08 etc.) = 196 
witzerland 15,940 Kwang Chau Wan 190 
Netherlands 13,210 Maldive Islands 115 
Belgium 11,755 Macao, ete. 4 
Turkey 10,882 Tientsin az 
Lovemtere 999 
Danzig 754 Total, Asi 
An dora TOT , Asia 15,936,125 
Malta .. 122 
Liechtenstein 65 
hs pore af Africa— . 
French Sahara , 1,500,000 
Gibraltar 2 ee Sudan 1,014,400 
rench Equatorial Africa 982,049 
Total, Europe 3,886,132 Belgian ones 2h ty 909,654 
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AREA OF AUSTRALIA AND OF OTHER COUNTRIES—continued. 


Country. Area. 
Arrica—continued. Sq. miles. 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 1,260,980 
Angola 484,800 
South African Union 471,917 
Portuguese East Africa 428,132 
Italian Somaliland 405,000 
Territory of the Niger 404,914 
Egypt . 383,000 
Tanganyika Territory 365,000 
French Sudan 356,471 
Abyssinia : i 350,000 
Nigeria and Protectorate 335,700 
South- west Africa 312,194 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 275,000 
Madagascar | - 228,707 
Algeria (inc. "Algerian 
Sahara) ; 222,180 
Morocco 210,825 
Kenya Colony and Protec- 
torate 208,320 
Northern Rhodesia 187,950 
Cameroon (french) 166,489 
Mauritania 154,400 
Upper Volta 5 154,400 
Southern Rhodesia 149,000 
Ivory Coast oe 123,590 
Rio de Oro and Adrar 109,200 
Uganda Protectorate 98,776 
French Guinea .. 89,436 
Gold Coast Protectorate 
(with Nth. Territories) 80,000 
Senegal a 74,112 
British Somaliland 68,000" 
Dns 7... 48,300 
Eritrea 45,754 - 
Liberia 43.000 
Dahomey a 41,302 
Nyasaland Protectorate .. 37,890 
Cameroon (British) , 31,000 
Sierra Leone and Protec- 
torate 31,000 
Togoland (French) 22,000 
Portuguese Guinea 13,940 
Togoland (British) 12,600 
Basutoland 2 11,716 
Spanish Guinea (Bio Muni 
ete. ) 10,0 36 
Spanish Mor ooco 7,700 
Swaziland 6,678 
French Somali Coast 5,790 
Gambia and Protectorate 4,134 
Cape Verde Islands 1,480 
Sokotra 1,382 
Zanzibar 1,020 
Réunion 970 © 
Tini 5 965 
Mauritius and Dependencies 809 


Country. 


AFRICA—continued. 

Fernando Po, etc. 

Comoro Islands, Mayotte, 
Quitts oe 

St. Thomas and Principe 
Islands 5 

Seychelles 

St. Helena 

Ascension 


Total, Africa .. 


|North and Central ‘America 


and West indies— 
Canada 
United States 
Mexico 
Alaska 


Newfoundland and Labra- 


don... 

Nicaragua 

(a)Greenland 

Honduras 

Cuba 

Guatemala 

Costa Rica 

Santo Domingo 

Salvador 

Haiti ss 

British Honduras 

Jamaica, inc. Turks, Caicos 
and Cayman Is, 

Bahamas : 

Porto Rico Ac 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Leeward Islands 

Guadeloupe and Dependen- 
cies .. * 

Windward Tslands 

Curagao and Dependencies 

Martinique 

Barbados 

Virgin Islands of U.S.A. . 

St. Pierre and Miquelon .. 

Bermudas vu 


Total, N. and C. America 
and W. Indies 


South America— 
Brazil. 
Argentine Republic 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Colombia (exc. of Panama) 


é 13,044,244 


3,797,123 
3,026,789 
767,198 
590,884 


162,734 
51,660 
46,740 
44,275 
44.164 
42,353 
23,000 
19,332 
13,176 
10,204 

8,598 


4,674 
4,404 
3,435 
1,976 

715 


688 
516 
403 
385 
166 
132 

93 

19 


8,665,836 


| ia ee TS 


3,285,318 
1,153,119 
632,047 
514,155 
440,846 


(a) Danish colony only. Total area has been es 


timated as between 827,000 and 850,000 square miles. 
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AREA OF AUSTRALIA AND OF OTHER COUNTRIES—continued. 


Country. £ Area, | Country. Area. 
Sourn Ammrica—continued. Sq. miles. || AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA Sq. miles. 
Venezuela, 393,874 —continued. 
Chile 290,084 New Caledonia and Depen- 
Ecuador AM 174,155 dencies 8,548 
British Guiana .. 89,480 Fiji 7,083 
Uruguay 72,153 Hawaii 6,449 
Paraguay 61,647 New Hebrides ne 5,700 
Dutch Guiana 54,291 French Establishments in 
Panama ae 32,380 Oceania Pe =2 1,520 
French Guiana .. ae 34,740 Territory of Western Samoa 1,250 
Falkland Islands and Gilbert and Ellice Islands | 1,011 
South Georgia , 5,618 Marianne, Caroline, and | 
Panama Canal Zone 553 Marshall Islands Sa 960 
ne Tonga .. a 385 
Total, South America . 7,134,460 Guam .. Bes 210 
————— Samoa (U.S.A. part) 62 
Phenix Group .. 16 
Australasia and Polynesia— Norfolk Island .. 3 
; Nauru Island 10 
Commonwealth of Australia| 2,974,581 Pitcairn Island .. 2 
Dutch New Guinea ts 160,692 
New Zealand and Depen- Total, Australasia and 
dencies Are ee, 103,862 Polynesia 3,463,146 
Papua a0 oa 90,540 _—_—________— 
Territory of New Guinea 89,252 
British Solomon Islands .. 11,000 || British Empire 13,397,160 


The figures quoted in the table have, in most cases, been extracted from the States- 


man’s Year Book for 1927. 


‘3. Areas of Political Subdivisions.—As already stated, Australia consists of six 


States and the Northern and Federal Capital Territories. 


proportions of the total of Australia, are shown in the following table ;— 
AUSTRALIA—AREA OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


The areas of these, and their 


= P i 
State or Territory. Area, Repent 
Sq. miles. o/ 

New South Wale 309,432 10.40 
Victoria a 87,884 2.96 
Queensland os 670,500 22.54 
South Australia 380,070 12.78 
Western Australia . 975,920 32.81 
Tasmania ae 26,215 0.88 
Northern Territory oe 523,620 17.60 
Federal Capital Territory 940 0.03 
Total =, 2,974,581 100.00 


4. Coastal 


60 to 68), 


Configuration.—(i) General. 
configuration of the coast ; the most remarkab 
on the north, and the Great Australian Bight 
on the extreme north is the only other remark. 
No. 1, an numeration of the features of the coast-line of Australia was 


There are no striking features in the 
le indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria 
on the south, The Cape York Peninsula 
able feature in the outline. In Year Book 


given (see pp. 
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(ii) Coast-line. The lengths of coast-line, exclusive of minor indentations, of each 
State and of the whole continent, and the area per mile of coast-line, are shown in the 
following table :— 


AUSTRALIA—COAST-LINE AND AREA PER MILE THEREOF. 


| Area Area 
State. Coast-line. | per Mile of State. Coast-line. | per Mile of 
Coast-line. - Coast-line. 
| 
Miles. Sq. miles. | Miles. 8q. miles. 
New South Wales(a) 700 443 South Australia 1,540 247 
Victoria. . se 680 129 | Western Australia 4,350 224. 
Queensland af 3,000 223 | Continent (b) .. 11,310 261 
Northern Territory 1,040 503 | Tasmania ze 900 29 
(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (6) Area 2,948,366 square miles. 


For the entire Commonwealth of Australia this gives a coast-line of 12,210 miles 
and an average of 244 square miles for one mile of coast-line. According to Strelbitski, 
Europe has only 75 square miles of area to each mile of coast-line, and, according to recent 
figures, England and Wales have only one-third of this, viz., 25 square miles. 

(iii) Historical Significance of Coastal Names. It is interesting to trace the voyages 
of some of the early navigators by the names bestowed by them on various coastal 
features—thus Dutch names are found on various points of the Western Australian 
coast, in Nuyts’ Archipelago, in the Northern Territory and in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
Captain Cook can be followed along the coasts of New South Wales and Queensland ; 
Flinders’ track is easily recognized from Sydney southwards, as far as Cape Catastrophe, 
by the numerous Lincolnshire names bestowed by him ; and the French navigators of 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century have left their 
names all along the Western Australian, South Australian, and Tasmanian coasts. 


5. Geographical Features of Australia—In each of the earlier issues of this Year Book 
fairly complete information has been given concerning some special geographical element. 
The nature of this information and its position in the various Year Books can be readily 
ascertained on reference to the special index following the index to maps and graphs at 
the end of this work. 


6. Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Seismology of Australia.—Special articles dealing with 
these features have appeared in previous Year Books, but limits of space naturally preclude 
their repetition in each volume. As pointed out in 5 supra, however, the nature and 
position of these articles can be readily ascertained from the special index. 


7. Changing of German Place Names in Australia.—A list of German place and 
district names in Australia which were changed during the Great War appeared in Year 
Book No. 19, pages 50 and 51. Limitations of space, however, preclude its repetition in 
this issue. 


§ 2, Climate and Meteorology of Australia.* 


1. Introductory.—In preceding Year Books some account was given of the history 
of Australian meteorology, including reference to the development of magnetic observa- 
tions and the equipment for the determination of various climatological records. (See 
Year Book No. 3, pp. 79, 80.) In Year Book No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, will be found a short 
sketch of the creation and organization of the Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology, and 
a résumé of the subjects dealt with at the Meteorological Conference of 1907. Space will 
not permit of the inclusion of this matter in the present issue. 

2. Meteorological Publications——The following publications are issued daily from 
the Central Meteorological Bureau, viz. :—(i) Weather charts. (i) Rainfall maps. 
(iii) Bulletins, Victorian and Interstate, showing pressure, temperature, wind, rain, 
cloud extent, and weather. Similar publications are also issued from the divisional 
offices in each of the State Capitals. 


* Prepared from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologist, H. A. Hunt, Esquire. 
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Commencing with January, 1910, the ‘‘ Australian Monthly Weather Report,’’ 
containing statistical records from representative selected stations, with rain maps and 
diagrams, etc., was published, but was suspended in September, 1913. Complete rainfall 
and other climatological data are published in volumes of meteorological statistics for 
each State separately. : 

The first text book of Australian meteorology, ‘‘ Climate and Weather of Australia,” 
' was published in 1913. 

In addition, seventeen Bulletins of Climatology have been published, particulars of 
which are given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 13, page 53, and 
No. 19, page 51). 

The following publications have since been issued :— 

Instructions for Marine Meteorological Observers. 
Annnal Average Rainfall Map of Australia (revised to 1924). 


3. General Description of Australia.—A considerable portion (0.530) of three divisions 
of Australia is north of the tropic of Capricorn—that is to say, within the States of Queens- 
land and Western Australia, and the Northern Territory, no less than 1,149,320 square 
miles belong to the tropical zone, and 1,020,720 to the temperate zone. The whole 
area of Australia within the temperate zone, however, is 1,825,261 square miles; thus ~ 
the tropical part is about 0.386, or about five-thirteenths of the whole, or the “‘ tem- 
perate ’’ region is half as large again as the “ tropical’’ (more accurately 1.588). By 
reason of its insular geographical position, and the absence of striking physical features, 
Australia is, on the whole, less subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar 
area in other parts of the globe, and latitude for latitude Australia is, on the whole, more 
temperate, _ 

The. altitudes of the surface of Australia range up to a little over 7,300 feet, hence its 
climate embraces'a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is 
essentially alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given 
to the southern portion of the great Dividing Range. 

On the coast, the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, but in some 
portions of the interior it is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distribution 
of forest, therefore, with its climatic influence, is very uneven. In the interior, in places, 
there are fine belts of trees, but there are large areas also which are treeless, and where 
the air is hot and parching in summer. Again, on the coast, even so far south as latitude 
35°, the vegetation is tropical in its luxuriance, and to some extent also in character. 
Climatologically, therefore, Australia may be said to present a great variety of features. 


4. Meteorological Divisions.—(i) General. The Commonwealth Meteorologist has 
divided Australia, for climatological and meteorological purposes, into five divisions. 
The boundaries between these may be thus defined :—(a} Between divisions I. and it. 
the boundary between South and Western Australia, viz., the 129th meridian of east 
longitude ; (b) between divisions IT. and IIL., a line starting at the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
along the Norman River to Normanton, thence a straight line to Wilcannia on the 
Darling River, New South Wales; (c) between divisions II, and IV., a line from 
Wilcannia along the Darling River to its junction with the Murray ; (d) between divisions 
II. and V., a line from the junction of the Darling and Murray Rivers, along the latter 
to Encounter Bay ; (e) between divisions ITI. and IV., a line starting at Wilcannia, along 
the Darling, Barwon, and Dumaresq Rivers to the Great Dividing Range, and along 
that range and along the watershed between the Clarence and Richmond Rivers to Evans 
Head on the east coast of Australia; (f) between divisions IV. and V., a line from the 
Junction of the Darling and Murray Rivers along the latter to its junction with the 
Murrumbidgee, along the Murrumbidgee to the Tumut River, and along the Tumut River 
to Tumut, thence a straight line to Cape Howe: (g) Tasmania is included in division V. 

The population included within these boundaries at the Census of the 4th April, 1921 
was approximately as follows :— 

Division I TW Til. i V. 
Population 332,000 500,000 824,000 1,915,000 1,866,000 


In these divisions, the order in which the capitals occur is as follows :—(a) Perth, 
(6) Adelaide, (c) Brisbane, (d) Sydney, (e) Melbourne, and (f) Hobart; and the clima- 


tological and meteorological statistics relating to the capital cities are dealt with herein 
in accordance with that order. 


My 
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(ii) Special Climatological Stations. The latitudes, longitudes, and altitudes of special 
stations, the climatological features of which are graphically represented hereinafter . 
are as follows :— 


SPECIAL CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS—AUSTRALIA. 


Height A 4 a 

Tseatity. above Latitude, | Longitude. cui above Latitude. | Longitude. 
e Level. 8. EK, Leven 8. E. 

Feet. ‘deg. min.| deg. min. Feet. | deg. min.| deg. min. 
Perth dee TOT A SE DZ Ls. (60 Darwin Ss OTe el zee 2S 130.) bat 
Adelaide ae 140 | 34 56 | 138 35 Daly Waters GOT G ee G also sumo 
Brisbane Ae 137 | 27 28 |153 2 || Alice Springs | 1,926 | 23 38 | 133 37 
Sydney an WSS foe. of | ol “12 Dubbo * ar $70 |*32- 18 "148 385 
Melbourne .. 115 | 37 49 | 144 58 | Laverton, W.A.| 1.530 | 28 40 | 122 923 
Hobart es 177 | 42 53 | 147 20°|| Coolgardie .. |1,389 | 30 57] 121 10 


5. Temperatures.—(i) Comparisons with other Countries. In respect of Australian 
temperatures generally, it may be pointed out that the isotherm for 70° Fahrenheit 
extends in South America and South Africa so far south as latitude 33°, while in Australia 
it reaches only so far south as latitude 30°, thus showing that, on the whole, Australia 
has latitude for latitude a more temperate climate than other places in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included, 
for in the United States the 70° isotherm extends in several of the western States so far 
north as latitude 41°. In Europe, the same isotherm reaches almost to the southern 
shores of Spain, passing, however, afterwards along the northern shores of Africa till it 
reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
till it reaches Syria. In Asia, nearly the whole of the land area south of latitude 40° N. 
has a higher temperature than 70°. 

The extreme range of shade temperatures in summer and winter in a very large 
part of Australia amounts to probably only 81°. In Siberia, in Asia, the similar 
range is no less than 171°, and in North America 153°, or approximately double the 
Australian range. 

Along the northern shores of Australia the temperatures are very equable. At 
Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and coldest months is 
only 8.4°, and the extreme readings for the year, or the highest maximum in the hot- 
test month and the lowest reading in the coldest month, show a difference of under 50°. 


Coming southward, the extreme range of temperature increases gradually on the 
coast, and in a more pronounced manner inland. 


(ii) Hottest and Coldest Parts, A comparison of the temperatures recorded at coast 
and inland stations shows that, in Australia, as in other continents, the range increases 
with increasing distance from the coast. 

In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
occasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade, and during the dry winters the major 
portion of the country to the south of the tropics is subject to ground frosts. An exact 
knowledge of temperature disposition cannot be determined until the interior becomes 
more settled, but from data procurable it would appear that the hottest area of the 
continent is situated in the northern part of Western Australia about the Marble Bar 
and Nullagine goldfields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer 
sometimes exceeds 100° continuously for days and weeks. The coldest part of Aus- 
tralia is the extreme south-east of New South Wales and extreme east of Victoria— 
the region of the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if ever, reaches 100° 
even in the hottest of seasons. 

Tasmania as.a whole enjoys a most moderate and equable range of temperature 
throughout the year, although occasionally hot winds may cross the Straits and cause the 
temperature to rise to 100° in the low-lying parts. 
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(iti) Monthly Maximum and Minimum Temperatures. The normal monthly maximum 
. and minimum temperatures can be best shown by means of graphs, which exhibit the 
nature of the fluctuation of each for all available years. In the diagram herein for nine 
representative places in Australia, the, upper heavy curves show the mean maximum, 
and the lower heavy curves the mean minimum temperatures based upon daily 
observations, while the other curves show the humidities. 


6. Humidity. After temperature, humidity is the most important element of climate, 
ag regards its effect on human comfort, rainfall supply, and in connexion with engineering 
problems generally. ; 

In this publication the absolute humidity has. been graphically represented in the 
form of inches of vapour pressure (i.e. that portion of the barometric pressure due to 
vapour). It is this total quantity of moisture in the air which affects personal comfort, 
plays an important part in varying the density of the atmosphere, and in heating 
and refrigerating processes. The. more commonly quoted value, called the relative 
humidity, refers to the ratio which the actual moisture contents of the air bear to the 
total amount possible if saturation existed at the given temperature, and is usually 
quoted as a percentage. The relative humidity is an important factor in all drying” 
operations, but is much less important than the absolute humidity as affecting animal life. 

The mean monthly vapour pressure has also been added to the tables of climatological 
data for the capital cities included herein. 

The normal monthly values of vapour pressure, it should be noted, combine to make 
the annual curve for this element which is comparable with the maximum and minimum 
temperature curves, but the relative humidities consisting as they do of the extremes for 
each month, do not show the normal annual fluctuation which would be approximately 
midway between the extremes. 

The order of stations in descending values of vapour pressure is Darwin, Daly Waters, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, Hobart and Alice Springs, while the 
relative humidity diminishes in the order, Sydney, Hobart, Darwin, Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Perth, Adelaide, Daly Waters and Alice Springs. 


7. Evaporation.—(i) General. The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory 
is influenced by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure, and 
movement. In Australia, the question is of perhaps more than ordinary importance, 
since in its drier regions water has often to be conserved in “ tanks ** and dams. The 
magnitude of the economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the tabular 
records herein, which show that the yearly amount varies from about 32 inches at 
Hobart to 94 inches at Alice Springs in the centre of the Continent. Over the inland 
districts of the Continent it has been calculated that evaporation equals the rainfall 


where the annual totals are about 36 inches, the variations above and below this quantity 
being inverse, 


(ii) Monthly Evaporation Curves. The curves showing the mean monthly evapora- 
tion in various parts of Australia disclose how characteristically different are the amounts 


for the several months in different localities. The evaporation for representative places 
is shown on the diagram herein, 


(iii) Loss by Evaporation. In the interior of Australia the possible evaporation 
is greater than the actual rainfall. Since the loss by evaporation depends largely on the 
exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall be a minimum are 
advantageous. Further, the more protected from the direct rays of the sun and from 
winds, by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the loss by evaporation. These 
matters are naturally of more than ordinary concern in the drier districts of Australia. 


8. Rainfall.—(i) General. As even a casual reference to climatological maps indi- 
cating the distribution of rainfall and prevailing direction of wind would clearly show, the 
rainfall of any region is determined mainly by the direction and route of the prevailing 
_ winds, by the varying temperatures of the earth’s surface over which they blow, and by the 

physiographical features generally. 
Australia lies within the zones of the south-east trades and prevailing westerly winds. 
The southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 30° south 
latitude, and, with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Australian continent 
are precipitated along the Pavific slopes to the north of that latitude, the varying quantities 


. see acon 
In Australia, artificial storage ponds or reservoirs are called ‘ tanks.” 
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being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the shores and of the chain 
of mountains upon which the rain-laden winds blow from the New South Wales northern 
border to Thursday Island. The converse effect is exemplified on the north-west coast 
of Western Australia, where the prevailing winds, blowing from the interior of the continent 
instead of from the ocean, result in the lightest coastal rain in Australia. 

The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the very 
reliable, although generally light to moderate, rains enjoyed by the south-western portion 
of Western Australia, by the south-eastern agricultural areas of South Australia, by a 
great part of Victoria, and by the whole of Tasmania. 

(ii) Factors determining Distribution and Intensity of Rainfall. (iii) Time of Rainfall. 
In Official Year Book No. 6 (see pp. 72 to 74) some notes were given of the various factors 
governing the distribution, intensity, and period of Australian rainfall. 

(iv) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest known part of Australia is on the 
north-east coast of Queensland, between Port Douglas and Cardwell, where three stations 
situated on, or adjacent to, the Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual 
rainfall of between 144 and 165 inches. The maximum and minimum falls there are :— 
Goondi, 241.53 in 1894 and 67.88 inches in 1915, or a range of 173.65 inches ; Innisfail, 
211.24 in 1894 and 69.87 inches in 1902, or a range of 141.37 inches; Harvey Creek, 
254.77 in 1921 and 80.47 inches in 1902, or a range of 174.30 inches. 

On four occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last of 
these being in 1910, when 204.82 inches were registered. The record at this station covers 
a period of 34 years. 

Harvey Creek, in the shorter period of 26 years has three times exceeded 200 inches, 
the total for 1921 being 254.77 inches, and at the South Johnstone Sugar Experiment 
Station, where a gauge has recently been established, 202.52 inches were recorded in 1921. 

In Tasmania the wettest part is in the West Coast region, the mean annual rainfall 
at Lake Margaret being 145.34, with a maximum of 175.12 in 1924. 

The driest known part of the continent is in the Lake Eyre district in South 
Australia (the only part of the continent below sea level), where the annual average is 
only 5 inches, and where the fall rarely exceeds 10 inches for the twelve months. 

The inland districts of Western Australia were at one time regarded as the driest 
part of Australia, but authentic observations in recent years over the settled districts in 
the east of that State show that the annual average is from 10 to 12 inches. 

(v) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfall. The departure from the normal rainfall 
increases progressively from the southern to the northern shores of the continent, 
and similarly also at all parts of the continent subject to capricious monsoonal rains, 
as the comparisons hereunder will show. ‘The general distribution is best seen from the 
rainfall map herein, which shows the areas subject to average annual rainfalls lying between 
certain limits. The areas enjoying varying quantities of rainfall determined from the 
latest available information are shown in the following table :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL DISTRIBUTION. 
] 


Average Annual ; . | Queens-| South |Northern| Western Tas- ; 
Rainfall. ene . | Vietoria.| “land. {Australia| Territory Australia. as ae 


sqr. mls. | sqr. mls. | sqr. mls, | sqr. mls. | sqr. mis. sqr.mJs. |sqr.mls.| sqr. mls. 
Under 10 inches 48,749 | nil 80,496 |310,660 | 140,500 | 486,952 | nil 1,067,357 


10—15 C=, 78,454 | 19,270| 81.549 | 36.460 |132,780 | 255,092 | nil 603,605 
156—20 .,, 55,762 | 13,492 |111,833 | 19,940] 63,026| 94,101 304] 358,458 
20—25 ,, 45,140 | 14,170 |143,610| 8,620] 49,157). 44,340| 3,844 308,881 
25—30 ,, 30,539 | 15,579 | 99,895} 3,258] 41,608} 31,990} 3,016 225,885 
30—40_ (,, 33,557 | 14,450| 61.963} 1,036] 37,642] 59,520| 5,027 213,195 
Over 40 3 18,171} 10,923} 91,154 96 | 58,907 3,925 | 11,247] 194,423 


Total area .. |310,372| 87,884 |670,500 |380,070 |523,620 | 975,920 23,438 | 2,971,804 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) Over an area of 2,777 square miles no records are pase, 
Referring first to the capital cities, the records of which are given in the 
next table, it will be seen that Sydney, with a normal rainfall of 47 46 inches, occupies 
the chief place ; Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart and Adelaide following in that order, 
Adelaide with 21.18 inches being the driest. The extreme range from the wettest to the 
driest year is greatest at Brisbane (72.09 inches) and least at Adelaide (19.48 inches). 
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In order to show how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parts 
of the continent, the figures for representative towns have been selected. (See map.) 
The figures for Darwin, typical of the Northern Territory, show that nearly the whole 
of the rainfall occurs there in the summer months, while little or none falls in the 
middle of the year. The figures for Perth, as representing the south-western part of 
the continent, are the reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter ones are 
very wet. In Melbourne and Hobart the rain is fairly well distributed throughout the 
twelve months, with a maximum in October for the former, and in November for the 
latter. The records at Alice Springs and Daly Waters indicate that in the central parts 
of Australia the wettest months are in the summer and autumn. In Queensland, as in 
the Northern. Territory, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good 
averages are also maintained during the other seasons. 

’ On the coast of New. South Wales, the first six months of the year are the wettest, 
with a maximum in the autumn; the averages during the last six months are fair, and 
moderately uniform. Generally it may be said that approximately one-third of the area 
of the continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual average 
rainfall of from 20 to 50 or more inches, the remaining two-thirds averaging from 
5 to 20 inches. : 

(vi) Curves of Rainfall and Evaporation. The relative amounts of rainfall and ~ 
evaporation at different times through the year are clearly indicated in the graphs herein. 
Inspection thereof will show how large is the evaporation when water is fully exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun and to wind. 

(vii) Tables of Rainfall. The table of rainfall for a long period of years for each of 
the various Australian capitals affords information asto the variability of the fall in 
successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information as to 
what may be expected on particular occasions. As pointed out in 4 ante, the capitals are 
dealt with in the order in which they occur in the adopted meteorological divisions. 


RAINFALL—AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL CITIES, 1901 TO 1927. 


PERTH, ADELAIDE. BRISBANE. SYDNEY. | MELEOURNRE, HOBART. 
. | | 
a mn n xz . 

Year, aan ellie Pelee oS lcx e : . . 
Sean 2 eo 1a.) 2 e/a.) B 3S Waki 2 }a/3 ae gub t 
Bis! $4/ 8 =| $4] 2 ls] se] lel ee] 8 le] ssi 8lsi gs 
Eisjog| &ls)ed| 2 lsisa| &lelse] elelZal elel ca 

© vo < 
aja} Ss | 4 \2les | 212) seteg pelos) 2 i greg 842 res 
in, in in, in, in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in, 

1901 /36.75/122| .. 18,01/124; .. 488.48/110} .. |40.10/149] .. jo745i18] .. |2511149 

227,06 208)|etee 16.021123/ ..  |16.17| 87) .. |48.07]180| .. |23.081102] .. |e7.saii50| .. 
3 35.69 140 ate 25.47 /184 ma 49.27 /186 ais 38.62 |173 on 28.48 |1380 acs 25.86/139 = 
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te Ane ree fai 11.89 91 ai 83.99|141 x 56.42)149) .. 18,57 }129 ae 15.42)154 
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Notre.—The above avera 


i ge raintall figures for Brisbane, Sydni d Mi i : 
Mandal be vison hoe eee Re Be ane, | ydney, an elbourne differ slightiv from the mean 
#0 1900 inclusive will be found in Onieial Year book No 15 rage gs ee er OF Years. Annnal totals trom 1860 
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9. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the more re 

markable falls of 
the various States and in the Northern Territory, which have occurred within a Se 
In New South Wales and Queensland falls of less than 15 inches 
in the twenty- -four hours are not included. Reference, however, to them may be found 
in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 14, pp. 60-63) :— 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—NEW SOUTH WALES, UP TO 1927, INCLUSIVE. 


of twenty-four hours. 


Nam Ve . 
: 2 baie . Date. A eae sca eed Date Amnt. 
math ins. ins, 
ony 28 Mar., 1887| 17.14 || Dapto .. 11 May, 1 
Ataluen: .. 27 May, 1925 | 15.83 | amie Beckie desta, ist tibet 
Bega 27 Feb., 1919 | 17.88 || Madden’s Creek .. | 13 Jan.,1911 | 18.68 
Broger’s Creek 14 ,, 1898 | 20.05 || Morpeth 9 Mar,,1893 | 21.52 
ee +5 13 Jan., 1911 | 20.83 || Mount Kembla 13 Jan., 1911 | 18.25 
Bulli Mountain 13 Dec., 1898 | 17.14 || Numbugga 27 Feb., 1919 | 17.87 
Bulah Delah 16 Apr., 1927 | 19.80 || Tongara Farm 14.,, 1898 | 16.12 
Burragate 27 Dec., 1919 | 16.38 || Towamba : 5 Mar., 1883 | 20.00 
Candelo .. 27 Feb., ,, | 18.58 || South Head (near 
Condong 27 Mar., 1887 | 18.66 Sydney) 29 Apr., 1841 | 20.12 
Cordeaux River 14 Feb., 1898 | 22.58 BS ~ 16 Oct., 1844 | 20.41 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1927, INCLUSIVE. 
‘yepeeitee Mas Date. Amnt. Sa eile CE Date. Amnt, 
——- z 
ins. ins. 
Anglesey | 26 Dec., 1909 | 18.20 || Flying Fish Point 7 Apr., 1912 | 16.06 
Atherton (Cairns) . 31 Jan., 1913 | 16.69 ” ” ” 31 Jan., 1913 | 16.10 
Babinda (Cairns) .- 1 Feb., ,, | 20.5] || Gadgarra 10 Feb., 1927 | 15.00 
te % .. | 24Jdan., 1916 | 22.30 || Gladstone 4 Feb, 1911 | 18.83 
+ > 21 Apr., 1920 | 16.05 || Glen Boughton 5 Apr., 1894 | 18.50 
Babinda .. 25 Mar., 1921 | 15.76 || Goldsborough 
s 14 Feb., 1927 | 15.20 || (Cairns) 31 Jan., 1913 | 19.92 
Banyan .. I Mar., 1925 | 16.43 || Goondi Mill (Innis- 
Bloomsbury 14 Feb., 1893 | 17.40 fail) | 6 Apr., 1894 | 15.69 
ot 10 Jan., 1901 | 16.62 -? _ | 29 Dee., 1903 | 17.83 
Brisbane 21 4, 1887 | 18.31 Af re 10 Feb,, 1911 | 17.68 
Buderim Mountain 1Y,,, 1898'|'26:20 as hg 6 Apr., 1912 | 15.55 
Bundaberg 16 ,, 1913] 16.94 || Goondi .. | 30 Jan., 1913 | 24.10 
Burnett Heads Goorganga O88 eo Lease 
(Bundaberg) 16 1913 | 15.22 || Halifax .. 5 Feb,, 1899 | 15.37 
Cairns 11 Feb., 191] | 15.17 eo ee 6 Jan., 1901 | 15.68 
A i 2 Apr., ,, | 20,16 || Hambledon Mill . 25, 191 | 18.61 
Carbrook 23 Jan., 1918 | 22.66 oe Avan TPAD rian ase elo.02 
k. 24 Jan., 1918 | 15.77 x f 30 Jan., 1913 | 17.32 
Cardwell 18 Mar., 1904 | 18.24 || Hampden 23 Apr., 1918 | 17.30 
. ee 11 Mar., 1918 | 18.65 a 24 4, 17.19 
Carmila . 23 Jan., 1918 | 15.92 || Harvey Creek 8 Mar., 1899 17.72 
Clare Bb 26 ,, 1896 | 15.30 = $5 11 Jan., 1905 | 16.96 
Clump Point 12 Feb., 1927 | 15.79 » ” 3, 1011 |.27.76 
Collaroy .. 23 Jan., 1918 | 18.06 i. Fe 2 Apr., 16.46 
Crohamhurst ‘, 54 31 Jan., 1913 24.72 
(Biackall Range) 2 Feb., 1893 | 35.71 5. _ 25 Mar., 1921 | 15,80 
& es 9 Jan., 1898 | 19.65 é. od 12 Mar., 1924 | 16.50 
* s 6 Mar., ,, | 16.01 13 Mar., ,, | 15.78 
Croydon . 29 Jan., 1208 | 15.00 Haughton Valley... 26 Jan., 1896 | 18.10 
Danbulla 13 Feb., 1927 | 17.09 rae (Wood- 
Dungeness 16 Mar., 1893 | 22.17 ford) . .. | 2 Feb., 1893 | 16.19 
Dunira 9 Jan., 1898 | 18.45 || Howard 15 Jan., 1905 | 19.55 
6 Mar., ,, | 15.95 || Huntley 27 Dec., 1916 | 18.94 
Dunwich .. ve 8 May, 1925 | 15.46 || Innisfail (formerly 
Fairymead Planta- Geraldton) 11 Feb., 1889 | 17.13 
16 Jan., 1913 | 15.32 #8 os 6 Apr., 1894 | 16.02 


tion (Bundaberg) 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS—QUEENSLAND—continued. 


Name of Town or 


el eae es pete Locality. sages ees 
ee Jan., 1913 | 15.05 
Innisfail (formerl Mourilyan 31 Jan., 19 15. 
ey | 24 Jan., 1900 | 15.22 || Mundoolun 21. ,, 1887) 17:95 
“B 3 29 Dec., 1903 | 21.22 || Nambour 9 ,, 1898 | 21.00 
a ie 2 Apr., 1911 | 15.00 y 27 Dec., 1909 | 16.80 
# 3 7 ,, 1912 | 20.50 || Netherdale 22 Jan., 1918 | 19.50 
i », + | 31 Jan., 1913 | 20.91 || Oxenford 14 Mar., 1908 | 15.65 
Kamerunga (Cairns) | 2 Apr., 1911 | 21.00 || Palmwoods 10 Jan., 1898 | 15.85 
ry 3 31 Jan., 1913 | 16.00 = .. | 25 Dec., 1909 | 17.75 
Koumala 23 4, 1918 | 22.31 || Pialba (Marybor’gh) |! 16 Jan., 1913 | 17.22 
- elt eee » | 20.65 || Plane Creek 
Kuranda (Cairns) .. | 11 Feb., 1911 | 16.30 (Mackay) 26 Feb.,..,, | 27.73 
i: = .. |17 Mar., ,, | 15.10 |} Port Douglas 10 Mar., 1904 | 16.34 
f ae 31. jabs, hg Seo | BES ae 17 ,, 1911/1610 
if es LApr., 0eh24.90 1)" ee 1 Apr, ,, |31.53 . 
_ i Day: ss | 28.80 || Proserpine 23 Jan., 1918 | 18.17 
of % 31 Jan., 1913 | 16.34 || Ravenswood 24 Mar., 1890 | 17.00 
Landsborough 2 Feb., 1893 | 15.15 || Redcliffe 16 Feb., 1893 | 17.35 
Low Island 10 Mar., 1904 | 15.07 || Rosedale 16 Jan., 1913 | 18.90 
1 Apr., 1911 | 15.30 || Sarina .. 2x. Sy) ASLS 12260. 
Lyndon (via Brixton) 3 ,, 1917 /17.00a|| St. Lawrence cot oO (2407896 1:15.00 
Mackay .. 21 Jan., 1918 | 24.706|| The Hollow (Mac- 
220s S57 eA 25 -kay) .. 3 23 Feb., 1888 | 15.12 
Sugar Experimental Thornborough 20 Apr., 1903 | 18.07 
Farm, Mackay .. |21 ,, 4 16.80 || Townsville 24 Jan., 1892 | 19.20 
5 ea eee ss L720 Re 28 Dec., 1903 | 15.00 
Macnade Mill 5 Feb., 1899 | 15.20 || Tully 10 Feb., 1927 | 15.06 
ne 6 Jan., 1901 | 23.33 ee at 12 5, iS 23.86 
ee 4 Mar., 1915 | 22.00 || Victoria Mill -. | 6 Jan,, 1901 | 16.67 
Mapleton 26 Dec., 1909 | 15.72 || Woodlands (Yepp’ n) al ,, 189s ,2s07 
Mirani .. 12 Jan., 1901 | 16.59 |} Wootha 10 Feb., 1915 | 15.93 
Miriam Vale (B’ bers) 17 ,, 1913] 15.80 || Yandina 1 & 7 E88s 720s 
Mooloolah 13 Mar., 1892 | 21.53 aS 9 Jan., 1898 | 19.25 
2 Feb., 1893 | 19.11 53 28 Decv., 1909 | 15.80 
Mossman 14 ,, 1927) 15.75 || Yarrabah 2 Apr., 1911 | 30.65 
Mount Cuthbert 8 Jan., 1911 | 18.00 * 24 Jan., 1916 | 27.20 
Mount Molloy 31 Mar., ,, | 20.00 % 25. > | 18.60 
eo 1 Apr., ,, | 20.00 |} Yeppoon 31 ,, 1893 | 20.05 
” 2 9 »» | 20.00 ” 8 ,, 1898; 18.05 
Mourilyan 11 Feb., 1911 | 17.40 3. 8 Oct., 1914 | 21.70 
” 7 Apr., 1912 18.97 


HEAVY RAIN FALLS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


UP TO 1927, INCLUSIVE. 


Name of Town or 


Date. 


Name of Town or 


Locality. xan Locality. Date. Amnt. 

‘ ins. ins. 
Alice Downs 15 Mar., 1922 | 10.58 || Exmouth Gulf 2 Feb., 1918 | 12.50 
Balla Balla 21 ,, 1899/14.40 || Fortescue 3 May, 1890 | 23.36 
Bamboo Creek 22.2%), 10.10 || Frazier Downs 3 Mar., 1916 | 11.25 
Boodarie 3 Jan., 1896 10.03 || Gnaraloo 20 ,, 1923 | 11.00 
re 2a, 14.53 || Kerdiadary 7 Feb., 1901 | 12.00 
Booloogooroo Liameese 1993 10.96 || Meda .. 2 Mar., 1916 | 10.55 
Broome . ea 6 Jan., 1917 | 14.00 || Millstream 5 ,, 1900] 10.00 
Carlton eet Ll a3) 1908" LORE Minilya 15 Jan., 1923 | 11.50 
Cossack . 3 Apr., 1898 | 12.82 Obagama 28 Feb., 1910 | 12.00 
- an 16° 4 -1900i 918.98 $s 24 Dec., 1920 | 13,02 
Croydon .. 3 Mar., 1903 | 12.00 || Pilbara . 2 Apr., 1898 | 14.04 
Derby g 29 Dec., 1898 | 13.09 Point Cloates 20 Jan., 1909 | 10.87 
i 7 Jan., 1917 | 16.47 || Point Torment 17 Dec., 1906 | 11.86 


a Mr. Jas. Laidlaw, of Lyndon, states that this fell in 4 hours. 


b 374 hours, 


e 223 hours. 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA—continwed. 
Sal calltritah De ee oie Date Amn. 
ins, ins. 
Port George IV. 17 Jan., 1915 | 11.24 || Whim Creek 21 Mar., 1899 | 18.17 _ 
Roebourne 3 Apr., 1898 | 11.44 9 be 6 ,, 1900 | 10.03 
a5 ‘ 6 Mar., 1900 | 10.32 Ls FA 3 ,, 19031! 10.44 
Roebuck Plains 5 Jan., 1917 | 14.01 |, Winderrie 17 Jan., 1923 | 14.23 
i) Gre » | 22.36 || Woodstock 214, 1912 |.13.00 
Springvale 14 Mar., 1922 | 12.25 || Wyndham 27 Jan., 1890 | 11.60 
Tambray G4, 8 £900" 11.00 is 4 Mar., 1919 | 12.50 
H 3 ,, 1903|10.47 || Yardie Creek 3 Feb., 1918 | 10.00 
Thangoc .. 17-19 Feb. ’96) 24.18 || Yeeda 2 Mar., 1916 | 10.70 
2 ae 28 Dec., 1898 | 11.15 6 6 Jan., 1917 | 10.20 
Whim Creek 3 Apr., 1898 | 29.41 35 ie ke 2 RPA) 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—NORTHERN TERRITORY, UP TO 1927, INCLUSIVE. 
Rak de or teens ayaees ee Ot te or Date. Amnt, 
ins, ins. 
Bathurst Island Cosmopolitan Gold 
Mission 7 Apr., 1925 | 11.85 Mine .. .. | 24 Dec., 1915 | 10.66 
Bonrook .. 24 Dec., 1915 | 10.60 || Darwin .. ey le Dec aLOlonbi.Gm 
Borroloola 14 Mar., 1899 | 14.00 || Groote Eylandt .. |30-31 Mar., 23] 12.00e 
Brock’s Creek 4 Jan., 1914 | 19.68 || Lake Nash 21 Mar., 1901 | 10.25 
Fe) = 24 Dec., 1915 | 14.33 || Pine Creek 8 Jan., 1897 | 10.35 
Burrundie 4 Jan., 1914 | 11.61 
(a) Approximate only, as gauge was washed away. 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1927, INCLUSIVE. 
q | 
ee caliee oe Date. Amnt. pee ox Date. Amnt. 
ins. ins. 
Wilmington 28 Feb., 1921 | 3.97 || Wilmington 1 Mar., 1921} 7.12 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—VICTORIA, UP TO 1927, INCLUSIVE. 
Sn des or Date. Adnné. EAS be oe Date. Amnt 
f ; ins. ins. 
Balook .. | 26 Sept.,1917 | 5.32 || Mt. Buffalo 6 June, 1917 | 8.53 
5 LaaTiw Dred Lo W728 es FeO C66 
” 28s, 33 2.08 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—TASMANIA, UP TO 1927, INCLUSIVE. 
| Name of T . 
Name ot owner | ote, | amnt. | NamgotFovmer | pate, | ant, 
= = a7 Get P SSS) = 
ins. F ins. 
Cullenswood 5 June, 1923 | 10.50 Mathinna .. (.8-LO Mar., I 15.79 
Gould’s Country 8-10 Mar., 11 | 15.33 || The Springs . |80-31 Jan., 716) 10.75 
Lottah 18.10 || Triabunna 5 June, 1923 | 10.20 


8-10 ,, 
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10. Snowfall.—Light snow has been known to fall occasionally so far north as 
latitude 31° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons, it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of the State of New South 
Wales, and has extended at times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, from 
its southern extremity in Victoria so far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. During 
the winter, for several months, snow covers the ground to a great extent on the Australian 
‘Alps, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the night. In the 
ravines around Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely disappears. 

The antarctic “V-shaped disturbances are always associated with the most 
pronounced and extensive snowfalls. The barometric gradients are very steep where 
the “ trough line” extends northward, and the apexes are unusually sharp-pointed, and 
protrude into very low latitudes, sometimes even to the tropics. 


11. Hail_—Hail falls most frequently along the southern shores of the 
continent in the winter, and over south-eastern Australia during the summer months. 
The size of the hailstones generally increases with distance from the coast, a 
fact which lends strong support to the theory that hail is brought about by ascending 
currents. A summer rarely passes without some station experiencing a fall of stones 
exceeding in size an ordinary hen-egg, and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanized 
iron bear evidence of the weight and penetrating power of the stones. 

The hailstorms occur most frequently when the barometric readings indicate a flat 
and unstable condition of pressure They are almost invariably associated with tornadoes 
or tornadic tendencies, and on the east coast the clouds from which the stones fall are 
generally of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


12. Barometric Pressures.—The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to sea- 
level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast to 
29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
In January, the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central areas 
to 29.95 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches at 
Darwin to 30.12 inches at Alice Springs. Barometer readings corrected to mean sea- 
level and standard gravity have, under anticyclonic conditions in the interior of the 
continent, ranged as high as 30.77 inches (at Kalgoorlie on the 28th July, 1901) and 
have fallen as low as 27.55 inches. This lowest record was registered at Mackay during 
a tropical hurricane on the 21st January, 1918. An almost equally abnormal reading of 
27.88 inches was recorded at Innisfail during a similar storm on the 10th March, 1918. 
The mean annual fluctuations of barometric pressure for the capitals of Australia are 
shown on the graph herein. 


13. Wind.—Notes on’ the distinctive wind currents in Australia were given in pre- 
ceding Year Books (see No. 6, page 83), but, owing to limitations of space, have not been 
included herein. 

14. Cyclones and Storms.—The “‘ elements ” in Australia are ordinarily peaceful, and 
while destructive cyclones have visited various parts, more especially coastal areas, such 
visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 

During the winter months, the southern shores of the continent are subject to cyclonic 
storms, evolved from the V-shaped depressions of the southern low-pressure belt. They 
are felt most severely over the south-western parts of Western Australia, to the south- 
east of South Australia, in Bass Strait, including the coast line of.Victoria, and on the 
west coast of Tasmania. Apparently the more violent wind pressures from these cyclones 
are experienced in their northern half, or in that part of them which has a north-westerly 
to a south-westerly circulation. 

The north-east coast of Queensland is occasionally visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first four months of the year, these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve first to the S.W. and finally towards the S.E. Only a small percentage 
however, reach Australia, the majority recurving in their path to the east of New 
Caledonia. 

Very severe cyclones, locally known as “ willy willies,” are peculiar to the north- 
west Coast of Western Australia from the months of November to April inclusive. They 
apparently originate in the ocean in the vicinity of Cambridge Gulf, and travel in a south- 
westerly direction with continually increasing force, displaying their greatest ener 
near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° and 22° South. The winds pees 
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ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF NORMAL MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE AND 


HUMIDITY. 
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EXPLANATION.—The upper and lower heavy lines in each graph represent the maximum and minimum 
temperatures respectively. The Fahrenheit temperature scales are shown on the outer edge of the sheet 
under ‘‘ F.” and the centigrade scales in the two inner columns under “ Cy 


The broken line shows the normal absolute humidity in the form of 9a,m. vapour pressures for which 
the figures in the outer “ F ’”’ columns represent hundredths of an inch of barometric pressure. 


The upper and lower fine lines join the greatest and the least monthly means of relative humidity 
respectively, the figures under the otter columns “F ”’ indicating percentage values. 


ssure joining the mean monthly values serve to show the 


The curves for temperature and vapour prc : 
raphs joining the extreme values for each 


annual fluctuation of these elements, but the relative humidity g: 
month do not indicate any normal annual variation. 
asure of the mean diurnal 


Comparison of the maximum and minimum temperature curves affords a me u 
ally a range of 21 


range of temperature. At Perth in the middle of January, for instance, there is norm 
from 62° F: to 84° F., but in June it is only 15° from 48° F. to 68° F. 

The relative humidity curves illustrate the extreme range of the mean monthly humidity over a 
number of years. 
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MEAN MONTHLY RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION. 
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EXPLANATION.—On the preceding graphs thick lines denote rainfall, and thin lines evaporation, and 
show the fluctuation of the mean rate of fall per month throughout the year. The results, plotted from the 
Climatological Tables herein are shown in inches (see the outer columns), and the corresponding metric 


see (centimetres) is shown in the two inner columns. The evaporation is not given for Darwin and Daly 
aters. 


At Perth, Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Hobart, Alice Springs, and Coolgardie the results have 
been obtained from jacketed tanks sunk in the ground. At Sydney and Dubbo sunken tanks without 
water jackets are used, whilst at Laverton (W.A.) the records are taken from a small portable jacketed 
evaporation dish of 8 inches in diameter. 


The distance for any date from the zero line to the curve represents the average number 
of inches, reckoned as per month, of rainfall at that date. Thus, taking the curves for Adelaide in 
the middle of January the rain falls on the average at the rate of about three-fourths of an inch per munth, 
or, say, at the rate of about 9 inches per year. In the middle of June it falls at the rate ofa little over 
3 inches per month, or, say, at the rate of about 37 inches per year. At Dubbo, the evaporation is at the 
tate of nearly 11% inches per month about the middle of January, and only about 13 inches at the middle 
of June. 


The mean annual rainfall and evaporation at the places indicated are given in the appended table. 


MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION. 


} | | 
: Eva pora- ) | 2 Evapora- 
Place. Rainfall. | dt | lace, | Rainfall. Pian 
Tn. | In. In. In. 
Perth id 34.37 65.87 | Darwin ot 61.67 — 
Adelaide se 21.18 | 54.59 Daly Waters .. | 26.63 — 
Brisbane de 45.29 54.76 || Alice Springs .. 11.10 94.24 
Sydney ve 47.46 | 38.70 || Dubbo Sal eaotan 66.37 
Melbourne ae 25.47 | 39.04 || Laverton, W.A. | 9.67 a: Dee irs 
Hobart si PsU79 Soe | Coolgardie A | 10.06 84.41 


MEAN BAROMETRIC PRESSURE.—CAPFITAI, CITIES. 
; ADELAIDE. BRISBANE. ff 
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EXPLANATION.—The lines representing the yearly fluctuations of barometric egress at me oe 
capital cities are means for long periods, and are plotted from the Climatological Post nett Pe ages 
sures are shown in inches 0n about 24 times the natural scale, and the epee es cl 
are also shown in the two inner columns, in which each division represents One miljimetre, 


i i i i it will be seen that the 
ETATION.—Taking the Brisbane graph for purposes of illustration, i y i 
ane in the middle of January is about 29.87 inches, and there are maxima in the middle of May 


and August of about 30.09 inches. 


Arca affected and period of duration of the Longest Heat Waves when the Maximum 
Temperature for consecutive 24 hours reached or exceeded [00° Fah. 
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storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are very violent and destructive, and 
cause great havoc amongst the pearl-fishers: The greatest velocities are usually eo be 
found in the south-eastern quadrant of the cyclones, with north-east to east winds 
After leaving the north-west coast, these storms either travel southwards, following the 
coastline, or cross the continent to the Great Australian Bight. When they take the 
latter course, their track is marked by torrential rains, as much as 29.41 ‘inches for 
example, being recorded in 24 hours at Whim Creek from one such occurrence. Falls of 
10 inches and over have frequently been recorded in the northern interior of Western 
Australia from similar storms. 

Some further notes on severe cyclones and on “ southerly bursters,” a characteristic 
feature of the eastern part of Australia, will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 6, pp. 84, 85. 86). 

A special article dealing with ‘‘ Australian Hurricanes and Related Storms ” appeared 
in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 80-84. 


15. Influences affecting Australian Climate——(i) General. Australian history does 
not cover a sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether 
or not the advance of settlement has materialiv affected the climate as a whole. Local 
changes have, however, taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the treat- 
ment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example, the mean 
temperature of Sydney shows a rise of two-tenths of a degree during the last twenty 
years, a change probably brought about by the great increase of residential and manu- 
facturing buildings within the city and in the surrounding suburbs. Again, low-lying 
lands on the north coast of New South Wales, which originally were seldom subject to 
frosts, have, with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests, experienced annual 
visitations, the probable explanation being that through the absence of trees the cold 

air of the high lands now flows unchecked and untempered down the sides of the hills 
to the valleys and lower Jands. 

(ii) Influence of Forests on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
a great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalizing one ; thus, especially in equatorial regions, and during the warmest portion 
of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They also reduce 
the diurnal extremes of shade temperatures by altering the extent of radiating surface 
by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air, and while decreasing evaporation 
from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation greatly diminishes 
the rate of flow-off of rain and the washing away of surface soil, and when a region is 
protected by trees, a steadier water supply is ensured, and the rainfall is better conserved. 
In regions of snowfall, the supply of water to rivers is similarly regulated, and without this 
and the sheltering influence of ravines and “ gullies,” watercourses supplied mainly 
by melting snow would be subject to alternate periods of flooding and dryness. This 
is borne out in the case of the inland rivers; the River Murray, for example, which has 
never been known to become dry, deriving its steadiness of flow mainly through the 
causes indicated. 

(iii) Direct Influence of Forests on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is 
undoubtedly induced by forests, while others take the opposite view. 

Sufficient evidence exists, however, to prove that, even if the rainfall has not increased, 
the beneficial climatic effect of forest lands more than warrants their protection and 
extension. Rapid rate of evaporation, induced by both hot and cold winds, injures crops 
and makes life uncomfortable on the plains, and, while it may be doubted that the forest 
aids in increasing precipitation, it must be admitted that it does check winds and the 
rapid evaporation due to them. ‘Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully planted 
in central parts of the United States, and there is no reason why similar experiments 
should not be successful in many parts of the treeless interior of Australia. The belts 
should be planted at right angles to the direction of the prevailing parching winds, and 
if not more than half a mile apart will afford shelter to the enclosed areas. 

In previous issues some notes on observations made in other countries were added 
(see Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 86 and 95). 


16. Rainfall and Temperatures, Various Cities.—The following table shows rainfall 
and temperature for various important cities throughout the world, for the site of the 
Federal capital, and for the capitals of the Australian States, 
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RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE—VARIOUS CITIES. 


Annual Rainfall. Temperature. 
Height am A 4 et pan 1 > te © 
Place. above i - re apres es ee | ee Se 
MSL.) 6 | 6 2 | 82] 32] & 8| see] Sse 
— = aa | ac rPCcCcl!l ra 
4 ais snese | S22 | 288/285 
Ft. Jns. Ins. Ins. | Fahr. | Fabr.| Fahr. Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. 
Amsterdam * 6 | 27.29 | 40.59 | 17.60 | 63.2 | 36-8 | 90.0 4.1 | 64.4 | 35.4 
Auckiand ae 125 | 43.88 | 74.15 | 26.32 | 66.2 | 52.5 | 91.0 31.9 | 67.1 | 51.8 
Athens ne 851 | 15.48 | 383.33 | 4.56 | 79.2 | 49.1 | 109.4 19.6 | 81.0 | 47.4 
Bergen .. 72 | 77.09 | 111.58 | 44.49 | 56.8 | 34.2 | 88.5 4.8 | 57.9 | 33.6 
Berlin .. 161 | 22.72 | .80.04 | 14.25 | 64.8 | 33.0 | 98.6 |—18.0 | 66.0 | 31.8 
Berne 1,877 | 36.30 | 58.23 | 24.69 | 62.2 | 30.1 | 91.4 |— 3.6 | 64.4 | 28.0 
Bombay 7 | 71.15-| 114.89 | 33.41 | 88.5 | 75.1 | 100.0 55.9 | 84.8 | 74.2 
Breslau +--+} 482 .| 22.52 | 32.56 | 16.50 | 64.1 | 33.5 | 100.0 |—23.4 | 65.5 | 29.3 
Brussels tse 328 | 28.35 | 41.18 | 17.73 | 62.6 | 36.0 | 95.5 |— 4.4 | 63.7 | 34.5 
Budapest Xe 500 | 25.20 | 35.28 | 16.79 | 68.6 | 30.2 | 98.6 |— 5.1 | 70.4 | 28.2 
Buenos Ayres .- 82 | 38.7 79.72 | 20.04 | 72.7 | 50.9 ! 103.1 22.3 | 73.8 | 50.0 
Calcutta Se 21 | 61.82 | 98.48 | 38.43 | 85.6 | 68.0 | 108.2 44.2 | 86.0 | 66.4 
Capetown a0 40 | 25.50} 36.72 | 17.71.| 68.1 | 54.7 | 102.0 84.0 | 68.8 | 53.9 
Caracas -- | 8,420 | 30.03 | 47.86 | 23.70 | 68 3 | 65.3 | 87.8 48.2 | 69.2 | 63.7 
Chicago 36 823 | 33.28 | 45.86 | 24.52 | 70.0 | 26.1 | 163.0 |—23.0 | 72.4 | 93.7 
Christchurch 30 25 | 25.16 | 86.30 | 13.64 | 64.3 | 43.3] 95.7 21.3 | 61.6 | 42.4 
Christiania (Oslo). . 75 |'23.23 | 32.21 | 16.26 | 61.0 | 24.5 | 95.0 |—21.1 | 62.6] 23.9 
Colombo an 40 | 83.83 | 189.70 | 51.60 | 81.5 | 79.9| 95.8 65.0 | 82.6 | 79.1 
Constantinople .. 245 | 28.75 | 42.74 | 14.78 | 74.0 | 43.5 | 103.6 18.0 | 75.7 | 42.0 
Copenhagen 4 10 | 20.79 | 25.83 | 15.47 | 60.4 | 33.3] 85.5 |— 8.3 | 61.9 | 32.4 
_ Dresden ae 115 | 26.80 | 34.49 | 17.72 | 62.9 | 32.4 98.4 |—15.3 | 64.4] 31.6 
Dublin .. M5 47 | 27.66 | 85.56 | 16.60 | 59.4 | 42.0 | 87.2 13.3 | 60.5 | 41.7 
Dunedin ay 300 | 36.96 | 54.51 | 22.15 | 56.3 | 42.6] 94.0 23.0 | 57.0 | 41.5 
Durban 28 260 | 40.79} 71.27 | 27.24 |*75.6 | 64.4 | 110.6 41.1 | 76.7 | 68.8 
Edinburgh oe 441 | 25.21 | 32.05 | 16.44 | 55.8 | 38.8] 87.7 5.0 | 67.2 | 88.3 
Geneva .. ++ | 1,328 33.48 46.89 | 21.14 | 64.4 | 33.7 AS aa 66.2 | $2.2 
Genoa .. St 157 | 51.29 | 108.22 | 98.21 | 73.8 | 46.8 | 94.5 16.7 | 75.4 | 45.5 
Glasgow 50 184 | 38.49}. 56.18 | 29.05 | 52.7 | 41.0 | 84.9 6.6 | 58.0 | 38.4 
Greenwich Ee 149 | 23.50 | 35.54 | 16.38 | 62.0 | 39.5 | 100.0 6.9 | 63.5 | 38.5 
Hong Kong 3d 109 | 84.28 | 119 72 | 45.84 | 86.2 | 64.8 | 97.0 82.0 | 86.7 | 62.9 
Johannesburg .. | 5,750 | 31.63 | 50.00 | 21.66 | 65.4 | 54.4 | 94.0 23.3 | 68.2 | 48.9 
Leipzig .. Sc 384 | 24.69 | 31.37] 17.10 | 63.1 | 31.5 | 97.8 |-14.8 | 64.8 | 30.6 
Lisbon .. ne 312 | 29.18 | 52.79] 17.82 | 69.6 | 51.3] 94.1 82.5 | 70.2 | 49.8 
London (Kew) .. 18 | 23.80 | 38.20 | 16.64 | 61.2 | $9.8 | 94.0 9.4 | 62.7 | 88.9 
Madras .. a 22° | 49.85 |: 88.41 | 18.45 | 89.0 | 76.8 | 113.0 57.5 | 89.9] 76.1 
Madrid -» | 2,149 | 16.28 | 27.48] 9.18 | 73.0 | 41.2 | 107.1 10.5 | 75.7 | $9.7 
Marseilles Bi 246 | 22.24°] 43.08 | 12.28 | 70:5 | 45.3 | 100.4 FAST 1} 723: AG 
Moscow ah 526 | 18.94 | 29.28 | 12.07 | 63.4 | 14.7 | 99.5 |—44.5 | 66.1 | 11.9 
Naples .. a 489 | 34.00 | 56.58 | 21.75 | 73.6 | 48.0 | 99.1 23.9 | 75.4 | 46.8 
New York Se 314 | 44.63 | 58.68 | 33.17 | 71.4 | 31.8 | 102.0 |—13.0 | 73-5 | 30.9 
Ottawa .. ey 236 | 83.40 | 53.79 | 25.63 | 67.2 | 14.1 | 98.0 |—33.0 | 69.7 | 19.0 
Paris ies Ris 164 | 22.64 | 29.57 | 16.46 | 63.5 | 37.2 | 101.1 |—14.1 | 64.9 | 36.1 
Pekin .. ae 143 | 24.40 | 36.00 | 18.00 | 77.7 | 26.6 | 114.0 |— 5.0 | 79.2 | 93/6 
Petrograd e, 16 |°21.80 | 20.52 | 18.75} 61.1 | 17.4 7.0 |—88.2 | 68.7 | 15.2 
Quebec .. we 296 | 40.50 | 58.79 | $2.12 | 63.5 | 12.4 | 96.0 |—34.0 | 66.8 | 10.1 
‘Rome .. is 166 | 32.57] 57.89 | 12.72 | 74.8 | 46.0 | 104.2 7.2 | 76.1 | 44.6 
San Francisco... 155 | 22.27 | 88.82] 9.00 | 58.8 | 50.5 | 101.0 29.0 | 59.8 | 49.5 
Shanghai = 21 | 45.00 | 62.52 | 27.92 | 78.0 | 41.1 | 102.9 10.2 | 80.4 | 37.8 
Singapore rs 8 | 91.99 | 158.68 | 32.71 | 81.2 | 78.6 | 94.2 63.4 | 81.5 | 78.3 
Stockholm Rs 144 | 19.09 | 28.27 | 11.81 | 59.5 | 27.8] 96.8 |-25.6 | 61.9 26.4 
Tokio .. ” 65 | 61.45 | 86.37 | 45.72 | 74.8 | 39.2 | 97.9 1V.20 "| PREP S78 
Trieste .. + 85 | 42.04 | 68.14 | 26.57 | 73.9 | 41.3 | 99.5 14.0 | 76.8 | $9.5 
Vienna .. ifs 663 | 24.50 | 33.90 | 16.50 | 65.7} 30.4 | 97.7 |— 8.0 | 67.1 28.0 
Vladivostock . 55 | 19.54 | 83.60 | 9.39] 68.9] 11.0] 95.7 |-21.8 | 69.4 6.1 
Washington Ad 112 43.50 61.83 | 80.85 | 74.7 | $4.5 | 106.0 |—15.0 76.8 | 32.9 
Wellington (N.Z.) 10 | 48.65 | 67.68 | 27.88 | 61.8 | 48.6 | &8.0 28.6 | 62.5 | 47.7 
Ziirich .. ++ | 1,542 | 45.16 | 78.27 | 29.02 | 63.3 | 81.8 | 94:1 |— 018 | 65.1 | 29's 
FrprraL Carrran Sirs. 

Canberra (Dist. 2,000 (a) (0) 

Guanieee” {iio | 22.59 | 41.29 | 10.45 | 67.7 | 44.0 | 102.6 | 14.0 | 68.5 | ao: 
Srare Caprrazs. 

Perth .. haa 197 | 84.37 | 49.22 | 20.91 Ak Ba 108.4 34.2 | 74.1 | 55.2 
Adelaide im 140 | 21.18 | 30.87 | 11.39 | 73:0 | 53.1 | 116.3 82.0 | 74.0 | 51.8 
Brisbane He 137 | 45.80 | 88.26 | 16.17 | 76.7 | 59.7 | 108.9 36.1 | 77.2 | 58.5 
Syduey .. a 138 | 47.82 | 82.76 | 21.49 | 71.0 | 54.1 | 108.5 35.9 | 71.6 | 52.7 
Melbourne w 115. | 26.04 | 44.25 | 15.61 | 66.6 | 50.0 | 111.9 7.0 | 67.6 | 48.7 
Hobart .. eh 177_| 23.79 | 438.89 | 13.48 | 61.5 | 46.9 | 105.2 27.0 | 62.8 | 45.7 


(a) Mean of the three hottest months, (0) Mean of the three coldest months, 
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5 CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
= 
Lat. 31° 57’ S., Lona. 115° 50’ E. Heicur asove M.S.L. 197 Fr. 
BaROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLoUDS, AND CLHAR Days. 
: BI a On ; Ske 
aoNSs ao Wind. Spi rene) 
Rime e q.2 ee 
Bass : BS |e |sSPin 
| fa gages Greatest Mean 2s are oe 3 
; onth. ge Gase 4 Hourl Prevaili oS ee B85 
| 8 8So,| Numberot |"Pres | Total | Direction | <28/s8) “2 als ¢ 
i EN SEES Miles in sure, | Miles. sae) 6) so 4\°8 
, 5 Oh 7 
: CCE 2) peas aauaain Gc gam. spm./se8/F5/555|28 
No. of yrs. over which 
-—-_ observation extends = 30 29 30 30 29 30° 80 | 30 
January 29.906 797. +«-27/98 | 0.68 .| 11.198 |ESE SSW/10.39 11.5| 28 | 14 
3 February .. 29.924 | 650 6/08 | 0.63 | 9.742 |ESE SSW] 854/1.5| 30 | 12 
March .. 29.986 651 6/13.| 0.52 | 9.934 | 5B Wswl| 7.56/14] 33 | 12 
April = AS 30.074 955 25/00] 0.40 | 8225 |ENE SSw| 4.74/15] 43 | 8 
> May ee by: 30.072 768 5/12 | 0.86 | 8,104 | NE WSW/ 2.74/22] 53 | 5 
‘Tune = te 30.058 | 914 19/27] 0.36 | 7.909 |NNE w | 1.75/22] 59 | 3 
= July ~ 30.091 1015 20/26| 0.40 | 8.617 |NNE Wea! 175 22 nioehns 
- August .. os 30.087 966 15/03 | 0.41 | 8.751 |INNE WSw/ 237/15! 53 | 5 
September fs 30.062 | 864 11/05| 0.46 | 8916 | NE WSW| 3.33/1.4] 4.9 | 6 
October .. op 30.029 809 6/16 | 0.58 | 9886 |SSE SW | 523/1.1| 50 | 6 
November... 3 29.990 777 + 18/97 | 0.58 | 10.087 | SE Sw | 7.63 |1.4| 38 | 8 
December id 29.927 | 776 6/22 | 0.64 | 10,901 | SE SSW] 984/18] 30 | 12 
Totals. ws = on ais = 65.87 (19.7, — | 96 
E Year < Averages .. 30.017 _- 0.49 9,360 E SW — |—| 43 |— 
a - Extremes 2 1015 20/7/26 | — a ae pace ae ase es 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
4 _ Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme : 
a ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.), 2 ; Temperature (Fahr.). rey 
Behe i M ne Highest Lowest abe 
ean ean . t 1 Ss Owes yan ed 
ae Mi Mean Highest. Lowest. | 3s in Sun. ni Gres eng 
No. of yrs. over which | | 2 Le 
‘observation extends | 1 soil Be a . ¥ ; whi nu oo ee 
January 84.4 | 63.1 | 73.8 | 108.4 28/21 | 48.6 20/26 | 50.8) 177.3 22/14 | 39.5 20/25 | 319.9 
February .. *! | g4.7 | 63.5 | 74.1 | 107-4 7/23| 47.7 1/02 | 59.7| 169.0 4/99|39.8 1/13 | 273.8 
March. 1) | 8113 | 61.0] 71:2 | 106.4 14/22 | 45.8 8/03 | 60.6 | 167.0 19/18 | 36.7 8/03 | 262.8 
April * | 763 57.8/ 668! 99.7 9/10|39.3 20/14 | 60.4|157.0 8/16|31.0 20/14 | 217.2 
ie 68.8 | 52.61 60.7| 90.4 2/07| 34.3 11/14 |56.1]146.0 4/25/25.3 11/14] 1768 
June Ss 64.1 | 49.5| 56.8) 81.7 2/14| 35.0 30/20 | 46,7| 135.5 9/14| 26.5 30/20 | 1429 
July : 62.7/47.8|55.2| 76.4 21/21|342 7/16 | 42.2} 183.2 13/16|25.1 30/20 | 1648 
August... 63.8 | 4811560] 81.0 12/14| 35.3 31/08 | 45.7 | 145.1 29/21] 27.9 10/11 | 186.9 
September 66.3 | 50.2| 58.2| 90.9 30/18 | 38.0 17/13 | 52.0] 153.6 20/16 | 29.2 21/16 | 204.6 
October .. 68.9 | 52.6 | 608| 95.3 30/22| 40.5 5/24 | 54.8| 154.0 29/14] 30.5 4/17 | 2344 
November... 75.4| 56.8| 66.1 | 104.6 24/13 | 42.0 1/04 | 62.6 | 167.0 30/26 | 35.4 ane 285.9 
December 81.0 | 60.7 | 70.8 | 107.9 20/04 | 48.0 2/10 | 59.9 | 168.8 11/27 | 39.0 c) | 322.5 
—— ace — 
rages .. | 73.1 | 55.3] 64.2 = = = — — 2791.0 
ghia aes pot | == alee dt OB HE 34.2 74.2 | 177.3 25.1 ae 
28/1/21 7/7/16 22/1/14 | 30/7/20 
Humipiry, RAINFALL, aND DEw. 
premure| Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). | Dew. 
(inches). |} ———_—_—_——_——_ - ne : 
Month. 2 le Bleg "2 = Be za 
ire 1} @S@agteql sas lagea +8 rey | $32. a 
22) g5|se/22| 22/245) 88 HE go> | a6 
|Sa |So|He|sa| ae lace] ca SF sah | =A 
No. of yrs. over which 1 52 2 52 52 52 31 
~ observation extends |_| | tl re 7 1870 | 0.00 (a) 1.74 28/70| 28 
Sr bees | C4404 OW Ole}. dent) 0.34 P ; i a 74 28/79) 2. 
ebeeay a 2 O45L 53 | 6 | 46 | 0.45| 3 | 2.98 1915 | 0.00 (a 1.63 26/15} 3.8 
March ** | 04301 57 | 66 | 46 | 0.81] 5 | 4.50 1896]0.00 (a) |2.06 26/23] 5.5 
April * 0399| 62 | 72 | 51 | 1.65| 7 | 5.85 1926/0.00 10920/2.62 30/04| 9.2 
iy re ‘1 9368| 72 | 81 | 61 | 4.97] 14 |12.13 1879] 0.98 1908/2.80 20/79 | 12.5 
June a | 0341| 78 | 83 | 68 | 6.94] 17 |12.80 1923/2.16 1877/3.90 10/20] 12.8 
July a ‘/o319| 77 | 84 | 69 | 6.56] 17 [12.28 1926/242 1876)/8.00 4/91 | 13.1 
‘August .. 0319| 73 | 79 | 63 | 5.65| 18 |10.38 1882]0.46 1902/2.79 . 7/03 | 11.6 
Botcembeas 0344/68 | 76 | 58 | 342] 15 | 7.84 1923|0.84 1916/1.73 23/09} 10.0 
Oatober 0353| 61 | 75 | 54 | 2.22] 12 | 7.87 1890|0.49 1802/1388 15/10) 5.4 
November... 0385| 54 | 63 | 46 | 0.80] 6 | 2.78 1916/0.00 1891/1.11 30/03} 3.7 
December "t logis | 51 | 62 | 44 | 0.56| 4 | 8.05 1888/0.00 1896/1.72 1/88] 2.8 
TS Ae oe ee Seen ae EEC fe = = a7 
he { Averases ++ (0.877) 62 ta | 22 | — | — I12.80. 1928! Ni (b) | 3.9010/6/20| — 


(a) Various years, 


(0) Jan., keb,, March, April, Nov., Dec., various years, 


(c) 8/1910 and 12/1920. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Lar. 34° 56’ S., Lona. 138° 35’ E. Hureut aBove M.S.L. 140 Fr. 
BaRomMETER, WIND, Evaporation, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR Days. 


$4 Eg Wind a dd 
ona go . Ee) See 
egabes as oe pee 
eaageia -Mean ae 2x| 5-5/3 
Bo-asee Greatest ae Be -1/As| $2315 

Month. ete Sia | _Nukiberot ete Total elder | <j Oa a ws = x 

Laos Bae age s- A irection. at2/st|no Se 

eeu EA Miles in Miles. S58)°Cs)8se il 
a3889| One Day. meh S.4/S2| 2% 98 
ASASHa (Ibs.) 9am. 3PM. | SSS | 45) A50|4A 
No, of yrs. over which 5 
observation extends a 50 50 50 50 58 56 60 | 46 
— } 
January .. on 29.916 758 19/99 0.34 | 7,880 SW sw 8.97 | 2.3]: 3.5 8.4 
February .. 29.951 691 22/96 0.29 6,682 NE SW 731 - 20; 385 pail 
March 30.038 628 9/12 0.24 6,646 SE SW 583 | 2.1) 3.9 vom 
April 30-121 773 10/96 0.22 6,087 NE SW 8.46 | 1.5) 5.0 4.3 
May Sie 30.120 760 9/80 0.21 6,276 NE WSW 2.02 | 1.7] 58 21 
June ays 30.097 750 12/78 0.25 6,521 NE NW 1.23 2.0) 61 1.7 
July a5 30.126 674 25/82 0.24 6,713 NE NW 1.28 1.6] 5.8 1.8 
August .. 30.098 773 31/97 0.28 7,145 NE WSW 1.87 22 5.6 2.6 
September 30.041 720 2/87 0.31 7.258 |NNE SW 2.85 2.4 52 3.3 
October .. a4 30.995 768 28/98 0.34 7,861 |NNE SW 4.77 3.4 5.0 4.1 
November. . a 30.977 677 2/041 0:33 173512 | SW | SW 658. | 35) £6 | Ra 
December 30.919 675 12/91 0.34 7.914 SW SW 8.42 2.7 38 74 
f Totals a — = = — 54.59 |27.4| — 5 
Year 4 Averages 30.033 _ oss {71 4.Nu aw] — | iipi oe 
Extremes — 773 (a) — _ — ee ey 
(a) 10/4/96 and 31/8/97. 
: TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
| Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Ext 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). ° Tangerseure (kbd. “oO 
Month. 2 “T hgee aka 
Mae Meee Mean| Highest. Lowest %§| Highest | Lowest $54 
x.| Min. AS in Sun |} on Grass. Sa 
No. of yrs. over which | ~ cS = } 
Observation extends | “2 |. "4 | 7 71 a a 50 : 67 46 
January 86.2 | 61.5 | 73.9 | 116.3 26/58 | 45.1 21/84 | 71.2 | 180.0 18/82 | 36.5 /7 
February 86.1 | 62.0 | 74.0 | 113.6 12/99 | 45.5 23/18 68.1 | 170.5 10/00 | 338 33/38 se 
March 80.7 | 58.8 | 69.8 | 108.0 12/61 | 44.8 —/57 | 63.2 | 174.0 17/88 | 33.8 27/80] 240.4 
April 73.3 54.6 63.9 98.0 10/66 | 39.6 15/59] 58.41 155.0 1/83/} 30.2 16117 179.4 
May 65.6 | 50.2 | 57.9] 89.5 4/21| 86.9 (a) 52.6 | 148.2 12/79 | 25.9 10/91 147.9 
June : 60.3 | 46.7 | 53.4 | 76.0 23/65 | 32.5 27/76 | 43.5 | 138.8 18/79 | 22.9 19713] 1299/9 
July -. | 58.9| 44.6 | 51.8] 74.0 11/06 | 32.0 24/08 | 42.0 | 134.5 26/90 | 23.3 25/11] 137.9 
August .. 62.0 | 45.9| 53.9] 85.0 31/11 | 32.3 17/59 | 52.7 | 140.0 31/92 | 2355  7/88| 1640 
September 66.3 | 47.9| 57.1] 90.7 23/82 | 32.7 4/58 | 58.0 | 160.5 23782} 25.0 25/27| 183.9 
October 72.5 | 61.4 | 62.0 | 102.9 21/22 | 36.0 -/57 | 66.9 | 162.0 30/21 |27.8 3/18| 2581 
November. . 78.7 | 55.4 | 67.0 | 113.5 21/65 | 40.8 2/09 | 72.7 | 166.9 20/78 | 31.5 2709] 264. 
Docember 83.3 | 58.9 71.1 | 1142 14776| 43.0 (%) | 712/175:7 7799/32°3 4784 | sone 
_——— [EE Ley, | Uae. aa in Be || . / =. 
Averages 72.8 | 53.2 | 63.0 — = = = | - 
Year in vicomes — — — | 116.3 32.0 -S | 180.0 22 oh = aa 
26/1/58 24/7/08 18/1/82 | 12/6/1913 = 
(a) 26/1896 and 24/1904. _(d) 16/1861 and 4/1908. - 
: Homivity, RAINFALL, AND Drew. 
papour | Rel. Hum, (%) Rainfall (inches). i: Dew 
(inebes). . oh , SS Eee : 
E Wa as) Sp . 2 = 
Month. -|#./2.| 2/48 Sa. + 2 = oe 
ad|ad| Se] 8d] 98 afd 33 od ge aa 
Sa] oa| Po Pies Sei) See Zo as SOm ax 
So |So/HS|) 9s] s3lase os Ss ssa | 38 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends 60 60 || 60 | 60 89 89 89 89 89 56 
January .. 0.842 | 39 59 | 30 | 0.72 4 ira 8 i 
February .. 03657| 41 | 56 | 30 |o72| 4 leoo tort ai (@ |230 2/80/20 
6.09 1925 Nil (b) | 5.57 
March © .. 0.845| 46 | 58 | 86 | 1.08 | 6 | 4.60 1878] NU (ce) |seo soen| aoe 
April . | 0.8386 | 66 | 72 | 87 | 1.73 9 |6.78 1853]/0.03 1923] 315 ote ay 
May 0.817| 67 | 76 | 49 | 2.78] 14 | 7.75 1875/020 1891 | 2'75 es ice 
une 0.298) 76 | 84 | 67 | 3.10] 16 |858 i9ie|o42 1886/2311 1/7991 12% 
July 0.276| 76 | 87 | 68 | 264] 16 |538  1865'0:7 1890175 19%50| 128 
August. 0.287| 70 | 77 | 54 | 258) 16 |624 1852/0335 1914\9'93 joe | tet 
September 0.297| 61 | 72 | 44 | 2:05] 14 |5.83 oerlo4s 18061 i:50 deroe| 185 
October .. 0.800| 61 | 67 | 29 | 1.78| 11 |8.88 1870/017 1914| 994 ieyen| Loe 
November. 0.310) 48 | 67 | $1 [115 | 7/355 1851 | 0.04 1885 | 1188 98ro a 
0. 6 | 3.98 1861] Nil 1904|2'42 o813] 4'7 
Totals = Sal = SL Om mee _ p= * 
Year pverues 0.311) 538 | — | — = = 5 on 139.4 
xtremes _— —, "871 2Bf — — < a a 
8.58 6/16! Nil (@)_|5.57 7/2/0251 — 


(a) 1848, ete. 


(6) 1848, ete. 


(c) 1859, etc. (¢) January, February, March, Decem 


ber, various Years. 


a 
& 


CLIMATE aND MetTeoroLoey oF AUSTRALIA. 59 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
Lat. 27° 28’ 8., Lone. 153° 2’ E. Heraur apove M.S.L. 137 Fr. 
BaRoMETER, WIND, Evaporation, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND Onigar Days. 
wis 2o Wind. uo oad 
2a ae = AS ala a 
2s gs a8 ES Simic 3 
oF 3 Mean 3A Sw} so 2 
Month. Se a Greatest Hourly Prevailing g aa| Ax Eds i= 
S a Number of Total : eg) wa eilel ee 
> Sate a =| Milesan Pres- Miles Direction. | g5& Of |gaod| os 
ge eas] One Days | se | BPg| c8|Eoa) sb 
aS sic | : (ibs.) Vem spmi She | Base] 2a 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends 41 14 47 17 eI 19 41 36 3 
Jantiary .. 29.869 361 1/22 0.12 | 4,775 E 6.694 6.4 5.7 3.8 
February .. 29.903 347 5/22 | 0.14 | 4,621 SE 5.524) 54 | 5.7 2.2 
arch 9 L. i 29 958 348 10/25] 0.11 | 4,467 SE 4.970| 4.5 | 53 5.4 
April ss ‘ 30.048 400 3/25 | 0.10 | 4,089} S&SE 3.897| 3.3 | 45 | 80 
May + e 30.080 363 7/25 | 0.08 | 3.854 8 8.020] 83 | 43 9.2 
June b : 30.069 400 12/24] 0.09 | 3,922 SW 2821) 23 | 42° | 819 
July a 30.071 359 2/23 | 0.08 | 3.946 SW 2.586] 26 | 3.7 | 112 
August .. 30.095 331 6/23 | 0.09 | 4,166 SW 8.281) 3.8 | 3.6 | 12.5 
September 30.042 322 14/23 | 0.09 | 3978 NE&S 4123) 5.9 3.5 | 12-6 
October .. 30.004 325 95/18 0.10 | 4819 NE 5.493 6.8 4.0 8.9 
November 29.959 331 31/27 | 0.12 | 4,636 NE 6.148 ced 4.7 6.4 
December 29.889 467 15/26 | 0.13 | 4,987 NE 6.703 | 91 | 53 | 3.4 
Totals ee oo = = = = 54.760 | 62.1 — 92.0 
Year < Averages .. 29.999 = 0.10 | 4313 S&E — —_ 4.5 = 
Extremes . — 467 15/12/26 — — — pa a8 =2, ok 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). e Temperature (Fahr.). bt 3 
Month. | © & ages 
: Mean} Mean ae g £8 Highest Lowest Se 
Max| Min, Mean. Highest. Lowest. Be sans Rees tek gee 
No. of yrs. over which 41 
observation extends 41 41 = oe ot a ig 
January .. 85.4 | 68.9 | 77.2] 108.9 14/02 | 58.8 4/93 | 50.1 | 166.4 10/17 | 49.9 4/93} 220.0 
February .. .. | 84.6 | 68.4 | 76.5 | 105.7 21/25|58.7 (4) | 47.0]165.2 6/10|49.3 9/89] 2081 
reh .. |823| 663 | 74.3| 99.4 5/19|/52.4 29/13 |47.0/161.7 4/25) 45.4 _ 29/13] 205.4 
April : *. | 79.0 | 61.6 | 70.3] 95.2 (6) |-44.4 25/25 | 50.8] 153.8 11/16 | 36.7 24/25] 208.7 
May oa -. | 73.7 | 55.4| 64.6] 90.8 21/23 | 41.3 24/99 | 49.0| 147.0 1/10 | 29.8 8/97} 201.1 
June fe -. | 9.4 | 51.1 | 60.2] 88.9 19/18] 36.3 29/08 | 52.6] 136.0 3/18/25.4 23/88) 175.5 
July es -. | 68.51 48.5 |58.5| 83.4 28/98|36.1 (c) | 47.3 | 146.1 20/15|23.9 11/90; 205.8 
August .. .. | 71.1 | 49.8 | 60.4 7.5 28/07 | 37.4 6/87 | 50.1 | 141.9 20/17 | 27.1 9/99 | 232.2 
September +) | 75.7 | 54.8 | 65.2| 95.2 16/12] 40.7 1/96 | 54.5 | 155.5 26/03] 30.4 1/89) 235.5 
October ** | 79:7 | 59.9 | 69.8 | 101.4 18/93 | 43.3 3/99 | 58.1 | 157.4 31/18| 34.9 8/89] 255.7 
November ** | 99/8 | 64.2 | 73.5 | 106.1 18/13 | 48.5 2/05 | 57.6!162.3 7/89|38.8 1/05] 244.5 
December "> | 85.2 | 67.5 | 76.4 | 105.9 26/93 | 56.4 13/12 | 49.5] 161.7 27/26) 491 3/94) 238.1 
Averages .. | 78.1 | 59.7 | 68.9 a = _— — —- 2630.6 
Year | Bxtromes og) ener rea Fa 36.1 (da) | 72.8| 166.4 9 — 
14/1/02 10/1/17 11/7/90 
(a) 10 and 11/04. (b) 9/96 and 5/03. (c) 12/94 and 2/96. (d) 12/7/94 and 2/7/96. 
Houmipitry, RAINFALL, AND Daw. 
Vapour | Rel, Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
Pressure > 
(inches). aes eye & es o E 
m 
Month. ; a ae a ab oa Rae $e ae 
S8lqas| 3a) eq) a8) aka ey “4 ors ae 
$a) 8a) 23) £31.98 | ea £5 $8 Bos $e 
So|Sol|me|Ss| se lSee| o8 as ofA | aA 
No.of yrs.over which | 41 AY \o at cl 4t 76 68 76 76 76 41 
observation extends 1 = 7% 
: 5 27.72 1895} 0.82. 1919 |18.31 21/87 ‘ 
Seaee ys ee 80 HS He es i3 40:39 1893 | 0.58 1849|8.36 16/93] 7.5 
ee etre -lo615| 72 | 83 | 56 | 5.78) 15 | 24.04 1870| nil 1849 11.18 14/08} 10.5 
a oe ** 19525 | 72 | 80 | 60 | 3.54| 12 | 15.28 1867 | 0.04 1807 fg 13/16 | 13.2 
Te 3 ‘* |0426| 73 -| 85 | 61 | 2.81] 10 | 13.85 1876 | nil 1846 | 5.62 9/70) 14.2 
June 2 **|oa60 | 74 | 94 | 67 | 2.77| 8 | 14.03 1873 | nil 1847] 6.01 9/93} 128 
July 2. SaO.88@ | 678: the8t jn6L | 2.28 8 846 1889] nil 1841 | 3.54 16/89 184 
‘August... 21 | 0.350 | 6¢ | 80 | 56 | 2.08) 7 | 14.67 1879 | nil i, | 489 12/87 12.1 
September oosh@Alaa| nedDupasG led?) | 2.05 | GB 178.0 2}o14 1900|8.75 3/27| 10.5 
October .. .. | 0.476 | 60 | 72 | 48 | 2.58 9 9.99 1882 | 0. 446 16/86| 6.9 
* 10553 | 60 | 72 | 45 | 8.75 | 10 | 12.41 1917) nil 1842 | 4. ; 
Hil ae iS 0.602 62 | 69 | 52 | 4.97| 12 | 13.99 1910 | 0.85 1865 6.60 28/71 | 6.4 
Totals xfer | | | | 45229: | 126 = cS os pases 
Year 4 Averages .. | 0.495; 68 | — | — | — =m Pea P 6) | 18.31 = 
{iene | | = lees} 45 | — | — | 40.89 2/03) nil =) 21/1/87 


se 


(a) 1862, 1869, 1880. 


(6) March, May, June, July, August and November, various years. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Lar. 33° 52’S., Lone. 151° 12’ E. Hereut apove M.S.L., 138 Fr. 
BAROMETER, WIND, EvAPoRATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR Days. 


S. Lo Iie ; | act 

275,28 = #8 |, |Ze4 . 
ege%eeg o m-|oFal s 
Arie ea Greatest Mean Prevailing | = Aa|Sgeal § 

Month. oma & Ps | Number of ate Total | Direction. | < soe) PS Steal ee 
meres fs! Miles in = Miles. 9 a.m., a Sane Sait. Oo 
ios ee esl avons Da sure. P| ae} SOc! Sie 
SoS ae, | PR DF: + 9(tes pent) ir ZA |SSal 2A 

' 
No. of yrs. over which 48 8 6 64 
Observation extends 69 = ae ca a : . 
January .. fie 29.898 721 if7a 0.35 7,995 NE | 5.289 48 5.8 2.5 
February .. ste 29.943 871 12/69 0.31 6,859 NE 4.190 4.2 5.9 1.9 
March ee ve 30.012 943 20/70 0.24 6,670 NE | 3.591 41 aoe 2.5 
April bis ae 30.073 803 6/82 0.21 6,043 NE | 2.555 38 5.0 3.4 
May ee ae 80.077 758 6/98 0.21 6,262 Ww 1.801 3.2 48 3.9 
June as arg 30.061 712 7/00 0.27 6,736 WwW 1.420; 2.1 4.8 44 
July 50 50 30.071 930 17/79 0.27 6,969 Ww 1.526 23 4.4 5.4 
August ae sé 30.069 756 22/72 0.24 6,736 WwW ; 1.909 3.1 4.0 5.7 
September wa 30.008 964 6/74 0.28 6,980 | Ww 2.661) 4.0 4.3 4.7 
October .. ae 29.968 926 4/72 0.22 7,618 NE 3.857 4.9 4.9 3.3 
November. . Bie 29.940 720 13/68 0.32 7,456 NE 4.569! 5.4 5.5 2.4 
December an 29.883 938 3/84 0.34 7,872 NE 6.331 5.6 5.6 2.5 
} - + 
Totals Ses — — = — =3 38.699 | 47.5 _— 42.6 
Year 4 Averages |. | 30.000 = 023 #amG LOE GT — 1 ~ | 5.0 a 
Extremes ., — 964 6/9/74 = = = —— = = = 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). | o Temperature (Fahr.). sé 
Month. Soil ata 
Mean| Mean 5 $s Highest Lowest $58 
Max.| Min. |Mean| Highest. Lowest. | KS in Sun. on Grass. | SSS 
No. of yrs. over which 

Observation extends 69 a a 69 69 69 66 a te 7 
January ,. 78.4 | 64.8 | 71.6 | 108.5 13/96 | 51.2 14/65 | 57.3 164.3 43.7 208.6 
February .. 77.7 | 64.9 | 71.8] 107.8 8/26 | 49.3 28/63 | 58.5 161.2 43.4 188.1 
Mareh -. | 75.7] 62.9 | 69.3 | 102.6 3/69] 48.8 14/86 | 53.8 158.3 39.9 189.9 
April SS Fe hvksO|, BSeb | B47. 91.0 20/22 | 44.6 27/64 | 46.4 144.1 33.3 155.2 
May F . | 65.4 | 52.2] 58.8] 86.0 1/19] 40.2 22/59 | 45.8 129.7 29.3 144.6 
June . | 61.0) 48.3] 54.7] 79.8 2/23) 38.0 5/20 | 41.8 125.5 28.1 130.7 
July Acs -. | 59.6) 45.9] 52.7] 78.3 22726|35.9 127900! 42.4 124.7 24.0 151.7 
August An -- | 62.6] 47.5] 55.0] 82.0 31/84 | 36.8 3/72 | 45.2 149.0 26.1 191.7 
September -. | 66.9] 51.4) 59.2] 92.8 27/19] 40.8 19/64 515 142.2 30.1 194.0 
October .. .. | 71.3 | 55.8 | 68.6 99.7 19/98 | 42.2 6/27| 57.5 151.9 32.7 214.5 
November... .. | 74.5! 59.6 | 67.0 | 102.7 21 /78 | 45.8 1/05 | 56.9 158.5 36.0 205.5 
December se | Vee | B20) FON |) LOTS 31/04 | 48.4 $/24 | 59.1 164.5 41.4 204.2 

———= ae | | = 
Year fAverages .. | 70.1 | 56.2 | 63.1 — — — — — 2128.7 
Extremes .. | — | — | — | 108.5 35.9 | 72.6 164.5 24.0 — 
we z | 13/1/96 12/7/90 | 
Huminity, Raryratt, anp Drew. 
prabour | Rel. Jum. (9%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
(inches.) - > 
. . 4, 2 -E 
mh | 2 > Db of 
Month, ‘e aa 3. Be 2 wis : &2 be Be =A 
$2|sa|B8| 28] €8|sAs|) 88 He soe | g& 
ao |So/Ha| 32] s3 lass es RS 588 sA 
No. of yrs. over which " 

Observation extends | 69 69 | 69 | 69 €9 69 69 69 
January .. «. | 0.5646] 67 78 58 8.65 14 15.26 1911/042 1888] 7.08 13/11 1.2 
Febrnary .. vy: | 9.560] 71 81 59 4.20 14 18.56 1873/0.34 1902 8190 ons 23 
March ke re ODT oF 3 85 62 4.98 15 18.70 1870/ 0.42 1876 | 6.52 9/13] 38 
April ox us 0.444 76 87 63 5.52 14 24.49 1861/0.06 1868 | 7.52 29/60| 6.1 
May ie be OOM ar ek 90 63 6.18 15 23.03 1919/0.18 1860] 8.36 28/89| 6.7 
June a -. | 0.299 |. 77 89 68 4.74 138 16.30 1885] 0.19 1904 | 5.17 16/84 5.9 
Suly ae se 1O.2Z751 76 88 65 4.80 12 13.21 1900} 0.12 1862 | 5.72 28/08} 6.1 
August .. oe | OL2OOT 7 84 56 297 11 14.89 1899) 0.04 1885 | 5.33 2/60| 56 
September +. | 0.38381] 66 79 49 2.86 12 14.05 1879] 0.08 1882 5.69 10/79] 4.0 
October .. +. | 0.383] 63 77 416 2.85 12 11.14 1916] 0.21 1867 | 6.37 13/02} 3.0 
November. . +» | 0.444] 63 79 42 2.85 12 9.89 1865/0.07 1915] 4.23 19/00} 2.5 
December +. | 0.508 | 64 77 52 2.86 13 15.82 1920/0.23 1913] 4.75 18/10} 1.6 

Totals | hey ea itee aa a ir 
Year { Averages .. | 0.401] 70 | — — — — = — ow = 
Extremes .. | — == 4/990) 4) 42 — — | 24.49 0.04 8.90 a 
4/1881 8/1885 25/2/1873 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
Lat. gt 49’ S.. Lona. 144° 58’ E. Haercur apove M.S.L., 115 Fr. 
BaRoMETER, WinD, Evaporation, LigHTnrna, CLoups, AND CieaR Days. 
| = a Ee Wind. A gq g 
SaeB5s —_ £8 2a 
>) om uo) aH nr =| Lael et} 
caus aS os m .| oFa| & 
B-easaqge Mean =a Se S| & 
pach. SHSSR | Namboros |Hourly| qotq,| Prevailing | S82 /&s/88e/o 
uNSuga Miles in — | Pres- | writes. Direction, abe ise] coels z 
ac oRom One Day. | Sure. See | Sa] So al oie 
ASAc ea > | bs.) 9am.3pm. | Ss i25/55q1/58 
No. of yrs. over which Ps 1) 
Oiertkiion extends. 70 54 54 54 54 55 20 | 70 | 20 
January .. 5 29.911 583 10/97 0.27 7,159 SW BE 6.425] 1.9] 5.0 TA 
February .. 29.959 566 8/68 0.25 6,209 SW SE 5.074 | 2.5 5.0 7.0 
March an 30.033 677 9/81 0.20 6,179 8S W SE 8.998] 1.5] 5.5 6.1 
April = 30.105 597 7/68 0.19 5,595 SW NW 2.392] 0.8) 5.8 4.7 
May aA 30.101 693 12/65 0.19 5,756 NW NE 1.475 | 0.6] 6.5 3.1 
June BR — 30.076 761 13/76 | 0.22 6,163 NW NE 1.490} 0.6} 6.7 2.3 
July a ae 30.090 755 8/74 0.21 6,227 NW NE 1.059} 0.5} 6.4 3.0 
August £4 =o 30.064 637 14/75 0.24 6.699 NW NE 1.475} 11 6.3 2.9 
September oe 29.997 617 11/72 0.26 6,799 Nove SW 2.8011 1.5) 6:1 3.6 
October .. we 29.965 899 5/66 | 0.27 pResl SW NW 3.864} 2.2] 5.9 3.7 
November. . = 29.951 734 13/66 0.27 6,853 S W SE 4.580] 2.4] 6.9 8.6 
December. . 29.398 655 1/75 0.27 7,299 SW SE 5.808 | 1.7] 5.5 4.3 
( Totals — — _ — — 39.041 |17.3] — |50,7 
Year < Averages .. 30.012 = 24 | 6,505 SW NW —_ —| 69 | — 
Extremes .. = 899 5/10/66 — = — = — = — 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme A 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). 2 : Temperature (Fahr.). Sa 
Month. Mean| Mean 5, Highest ie 5 e Highest Lowest 2 E 3 
Max. Min, |" ighest. WERE ie | ca ee in Sun. on Grass. | Sia 
No.of yrs.over which | -~ Pe | pe Ms = 
observation extends | 72 | 7 72 72 72 72 68 68 46 
January .. . | 78.1 | 56.8 | 67.4 | 111.2 14/62] 42.0 28/85] by.2 | 178.56 14/62] 30.2 28/65] 265.4 
February .. . | 78.0; 57.1 | 67.6) 109.5 7/01] 40.2 24/24] 69.3*| 167.5 15/70] 30.9 6/91 242.8 
March sca - | 74.3) 54.6) 64.6) 105.5 2/93] 37.1 17/84] 68.4 | 164.5 1/68] 28.9 (>) 206.8 
April sia - | 68.2 | 50.7 | 59.5 94.0 (a) 34.8 24/88] 59.2] 152.0 8/61) 25.0 23/97 162 5 
May oe .. | 61.4] 46.7 | 54.1 83.7 7/05 | 29.9 29/16 | 63.8 | 142.6 2/59| 21.1 26/16} 13803 
June aa ..- | 54.8) 440) 50.4 72.2 1/07} 28.0 11/66} 44.2] 129.0 11/61 | 20.4 17/95 111.4 
July = - | 55.6 | 41.8 | 48.7 69.3 22/26} 27.0 21/69] 42.3 | 125.8 27/80 | 20.5 12/03 107.1 
“August — 58.7 | 43.4 | 51.0 77.0 20/85 | 28.3 11/63 | 48.7 | 1387.4 29/69 | 21.3 14/02 155.2 
September P 62.6 | 45.6} 54.1 85.0 19/19} 31.1 16/08! 53.9 | 142.1 20/67 | 22.8 8/18 171.7 
October .. -- | 67.1) 48.8 | 57.7 98.4 24/14 | 32.1 3/71 | 66.2 | 154.38 28/68 | 24.8 22/18 205.9 
November.. 71.4 | 51.3 | 61.3 | 105.7 27/94 | 36.5 2/96 | 69.2 | 159.6 29/65 | 24.6 2/06 | 242.0 
December. . 75.4 | 54.3 64.8 | 110.7 15/76 | 40.0 4/70 | 70.7 | 170.3 20/69 | 33.3 1/04} 254.4 
Year f Averages - | 67.3 | 49.7 | 58.4 — -- — —_ _ 2255.5 
Extremes .. — _ — | 111.2 27.0 84.2 78.5 20.4 = 
141.62 21/7/69 14/1/62 17/8/95 
(a) 6,/1865 and 17/1922. (b) 17/1884 and 20/1897. 
Humipity, RAINFraLt, AND Drew. 
prewure | Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). _| Dew. 
(inches) i iS 
. s . . ‘oO 
ie} bm = 
Month. | clgclec| 2l@e) #2 aa | ds. 1% 
as |sAh|aea1ee] se (gaa a4 2a SOm a 
Sasa | 2s Bis $0|13° 3a Bo Fake) Rog gf 
So i/so|He|AS| Se ase os Aa ogA 
No, of yrs. over which 2 20 | 2 2 “2 72 72 69 20 
observation extends | 20 hea! 0 : : se Ear ar | 8 
7 3. mg ey 
oe hreser te Ope oe 5 oe | Tt] & [eae 1004 |0.03 1870|8.97 1570] 29 
‘ebruary .- Belle 5 . i , 
7 1859| 8.55 9/19) 69 
March 5-2 - | 0.873 | 64 71 57 2.18] 10 7.50 1911 | 0.18 58 | ‘ ae 
i Ry 7 1901 | Nil 1923 | 2.28 22/01 x 
el aes Beas legs (eee | Baht ae’ Veet) ‘4682 | 048 1902/ 1.85 7/91| 8.8 
May °* .. 0.312] 7 6 | 71 | 216] 13 | 4.31 SE Ome 4 Re 
June o- . 0.277| 83 89 77 2.06 14 4.51 1859 vee f . 03 
y : : 7 1902] 2:71 12/91 ; 
July os . | 0.263] 82 86 76 1.86 14 7.02 1891 | 0.5 ry a8 
Ps a 1924 | 0.48 1903 | 1.94 26/2 . 
August : se | 0.269) % 80 | 70 1.87 14 | 4.04 127801 6.0 
916 | 0.52 1907 | 2.62 / 
September pant. O.291,| 69 76 60 2.44 14 7.93 910.29 10914| 3.00 17/69 6.0 
October .. 1. | 0.812] 62 | 67 | 56 | 2.68) 13 [7,61 1869 | 0. Oi te 
November... ». | 0.829] 59 | 69 | 52 | 2.28] 11 | 6.71 veus a6 ad rap 38/07 “ys 
December. . += 1.03365) || 57 69 51 2.27 | 9 | 7.18 : : Lae 
(mtd ye) hae |e 20082 138 | - = ony Gee 
ear ~ Averages 0.32 =F say Mog = | r 3/19| — 
¥ Goieiees —_— —_ 89 48 — —_ | 7.98 9/1916 | Nil 4/1923 8.55 5/ 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—HOBART, TASMANIA. 


Lat. 42° 53’ S., Lona. 147° 20’ E. 


HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L., 177 Fr. 


Barometer, Winpd, EvaroraTION, LIGHTNING, CLoups, AND CLEAR Days. 


” 


Se Dy i 3 de 
ead 8h Wind. | #8 , Bact. 
2228 a EE EESE 
Month. Beka Greatest | Hourly Prevailing | gas sag ago 
g, Sta; | Numberof Pres- | Total Direction. aig |S8/acgios 
er) Sagk Miles in are Miles. | aMe | -o] 20 4] 6% 
eo52S| One Day. ae (2-8 | S5isssi28 
SLS3S 2x (Ibs.) 9 a.m. 3pm. | ess |24 o0|aA 
ee Pe —_|—— 
No. of yrs. over which | 22 |} 17 |20| 65 | 21 
observation extends 43 ae a | a, ‘ | sos low [eo | 38 
Januar ; 3 29.831 500 30/16 | 0.19 | 5,968 |NNWEN SE 4.9 fe 3 =. 
February sit 29.916 | 605 (4/27) 0.15 | 4.753 | N SE | 3741 |13| 6.0 es 
March ets 29.942 443 19/27 0.13 4,960 |N& NNW SE | 3.030 | 138] 59 18 
April =o 29.966 533 27/26 0.14 | 4,890; NWtoN NW&SE)/ 2032/08; 61 a 
May = 29.982 423 15/27 | 0.13 4,798 | NWtoN NENW) 1.406 0.5) 61 | 
June + 29.951 569 27/20 | 0.13 4667 NW&NNW NioNW. 0.609 0.6 6.1 ae 
July a 29.928 425 16/21 0.13 4.805 NNW &NW NtoNw | 0.916 | 0.5 5.8 = 
August .. be 29.924 612 19/26 | 0.14 5.006 NENNW N&NW | 1.287 | 0 5| 6.0 an 
September ne 29.852 616 26/15 0.18 5,508 |NNWE&EN NW&SE)! 2.009|}08}| 61 14 
October .. om 29.828 461 8/12 0.19 5,988 | N SE 3.185 |08] 6.3 = 
November pe, 29.805 508 18/15 0.20 5,851 | N SE 4.102 |0.9} 6.3 1 
December es 29.808 486 30/20 0.18 5,741 N SE 4.599 |11| 63 = 
( Totals _ = — — | t=] — | 32.122 |10.0] — |23.5 
Year < Averages 29.894 — 0.16 | 5245|NtoNW SE&NW — —| 60 =: 
Extremes — 612 19/8/28 | ae — —_ —_— — = 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme ‘ 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). 2 : Temperature (Fahr.). ss 
Sea Mean| M ol t | Lowest © leg 23 
ean| Mean ios ighes | wes 5 
Max.| Min, /Mean| Highest. Lowest. | 3s in Sun. | on Grass. Sha : 
No. of yrs. over which ; | 
AAD ST an Woe f 81 81 | a ; 40 60 33 
January -. | 71.2 | 52.9 | 62.0} 105.0 (a) | 40.3 (6) | 64.7 |160.0 (c) (30.6 19/97] 212.9 
February -- | 71.8 | 53.3 | 62.3 | 104.4 12/99 | 39.0 20/87 | 65.4 | 165.0 24/98 | 28.3 -/87 | 179.6 
March 3 -- | 67.9 | 50.7 | 49.38 | 99.0 -/61|35.2 31/26 | 68.6 | 150.0 3/05 | 27.5 30/02 | 175.4 
April C5 +. | 62.7 | 47.6 | 55.2 | -90.0 1/56 | 30.0 25/56 | 60.0 | 142.0 18/98 | 25.0 -/86 | 141.3 
May a +. | 57.3 | 43.7 | 50.5 | 77.8 5/21 |29.2 20/02 | 48.6 | 128.0 (a) |}20.0 19/02; 182.0 
June an +» | 52.8 | 41.1 /47.0) 75.0 7/74 |28.0 22/79 | 47.0 | 122.0 12/94 | 21.0 6/87 | 104.0 
July es «. | 52.0 | 39.4 | 45.7] 72.0 22/77 | 27.0 18/66 | 45.0 | 121.0 12/98 | 18.7 16/86} 1238.7 
August .. +. | 55.0 | 41.0 | 48.0 | 81.0 21/72 | 30.0 10/73 | 51.0 1129.0 -/87 | 201 7/09 | 145.0 
September -. | 58.8 | 43.2] 51.0 | 81.7 23/26 | 30.0 12,/41 | 51.7 | 188.0 28/98 |18.3 16/26] 147.0 
October .. -. | 62.7 | 45.5 | 54.1 92.0 24/14 | 32.0 12/89 | 60.0 | 156.0 9/93 | 23.8 fe) 171.6 
November +. | 66.1 | 48.2 | 57.2 | 98.0 20/88 |85.2 5/18 |} 62.8 | 154.0 19/92 | 26.0 1/08 | 202.6 
December +» | 69.3 | 51.2 | 60.2 | 105.2 30/97 | 88.0 13/06 | 67.2 | 157.0 30/18 | 27.2 —/86 | 199.6 
Year f Averages .. | 62.8 | 46.5 | 54.4 —_ —_ — | — 1934.7 
Extremes —_— — — | 105.2 27.0 78.2 | 165.0 | 18.3 _ 
30/12/97 18/7/66 | 24/2/98 16/9/26 


(a) 27/49 and 1/00. (0) 3/72, 2/06, and 27/13, (c) 5/86 and 13/05. (ad) —/89 and -/93. 


Vapour 


Houmipiry, RamnraLt, AND Drew. 


(e) 1/86 and —/99. 


Paour.| Rel. Hum, (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
(incues) 7 = 7 
wile é : -— 
Month. : lentes 2\age 22 | = zo z= 
ad ag 2g od ay Reqd 23 2s 2a. Siw 
da | e| 8] Fe] #8 | E08) 8s gs oS ieee 
S5|/So/hS| 88] S85 [ssa 3s a= oad. | SA 
No. of yrs. over which 
olaerrate extends Sg) Al +) Ail | Adele 84 ' 85 85 61 18 
January -. 10.3886 | 59 7 47 1.88 10 5.91 1893] 0.03 1841 | 2.96 30/16 0.7 
February .. ». (0.856 | 68 Ut 53 1.48 9 915 1854/0.07 1847|4.50 25/54a| 1.7 
March «. [0.329 | 66 iz 58 1.70 10 7.60 1854/0.02 1848/2.79 5/19 4.8 
April a 66] (Os ORo er, 84 58 1.85 11 6.50 1909|/0.07 1904 | 5.02 20/09 9.8 
May ns ~ HO2EBT 77s! 89 | 66 4 1:80) TS 6.37 1905/0.10 1843 |3.22 14/58] 12.5 
June . |0.243 | 81 91 68 2.23 14 8.15 1889/0.22 1852 | 4.11 14/8 8.5 
July » LOWS I Sl v4 72 2.18 14 6.02 1922/0380 1850/2.51 18/2 8.2 
August .. - 10.289 || 7 92 64 1.83 14 10.16 1858/0.23 1854 | 4.35 12/58 8.6 
September . |0.257 | 68 85 60 2.07 15 7.14 1844 |0.39 1847/3.50 29/44 4.7 
Ortober .. « | O27 es 73 51 2.26 15 6.67 1906/0.26 1850/2.58 4/06 2.8 
November 0.296 | 60 72 50 2.47 14 8.92 1849/0.16 1868 | 3.97 6/49 1 ist | 
December 0.316 | 57 67 45 1.99 11 9.00 1875]011 . 1842 |2.48 13/16 0.8 
Totals ../ — | — | — | — [28.79 | 150 — — — 64.2 
Year < Averages .. |0.281 | 67 = — — — _ _ — _ 
: Extremes .. — -— 45 — — | 10.16 2, 5.02 —_ 
3/1843 20/4/09 


(a). 4.18 on 26/54 also. 


8/1858 
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CHAPTER UI. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§$ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 

1. General.—The legislative power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Parliament 
ef the Commonwealth, which consists of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives. The Sovereign is represented throughout the Commonwealth by the 
Governor-General who, subject to the Constitution of the Commonwealth, has such powers 
and functions as the Sovereign is pleased to assign to him. In each State there is a State 
Governor, who is the representative of the Sovereign for the State, and who exercises 
such powers within the State as are conferred upon him by the Letters Patent which 
constitute his office, and by the instructions which inform him in detail of the manner 
in which his duties are to be fulfilled. The Legislature in each State was bi-cameral till 
1922, in which year the Queensland Parliament became uni-cameral. In the bi-cameral 
States it consists of (a) a Legislative Council and (b) a Legislative Assembly, or House 
of Assembly. In Queensland the Legislative Assembly constitutes the legislature. In 
the Commonwealth Parliament the Upper House is known as the Senate, and in the State 
Parliaments as the Legislative Council. The Lower House in the bi-cameral States is 
known as follows :—In the Commonwealth Parliament as the House of Representatives, 
in the State Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia as the 
Legislative Assembly, and in the State Parliaments of South Australia and Tasmania as 
the House of Assembly. The legislative powers of these Parliaments are delimited by 
the Commonwealth and the State Constitutions. The Assembly (Queensland as pointed 
out is uni-cameral), which is usually the larger, is always elective, the qualifications 
for the franchise varying in character. The Council is, in the case of New South Wales, 
nominated by the Governor in Council ; in other States it is elective, the constituencies 
being differently arranged and some property or special qualification for the electorate 
being required. In the Federal Parliament, the qualifications for the franchise are 
identical for both Houses. A brief account of the constitutional history of each of the 
States is given in Chapter I., and a conspectus of the Constitutions of the Commonwealth 
and States in Year Book No. 13, pp. 927 to 951. The information given therein respecting 
Queensland must of course be considerably modified in view of the abolition of the Upper 
House in 1922. 


2. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the State Governors.— 
A detailed statement of the powers and functions of the Governor-General and of the 
State Governors will be found in preceding issues of the official Year Book (see No. 18, 
pp. 78 to 80), but considerations of space preclude the repetition of this information in the 


present volume. 

3. Governor-General and State Governors.—The present Governor-General is the 
Right Honourable JoHN LawRENCE, Baron SronEHAVEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., D.S.0. He 
assumed office on the 8th October, 1925. 

The following is a list of the Governors of the various States of the Commonwealth :— 

New South Wales .. Admiral Sm Doupiey RAwson STRATFORD DE CuarR, 

K.C.B., M.V.O. 

Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR Herpert TENNYSON, 
Baron Somers, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

Lieut.-General Srr Tuomas Hersert JoHN CHAPMAN 
Goopwin, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S8.O. 

South Australia .. Brigadier-General Sm ALEXANDER Gore ARKWRIGHT 

Horr-Ruruven, V.C., K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 

Western Australia .. Colonel Srr Wit1am Rosert Campion, K.C.M.G.> 
D.S.O. 

Captain Sir JAMES O’Grapy, K.C.M.G., 0.B.E., J.P. 


4. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—(i) General. The sections of the 
Commonwealth Constitution Act dealing with the Executive Government will be found 
in Chapter I. In both the Commonwealth and the State Legislatures the 
forms of government have been founded on their prototypes in the Imperial Government, 


Victoria 


Queensland 


Tasmania .. 58 
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and the relations established between the Ministry and the representatives of the people 
are in accordance with those prevailing in Great Britain. The executive powers in the 
Commonwealth are vested in the Governor-General in Council, and in the State Govern- 
ments in the Governor in Council. The Executive Council in the Commonwealth and in 
the majority of the States is practically co-extensive with a group of departmental 
chiefs, who are usually spoken of as the Cabinet, and who change with the rise and fall 
of party majorities. In the Commonwealth Government, however, as well as in the 
States of Victoria and Tasmania, the Cabinet on leaving office remain members of the 
Executive Council, though they no longer attend its meetings, and it is in fact an essential 
feature of the Cabinet system of Government that they should not do so, except to assist 
the Governor in transacting purely formal business, or to advise on non-political] 
questions. 


(ii) The Hxecutive Council. This body is composed of the Governor and the Ministers 
of State holding office for the time being. The latter are sworn both as Executive Coun- 
cillors and as Ministers controlling the different administrative departments. It should 
be observed that all persons living who have held Ministerial office under former Govern- 
ments are also technically members of the Executive Council, and are thus liable to be 
specially summoned for attendance at meetings of that body. The meetings are official 
in character; they are presided over by the Governor-General (or Governor) and are 
attended by the clerk, who keeps a formal record of the proceedings. At these meetings 
tne decisions of the Cabinet are put into official form and made effective, appointments 
are confirmed, resignations accepted, proceedings ordered, and notices and regulations 
published. 


(iil) The Appointment of Ministers and of Executive Councillors. Although it is 
technically possible for the Governor to make and unmake cabinets at his pleasure, under 
all ordinary circumstances his apparent liberty in choosing his Executive Council is 
virtually restricted by the operation of constitutional machinery. When a Ministry is 
defeated in Parliament or at the polls, the procedure both in the Commonwealth and the 
State Parliaments generally, though not invariably, follows that prevailing in the Imperial 
Parliament. The customary procedure in connexion with the resignation or acceptance 
of office by a Ministry is described fully in previous issues of the Year Book. (See No. 6, 
page 942.) ; 


(iv) Ministers in Upper or Lower Houses. The subjoined table shows the number 
of Ministers with seats in the Upper or Lower Houses of each Parliament in May, 1928. 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS—MINISTERS IN UPPER OR LOWER HOUSES, 
1928. 


Ministers with Seats in— | C’wealth. | N.S.W. Tict. Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Total. 


The Upper House .. 4 2 4 os 2 2 1 15 
The Lower House .. 8 11 8 10 + it 5 53 
Totals, 5 12 13 12 10 6 9 6 68 


; (v) The Cabinet. (a) General. The meetings of this body are private and delibera- 
tive. The actual Ministers of the day are alone present no records of the meetings 
transpire, and no official notice is taken of the proceedings. The members of the Cabinet 
being the leaders of the party in power in Parliament, control the bent of legislation and 
must retain the confidence of the people and also of the Governor-General (or Goveranr) 
to whom they act as an advising body. They also in effect wield, by virtue of their seats 
on the Executive Council, the whole executive force of the community, In summoning 
proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Governor-General (or Governor) is usually 


guided by the advice tendered him by the Cabinet, though legally in no way bound to 
accept such advice. 
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(b) Commonwealth Ministers of State. A statement showing the names of Ministers 
of State who have held office from the inauguration of the Commonwealth Government 
to 1925 will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, pages 82 and 83, but considerations 
of space preclude its inclusion in the present issue. : 


(c) State Ministries. A list of the members of the Ministry in each State in May, 
1928, will be found in § 3 of this chapter. 


5: Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures.—The following table shows 
the number and annual salary of members in each of the legislative chambers in 
May, 1928 :— 


MEMBERS OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PARLIAMENTS, AND ANNUAL 
SALARIES, 1928. 


Members in— | crweatth, N.S.W. | Vict. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. . | Total, 
MEMBERS, 
Upper House .. | 36 | 101 | 34 | (a) | 20 30. | 18 } 239 
Lower House | HEME BOOB er Os Me 72 46 50 | 30 429 
| | | 
er caeal 
Total oh | 191 | 99 72 66 80 48 | 668 
ANNUAL SALARY, 
| £ £ £ |g £ £ £ 
Upper House .. | 1,000 33 200 (a) 400 600 | 375-500 
Lower House .. | 1,000 875 500 750 400 600 | 400-500 


(a) Council abolished in 1922. 


The use of the expressions “‘ Upper House’’ and “ Lower House” in the above 
statement, though not justified constitutionally, is convenient, inasmuch as the legislative 
chambers are known by different names in the Commonwealth and in some of the States. 


6. Enactments of the Parliament.—In the Commonwealth, all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws are 
enumerated in the Constitution Act (see Chapter I.). In the States, laws are enacted 
in the name of the Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative Council (except 
in Queensland) and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General 
or the State Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent to or vetoing 
Bills passed by the Legislatures, or reserving them for the special consideration of the 
Sovereign. In the States, the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, subject 
to the Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective States, in 
all cases whatsoever. ‘Subject to certain limitations, they may alter, repeal, or vary 
their Constitution. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Common- 
wealth the latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, invalid. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


1. Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise.—The conspectus in § 4 of 
“ General Government ”’ in Year Book No. 13 contains particulars, as in 1920, relating to 
the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and State Parliaments, and shows concisely 
the qualifications necessary for membership and for the franchise in each House. (These 
are, in the main, applicable in 1927, but it must be remembered that Queensland abolished 
the Upper House in 1922). It has further to be remembered that in 1925 the Common- 
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wealth Parliament passed an Act removing the disqualification on racial grounds from 
(a) natives of British India and (b) persons who have become naturalized. Disquali- 
fication of persons otherwise eligible, either as members or voters, is generally 
on the usual grounds of being of unsound mind or attainted of treason, being 
convicted of certain offences, and, as regards membership, on the grounds of 
holding a place of profit under the Crown, being pecuniarily interested in a Government 
contract except as a member of an incorporated company of more than twenty-five 
persons, or being an undischarged bankrupt. 


2. The Federal Government.—The Senate consists of 36 members, six being 
returned by each of the original federating States. Members of this Chamber are elected 
for a term of six years, but by a provision in the Constitution half the members retire at 
the end of every third year, although they are eligible for re-election. In accordance with 
the Constitution, the total number of members of the House of Representatives must be 
as nearly as possible double that of the Senate. In the House of Representatives the 
States are representedon a population basis, and the numbers stand at present as follows : 
—New South Wales, 28; Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; Western 
Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5; Northern Territory, 1—total, 76. The Constitution provides 


for a, minimum of five members for each original State. Members of the House of Repre-— 


sentatives are elected for the duration of the Parliament, which is limited to three years. 
In elections for Senators, the whole State constitutes the electorate. For the purposes 
of elections for the House of Representatives, the State is divided into single electorates 
corresponding in number with the number of members to which the State is entitled. 
Members of both Houses are paid at the rate of £1,000 per annum. Further information 
regarding the Senate and the House of Representatives is given in Chapter I. 

3. Federal Elections—There have been nine complete Parliaments since the 
inauguration of Federation. The fifth Parliament, which was opened on the 9th July, 
1913, was dissolved on the 30th J uly, 1914, in somewhat unusual circumstances. Under 
Section 57 of the Constitution, it is provided that, should the Senate fail to pass, or pass 
with amendments, any proposed law previously passed by the House of Representatives, 
and should the latter House, after an interval of three months, again pass the proposed 
law, with or without the amendments of the Senate, and the Senate for a second time 
reject it or pass it with amendments to which the lower House will not agree, then the 
Governor-General may dissolve the two Houses simultaneously. For the first time in 
the history of the Commonwealth this deadlock between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives occurred in the second session of the fifth Parliament, and, in accordance 
with the section of the Constitution referred to above, both Houses were dissolved by the 
Governor-General. The first session of the tenth Parliament opened on the 13th 
January, 1926. The first meeting at Parliament House, Canberra, was opened by 
H.R.H. the Duke of York on 9th May, 1927. Particulars regarding the last five 
Commonwealth elections may be found in the table given hereunder :— 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS, 1914 to 1925. 


Percentage of 


Electors Enrolled, Electors who Voted 


Electors who Voted. 
Date, - 


Males. | Fem, | Total, | Males. | Fem. | Total. |Males.| Fem. |Total. 


Tur Senate. 


5th September, 1914 
5th May, 1917 


i, 78,468/1,333,047/¢ 
13th December, 1919 is 1 
1 
1 


4 

444,133/1,391,194 
439,818)1,410,044 
494,508]1,487,916 
,656,286/1,645,730 


811,515/1,139,933) 902,403]/2,042,336] 77.10 | 67.69 | 72.64 
835,327/L,184,663/1,013,138]/2,202,801| 82.08 | 73.18 | 77.69 
9,862]1,094,534) 938,403]2,032,937] 76.02 | 65.55 | 71.33 
2,424) 966,551) 761,695/1,728,246) 64.67 | 51.19 | 57.95 
3,302,016/1,515,608/)1,499,345/3,014,953] 91.51 | 91.11 | 91.31 


16th December, 1922 .. 
14th November, 1925 .. 


Tur Hous or Represenvatives. 
(ConTESTHD ELECTORATES.) 


Sth September, 1914 .. |1,295,990)1,122,451|2,348,441| 954,768] 772.188I1.726 79 | 73.5 
; 12 oe : .138/1,726,906| 77.88 | 68.79 | 73. 

bth May, 1917 ++ [1,262,527/1,207,938)2.470,465)1,041,552| 892,92611.934.478] 82°50 | 73 92 73°30 

Toth Docerabee tose *7 /1:895:165/1,367,463]2,762,433]1,063,020| 914.816|1,977,845| 76.19 | 66.90 | 71.59 

eu pocember, a ++ {1,896,020/1,378,254/2,774,274] '920,177| 726,686|1,646,863| 65.91 | 52.72 | 59:36 

Ovember, 1925 .. |1,635,842|1,632,897/3,268,739/1,499,006|1.488,1 942,987,200] 91.63 | 91.14 | 01.39 


VAX” 
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The percentage of electors who exercised the franchise at | i 
g x each election rose from 
53.04 for the Senate and 55.69 for the House of Representatives in 1901 to 77.69 and 78.30 
respectively in 1917. The next election in 1919 showed a considerable falling off, and in 
1922 the decrease was still more marked, the respective percentages for that year being 
5 (=) 


' §7.95 and 59.36, or very little more than those for 1901. The Elections of 1925 were the 
_ first held since the introduction of Compulsory Voting, the result of which was reflected 


in the high percentage of voters, viz., 91.31 for the Senate and 91.39 for the House of 
Representatives. ; 


4. Federal Referenda.—According to section 128 of the Constitution, any proposed 
law for the alteration of the Constitution must, in addition to being passed by 
an absolute majority of each House of Parliament, be submitted to a referendum 
of the electors in each State, and must further be approved by a majority of the 
States and of the electors who voted before it can be presented for Royal Assent. 
Several referenda have been held from time to time, but in two cases only has any 
proposed law been assented to by the required majority of the electors. A state- 
ment dealing with the various referenda up to and inclusive of the year 1919, and the 
voting thereon was given in previous issues of the Official Year Book (See No. 18, pp. 87 
to 89), but space will not permit of the incorporation of this information in the present 
volume. In the year 1926 a referendum was held in relation to proposed laws entitled 
respectively “Industry and Commerce” and “ Essential Services.” The result of the 
voting was: Industry and Commerce, votes in favour, 1,247,088 ; votes not in favour, 
1,619,655. Essential Services, votes in favour, 1,195,502 ; votes not in favour, 1,597,793. 


5. The Parliament of New South Wales.—(i) Constitution. The Legislative 
Council in this State is a nominee chamber, the Legislative Assembly being an elective 
body. Theoretically the Legislative Council may contain an unlimited number of 
members, and the number of members in May, 1928, was one hundred and one. The 
tenure of the seat is for life; four-fifths of the members must be persons not holding any 
paid office under the Crown, but this is held not to include officers of His Majesty’s sea 
or land forces on full or half-pay, or retired officers on pensions. The Legislative 
Assémbly consists of ninety members elected in single-seat electoral districts, who hold 
their seats during the existence of the Parliament to which they are elected. The 
duration of Parliament is limited to three years. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
New South Wales there have been twenty-seven Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 22nd May, 1856, and was dissolved on the 19th December, 1857, while the twenty- 
seventh opened on the 24th June, 1925. The last-mentioned Parliament was elected on 
the 30th May, 1925. The proportional representation system came into operation at the 
election of 1922. Particulars of voting at elections from 1917 to 1927 are given below :— 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1917 to 1927. 


Percentage of Electors 

Electors Qualified to Vote. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 

= Contested Electorates. 
ear. 


Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.| ‘Total. 


1917 | 574,308 | 535,522 | 1,109,830 | 328,030 | 295,354 | 623,384| 62.40 | 60.57 | 61.52 
1920 | 593.244 | 561,193 | 1,154,437 | 363,115 | 285,594 | 648,709) 61.21 | 50.89 | 56.19 
1922 | 636,662 | 614,361 | 1,251,023 | 466,949 | 408,515 | 875,464] 73.34 | 66.49 | 69.98 
1925 |678.749 | 660,331 | 1,339,080 | 489,126 | 435,853 | 924,979| 72.06 | 66,0 | 69.07 
1927 |714,886 | 694,607 | 1,409,493 | (a) (a) |1,150,777| | (a) (a) | 82.84 


(a) Not available. 


The principle of one elector one vote was adopted in 1894, and that of compulsory 


enrolment in 1922. 
The franchise was extended to women (Women’s Franchise Act) in 1902, and was 
exercised for the first time at a State election in 1904. 
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6. The Parliament of Victoria.—(i) Constitution. Both of the Victorian legis- 


lative chambers are elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number 
of members of each House, as well as in the qualifications necessary for members and 
electors. The number of members in the Upper House in May, 1928, was 34, and in 
the Lower House, 65. In the Legislative Council the tenure of the seat is for six years, 
but one member for each province retires every third year, except in the case of a disso- 
lution, when one-half of the newly-elected members hold their seats for three years only. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, which 
is limited to three years. An elector for the Legislative Assembly may vote once only, 
plurality of voting having been abolished in 1899; an elector, however, qualified in more 
than one district, may select that for which he desires to record his vote. A preferential 
system of voting (see Year Book No. 6, page 1182) was for the first time adopted in 
Victoria at the election held in November, 1911. 

(ii) Particulars of Hlections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
Victoria there have been twenty-eight complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 21st November, 1856, and closed on the 9th August, 1859, while the twenty-eighth 
was dissolved on the 4th March, 1927. The twenty-ninth Parliament was opened on 
6th July, 1927. The election for the Legislative Assembly in 1927 was the first 
held sincs the institution of compulsory voting. Particulars of voting at the last 
five elections are given in the subjoined table :— 


VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 1913 to 1927. 
LegisLative Councr (Last ELEctTion 1925), 


Percentage of 


Electors Enrolled Electors who 
Year. Electors Enrolled. in Contested apes ieee ne Voted mn 
Electorates. ie . / Contested 


Electorates. 


- | 


1913 fe oe 270,175 99,646 | 47,666 47.89 
1916 i: es 300,321 92,421 | . 34,853 | 37.71 
1919 = i" 317,593 133,058 | 40,393 30.35 
1922 « * 353,440 161,731 47,008 | 29.07 


1925 oe a 399,510 172,875 56,033 | 32.41 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Percentage of Electors 
Electors Bnrolled. Electors who Voted. ; who Voted in 
Contested Electorates. 


Year. 
eins tel 
Males, | Females. Total. Males. Females, Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
< FTY % \ 
1917 397,535 | 430,645 828,230 | 172,317 | 184,682 | 356,999 | 54.30 54.12 | 54.21 
1920 | 418.085 | 450,763 868,848 | 232,604 | 235,621 | 468,225 | 66.23 61.38 |, 63.70 


1921 | tid,ols | 456,638 871,456 | 167,812 | 158,415 | 326,227 | 61.29 | 53.53 | 57.26 
L024 | 433,357 | 467,070 900,427 | 190,153 | 180,810 | 370,963 | 63.02 | 55.72 | 59.94 
1927 | 480,485 | 512,726 993,211 | 377,941 | 402,458 | 780,399 | 92.02 | 91.51 | 91.76 


The franchise was extended to women by the Adult Suffrage Act 1908 and voting 
at elections was made compulsory in 1926. 
Particulars of the Legislative Council elections held in June, 1928, will, if available 
be found in the Appendix. ; 
the The Parliament of Queensland.—(i) Constitution. As pointed out previously, 
the Legislative Council in Queensland was abolished in 1922, the date of Royal assent i 
the Act being the 23rd March. The Legislative Assembly is composed of seventy-two 
members, and the State is divided into that number of electoral districts. A modified 
system of optional preferential voting is in operation in Queensland. (See Year Book 
No. 6, page 1183.) 
(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Queensland there have been twenty-three complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 29th May, 1860, and dissolved on the 20th May, 1863, while the twenty-third 


—_ 


> nell 
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Parliament opened on the 10th July, 1923, and closed on the 8th April, 1926. The first 
session of the twenty-fourth Parliament opened on 28th July, 1926. At the elections 
held in May, 1915, the principle of compulsory voting was introduced for the 
first time in Australia. Of the total number of electors enrolled at the 1926 elec- 
tions, 89.94 per cent. went to the polls. Statistics regarding the last five elections for 
which details are available are given below. ¥ 


QUEENSLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, 1915 to 1926. 


| P Percentage of Elector; 
Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 3 


a Contested Electorates. 


| 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females.) Total. 


1915 | 184,627 | 150,568 335,195 | 140,396 | 125,844 | 266,240 | 86.46 | 90.09 | 88.14 
1918 | 233,342 | 191,074 424,416 | 176,768 | 163,901 | 340,669 | 75.75 | 85.78 | 80.27 
1920 | 238,750 | 206,931 445,681 | 187,575 | 168,651 | 356,226 | 78.57 | 81.50 | 79.93 
1923 | 257,001 | 219,476 476,477 | 194,287 | 174,980 | 369,267 | 80.72 | 83.96 | 82.23 
1926 | 253,571 | 224,526 478,097 | 209,139 | 191,916 | 401,055 | 89.77 | 90.13 | 89.94 


The election of 1907 was the first State election in Queensland at which women voted, 
the privilege being conferred under the Elections Acts Amendment Act 1905. 


8. The Parliament of South Australia.—(i) Constitution. In this State there is 
a Legislative Council composed of twenty members and a House of Assembly with forty- 
six members, both chambers being elective. The State is divided into five districts, which 
return four members each to the Legislative Council. For the House of Assembly, eight 
districts return three members each, and eleven districts two members each. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the inauguration of responsible government in 
South Australia there have been twenty-five complete Parliaments, the first of which 
was opened on the 22nd April, 1857. The first session of the twenty-sixth Parliament 
began on the 17th May, 1927. Particulars of voting at recent elections are given 
below :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS, 1915 to 1927. 


Percentage of Hlectors 


Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 
Contested Blectorates. 


Year. 


' le - 
| Males. Bemats. | Total. Males. Females. Total. Malos. | Females.| Total. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


1915 | 66,614 | 21,635 88,249 | 11,436 4,808 | 16,244 | 75.69 | 71.25 | 74.32 
1918 | 71,510 | 23,461 94,971 | 42,987 | 11,800 | 54,787 | 60.11 50.30 | 57.69 
1921 | 69,986 | 23,062 93,048 | 38,597 | 11,309 | 49,906 | 64.23 | 53.96 61.57 
1924 | 67,429 | 22,018 89,447 | 36,626 | 10,492 | 47,118 | 65.79 | 54 .94 | 63.02 
1927 | 100,376 | 37,395 137,771 | 46,686 | 17,742 | 64,428 67.55 | 59.91 | 65 .26 


Hovsn or ASSEMBLY. 


| 
1 


1915 | 128,594 | 124,797 253,391 | 70,898 | 65,157 | 136,055 | 77.22 2.64 | 74.95 
1918 | 126,669 | 132,043 258,712,| 71,501 | 62,742 | 134,243 56.45 | 47.52 | 51.89 
1921 | 134,091 | 137,931 272,022 | 91,451 | 77,600 |.169,051 | 70. 10 | 57.64 | 63.77 
1924 | 141,944 | 147,899 289,843 | 87,712 | 73,453 | 161,165 | 69.65 56.05 62.71 
1927 | 152,997 | 156,591 309,588 | 110,127 | 104,611 | 214,738 80.64 | 74.31 | 77.48 
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It is interesting to note that South Australia was the first of the States to grant 
women’s suffrage (under the Constitution Amendment Act 1894), the franchise being 
exercised for the first time at the Legislative Assembly election on the 25th April, 1896. 


9. The Parliament of Western Australia.—(i) Constitution. In this State both 
Chambers are elective. For the Legislative Council there are thirty members, each of 
the ten Provinces returning three members, while the Legislative Assembly is composed 
of fifty members, one member being returned by each of the fifty electoral districts. 
At the expiration of two years from the date of election to a seat in the Legislative Council, 
and every two years thereafter, the junior member for the time being for each province 
retires. Seniority is determined (a) by date of election, (5) if two or more members are 
elected on the same day, then the junior is the one who polled the least number of votes, 
(c) if the election be uncontested, or in case of an equality of votes, then the seniority 
is determined by the alphabetical precedence of surnames and, if necessary, Christian 
names. Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for three years. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Western Australia there have been twelve complete Parliaments, the first of which was 
opened on the 30th December, 1890, while the thirteenth Parliament was elected on 
26th March, and 9th April, 1927. The preferential system of voting in use in Western 
Australia is described in Year Book No. 6, page 1184. Particulars relating to recent 
Assembly and Council elections are given in the tables below :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS, 1914 to 1927. 


Percentage of Electors 
who Voted in 
Contested Electorates. 


Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. 


Year, 


ji 
| 

if | 
| 

| 
| 

Males. | Pemates, Total. | Males. | Femates. Total. | Males. | Females.} Total. 


LEGISLATIVE CoUNCIL. 


1918 | 46,272 | 14,700 60,972 | 14,043 3,930 | 17,973 | 39.04 | 31.83 | 37.20 
1920 | 37,137 | 14,900 52,037 | 12,450 3,406 | 15,856 | 45.07 | 28.28 | 40.27 
1922 | 40,360 | 14,838 55,198 | 17,524 4,763 | 22,287 | 46.16 | 33.81 | 42.82 
1924 | 43,897 | 14,904 58,801 | 16,552 4,569 | 21,121 | 47.06 | 39.25 | 45.12 
1926 | 39,566 | 15,120 54,686 | 23,956 8,136 | 32,092 | 60.55 | 53.80 58. 68 


(Particulars of the Legislative Council elections held in May, 1928, if available, will 
be inserted in the Appendix). 


Lua@isLativE ASSEMBLY. 


ps 
1914 | 126,598 } 88,143 | 214,741 | 54,612 | 41,993 | 96,605 | 5 

1917 | 93,106 | 73,845 | 166,951 | 45,453 | 40,167 | 85,620 a aS Bois 
1921 | 89,523 | 75,165 | 164,688 | 54,747 | 44.911 | 98,958 | 69.16 | 65.22 | 67.34 
1924 | 101,717 | 88.152 | 189,869 | 55,591 | 43,800 | 99,391 | 66.00 | 59.00 | 62.39 
1927 | 113,072 | 97,877 | 210,949 | 76,307 | 68,199 | 142,506 | 74.32 | 72.42 | 73.49 


Women’s suffrage was granted by the Electoral Act of 1899. At the 1921 elections 
the firs; woman member elected to an Australian Parliament was returned. 
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10. The Parliament of Tasmania.—(i) Constitution. In Tasmania there are two 
legislative chambers—the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies 
being elective. The Council consists of eighteen members, returned from fifteen districts, 
Hobart returning three, Launceston two, and the remaining thirteen districts sending 
one member each. There are five House of Assembly districts corresponding to the 
Commonwealth electoral districts, each returning six members, who are elected under a 
system of proportional representation which first came into force at the 1909 elections. - 
(See Year Book No. 6, page lls5.) The annual salaries-of members of the House of 
Assembly range from £400 to £500, and of the Legislative Council from £370 to £500, 
according to the area of the electorate and the distance from the capital. 


In 1924 and again in 1925 the House of Assembly contested, with at least temporary 
success, the power of the Legislative Council to amend money bills. The matter was 
settled by ‘‘ The Constitution Act 1926,” which provides that all money bills shalLoriginate 
in the Assembly, that all money votes shall be recommended by the Governor, and that 
the Council may amend bills other than those for appropriating public moneys or fixing 
a rate for income or land tax. The Council has no power to insert a provision for the 
appropriation of money or the imposing of a burden on the people. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on 2nd 
December, 1856, and closed on 8th May, 1861. There have been twenty-one complete 
Parliaments since the inauguration of responsible government. Particulars of the voting 
at the last five elections for the House of Assembly are given hereunder :— 


TASMANIAN ELECTIONS, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 1913 to i925. 


Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. | Electors who Voted. who Voted in 
Contested Electorates, 


Year. 


| 
. Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.) Total. 


| 
| 


1913 | 53,372 | 51,920 105,292 | 38,700 | 32,102 | 70,802 | 72.51 | 61.83 | 67.24 
1916.| 54,466 | 52,855 107,321 | 41,427 | 37,557 | 78,984 | 76.06 | 71.05 | 73.60 
1919 | 53,205 | 54,336 107,541 | 37,037 | 34,027 | 71,064 | 69.61 | 62.62 | 66.08 
1922 | 54,958 | 55,591 110,549 | 38,457 | 31,295 | 69,752 | 69.96 | 56.30 | 63.09 
1925 | 56,667 | 58,234 114,901 | 41,322 | 35,959 | 77,281 | 72.92 | 61.81 | 67.25 


* 


The present members of the Legislative Council have been elected at various dates, 
and the following particulars are given of the last contested election in each case—number 
of electors on the roll, 45,833 ; number of votes recorded, male 18,633, female 5,464, total 
24,097 ; percentage of persons who voted to the number on the roll, 52.58, 


The suffrage was granted to women under the Constitution Amendment Act 1 903. 


§ 3, Administration and Legislation. 


1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the late Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on the 9th May 
following by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been sent to Australia 
for that purpose by His Majesty the King; the Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, RCs 
G:C.M.G., K.C., being Prime Minister. 
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The following table gives the number and duratien of Parliaments since Federation :-— 
COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTS, 1981 TO 1927. 


Number of Parliament. Date of Opening. | Date of Dissolution. 
First £9 # .. | 29th April, 1901 .. | 23nd November, 1908 
Second .. ye .. | 2nd March, 1904 .. | 12th October, 1906 
‘Third eh ah .: | 20th February, 1907 .. | 19th February, 1910 
Hourth .. fo .. | ist July, 1910 .. | 23rd April, 1913 
Fifth Ke od .. | 9th July, 1913 .. | 30th July, 1914 (a) 
Sixth bes io .. | 8th October, 1914 .. | 26th March, 1917 
Seventh | 14th June, 1917 .. | 8rd November, 1919 
Hight Re | 26th February, 1920 .. 6th November, 1922 
Ninth . .. . .. | 28th February, 1923 .. | 3rd October, 1925 
Tenth .. ; .. | 13th January, 1926 


(a) On this occasion the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Ministry, and under'section 
57 of the Constitution, granted a dissolution of both the Senate and the House of Representatives, this 
being the first occasion since Federation on which a dissolution otf both Houses had oeeurred. 

2. Governors-Gesieral and Ministries—The following statements show the names 
of the several Governors-General, and the Ministries which have directed the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Commonwealth since its creation :-— 


(4) GovERNoRS-GENERAL. 
Rt. Hon. EARL oF HOPETOUN (afterwards MARQUIS OF LINEITHGOW), P.C., K.T., G.CM.G., G.C.V.0. 
Sworn 1st January, 1901; recalled 9th May, 1902. 
Rt. Hon. HALLAM BaRON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Act. Governor-General). Sworn 17th July, 1902. 
Rt. Hon. HaLLaM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Governor-General). Sworn 9th January, 1903; 
recalled 2ist January, 1904. 
Rt. Hon. HENRY STAFFORD BARON NoRTHCOTE, P,C., G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., C.B. Sworn 2ist January, 
1904; recalled 8th September, 1908. 
Rt. Hon. WiLtIAM HUMBLE EARL or DUDLEY, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.Y.0., ete. Sworn Sth September, 
1908; recalled Blst July, t911. 
Rt. Hon. Tuomas BARON DENMAN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0. Sworn 3ist July, 1911; recalled 
16th May, 1914. 
Rt. Hon. Sm RONALD CRAUFURD MUNRO FERGUSON (afterwards VISCOUNT NOVAR OF RAITH), PX., 
G.CM.G. Sworn 18th May, 1914; recalled 5th October, 1920. 
Rt. Hon, HENRY WILLIAM BARON FORSTER OF LEPR, P.C., G.C.M.G. Sworn 6th October, 192u ; 
recalled 7th October, 1925. : 
Rt. Hon. JOHN LAWRENCE BARON STONEHAVEN, P.C., G.C.M.G.,D.8.0. Sworn 8th October; 1925. 
(6) MrnisTRrss. 
{i) Barton Governmunt, ist January, 1901, to 23rd September, 1903. 
(ii) First DEAKIN GOVERNMENT, 23rd September, 1903, to 26th April, 1904. 
(iii) Watson GoveERNMENT (Labour), 26th April to 17th August, 1904. 
(iv) Reww-McLEan GovERNMENT, 17th August, 1904, to 4th July, 1905. 
(v) Srconp Dakin GOVERNMENT, 4th July, 1905, to 12th November, 1908. 
(vi) Firsr Fisher Governmunt (Labour), 12th November, 1908, to 2nd June, 1909. 
(vii) Torry Deakin GovERNMENT, 2nd June, 1909, to 29th April, 1910. 
(viii) Spconp Fisner Government (Labour), 29th April, 1910, to 24th June, 1913. 
(ix) Coox Govurnmentr, 24th June, 1913, to 17th September, 1914. 
(x) Turp Fisner Government (Labour), 17th. September, 1914, to 27th October, 1915. 
(xi) Firs, Hueuns Government (Labour), 27th October, 1915, to 14th November, 1916. 
(xii) Seconp Hugues GovERNMENT (Labour), 14th November, 1916, to 17th February, 
1917. 
(xiii) AUSTRALIAN NatronaL WAR GoveRNMENT, 17th February, 1917, to 10th 
January, 1918. 
(xiv) AUSTRALIAN NationAL WAR GOVERNMENT, 10th J anuary, 1918, to 9th 


February, 1923. 
(c) Brucu-Pacr Governmunr from 9th February, 1923. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
External Affairs .. .. Rt. Hon, STANLEY MELBOURNE BrvoK, C.H., P.C., M.C.(a) 
Treasurer on # .. Hon. HAREE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON PAGE. 
Vice-President of the Executive { Hon. LLEWELYN ATKINSON (to 18/6/’26), 
Council Rt. Hon. Sir GEORGE FostkR PHaRcH, K.C.V.O., P.C. (from = Ae 
Cc. (to 


(Hon. Sm Lirtnpron ERNESt Groom, ‘K.C.M.G., 
Attorney-General f ; Pate 


a ba 
Hon. JOHN GREIG LATHAM, ‘C.MIG., KiC. (rom 8 /12/725). 
Postmaster-General .. .. Hon, WILLIAM GERRAND GIBSON. . a 

(Vion. Ausrrn ‘CHAPMAN (to 26/57/°24%).(¢) 

a mons antes tae eae Groom, KiCM.G., K.C, (irom 

f ae ae { (a) "24), 

Minister for Trade and Cusfoms4 Hon. H&RBERT EDWARD PRATTEN (from 13/6/*24.t0 7/5/’28)(a) 
Fans cosa MELBOURNE Brucn, ©.H., P.C., M.C. (from 


»! 
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(c) Brucr-Pagr Government, from 9th February, | 


923—continuwed. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


, MInisturs. 
f Rt. Hon. Sir Guonau Fostur Prarcu, K.C.V.0., P.C. (to 18/6/26. 
Major-General Hon. Sin THOoMAs WILLIAM, GLAsGow, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
4h. D.S.0., V.D. (from 18/6/26 to 2/4/27). . 
Minister for Home and Yerritories Major Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM CLANAN Marr, D.S.O., M.C., V.D. 
: (from 2/4/27 to 24/2/28). 
< Major-General Hon. Sir Nrvinny RuGinanD Howsn, V.C., K.6.B., 
K.C.M.G. (from 24/2/28).(¢) 
Hon. Er10 KENDALL BOWDEN (to 16/1/25). 
Major-General Hon. Sir Navitin REGINALD Howsn, V.C., K.C.B. 
K.C.M.G. (from 16/1/'25 to 2/4/°27).(e) 
Major-General Hon. Sir THoMAS WILLIAM GLASGOW, K.C.B., C.MLG., 


Minister for Defence j 
| 
it D.8.0., V.D. (from 2/4/’27). 


Minister for Works and Railways / Hon. Pproy GERALD STEWART (to 5/8/24), 
Hon: WILLIAM CALDWELL HitL (fro 8/724). 
{ Hon. SIR REGINALD VicTOR Wison, K.B.E. (from 16/1/°25 to 
Minister for Markets(f) -* 18/6/°26). 
Hon. THOMAS PATERSON (from 18/6/’26). 
Hon. SiR AUSTIN CHAPMAN, K.C.M.G. (to 26/5/24), 
| Hon. Sir Tirrteron ERnust GRooM, K.€.M.G., K.C. (from 
| 29/5/°24 to 13/6/’24). 
| Hon. HERBERT EDWARD PRATTEN (from 13/6/’24 to 16/1/’25). 
Minister for Health 32 ..4 Major-General Hon. SIR. NEVILLE. REGINALD Howse, V.C., K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. (from 16/1/25 to 2/4/27 and from 24/2 /°28), 
| Rt. Hon. STANLEY MELBOURNE BRvc#, C.H., P.C., M.C. (from 2/4/27 
L to 24/2/28). 
{ Hon. SiR REGINALD VICTOR WILSON, K.B.H. (to 16/1/25), 
| Hon. THomAs WILLIAM CRAWFORD (from 14/2/’23). 


_ Honorary Ministers... .-4, Major Hom CHARLES WILLIAM CLANAN Marr, D.S.0., M.€., V.D. 


| (from 16/1/25 to 2/4/27 and from 24/2/°28). 
Hon, ALEXANDER JOHN MCLACHLAN (from 29/8/26). 
(a) Also: Minister for Health (2/4/27 to 24/2/°2 8) and Minister for Trade and Customs from 8/5/28. 


(b) Also Minister for Trade ard. Customs and Minister for Health from 29 /5/°24 to 13/6/724. (ec) Also 
Minister for Health. (@)_ Also Minister for Health from 13/6/24 to 16/1/25. (e) Also 
Minister for Health from 16/1/25 to 2/4/27 and from 24/2/728. (f) Prior to 19/1/28 Depart- 


ment was “‘ Markets and Migration.” 


3. State Ministries—The names of the members of the Ministries in each State in 
May, 1928, are shown in the following statement. The date on which each Ministry 
was sworn in is stated in parentheses :-— 


STATE MINISTRIES, 1925. 
NEW SOUTH WALES (18th October, 1927). 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer— Minister for Mines and Minister for 
Hon. T. R. Baviy, K.C. FPorests— 
Minister for Public Works and Minister for Hon. F. A. Crarruy. 
Railways— Minister for Justice— 
Hon. E. A. Burrenssaw. How, J. R. Len. 


Attorney-General and Vice-Presideni of the 
Executive Couneil— 
Hon. F. 8. Boyce. 
Minister for Lands— 
How. R. T. Batt. 
Minister for Agricultuxe— 


Minister for Labour and Industry— 
Hon, EK. H. Farrar, M.L.C: 
Minister for Public Health— 
Hon. R. Arruur, M.D. 
Assistant Colonial Treasurer— 


Hon. B. S. B. Sreveuns. 
Hon. H. V. C. THorsy. , 2 a 
Minister for Education— C on 
Hon. D. H. Drummonp. an a if 
Minister for Local Government— Honorary egg ea 
How. M. F. Broxyer, D.S.O. | How. J. Ryan, M.L.C. 
VICTORIA (20th May, /1927). (Labour). " 
i ? nis Attorney-General,  Solicitor-General, anda. 
i sis 18. res .Gaceeymmamaial Minister for Agriculture— 
i : E J. Hogan | Hon. W. SLarer. bs 
ae ca ai é adie Minister obicisreloner of Public Works, Minister 
"a a 7 get airs of Mines, and Minister in charge of 
TgGe.O a 1 itioe Biee 
Hon. T. TUNNECLIFTE. Imamagration 


Hon. J. P. Jonns, M.L.C. 


Minister of Public Instruction and Minister Minister of Forests and Minister of Public 


ta Health 
How... Lamneman. How. W. J. Brexerr, M.L.C. 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. and Survey, Ministore without Portfolio— 
| and Minister of Water Supply— How. J. H. Diswny, MLC. 
Hon. H. 8. Barony. How. R. Wintrams, M.L.C. 
Chief Secretary— : How. J. Cam. 


mad P.! > ay 
How. G. M. PRENDERGAS?. 1 | How. G. CG. WrBper. 
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QUEENSLAND (22nd October, 1925). (Labour.) 


Premier, Vice-President of the Haecutive 
Council, Chief Secretary, and Treasurer— 
Hon. W. McCormack. 


Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 
Hon. W. FE. Smiru. | 


Secretary for Mines— 
Hon. A. J. JONES. 


Attorney-General— 
Hon. J. Munuan. 


Secretary for Railways— 
How. J. LarcomBe. 


Home Secretary— 
Hon. J. Sroprorp. 


| Secretary for Public Works— 


Hon. M. J. Kirwan. 


| Secretary for Public Instruction— 


Hon. T. WILson. 


| Secretary for Public Lands— 


Hon. T. Dunstan. 


Secretary for Labour— 
Hon. D. A. GLEDSON. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA (8th April, 1927). 


Premier, Treasurer, 
Railways— 
Hon. R. L. Burier. 


and Minister of | 


| 
Ohtef Secretary and Minister of Mines and 
of Marine— 4 
Hon. H. Tasste, M.L.C. | 


Attorney-General and Minister of In- | 
dusiry— | 
Hon. H. Homsura. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Premier, Treasurer, and Minister for 
Forests— 


Hon. P. Courier, 
Minister for Railways, Justice, and Police— 
Hon. J. C. WiLoooKr. 


Minister for Public Works, Metropolitan 
Water Supply, Labour, and State 
Trading Concerns— 


Hon. A. McCatium. 


Minister for Lands and Immigration— 


(47th April, 1924). 


Hon. M. I’. Troy. 


Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Minister of Local Government— 
Hon. G. F. JENKINS. 

Commissioner of Public Works and 


Minister of Education— 
Hon. M. Mcinrosn. 


| Minister of Agriculture, of Immigration, 


of Repatriation, and of Irrigation— 
Hon. J. Cowan, M.L.C. 


(Labour). 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Educa- 


tton— 
Hon. J. M. Drew, M.L.C. 
Minister for Mines, and Healih— 
Hon. 8. W. Mons. 
Minister for Agriculture and Industries— 
Hon. H. Mintrneton. 
Minister for Goldfields and Ayricultural 
Water Supply— 
ion. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Minister without Portfolio— 
Hon. J. W.° Hickry, M.L.C. 


TASMANIA (15th June, 1928). 


Premier, Treasurer, and Minister Control- | 
ling Hydro-Electric Department— 
Hon. J. C. McoPuen. 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Railways 
and Mines— 
Hon. C. EH. W. Jamus. 
Attorney-General and Minister for Kduca- 
tion— : 


Hon. H. 8. Barer. 


Minister for Lands, Works, Forestry, and 
Agriculiure— 


Hon. Sr W. H. Len, K.C.M-G. 


Ministers without Portfolio—- 


Hon, A. L. Warptaw, M.L.C. 
Hon. C. W. Grant. 
Hon. E. Hopss. 


4. The Course of Legislation —The actual levislation by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment up to the end of the 1927 session is indicated in alphabetical order in “ Vol. XXV. 
of the Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, passed during the year 


1927, with Tables, Appendix, and Indexes.” 


A “Chronological Table of Acts passed 


from 1907 to 1926, showing how they are affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of 
time ” is also given, and further “A Table of Commonwealth Legislation,” for the same 


ate 
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period, “ in relation to the several provisions of the Constitution,” is furnished. Reference 
should be made to these for complete information. The nature of Commonwealth legis- 
lation up to December, 1927, and its relation to the several provisions of the Constitution 
are set forth in the following tabular statement, from which have been omitted Acts 
repealed or no longer in force :— 


COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION—ANALYTIC TABLE.* 


Section of ; 1 
Constitution. Short Title of Commonwealth Act. 


4 AMENDMENT OF THE .CONSTITUTION. 


Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906. 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTORAL LAW. 

8—30 PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE— 

Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1925. 

9—34 ELECTIONS— 

Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911.+ 

Commonwealth Wlectoral Act 1918-1925. 

Senate Elections Act 1903-1922. 

24 DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATi 7ES— 

Representation Act 1905. 

Northern Territory Representation Act 1922-1925. 


= 
; 


47 DiIsPuTED ELECTIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS— 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1925 (ss. 183-201). 
48 ALLOWANCES TO MEMBERS— 


Parliamentary Allowances Act 1920. 

Northern Territory Representation Act 1922-1925 (s. 6). 
49 PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT— 

Parliamentary Papers Act 1908. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION. 


51 (i) TRADE AND CoMMERCE—EXTERNAL AND INTERSTATE— 

Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1910 [Z'rusts and 
Dumping}. 

Canned Fruits Export Control Act 1926. 

Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905-1926. 

Commonwealth Shipping Act 1923. 

Customs Act 1901-1925. 

Dairy Produce Export Control Act 1924, 

Dried Fruits Export Control Act 1924. 

Enemy Contracts Annulment Act 1915. 

Export Guarantee Act 1924-1925. 

Fresh Fruits Overseas Marketing Act 1927. 

Immigration Act 1901-1925 (ss. 8A4, 8B), 

Inter-state Commission Act 1912. 

Meat Industry Encouragement Act 1924. 

Navigation Act 1912-1926. 

Norfolk Island Act 1913 (s. 15). 

Northern Australia Act 1926 (ss. 53, 57). 

Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910-1919 (s. 13). 

Pearl-shell Overseas Marketing Act 1927. 

River Murray Waters Act 1915-1923. 

Sea-Carriage of Goods Act 1924 [Bills of Lading). 

Seamen’s Compensation Act 1911. 

Secret Commissions Act 1905. 

Spirits Act 1906-1923. 

Trading with the Enemy Act 1914-1921. 

‘War-Precautions Act Repeal Act 1920-1923. 


* This table has been prepared by Sir Robert Garran, Solicitor-Gencral of the Commonwealth. 
With the exception of s. 210 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902, and s. 18 of the Common- 
ater Electoral Act 1905, the Commonwealth. Electoral Act 1902-1911 has been repealed by the Common- 
wealth Electoral Act 1918. See Commonwealth Gazette, 25th November, 1918, p. 2257, 21st March, 1919, 
p. 401, and 14th November, 1920, p. 2277. : 
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COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION—ANALYTIC TABLE—conéinued. 


Section of 


Canstibanitnn Short Title of Commonwealth Act. 
‘onstit : ¢ 


GENERAL LEGISLATION—continued. 


51 (ii) | Taxation— 
Machinery Acits— 
Beer Excise Act 1901-1923. 
Customs Act. 1901-1925. 
Distillation: Act 1901-1925. 
| Entertainment. Tax Assessment Act 1916-1924. 
| - Estate Duty Assessment Act 1914-1922. 
r Excise Act. 1901-1923. 
Excise Procedure Act 1907. 
Income Tax Assessment Act 1922-1927. 
Income Tax Assessment (Bonus Shares) Act 1926. 
Income Tax Assessment (Live Stock) Act. 1924. 
Income Tax Collection Act 1923-1924. 
| Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1927. 
| New Zealand. Re-exports Act 1924. 
| Spirits Act 1906-1923. 
| Taxation of Loans Act 1923. 
| War-time Profits Tax Assessment Act 1917-1918. 


War Time Profits: Tax Assessment Act 1924-1926. 

. Taxing Acts— 

Customs Tariff 1902 [Seciion 5 and Schedule repealed by Customs Tariff 
1908}. 

Customs Tariff. 1921-1926. 

Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-1922. 

| Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1922-1926. 

| Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1922 (No. 2). 

Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1926. 

Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906 ; affected by Custome 
Pariff 1908 (s.9)* and by Customs Fariff 1921-1924 {s. 15). 

Customs Tariff (Sugar) 1922. 

Customs Tariff Validation Acts 1917 and 1919; affected by Customs 

Parriff 1921 (s. 12 (2) ). 

Customs Tariff Validation Act 1925. 

Dairy Produce Export Charges Act 1924. 

Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1924-19927. 

Entertainments Tax Act 1916-1925. 

Estate Duty Act 1914. 

Excise Tariff 1902; amended by Sugar Rebate Abolition Act 1903, 
Excise Tariff 1905*, Excise Tariff (Amendment) 1906*, Excise Tariff 
1908*, and Hacise (Sugar) 1910.* 

Excise Tariff 1921-1926, 

| Fresh Fruits Export Charges Act 1927. 

| Income Tax Acts 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927. 

Land Tax Act 1910-1927. 

Pearl-shell. Export. Charges. Act 1927. 

War-time Profits Tax Act 1917. 


(ili) | Bounvins. on Propuction on Exrort— 

Cotton Bounty Act 1926. 

Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act 1922-1927. 
Papua and New Guinea Bounties Act 1926. 
Power Alcohol Bounty Act 1926. 

Shale: Oil Bounty Act. 1917-1926. 

Sulphur Bounty Act 1923. 

Wine. Export Bounty Act 1924-1927. 


a 


* Aets whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have beem repealed or have expired, 
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COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION—ANALYTIO TABLE—continued. 


a 


| 


Section of 
Constitution. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION—continued. 


él (iv) | Borrowrne Monuy on tax Pusric Creprr-or tan CommonwnaLTH— 


Audit Act 1901-1926 (ss. 55-59). 

Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1927 (ss. 10, 53-58, 60 4BB-60ABe}. 

Commonwealth Housing Act 1927 (s. 10). 

Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act 1911-1927. 

Development.and Migration Act 1926:(s. 12). 

Funding Arrangements Act 192]. 

Grafton to South Brisbane Railway Act 1924. 

Immigration Loan Act 1922. 

Loan Act 1911-1914 ; 1912-1914; 1918-1914; 1914; (No. 2) 1914- - 
1915 ; 1918 ; 1919 ; 1920; 1921 ; (No.2) 1921; 1922 ; 1923; (No. 1) 
1924; (No. 2) 1924; (No. 3).1924; (No. 1) 1925; (No. 2) 1998; 
(No. 1) 1926; (No. 1, 1927); (No. .2) 3927. 

Loans Redemption and Conversion Act 1921. 

Loans Securities Act 1919. 

National Debt Sinking Fund Act 1923-1925. 

Northern Australia Act 1926.(s..31). 

Oil Agreement Act 1924, 

Oil Agreement Act 1926 (s..3). 

Repatriation Loan Act 1921. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924-1926 (s. 20). 

States Loan Act 1916; 1917,; 1924; 1925; 1926; 1997. 

Sugar Purchase Act 1915-1920, 

Tasmanian oan Redemption Act 1919. 

Taxation of Loans Act 1928. 

Treasury Bills Act 1914-1915. 

War Gratuity Acts 1920 (ss. 11, 13). 

War Loan Act (No. 1) 1915; (No.3) 1915; (No. 1) 1916; 1917; 
1918; 1920. 

War Loan (United Kingdom) Act 1914-1917; 1915-1917; (No. 2) 
1916. 

War Loan Securities Repurchase Act 1918. 


(vy) | PosraL, TELEGRAPHIC, AND TELEPHONIC SERVIOES— 


Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1925 (ss. 212, 213). 
Pacific Cable Act 1911. 

Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1923, 

Post and Telegraph Rates Act 1902-1924. 

Purchase Telephone Lines Acquisition Act 1911. 
Telegraph Act 1909. 

Wireless Agreement Act 1924 ; 1927. 

Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905-1919. 


(vi) | NavaL anpD Minirary Derencr— 


General— 


Air Force Act 1923. 

Control of Naval Waters Act 1918. 
Deceased Soldiers’ Estates Act 1918-1919. 
Defence Act 1903-1927. 

Defence Equipment Act 1924. 

Defence Lands Purchase Act 1913. 
Defence Retirement Act 1922. 

Naval Agreement Act 1903-1912. 

Naval Defence Act 1910-1918. 

Telegraph Act 1909. 


War Legislation— 


Australian Imperial Torce Canteens Fund Act 1920. 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act’ 1920-1922. 
Australian War Memorial Act 1925. 

Enemy Contracts Annulment Act 1915. 
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COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION—: NALYTIC TABLE—continued. 


Be ick | Short Title of Commonwealth Aah. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION—continued. 


| Navat aND Minirary Drrence—continued. 
War Legislation—continued. 

Legal Proceedings Control Act 1919. 
51 (vi) Moratorium Act 1919. 
Termination of the Present War (Definition) Act 1919- 
Trading with the Enemy Act 1914-1921. 
Treaties of Peace (Austria and Bulgaria) Act 1920. 
Treaties of Washington Act 1922. 
Treaty of Peace (Germany) Act 1919-1920. 
Treaty of Peace (Hungary) Act 1921. 
War Gratuity Acts 1920. 
War Precautions Act Repeal Act 1920-1923. 
War Service Homes Act 1918-1927. 
War Service Homes Agreement Act 1927. 
War Service Homes Commission Validating Act 1921. 
Wheat Storage Act 1917. 
{ vii) LiautTHousss, LicHTsHiIps, BEACONS AND Buoys— 
Lighthouses Act 1911-1919. 
(viii) | ASTRONOMICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS— 
Meteorology Act 1906. 
{ix) | QUARANTINE— 
Quarantine Act 1908-1924. 
(xi) | Census anp StTaTIsTIcs— 
Census and Statistics Act 1905-1920. 
Statistical Bureau (Tasmania) Act 1924. 
(xii) CURRENCY, COINAGE, AND LEGaL TENDER— 
Coinage Act 1909. 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1927 (ss. 604-6048). 
{xiii) | BANKING, OTHER THAN STaTE Banxrna, Ero.— 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1927. 
Commonwealth Housing Act 1927. 
{xiv) | InsuRancE— 
Life Assurance Companies Act 1905. 
Marine Insurance Act 1909. 
(xvi) | Burs or ExcHanar AND Promissory Norrs— 
Bills of Exchange Act 1909-1912. 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1927 {s. 29 (a) ). 
(xvii) | BANKRUPTCY anpD INsoLveNcy— 

Bankruptcy Act 1924-1927, 

(xviii) Copyricut, Patents, Destans AND TRADE MarKa— 
Boy Scouts Association Act 1924 (s. 3). 
Copyright Act 1912. 
Customs Act 1901-1925 (s. 52 (a), 57). 
Designs Act 1906-1912. 
Patents Act 1903-1921. 
Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs Act 1910. 
Trade Marks Act 1905-1922. 
(xix) |. NATURALIZATION AND ALIENS— 
Aliens Registration Act 1920. 
Aliens Registration Act Suspension Act 1926. 
Immigration Act 1901-1925, 
Maternity Allowance Act 1912-1927 (s. 6). 
Nationality Act 1920.-1925. 
War Precautions Act Repeal Act 1920-1923 (s. 8), 
(xx) | CorRPoRATIONS-— 
Boy Scouts Association Act 1924, 
(xxiii) | INvatmD anp O1v-aar Prnsions— 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908-1926. 
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LEGISLATION—ANALYTIC TABLE —continued. 


Section of 
Constitution. 


(xxv) 


(xxvi) 


(xxvii) 


(xxviii) 


(xxix) 


(xxx) 


(xxxi) 


(xxxii) 


(xxxiv) 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION—continwed. 


SERVICE aND ExEcuTion THROUGHOUT COMMONWEALTH o¥ Procnss 
AND JUDGMENTS oF State CourTs— 
Service and Execution of Process Act 1901-1924. 


RECOGNITION oF STATR Laws, Recorns, Etc.— 
State Laws and Records Recognition Act 1901. 


PEOPLE OF ANY RACH, OTHER THAN ABORIGINAL-—SprctaL Laws— 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1925 (s. 39). 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908-1926 (ss. 16, 21). 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1923 (s. 16). 


IMMIGRATION AND EmigraTion— 
Contract Immigrants Act 1905. 
Development and Migration Act 1926. 
Emigration Act 1910. 
Immigration Act 1901-1925. 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 
Passports Act 1920. 
War Precautions Act Repeal Act 1920-1923 (s. 9). 


InFLux OF CRIMINALS— 
Immigration Act 1901-1925 (s. 3 (ga), (gb) ). 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— 
Extradition Act 1903. 
High Commissioner Act 1909. 
. Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919. 
Treaties of Washington Act 1922. 


RELATIONS witH Paciric IsLtanps— 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 
Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919. 
New Guinea Act 1920-1926. 

ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY YroR PuRBLIC PurPosns— 
Commonwealth Railways Act 1917-1925 (s. 63). 
Defence Lands Purchase Act 1913. 

Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta Railway Lands Act 1918-1920. 
Lands Acquisition Act 1906-1916; 1912. 

Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act 1918. 

Lighthouses Act 1911-1919 (ss. 5, 6). 

Naval Properties Transfer Act 1925. 

Northern Australia Act 1926 (ss 32, 55). 

Northern Territory Railway Extension Act 1923. 
Oodnadatta to Alice Springs Railway Act 1926 (s. 9). 
Purchase Telephone Lines Acquisition Act 1911. 

Seat of Government Act 1908. 

Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909; 1922. 
Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910 (s. 10). 
War Service Homes Act 1918-1927 (s. 16). 


Contron oF RaI~ways FoR Drrence PuRPOsES— 
Defence Act 1903-1927 (ss. 64-66, 80, 124 (r) ). 
Ramtway ConsTRUCTION AND EXTENSION IN ANY STATE WITH 
ConsENT OF THAT STATE— 
Commonwealth Railways Act 1917-1925. 
Grafton to South Brisbane Railway Act 1924. 
Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta Railway Act 1911-1912. 
Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta Railway Lands Act 1918-1920, 
Northern Australia Act 1926. 
Northern Territory Railway Extension Act 1923. 
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COMMONWHALTH LEGISLATION—ANALYTIC TABLE—continued. 


€onstitution Short Title of Cammonwealth Act. 


51 


(xxxv) 


(xxxix) 


JENERAL LEGISLATION—continued. 


ConcILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR THE PREVENTION AND SETTLEMENT 
or IypustriAL DISPUTES EXTENDING BEYOND THE LIMITS OF ANY 
ONE STATE— 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act T9820: 
Commonwealth Conciliation and’ Arbitration Act 1904-1927 
Industrial Peace Acts 1920. 
, Marrers: IycipentaL to. THE. Execution or PowERs— 
Acts: Interpretation Act 1901-1918. 
Acts Interpretation Act 19Q4-I916. 
Advanees: to. Settlers Act 1923: 
Agreements Validation Act 1923. 
Air Navigation Act I920: 
Amendments Incorporation Act 1905-1918. 
Appropriation and Supply Acts. 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1920. 
Canned Fruits Export Charges Act. 1926. 
Canned Fruits Export Control Act. 1926. 
Committee of Public Accounts Act 1913-1920. 
Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act 1911-1927. 
Commonwealth Public Service Act 1922-1924. 
Commonwealth Publie Works Committee Act 1913-1921. 
1 Commonwealth Salaries Act 1907. 
Cominonwealth Shipping Act 1923. 
Commonwealth Workmen’s Compensation Act 1912. 
Crimes Act 1914-1926; 
Dairy Produce Export Contral. Act 1924. 
Defence Retirement Act 1922. 
Development and Migration Act 1926. 
Dried Fruits Advances Act 1924-1926. 
j Dried Fruits Export Control Act 1924. 
Evidence Act 1905. 
Export Guarantee Act 1924-1925, 
- Fresh. Fruits Overseas Marketing Act 1927. 
Hop Pool Agreement Act 1924 
j Income Tax Collection Act 1928-1924. 
Jury Exemption Act 1965-1922. 
‘Main Roads Development Act 1923-1928, 
i Maternity Allowance Act 1912-1927. 
{ Meat Industry Encouragement Aet 1924, 
| Oil Agreement Act 1920; 1924; 1926. 
Peace Officers Act 1925, 
| Pearl-shell Overseas. Marketing Net 1927, 
Petroleum Prospeeting Act 1926-1927. 
| Precious Metals Prospecting Act 1926. 
Returned Soldiers’ Woollen Company Loan Act 1921. 
Royal Commissions Act 1902-1912. 
Rules Publication Act 1903-1916. 
Science.and Industry Endowment Act 1926. 
Science and Industry Research Act: 1920-1926. 
Solicitor-General Act 1916. 
| South Australian Farmers’ Agreement Act 1922, 
| Statutory Declarations Act I9TI-1922. 
Superannuation Act 1922-1924. 
| Treaties of Washington Act 1922. 
| War Precautions Act Repeal Act 1920-1923. 
| Westralian Farmers’ Agreement. Act. 1920; I921. 
| Wire and Wire Netting Act. 1927. 
| Zoological Museum Agreement = T1924. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND LEGISLATION. 8] 


COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION—ANALYTIC TABL W—continued. 


Section of 


Constitution. 


APPOINTMENT AND ReEMoyan or Orricers— 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act. 


EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


| NUMBER OF MryisteRs— 


Ministers of State Act 1917. 


Australian Soldiers Repatriation Act 1920-1922 (ss. 7-21). 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1927 (ss. 12, 16, 35m, 35r). 
Commonwealth Public Service Act 1922-1924. (ss. 37-49). 
Commonwealth Railways Act 1917-1925 (ss. 5-15, 46-54). 
Commonwealth Shipping Act 1923 (ss. 6, 11) 
Defence Act 1903-1927 (s. 63). 

Development and Migration Act 1926. 

High Commissioner Act 1909 (ss. 8, 9). 
National Debt Sinking Fund Act 1923-1925 (s. 6). 

New Guinea Act 1920-1926 (ss. 6-12). 

Norfolk Island Act 1913 (ss. 7, 9). 

Northern Australia Act 1926. — 

Papua Act 1905-1924 (s. 19). 

Peace Officers Act 1925. 

Science and Industry Research Act, 1920-1926. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924-1926 (ss. 6, 13). 
Solicitor-General Act 1916. : 
Superannuation Act 1922-1924 (ss. 61-64). 

Tarifi Board Act 1921-1924 (ss. 5-9). 

Trading with the Enemy Act 1914-1921 (s. 2a). 


- War Service Homes Act 1918-1927 \(ss. 5-15). 


War Service Homes Commissioner Validating Act 1921. 


THE JUDICATURE, 


CoNSTITUTION AND PROCEDURE OF THE Hian CouRT— 


High Court Procedure Act 1903-1925. 
Judiciary Act 1903-1927. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE HiaH CouRT— 


Bankruptey Act 1924-1927 (s. 26). 

Estate Duty Assessment Act 1914-1922 (s. 28). 

Income Tax Assessment Act 1922-1927 (s. 51, 53). 
Judiciary Act 1903-1927. 

Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1927 (s. 44m). 

Norfolk Island Act 1913 (s. 11). 

Papua Act 1905-1924 (s. 43). 

War-time Profits Tax Assessment Act 1917-1918 (s. 29). 


ORIGINAL JURISDICTION or tHE HicH CourT— 
(1) In matters arising under the Constitution or involving tts inter- 


pretation— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1927 (ss. 23, 80a, 88). 


(2) In matters arising under Laws made by the Parliament— 


Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1910 (ss. 10, 1], 13, 2], 
22, and 26). 

Bankruptcy Act 1924-1927 (s. 20 (3) ).. 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1927 (ss. 21.4.4, 
31). 

eect Electoral Act 1918-1925 (ss. 188, 202). 

Copyright Act 1912 (s. 37 (2) ). 

Customs Act 1901-1925 (ss. 221, 227, 245). 

Defence Act 1903-1927 (s. 91). 

Designs Act 1906-1912 (s. 39 (3) ). 

Estate Duty Assessment Act 1914-1922 (ss. 39-41). 

Excise Act 1901-1923 (ss. 109, 115, 134). 

Income Tax, Assessment Act 1922-1927 (ss. 50-53). 

Industrial Peace Acts 1920. 

Judiciary Act 1903-1927. 
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CHaprer II].—GrneraL GOVERNMENT. 


COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION—ANALYTIC TABLE—continued. 


Section of 


Constitution. 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act. 


76 


(ui) 
17 (ii) 


(iii) 


81 


2 ———— 


THE JUDICATURE—continued, 


| ORIGINAL JURISDICTION OF THE Hiaa CourT—continued, ; 
(2) In matters arising under Laws made by the Parliament—continued. 
Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1927 (s. 44K-—44m). 
Lands Acquisition Act 1906-1916 (ss. 10, 11, 24, 36-39, 45, 46, 40, 
| 54, 56, 59). 
Navigation Act 1912-1926 (ss. 383, 385). 
Patents Act 1903-1921 (ss. 47, 58, 67, 75-77, 84-874, 111). 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1923 (ss. 29, 43). 
Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906-1926 (ss. 27, 31). 
Trade Marks Act 1905-1922 (ss. 34, 35, 44, 45, 70-72, 95). 
Trading with the Enemy Act 1914-1921 (ss. 9c, 9P). 
War-time Profits Tax Assessment Act 1917-1918 (s. 28). 
(3) In matters of Admiralty and Maritime Jurisdiction— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1927 (ss. 30, 30a). 
ExcLupine JURISDICTION oF State CourTs— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1927 (ss. 38, 384, 39, 57, 59). 
Investing State Courts with FEDERAL JURISDICTION— 
Bankruptcy Act 1924-1927 (ss. 18, 19). 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1927 (ss. 44- 
46, 48). 
Cee Electoral Act 1918-1925 (ss. 58, 184). 
Copyright Act 1912 (ss. 14-17). 
Customs Act 1901-1925 (ss. 221, 227, 245). 
Defence Act 1903-1927 (s. 91). 
Designs Act 1906-1912 (ss. 25, 39). 
Estate Duty Assessment Act 1914-1922 (s. 24). 
Excise Act 1901-1923 (ss. 109, 115, 134). 
Income Tax Assessment Act 1922-1927 (s. 50). 
Judiciary Act 1903-1927 (ss. 17, 39, 68). 
Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1927 (44K-44m). 
Navigation Act 1912-1926 (ss. 91, 92, 318-320, 380 -383, 385, 395). 
Patents Act 1903-1921 (ss. 30, 47, 58, 67, 75-77, 84-874, 111) 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1923 (ss. 29, 43). 
Trade Marks Act 1905-1922 (ss. 34, 35, 44, 45). * 
War-time Profits Tax Assessment Act 1917-1918 (s. 28). 
Rieur To PRocerD against COMMONWEALTH OR STaTR— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1927 (ss, 56-67), 


FINANCE. 

APPROPRIATION OF Monnys— 

Appropriation and Supply Acts. 

Audit Act 1901-1926 (ss. 36-37, 62a), 

Funding Arrangements Act 1921. 

Loans Redemption and Conversion Act 1921, 
PaYyMENT oF Monrys— “ 

Audit Act 1901-1926 (ss, 31-37, 624), 
Brappon CLavusE— 

Surplus Revenue Act 1910. 

States Grants Act 1927. 
Crepirina or REVENUE AND DEprrina oF EXPENDITURE— 

Surplus Revenue Acts 1908, 1909, 1910. 
DIsTRIBUTION OF SuRPLUS RrevyENUE— 

Surplus Revenue Acts 1908, 1909, 1910. 

States Grants Act 1927, 
ASSISTANCE To StTarEs— 

Federal Aid Roads Act 1926. 

Tasmania Grant Act 1922, 1923. 

Western Australia Grant Act 1926. 


States Grants Act 1927. 


>! 


COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION—A 


ADMINISTRATION AND LEGISLA'TION,. 


Section of 
Constitution. 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act. 


98 


100 
161-104 


118 
119 


122 


125 


128 


FINANCE—continwed. 


AvpIT oF PusLic Accounts— 


Audit Act 1901-1924. 
NAVIGATION AND SuiprInc— 

Lighthouses Act 1911-1919, 

Navigation Act 1912-1926. 


River Murray Waters Act 1915-1923. 


Sea-Carriage of Goods Act 1924, 
Seamen’s Compensation Act 1911. 


UsE or WatTERS— 


River Murray Waters Act 1915-1923. 


| INTRR-STATE COMMISSION— 


Inter-state Commission Act 1912, 


THE STATES. 
ReEcoenition oF St4stTE Laws, Recorps, Hre.— 


State Laws and Records Recognition Act 1901. 


NALYTIC TABLE —continued, 


Protection or STatEs FROM INVASION AND VIOLENCE— 


Defence Act 1903-1927 (s. 51). 


TERRITORIES, 


GovERNMENT OF TERRITORIES— 
Defence Act 1903-1927 (s. 49). 


Income Tax Assessment Act 1922-1927 (3, 5). 
Jervis Bay Territory Acceptance Act 1915, 


Judiciary Act 1903-1927 (ss. 11, 30B, 344, 68 (g) }. 
Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919, 


New Guinea Act 1920-1926. 
Norfolk island Act 1913. 
Northern Australia Act 1926. 


Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910-1919. 
Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910-1926. 


Northern Territory Railway Extension Act 1923. 


Northern Territory Representation Act 1922-1925, 


Papua Act 1905-1924. 


Papua and New Guinea Bounties Act 1926. 


Patents Act 1903-1921 (s. 44). 


Pine Creek to Katherine River Railway Act 1913. 


Pine Creek to Katherine River Railway Survey Act 1912, 
Removal of Prisoners (Territories) Act 1923. 
Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910; 1924-1926. 
Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905-1919 (s. 2). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Srat oF GOVERNMENT— 
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Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1927 (s. 52). 
Judiciary Act 1903-1927 (s. 10). 


Seat of Government Act 1908. 


Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909; 1922. 
Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910; 1924-1926. 


ALTERATION OF ConsTITUTION— 


Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906. 


Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909. 
Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906-1926. 


84. CHaprer [f1.—GENERAL GOVERNMENT. — 


5. Legislation During 927.—(i) General. The following summary of the more 
important legislative enactments of the Commonwealth and State Parliaments during 
the year 1927 is exclusive of the ordinary Appropriation and Loan Acts. 


(i) Commonweatra.—Peurl-shell Overseas Marketing. Regulates the export of Pear- 
shell. 


Pearl-shell Hxport Charges. Imposes a charge of £3 per ton of pearl-shell exported. 


Wire and Wire Nelting. Frovides financial assistance to the States and to North 
aud Central Anstralia for the purpose of supplying Wire and Wire Netting to settlers. 


Fresh Fruits Overseas Marketing. Constitutes a Board for the purpose of handling, 
marketing, storage, shipment, sale, and disposal of fresh fruits. 


Presh Fruit Kxport Charges. Levies a charge of one penuy per case of fresh fruits 
exported. 


War Service Homes Agreement. Ratifies an agreement between Commonwealth 
Government and State Savings Bank of Victoria in regard to the provision of homes fur 
and of advances to eligible persons. 


Commonweulth Housing. Empowers the Commonwealth Savings Rank to advance 
money to provide houses. 


Commonwealth Bank (Savings Bank). Amends the Commonwealth Bank Act in 
regard to Savings Bank business. 


(iii) New Sour Watzs.—Wheat. Provides for the grading of wheat in bulk: 
regulates the handling of such wheat, &ce. 


Dried Fruits. Constitutes a Dried Fruits Board to control marketing of dried 
fruit. - ; 


7 . 
Rovernment Insurance (inabling and Validating). Empowers the Treasurer to carry | 
on Workers’ Compensation and certain insurance business. : 


Parliamentary Electorates and Elections. Provides for a further re-distribution of 
State into electoral districts. 


Marketing of Primary Products. Appoints Marketing Board. 


Family Endowment. Provides for a Family Endowment fund for the benefit of 
children by means of an endowment payable to mothers. 


Finance (Family Endowment). Declares a contribution rate on employers of 3 per 
cent. on wages paid, 


(iv) Vicrorra.—Hlectoral (Absent Voters). Permits electors to vote at any polling 
place in the State. : a 


Poisons. Restricts the sale of poisons and methylated spirits. 


State Savings Bank. Ratifies the agreement between Commonwealth Government 
and State of Victoria in respect of housing. 


Apprenticeship. Creates a Commission to control matters relating to Apprenticeshij), 


Commonwealth and States—PFinancial Agreement. Ratifies the agreement between 
Commonwealth and Victoria concerning the adjustment of financial relations. 


Motor Omnibus (Urban and Country). Provides for the Licens 


inn ing of Motor Omnibus 
in urban. districts, and the establishment of Road fund. ’ oat Ba 


Postponement of Payments Act. Suspends payments by 


certain - 
drought or frost conditions in prescribed parts of Victoria. paige, 


Highways and Vehicles. Preseribes amended fees payable in res t Vehi 
Registration and restricts weight and lading of vehicles et ee 
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(v) QurENSLAND.—-Commonwealth and States Financial Agreement. Ratities the 
agreement between Commonwealth and Queensland concerning the adjustment of financial 
relations. ; 


ee 


Lands Act Amendment, Provides. relief tor sebtlers aifeeted by drought conditions 


4 and encouragement pastoral development. 

: a 

Ware and Wire Netiiny. Ratifies the agreement with Commenwealth relative to 
id the supply of Wire and Wire Netting to settlers. : 


(vi) Sourm Avsrrarra.—-Taaation Aci. Consolidates Income and Land Tax 
Acts. 


Loans to Producers Avt Provides tor loans to encourage rural] production and land 
settlement. 


Juries. Juries Act 1917 is repealed and other provisions enacted in lieu thereof. 


Motor Transport Control. Appoints Board to control the licensing of motor transport 
in the metropolitan area. 


Prost Relief. Provides for relief to fruitgrowers whose crops were damaged by frost. 


Drought Relief. State Bank may assist drought stricken farmers with seed 
wheat. 


Financial Agreement Act. Ratifies tinancial agreement between Commonwealth 
and South Australia. 


(vii) Western Avusrratia.—Closer Settlement. Deals with the acquisition and 
disposal of land for closer settlement. 


Hospitals. Amends the act relating to Public Hospitals, and provides for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and management of such institutions. 


Metropolitan Town Planning Commission. Provides for the establishment of a 
Metropolitan Town Planning Commission. : 


(viii) Tasmanta.—Payment of Members. Yrovides for increased allowances to 


members of Parliament. 


Aid to Mining. Consolidates the law relating to assistance to miners and prospectors 
and creates a mining Trust Mund. 


Workers’ Compensation. Consolidates and amends legislation relating to compen- 
sation paid to workers injured in the course of their employment. 


Financial Agreement. TRatifies agreement betweem Commonwealth and Tasmania in 


regard to the adjustment of financial relations. 


Avstratta.—Registration of Deeds and Documents. 


(ix) NortH AND CENTRAL 
and powers and duties presert bed. 


Registrar-Generals. are appointed 


Encouragement of Primary Production. Primary Producer's Board constituted with 


power to make advances to producers. 


Crown Lands. The administration. of Crown Lands is vested in the Commissioners, 
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CHapTEeR III].—GEeNERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 4. Cost of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—The following statement shows the cost of parliamentary government 


in the Commonwealth and in each State, 
the year ended the 30th June, 1927. 


as welk as the cost per head of population, for 
In order to avoid incorrect conclusions as to the 


cost of the Governor-General’s or Governor’s establishment, it may be pointed out that 
a very large part of the expenditure (with the exception of the item “ Governor’s salary ”’) 
under the head of Governor-General or Governor represents official services entirely outside 
the Governor’s personal interests, and carried out at the request of the Government. 


> 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1926-1927. 


/ | 
Particulars, |C’with. | N.S.W.) Vic. | Q’land. S.A. WALD Tas- Total. 

a ee ees oa = | 

1. Governor-General or Governor— £ £ £ £ eee ee ate 5. £ 
Governor’s Salary -- | 10,000) 5,000) 5,000' 1,754 5,000 4,000| 2,750 33,504. 
Official Secretary’s salary .. | 650 825) (ce) 360) : 350, wa 2,185 
Clerks, etc. a0 nie 1,288) 380) 189, oegit --_| 379 3 
Orderlies at By 347| 762 veer) s01; =: 813 fp 4922 
Other messengers > 215) 101) é 949) cae | 1,265 
Wages—Housemaids, stew- | 

ards, gamekeepers, etc. .. | 8,297 1,426) 1,249 687 466 12,125 
a residence— | | . ae 

ardener - oe 298) aS Af) 375) 

Other wages : eee 672| 269) = ur { ae 1,754 
Incidental expenses -- | 3,483) = 91!” 1,657). 131) eae 
Furniture, stores, and sta- | 1) ( ‘| [ | | 

tionery 5 -» | _ 957; 254} 2,779) | 623i i| 671] 

Postal, cables, ete. .. | 1,162! 7 202 lowe 55) { 484! 77| $ 19,604 

Travelling expenses and con- | | } | a 
veyance of officers 2,608) 27) i L aed 

Incidental expenses (country | i “wa 

ortsidence) = . | . 9a BOB... 21) (eee 

her expenses... a 2,612} . | 3,215! 1.805 341!~ 2.839 “S69 - Pe 
Allowance to Lieut.-Governor 5 al mee = q a ee oe 

| ' | Ss) ee 
Total - | 81,272) 10,548) 15,890] 8,034) 12,881 S475 4,908 91,458 
| | 
2), Sar bia Council— | 
alaries of officers (a) | 573) 832 30 160) 505 
573} 832 30) 10) (i) 1,505 
Other Serene, (a) / 328) 55. 78) 3] (A) <4 
Total (a) | 901; 887 108 ) 103) (hk) 1,999 
3. rs | | | | | | “iG wing FO 
alaries of Ministers | 15,800) 23 393) | 19-794) 7 PRD) fa” vor eteee 
Ministerial functions he (6) ; ett ~~ —— os eed — 78,335 
Special Reports for Cabinet... | (b) 57] (b) 4 Set es 245 2,880 
Premiers’ Conference re laa P's ‘Sh Alege rae oe] 
Travelling expenses 3,398) 4,974) 338) i 799 9,509 
| | | 
eee iui ee, ft ——_ = | 
| | ‘" 
Total 18,707, 29,137 1an00 12,7941 8,346] 7,868] 4,050 90,902 
4, Parliament— | | "aed 
A. Upper House { | | 
ee and Chairman of | | | 
ommittees —. . ». | 2,000} — 1,90 149 797] 9 | - 
Allowance to members +. | 85,635) "| 8000 6 300 18700 oe Say 
Railway passes 2,062] 17,528/(d)9,000 13364|  7'esb@p’eon, 02285 
Postage for members a 900; 219] (e) ~ “o4|  pee|(@2,728) 40,317 
B. Lower House : i Ee = 125) (b) 1,268. 
Bpe ober a Chairman of j 
ommittees ., ' 2,000; 2,790) 1,855) 2,2 
Allowance to members 74,190) 67,625 o8'ae4| 45,295 Pa C00) , 125736 
Railway passes 18,885] 17,506 (7) |. | si3e seseel (p00) 268,889 
ostage for members ti 3. eis » 2,0 52,208 
| 2,606) 2,644) (e) 1,460; 288 875 (0) 7,373. 
aL, we | 
Carried forw | t 
orward | FAS\228 ee 46,488] 48,955) 29,716 69,052 17,778 460,429 
= | 


—— 


AY 


ae Noe ea 


mF 


as ea eee eee 


PENN yes 


WAS AN 


Cost oF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


Particulars. 


* 
Brought forward .. 


4, Parliament—continued. 
C. Both Houses : 
Standing Committee on Pub- 
lic Works— 
Remuneration of mem- 
bers 
Salaries of 
contingencies ~ 
Printing— 
Hansard a a 
Other 
Parliamentary 
stafi— 
Salaries 
Contingencies 
Library— 
Salaries 
Contingencies 
Salaries of other officers and 
staff 


‘staff and 


reporting 


Travelling expenses ‘of officcrs 


and staff 
Other 


D. Miscellaneous— 

Fuel, light, 
water . 

Posts, telegraphs, “telephones 

Furniture, Rares, and sta- 
tionery . ale 

Contingencies 

Cab fares—Late sittings, ete. 

Other 


heat, 


Total 


Electoral— 
Salaries 
Cost of elections, contingen- 
cies, etc. 


Total 


6. Royal Commissions, Select Com- 
mittees, etc., including fees and 
other expenses of Commis- 
sioners, fees of counsel, costs 
incurred by Ministers, cost of 
overtime worked by depart- 
ments preparing information, 
bonuses, etc, - ; 


- Total 


GRAND TOTAL 


power, | 
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COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT —continued. 
i} Pa gs a pay ) ie || ier aca ltas aaa 
om, N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A Tas Total 
| ipa cata ate 
£ £ S £ £ ee £ 
138,228] 110,212, 46,488] 48,955) 29,716] 69,052 17,778) 460,429 
| 
| | | 
1,972] 4,469} 1,326 414 8,181 
1,973| 2,127| 1,368 | ae opti! 5,582 
10,900] 5,935] 4,370) 3,505] 2,449] 2,606, .. 29,765 
13,724| 15,752| 7,498] 2,844) 8,648] 9391 3,944] 53:349 
| 
10,905] 7,595] 6,430|  2,666| 5,304) 4,120) 37,020 
310 ; 33 : 223| 122 688 
5,555| 2,589] 1,228] 1,146 705 1001... |S 11,823 
3.536,  934\(g)1.462) 662} 544, a7lf™ \ 7413 
22.878] 23,958) 15,374! 5,652) 4,586) 6,868/ 2,492| 81,808 
2,159) , 2,159 
3,743| 314 4,057 
2.454 636 766| 1,113 
814 250| 322 372 
| | @) (b) 
3,580| 1,530/ 626] 1,176] 1,338] $2,664; 1,345) 41,304 
8,435| 3,684 357\) 8:363) -.: | 
ie 95) (b) Es 69 
: 1,501} 1,300} 3,514! J 
= | 
231,166| 178,880) 88,947| 72,357] 58,895] 86,746) 26,087| 743,078 
79,503! 2,526| 1,267) 3,765 4,229/ 2,323] (A) 93,613 
158,259) 23,092| 31,693] 11,895] 8,963) 9,463} 1,656] 245,021 
237,762| 25,618| 32,960) 15,660| 13,192] 11,786] 1,656] 338,694 
eee a oo i. ae tia 
| 
| | 
11,507 3,660/ 132 934| 13,939/ 405) 557] - 31,134 
11,507| 3,660) 132 934) 13,939} 405 557| 31,134 
530,414| 248,744) 148,816] 109,887| 106,703) 115,383) 37,258) 1,297,205 
1s. 9d. | 28. 1d. | 1s. 9d. | 2s. 6d.| 3s. 9d. | 6s. 1d. | 35. 6d.| 4s. 3d. 


Cost per head of population 


(a) Included under Governor-General. 


Council. (d) Both Houses. 
(g) Including members’ postage. 
(i) Included under Miscellaneous, 


-) Not available earn taly: 


(e) Included under Library. 


(c) Included under Executive 


(f) Included under Upper House, 
(h) Duties performed by Chief Secretary’s Department. 


Figures showing total cost. and cost per head during each of the last five years are 


given in the next table. 


88 CHaprer [ld.—GeneraL GOVERNMENT. 
COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
s | | | | | | 
| | | 
Year. | Grwith. | WS.w. | Vic. | Q'and.| S.A. | WA, } Tas Total. 
i | ‘| | 
eda | % ert <= iS 
ToTAL. * 
> ai im r [os = l ~< 
cee ghee) fe £ £8) pvt Fa? ree 
1922-2 . | 479,658'| 212,056 | 109,137 | 109,020 72,417 | 75,366 |’ 37,084 | 1,094,732 
1923-24 367,479 | 204,817 | 128,143 | 89,101 33,031 | 82,410 | 35,629) 990,610 
1924-25 404,021 | 288,331 | 115,626 | 86,408 81,409 | 92.338 | 37,478 | 1.105.811 
1925-26 ». | 5YL,474\| 229,246 | 121,415 | 107,166 94,130 | 103,371 40,240 | 1,207,042 
1926-27 sa 80,414 | 248°744 | 148,816 | 109,887 106,703 | 315,383 37.258: | 1,297,205 
| | 
Per Heap oF POPULATION. 
ih on Ae | pe See = | . = 
tsa s. d. Baa Soa as md. &. d. a an oe 
1922-23 tent 28 1 It Te Ball oo Gi dese tO 4 5 3 4 311 
1923-24 cee 1 ne at hoe. oe ie ee vies! Se a a 
1924-25 ee BE Ue i 7 ete ear 5 1 $5 3 9 
1925-26 1 8 LY: My sGe aie Gee Be th eta. 5 5 3 9 311 
1926-27 eee Rais aS) eee ae 6 1 3 6 tS 
it | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


§ 5. Strength of the Civil Service. 


The strength of the permanent Civil Service at a definite point of time is not available, 
as the dates to which annual records are made up vary in different State Departments. 
The following table excludes temporary (except railways and Government tramways) 
and part-time officers (registrars. of births and deaths, postal contractors, etc.) ; naval, 
air, and military employees; and certain others, such as those employed in State trading 
undertakings :-— 


CIVIL SERVICE—NUMBER OF PERMANENT OFFICERS, 1926-27. 


Railways 
* and Police. Teachers. | Ra te 
TAMWAYS (@). aed 
State, ete. ‘ mo) Sees 
M. F, M. FR. M. F, M: | FB. | 
Bees | | | 
Commonwealth (b) 2,209 as a 3 -» | 24,704 | 3,501 
New South Wales 58,909 2,966 &| 4,689.) 6,624] 6957 | ‘858 erol 
Victoria _ 35,198 1,959 4] 3,081 | 5,490] 3,297) 812 | 49.836 
Queensland 22,769 LCT 1} 1,806) 2,298 | 4,770 ) 1,852 34.163 
South Australia 13,228 632. 11 | 1,121 | 2,075 | 1,628 ‘183 | 18°878 
Western Australia 9,564 5382 5 T14 | 1,367 | 1,364 216 13.762 
Tasmania. 1,419 244 1} $45.| 941) 565) 188] 3703 
Northern, Territory oc (c) 38 | 4 7 (c) (¢) 49 
@ | (@ | 7838! 30 |r1,760 /18,802 | 43,285 | 7.211 
Australia .. { a Cee Se 2 eer 
143,291 7,568 30,562 50,395 | 231,8t6 


l 


(a) Salaried and wages staf ; 
(6) Excluding Federal Capital Territory line, officers 
(ce) Included with Commonwealth, 


includes temporary employees—Municipal. Tramw: ( 
ot witch pa ways exclided, 


(d) Not available. 


are included with New South Wales. 
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wo 


§ 6. Consular Representatives of Foreign Countries in Australia. 


; The following tabular statement shows the number of consular representatives of 
foreign countries in each State for the year 1928 :— 
+ 


‘ CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA, 1928. 


Number of Consular Representatives in— 


Country. | 
|N.S.W.| Vic. | Q7and| S.A. | W.A. | Tas, | Totel 
| 
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Switzerland 
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4 In hae Northern Territory has a Consul for the Netherlands, New Guinea a Consul for Sweden , 
and Papua a Consul for Italy. 


i i i ile, Czecho-Slovakia, 
‘es having Consuls-General in Sydney are Belgium, Chile, 

D eae a France, Greece, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Paraguay, Poland, 
: eae and Sweden. Those having Consuls-General in Melbourne are China, 
Bete Germany, Honduras, Norway, Peru, and United States. The Consul-in-Chief 


for Panama is located at Sydney. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Introduction. 


1. Geteral.—The construction and maintendnce of roads, bridges and ferries are 
generally part of the functions of local authorities, but in New South Wales and South 
Australia, more especially in the large unincorporated areas, these duties are undertaken 
directly by the Government. In some States, moreover, a certain proportion of the roads 
and bridges is constructed and maintained by the Government, which, in addition 
advances money for main roads to be expended by municipalities under the supervision 
of special Boards. Although roads, bridges and ferries constructed and maintained 
directly by Government do not properly come under the heading of ‘‘ Local Government,” 
they have been included in this chapter for the sake of convenience. 

2, Municipalities, Shires, etc.—A description of the various systems of municipal 
government in the different States, and their development from the earliest date, was 
published in 1919 by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in a separate 
work entitled ‘“‘ Local Government in Australia.” Limits of space preclude the incor. 
poration of the information contained therein in the Official Year Book. 

3. Water Supply and Sewerage.—In the cities of Sydney, Melbourne and Brisbane 
the control of water supply and sewerage is in the hands of special Boards, while in 
Adelaide and Perth, these services are under the direct supervision of Government 
Departments. In most of the other cities and towns, the municipal councils, or, in some 
cases, water trusts, are the controlling bodies which either construct the works out of 
their own resources or take them over after they have been constructed by the Govern- 
ment. 

4, Harbours.—The majority of the harbours in Australia are managed by Boards, 
the members of which are either elected by persons interested or appointed by the 
Government. In a few instances, however, they are directly controlled by the Govern- 
ment. Only those which are controlled by Boards are dealt with in the following pages. 

5. Fire Brigades.—In all the States, the management of fire brigades is undertaken 
by Boards. ‘The members of these Boards are usually elected by the councils of munici- 
palities and insurance companies within the districts placed under their jurisdiction, 
together with one or more appointed by the Government. Occasionally volunteer or 
country fire brigades are represented. 


§ 2. Government Roads, Bridges, Etc. 

1. New South Wales.—(i) General. The control of all roads, bridges and ferries, 
with the exception of those proclaimed as ‘‘ National” and of those in the unincorporated 
areas of the Western Division, which still remain under its jurisdiction, was transferred, 
in 1920, from the Public Works Department to local authorities. The Government has 
also adopted the policy of assisting municipal and shire councils to recondition certain 
main voads by doing the work in the first instance, and recovering in instalments from 
the councils concerned one-half of the cost. : 

(ii) Roads, Bridges and Ferries. At the 30th June, 1927, the “‘ National works con- 
sisted of 58 miles of roads, 288 bridges with a total length of 108,295 feet, and 19 ferries, 
while in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division there were 5,688 miles of roads 
(of which 177 miles were metalled or ballasted, 220 formed only, and 2,932 cleared only), 
06 bridges of a total length of 13,495 feet, 489 culverts, and 6 hand punts under the 
control of the Public Works Department. 

(iii) Hapenditure on Roads, Bridges and Ferries. The total Government expendi- 
ture on roads, bridges and ferries from 1857 to 1926-27 was £28,911,732. The following 
table shows the expenditure for each year from 1921-22 to 1926-27 :— 


ROADS, ETC.—EXPENDITURE BY GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year, 1921-22. | 1922-23, 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26, | 1926-27 
Fecha ee | ? 
| —| = 
£ £ £ Se ee ee 
Expenditure.. ~» | 542,205 | 443,541 | 458,415 |(a)®35,976) 1,067,442) 1,323,975 
- | SR (c). 
f(a) Includes £260,547, Sydney Harbour Bridge. (b) Includes £483,395, Sydney Harbour Bridge. - 


(ce) Includes £910,077, Sydney Harbour Bridge. 
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2. Victoria.—(i) General. A small sum is expended annually by the State Govern- 
ment on roads and bridges, and a considerable amount of loan money is advanced in 
each year to the Country Roads Board for the purpose of constructing and maintaining 
main and developmental roads, the amount so expended during the year ending 30th 
June, 1926, being £960,452, and in 1926-27, £1,042,441. An annual payment of £50,000 
is also made out of Consolidated Revenue to the Board for maintenance works. 


(ii) Direct Expenditure by Government. The following table shows the amounts of 
money expended directly by the Government on roads and bridges during the years 
1921-22 to 1926-27 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES—GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE, VICTORIA, 
1921-22 TO 1926-27. 


| 
Year. | 1921-22, | 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-72. 
| 
r S | y aoe ace 
Sue 1 Penge? £ £ £ £ 
Expenditure. . .. | 23,622 | 65,459 | 46,761 | 68,939} 81,205 | 193,291 


(iii) Country Roads Board. The duties of this Board were given in some detail in 
Year Book No. 15, p. 526. 

Loans to the amount of £4,822,000 have been authorized from time to time for 
permanent works under the Country Roads Acts. One half of the amount expended 
on permanent works and one-third of the amount expended on maintenance must be 
refunded by the municipalities affected, 6 per cent. of the amount due in respect of 
permanent works being payable annually, and the cost of maintenance allocated to 
each municipality must be paid before the Ist of July in each year. A special rate, 
not exceeding 6d. in the pound, may be levied in any ward or riding of a municipality 
for the purpose of such repayment. 

All registration fees, licence fees and fines under the Motor Car Act, all licence fees 
for unused roads and water frontages, and all registration fees and fines for traction- 
engines are credited to the Country Roads Board Fund. The total loan expenditure 
for permanent works to the 30th June, 1926, was £3,464,603, The following table gives 
the revenue and expenditure on permanent and maintenance works for the five years 
1921-22 to 1925-26 :-— 


COUNTRY ROADS BOARD, VICTORIA—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1921-22 TO 1925-26. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Motor Contributions by 
Sépcignasa Soth June!|* Regis- pnd Municipalities. 
tration ate Total Permanent Main- 
and Licence g Works. tenance. 
Licence aan Permanent; Main- . 
Fees. : Works. | tenance, 
7 £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
it! Ppa, .. | 118,672 | 21,487 61,024 | 104,026 429,308 | 288,937 | 267,969 
1923 eee .. | 158,249 19,933 | 68,608 123,819 | 514,469 | 266,046 | 288,129 
1924 .. >.>} 222,251 | 20,110 76,355 | 134,349 | 585,742 201,615 | 343,233 
1925) 7. .. | 402,971 | 19,801 82,931 | 154,557 | 660,260 | 228,872 | 468,182 
1926... .. | 632.087 | 19,958 88,148 178,902 | 918,285 | 302,844 788,332 


(iv) Developmental Roads. For the purpose of constructing and maintaining subsi- 
diary or developmental roads, the Government has been authorized to borrow sums 
aggregating £6,475,000. The work is carried out under the supervision of the Country 
Roads Board, and the State provides the whole of the money and makes provision out 
of State funds for liquidating the liability ; the municipalities, however, are required to 
bear a proportion of the interest on the outlay during the period of the loan and to 
maintain the roads when constructed. The amount expended during the year ended 
30th June, 1926 was £658,565, and the total expenditure to that date was £3,775,618. 
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3. Queetisland.—Under ‘“‘ The Main Roads Act of 1920,” a Main Roads Board was 
constituted, consisting of three members appointed by the Governor in Council. Subse- 
quently, by “ The Main Roads Acts Amendment Act of 1925,” the Board was abolished, 
and its powers conferred upon a single commissioner. The duties of the Commissioner 
are to make the necessary surveys and investigations in order to determme what roads 
should be main roads, and, under certain circumstances, to undertake the construction 
and maintenance of such roads. Before any road can be proclaimed a main road, the 
shire councils through whose areas such road passes have the right to ledge objections 
thereto, and the Commissioner must consider such objections and may vary his decision. 
The whole of the money necessary for the construction and maintenance of main roads 
is provided from the Main Roads Fund at the Treasury, and the councils concerned must 
repay one-half the cost thereof over a period oi 30 years, with interest. Thisfund is formed 
from (a) moneys appropriated by Parliament therefor, (6) fees on motor vehicles and 
traction engines, (c) fees and rents for unused roads, (d) moneys received from the sale of 
timber, sand, etc., on any main road, and (e) all other moneys received or recovered by 
the Commissioner. Wherever possible, the Commissioner arranges with local authorities 
to undertake the survey and construction of works, but in most cases, owing to the dearth 
of trained engineers in the employ of councils, the Commissioner has had to undertake 
most of the survey work and preparation of plans and a considerable portion of the con-— 
struction. During the year ended 30th June, 1927, the receipts of the Commission 
amounted to £822,639, including £313,121 from the Treasury Loan Fund, £254,073 from 
motor fees, and £222,966 from the Commonwealth for schemes under the Main Reads 
Development Act (Commonwealth) and Federal Aid Scheme; and the disbursements to 
£795,602, including £122,101 expenditure on permanent works, £400,178 on schemes 
under the Commonwealth Main Roads Development Act, and £132,920 on maintenance 
of main roads. At that date, 4,894 miles of roads had been gazetted as main roads, and 
238-miles had been surveyed during the year. In addition, 258 miles of roads had been 
gazetted as developmental roads up to 30th June, 1927, and 50 miles surveyed during 
the ‘year. ’ 

The money made available to the State under the Commonwealth “ Main Roads 
Development Act” is allocated and expended under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Main Roads, 


The developmental roads sections of ‘‘ The Main Roads Acts 1920 to 1925” provide 
that on such roads the Commissioner will be responsible for the total cost of construction, 
but that the local authorities concerned shall repay half the interest over a period of 
twenty years, and that the local authorities shall be responsible for maintenance. 


4. South Australia —The Highways Act 1926 created a Commissioner of Highways 
and provided for a Main Roads Fund. The Commissioner is virtually empowered to 
determine upon which roads he will spend the moneys available, in doing which he has 
to take into account (a) the moneys voted, or likely to be voted, by Parliament for main 
roads ; (6) whether the road is or will be the main trunk route; (i) connecting any large 
producing area, or any area capable of becoming in the near future a large producing area, 
with its market or nearest port or railway station ; (ii) connecting two or more large 
producing areas, or areas capable of becoming in the near future large producing areas, 
or between two or more large centres of population ; (iii) between the capital and any 
large producing area or any large centre of population ; (iv) between the capitals of this 
State and any other State ; and (ce) whether the area through which the road passes is, 
or in the near future will be, sufficiently served by a railway or railways. 


The Main Roads Fund is to be credited with (a) licence fees and registration fees 
under the Motor Vehicles Acts 1921 to 1927; (6) licence fees under the Vehicles 
(Licensing) Act 1925; (c) motor vehicles tax under the Motor Vehicles Tax Acts 1915 to 
1927 ; (d) fines, penalties, and forfeitures in respect of convictions for offences against 
the Motor Vehicles Acts, of the Motor Vehicles Tax Acts (exclusive of any sum 
received for costs), or the Width of Tires Acts ; . (e) fees for hawkers’ licences issued 
by the Treasurer ; (f) contributions from Councils ; (g) all sums appropriated by Parlia- 
ment for main roads ; (h) all loans raised and appropriated for main roads. : 


Moneys standing to the credit of the Fund are to be used by the Commissioner for 
(a) payment of the expenses incurred in connexion with carrying out the provisions of the 
Act; (b) defraying the cost of the operations undertaken by the Commissioner in connexion 
with main roads and works ; (c) payment to each council of the amount of its annual grant 
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for main noads); (d). defraying the cost of any work required to be executed, by the State 
pursuant to amy agreement, with the Commonwealth relating to the construction, 
reconstruction and maintenance of roads, etc. ;. (e) refunding to the Treasurer any moneys 
paid or set aside out of General Revenue pursuant. to the Main Roads Fund Act 1922 3 OY 
for the purpose of payment of the interest om any loan raised after the Ist July, 1926, 
and: appropriated to maim roads ;; and (f) paying during each financial year to the Public 
Debt Commissioners for the purposes.of the reduction and redemption of any loam raised 
after the lst July, 1926; and appropriated to: main roads, in addition. to any other sum 
required. by law to be so paid for such purpeses, at least such a sum as will amount 
toone and one-quarter per centum of the principal for the time being of such loan. 

The: Commissioner determines the amount of the Annual May Road Grant te each 
Council for construction and maintenance of main roads and also the amount of money 
to» be expended by each Council ont of its revenue for the same purpose: provided that 
such contribution shall. not. exceed one-half of the grant. Im the case of main roads 
maintained departmentally the Commissioner may recover from the Council in respect 
of maintenance and interest charges, etc., one-third of the annual outlay or an amount 
calculated at £150 per mile per annum whichever amount is the smaller. The Com- 
missioner alse allocates to Councils funds voted by Parliament for roads in newly- 
settled areas and supervises the expenditure of funds provided under the Federal Aid 
Roads Scheme. The Commissioner lias power to deal with cases in which any main 
road is’ being neglected by a Council or im which any work towards which a grant of 
assistance has beem made is not being satisfactorily carried out. 

The expenditure from the Main Roads Fund for year ended: 30th June, 1927, was 
£569,904; grants in aid of rates collected paid to Councils amounted to £129,041. In 
the sparsely-settled districts outside the incorporated areas, the roads and bridges 
are constructed and maintained by the Public’ Works Department which expended 
during the same period £34,975. 


5. Westertr Australia,—In Western Australia the construction, maintenance, and 
management of roads and bridges throughout the State are under the control of 
municipalities and district road boards which are subsidized by the Government. 


6. Tasinania.—{i) Construction. In Tasmania the cost of construction of roads 
and bridges is borne almost entirely by the State Government. 

Up to the 30th June, 1927, the loan expenditure on these works was £4,371,503 
(roads, £3,608,312 ; tracks, £227,098 ; bridges, £536,093). In addition, half the proceeds 
of the sale of land has formed a Crown Lands Fund for the construction of roads to: new 
holdings. Under this provision £671,164 has been expended, This func has in recent 
vears more than met the demands on it, and expenditure therefrom since 1918 has been 
limited: to £10,000 anmnally,.the: balance being: used for redemption of debt. The following 
table gives particulars of the amount and cost of construction for the last five years :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES, TASMANIA—GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE. ON 
CONSTRUCTION, 1922 TO 1927. 


Expenditure. | New-road Mileage. | 
I | -" N 
Period. Crown Baldace : 
Loans.. | Lands Cleared... | Metatled. 
| Fund. 
1 
a2 | £ £ Miles. Miles. No. 

1921-22 ai sis .» | 1025160 8,198: 69 t Ao oF 
1922-23 a te wo | 71,076 | 6,412 47 57 13 
1923-24 - ee | 57,646. | 5,537 et Se | a 
1924-25 AG oe at lols ea 5,341 139 119 0G 
1925-26 26 oh .. | 192,469" 5,465 136 ~ 108 14 
1926-27 é | 144,327’ 4,888 81 81 29) 


Tn addition, in 1926-27; thd sum: cf. £48,654 provided by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment was expended on roads; thé coaditional’ expenditure be, the State* Government is 
included in the above figures. _ 
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(ii) Maintenance. The maintenance of roads and bridges is undertaken by the 
municipalities with some assistance from the State Government, chiefly by way of 
subsidy. Under the Aid to Road Rates Act, a sum of £11,000 is distributed annually 
among the municipalities, in proportion as the cost of maintenance falls on their resources. 
Under the Main Roads Maintenance Act 1918 a further sum of £5,000 was provided out 
of Consolidated Revenue, which, with the addition of the motor tax, less 5 per cent., 
and a contribution from municipalities, is expended on the upkeep of main roads. In 
1925-26 the amount available for 1,100 miles of main road was £74,300. The work is 
carried out in most cases by municipalities, under the general direction of an Advisory 
Board, on which the Government, the municipalities, and the motorists are all represented. 
Further, the Repairs to Roads Act 1920 provides for loans for 15 years to municipalities 
for the purpose of re-making roads—half the loan is repaid in instalments by the local 
body and the remainder by the State Government. The Government also provides for 
the repair of the more important bridges, and for emergency work. 


. The above provision for maintenance has, however, in recent years been found 
insufficient to cope with the heavier motor traffic and to meet the demand for a better road 
surface further legislation is in contemplation. 


7. Summary of Loan Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—Figures showing the total 
expenditure on roads and bridges in the States are not available. The subjoined state- 
ment, however, gives the amounts of loan expenditure by the State Governments up 
to the 30th June, 1927 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—GOVERNMENT LOAN EXPENDITURE TO THE 
30th JUNE, 1927. 


| 
Qland. |S. Aust, | W. Aust. | Tasmania. All States. 


| 


Expenditure. | 
| 
| { | 


N.S.W. | Victoria. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ite PR Pe tel | ee he 2 |. 
Total to 30/6/27 | 6,045,735 8,946,492 1,839,584 3,078,150 911,563 4,371,503 25,193.027 
| i | 


| | 


The following table shows the annual expenditure from loans on roads and bridges 
by the central Governments in each State during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—LOAN EXPENDITURE BY STATES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| | | 
Hod Can N.S.w. | Victoria. Ciena, | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
£ £ i eet ot £ = ees £ £ 
1923 -+ | 231,271 | 625,620 | 217,500} 61,450 | 34,331 | 71,017 | 1.241.189 
1924 .. | 185,578 | 627,078 | 496,000 | 165,940 | 77,744 | 56-752 | 1609'092 
1925 ++ | 742,266 |1,177,826 | 200,000 | 132,268 | 92,606 | 129,838 | 2.474’804 
1926 -. | 972,793 |1,155,087 | 356,517 246,908 | 96,835 | 192469 | 3020 609 
1927 -. 1,726,420 /1,104,345 | 404,292 | 475,601 | 184,911 | 144/397 | 4.039;896 


(a) Includes expenditure on main roads through local authorities 


The two tables given above show only a small proportion of the actual expenditure 
upon roads and bridges in the different States, for the reason that (a) there have been 
large expenditures from revenue, both by the central Governments and by local authorities 
and (b) the State Governments have in Many cases voted grants and subsidies on the 
amount of rates collected, and have issued loans to local authorities either for the express 
purpose of the .ctastruction. of soads and bridges dr for thé general purpose of public 
works construction: «<" “~ 7 “*** "°° a 
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§ 3. Municipalities, Shires, Etc. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Practically the whole of the State, with the 
exception of the Western Division, has been divided into municipalities and shires, the 
total area incorporated at the end of 1926 being 184,110 square miles, of which 2,520 
squaré miles are included in the former and 181,590 in the latter. The areas incorporated 
comprise the whole of the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State, with the exception 
of Lord Howe Island, the es in Port Jackson, and the quarantine station at Port 
Jackson. 


(ii) Municipalities—(a) Summary. The following table gives the number, area 
and population of municipalities, together with the length of roads and the number of 
bridges and ferries therein for the years 1922 to 1926 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES—SUMMARY, 1922 TO 1926. 


| { 


| No. of Sydney and Suburbs. Country. 

Year. Municipali- ; ae Bridges. | Forries. 
mes Area. | Population. Area, _| Population. 

: Acres. | Acres. 
1922 185 95,259 | 934,970 | 1,725,875 | 536,050 (a) (a) (a) 
1923 184 95,259 959,772 | 1,720,275 | 545,850 (a) (a) (a) 
1924 181 95,259 989,390 | 1,593,075 | 552,930 | 10,007 673 24 
1925 180 96,010 1,015,870 | 1,516,883 | 564,430 | (a) (a) (a) 
1926 181 | 96,010 046,100 1,521,683 | 591,500 | (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Not available—collected triennially, 
Of the 10,007 miles of roads, 4,772 were metalled, ballasted or gravelled, 1,787 formed 
only, and 1,859 cleared only, while 1,589 miles were natural surface. 
(b) Unimproved and Improved Values. The table hereunder gives a comparison of 


the unimproved and improved values for the years 1922 to 1926 inclusive :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES. — CAPITAL VALUES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year. Sydney. Suburbs. Reese: Country. Grand Total, 
UNIMPROVED VALUE. 
£ ie ny f 5 
1922 36,838,607 54,642,223 | 91,480,830 | 32,343,067 | 123,823,897 
1923 36,918,354 60,984,924 | 97,903,278 | 34,238,069 132,141,347 
1924 45,593,929 65,559,272 | 111,153,201 | 36,068,427 147,221,628 
1925 45,656,053 70,391,344 | 116,047,397 | 37,931,396 153,9 78,793 
1926 . | 45,675,896 74,746,427 | 120,422,323 | 40,224,070 160,646,393 
| 
IMPROVED VALUE. 
: 349,902,171 
1922 103,667,740 | 155,607,105 | 259,274,845 90,627,326 902, 
1923 107,239,980 | 174,364,307 | 281,604,287 99,739,138 381,343,425 
1924 141,629,260 | 191,921,240 | 333,550,500 106,363,410 ee 
1925 151,367,380 | 207,838,392 359,205,772 |112,733.389 aba: r 
1926 151,528,760 | 222,560,966 374,089,726 |121,329,258 495,418,98 
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(c) Revenue and Lxpenditure. Particulars of the revenue and expenditure of munici- 
palities for the year ending 31st December, 1926, under various headings, are given 
below :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1926. 


| 

| 

| | 
| 


j i 
| 
Particulars. | Sydney. | Suburbs. | Country. Total. 
1 ' ‘ 

| 1 

REVENUE. 
See ee ee es . =< ee ee ae ees ee 
| iy 2 


General fund 
‘Trading accounts .. 
Special and local funds 


| £ | £ 
1,803 | 1,296,385 3,508,138 (6) 
51475 716,095 | 767,570 ¢b) 
55,72 508,287 | 564.018 (b) 


3,460,970 | 2,319,009 2,520,717 8,300,696 — 


} aso om (a) 4 
| 


Gross revenue 


EXPENDITURE. 


General fund sé ar F i [ 2,5353022 1,354,360 3,889,382 (6) 
Trading accounts .. | ¢ 3,587,126 (a) |< 44,380 581,745 26,125 (b) 
Special and locall funds | |{ $4,464 458,011 512,475 (8) 
Sie et AE ee js? 
| 4 
Gross expenditure eg 3,587,126 | 2,633,866 2,394,116 | 8,615,108 


(a) Items of revenue and expenditure for the city.of Sydney cannot be allocated to the different 
headings shown for municipaiities, - (b) Exclusive of Sydney, 


The next table shows the gross revenue and expenditure of all municipalities for 
the five years 1922 to 1926 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1922 TO 1926. 


Municipalities. 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925. 1926, 


Gross REvENvE. 


Vas 


£ £ x 2 
Sydney... ++ | 2,348,854 | 2,568,357 2,855,443 | 2,975,740 | 3,460,970 
Suburban ae + | 1,561,760 | 1,709,262 1,869,399 | 2,197,524 2,319,009 
‘Country Sic -- | 1,701,288 | 1,836,654. 2,024,252 | 2,242,840 2,520,717 


Total -- | 5,611,902 | 6,114,273 | 6,749,004 (716,104 8,300,696 
| | 


Gross Exprnpirurn. 


Speiney To my ++ | 2,187,856 | 2,371,043 | 2,666,616 | 3,086,313 | 3,587,126 
aburban Ae -» | 1,618,413 | 1,790,120 | 2,064,142 | 2/331,723 2,633,866 
Country ee +» | 1,637,140 | 1,711,734 | 1,883,926 | 2,135,667 2,394,116 


Total - | 5,443,409 | 5,872,897 | 6,614,684 | 7,553,703 8,615,108 
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(d) Assets and Liabilities. The financial position of the municipalities as at the 
3st December, 1926, is shown by the following statement of assets and liabilities. 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1926. 


| ae | | 
| | 
| 


Suburbs. | Country. Total. 


Particulars. | Sydney. | 
| 
ol See eee | | 
ASSETS. 
£ £ | & £ 
Bank balances an@ casi ] ( 414,804 | 553,627 | 968,431. (6) 
Outstanding rates: .. ie: | 120,074 | 197,559 | 317,633 (b) 
Sundry debtors Se b 92 428.98] 182,047 | 300,480 | 482,52/7 (0) 
Stores and materials | . | ¢22,428,281 (@)4 “39.418 | 116,817 | 156,235 (6) 
Lead, buildings, farniture, et | 1,153,751 | 5,478,886 | 6,632,637 (6) 
Other = + | 100,299 | 36,562 | 136,861. (6), 
| eee en nN ice St 
Total ir .. | 22,498,281 | 2,010,393 | 6,683,931 | 31,122,605 
| | 


LIABILITIES. 


; ; 

| | | 

| 

| ' | 
| 


‘ 
Loans, outstanding interest ( | 
2,794,217 | 2,273,115 | 5,067,332 (6) 


and sundry creditors ae | 
Debts. due to Government and | { 5, -, | | 
Ay 21,746,233 (a) 4 76.945 | 2,404,038 2,480,983 (b) 
| 209,469 | 263,009 | 472,478 (b) 
58,979 | 83,059 142,038 (b) 


interest thereon .. 
Bank overdrafts 
Other 


J 


Fees 
| 


| | 
Total 28 .. | 21,746,233 3,139,610 | 5,023,221 | 29,909,064 


| 
in 


(a) Particulars for the city of Sydney cannot be allocated to the different headings shown for 
municipalities. (b) Exehisive of Sydney. 


(iii) Shires. (a) Summary. The following table gives the number, area, population, 
and unimproved capital value of shires, together with the length of the roads, and the 
number of bridges and ferries therein. It is not possible to give the improved capital 
value or the assessed annual value, as shires are not compelled to make these valuations. 


SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1922 TO. 1926. 


| | | 
Year. | ele | Area, Population, Couttel value, eles Bridges. | Ferries. 

| No. | sq. miles. No. £ miles. , No. No. 
1922 .. 136 | 181,140 | 688,560 | 135,380,748 | (a) | (a) (a) 
1923... | 136 181,140 | 691,000 | 140,392,104 (a) | (a) (a) 
1924 .. rai Loo 181,339 | 686,770 | 144,710,409 88,704 | 3,861 172 
1925 =. ~« | 9186. 181,590 | 692,280 | 148,251,227 (a) (a): (a) 
1926 .. cite HB 181,582 | 684,400 154,614,441 (a) | (a (a) 

| | 


(a) Not available—colle cted triennially. 


Of the 88,704 miles of roads, 18,369 were metalled or ballasted, 13,745 formed only, 
and 27,216 cleared only, the balance being natural surface. 

(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure of shires for the years 
1922 to 1926 are shown in the following table. Included in the receipts for 1926 are 
Government grants amounting to £1,113,095 :— 
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SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1922 TO 1926. 


Particulars. | 4922. | 1923, | 192s j 1925 : 1926. 
REVENUE. 
General Fund— 38 £ £ s £ 
General rates (including | | ei 
interest) 3 1,033,921 | 1,064,842 | 1,129,863 1,178,501 1,275,540 
Government endowment 156,861 150,296 | 146,705 | 149,345 147,525 
Public works 218,952 204,129 323,357 | 679,322 | 1,038,343 
Health administration 88,165 98,532 | 103,500 106,125 118,188 
Public services 16,052 15,712 | 15,885 19,106 17,651 
Shire property 20,344 8,124 11,741 14,460 19,534 
Miscellaneous . 13,852 16,977 | 15,364 20,920 32,858 
Special and Local Funds 99,960 157,547 | 190,271 249,745 293,155 
Total revenue 1,648,107 | 1,716,159 | 1,936,686 | 2,417,524 | 2,942,794 
| | os 
EXPENDITURE. 
General Fund— | ) 
Administrative expenses 168,802 | 158,362 | 159,719 181,713 185,986 
Public works 1,245,857 | 1,268,550 | 1,467,867 | 1,948,301 | 2,437,726 
Health administration 95,578 | 104,437 | 107,894 | 116,133 | 125,599 
Public services 32,205 31,526 | 31,432 | 38,945 41,792 
Shire property : 18,518 7,041 | 8,524 10,438 | = 15,224 
Miscellaneous (a) os 11,626 | 20,327 | 24,936 51,791 87,074 
Special, Local, and Loan Funds 91,295 | 131,715 173,070 205,885 259,042 
—— ae 
} 
Total expenditure 1,663,881 | 1,721,958 | 1,972,742 | 2,553,206 | 3,152,443 


(a) Inclides interest on loans 


and overdraft—£7,597 in 1922, £13,185 in 1928, £19,934 in 1924, 


£29,083 in 1925, and £54,271 in 1926, 


(c) Assets and Liabilities. 


showed an excess of assets of £45,157. 


The finances of the shires at the end of the year 1926 
The following table gives particulars of assets 


and liabilities as at the 31st December, 1926 :— 


SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1926. 


Assets, 


Bank balances and cash 

Outstanding rates 

Sundry debtors 

Stores and materials hs 

Land, buildings, furniture, plant, 
machinery, ete. : 

Other 


Amount. | Liabilities. Amount, 
& ve 
451,276 | Loans outstanding, interest and | 
194,096 sundry creditors 1,284,860 
119,388 | Bank overdrafts 392,110 
54,383 | Other Re ae 137,752 
Debts due to the Government 
1,333,286 and interest thereon 351,383 
58,833 
2,211,262 Total 2,166,105 


“es 


ee eee yee Ne \ Pee 


wh 
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2. Victoria.—(i) General. Local Government is established throughout the State 
(with the exception of French Island), the various divisions being termed cities, towns, 
boroughs, or shires. Melbourne and Geelong were incorporated under special, statutes 
prior to the establishment of a general system of local government, and except in a few 
details are not subject to the provisions of the Local Goyernment Act. 

In addition to the endowment of £50,000, the municipalities received from the 
Government during the financial year 1926-27 a sum of £62,300 out of the Licensing 
Fund as the equivalent for (a) fees for licences, (b) fees for the registration of brewers 
and spitit merchants, and (c) fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred under the Licensing 


we eR NY ee Ree ONS ee 
} \ 


Act 1915. 


The financial years of the cities of Melbourne and Geelong end on the 31st December 
and the 31st August respectively ; those of all other municipalities on the 30th Septem ber. 

(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table shows the number of cities, 
towns, boroughs, and shires, with estimated population, number of ratepayers and 
dwellings, and value of rateable property for the years 1923 to 1927 inclusive :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 to 1927. 


; Estimated Value 
Numb Numb Estimated 
Wier eating s0i/o. of | Rstimated aor Nesnber es Hateabie: Eroperty: 
September. Municipal- Population.) Ratepayers of ; = 
ities. | % (both sexes).| Dwellings. Total. anna 
Cit1zs, Towns, AND BorovuGus. 
No. | No. | No. No. £ £ 
NG23i% 53 963,180 | 270,058 220,392 233,586,201 | 13,116,589 
1924.. 53 | 998,950 | 279,292 225,066 264,693,364 14,964,345 
1925... 53 11,031,670 | 291,910 237,352 | 288,230,793 16,388,842 
1926.. 55 11,072,510 | 314,386 247,756 | 314,333,446 | 17,778,661 
1927.. 55 (1,106,010 | 319,568 256,245 339,221,826 | 19,020,312 
SHIRES. wy 
1923.. “ie | 139 | 616,410 | 200,834 | 143,809 221,623,773 | 11,200,825 
1924.. oni 139 | 627,420 213317 | 147,830 235,274,597 | 11,816,074 
1925... sa 139 | 635,340 ! 221,345 151,721 250,480,405 | 12,588,177 
1926.. 139 | 632,550 | 246,161 | 151,353 257,350,043 | 12,933,459 
PO? Tine 139 | 643,950 | 254,403 | 154,411 267,100,576 | 13,426,424 


(b) Revenue and Expenditure. 
sources, and the expenditure under 


diture, of municipalities during the years 1922 to 1926 :-— 
MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1922 TO 1926. 


The table hereunder shows the revenue from various 
various heads, exclusive of loan revenue and expen- 


= aa), 
Items. 1922. . 1923. 1924, 1925, 1926. 
‘ ee bw | p x ut 
REVENUE. 
erie Se Gal eet gt 

Rates . . | 2,803,664 | 2,559,847 2,847,282) 3,152,570 3,380,749 
[eieciwed Peale lal, 000 | 162,437 155,009 162,430 161,682 
Taxation Dog fees a 24,316 | 24,332, 26,211) 27,836 28,131 
Market and weigh- | 
| Ea aeeidacse ist ©-09,400"|\” OOVBB TIN 07,704) 111,486) 114,778 

Government endowments and 
grants .. ae as | 75,627 | 60,607 87,783 88,335 147,014 
Contributions for streets, etc. | 111,983 141,484 180,502} 264,996 320,582 
Sanitary charges ‘ 146,559 162,129) 175,520} 185,091 202,360 
Rents ays cc Ae 102,784 108,502 125,544| 133,623 137,941 
Electric light and gas works 722,088 794,544 913,471) 986,101 1,057,596 
Other sources ne 308,235 | 385,204) . 391,637) 466,550 561,718 
tal Revenue 4,031,777 | 4,488,923 5,000,753) 5,579,080 6,112,546 
Loans ee aeit 706.677 | °885,303| 1,281,423) 1,535,960 | 1,404,566 
4,738,454 5,374,226) 6,282,176 7,115,040 7,617,112 


Total Receipts 


100 CHaprer 1V.—LocaL GOVERNMENT. 
MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1922 TO 
1926—eontinued. ; 
Ttems. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 1926. 
EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE. 
£ Si vi tipes (8 -— oe 
Salaries, etc. ae -. | 319,430 | 340,319 | 359,493 381,815 407,009 
Sanitary work, street cleaning | 2 Fi {hte 
ete... 43 . | 363,706 | 396,524 | 433,220 | 457,885 454,107 
Lighting .. ee Ke 130,722 | 131,342 134,025 144,064 153,292 
Fire brigades’ contributions 48,526 49,225 | 55,412 58,250 64,508 
Phin Wantel Construction. | 271,007 294,711 | 404,661 479,690 484,247 
mone WOFS.\ Maintenance | 1,324,845 | 1,366,202 | 1,345,278 | 2,104,402 2,195,045 
Electric Light and Gas: Works! 540,704! 582,380 | 680,568 715,498 757,456 
Formation of private streets, | 
etc. .. = .. | JAR612 163,660 343,978 426.689 446,961 
Redemption of loans 136,090 | 165,675 180,987 271,152 + 229;943 
Interest on loans .. 305,289 | 343,164 , 386,946 457.669 $13,222 - 
Charities oe: 26,436 26,288 | 28550 30,187 35,469 
Other expenditure. . 332,067 356,199 | 393,545 433,154 581,498 
"Total from Revenue .. | 3,946,434 | 4,215,689 / 5,246,663 | 5,900,455 : 6,292,722 
EXPENDITURE FROM Loans. 
| | , z 
L | £ } £ £ - : 
Roads and Bridges 170,324 269,620 | 515,337 | 619,424 664,555 
Water and Irrigation F351 | 35225. | 5,216 | 1,855 335 
Sewerage and Drainage 37,166 | 54,650 | 64,838 | 47,294; 42,093 
Electric Light and Gas - | 391,655 239,406 | 226,400 205,780 
Public Buildings 18,762 | 533995 | 119,277 | 114,472 | 101,271 
_. Other purposes 479,074 | 312,158 | 337,349 526,515 | 304,153 
ts | | ; 
Total from Loan 706,677 | 885,303 1,281,423 | 1,535,960 | 1,318,187 
, 
Grand Total 4,653,111 | 5,100,992 | 6,528,086 | 7,436,415 | 7,610,909 


* Included: with “* Other Purposes.” 

(c) Assets and Liabilities. The assets of municipalities may be classified under three 

heads (a) the municipal fund, (+) the loan fund, and (c) property ; the liabilities: under 

two, heads—(a) the municipal fund, and (b) the loan fund. The following table shows 
the amount of municipal assets and liabilities for the years 1922 to 1926 :— 


_ MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—ASSETS AND L 


Items, 


Mouniorpan Funp— 
Uncollected rates 
Other assets 
Loan Funp— 
(a) Sinking funds— 
Amount ati credit .. 
Arrears due! ae 
(4) Unexpended balances 
PRoPERTY— 
Buildings, markets, ete. 
Waterworks 
Gasworks 


Total 


TABILITIES, 1922 FO 1926, 


. | 6,873,447 


8,545,475 


| 


1922. 1923. 1924, | 1925, 1926. 
ASSETS rapier 
§ £ £ | S ! £ 
176,830 202,251 231,623} 282,495. | 286,338 
636,509: 730,603 1,098,843, 1,390,966 1,049,190 
430,689 | 455,766 | 500,214, 496,522 546,712 
61k: 670 127 712A. | 210- 
442,360: 526,622 501,858) 495,980 587,609: 
4,804,008 | 5,170,071 5,773,520) 6,221,030. | 6,842,280: 
253,520 _ 255,737 264,630} 258,890 340,920 
129,020 145,874 174,660) 176,330 185,690 
| 
7,487,594 | 


9.322.937 | 9,837,949 


rade | 


<r 


AA 


SoS s 


os 
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MUNICIPALITIES, SHIRES, Enc. 101 
MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1922 TO 
1926—continued. 
Items. | 1922. 1923. | 1924, | 1925. | 1926. 
LIABILITIES. 
Monicrean Funp— | | 
Arrears due sinking funds 511 | 670 | 127) 724 | 210 
Overdue interest 6,026 8,054 7,445 8,440 9,475 
Bank overdrafts 858,733 | 665,866 892,893) 1,106,264 902,820 
Other liabilities 389,340 | 440,031 767,691; 990,177 | 819,356 
Loan Fonp— | | | 
Loans outstanding 5,714,570 | 6,601,731 | 7,574,523) 8,146,750 | 9,076,787 . 
Due on loan contracts 177,755 | 380,839 | 237,695| 256,794 | 359,496 - 
Due on current contracts. . 88,936 | 155,233 161,031, 144,677 | 145,051 
~ | x 
Total 7,235,871 832523424 9,641 ,405/10,653,826 111,313,195 


3. Queensiand.—{i) General. The whole of the State (except a few islands in 
Moreton Bay) is incorporated into cities, towns, and shires under the Local Authorities 
Act of 1902 and its amenaments. 


(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the 
area, population, number of inhabited dwellings, and assets and liabilities of cities and 
towns and of shires for the years 1922 to 1926 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, QUEENSLAND.—SUMMARY, 1922 TO 1926. 


} i | | | 


/ Number | | | Liabilities. 
a No. Area. | *ERn | nhabitea Myalue.” | Assets. | Govern- | 
| | ; 'Dwellmgs. | ment | ‘Total. 
} | | | ‘Loans. | 
Crmigs AND Towns. (a) 
OO Fae GEES OTE MRD sible! sie 

| /sq.miles.| No. Nas i £ £ £ £ 
1922 we | 36 | 522 | 343,709 71,887 | 19,486,391| 3,332,459/1,034,842 2,939,178 
1923 .- | B36 537 | 354,187 | 73,874 | 20,606,516) 3,809,427 1,187,596) 3,427,871 
1924 35 | 506 | 364,754 75,846 | 21,222,982| 4,566,242 1,500,037, 4 409,566 
1925(a) 28 | 845 | (6) 77,895 | 21,880,425) 5,562,366 1,759,571 5,294, 089 
1926(c) 28 | 843 | 483,094 | 102,630 | 29,952,796) 8,216,424 2,159,277 9,516,460 

SHIRES. (a) 
at at | | : | i. 2 | 99 RC 

1922 134 | 669,372 |427,739 | .96,840 | 50,284,568 1,427,832 835,847 1,122,690 
1923 _, [134 | 669,627 | 446,943 | 98,608 51,041,891) 1,690,868 948,288 1,349,752 
1924 _ 1135 | 669,388 | 460,240 | 101,494 | 51,858,728, 1,835,457/ 1,091,384 1,529,015 
1925(a) .. {124 | 669,049 (b) 103,984 | 52,059,980) 2,119,994) 1,310,755 1,837,306 
¥926(c) 124 | 669,051 | 396,325 | 86,659 | 48,473,508 | 1,558,397|1,219,713 1,727,255 


(a) From Ist October, 1925, Greater Brisbane \was constituted, absorbing the areas of 2 cities, 
46 towns, 10 shires, and part of 2 other shires. 

(6) Total population of cities, towns, and shires, 839,634. 

(é) Migures relating to assets.and liabilities include waterw 
and tramways-controlled by local authorities. 


orks, electric light works. and raihways 


The revenue and expenditure (including loan moneys) 


{6) Revenue and Hape 2 26, are given hereunder :— 


‘of cities and towns, and of shires for each year from 1922 to 19 


102 Cuaprer [Y.—Locat GOVERNMENT. 
MUNICIPALITIES, QUEENSLAND.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1922 TO 1926. = 
| Revenue. | Expenditure. 
—e : Govern- 
- | “Publ Office 
pee | Beers | | Works ment Expenses | Total. 
| Rates. Ti Total. | 4 Loan Bae 
oans and { anc Redemp- i | 
Subsidies. | Services. ton | Salaries. | 
P (a) (b) j 
CiTrEs AND Towns. 
s | L = £ £ é £ 23 a 
1922 872,905 | 116,762 | 1,411,713 |1,087,680 | 46,175 | 106,392 1,569,525 
1923 917,827 | 215,221 | 1,918,986 |1,228,434 | 48,097 112,978 1,771,091 
1924 by 950,890 296,384. | 2,265,220 |1,841,001 | 46,514 123,574 2,453,753 
1925 . {1,012,243 . 297,026 | 2,560,252 2,112,443 | 509,568 (160,514 | 2,944,333 
1926 1,361.278 | 113,974 | 4,297,760 |3,036,262 49,735 199,259 4,793,973 | 
SHIRES. 
1922 732,906 96,204 | 1,084,665 | 732,520 34,810 | 127,135 1,060,141 
O23 749,474 | 328,462 | 1,317,104 980,630 | 36,747 | 146,887 | 1,314,514 
1924 828,790 | 311,576 | 1,409,704 |1,041,912 | 39,872 | 159,402 | 1,429,385 - 
1925 941,742 | 407,688 | 1,659,136 (1,246,692 | 42,407 | 147,597 | 1,676,824 
1926 833,478 | 412,056 | 1,526,121 1,196,885 | 44,804 | 120,569 | 1,591,427 


(4) Includes Main Road Receipts. (6) Includes Expenditure on Main Roads. 

The figures in the foregoing tables cover all the activities of the Local Authorities 
throughout Queensland such as :—Road repairs, street lighting, ete ; waterworks, electric 
light, and railways and tramways controlled by local bodies. 

During the period covered by the table some changes have been made by the 
absorption of Shires into the Metropolitan Area (see note (a) previous table). Since 
Ist December, 1928, the Brisbane City Council has assumed control of the Metropolitan 
Water Supply and Sewerage Works. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. A large proportion of South Australia is unin- 
corporated, the balance being under municipal corporations in the larger cities and towns, 
and district councils in outside areas. These bodies are subsidized by Government, and 
special grants allocated on the recommendation of the Commissioner of Highways are 
given for the maintenance and construction of main roads, 

- (ii) Local Authorities. (a) Summary. During the past five years the number of 
corporations and district councils has increased by 12, the total being 196, of which 
11 corporations and 13 district councils are in the metropolitan area, and 28 corporations 
and 144 district councils in outside areas. According to the latest available information 
there are about 1,062 miles of roads in use for general traffic under the control of corporations 
and about 44,485 miles under the control of district councils, and of these totals, 143 miles 
are wood-blocked, 654 miles are bitumen and concrete, and 12,974 miles are tar-paved, 
metalled or gravelled. The following table gives the area, population, number of occupied 
dwellings, capital and assessment values and outstanding loans for corporations and 
district councils separately for the years 1922 to 1926 :— 


_LOCAL AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1922 TO 1926. 


] zi 
; Estimated | Occupied | Capital | Assessment | 0 : 
Year, Area. ‘| population Declings| “Was | ee oon 
MonicipaL CoRPORATIONS. 
| Aeres. No. No. £ £ £ 
1922 59,279 | 220,555 | 48,120 51,100,946 2,544,974 | 439,319 
1923 59,279 | 223,875 | 49,260 £4,983,943 2,759,282 443,893 
1924 62,699 | 232,044 | 51,441 | € 0,792,229 3,095,439 | 481,060 
1925 64,080 | 238,009 | 52,856 | 65,550,732 3,300,048 | 525,518 
1926 64,560 | 245,389 | 54,697 | 73,228,273 | 3,550,895 508,604 
District Councrms. 
1922 30,196,509 | 279,104 59,737 | 68,293,518 3,429,776 135,424(a) 
1923 30,177,455 | 282,266 62,223 | 74,949,756 3,747,623 157,546(a@) 
1924 30,535,351 | 285,759 | 63,572 81,665,583 | 4,083,357 175,061(a) 
1925 31,023,175 | 294,749 | 66,585 85,608,532 | 4,280,375 188,145(a) 
1926 : 33,390,987 | 307,998 | 70.096 94,432,691 | 4,668,397 221,831 (a) 
(a) Includes advan 


to £167,380 for 1926. 


ces through District Councils to settlers for vermin-proof fencing, 


&c., amounting 
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(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The next table gives the revenue and expenditure 
of corporations and district councils for the years 1922 to 1926, showing in separate 
columns the receipts and expenditure on main roads. The financial year of municipal 
corporations ends on the 30th November and that of district councils on the 30th June. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1922 TO 1926. 


Local Government (exclusive of Government Grants Government 
Account). Grants Account 
(Main Roads). 
| 
sear: Revenue. Expenditure. 
| aes Revenue, | xDen 
Rates. |Subsidies.| Total. || Roads. | Public | Total. } 
| Works. 
MounicrpaL CoRPoRATIONS. 
6 £ £ ay iB £ £ £ 
1922 .. | 315,772 | 29,328 | 470,183 || 185,758 | 188,756 | 500;421 | 33,222 35,364 
1923 .. | 346,844 | 34,576 | 511,078 || 248,270 | 204,314 | 584,005 | 25,637 22,541 
1924 .. | 382,008 | 38,538 | 567,344 || 240,902 | 201,698 | 609,446 | 28,010 27,486 
1925 .. | 412,933 | 38,258 | 713,764 || 278,236 | 211,322 | 727,834 | 23,111 23,886 
1926 .. | 450,996 | 48,601 | 755,472 || 347,691 | 226,389 | 744,556 | 38,873 41,590 
DistRIct COUNCILS. 
1922 .. | 242,591 | 50,101 | 356,359 || 213,557 | 53,323 | 361,290 | 171,756 | 185,091 
1923 .. | 277,563 | 56,281 | 407,980 || 222,574 | 59,380 | 403,194 | 217,267 | 213,612 
1924 .. | 317,583 | 64,966 | 464,414 || 262,124 | 54,289 | 445,463 | 241,544 | 235,245 
1925 .. | 335,690 | 74,797 | 506,889 || 308,068 | 66,215 | 511,725 | 278,065 278,086 
1926 .. | 369,133 | 81.259 | 561,063 || 321,717 | 91,931 | 547,633 | 344.768 338,865 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. In this State there are three forms of local 
authorities, namely :—(a) municipalities, (b) district road boards, and (c) local boards 
_ of health, the two former covering the whole of the State. Local boards of health are 
of three descriptions, (2) municipal, the members being the same as those of the municipal 
council of the municipality in which each is situated, (b) those under the control of road 
boards, and (c) those not under the control of road boards or municipalities. Several 
of the two latter are inactive. The financial year of municipalities and municipal boards 
of health terminates on the 3lst October, and that of road boards and other local boards 
of health on the 30th June. 


(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives various particular 
regarding municipalities for the years 1923 to 1927. 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Valuation of Rateable 
Length of 

Year Muni- , Dwellin Property. Roads 

gist Oct_— | “iPalities. Bra, Sr apaleea oases, Capital Annual | gon, 
Value. Value. ; 

No. Acres. No. No. £ 3 Miles, 

1923 as 21 58,981 | 172,881 35,498 | 31,054,031 | 1,810,173 993 
1924 a 21 58,981 172,427 35,498 | 32,881,961 | 1,910,798 994. 
1925 aA 21 58,981 | 172,866 35,550 | 35,315,316 | 1,982,967 997 
1926 ae PAL 58,981 | 177,591 35,832 | 36,882,613 | 2,099,513 | 1 ,003 
1927 ae 21 58,981 182,417 36,598 | 39,111,843 | 2,173,203 | a 717 


a Exclusive of cleared roads, which are included in previous years. 
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(b) Revenue and Expenditure. 
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the years 1923 to 1927 are given hereunder :— 
MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


1923 TO 1927. 


Revenue and expenditure of municipalities during 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
ee — 
ende | | 5 | Interest 
31st From | From | Works and | . gq Other | Oth 
From _ | an er er Total. 
— Govt. oth | otal. Improve- | ¢ Ay fe) 
oie Rates. Granta. Boitoa. | ments. | aa Expense | 
— —_e= | —s | 
£ £ eu Ss 5°. “lees SoH gee 
1923 .. | 277,993 | °939 | 593,937 | 872,869 | 202,758 190,738 | 471,140 | 864,636 
1924 .. | 287,863 4,372 | 738,040 |1,030,275 | 236,050 | 191,618 | 599,952 1,027,620 
ODS eens 20 Tete 200 | 860,140 |1,157,483 | 300,799 214,226 | 561,578 |1,076,603 
192 Cee L020) 84 | 729,344 |1,039,658 | 226,822 | 229,335 | 630,828 |1,086,985 
1927 .. | 324,739 | 167 | 879,273 |1,204,179 | 312,719 | 200.097 | 662,827 |1,175,643 


(c) Assets and Liabilities——The table below shows 


the 


municipalities at the 31st October in each financial year 1923 to 1927 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 
1923 TO 1927. 


assets and liabilities of 


Assets. Liabilities. 
Year ended 7 a > 
é A d Outstanding 
eS eg Pn | Value rs Sinking Tutsi. | Debeniuned | Sotad. 
Hand Property. | Funds. | and Bonds. 
= £ £ = £ £ 
1923 48,580 | 1,574,805 | 477,016 | 2,212,099 | 1,802,782 | 1,894,126 
1924 51,460 | 1,570,010 | 449,007 | 2,193,487 | 1,864,993 | 1,961,763 
1925 136,917 | 1,580,435 | 487,670 | 2,329,990 | 2,135,132 | 2,253,841 
1926 92,088 | 1,625,556 | 503,428 | 2,361,770 | 2,183,885 | 2,323,370 
1927 | 114,934 | 1,706,737 | 550,192 | 2,608,814 | 2,329,191 | 2,465,136 


(iii) District Road Boards. 


(a) Summary. In the next table the unimproved value 


is given, but in some instances the annual value is also given, and those portions of 
districts rated under the annual value are not included in the area rated under the 


unimproved capital value. 


1921, was 160,970, and the number of dwellings 41,662. 
On the 30th June, 1927, the population was estimated at 213,042, and the number 
of dwelling-houses at 51,075. Nine districts, however, only give figures at time of the 


1921 census. 


The population at the date of the census of 4th April, 


DISTRICT ROAD BOARDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY 1923 TO 1927. 


‘ Unimproved 
Number ‘ Length of Out- 
Year ended ; Capital Value : - Te ; 
B0th Tune mete Area, (Approxi- pal Assets, | Liabilities. goers 
No. 8q. miles. £ miles. £ £ £ 
1923 121 975,828 | 16,202,890a| 38,907 79,649 | 292,915 | 210,755 
1924 122 975,828 | 17,310,105a| $9,863 | 418,060 | 348,690 242,043 
1925 123 975,828 | 18,444,720a| 41,666 | 448,318 | 388,403 280,089 
1926 124 975,828 | 20,080,137a) 44,2806) 504,599 ; 447,515 314,869 
1927 125 975,828 21,119,659a} 15,070 | 571,668 | 545,700 409,002 


(a) Exclusive of one Board which rates under the annual value only. 
(b) Exclusive of cleared roads which are included in previous years. 


(b) Revenue and Expenditure. 
are shown in the following table for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


The revenue and expenditure of district road boards _ 


Mounicipatitigs, Saires, Erc. 105 
DISTRICT ROAD BOARDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND 
i" EXPENDITURE, 1923 TO 1927, 
ero 4 Revenue, Wependliure: ‘ 
ented | ; Govern- | " Ah i 
30 Lopgi inis- | 
Tones Rates cunt | Other Total. erie | Works. Other. Total. 
2 eh * = p 
| £ £ £ £ ea se £ £ 
LODSmer 193,018 | 56,518 | 120,202 369,738 | 38,704 | 203,267 | 105,315 | 347,286 
1924 ne 213,848 | 74,184 | 146,743 | 484,775 | 44,233 | 288,014 | 113,604 | 445,851 
VO2b) | 233,770 | 66,516 | 186,452 | 486,738 | 46,166 | 299,204 | 140,092 | 485,462 
1926 .. | 241,243 | 98,123 |231,174 | 570,540 | 47,416 | 378,334 | 146,891 | 572,641 
1927 .. | 270,464 | 85,427 | 321,369 677,260 | 55,685 | 447,178 | 184,471 | 687,334 


(iv) Local Boards of Health. (a) General. On the 31st October, 1927, there were 
21 locai boards of health within municipalities, and on the 30th June, 1927, 83 under 
control of road boards, and 23 extra-municipal boards. Of the extra-municipal boards 
7 were inactive during the year. 

(6) Finances. The appended table shows the number of boards, their revenue and 
expenditure, and the assets and liabilities of such as were active from 1923 to 1927. The 
financial year of municipal boards ends on the 31st October, and that of other boards on 
the 30th June. 


LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
| | Sanitary | Sanitary pasties 
Year. | Number. be sere | Assets. | Liabilities 
| Cl | d ke 7 
Rates. |and Rubbish Total. Rubbish Total. 
HEEsae | Service. 
| | ot ame £ £ legal Oe: 
VO2S Tee 125 56,523 70,700 | 140,056 | 89,430 | 133,191 | 88,456 | 16,192 
1924 .. | 122 60,255 66,378 | 137,047 | 92,324 | 136,099 | 89,311 | 16,549 
1925 .. 123 55,907 68,738 | 145,844 | 92,236 | 148,265 | 84,526 | 16,348 
1926". 124 58,640 66,658 | 141,624 | 96,770 145,478 85,503 19,651 
TO27 mn: | 127 64,275 73,539 | 152,675 101,594 148,654 | 92,992 24,362 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The whole State, with the exception of the cities of 
Hobart and Launceston, which were incorporated under separate Acts, is divided into 
municipal districts. 

(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives the number of 
municipalities, valuations, outstanding loans and length of roads for the years 1922 to 
1926. The latest available figure for inhabited dwellings is for the year 1921, when the 
number was 45,950. 

MUNICIPALITIES, TASMANIA.—SUMMARY, 1922 TO 1926. 


haat t Valuations. pete 
um ber 0: Outstanding | “°28 
Mess, | Mgt: | Cgnnunt ] vatmproved [ote canta | Yoon. "| cae 

Hopart AND LAUNCESTON. 

No. Ay, & £ £ Miles. 

1922 2 784,945 6,139,362 | 14,123,587 | 1,924,252 179 
1923 2 887,583 6,388,152 | 15,140,686 | 2,017,691 187 
1924 2 984,592 6,711,549 | 16,521,819 2,062,609 195 
1925 2 1,088,541 6,789,728 | 17,056,147 | 2,390,189 196 
1926 2 1,122,945 | 6,914,733 | 17,565,443 2,481,320 197 

Country MUNICIPALITIES. . 
1922) ee 47 1,396,941 | 14,735,436 | 29,034,047 407,719 | 11,557 
L923 te 47 - 1,423,174 | 15,168,896 | 30,318,877 417,535 | 11,725 
1924 47 1,472,749 | 15,535,414 | 31,180,993 464,286 | 11,692 
WO Se 47 1,533,372 | 15,944,225 | 32,244,369 536,339 | 11,871 
1926... 47 1,544,598 | 15,867,915 32,130,186 561,089 | 12.014 
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(6) Revenue and Expenditure. Tne next table gives the revenue and expenditure 
of all municipalities for the years 1922 to 1926 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, TASMANIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1922 TO 1926. 


Revenue. F Expenditure. 


| 
Year. | | \Interest and| 
lGoy t Adminis- | Works ana |™teres! 
abe: | "era Total. | tration: | Se Ae 5 se . rota, 
HoBart AND LAUNCESTON. 
eS £ £ = | £ s £ 

1922 SK 178,921 2,056. |. 577,707 29,491a) 403,555 110,716 | 544,133 
1923 ds 234,313 1,263 641,070 28,361la| 336,961 125,297 613,380 
1924 ae 244,006 450 | 555,868c¢ 47,619 | 265,643 | 132,449 604.903 
1925 an 257,328 885 |1,021,275 48,020 564,214 | 145,407 758,274 
1926 at 279,259 3,738 790,702 47,996 | 462,908 | 157,880 748,000 

| 

Country MUNICIPALITIES. 
: ] 

1922 ors 156,408 30,694 | 269,388 36,038 | 193,188 24,248 | 270,386 
1923 ane 167,616 26,026 | 267,674 36,003 | 181,087 | 28,438 | 264,395 
1924 as 179,297 31,745 | 284,769 37,697 | 201,181 28,421 299,253 
1925 oe 189,759 38,646 | 377,618 | Sonaa7 | 238,196 | 30,225 | 369,476 
1926 ey 200,014 | 47,984 |. 368,302 | 36,106 | 250.097 37,675 | 348,521 

| | 

(a) Hobart only (Launceston figures not available). (6) Including expenditure from Loans. 


(c) Excluding Loans. 


7. Northern Territory.—(i) Municipality of Darwin. The following particulars 
relate to the year 1925-26 :—Area, 2,024 acres, population 924, number of occupied 
dwellings 231, of unoccupied dwellings 3, and of other buildings 132. Revenue from 
general rates £1,602, from Government grants £801, other sources £443, total £2,846 ; 
expenditure £3,332, 


(ii) Bagot Roads District. During the year 1925-26 the receipts amounted to £141, 
and the expenditure to £4, leaving (with a balance of £185 brought forward from the 
previous year) a balance in hand of £322. 


8. Basis for Municipal Rating and Limits for Rates.—These matters were dealt with 
at some length in Official Year Book, No. 17, pp. 124-25, but limitations of space 
preclude their repetition in the present issue. 


§ 4. Summary of Municipal Finance. 


1. General.—In the preceding: parts of this chapter certain particulars have been 
given regarding local authorities in each individual State. In this paragraph, comparative 
figures are given for each State regarding the financial operations of the local governing 
bodies referred to in § 3. The particulars in the next two tables refer to financial years 
as follows :—New South Wales: calendar year 1926. Victoria : 30th September, 1926, 
except \Melbourne, 31st December, and Geelong, 31st August, 1927. Queensland : calendar 
year 1926. South Australia : Corporations, 30th November, and district councils, 30th 
June, 1926. Western Australia : Municipalities, 31st October, 1926, district road boards, 
30th June, 1926, Tasmania: calendar year 1926, 


\ 


\ 
\ 


\ ; 
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2. Number, Revenue, Expenditure, and Valuation of Municipalities-—The sub- 
joined table shows the number, revenue, expenditure, and valuation of local authorities 
in each State and in Australia during the years indicated above. It should be noted 
that, excepting in Tasmania, the metropolitan water supply systems are not under 
municipal control; the particulars given of revenue and expenditure for the five States 
other than Tasmania do not, therefore, include revenue and expenditure on account of 
these systems. 


MUNICIPALITIES IN EACH STATE.—FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1926. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land,. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. Total, 


No. of local 


authorities .. 317 194 152 196 272(d) 49 1,180 
RECEIPTS. 
Rates— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
General 5 3,380,749] 1,672,950) L_-goq 499 { 610,113) 179,660 
Other... €506,946, 521,806) f ras ae 299,613 


( 
Government "| } 11,243,490 } 29,195,485 
1 


grants, ete. 147,015 513,501 164,865} 51,722 
Loans and other 3,629,125 
sources .. 3,482 ,402 366,546 976,844) 628,009 
Total .. 11,243,490] 7,517,112) 5,823,881} 1,700,176) 1,751,822) 1,159,004 29,195,485 
EXPENDITURE. 
Works, services, 
ete. ae ( 5,072,330) 4,233,147 504,985 
Interest on loans : 
and overdrafts 513,222 483,653 151,225 | 
Redemptions, 11,767,551 1,670,644) 1,805,104 30,336,129 
sinking funds, 
etc. a 229,913 263,083 44,330 
Administration 407,009 319,828 84,102 
Other 23 1,388,435) 1,085,689 311,879 
Total -<: 11,767,551| 7,610,909) 6,385,400) 1,670,644 1,805,104} 1,096,521 30,336,129 
VALUATIONS. 
Capita! value of 
onary .. | €315,260,834| 606,322,402) (78,42 6,304/167,660,964 060,231,502] 49,695,629] 1,277,597,635 
Annual value of ; 
property (b) 32,446,736 (b) 8,219,292 (b) 2,667,543 (d) 
a) Unimproved capital value of all rateable property. (b) Not available. (c) The valuation of 
a NS dinttets. ia the unimproved capital value. (d) Including 127 boards of Health, some of which 
ate within municipalities and others within road districts. (e) Sanitary charges, licences, fees, etc. 


(f) Rateable value. 

3. Local Government Loans, 1926.—The following table shows the amount ‘of loans 
raised by local authorities during the year 1926, of loans current at the end of that year, 
and the liability on account of interest and sinking fund, and of loans redeemed during 


1926 :— 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES.—LOANS, 1926. 


Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’'land. |S, Aust.| W, Aust. Tasmania,| ‘Total. 


£ £ £ £ & £ £ 
I i i .. | 3,447,204] 1,219,461) 1,299,265} 60,321 192,314] 229,843} 6,448,408 
ee Pernt sepa of Gees 20,577,403 9,076,787 9,322,439] 730,435/2,498,754) 3,042,409 46,248,227 


ia bili tof 
yee aed ae eg .. | 1,022,951 (a) 440,887] 39,817) 180,112 157,897 (a) 
aaa a 
rR eee Hf ei re 1,953,499} 545,942 267,923} 31,578} 462,959 407,524| 3,669,425 
d d ; 
agen ent i as : (a) (a) (a) 46,288 108,801) 110,762 (a) 


(a) Not available. 
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§ 5. Water Supply, Sewerage, and Drainage. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. In Sydney and its suburbs the water supply 
and sewerage systems are controlled by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board, and in Newcastle and its suburbs by the Hunter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage Board. In country districts, both waterworks and sewerage works are 
constructed by the Public Works Department, and, when completed, handed over to 
the municipalities affected, by which the cost must be repaid. 


(ii) Metropolitan Waterworks. (a) General. During the year ended 30th June, 1927, 
progress was made with the pressure tunnel, 10 miles long and 10 feet in diameter, which 
is being constructed to convey water to the city. Service reservoirs of 36 million gallons 
and 19 million gallons respectively are being constructed at Killara and Waverley- Vaucluse 
and amplification of pumping plant and mains is proceeding. The maximum day’s 
consumption in the metropolitan area was 108,720,000 gallons. The mileage of mains 
now totals 3,663 miles. 


(6) Water Supplied, etc. The following table gives the number of houses and 
estimated population supplied, and other details for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


WATERWORKS, SYDNEY.—WATER SUPPLIED, 1923 TO 1927. 


| \Average Daily Supply.} 
Number of | Estimated ea 
Year ended ‘ Average Daily; Total Supply . 

30th June— aca A ese Supply. | for the Year. per (Per Head of| ee 

| House. | Estimated | 

| i | es | Population. 
No. No. 1,000 Gallons.| 1,000 Gallons, | Gallons, | Gallons. Miles. 
1923 239,528 | 1,197,640 56,595 | 20,657,319 | 236 | 47.26 126 
1924 250,804 | 1,254,020 58,628 . | 21,458,036 | 234 -| 46.78 126 
1925 259,799 1,298,995 | 57,355 | 20,934,784 | 221 | 44.15 | 150 
1926 268,558 | 1,342,790 67,142 | 24,506,739 250 50.00 175 
1927 280,157 | 1,400,785 70,344 | 25,675,530 | 251 | 50.22 211 


\ 


(c) Finances.—The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure on account 
of the services of waterworks, sewerage and drainage during the year 1926-27, and is 


followed by a statement giving similar figures for the combined services for a period 
of five years. 


WATERWORKS, SEWERAGE, AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY, 1926-27. 
; Percentage | Percent- | 
ce o Working age of 
Uxpenses, Ca. ital axpenses Revenue 
Item, Re . | Sinking Fund p d i 
em evenue Coa iiivene TAGEbIS Re poe reed goes Interest. | Deficit. 
and Renewals. tribution on | Capital 
Revenue, Cost, 
£ £° £ % % £ £ 
Water 1,399,581 a 628,022) 17,861,937 39.49 7.85 |872,006 | 100,447 
Sewerage 833,384 6 301,307) 10,909,276 35. 59 7.71 15389,638 7,561 
Drainage 33,944 CLG 442,200 47.14 7.64 21,895 5,127 
| 


(a) Includes payment of £69,657 to State Debt Commissioners in reduction of Ca 


£75,360 on Renewals. 


(b) Includes payment of £41,817 to 


£4,712 on Renewals. 


(c) Ineludes paym 
£1,174 on Benewals. 


pital Indebtedness, and 
State Debt Commissioners in reduction of Capital Indebtedness, and 


ent of £1,693 to State Debt Commissioners in reduction of Capital Indebtedhess, and 
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WATERWORKS, SEWERAGE, AND DRAINAGE SYSTEMS, SYDNEY.—FINANCES, 
1923 TO 1927, 


Capital Cost,| Percentage | Percentage Profit after 
Se a | oe exclusive - a of Interest Payment 
Working | 0 ems on Vorking nue ‘able " j 
30th June— Revenue. Expenses. which mipenses pe acer ened 
| Interest is on Capital Cost. and 
not charged. | Revenue. Cost. Interest. 
Svea ere £ 9°, ee £ 
1923 .. |1,654,666 | 594,774 |19,877,104 | 35.95 8.33 992,503 67,389 
1924 -- {1,861,637 | 624,887 |21,239,237 33.56 8.77 (1,057,732 179,018 
1925 -. [1,860,306 | 687,274 |23,196,472 36.94 8.02 {1,102,923 70,109 
1926 Se PRR al 908,400 |26,875,871 42.62 7.93 {1,316,784 |— 93,713 
1927 .. |2,266,909 | 946,505 |29,213,413 41.75 7.76 {1,433,539 |— 113,135 


(iii) Metropolitan Sewerage and Drainage Systems. (a) General, In addition to the 
usual progress made mm connecting additional houses, 74 miles of new sewers were laid, 
the total length now being 1,491 miles. The quantity of sewage pumped was 4,530 
million gallons. : 

(6) Houses Drained, Population Served, Length of Sewers, eic. Particulars for the 
years 1923 to 1927 are given hereunder :— 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE SYSTEMS, SYDNEY.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES, 
1923 TO 1927. 


| Total 

Number | Estimated Total Teaeth of | Ventilating) govern 
Year ended 30th June— of Houses | Population | Length of Storm- Shafts Ver tilated 
Drained. | Served. Sewers. water Erected. Ps 3 

Drains. 

No. No. Miles. Miles. Feet. Miles. 
1923 ee oe 159,390 | 796,950 | 1,273.71 65.70 532,470 1,162 
1924 ae sé 165,215 | 826,075 | 1,313.90 65.96 543,306 1,208 
1925 ore 36 170,774 | 853,870 | 1,358.19 66.37 556,032 1,246 
1926 oe 6 176,388 | 881,940 | 1,415.57 67.17 568,506 1,283 
1927 che .. | 179,580 | 897,900 | 1,491.37 74.67 578,932 1,312 


(iv) Newcastle Water Supply. (a) General. The work of service reservoir con- 
struction, commenced during the preceding year, was continued, and reservoirs were 
constructed at Toronto (capacity 310,000 gallons), Adamstown (capacity 507,300 gallons), 
and St. James Road, New Lambton (capacity 505,600 gallons). . Reservoirs were also 
in course of construction at Tenambit and Pelton at 30th June, 1927. The water supply 
to the Cockle Creek District,and to the Cessnock Division was considerably improved 
during the year by the construction of additional pipe lines. 

Eighty-two miles of water mains were laid, bringing the total up to 671 miles. 

The amplification of the 36-in. Chichester trunk gravitation main is being investigated 
by an Engineering Committee appointed by the Minister for Public Works. 


(6) Particulars of Services. The following table supplies details for the years 1923 te 
1927 -— 
NEWCASTLE WATER SUPPLY.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Average Daily Supply. 
Number of | Estimated .,..(Total Quantity Mai 
Year ended H ; Populatio Average Daily Supplied Per Head of! ae 
30th June— Supplied. Scoplied. Supply. for the Year. mae foe Laid 
opulation, 
No. No. 1,000 gallons. | 1,000 gallons. Gallons, Gallons. Miles. 
1923 Bis 28,036 | 140,180 4,806 1,754,417 171 34.28 29 
1924 me 29,568 | 147,840 5,756 2,106,614 195 38.92 21 
1925 a 31,405 | 157,025 6,334 2,312,045 201 40.34 22 
1926 Ac 33,997 | 169,985 7,310 2,668,214 215 43.00 47 
1927 ae 36,600 | 183,000 8,139 2,970,781 222 44.47 | 75 
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(c) Finances. The next table gives the revenue, working expenses, capital debt, 
and net profit for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


NEWCASTLE WATER SUPPLY.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| | | Profit or 

| Percentage | Percentage ang 

| - of Bene —— | Working 

nde Worki Capital | king venue | an a 

Ler suded | revenue) Momne| Opole. | ecking aaa le ae 
| on Capital | Fund. | ee 

| Revenue. Debt. | Sinking 

: | Fund. 

£ £ oo, ALN, % £ £ 

1923 od 110,076 62,155 | 2,271,295 | 56.47 4.85 54,682 — 6,761 
1924 65 143,138 63,883 | 2,730,003 | 44.63 6.24 58,701 | 20,554 
1925 a 153,045 53,319 | 3,046,823 | 34.84 5.02 | 61,543 38,183 
1926 og > UNeRAS Dr 65,328 | 3,244,121 | 39.89 5.05 69,817 28,662 
1927 Sl O,008 78,397 | 3,478,909 | 45.95 4.90 | 75,818 16,386 


NotE.—The minus sign (—) represents loss. 


The capital debt in respect of water supply set down as£3, 478,909, includes 
expenditure amounting to £2,075,089 on the Chichester Scheme, which was vested 
in the Board on 26th June, 1925. The capital expenditure in respect of transferred 
works is £1,403,820, The percentage of revenue on transferred (and, therefore, revenue- 
producing) works is 12.15 per cent. as against 4.90 per cent. on total debt. 


(v) Newcastle Sewerage Works. (a) General. The sewerage works for Newcastle and 
suburbs as originally designed have been completed by the Department of Public Works 
and vested in the Board. 


The amplification, extension, and improvement of such sewerage works have been 
reported upon favourably by the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, 
and the works will be put in hand in the near future. 


An Engineering Experts Committee is inquiring into the question of the amplifica- 
tion, extension and improvement of the stormwater drainage works of the Newcastle 
district. The works comprised in the Cottage Creek stormwater area have been authorized 
and are under construction, and the Throsby Creek catchment area scheme is now being 
. prepared. 


(b) Sewerage Connexions and Length of Sewers. During the year ended 30th June, 
1927, the number of properties connected with sewers was 1,148, making a total of 19,219, 
New sewers of a total length of 6 miles were constructed by the Board, bringing the total 
length of sewers under the Board's control to 182 miles. 


(c) Finances. Particulars in regard to chief items fot the years 1923 to 1927 are 
given hereunder :— 


NEWCASTLE SEWERAGE.—PINANCES, 1923 TO 1927, 


aor or 
Descente P Ite 4088 after 
Year ended Revenue, | Working Capital Working | Revenue and Working 
30th June— , ** | Expenses. Debt. Expenses on Sinking Expenses, 
on Capital Fund, Interest, 
Revenue, Debt. Sinking 
Fund. 
£ £ £ of re £ se 
1923 a 49,551 19,692 592,148 39.74 8.37 36,172 | — 6,313 
1924 ah 56,210 21,915 610,849 | 38.99 9 .20 37,083 | — 2,788 
1925 an 63,707 21,910 636,475 34.39 10.01 37,326 4,471 
1926 ah 68,412 22,625 641,648 | 33.07 10.66 38,437 7,350 
1927 Sh 75,175 25,578 659,442 | 34.03 11.40 39,767 9,830 


Notr.—The minus sign (—) indicates loss, 


Aa 


“s 
\2 


‘Live stock—Metropo 
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(vi) Water Supply and Sewerage in Country Towns*. (a) General. Under the 
Local Government Act 1919, the Public Works Department may, upon application by 
any municipal or shire council, construct, out of moneys voted therefor by Parliament, 
waterworks or sewerage works, and when completed transfer the control thereof to the 
council. In each case the cost, with interest, is repayable by instalments spread over 
a period corresponding to the probable life of the work. 


(6) Waterworks. Up to the 30th June, 1927, waterworks in 68 towns had been 
completed and handed over to the respective local authorities. The capital cost of 
these works was £2,053,476; the outstanding capital indebtedness as at the date 
mentioned was £1,900,368, and the annual repayment instalments totalled £95,989. 
The Broken Hill and Junee water supplies are administered by the Public Works 
Department under special Acts; these services entailed capital expenditures of £481,220 
and £104,633, respectively. 


(c) Sewerage and Stormwater Drainage Works. Up to the 30th June, 1927, sewerage 
works in eleven towns, and stormwater drainage works in sixteen towns had been 
completed. Capital expenditure thereon totalled £663,402, and the outstanding capital 
indebtedness £607,007. The repayment instalments total £29,692 per annum. 


2. Victoria.—(i) A. The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. (a) General. 
All land within 13 miles of the General Post Office is included within the metropolitan 
area for water supply and sewerage purposes. This area covers 434 square miles of land 
area, and in 1927 embraced 24 cities, and part of another city, together with parts 
of 13 shires, or a total of 38 municipalities or portions thereof. The whole of the city of 
Mordialloc and of the shire of Moorabbin are included in the metropolis for water supply 
purposes, and the Board is also empowered to supply water to certain municipalities 
outside the 13-mile radius, to the Metropolitan Farm at Werribee, the outfall-sewer area, 
and elsewhere. Various other shires also arrange for bulk supplies of water. The liability 
on the 30th June, 1927, for loans raised by the Board, was £17,837,090. The Board is 
still empowered to borrow £1,302,844 before reaching the limit of its borrowing 


powers. 


(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The following table shows the actual receipts and 
expenditure, and the loan receipts and expenditure of the Board from 1922-23 to 


1926-27 :-— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. | 1922-23. | 1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-! 6. | 1926-27. 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


£ z £ £ £ 
500,671 | 545,835 | 687,765 | 656,116 | 710,273 
th 1. | 642,698 | 472,074 | 621,205 | 577,186 620,104 
itan farm .. | 42,045 | 85,089 | 77,763 | 109,474 | 82,410 
Water pS | 4,587 | 12,427 | 10,178 | 3,276 | 3,625 
Tnvereet enwase a "* | 113306 | 11,190 | 16,503 | 14,089 | 18,306 


. o> © D 2 
Superannuation Contributions 3,215 9,268 


Water supply 
Sewerage, etc. 


Total .. Ae .. 1,101,307 |1,126,585 |1,213,414 |1,363,356 (1,443,936 


* Jixcluding the area of operations of the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27—continued. 


Particulars. 1922-23. 1923+24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
£ fe PU ORS. 5 EPS £ 
General management .. 64,027 68,803 | 73,739 | 74,536 | 77,150 
Live stock, etc.—Metropolitan ee 46,632 101,311 | 86,546 | 103,485 | 89,702 
Maint Water supply .. 65,551 81,991 | 80,557 | 84,468 | 99,968 
pee a) (aepeaes Be 60,548 | 74,459 | 76,877 | 83,342 | 96,894 
arin { Water supply . .. | 203,669 | 238,572 | 283,145 | 305,182 | 340,663 
nterest | Sewerage. 1. | 430,418 | 441,567 | 475,680 | 506,985 | 549,190 
Patriotic, Relief Funds, ete, sa 10 Ag - | 5L0 | 2,319 
Superannuation, Pensions, and | 
Compensation Allowances ae 5,756 5,562 | 9,061 | 6,113 | 12,546 
Contribution Government Loan | | 
Redemption & be ee aes = 4 761 | 179 
River Snagging a 5c as - | 2 5,422 | 5,428 
Total ... tg .. | 876,511 |1,012,265 1, ,085,605 1,170,794 1,274,039 
Loan RECEIPTS. 
PE ree ee ce Sy hee 
Water supply =e .. | 19,074] 18,588 | 19,015 | 21,327 | 31,282 
Sewerage 3 ne ae | 61,959) ‘61,992 58,348 | 77,654 94,535 
Proceeds of lone fe .. | 749,410 | 1,260,716 [1,783,205 1,775,000 | 800,000 
Miscellaneous | 25,978°| 21,875 | 28,557 | 65,974 | 31,744 
Alterations to water mains =... |. -. | 5,426} 9,757] 10,979 
Alterations to sewers .. +e | 3,785 | 1,758 606 
| a j- — 
Total | 856,421 |1,363,171 |1,898,424 1,951,470 | 969,146 


Loan EXPENDITURE. 


£ = £ 


£ el 
Water supply construction .. | 297,365 | 348,483 | 540,938 | 706,162 | 660,387 
Sewerage construction .. .- | 351,006 | 425,653 | 546,356 $23,163 | 643,449 
Renewals, main outfall ae 2,280: 1,654 | 874 ae si 
Cleaning rising main .. ee =e 1,156 | 2,409 se A 
AlJterations to water mains ws a ; 11,341 12,361 20,774 
Alterations to sewers .. ae = 869 1,126 5,063 
Expenses in floating and redemp- 
tion of loans Bs 5 80,840 | 954,774 | 707,785 | 332,142 4,671 
Miscellaneous ée oe 49,911 | 106,081 | 102,500 99,527 | 125,622 
River improvements .. Rie be bn ie <i 4,249 
Main drains .. a ee Re ieee iS ae 39,168 
Total .. a -- | 781,402 |1,837,801 |1,913,072 |1,974,481 |1,508,383 


B. Melbourne Water Supply. (a) Progress of Work. The principal works completed 
or in hand during the year ended 30th June, 1927, were :—Construction of Maroondah 
Dam (upper portion and outlet tower). Duplication of Maroondah Syphons, 40,553 
lineal feet. Raising lining of Maroondah Aqueduct, 21,794 lineal feet. Construction 
of O’Shannassy Dam. Raising lining of O’Shannassy Aqueduct, 2,329 lineal feet. 
Diversion Syphon, O’Shannassy Weir, 852 lineal feet. Construction of outlet and 
diversion works, Silvan Reservoir. Construction of service reservoir at North Essendon. 
Construction of dividing wall and screening chamber, Caulfield Reservoir During the 
year 1 mile 68} chains of aqueducts were constructed, and (allowing for water mains 
lifted) there was a net increase in large mains laid of 19 miles 604 chains, and of 75 
miles 40} chains in pipes under 12 inches diameter, in various parts of the metropolis. 


The total length of aqueducts, mains, and reticulation amounted to 2,313 miles. 


i 
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(b) Quantity of Water, Number of Houses, and Population Supplied. The following 
table gives various particulars for the years 1923 to 1927. The rate levied over the 
period has remained at sixpence in the pound. ; 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| | Average Daily 
Nunmt ‘ | : | onsumption, 
Yearendea | “vot | Rstimated| APNE | fate, |__| apt 
30th June— Houses | ee lied. | Consump-| Consumption | Per Head | Reticas 
Supplied. | PDS Ie tian? for the Year. | po | of lation 
Se ade | Estimated etc, 
y a DLE la ele Population. 
bee kN a Gattonel\, Galen, Gallons, | Gallons. | Miles. 
1923 cic 195,763 | 867,230 | 51,206 |"18,690,114 269.3 60.8 1,931 
1924 <5 | 207,333 | 918,485 | 47,642 | 17,436,949 236.4 53.4 2,011 
1925 .. | 215,476 | 954,558 | 52,563 | 19,185,605 248 .6 56.1 2,102 
1926 .. | 223,603 | 990,561 | 54,696 | 19,964,016 249.1 56.2 2,216 
1927 -- | 232,276 |1,028,983 | 57,023 | 20,813,537 250.2 56.5 2,313 


(c) Capital Cost, Revenue, Hxpenditure and Surplus. The total cost of construction, 
revenue, working expenses (exclusive of renewals and special war expenditure), interest 
and surplus for the five years ending 30th June, 1927, together with the total amounts 
to that date are given below :— 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927, 


tis ‘ Percentage 
Year ended 30th June— ot: | Revenue. nee ees Interest. Surplus. 
; Revenue. 
£ £ £ % £ £. 
1923 oe ee 285,352 | 607,475 a 85,407 16.83 5 217,723 204,345 
1924 ae sis 314,521 624,165 a 86,853 | 16.57 b 247,883 189,429 
1925 4 | 513,523 579,502 a 97,992 16.91 b 294,845 186,665 
1926 Se a6 680,889 664,926 | a 105,697 15.88 6 326,476 232,853 
1927 0 -. | 614,223 720,124 | a 113,706 15.79 6 367,363 239,055 
Total to date .. | 7,799,428 |13,736,348 | 2,341,090 17.04 | 6,100,816 | 5,294,442 
(a) Exclusive of Renewals. (6) Includes Interest on Renewals and Sinking Tonaee 


C. Melbourne Sewerage. (a) Progress of Work. The Pumping Station at 
Spotswood has been completely converted to electric drive three-phase current, 440 
volts 25 cycles and 415 volts 50 cycles being used. All the normal daily sewage is 
pumped by the electric pumps, whilst certain of the reciprocating steam pumps are 
held in readiness to deal with storm-water and emergencies. The total volume of 
sewage pumped during the year 1927 was 12,549,580,000 gallons, or 34,382,411 gallons 
per day. 

Notwithstanding a decrease in pumping of 399,840,000 gallons of sewage as compared 
with the year 1925-26, the unit cost of raising 1,000 gallons 100 feet was reduced from 
.blld. to .477d. The station has now reached a stage at which any additional quantity 
of sewage and storm-water, if spread out fairly evenly over the year, can be handled 
very cheaply. 

Venturi meters have been fitted to all the electric pumps, and the quantity of 
sewage dealt with can now be ascertained accurately. In the past it was only possible 
to estimate this. 
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Apart from the normal maintenance and repairs necessary to keep'the plant efficient 
the principal work carried out was in connexion with the duplication of the Straining 
Wells. On account of the special conditions under which this work is being carried 
out, progress has not been as rapid as was anticipated, but it should be completed during 
the current year. 


At the present time—in the northern and southern buildings at the Pumping Station, 
Spotswood—the two sewerage systems can still be handled wholly by electric energy or 
partly by steam, either separately or unitedly. The normal procedure, however, is to deal 
with everything by means of the electrical pumps in the southern building. The nominal 
capacity of the five electrical centrifugal pumping units amounts to 78 million gallons of 
sewage daily. In addition, the seven reciprocal steam-driven pumps of 300 horse-power 
have a combined daily capacity of 56 million gallons, making the total available capacity 
equal to 134 million gallons of sewage per day. The usual practice is to deal with the 
normal daily load of about 36 million gallons of sewage with two 50-cycle and one 25-cycle 
electric pumps, the remaining two being left in reserve, while the heavy peak loads 
which, through storm-water entering the sewers, are sometimes experienced, are 
handled either by the steam engines or the remaining electric pumps, according to 
circumstances. 


Four branch sewers were completed ; 49 reticulation areas and one minor reticulation 
extension were also completed. Three branch sewers and eleven reticulation areas were 
also in progress. By day labour, one main sewer was completed, and one reticulation 
area was also completed, one main and one branch sewer were in progress, also one 
reticulation area, 246 minor reticulation extensions, 2,497 branches and short pieces of 
reticulation, and two alterations were completed. At 30th June, 1927, there were 31 
separate contracts and day Jabour jobs in progress, ranging in cost from £100 to 
£10,465. 


(b) Number of Houses Connected, etc. Particulars of services for the years 1923 to 1927 
are given below :— 


SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES, 1923 TO 1927. 


\ 
} / Average Daily 
Number of | Estimated | Pumping. ieee 
Houses for | Population | Average | Total Sewage | S 
Year ended : : ; Be | i 
hick for whict Daily | Pumped for | of 
But Une Severs ois Seyercane | acon: So | Per Head | Sewers, 
Provided.'| Provided, | Per House. | he lad ete. 
| | Population. 
1,00 , A | 
i No. No. ade at seve Gallons. | Gallons. Miles. 
1923 oon 175,379 | 776,929 | 36,385 18,262,326 | 212.3 | 47.9 1,812 
1924 ns 182,987 | 810,632 | 35,750 | 13,084,370 | 199.5 | 45.0 1,861 
1925 Ae 191,318 | 847,538 |; 26,847 | 13,449,080 196.9 44.4 1,925 
1926 8a 199,918 | 885,637 | 35,478 | 12,949,420 181.4 40.9 2,001 
1927. ao 208,003 | 921,453 | 34,382 | 12,549,580 168.6 | 38.1 2,091 


(c) Disposal of Night-soil from Unsewered Preméses. The agreements entered into 
with 29 councils for the collection and delivery by them of night-soil from unsewered 
premises within their respective municipal districts have continued in operation during 
the year. The total number of pans cleaned was 1,409,583, and the night-soil et 
disposed of by burial by the Board at its various depots at Brooklyn, Campbellfield 
Janefield, Burwood, and Moorabbin, though operations at Janefield ceased on 23rd Mask, 
1927. 


Tn view of the difficulty of disposing of night-soil, the Sewerage Committee after 
inspecting the septic tank system in Adelaide, decided to recommend that legislative 


authority be procured to compel the installation of septic tanks or some other approved 
treatment. 
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(d) Main Drains. 
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A number of necessary amendments to the Metropolitan Drainage 


and Rivers Act 1923 was passed in December, 1926, and though all the amendments 
desired by the Board were not included, it was decided that construction work should 
be proceeded with immediately. 

‘ Karly in 1927 a list of works was approved, and before the end of the year contracts 
amounting in all to £115,535 were let. 

Most of the principal drainage areas in Melbourne and suburbs have been defined, 
and preliminary schemes have been prepared for dealing with the storm’ waters from 


a number of these areas. 


(e) Finances. 


The capital cost, revenue, working expenses (exclusive of renewals), 


percentage of working expenses on revenue, interest and deficiency for the years 1923 


to 1927 are given below :— 


SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


eS eo rats 2 Percentage 
sbenJumes: “Bats! | Bevorve. | penses. | Eipenmman | Taterst, | Pelleney 
| Revenue. 
| 
£ £ £ % £ £ 
1923 263,050 552,643 | a 116,804 21.14 6 438,577 2,738 
1924 337,740 480,748 | a 119,571 24.87 6 451,168 89,991 
1925 441,275 537,657 | a 129,050 24.00 b 485,027 76,420 
1926 665.133 600,445 | a 133,988 22.31 b 520,508 54,051 
1927 463,363 633,165 | a 148,814 23.50 | 6 560,539 76,188 
s = 
| | | 
Total to date 10,493,351 | 9,165,009 | 2,147,803 23.43 9,470,097 | 2,452,891 


(a) Exclusive of Renewals. 


(f) Metropolitan Sewage Farm. On 30th June, 1927, the total area of the farm 
was 21,312 acres. The following table gives details in connexion therewith for the years 


1923 to 1927 :— 


(b) Includes interest on Renewals and Sinking Funds, 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE FARM.—FINANCES, {923 TO 1927. 


foene Crees Net Cost of A 
Year ended 30th June— | ee Revenue. al Interest. ie ae hea 
a £ £ £ £ £ 
1923 28,654 | 20,282 | a26,441 | 29,744 35,903 11,285 
1924 36,081 | 28,903 | a26,786 | 31,995 29,878 19,968 
1925 19,136 | 30,298 | a26,413 | 34,471 30,586 21,688 
1926 220,847 | 42,391 |a25,703 | 41,578 24,890 33,945 
1927 27,566 | 35,097 | 331,376 | 48,650 44,929 24,505 
Total to date 944,140 | 635,794 | 373,452 | 689,576 393,320 373,378 


(ii) Geelong Waterworks an 
and Sewerage Trust, constitut 
represent the city of Geelong, 
and Chilwell, and one the shires of Bellar 
amount of loan money which may be raise 
undertaking, £710,000 for sewerage undertaking, 


to properties under the deferred payment system. 


44,000. 


(a) General. 


(a) Exclusive of Renewals. 
d Sewerage Trust. 


The Geelong Waterworks 
ed in 1908, consists of five commissioners, two of whom 
one the town of Geelong West, one the town of Newtown 
ine, Corio and South Barwon jointly. The 
d is limited to £725,000 for water supply 
and £220,000 for sewerage installation 
The population supplied is about 
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4) 

(b) Water Supply. The catchment area is about 16,000 acres. The works comprise 
the Korweinguboora Reservoir and the Bolwarra Weir on Eastern Moorabool River, 
together with the necessary channels, mains and reservoirs. The storage capacity of all 
the reservoirs is 2,738,119,808 gallons, and there are 231 miles of reticulation mains 
within the city of Geelong and its suburbs. The total expenditure on waterworks to the 
30th June, 1927, was £619,753, and the revenue for the year 1926-27 was £53,340. 


(c) Sewerage Works. The sewerage scheme consists of a main outfall sewer to the 
ocean at Black Rock, about 9 miles from Geelong, and 121 miles of reticulation mains 
have already been laid. The drainage area is 9,489 acres, and the number of buildings 
within the drainage area is 10,722, and within the sewered areas 10,200, while 10,044 
buildings have been connected with the sewers. Up to 30th June, 1927, the total 
expenditure on sewerage works was £556,142 and on the cost of sewerage installations 
under deferred payment conditions £215,619, of which £65,727 is outstanding. The 
revenue amounted to £41,690 18s. lid. 


(iii) Bendigo Sewerage Authority. The members of the Bendigo City Council consti- 
tute this Authority. The sewerage district comprises the whole area of the city of Bendigo. 
The works when completed are estimated to cost £400,000, and comprise treatment works 
consisting of (a) non-septic liquefying tanks and oxidizing chambers without filters, but 
with land disposal of effluent for irrigating grass and crops; (6) main outfall sewer, main, 
sub-main, branch, and reticulation sewers, of which over 49 miles had been constructed 
by the end of February, 1928, at which date 3,012 premises had been connected to sewers. 
An unique feature of the scheme is the entire omission of the “‘ boundary trap” from 
house sewers with resulting omission of “ induct vent’ to house sewers and the omission 
of all ventilation on street sewers, the main and reticulation sewers all being amply 
ventilated by the house sewer ventilation, while the consequent all round saving both of 
first cost and maintenance is considerable. Results are still completely satisfactory 
after five years in operation without boundary traps. Expenditure to end of March, 
1928, was £324,079. 


(iv) Water Supply in Country Towns and Districts. Most of the country waterworks 
are controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, but a number of other 
waterworks is controlled by Waterworks Trusts or by municipal corporations. 

The following table gives particulars regarding waterworks under the control of trusts 
and municipal corporations for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


COUNTRY WATERWORKS, VICTORIA.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927, 


Under Waterworks Trusts. Under Municipal Corporations. 
Year. Current 

Number ; Capital Number : Capita) | Current 
of Sik Indebted- | Mterest | GF cor- | Capital | NNER Oa Interest 

Trusts. me ness Out- rations Cost. | ay Out- 
a standing. | P° oy | Ness. — Istanding. 
a —| <2 

No. £ £ £ No 3 | a £ 


1923 .. 98 1,278,847 | 949,510 | 15,178 29 785,602 6. 

1924 .. 99 | 1,322,315 | 983,663 | 13,712 29 785,602 508,890 eal 
1925 .. | 102 1,383,538 |1,036,516 | 14,545 29 785,788 | 500,595 3,329 
1926 .. | 105 | 1,457,155 |1,098,512 | 17,787 29 786,388 | 498,195 3,056 
1927 .. | 102 | 1,541,086 |1,176,434 | 14,150 29 807,433 | 515,631 2,141 


3. Queensland.—(i.) The Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage Board, Brisbane 
(a) General. The whole of the water supply in the metropolitan area, including bulk 
supply to the city of Ipswich, is filtered. The principal filtration works are situated 
at Holt’s Hill, Mount Crosby, and consist of eleven slow sand type of filters capable 
of treating 16,500,000 gallons of water per 24 hours; the supply from Baas era 
Reservoir is also filtered. The total capacity of the service reservoirs, on Batic *s 
Hill, Highgate Hill, Wickham Terrace, and Tarragindi Hill, is about 21,000,000 ne ie 


\ 
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The 42-in, and 36-in. trunk mains laid from Mount Crosby in 1925 have been in constant 
use since that date. Three new units of pumping plant have been installed at Mount 
Crosby Pumping Station, the third unit of which was put under steam in December, 
1926. A new weir and overbridge over the Brisbane River at Mount Crosby. was 
completed in 1926. ¢ 

| To provide for drought periods an electrical pumping station for supplying Lake 

Manchester with water was completed in November, 1927. A pipe line and tunnel 
between Gold Creek Reservoir and Enoggera Reservoir was practically completed at 
the end of 1927. The object of this is to make more use of Gold Creek water, and to 
supply districts in the Breakfast Creek area. To benefit certain districts, a new 24-in. 
trunk main has been laid from River-road to Hildon Hill, with the object of strengthening 
all districts beyond Eildon Hill, and as far as Sandgate. A reinforced concrete elevated 
water tower at Paddington Heights, holding 100,000 gallons of water, serves inhabitants 
on the higher points. The construction of a reservoir on Roles’ Hill, Manly, was 
commenced during 1927. 


During the year 1927 nearly 80 miles of mains were laid and new services installed 
numbered about 4,000. * 


(6) Brisbane Waterworks. 


operations for the last five years :— 


WATERWORKS, BRISBANE.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Summary. The following table gives a summary of 


| Average 
eth of | Numberof | Estimated | - verage Daily Su 
Year, ue | Tenements | Population | e ees eee Eine oy 
Mains. | Connected. | Supplied. SUPP ae: Supply. Estimated 
| | Population. 
— = _ | —_—__—_ - —— {— — —— ae 
| 
| Miles. No. No. 1,000 Gallons} Gallons. Gallons. 
1923) oe | 6203 | 48,368a | 235,980 | 4,292,246 |11,759,579 46.76 
1924 .. 6453 | 60,152a | 246,300 | 4,378,486 |11,963,078 44.68 
1926 .. 675 53,1194 | 258,175 | 4,703,044 |12,885,052 45.80 
1926 .. 714 56,887a | 275,015 5,392,671 |14,774,442 48.88 
1927 .. 7443 | 57,485a | 288,494 | 4,642,277 12,718,570 44.10 


‘ (a) Metropolitan area. 
The total length of the trunk mains is 185} miles. 
(c) Brisbane Sewerage Scheme. Reticulation work in Brisbane and South Brisbane 

is being proceeded with and premises within the reticulated areas are being connected to 


the sewers. ‘Twenty-two and a half miles of main sewers and 954 miles of reticulation 
sewers and house connexion branches have been constructed and 9,450 premises have been 


connected. 


(d) Brisbane Waterworks and Sewerage Works Finances. ‘The subjoined table gives 
particulars regarding finance during the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


WATER AND SEWERAGE WORKS, BRISBANE.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Interest and 
Redemption 
Y Capital Cost | enna Working riba Wows See 
cate Hora Baie Expenses. onstruction. |. inclu ing 
(a) 
£ £ £ & ny 
1923 .. 5,106,768 | 339,915 119,299 746,723 | 224,232 
1924 .. 5,872,547 | 402,272 157,370 785,068 294,420 
1925 . 6,364,380 481,571 187,420 491,833 368,295 
1926 .. 6,776,465 516,351 198,143 412,085 373,053 
1927 .. 7,266,706 642,328 222,450 490,241 378,137 


(a) 


overdraft :—Year 1926, 


ddition to interest on 
oe £96 11s. 6d. 


included in the figures quoted in the 


loans, the following payments have been made 


table. 


; year 1927, £17,007 14s. 4d. 


for interest on 


These amounts have not been 
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(ii) Country Towns Water Supply. In addition to the City of Brisbane, there were 
at the end of the year 1926 thirty-two country towns in Queensland provided with 
water supply systems constructed by municipalities chiefly from Government loans. 
The subjoined statement gives particulars of-all water supply systems, exclusive of 
Brisbane, for the year 1926 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF COUNTRY WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS, 1926. 
Cost of Construction to 31st December, 1926—£1,748,678. 


Receipts. £ Expenditure. £ 

Rates and sales of water .. 202,972 | Office and salaries ia -.- 19,249 
Government and other loans -. 69,102 | Construction .. a -. 92,585 
Other bs sie .. 42,639 | Maintenance .. ae 2< | 62,206 
Interest and redemption Se. PLT 

Other expenses ae .- 66,418 

Total .. ts so ULE Totaly aoe “a .. 317,665 

Assets ae aye we . 1,494,505 | Liabilities _ ae . - 1,185,452 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems in this 
State are constructed and maintained by the Public Works Department. 


(ii) Adelaide Waterworks. (a) Summary. The following table gives particulars for 
the years 1922-23 to 1926-27, the figures for consumption being recorded by gaugings 
taken at the reservoirs and including evaporation and absorption. There are 54,270 
meters in the Adelaide district. 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS.—SUMMARY, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Number : : | Capacity | Length Annual 
Year ended 30th June— f het an MG ile ba taal Tee 
ach ice rad Value. | Supplied. Cie ate Mains. ae 
No. £ Acres. Mihion | Mites, | 1,000 
en Wire Ceo 2 rire | Gallons. Gallons, 
at i See sf soo ly 2295 | 7,753 1,034 | 6,599, 
1924 ote MB 100,002. | 3,794,755 111,295 | 7,758 1,076 | 6,720. pees 
1925 si aie 104,301 | 4,202,080 | 111,872 | 7,753 | 1,108 | 6,836,000 
ie oe «« | 115,237 | 4,712,962 LIL S72) T5263. 3 a6 7,517,000 
1927 oe As 119,058 | 4,996,390 | 114,452 | 7,753 | 1,193 | 7,150,000 


(6) Finances. Particulars for the years 1922-23 te 1926-27 are given below :— 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS.—FINANCES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Revenue. Expenses. “ ‘ 
Year ended Capital "ot Not 
30th June— Cost. ae eee; Engineer- oer sexenee on 
~ oN | pranen, | Branch, | Total. Coste 
} £ £ £ £ £ £ 9f 
1923 -+ |,2,024,702 | 167,465 | 232,478 | 47,532 | 9,737 | 57,269 | 589 
1924 - | 3,100,856 | 194,158 | 268,574 | 53.673 | 10,972 | 64645 | 6 a8 
1925 -- | 3,166,088 | 220,151 | 280,327 | 59,020 | 11.193 | 70,213 | 6/64 
1926 -- | 3,241,024 | 240,588 | 312,728 | 62,147 | 12,901 | 74/348 | 7°35 
1927 -+ | 8,281,781 | 276,621 | 351,163 | 62,710 | 11/332 | 74’042 | 9 44 
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(iii) Adelaide Sewerage. Particulars for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are given 
hereunder :— 


ADELAIDE SEWERAGE.—SUMMARY, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


aes Revenue. Working Expenses. 
‘api ike Pi ntag 
F Length| Number Cost of oof Ne " 
Year ended of Net 
s0tei une of of Con- Revenue- Revenue 
Sewers.) nexions. Producing Rates, Total Mainten- Total on Capital 
Works. ete. “" lance, etc, Sia ts Cost. 


Miles.| No. £ & £ £ £ % 
1923 Be 390 | 42,879 | 997,604 | 83,266 | 98,657 | 17,356 | 29,514 6.93 
1924 st 406 | 45,415 (1,095,683 | 87,066 | 100,707 | 19,428 | 29,646 6.49 
1925 mie 424 | 47,413 |1,166,066 95,464 | 105,188 | 19,616 | 28,826 6.55 
1926 ae 437 | 49,380 |1,160,394 106,148 | 114,933 | 24,924 | 32,704 7.09 
1927 35 448 | 51,296 |1,326,638 | 131,780 | 139,732 | 20,887 | 28,075 8.42 


(iv) Country Towns Water Supply. (a) Summary. The chief items of information 
regarding these undertakings are set forth in the table below for the years 1922-23 to 
1926-27. 


COUNTRY TOWNS WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


N of y. Capacit sngth of pena 

Year ended 0th June— | Nomberof | Arun, | Gapselty.ot | Tength of | consump. 
No. Acres. Million Miles. 1,000 

Gallons. * Gallons. 
1923-.. ae ba 60,552 4,933,732 6,350 3,257 1,071,094 
1924 .. ee as 60,200 11,252,740 8,679 3,415 984,714 
1925) i. a ore 60,684 11,565,800 8,679 3,600 1,181,706 
1926 .. "= - 45,346a | 11,721,033 9,031 3,754 1,374,555 
1927 .. a ore 43,113a@ | 11,731,961 9,031 3,920 1,386,655 


(a) Assessments have been regrouped. 


(b) Finances. The next table gives financial information for the years 1922-23 to 
1926-27 :— 


COUNTRY TOWNS WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—FINANCES, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Revenue, Working Hxpenses, 
= 1s a Percentage 
Capital Sa Nae 
Year ended Japi Ep evenue 
30th June— Cost. Engineer: | p, Mie on 
ve Rates. Total. evant Tanah, Total. Capital Cost. 
: : ; 28s | 6 64 O78 nad 
23 .. | 4,562,092 78,649 | 105,865 | 56,039 8,034 4 : 
ie .. | 5,200,184 84,241 120,599 | 66,007 8,303 | 74,310 0.89 
1925 .. | 6,764,682 93,124 | 126,032 58,840 8,077 66,917 0.87 
1926 .. | 7,189,448 98,573 | 140,318 | 62,442 7,040 | 69,482 0.98 
1927 .. | 7,945,357 | 126,222 173,707 | 81,728 |' 7,200 | 88,928 1.07 
| 
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(v) Other Sewerage Systems. Information in summarized form is given below 
regarding the two suburban sewerage systems, viz., the Glenelg system and the Port 
Adelaide and Semaphore system, for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :-— 


SUBURBAN SEWERAGE SYSTEMS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Working Expenses. | Percentage 


Revenue. | Aon 
| or Ne 
Year ended Length Nuriber | Capital | | | : { | Revenue 
30th June— | Seca extort | Cost. | ) | Main- | on 
| | Bates | Total. | tenance. | Total. ae 
{a= |i = —— ——— — = oy ee a ee = 
he Milde; i |; No. “hae ce ian ek a Set eee) mee of 
1923 | 67 | 6,576 | 423,620 | 13,055 14,449 | 12,693 | 13,307 | 0.27 
1924 ie 7,208 | 451,709 | 17,538 | 18,855 14,595 | 15,165 | 0.81 
1925 78 7,756 | 475,340 19,552 | 20,884 9,118 | 9,755 2.34 
1926 84 8,390 | 509,483 | 21,240 | 22,422 10,745 | 11,405 2.16 
1927 88 | 8,934 | 543,026 | 23,998 24,961 10,714 ) 11,623 2.46 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems of 
Western Australia are all under the management of Government Departments, and are 
divided into the following categories :—(a) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and 
Drainage, covering Perth, Fremantle, Claremont, Guildford, Midland Junction, and 
Armadale District, (6) Goldfields Water Supply, (c) Water Supply of other towns, (d) 
Agricultural Water Supply, (e) other Mines Water Supply, and (f) artesian and sub-artesian 
waters. The consumption of water by the railways is not included in figures for water 
supplied given hereunder 


(ii) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. (a) General. The sources 
of the metropolitan water supply are the Victoria Reservoir, Bickley Brook, Mundaring 
Reservoir, thirteen bores, and the Armadale, Churchman Brook, Canning River, and 
Wungong pipe head dams. The sewerage system consists of septic tanks and percolating 
filters for Perth, and septic tanks and ocean outfall for Fremantle and Subiaco. At 
the 30th June, 1927, the number of houses connected with sewers was 16,622. 


{b) Summary. The following table gives particulars regarding water supply for the 
years 1923 to 1927 :— 


WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ended 
30th June— 


| Mstimated 


Population 
Supplied. 


No. 
171,560 
174.580 
178,600 
184,000 
192,000 


nites mveraee es 
aU ela Water UDDIS- Numb 
of Houses| supplied. | of Meters. 
‘ Per Head.| Per House. 

No. 1,000Gallons,, Gallons. | Gallons. No. 
38,002 | 2,714,791 | 43.35 | 195.72 | 21,782 
39,386 | 3.089.825 48.36 | 214.93 | 22,114 
40,741 | 2,909,095 44.62 | 195.63 | 23,416 
42,302 | 3,131,144 | 46.63 | 202.79 | 24,750 
44,235 | 2,777,186 39.63 | 175.85 | 27,572 


Length 
of Mains. 
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(c) Finances. The table hereunder gives separate information for the water supply 
and sewerage and drainage branches for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


= = 
Water Supply. Sewerage and Drainage. 
Year ended 30th June— : hal im a ; 
“Obst, | Revenue. | Mpreee | aeite .| Revenue. | Banondi 
“ Satote | i Bs ae joensen lel 
i) ee £ £ Boel 8 £ 

1923 Sc .. | 1,410,442 | 126,028 | 134,316 | 1,015,930 74,771 74,777 
1924 Ee .. | 1,722,594 | 135,250 | 152,824 | 1,055,612 83,388 76,532 
1925 oe Bo ear Aral | 140,811 | 169,011 | 1,150,261 91,073 78,830 
1926 EC -- | 2,553,179 149,176 | 188,235 | 1,243,217 96,600 80,165 
1927 ofr .- | 2,762,036 | 198,951 | 198,340 | 1,341,722 85,970 84,020 


(iii) Goldfields Water Supply. The source of supply for the Coolgardie and adjacent 
goldfields, as well as for towns and districts on or near the pipe-line, is the Mundaring 
Reservoir, which has a capacity of 4,650 million gallons. There are three classes of 
consumers—the railways, the mines, and “other,” and in 1926-27 the railways 
consumed 8 per cent., the mines 19 per cent., and “ other”’ 73 per cent. of the supply. 
The following table gives details for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


GOLDFIELDS WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Length of 7 r 
Year ended 30th June— | ar 5 eee a ee Fone Revenue. | Brpend, 
| a Be 

11,000 gallons. No. Miles. £ £ £ 
1923 “s son 1,169,000 10,899 1,234 | 3,445,059 | 178,495 | 217,680 
1924 Se .. | 1,169,000 10,628 1,303 | 3,487,887 | 167,597 | 212,713 
1925 ac .- | 1,139,000 10,706 1,371 | 3,544,274 | 178,495 | 216,617 
1926 Sc .- |. 1,161,000 10,676 1,454 | 3,642,059 | 179.402 | 218,956 
1927 at .- | 1,106,000 10,594 1,483 | 3,656,147 | 168,183 | 207,583 


(iv) Water Supply of Other Towns. During the year 1926-27 there were 28 towns 
provided with water supplies, of which 16 are controlled by Water Boards and 12 by the 
Public Works Department. The total supplies to the latter towns for the year ending 
30th June, 1927, were as follows :—Domestic, 85,000,000 gallons, and Railways, 22,000,000 
gallons. ‘The estimated population was 20,000, and the average daily domestic 
consumption was 12 gallons per head, 

(v) Agricultural Water Supply. During the year 1926-27, 23 tanks were excavated, 
and 5 wells sunk, of which 3 yielded fresh water. During the 17 years from the 
Ist July, 1910, to the 30th June, 1927, 425 tanks were built, 322 wells sunk, and 2,700 
bores put down to a total depth of 133,078 feet. Of the. bores mentioned, 459 yielded 
fresh, and 245 stock-water. 

(vi) Artesian and Sub-artesian Waters. Up to the 30th June, 1927, the total number 
of bores put down in search of artesian or sub-artesian water was 231, including 49 sunk 
in the metropolitan area, ranging in depth from 32 to 4,006 feet. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Hobart Water Supply. The cost of this undertaking to the 30th 
June, 1927, was £425,449, but a considerable amount of reticulation work has been done 
out of revenue and not charged to capital account. The outstanding loans at 30th J une, 
1927, amounted to £358,380. At the same date the number of tenements supplied in the 
eity and suburbs was 10,283 and the length of reticulation mains 1172 miles. The 
revenue for the years 1923 to 1927 was as follows :—’ 
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HOBART WATERWORKS.—REVENUE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Heading. | 1923. 19245 | 1925. 1926. | 1927. 
| | 


3 2 | fA < / £ , 
Revenue oe i 35,494 | 34,965 | 34,935. | 39,527 37,153 
| 


(ii) Hobart Sewerage System. The revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1927, was 
£38,353. Up to that date 80} miles of sewers had been laid in connexion with the original 
city system at a cost of £212,632, and 8,062 tenements connected. Since the original 
city was sewered, the Municipalities of Queenborough and New Town have been included 
in the city, and are now being sewered. In Queenborough 254 miles of sewers, connecting 
with 1,357 tenements, have been constructed at a cost of £118,911. In New Town a 
total of 30} miles of sewers has been laid, and 1,240 properties connected. The cost to 
30th June, 1927, including surveys and sewerage outfall, was £109,688. 


| 
| 
| 


§ 6. Harbour Boards and Trusts. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Sydney Harbour Trust. (a) General. The Sydney Harbour 
Trust, which consists of three Commissioners appointed by the Government, controls 
the whole of the wharves resumed by the Government in 1901. The Commissioners 
also provide and maintain the lighting and marking of the harbour, and carry out all 
necessary dredging. The whole of what might be termed city wharves is owned by the 
Commissioners and leased to various shipping companies, but the Trust directly operates 
and maintains a certain number of open wharves. Outside the city area the wharves 
are, to a-large extent, privately controlled, but all structures beyond high-water mark 
are held under leases issued by the Trust. The extent of wharfage accommodation now 
available for use totals 65,243 lineal feet, inclusive of 9,804 lineal feet privately owned. 

The depth of water at the entrance to the port is not less than 80 feet and in the 
channels there are 40 feet at low-water spring tides. The foreshores of Sydney Harbour 
are about 200 miles in length. The area of the water in the port is 14,284 acres, of 
which 3,000 acres have a depth ranging from 35 to 160 feet. 

Since its inception, the Trust has spent £7,504,243 on the reconstruction and extension 
of the wharfage and improvements to the port and vested area. Over 13,027 lineal feet of 
old and obsolete wharfage have been demolished, and 32,515 lineal feet of new berths have 
been constructed. Other improvements include 2,910,000 square feet of floor area of 
new sheds and nearly 4 miles of new roadways. 

During the year 1927, 1,741,395 tons of material were dredged at a cost of £97,510. 
In the process of towing such material, 44,944 miles were run at a cost of £36,601. 


(b) Finances. The subjoined table gives particulars concerning the finances of the 
Trust for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Revenue, 
Year *| “ev ] Total 
ended | Wharfage| Tonnage | | Bxpendi-| Capital Interest. | Balance. 
30th June. and | Ratesand| Other T | ture. Debt. 
Harbour | Berthing | Sources. otal. 
Rates. | Charges. : 
— n | _ —E _ ~ 
he Cot ms £ £ £ £ re: £ 
1923 .. | 517,740 | 39,570 | 294,931 | 852,241) 253,614 |10,129,113 | 514,756 83,871 
1924 .. | 553,295 | 44,879 | 299,183 | 897,357) 276,883 |10,417,859 | 528,743 91,731 
1925 .. | 587,157) 58,735 | 324,510 | 970,402) 283,040 |10,644,468 | 526,944 | 160,418 
1926 .. | 618,075 | 53,143 | 344,660 |1,015,878) 298,101 |10,956,555 | 554,446 | 163,330 
1927 .. | 674,311) 54,935 | 354,610 |1,083,856 320,033 |11,299,989 | 569,884 | 193,939 
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2. Victoria.—(i) Melbourne Harbour Trust. (a) General. Information regarding the 
origin and constitution of this Trust will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, pp. 970 
et seq. In 1927, the length of sheds in the port was 19,168 feet, covering an area of 
1,108,824 square feet. The quantity of material raised by the dredging and excavation 
done in the improvement of the river and bay amounts to 86,079,287 cubic yards. The 
Trust has expended £339,596 in reclaiming land within its jurisdiction. 


(6) Finances. The following table gives particulars of the revenue and expenditure 
of the Trust from 1923 to 1927 inclusive. Up to 31st December, 1927, the total capital 
expenditure amounted to £7,063,345. 


MELBOURNE HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. | 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 
| 
| abe 
REVENUE. 
£ 2 | £ £ Ap 

Rates, rents, ete. .. ae .- | 681,958 | 711,558 | 712,733 | 739,460 | 799,075 
Interest .. aks a as 328 | 669 | 285 79 43 
Other receipts ae ae a 9,850 | 17,095 | 23,213 | 20,394 | 20,549 

Total as ik -- | 692,136 | 729,322 | 736,231 | 759,933 | 819,667 

EXPENDITURE. 
£ g om £ £ 

Management and general expenses... 60,997 | 74,086 | 85,65. 98,717 | 97,289 
Interest .. te ak .. | 124,109 | 131,674 | 151,891 | 159,353 | 161,197 

Total Ce ate -. | 185,106 | 205,760 | 237,546 | 258,070 | 258,486 
Less standing charges added to works 37,272 | 43,749 | 48,128 | 49,309 | 55,588 

Total av Be .. |.147,834 | 162,011 | 189,418 | 208,761 | 202,898 
Wharfaze and other refunds ae 5,728 4,879 3,761 3,683 2,623 
Consolidated revenue of Victoria .. | 185,520 | 140,382 a alte eras 
Flotation of Joans expenses .. He 750 5 
Uaioe 5 3 a 85,458 | 130,234 | 166,610 | 142,917 | 148,680 

Total expenditure .. .. | 376,290 | 437,511 | 496,293 | 498,378 | 502,491 


Surplus on revenue account 316,846 | 291,811 | 239,938 | 261,655 | 317,176 


iati d ewals anaoait 
ee ea le ri .. | 213,000 | 213,000 | 213,000 | 213,000 | 213,000 


‘ 


Net surplus on revenue account 103,846 | 78,811 | 26,938 | 48,555 | 104,176 


CapiraL HxPENDITURE. 


ae ts 32,892 648 | 37,699 | 30,962 | 20,144 
cae ce ae a .. | 150,885 | 137,488 | 145,808 | 169,053 204,536 
Wharves construction is .. | 67,360 | 194,318 | 285,072 | 129,382 246,587 
Approaches construction... a 7,519 | 25,483 | 46,130-| 15,412 35,619 
Other harbour improvements Rs 8,719 | 23,826 | 18,631 | 40,416 | 15,735 


632 3,192 | 97,354 9,221 | 125,690 


beh saat 2,025 3,440 2,718 4,891 5,045 


General plant 
Total ate std .. | 270,032 | 388,296 | 633,412 | 399,337 | 653,356 
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(ii) Geelong Harbour Trust. (a) General. The Geelong Harbour Trust was constituted 
in 1905, and is under the control of three Commissioners appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Commissioners have vested in them the Port of Geelong, which includes 
that portion of Port Phillip east of a line from the right bank of Little River at its 
mouth south-easterly to a point in line with the east side of Mercer-street, Portarlington. 
This area comprises Corio Bay, Portarlington, and some miles of Bay frontage. In 
addition, certain lands abutting upon the River Barwon and Barwon River Heads are 
vested in the Commissioners and form part of the Port. The Commissioners have 
established facilities for the export of grain, frozen meat, and other produce, and have 
also constructed extensive abattoirs and freezing works. A large ambunt of money 
has been expended in the reclamation of waste lands, and on part of such lands a dairy 
farm with a complete system of drainage and irrigation has been established. 

(b) Finances. The following table gives financial details for the years 1923 to 
1927 :— 


, GEELONG HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year. Loans. Sinking Fund, | Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ £ £ 
IEPs & aon Ks 591,000 33,045 58,680 | 56,065 
1924 .. af el 591,000 36,912 61,356 52,315 
1925 .. a ae 591,000 41,167 70,730 57,027 
1926 .. Re: ne | 591,000 45,746 67,073 | 66,230 
1927 .. fs =3 | 599,716 / 47,658 65,631 / 99 948 


(iii) Harbour Boards. The Harbor Boards Act of 1927 provides for the 
constitution of Harbour Boards for the following ports :—Gippsland Lakes; Welshpool ; 
Warrnambool; Port Fairy; Portland. These ports have, hitherto, been under the 
control of the Department of Ports and Harbours of Victoria. The first board to be 
constituted under this Act is the Warrnambool Harbour Board. (See Victoria Gazette, 
6th June, 1928, page 1595.) 


3. Queensland.—(i). Bowen Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bowen’ Harbour 
Board consists of seven members, of whom two are appointed by the Governor in Council 
and the remainder elected by the electors of the Town of Bowen and adjacent shires. 
The district under its jurisdiction comprises the area within the boundaries of the Town of 
Bowen, the Shires of Proserpine and Wangaratta, and division I. of the Shire of Ayr. 

(6) Finances. The capital expenditure to the 3lst December, 1927, was £20,782 
while for the year 1927 the receipts were £11,551 and the expenditure £20,785. : 

(ii) Bundaberg Harbour Board. (See Official Year Book No. 20, page 140. 

(iii). Cairns Harbour Board. (a) General. The Cairns Harbour Board consists of 
twelve members, representing the city of Cairns and eight adjoining shires. The wharves 
at Cairns, which are all under the control of this Board, are of reinforced ferro-concrete 
and are 1,500 feet in length, while an additional 400 feet are under Sonsteaation. 
Mechanical sugar-handling conveyors have been installed at a cost of over £38,465. 
The wharves are electrically lighted and furnished with railways and crane services 
including one 8-ton electric portal crane costing over £5,000 especially installed for 
handling sinker logs. There is a special railway wharf with facilities for handling 
floater logs. A cold storage plant has been built at a cost of £9,000. 

(b) Finances. During the year 1927, the gross revenue of the Board was 
£57,677 11s. 8d., derived from harbour, berthage and miscellaneous dues, etc. 

(iv) Gladstone Harbour Board. (a) General. The Gladstone Harbour Board is 
composed of seven members, two of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council 
and five elected by the electors of the town of Gladstone and the shires of Calliope and 
Miriam Vale. The works under the control of the Board are (i) Auckland Point J etty and 
Wharf, constructed of reinforced concrete and wood, together within a two-way traffic 
approach and jetty for the handling of local cargo, the berth being 775 feet long, with an 
average depth alongside of 26 feet ; (ii) the municipal wharf in Auckland-street ; (iii) wool 
dumping plant on Auckland Point jetty, consisting of two hydraulic dumps capable of 
doing either single or double dumping ; (iv) three large cargo sheds, each 140 feet by 30 
feet ; (v) 15-ton electric crane for coal and timber. : 
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(6) Finances. ‘The total capital expenditure to the end of 1927 amounted to £91,420. 
The revenue for 1927 was £4,228, and the expenditure £4,668. 


(v) Mackay Harbour Board. (a) General. The Mackay Harbour Board consists 
of nine members elected by the electors of the city of Mackay and the shires of Pioneer, 
Sarina, Mirani and Nebo. During the year 1927, the following works were carried 
out :—The director wall improvements in the Pioneer River were completed, i.e., the 
wall was raised from a half tide wall to above high water level. The north wall was 
repaired and extended to its original position. Plans and estimates for an outer harbour 
at Flat Top Island were prepared and submitted to the Treasurer. This matter is still 
under consideration. 


(6) Finances. Capital expenditure for the year 1927 was £2,458 19s. 2d.; receipts 
for the year 1927 was £13,966 13s.; total expenditure amounted to £20,258 10s. 8d. 


(vi) Rockhampton Harbour Board. (a) General. The Rockhampton Harbour Board 
consists of eleven members, of whom seven are elected by the electors on the rolls for the 
city of Rockhampton, the town of Mount Morgan and the shires of Fitzroy and Livingstone, 
The remaining four are elected by the councillors of groups of inland shires. 

In the port of Rockhampton, which comprises the tidal area of the Fitzroy River 
as far as the entrance to Keppel Bay, there are three principal places where steamers may 
lie and discharge cargo, viz., (i) Rockhampton itself, (ii) Port Alma, where the oversea 
steamers berth, and (iii) Brendmount, originally built for the oversea trade some years ago. 
The wharves at these three places are connected by rail with Rockhampton and with the 
main central line. The Board undertakes the work of improving the navigable channels 
throughout the estuary and river, and of maintaining the wharves at Port.Alma and 
Rockhampton. 

(b) Finances. The revenue for the year 1927 was £33,067, of which £3,957 repre- 
sented loans; and the expenditure was £35,705, which included £3,329 interest on loans 
and overdraft. 


(vii) Townsville Harbour Board. (a) General. The Townsville Harbour Board is 
composed of nine members, of whom two are appointed by the Governor in Council, 
and the remaining seven are elected by the electors of Townsville and adjacent towns 
and shires. All harbour works and conveniences for the use of shipping are under the 
control of the Board. 

(b) Finances. The total expenditure since the inception of the Board is £1,768,571, 
while the receipts for the year 1927 were £58,296 and the expenditure £65,295. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Fremantle Harbour Trust. (a) General. Fremantle 
Harbour is controlled by a Board of five Commissioners appointed by the Governor in 
Council. A description of the works was given in a previous Year Book (see No. 12, 
p. 973). Since that account was written, the inner harbour and entrance channel have 
been dredged to a depth of 36 feet below the lowest known low water. The berthage 
accommodation at all the quays has also been deepened to 36. feet. 


(6) Finances. The following table gives financial data for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


FREMANTLE HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| Gross Amount Paid to the Treasury. 
Year ended Revenue. |Expenditure.|-—— = = a 
Ot ai Interest. | Sinking | Renewals) ve vcoue,| Total 
¥ SAS: £ £ £ £ E 

1923... __ | 982,015 | 120,086 | 83,386 | 20,764 | 2,000 | 47,272 | 153,422 
1924 "* | 357/450 | 146,177 | 85,703 | 21,185 | 2,000 | 96,612 | 205,500 
1925 .. "* | 491/955 | 171,391 | 87,783 | 21,564 | 2,000 |130,776 | 242,123 
1926. "* | 443°305 | 186,137 | 90,013 | 21,879 | 2,000 |113,290 | 227,182 
1927 .. "* | 499,036 | 223,441 | 94,094 | 22,545 2,000 |142,245 | 260,884 
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(ii) Bunbury Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bunbury Harbour Board consists 
of five members, appointed by the Government. The jetty is 4,900 feet long, with 
berthage accommodation of 2,700 feet on the west side and 3,000 feet on the east side, 
and is electrically lighted. Vessels can load alongside to depths ranging from 16 to 
27k feet. Five electric cranes and one steam gantry crane, each of 3 tons lifting 
capacity, are available. 

(6) Finances. Details for the last five years are given hereunder. Surplus revenue 
is paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund to meet interest and sinking fund :— 


BUNBURY HARBOUR BOARD.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ended 30th June— Capital Revenue. Expenditure. | Consolidated 
Expenditure. ) Revenue Fund. 
| £3 
£ £ £ £ 
1923 ee a 448,377 25,746 | 8,749 16,997 
1924 ce ae 450,000 33,836 10,707 | 23,129 
1925 sae a: 450,000 37,625 17,001 22,000 
1926 ot “ie 450,000 36,229 | 27,364 20,100 
1927 hy a5 450,000 35,973 32,907 20,150 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Marine Board of Hobart. (a) General. The Marine Board of 
’ Hobart consists of nine wardens elected by the ship-owners of the Port of Hobart and the 
importers and exporters of goods into or from any port within the jurisdiction of the Board. 
The Board has jurisdiction over all ports, harbours and waters within the limits of the 
coast lino from South-West Cape round the southern and eastern coasts to Cape Portland, 
and within all islands adjacent to such coast line. The duties of the Board are to maintain 
all wharves within its jurisdiction which are not vested in another authority or belonging 
to any private person, to construct new wharves where necessary, and to improve the 
navigation where desirable. 


(6) Finances. The following table gives details for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 
MARINE BOARD OF HOBART.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Revenue. | Expenditure. 
Year ended Capital Harbour =| 
30th June— Debt. Improve- Harbour | terest 
ments, Zeneral.| Total. | Improve- ge | General.| Total. 
Debentures, ments. ene 
etc. und. 
£ £ £ £ a3 £ £ £ 
1923 -- | 90,350 SiS 32,620 | 32,620 373 6,511 | 25,670 | 32,554 
1924 .. | 86,806 2,456 | 37,465 | 39,921 | 15,787 6,180 | 20,304 | 42,271 
1925 .. | 86,302 300 | 38,764 | 39,064 4,192 6,220 | 25,644 | 36,056 
1926 .. | 78,526 ei 39,223 | 39,223 625 6,208 | 27,211 |@41,150 
1927 .. | 66,820 sss 40,830 | 40,830 1,407 5,566 | 23,012 |6 40,985 


(a) Including £7,106 from revenue in reduction of loans. 
(6) Including £11,000 from revenue in reduction of loans. 


(ii) Marine Board of Launceston. (a) General. The Marine Board of Launceston 
consists of five wardens, three elected by the ratepayers of the city of Launceston and 
two by ratepayers of the municipalities within the Tamar District. The jurisdiction of 
‘the Board extends from Cape Portland along the north coast of Tasmania to Badger 
Head. The chief work carried out has been to deepen the channel of the River Tamar 
to 16 feet and to maintain the wharves. An important work completed in 1923 was 
the removal to a depth of 30 feet of Porpoise Rock, situated 4 miles from the antrance 
of the port. A deepwater port has been provided at Bell Bay with a depth of 40 to 45 
feet alongside. The wharfage accommodation at Launceston exceeds 2,000 feet. 
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(b) Finances. The following table gives details for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 
MARINE BOARD OF LAUNCESTON.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


r Capital Debt, 
Year. Gastar Bone R nee Revenue. Expenditure, 
: Improvement. 
£ - ee £ £ 

1923 < Bic. 318,361 282,710 49,928 47,588 
1924 suf is 330,713 283,475 53,672 46,044 
1925 “ si 329,733 302,494 48,345 47,304 
1926 ae a 348,851 321,612 57,320 53,397 
1927 Ze ya 362,163 334,924 56,163 56,245 


(iii) Marine Board of Burnie. The length of the breakwater is 1,250 feet, with a 
depth up to 42 feet at low water, and a wharf alongside, 630 feet in length by 91 feet 
wide, with a depth at low water from 24 to 40 feet. There are two other timber wharves, 
600 feet and 400 feet long respectively. The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1927, 
were £20,323, and the expenditure £19,772, including £11,000 interest on loans. 


§ 7. Fire Brigades. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Under the Fire Brigades Act of 1909-27, a Board 
of Fire Commissioners consisting of eight members was formed, and fire districts constituted. 
The cost of maintenance of fire brigades is borne in proportions of quarter, quarter, and 
half by the Government, the municipalities, and the insurance companies concerned, but 
the expenditure must be so regulated that the proportion payable by the councils in a fire 
district shall not exceed the amount obtainable from 4d. in the £ rate on the unimproved 
capital value of the district. 

(ii) Sydney Fire District. (a) Plant, etc. The Sydney fire district includes the City 
of Sydney and suburbs, comprising a total area of 246 square miles. On the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1927, the Board had under its control in this district 76 stations, 503 permanent men, 
258 partially-paid firemen, 2 steam and 74 motor fire engines, 160,000 feet of hose, and 
639 telephone fire alarms. The length of wire used for telephone lines was 1,876 miles. 
There are in operation 285 sprinkler installations, 4 watchman’s clock systems, and 229 
private fire alarms. 

(b) Finances. The subjoined table shows the receipts and disbursements of the 
Board for the past five years in respect of the Sydney Fire District :— 


SYDNEY FIRE DISTRICT.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Receipts. 
vert i I From saa 
; 4 ‘rom Fire d ments, 
Gane Manicipatt- pentane te te other Total, 
ment. ties. Companies. aie Sources. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1923 58,153 58,153 57,551 602 5,954 180,413 178,585 
1924 60,768 60,768 60,183 584 5,401 187,704 186,159 
1925 60,768 60,768 60,092 675 5,154 187,458 196,672 
1926 72,676 72,676 71,807 869 6,293 224,321 223,568 
1927 59,193 59,193: 116,226 2,160 Uo! 244,083 240,072 
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2. Victoria.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1915 provides for a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigades Board, and a Country Fire Brigades Board, each consisting of nine members, 
with local committees in country districts. The income of each Board is derived in equal 
proportions from the Treasury, the municipalities, and insurance companies. 


(ii) Metropolitan Fire Brigade Board. | (a) Plant, etc. On the 30th June, 1927, 
the Board had under its control 40 stations, 281 permanent men, 165 partially-paid 
firemen, 75 special service firemen, | motor-drawn steam fire engine, 7 petrol motor fire 
engines, 27 combination hose carriages and pumps, 4 petrol motor combination appliances, 
2 petrol motor salvage vans, 3 special service vans, 4 motor cycles, 21 petrol motor hose 
waggons, 1 petrol delivery waggon, 3 motor lorries, 1 chief officer’s car, 1 deputy chief 
officer’s car, 9 inspection and instructional cars, 16 hand hose reels, 3 extension ladders 
and fire escapes, 4 Pompier ladders, 43 hand pumps, 12 smoke helmets, 1 smoke jacket, 
104,000 feet of hose. 


The electrical equipment of the brigade now consists of 1,437 fire alarm call boxes, 
of which 358 are directly connected to public and other buildings, together with 1,203 
auxiliary fire alarms, and the remaining 1,079 are street alarms. The number of street 
fire alarm circuits is 247. In addition there are 245 sprinkler alarm installations 
connected by 132 circuits directly to the Brigade, and 31 buildings are protected by 
automatic fire alarm circuits. The total number of watchman’s recording and detector 
clocks installed in Melbourne is now 107. 


(b) Finances. The following table gives particulars for each year from 1922-23 to 


1926-27 inclusive :— 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADES BOARD, VICTORIA.—FINANCES, 
1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. | 1923. | 1924. | oes. {ene yy avez: 
RECEIPTS. 

See’ ect irs ee ee tee, A 
Contributions ae As 122,700 | 131,739 151,322 157,872 170,127 
Receipts for services as 14,028 16,486 20,138 21,180 24,224 
{Interest and Sundries ee 6,898 9,811 11,642 16,575 15,276 

| : 
Total oe <o 435626 | 158,036 183,102 / 195,627 209,627 
EXPENDITURE. 
Salaries a: as 93,033 | 85,477 100,651 104,215 108,787 
Interest and sinking fund .. 10,219 | 10,821 11,682 12,982 15,210 
Other expenditure os | 43,5169) S802 68,880 80,277 60,643 
Total .. .. | 146,767 | 155,470 | 181,213 | 197,474 | 184,640 


(iii) Country Fire Brigades Board. (a) Plant, etc. At 30th June, 1927, there were 
116 municipal councils and 99 insurance companies included in the operations of the 
Act. The brigades are composed chiefly of volunteers, but in the large centres a few 
permanent station-keepers and partially-paid firemen are employed. Complete fire alarm 
systems are installed in 27 of the larger provincial cities and townships. There were 144 
registered brigades and 2,528 registered firemen at 30th June, 1927. The equipment 


included 23 motor pumps, 27 motor tenders, 2 steam fire engines, and numerous manual 
engines and hose reels. 


(6) Revenue and Hxpenditure. 
(30th June) are given below :— 
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Revenue and expenditure for the years 1923 to 1927 


COUNTRY FIRE BRIGADES BOARD, VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND 


EXPENDITURE, 1923 TO 1927, 


| eat 
; | 1924 (Six | Yearended | Year ended | Year ended 
- Particulars. 1923. | Months to | 30th June, | 30th June, | 30th June, 
| 30th June). 1925. 1926. 1927. 
s5 £ £ 5 £ 
Revenus oa 22,088 16,907 25,133 30,154 31,139 
Expenditure - 22,813 16,482 23,684 | 31,113 29,948 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. The Act of 1920 made provision for the retention of 
existing fire districts, and for the constitution of new districts. For each district there 
must be a Fire Brigades Board consisting of seven members, and the cost of maintenance 
of each brigade is proportioned as follows:—The Treasurer two-sevenths, insurance 
companies three-sevenths, and local authorities two-sevenths. All volunteer fire brigades 
must be registered. 


(ii) Fire Brigades Boards. (a) Plant, etc. At the end of the year 1926 there were 
fire brigades in 30 towns, with a total strength of 141 permanent men, 264 partly paid, and 
113 volunteers. The plant included 44 motor, 3 steam, and 7 manual fire engines, 57 hose 
reels, consisting of 22 motor, 3 horse, and 32 hand reels, and 106,855 feet of hose. The 
total number of call points was 616. The Metropolitan Fire Brigade protects an area of 
32 square miles and has a staff of 149 men. There are 94 fire alarm circuits, 310 street 
fire alarms, 18 private coded alarms not available to public, 52 automatic thermostats, 
51 sprinkler installations, 13 push button alarms, and 6 direct telephone alarms. 


(b) Revenue and Expenditure. 
1926 :-— 


The following table gives details for the years 1922 to 


FIRE BRIGADE BOARDS, QUEENSLAND.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1922 TO 1926. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year. : 
F Salari Buildings,| Plant, 
eon Ipeal Ta aies Total, ond Ropale, mioeeth Total, 
ment. Authorities. | Companies. Wages. etc, | etc. 
£ £ £ £ £ i). -| & £ 
1922 .. 14,711 14,996 22,976 53,647 | 34,340 3,687 8,444 | 56,071 
1923 .. 16,054 15,094 22,455 64,190 | 35,803 | 12,336 | 10,166 64,597 
1924 .. 17,140 16,347 24,489 61,212 | 40,032 3,344 | 10,081 65,183 
1925 .. 18,485-| 18,597 27,928 73,295 | 41,280 3,970 | 11,461 | 71,330 
1926 .. 19,454 19,196 30,289 93,657 | 47,283 | 25,828 | 11,047 97,032 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1913 and amendments 
provides for a Board of five members, and the expenses and maintenance of brigades are 
defrayed as to two-ninths by the Treasury, five-ninths by insurance companies, and 
two-ninths by the municipalities concerned, 


? 


’ 
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(ii) Fire Brigades Board. (a) Plant, etc. At the end of 1927 there were altogether 
24 fire brigade stations. The strength of the brigades consists of 107 permanent firemen 
and 87 auxiliary firemen. The plant consists of 1 steam fire engine, 1] motor engines, 17 
motor hose carriages, 55,150 feet of hose, one 90-ft. turntable escape ladder, 2 telescopic 
curricle ladders, 2 fire escapes and petrol-driven fire float. There are 331 fire alarm 
circuits, 15 automatic systems, and 36 sprinkler installations. 


(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The following table shows the revenue of the Board 
for the years 1923 to 1927, the expenditure in each year being the same :— 


FIRE BRIGADES BOARD, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Heading. / 1923. 1924, 1925. | 1926. 1927. 
| = | 
| 
a ee Siege £ 
Revenue “| 30;07E Sisk 47,103 | 652,276 50,309 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. Under the 1916 Act every municipal or road 
board district is constituted a fire district under the control of the Western Australian 
Fire Brigades Board. The income of the Board is derived as to two-eighths from Govern- 
ment, three-eighths from municipalities, and three-eighths from insurance companies. 


(ii) Western Australian Fire Brigades Board. (a) Plant, etc. The whole of the 
brigades throughout the State are now controlled by the Western Australian Fire Brigades 
Board, and number 40. The staff at the 30th September, 1927, included a chief officer, 
deputy chief officer, third officer, district officer, motor engineeer, electrical engineer, 
12 other officers, 102 permanent, 16 partially-paid, and 504 volunteer firemen. The plant 
comprised 5 steam, 12 motor and 4 manual engines, 19 motor hose carriages, 37 reels, and 
75,200 feet of hose. There are 355 private fire alarm circuits, 539 street fire alarms, 
4 automatic systems, and 29 sprinkler installations. 


(6) Finances. The following table gives details for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN FIRE BRIGADES BOARD.—FINANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Estimated Value. 
Year ended 31st December— Revenue. Expenditure, ix ie 
Land and | 
Buildings. | Plant. 
£ £ £ £ 
1923 35,553 35,463 46,000 | 28,000 
1924 38,720 38,621 48,650 | 28,000 
1925 50,341 46,539 60,440 29,590 
1926... (a)36,314 (a)37,990 65,700 32,200 
1926-27 (b) 50,468 50,997 66,000 33,000 


(a) Nine months only. (bd) 1st October, 1926, to 30th September, 1927. 

6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The municipal council of any municipality may, under 
the Act of 1920, petition the Governor to proclaim the municipality or any portion of it 
to be a fire district, each district to have a Board of five members. The expenses of each 
Board are borne in equal proportions by contributions from the Treasurer, the munici- 
pality concerned, and insurance companies insuring property within the district. 

(ii) Hobart Fire Brigade Board. (a) Plant, etc. At the end of 1927 the staff consisted 
of 13 permanent and 15 partially-paid firemen. There were at that date also 2 motor 
pumps, 1 extension and 1 curricle ladder, two motor hose carriages, 3 horse and 4 hand 
reels, 2 Pompier ladders, and 10,750 feet of hose. There are 24 fire alarm circuits, 60 street 
alarms, 15 auxiliary boxes, 3 automatic systems, and 3 sprinkler installations. 

(5) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue for the years 1926 and 1927 amounted 
to £6,401 and £6,440 respectively, expenditure being the same. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General—A comprehensive description of the land tenure systems of the several 
States was given in Official Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235 to 333), while later alterations 
were referred to in subsequent issues. In this chapter a summary is given of the principal 
features of existing land legislation together with some account of the various tenures 
under which Crown lands may be taken up at the present time. Special paragraphs are 
devoted to the settlement of returned soldiers on the land, the tenure of land by aliens, 


and advances to settlers. 


and similar matter are also included. 


Particulars as to the areas of land alienated in each State 


2. State Land Legislation.—The legislation in force relating to Crown lands, Closer 
Settlement, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, and other matters dealt with in this chapter 
is summarized in the following conspectus :— 


STATE LAND LEGISLATION. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


Crown Lanps Acts. 


Crown Lands Act 1913-1927: 
Western Lands Act 1901-1927 : 
Crown Lands Purchase Valida- 
tion Act 1923. 

Crown Lands Amendment (Dis- 
posal) Act 1923. 

Crown Lands and Closer Settle- 
ment (Amending) Act 1924. 


Land Act 1915-1923. 


Land Acts 1910-1927. 

Upper Burnett and Callide Land 
Settlement Act 1923, 

Prickly-pear Land Acts 1923- 
1926. 

Sugar Workers’ Perpetual Lease 
Selections Act 1923. 


CLosEeR SETTLEMENT AcTs. 


Closer Settlement Act 194-1919: 
Closer Settlement Purchases 
Validation Act 1923. 

Closer Settlement and Returned 

Soldiers’ Settlement (Amend- 
ment) Act 1927. 


Closer Settlement Act 1915-1925. 


Closer Settlement Act 1906-1925. 


Mining Act 1906-1924: Mining 
Leases (Validation) Act 1924. 


Mintna Acts. 


Mines Act 1915-1921. 


Mining Acts 1898-1927: Mining 
for Coal and Mineral Oi] Act 
1912: Petroleum Acts 1923- 
1927: Miners’ Homestead Per- 
petual Leases Act 1913-1921: 
Coal Mining Act 1925, 


So.tprers’ SETTLEMENT AOTS. 


Returned Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1916-1925, 


Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1917-1925. 


Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1917-1926. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS ACTS. 


Government Savings Bank Act 
1906-1923 : Returned Soldiers 
Settlement Act 1916-1925. 


State Savings Bank Act 1915- 
1922: Primary Products “Ad- 
vances Act 1919-1922: Closer 
Settlement Act 1915-1925: 
Fruit Act 1915-1920: Dis- 
charged Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1917-1925. 


State Advances Act 1916: Co- 
operative Agricultural Pro- 
ducts and Advances to Farmers 
Act 1914-1919: Agricultural 
Bank Act 1923. 
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3. North Australia and Central Australia Land Legislation In the Territories of 
North Australia and Central Australia, the legislation relating to Crown lands is 
embodied in the Crown Lands Ordinance 1927; that relating to mining in the 
Northern Territory Mining Act 1903, the Gold Dredging Act 1899, the Tin Dredging 
Ordinance 1911-1920, the Mineral Oil and Coal Ordinance 1922-1923, and the 
Encouragement of Mining Ordinance 1913-1926; and that relating to Advances to 
Settlers in the Wire and Wire Netting Act 1927, and the Encouragement of Primary 
Production Ordinance 1927. 


4. Federal Capital Territory Land Legislation.—In the Federal Capital Territory, 
the Ordinances relating to Crown lands are the Leases Ordinance 1918-1926, the 
Recreation Land Leases Ordinance 1923, the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924~26, 
the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1927, and the Leases (Special Purposes) 
Ordinance 1925-1927. 


STATE LAND LEGISLATION—continued. 


South Australia, Western Australia. Tasmania. 


Crown Lanps Acts. 


Crown Lands Act 1915-1927: | Land Act 1898-1926. | Crown Lands Act 1911-1924. 
. Pastoral Act 1904-1926. 
| | 


CioszerR SETTLEMENT Aots. 


Orown Lands Act 1915-1927. | Agricultural Lands Purchase Act | Closer Settlement Act 1913-1924. 
1909-1922 ; | 
} 
| 


Closer Settlement Act 1927. 


Mintne@ Acts. 


Mining Act 1893-1922: Gold | Mining Act 1904-1928: Sluicing | Mining Act 1917-1924: Aid to 
Dredging Act 1905: Mining and Dredging for Gold Act 1899. | ini Teas 
on Private Property Act 1909- ei : “ta | gig ec 
1916. 
| 


RETURNED Souprers’ SurrnemMent Acts. 


Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement | Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement | Ret Soldiers’ 
Act 1917-1925. Act 1918-1919, ord ele ionene wanes St: 


ADVANOES TO SurTiERs Acts. 


paige aon ect Noneices H Se Agricultural Bank Act 1906-1924. | State Advances Act 1907-1927 : 
—1925 is- i : 
nee Poeenal Settlement er Sks Gosek aetanene 
e 1925, Act 1913-1924 : Returned Sol- 
ee Settlement Act 1916- 
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5. Administration and Classification of Crown Lands.—In each of the States there 
is a Lands Department under the direction of a responsible Cabinet Minister who is 
charged generally with the administration of the Acts relating to the alienation, occupation 
and management of Crown lands. The administrative functions of most of the Lands 
Departments are to some extent decentralized by the division of the States into what are 
usually termed Land Districts, in each of which there is a Lands Office, under the manage- 
ment of a lands officer, who deals with applications for selections and other matters 
generally appertaining to the administration of the Acts within the particular district. 
In some of the States there is also a local Land Board or a Commissioner for each district 
or group of districts. In the Northern Territory the North Australia Commission is 
charged with the general administration of the Lands Ordinance and of Crown lands 
in the Northern Territory. In the Federal Capital Territory the administration of the 
Leases Ordinances is in the hands of the Federal Capital Commission. 


Crown lands are generally classified according to their situation, the suitability 
of the soil for particular purposes, and the prevailing climatic and other conditions. 
The modes of tenure under the Acts, therefore, as well as the amount of purchase money 
or rent, and the conditions as to improvements and residence, vary considerably. The 
administration of special Acts relating to Crown lands is in some cases in the hands of a 
Board under the general supervision of the Minister, e.g., the Western Lands Board in 
New South Wales, the Lands Purchase and Management Board in Victoria, and the 
Closer Settlement Board in Tasmania. 


In each of the States and in the Northern Territory there is also a Mines Department 
which is empowered under the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and licences 
of Crown Lands for mining and auxiliary purposes. 


6. Classification of Tenures.—The tabular statement which follows shows the 
several tenures under which Crown lands may be acquired or occupied in each State. 
In the Northern Territory perpetual leases of pastoral and agricultural land are granted, 
as well as miscellaneous leases, and grazing and occupation licences. The mining leases 
and holdings are, generally speaking, similar to those of the States. In the Federal 
Capital Territory only city leases and leases of other lands are issued. 


STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES. 


| 
New South Wales. | Victoria. | Queensland. 


Fren Grants, RESERVATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 


Free Grants : Reservations. Free Grants: Reservations. Free Grants : Reservations. 


UNCONDITIONAL PURCHASES OF FREEHOLD, 


Auction Sales: After-auction | Auction Sales. | 
Purchases : Specia] Purchases : 
Improvement Purchases. eer ey pe oe 


CoNDITIONAL PurRcHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


i i nditional Pur-| Residential Selection _ Purchase 
ee ese eoldeutisl Con- Leases : Non-residential Selec- 
ditional Purchases : Additional tion Purchase Leases : Licences 
Conditiona Purchases: Con- of Auriferous worked-out Lands : 
versions of various Lease: Conditional Purchase Leases of 
hold Tenures into Conditional Swamp or Reclaimed Lands: 
Purchases : Purchases of Town Selection Purchase Leases 0 
Leases: Suburban Holdings : Mallee Lands: Murray River 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Settlements : Special Settlement 
Holdings : Residential Leases : Areas : Conversions into Selec- 
Week-end Leases. tion Purchase Leases. 
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STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES—continued. 


New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. 


LEASES AND LICENCES UNDER Lanp Acts. 


Conditional Leases: Conditional | Perpetual Leases: Auriferous Lands Perpetual Lease Selections : Per- 
Purchase Leases : Special Con- Licences: Leases of Swamp | petual Lease  Prickly-pear 


ditional Purchase Leases: or Reclaimed Lands: Perpetual | Selections: Pastoral Leases: 
Homestead Selections : Home- Leases of Swamp or Reclaimed | Preferential Pastoral Leases: 
stead Farms: Settlement Lands: Grazing Licences: Per- | Prickly-pear Leases: Occu- 
Leases: Special Leases: An- petual Leases (Mallee): Miscel- pation Licences: Special 
nual Leases: Scrub Leases: laneous Leases and Licences: | Leases: Grazing Selections: 
Snow Leases: Inferior Lands Bee Farm Licences: Bee Range | Auction Perpetual Leases: 
Leases: Crown Leases: Im- Area Licences: Eucalyptus Oil Pastoral Development Leases. 
provement Leases and Leases Licences : Forest Leases : | 

under Improvement Con- Forest Licences: Forest Town- 

ditions: Occupation Licences: ships. 

Leases of Town Lands: 


Suburban Holdings: Week- 
end Leases: Residential 
Leases: Leases in Irrigation 
Areas : Western Lands Leases: 
Forest Leases : Forest Permits. 


CLosER SETTLEMENT. 


| 
Sales by Auction and Tender: | Sales of Land: Conditional Pur- | Perpetual Lease Selections: 


After-auction Sales and chase Leases : Conditional Pur- Settlement Farm Leases: 
Tenders: Settlement Pur- chase Leases-in Mountainous Perpetual Town, Suburban 


chases. Areas. and Country Leases. 


LEASES AND LICENCES UNDER Mining Acts. 


| 

Holdings under Miners’ Rights: | Holdings under Miners’ Rights : Holdings under Miners’ Rights: 
Gold Mining Leases: Mineral Gold Mining Leases: Mineral, Permits to Prospect for Petro- 
Leases: Coal and Oil Mining Leases : Business Areas: Resi- leum: Petroleum Leases: Li- 
Leases: Business Licences: dence Areas. cences to Prospect for 
Residence Areas. Coal and Mineral Oil: Gold 
Mining Leases : Mineral 
Leases : Business Areas : Resi- 
dence Areas: Miners’ Home- 

stead Perpetual] Leases. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Soldiers’ Group Purchases : (Same Tenures as under the Land| Perpetual Lease Selections : Per- 

Returned Soldiers’ Special and Closer Settlement Acts.) ite Town and Suburban 
Holding Leases: Returned ’ ases. 
Soldiers’ Special _ Holding 
Purchases: also Purchases 
and Leases under Crown 
Lands Act of lands set apart 
for application by discharged 
soldiers exclusively. 
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STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES—continued. 


| 


South Australia. Western Australia. Tasmania, 


- FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS. 


| 
Free Grants: Reservations, | Free Grants : Reservations, | Free Grants: Reservations. 
I 


UnoonpitionaL PurcHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


| 


Auction Sales. | Auction Sales. Auction Sales: After-auction 
| | Sales: Sales of Land in Mining 
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§ 2. Free Grants, Reservations, and Dedications. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Free Grants. Crown lands may, by notification in the 
Gazette, be dedicated for public purposes and be granted therefor in fee-simple. Such 
lands may be placed under the care and management of trustees, not less than three in 
number, appointed by the Minister. 


(ii) Reservations. Temporary reservations of Crown Jands from sale or lease may be 
made by the Minister. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1926-27, the total area 
for which free grants were prepared was 2,050 acres, including grants of 1,484 acres of 
land resumed under the 12th clause of the Public Roads Act 1902. During the same 
period 3,567 acres were dedicated and permanently reserved, the number of separate 
dedications being 137. 

On the 30th June, 1927, the total area reserved, including temporary reserves, was 
18,027,637 acres, of which 5,315,613 acres were for travelling stock, 2,579,974 acres for 
forest reserves, 683,093 acres for water, 1,160,530 acres for mining, and the remainder 
for temporary commons, railways, recreation reserves and parks, reserves for aborigines, 
and miscellaneous purposes. 


2. Victoria.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant, convey or otherwise dispose 
of Crown lands for public purposes. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may temporarily or permanently reserve from sale, 
lease or license any Crown lands required for public purposes, and may except any area of 
Crown lands from occupation for mining purposes or for residence or business under any 
miner’s right or business licence. 


(ili) Areas Granted and Reserved. . During the year 1926, 1,685 acres were granted 
without purchase, and reservations of both a permanent and temporary nature, comprising 
a net area of 7,654 acres, were made. At the end of 1926, the total area reserved was 
7,564,410 acres, consisting of roads, 1,794,218 acres; water reserves, 314,397 acres; 
agricultural colleges, etc., 85,894 acres; permanent forests and timber reserves under 
Forests Act, 4,305,581 acres; forests‘and timber reserves under Land Acts, 329,385 
acres ; reserves in the Mallee, 406,840 acres ; and other reserves, 328,095 acres. 


3. Queensland.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant in trust any Crown land, 
which is or may be required for public purposes. Under the Irrigation Act land to be 
used for the purpose of any undertaking under that Act may be vested in fee-simple in 
the Irrigation Commission. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve from sale or lease, either temporarily 
or permanently, any Crown land which is or may be required for public purposes. Re- 
served lands may be placed under the control of trustees who are empowered to lease 
the same for not more than 2] years with the approval of the Minister. 


Under the State Forests and National Parks Act, the Governor may permanently 
reserve any Crown lands and declare them to be a State Forest or a National Park. 


(ili) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1927 the area of reserves can- 
celled was 19,701 acres more than the area set apart as reserves. The total area reserved 
up to the end of 1927 was 17,€02,941 acres, made up as follows :—timber reserves, 
3,260,576 acres; State forests and national parks, 1,956,148 acres ; for use of aborigines, 
6,153,268 acres; and general, 6,232,949 acres. 


4. South Australia—(i) Free Grants. Tho Governor may dedicate Crown lands 
for any public purpose and grant the fee-simple of such lands, with the exception of 
foreshores and land for quays, wharves or landing-places, which are inalienable in fee- 
simple from the Crown. 
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(i) Reservations. The Governor may reserve Crown lands for (a) the use and benefit 
of aborigines, (b) military defence, (c) forest resorves, (7) railway stations, (e) park lands, 
or (f) any other purpose that he may think fit. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1927 free grants wore issued for a 
total area of 16 acres. During the same year reserves comprising 11,7A7 acres were 
proclaimed. At the 30th June, 1927, the total area reserved was 16,311,882 acres. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may dispose of, in such 
manner as for the public interest may seem best, any lands vested in the Crown for publio 
purposes, and may grant the fee-simple of any reserve to secure the use thereof for the 
purpose for which such reserve was made. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve any lands vested in the Crown for 
public purposes. Areas not immediately required may be leased from year to year. 
Reserves may be placed under the control of a local authority or trustees, with power 
to lease them for a period not exceeding 21 years, or may be leased for 99 years. 
Temporary reserves may also be proclaimed. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year 1927, a few small areas of land 
were granted in fee-simple, and 871,220 acres were reserved for various purposes. 


6. Tasmania.—{i) Free Grants. The only mention in the Crown Lands Act respecting 
free grants of land is that the Governor may agree with the Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth for the grant of any Crown land to the Commonwealth, and it is expressly 
stated that no lands may be disposed of as sites for religious purposes except by way of 
sale under the Act. Under the Returned Soldiers Settlement Act of 1916, returned soldiers 
who applied prior to 3ist March. 1922, are eligible to receive free grants of Crown land 
not exceeding £100 each in value, but these grants are conditional on the land being 
adequately improved. 

(ii) Reservations. "The Governor in Counci] may except from sale or lease, and reserve 
to His Majesty any Crown land for public purposes, and vest for such term as he thinks fit 
any land so reserved in any person or corporate body. Any breach or non-fulfilment 
of the conditions upon which such land is reserved renders it liable to forfeiture. A 
school allotment, not exceeding 5 acres in area, may also be reserved. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 3lst December, 1926, the area 
granted free was 400 acres, nearly all of which was granted to soldiers under the Returned 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act, while during the same year, free leases were issued to 8 local 
bodies for municipal purposes, and 50,409 acres were reserved, of which 49,650 acres 
were for forest reserves, 28 acres for recreation purposes, 1 acre for a gravel reserve, 
1 acre for hall site purposes, 17 acres for cemetery purposes, 685 acres for water reserve 
purposes, 5 acres for public pound purposes, and 22 acres for a stock reserve. The total 
area reserved to the end of 1926 was 5,059,099 acres. 


7. North Australia and Central Australia—(i) Reservations. The Governor-General 
may resume for public purposes any Crown lands, not subject to any right of or 
contract for purchase, and may reserve, for the purpose for which they are resumed, the 
whole or any portion of the land so resumed. 


(ii) Areas Reserved. The area of land held under reserve at the Oth June, 1927, 
was—North Australia, 7,990 square miles, and Central Australia, 21,875 square miles, 


§ 3. Unconditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Auction Purchases. Orown lands, not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres in any one year, may be sold by public auction in areas not exceed- 
ing half-an-acre for town lands, 20 acres for suburban lands, and 640 acres for country 
lands, at the minimum upset price of £8, £2 10s., and 15s. per acre respectively. At least 
10 per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid at the time of sale, and the balance 
within 3 months, or the Minister may allow the payment of such balance to be deferred 
for a period not exceeding 10 years, 5 per cent. interest being charged. Town blocks im 
irrigation areas may also be sold by auction. 
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(ii) After-auction Purchases. In certain cases, land offered at auction and not sold 
‘may be purchased at the upset price, but one-quarter of the purchase-money must be paid 
as deposit with the application, and the balance as notified in the Gazette. Any such 
application is, however, subject to the approval of the Minister. 


(iii) Special Purchases. Under certain circumstances, land may be sold in fee-simple, 
the purchaser paying the cost of survey and of reports thereon, in addition to the purchase- 
money. The minimum upset price per acre is the same as in the case of land sold by 
auction. 


(iv) Improvement Purchases. The owner of improvements in authorized occupation 
by residence, under any Mining or Western Lands Act of land within a goldfield or mineral 
field, may purchase such land without competition at a price determined by the local 
Land Board, but at not less than £8 per acre for town lands or £2 10s. per acre for other 
lands. The area must not exceed } acre within a town or village, or 2 acres elsewhere, 
and no person may purchase more than one such area within 3 miles of a similar prior 
purchase by him. 


2. Victoria—(i) General. Lands specially classed for sale by auction may be sold 
by auction in fee-simple, not exceeding 100,000 acres in any one year, at an upset price 
of £1 an acre, or at any higher price determined. The purchaser must pay the survey fee 
at the time of the sale, together with a deposit of 12 per cent. of the whole price; the 
residue is payable in equal half-yearly instalments with interest. Ary unsold land in a 
city, town or borough, areas specially classed for sale, isolated pieces of land not exceeding 
50 acres in area, and sites for churches or charitable purposes, if not more than 3 acres in 
extent, may be sold by auction on the same terms. Swamp or reclaimed lands may also 
be sold by auction, subject to the condition that the owner keeps open all drains, etc., 
thereon. 


(ii) Areas Sold at Auction and by Special Sales. During the year 1926, a total of 
538 acres was disposed of under this tenure, 359 acres being country lands, while 179 
acres of town and suburban lands were sold by auction. 


3. Queensland.—Since the end of 1916, land, not already conditionally acquired, 
cannot be alienated to selectors in fee-simple. 


4. South Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. The following lands may be sold by 
“auction for cash :—(a) special blocks, (6) Crown lands which have been offered for lease 
and not taken up within 2 years, (c) town lands, and (d) suburban lands, which the 
Governor excepts from the operations of the Land Board. A purchaser must pay 20 
per cent. of the purchase money in cash, and the balance within one month or within such 
extended time as the Commissioner of Crown Lands may allow. Town lands may be sold 
subject to the condition that they cannot be transferred or mortgaged for 6 years. 


(ii) Areas Sold, etc. During the year ended 30th J une, 1927, the area of town lands 
sold by auction was 41 acres. In addition, 32,582 acres were sold at fixed prices, and the 
purchases of 191,093 acres on credit were completed, making a total of 223,716 acres. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. ‘Town, suburban, and village lands, 
after being surveyed into lots and notified in the Gazeite, must be sold by auction. Ten 
per cent. of the purchase money must be paid in cash, together with the value of any 
improvements, and the balance in four equal quarterly instalments. Suburban land 
must he fenced within 2 years, and, until that is effected, no Crown grant may be issued. 


(ii) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1927, the area of town and 
suburban allotments sold was 1,149 acres in 678 allotments. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town lands may be sold by auction for cash 
or on credit, no conditions being imposed beyond the payment of the purchase money. 
No town land, the price of which is less than £15, may be sold on credit. 


(ii) After-auction Sales. Town lands, not within 5 miles of any city, which, aftor 


having been offered at auction, have not been sold, may be sold at the upset prices by 
private contract. 
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(iii) Sales of Land in Mining Towns. Any town land in a mining area may be sold 
by auction for cash, provided that any person, being the holder of a residence licence or 
business licence in lawful occupation of a residence area or business area and the owner 
of permanent improvements of a value equal to or greater than the upset price, is entitled 
to purchase such area at the upset price, prior to the sale by auction. The upset price 
of the unimproved value must not be less than £10 and the area must not exceed } acre. 


(iv) Areas Sold. During the year 1926 the area sold by auction or by special sale 
amounted to 277 acres, as against 580 acres for the previous year. 


§ 4, Conditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Residential Conditional Purchases. Crown lands, not 
within certain areas, and not leased or reserved, are open for conditional purchase appli- 
cation at the price of 20s. per acre, unless gazetted at a different price. The maximum 
atea which may be conditionally purchased is 1,280 acres in the Eastern Division, and 
2,560 acres in the Central Division, and the minimum area is 40 acres. These maximum 
areas may, however, be exceeded in certain circumstances by additional holdings out of 
areas set apart for the purpose in order to make up a home-maintenance area. In a special 
area, the areas are such as are gazetted with a maximum of 320 acres. Applications for 
land within a classified area need not be accompanied by a depositif lodged during the first 
week the land is availabie, but otherwise every application must be accompanied by a 
deposit of 5 per cent. of the price of the land, together with the amount of survey fee or an 
instalment thereof and the necessary stamp duty. ‘The balance of the purchase money, 
with 2} per cent. interest added, is payable in annual instalments of 5 per cent. of the 
price of the land, or, at the purchaser’s option, of ninepence in the pound of the full purchase 
money, the first instalment being payable at the end of the third year from the date of 
application. The following conditions attach to a conditional purchase :—(a) the holder 
must reside thereon for 5 years, (b) the boundaries must be fenced within 3 years 
after the confirmation of the application, and such fence must be maintained 
for a period of 5 years from such confirmation; or, alternatively, (c) improve- 
ments must be made within 3 years to the value of not less than 6s. per acre, and within 
5 years, 10s. per acre, but the value of such improvements need not exceed £384 or 30 
per cent. of the value of the land within 3 years, and £640 or 50 per cent. within 5 years. 
A Crown grant in fee-simple is issued when all the conditions have been complied with, 
and the balance of the purchase money, survey fee, stamp duty and deed fee have been 
paid. 


(ii) Non-residential Conditional Purchases. Crown lands which are open to ordinary 
conditional purchase may be conditionally purchased without the condition of residence 
subject to the following conditions :—(a) the area must not exceed 320 acres, (b) the 
applicant must be not less than 21 years of age, (c) no person, without the consent of the 
Minister, may make a subsequent purchase, except as an additional conditional purchase 
which, together with the original purchase, must not exceed 320 acres, (d) the price is 
double that payable for the same land as a residential purchase, and the deposit is 28. 
for each pound of purchase money or 5 per cent. of capital value if the land is within 
a classified area, the balance of which, with 24 per cent. interest added, ia 
payable after the third year in annual instalments of 2s. per pound or of 9d. in the pound 
of the full purchase money, and (ce) the boundaries must be fenced within 12 months 
and not less than £1 per acre expended within 5 years on other permanent improvements. 
Fencing may be dispensed with, subject to other approved improvements being effected 
to the value of 30s. per acre within 5 years after confirmation of the application. 


(iii) Additional Conditional Purchases. An applicant for or holder of an original con- 
ditional purchase or a holder of a freehold (not in the Western Division) containing not 
less than 40 acres, and which with other lands held does not constitute a home main. 
tenance area, may, subject to certain conditions, apply for an additional conditional 
purchase, but the whole area contained in the original purchase or freehold together with 
the additional purchase must not exceed the maximum allowed for an ordinary conditional 
purchase. An additional conditional purchase is subject to the same conditions as aD 


original holding. 
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(iv) Conversions of Leases into Conditional Purchases, etc. (a) The holder of a 
conditional lease may convert the whole or part of the land comprised therein into an 
additional conditional purchase. 

(b) A-conditional purchase lease may be converted into a conditional purchase or 
conditional purchase and conditional lease ou payment of 5 per cent. deposit on the 
capital value of the land and the balance in equa! annual instalments of 5 per cent. of 
the purchase money with interest at 2} per cent. Such conditional purchase or 
' gonditional purchase and conditional lease is subject to all the unfulfilled conditions of 
the lease, except that of the payment of rent. 

(c) A non-residential conditional purchase may be converted into an ordinary 
conditional purchase, and residence must commence within three months of such con- 
version, the period of residence being reduced by the period of bona fide and continuous 
residence on the holding immediately prior to conversion. 

(d) The holder of a special lease or of an agricultural or pastoral lease granted under 
the Church and School Lands Dedication Act may, under certain conditions, apply te 
convert his holding into a conditional purchase or an additional conditional purchase. 
The period of residence is reduced by the period of continuous residence on the former 
holding immediately prior to conversion. 

(e) A homestead selection or homestead farm may be converted into a conditional 
purchase or conditional purchase and conditional! lease subject to any special provisions 
‘attached to the original holding, and to the general provisions respecting conditional 
purchases and conditional leases provided that, except in the case of a homestead selection 
acquired before Ist January, 1918. the area which may be conditionally purchased shall 
not, with other lands held, exceed a home maintenance area, any excess being only con- 
vertible into a non-convertible conditional] lease. The term of residence commences from 
the date of confirmation, and is reduced by the period of continuous residence on the 
holding immediately prior to conversion. The deposit and payment of purchase money 
are the same as ia the conversion of a conditional purchase lease (see (4) ). 

(f) The holder of a Crown lease (unless debarred by notification setting the land 
apart) or of a settlement lease may convert such lease into a conditional purchase or 
conditional purchase and conditional lease, provided that the area to be converted together 
with other lands held does not exceed that of a home maintenance area. Where the area 
af the lease together with such other lands exceeds a home maintenance area, the excess 
area may be held as a non-convertible conditional lease. The terms of payment and 
kor are the same as in the case of conversion of a conditional purchase lease (see (b) 
above). 


(v) Purchases of Residential Leases. A holder of a residential lease (including any 
additional residintial leases) may, after the expiration of the first 5 years of his lease. 
apply to purchase the land held thereunder. The local Land Board fixes the price ond 
reports to the Minister, who may either grant or refuse the application. No person may 
hold more than one such purchase. 


(vi) Purchases of Week-end Leases and Town Lands Leases. The holder-of a week-end 
lease or of a town lands lease may apply to purchase the land comprised therein, and the 
Minister may either grant or refuse such application. The price is the capital value of the 
land at the date of application and is determined by the local Land Board. The purchase 
money must be paid within 3 months, or within euch further period as the Minister may 
determine, interest being chargeable at 5 per cent. per annum. 


(vii) Purchases of Suburban Holdings, The land contained within a suburban holdin 
may, with the consent of the Minister, be purchased by the holder thereof, on sardan 
of the purchase money in ten equal annual instalments with 24 per cent. interest The 
value of the land, exclusive of the improvements effected by the bolder, is fixed sy the 
local Land Board, and the purchase is subject to a condition of residence on the land for 5 


years from the date of taking up the suburban holding. No transfer of land 
may be made without the consent of the Minister. od Neier 


(viii) Areas Sold by Auction and Special Purchases, exclusive of Town Blocks within 
Irrigation A reas. During the year ended 30th June, 1927, the total area sold was 2 028 
acres, of which 595 acres were sold by auction and 255 acres as after-auction purchases 


while 28 acres were sold as improvement purchases and 2,150 acres i 
: as special 
The amount realized for the sale of the whole area was £122,474. pecial purchases. 
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(ix) Areas Alienated as Conditional Purchases. At the 30th June, 1927, tho total 
number of conditional purchases in existence was 69,046, covering an area of 19,635,068 
acres. The following table gives particulars of conditional purchases, including non - 
residential conditional purchases and special area. conditional purchases, from 1922-23 
to 1926-27, together with the total area for which deeds had been issued up to 20th 
June, 1927 :— 


_CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27, 


Applications received.(a) | Applications Confirmed.(a) Se eae 
Year ended 
30th June— ; eo 
Number. Area. Number. Area. Rpeing the : es 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1923... = 361 69,524 200 34,453 667,073 |. 20,637,146 
19245 es ran | 379 70,784 991 a... AR V7, 596,124 |. 21,233,270 
192555" Be 423 68,496 344 42,123 590,220 | 21,823,490 
1926 .. a: 459 83,281 Shes 30,223 460.217 | 22,283,707 
1927 2 a. 202 61,117 TH 29,706 | 449,117 22,732,824 


(a) xciusive of conversions from other tenures. 

2. Victoria.—(i) Residential Selection Purchase Leases. A person may select from 
land notified in the Gazette as available, a selection purchase lease, the maximum area of 
which ranges from 200 acres of first-class land to 2,000 acres of Class 44 land. The annua} 
rental varies from Is. per acre in the case of first-class land to 23d. in the case of Class 44 
land, for a period of 20 years, or half those rates for 40 years. Certain specified conditions 
must be complied with and improvements effected during the first 6 years, and the selector 
is required to go into occupation within one year and reside on the property or within 
5 miles thereof for 3 years and 9 months during the first 6 years, and may not transfer 
the land during that period. At any time after the expiration of 6 years, provided 
that all the conditions have been fulfilled, and the balance of the purchase money has 
been paid, a Crown grant may be obtained. 

(ii) Non-residential Selection Purchase Leases. These leases are similar to the preceding 
with the exceptions that (a) the provision for payment during 40 years is omitted, (5) 
there is no residential condition, and (c) in the case of first class land, the value of the 
improvements to be effected is double that of those on # residential lease. 

(iii) Licences of Worked-out Auriferous Lands. A person may obtain a licence to 
occupy an allotment of not more than 5 acres of worked-out auriferous lands for a period 
not exceeding 7 years and to a depth of not more than 50 feet, at a rental of not less 
than Is. per acre per annum. Such licences contain conditions prescribed by the Governor. 
If the licensee has complied with all the conditions of his licence for a period of 7 years 
he is entitled to a Crown grant on payment of the purchase money, which is fixed by the 
Board of Land and Works at not less than £1 per acre, from which is deducted the amount 
paid in licence fees. 

(iv) Conditional Purchase Leases of Swamp or Reclaimed Lands. A conditional 
purchase lease of swamp or reclaimed lands covers such term as may be agreed upon 
between the lesseo and the Board of Land and Works, and provides for the payment 
of the value of the allotment with interest at the rate of 44 per cent., by 63 half-yearly 
instalments. ‘The lessee must keep open all drains, etc., and make improvements to the 
value of 10s. per acre in each of the first 3 years, but need not reside on the land. 

(v) Selection Purchase Leases of Mallee Lands. The terms and conditions attached 
to these leases are the same as those attached to ordinary selection purchase leases, but 
the areas may be larger, ranging from 640 acres gf first-class land to 4,000 acres of Class 4a 
land. The lessee must also, within 2 years, clear and cultivate at least one-fourth of his 
holding, and make provision for the storage of water. 

(vi) Murray River Settlements. Crown lands near the River Murray may be subdivided 
into allotments not exceeding 50 acres each and taken up as conditional purchase leases. 
The value of the land is payable in 63 half-yearly instalments with not less than 4} per 
cent. interest. Residential and improvement conditions are laid down, and. after 12 
years, if they have been complied with, a Crown grant may be obtained, 
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(vii) Special Settlement Areas. Crown land, upon which expenditure has been pe 
by the Crown, may be set apart as a special settlement area, and surveyed into pee 8 
not exceeding 200 acres each. Such allotments may be taken up as conditional pure — 
leases, but every Crown grant contains a condition that the land shall at all times 
maintained and used for the purpose of agriculture, and the holder must reside thereon. 

(viii) Conversion of Perpetual Leases into Selection Purchase Leases. A perpetual 
lease may, with the consent of the Board of Land and Works, be surrendered by the 
lessee, and a selection purchase lease (residential or non-residential) obtained in lieu 
thereof. 

(ix) Conversion of Auriferous Lands Licences into Selection Purchase Leases. If 
the Minister of Mines consents, the Board may grant to the licensee of an suriferous 
lands licence a selection purchase lease in lieu thereof, provided that the land is improved 
to the value of £1 per acre and the occupation is bona fide. 

(x) Areas Purchased Conditionally. The subjoined table gives particulars of the 
areas selected conditionally from 1922 to 1926 :— 


AREAS PURCHASED CONDITIONALLY, VICTORIA, 1922 TO 1926. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF SELECTION IN THE MALLEE CoUNTRY.) 


{ 


Particulars. 1922, 1923. 1924, | 1926. 1926. 

Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
With residence .. Te 133,083 122,614 | 95,998 | 66,923 63,577 
Without residence ome 53,603 | 77,903 61,965 | 26,073 29,919 
Total is st 186,686 200,517 157,963 | 92,996 93,496 
No. of selectors ve 741 791 | 552 | 369 ) 509 


3. Queensland.—The granting of freehold tenure having been abolished at the end of 
1916, only those lands which are held under any form of conditional purchase tenure 
granted before the beginning of 1917 can be converted into freehold. Land cannot 
be taken up under any form of conditional purchase. 


4. South Australia—(i) Agreements to Purchase. Crown lands (except town lands) 
which have been surveyed or of which the boundaries have been delineated in the public 
maps, may be offered on agreement to purchase. The area which is to be cleared and 
rendered available for cultivation, and the payments to be made, are notified in the 
Gazette. An application must be accompanied by a deposit of an amount equal to the 
first half-yearly instalment of purchase money. The whole purchase money is payable in 
60 equal half-yearly instalments, including interest at not less than 2 percent. Preference 
is given in allotting land to the applicant who agrees to reside on the land for 9 months 
in each year. If no application is made within 3 months from the date of notification, 
the Commissioner may offer the land at a reduced price. No agreement may be granted 
to any person in the case of land the unimproved value of which exceeds £5,000, nor in 
such manner that the purchaser would hold lands under any tenure, except pastoral 
lease, of which the aggregate unimproved value would exceed that sum, excepting fn 
cases where the land is suitable for pastoral purposes only, under which circumstances 
no agreement to purchase is granted if the carrying capacity of the unimproved land and 
af all other lands held by the applicant would exceed 5,000 sheep, or, if outside Goyder’s 
line of rainfall, 10,000 sheep. The purchaser must fence in the land within 5 years and 
comply with specified conditions respecting improvements, and, after 6 years, if all the 


conditions have been complied with and the balance of the purchase money paid, may 
complete the purchase. 


(ii) Spectal Agreements to Purchase. Where the Commissioner directs, the following 
provisions for payment are made :—(a) No instalments are payable during the first 4 
years ; (6) from the end of the fourth to the end of the tenth year, each instalment is to be 
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at the rate of 2 per cent. of the value of the land, and is to be regarded as interest only ; 
(c) from the end of the tenth year, the interest included in the instalments is at the rate of 
4 per cent. on the value of the land; and (d) the agreement is for 40 years, and the 
purchase money is to be.paid in 60 half-yearly instalments at the rate of £2 16s. 5d. for 
every £100 of the purchase money, including interest, the payment of such instalments 
to commence after the end of the tenth year. 


(iii) Homestead Blocks. Any Crown lands and any lands which the Commissioner 
may acquire as suitable for homestead blocks may be surveyed and offered as homestead 
blocks, provided that the unimproved value of the fee-simple of a block does not exceed 
£100 and that no block is sold for a sum less than the amount paid therefor by the 
Government, together with the cost of offering the same. A homestead block may be held 
under an agreement to purchase, but only by a person gaining his livelihood by his own 
jabour, and the holder must reside thereon for 9 months in each year. Such a block 
may be protected from encumbrance or seizure, if endorsed by the Commissioner as a 
“« Protected Homestead Block.” 3 


(iv) Lands Allotied, The following table gives the areas of the lands allotted under 
Agreements to Purchase, exclusive of lands for Soldier Settlement, during the years 
1922-23 to 1926-27. No Homestead Blocks have been allotted during that period. 


AGREEMENTS TO PURCHASE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


} 


Particulars. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27. 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Eyre’s Peninsula Lands .. | 60,005 | 111,456 90,320 | 121,368 | 159,770 
Murray Lands es oe 36,104 50,745 37,295 57,495 50,768 
Pinnaroo Lands ae ne 11,886 44,991 27,633 62,245 51,476 
Closer Settlement Lands eat o-090 7,302 6,357 7,471 33,857 
Homestead Lands (repurchased) .. 12 19 ae ai 15 
Buckleboo Railway Lands F ate 5,680 10,614 46,710 20,326 
Other Crown Lands .. a 11,619 17,160 8,926 11,802 16,363 


Wotallos: = ae .. | 118,722 | 236,653 | 181,145 | 307,091 | 332,575 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. Agricultural land is divided into two classes — 
cultivable and non-cultivable. The maximum area to be held by any one person is 1,000 
acres of the former or 5,000 acres of the latter, or in similar proportions thereof. 


(ii) Conditional Purchases with Residence. Land may be disposed of subject to the 
following conditions :—(a) The price is fixed by the Governor, with a minimum of 3s. 9d. 
and a maximum (except with special approval) of 15s. per acre, the lease to be from 25 
to.30 years ; (b) the maximum area which one person may hold is 1,000 acres, and the 
minimum, except in approved cases, 100 acres; (c) 7 per cent. of the survey fee to 
be paid in the first 5 years of the lease, and the survey fee with interest and purchase 
money to be paid over the balance of the term ; (d) the lessee must reside on the lease for 
6 months in each year for the first 5 years ; (e) the lessee must expend on prescribed 
improvements an amount equal to one-fifth of the purchase ‘money in every 2 years for 
the first 10 years of his lease, and fence one-half of the holding within 5 years and the 
whole within 10 years; and (f) at any time after 5 years, provided that all conditions 
have been complied with and the full purchase money and fee paid, the Crown grant will 
issue. 

iii iti Purchases without Residence. Land may be disposed of without 
the ee se daa, subject to all the other conditions prescribed in the previous 
sub-section, except that the amount to be expended on improvements must be a sum 
equal to the amount of purchase money, with 50 per cent. added thereto. 
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(iv) Conditional Purchases by Direct Payment. Land may also be disposed of without 
residence conditions, subject to the following :—(a) The price is fixed by the Governor, 
bat at not less than 10s. per acre, payable within 12 months or sooner; (6) the 
application must be accompanied by a deposit of, 10 per cent. of the purchase money, 
and, if accepted, a licence is issued for 7 years; (c) the balance of the purchase money 
must be paid in 4 equal quarterly instalments within 12 months; (d) the lessee must 
fence in the whole of the land within 3 years, and must expend 10s. per acre on improve- 
ments in 7 years; and (e) when all the conditions have been fulfilled, and the full purchase 
money and fee paid, a Crown grant must be issued. 


(v) Conditional Purchases of Land for Vineyards, Orchards, and Gardens. The 
Governor may declare any Crown lands open for selection for vineyards, orchards, and 
gardens, subject to the following conditions :—{a2) The price must be not less than 10s. 
per acre; (6) 10 per cent. of the purchase money must be deposited with the application, 
and if the latter is accepted, a licence is issued for 3 years; (c) the balance of the purchase 
money must be paid in half-yearly instalments within 3 years ; (d) the maximum area 
held by one person must not exceed 50 acres, and the minimum not less than 5 acres ; 
(e) the lessee must within 3 years fence in the whole of the land and plant at least one-tenth 
thereof with vines or fruit trees or cultivate one-tenth as a vegetable garden ; and (f) on 
completion of the conditions, and payment of the purchase money, a Crown grant must 
be issued. 


(vi) Conditional Purchases of Inferior Lands. Land which is classed as inferior and 
sscond or third-class land may also be sold under the conditions mentioned in previous 
paragraphs, but the price may be reduced to not less than 3s. 9d. per acre, and that of 
land infested with poison plant may be reduced in price to not less than Is. per acre. 


(vii) Conditional Purchases by Pastoral Lessees. A pastoral lessee in the South-West 
Division may apply for land within his lease not exceeding one-fifth of the land leased 
by him under conditional purchase, with residence condition, and may hold a maximum 
area of 2,000 acres, and a minimum area of 200 acres. Similarly, a pastoral lessee in 
the Kimberley, North-West, Eastern or Eucla Divisions, who has in his possession at 
least 10 head of sheep or 1 head of large stock for each 1,000 acres, may apply to purchase 
an area not exceeding | per cent. of the total area held by him, the maximum area which 
may be so selected being 2,000 acres, and the minimum 500 acres. 


(viii) Conditional Purchases of Grazing Lands. The Governor may declare lands 
eituated in the South-West, Central or Eucla Divisions, which are unsuitable for 
agriculture, open for selection under the following conditions:—(a) The price must 
be not less than 3s. 9d. per acre; (b) the maximum area which can be held by any one 
person is 5,000 acres, and the minimum 100 acres; (c) on approval of the application, 
accompanied by a deposit of the first instalment of purchase money, a lease for 25 years 
is issued ; (d) the lessee must reside on the lease for 6 months in the first year, and for 
9 months in each of the succeeding 4 years; (e) the lessee must expend on improvements 
an amount equal to one-fifth of the purchase money in every 2 years; and (f) when all 
the conditions have been fulfilled, and the purchase money and fee paid, a Crown grant 
must be issued. ; 


(ix) Homestead Farms. Crown lands, not within a goldfield, may be made available 
for free farms, termed “‘ Homestead Farms.’’ Any person, not already the holder of 
more than 100 acres of freehold land, or land held under special occupation or conditional 
purchase, is entitled to a homestead farm of not more than 160 acres or less than 10 acres. 
A fee of £1 must be paid with the application, and an approved applicant receives an 
occupation certificate for 7 years, and neither the land nor any interest therein of the 
selector is liable to be taken in execution. A selector must comply with the following 
conditions :—(a) Reside for 6 months in each year on the land for the first 5 years; (b) 
within 2 years expend not less than 4s. per acre on the total area ; (c) within 5 years expend 
10s. per acre; (d) within 7 years expend I4s. per acre on improvements and a house; 
and (e) fence one-half within 5 years, and the whole within 7 years, After 7 years : 
selector is entitled to a Crown grant, provided all conditions are fulfilled, or at, any time 
after 12 mouths, provided all improvements are made, a Crown grant may be obtained 
on payment of a sum of 5s, per acre. . 


To Pe 
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(x) Village Allotments. In connexion with any land set apart for selection aa 
homestead farms, the Governor may declare any land within5 miles thereof a village site, 
and such site may be subdivided into, allotments not exceeding in area | acre each. Any 
selector of a homestead farm may select an allotment in such village without payment. 
As soon as the selector is entitled to a Crown grant of his homestead farm, he maiv, on 
payment of £1 and the prescribed fee, obtain a Crown grant of his village allotment. 


- (xi) Working Men’s Blocks. Land may be set apart for working men’s blocks and 
subdivided into lots not exceeding 4 acre each on a goldfield, or 5 acres elsewhere. Any 
person who is not already an owner of land in freehold or on conditional purchase, may 
obtain a lease under the following conditions :—(a) The price must be not less than £1 
per acre, payable at the rate of one-tenth of the purchase money annually ; (6) one person 
may hold one allotment only; (c) the application must. be accompanied by the first 
instalment of purchase money, and, if approved, a lease for 10 years is issued; (d) the 
lessee must reside on the block for $§ months in each of the first 5 years ; (e) the land must 
be fenced in within 3 years, and improvements, in addition, made within 5 years equal 
in value to double the purchase money; and (f) after 5 years a Crown grant must be 
issued, provided all conditions are complied with and the purchase money and fee paid. 


(xii) Special Settlement Lands: Land may be set apart as special settlement lands, 
and may be cleared, drained, or otherwise improved by the Government, and disposed 
of under the provisions of any preceding conditional purchase tenures. 


(xiii) Areas Alienated. The following table shows the number of holdings and the 
areas conditionally selected for which Crown grants were issued and conditionally alienated 
during the years ending 30th June, 1923 to 1927. Under the heading “ Deferred payments 
(with residence)” are included conditional purchases of grazing lands. 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. 


1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26, | 1926-27, 


NoumsBer oF HoLprnas. 


No. No. No. No. No. 
Crown Grants Issued .. a 1,553 1,557 2,153 3,010 2,288 
Conditionally Alienated a 2,997 2,889 2,406 2,579 2,455 
AREAS FOR wHIch CROWN GRANTS WERE IsSUED. 
. Acres. Acres. Acres. "Acres. Acres. 
Free Homestead Farms as 53,506 40,080 38,387 50,814 47,398 
Conditional Purchases .. .. | 272,436 | 285,635 | 343,100 | 490,717 425,754 
Arzas ConDITIONALLY ALIENATED. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Conditional Purchases— fe ; 
_ (i) Deferred Payments (wi 
ne Peery ( .. {1,619,346 1,693,342 |1,462,585 |1,902,316 {2,072,851 
ii) Deferred Payments (with- 
Pie Sige eace) a 95,011 46,380 444.87 32,319 25,284 
iii) Direct P: nts (without 
Ve oe eR a a \ * 1,121 S3Y7 2,606 2,346 2,900 
Free Homestead Farms a 111,202 90,745 73,138 85,025 76,603 
Working Men’s Blocks es ha 8 oe ibs 
' Total: .. “ .. {1,826,680 |1,838,784 | 1,582,816 2,022,006. |2,177,638 
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6. Tasmania.—(i) Selections for Purchase. Rural land is classified into (a) first-class 
land if its value is £1 an acre or over, (b) second-class land if less than £1 but not less than 
10s. an acre, and (c) third-class land if less than 10s. and not less than 5s. an acre, provided 
that no Crown land within the area and during the currency of a pastoral lease may be 
sold at less than 10s. per acre. Any person may select for purchase (a) one lot of first-class 
Jand not exceeding 200 acres nor less than 15 acres on payment of a small deposit and 
the balance of the purchase money in instalments spread over 24 years, provided that 
he is not the holder upon credit of any first-class land or of any unclassified rural land, 
for which the whole of the purchase money has not been paid, or (b) at the value per acre 
fixed by the Surveyor-General, one lot of second-class land not exceeding 300 acres nor, 
less than 30 acres, provided that he is not the holder upon credit of any second-class land 
for which the whole of the purchase money has not been paid, or (c) at the value per acre 
fixed by the Surveyor-General, one lot of third-class land not exceeding 600 acres nor less 
than 60 acres, provided that he is not the holder upon credit of any third-class land for 
which the whole of the purchase money has not been paid. The terms of purchase are as 
follows :—a sum equal to one-third of the price is added thereto by way of premium allowed 
for credit, and the whole sum is payable by a small deposit in the case of (a) or by a deposit 
of one-fortieth part thereof in the case of (b) and (c), and the balance in 18 and 14 annual 
instalments respectively. The following conditions must be observed :—(a) a purchaser 
of first-class land must during 8 consecutive years improve the land to the extent of 2s. 6d. 
per acre annually, and the land must be occupied for 5 years either by himself, a member 
of his family, or someone employed by him, and (6) on second and third-class land, 
improvements must be effected during 5 consecutive years to the value of Is. per acre 
annually. 


(ii) Additional Selections for Purchase. Any selector for purchase may make a further 
selection and purchase under the same terms and conditions, provided that the total area 
held by him does not exceed the maximum allowed for each class of land. 


(ili) Homestead Areas. Any person who is not the holder on credit of any land may 
select and purchase at the price fixed one lot of first-class agricultural land, not exceeding 
50 acres nor less than 15 acres. The purchase money is payable by a deposit at the time 
of selection, and the balance in 18 years in instalments, but no instalments are payable 
for the first, second, and third years. The purchaser must occupy the land within 4 
years for a period of 5 years, and during that period effect improvements to the valve 
of £1 per acre, 


(iv) Selections in Mining Areas. Any person may select and purchase in a mining 
area one lot of first-class land, not exceeding 100 acres, on the condition that 2s. 6d. be 
expended per acre per annum on improvements for 8 years. The price is fixed by the 
Surveyor-General. Land within 1 mile of a town may be selected and purchased only 
in lots of not Jess than 10 acres nor more than 20 acres. The residence condition is for 
3 years, to be commenced within 2 years. 


(v) Sales by Auction. (a) Town Lands. Town lands may be sold by auction on 
credit, in which case one-third of the purchase money is added thereto as interest. Onoe- 
fourteenth of the purchase money so increased must be paid at the time of sale, and the 
balance in 13 annual instalments, Improvements must be made within 5 years to the 
value of a sum equal to the purchase money, otherwise such land and any improvements 
thereon are liable to be forfeited. 


(6) Rural Lands. Rural lands may be sold by auction for cash or on credit. After 
survey and before sale such lands must be classified into first class, second class, and third 
class lands, with the following minimum upset prices—first class, £1 per acre ; second class, 
10s. per acre; and third class, 5s. per acre. Lots of less than 15 acres of first-class Samet 
may be sold only for cash. When sold on credit, one-third of the purchase money is added 
thereto as interest, and one-fortieth of the whole must be paid as deposit, and the balance 
in 14 annual instalments. Whether sold for cash or on credit, the same conditions of 
residence and improvements apply as in the case of land selected for purchase. 


(c) Lands within Mining Areas. Crown land in mining areas, not selected under (iv) 
above, may be sold by auction for cash or on credit, having been previously surveyed 
into lote of (4) not more than 100 acres nor less than 10 acres of first-class land ; (6) not 
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fess than 30 acres of second-class land; and (c) not less than 50 acres of third-class land, 
No land within 1 mile of a town may be sold as second-class land. The upset price may 
not be less than £1 per acre for first-class land, 10s. per acre for second-class, and 5s. per 
acre for third-class land. ‘The usual conditions as to improvements apply, and first-class 
land must be occupied for at least 3 years. 


(vi) After-auction Sales. Town lands, not within 5 miles of a city, rural lands, and 
lands within a mining area, which have been offered for sale by auction and not sold, 
may be sold at the upset price by private contract under the same conditions as if sold 
by auction. 

(vii) Sales by Private Contract. Where any second-class Crown land, being less than 
30 acres in area, and. not contiguous to or adjacent to any other Crown land, is so situated 
as to make it desirable that the same should be sold, it may be sold either on credit privately 
on the same terms as second-class lands or by public auction. In either case, the ordinary 
conditions as to the improvements on the land apply. 


(viii) Special Settlement Areas. The Commissioner of Lands may withdraw from 
selection any area of rural land not less than 1,000 acres in extent which is first-class land 
suitable for agriculture, horticulture, or dairy farming, together with adjacent inferior 
land, and may expend money in improving the same and subdividing it into blocks. 

* Such blocks may be submitted to auction under the ordinary conditions applicable to 
first-class land, or, without having been so submitted (a) may be declared to be open to 
any person; or (b) may be reserved for bona fide immigrants to the extent of one block 
in every six, for purchase by private contract at such price as the Commissioner may 
think fit, the purchase money being spread over 24 years. The usual conditions as to 
residence and improvements apply also to these blocks. 


(ix) Areas Conditionally Purchased. The following table shows the areas alienated 
absolutely under systems of conditional purchases and sales on credit, also the areas sold 
conditionally and the applications for conditional purchases received and confirmed 
during the years 1922 to 1926 :— 


TASMANIA.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Particulars, 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925, I 1926, 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


Completion of Conditional Purchases .. | 67,759 | 81,112 | 69,453 55,623 | 48,577 


Sold Conditionally— 


Selections for Purchase .. Pe 40,502 | 20,138 | 16,760 one 26,608 
Homestead Areas a Ai 78 “ Ap 5 as 
Auction Sales on Credit Se 361 362 2,747 580 277 
Town and Suburban Allotments .. 550 193 32] 962 307 
Total ois ae “s 41,491 20,693 19,828 26,302 | 27,192 
Applications— 
EU ied $3 ae ous 895 769 1,164 575 652 
Confirmed ae ay fe 613 425 304 274 287 


§ 5. Leases and Licences under Land Acts, 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Conditional Leases. Any applicant for or holder of a 
conditional purchase may apply for a conditional Jease of Crown lands adjoining his 
property, provided that the area of the conditional lease does not exceed three times the 
area of the conditional purchase and the combined area does not exceed the maximum 
allowed for conditional purchases. In certain circumstances the maximum area may be 
exceeded in order to make up a home-maintenance area, The term of the lease is 40 years, 
divided into three periods of 15, 15 and 10 years, but the holder of any such lease subsisting 
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at 24th December, 1924, may, upon application made during the last 5 years of the lease, 
have the term thereof extended for a period of 20 vears divided into two periods of 10 years 
each, The annual rent is determined by the local Land Board for the first period and 
remains unchanged for the second and third periods unless redetermined by the Board. 
Where the lease is extended to 60 years the rent for the additional period isdetermined by 
the Board. Pending determination, the provisional rent is fixed at 2d. per acre. The con- 
ditions of residence and improvements are the same as those attached to a conditional 
purchase (see § 4. 1 (i)) and a conditional lease may be converted into an additional] 
conditional purchase. 


(ii) Conditional Purchase. Leases. A conditional purchase lease has a term of 50 
years divided into two periods of 25 years each. The areas of the blocks and the capital 
values are determined by the Minister. The annual rent is 2} per cent. of the capita] 
value, or as determined by the Land Board upon application. Five years’ residence 
is necessary, and special conditions must be complied with. A holder of an original 
conditional purchase lease may apply for an additional conditional purchase lease, 
provided that the combined areas, with other lands held, do not substantially exceed a 
home-maintenance area. At any time after confirmation a conditional purchase lease 
may be converted into a conditional purchase (with or without a conditional lease) or a 
homestead farm. 


(iii) Special Conditional Purchase Leases. A special conditional purchase lease 
together with any additional special conditional purchase lease held in virtue thereof 
must not exceed an area of 320 acres, A deposit of rent at the rate of 6d. per acre must 
be made at the time of application, and, in addition to the conditions other than residence 
attached to a conditional purchase lease, the lessee must within 3 years effect improve- 
ments to the value of from 10s. to £1 per acre as the Minister may determine. There is 
no residence condition attaching to these leases. The lease may be converted into & 
eonditional purchase without residence. : 


(iv) Homestead Selections. Conditions in regard to this method of taking up land 
are set out in Official Year Book No. 18, page 159, but practically no lands are now set 
apart under this tenure except as additions to existing holdings. 


(v) Homestead Farms. A classified area may be subdivided into farms of such areas 
as the Minister may determine, the capital value and any special conditions as to improve- 
ments, etc., being notified in the Government Gazette. Such farms are leased in perpetuity 
at a rental determined by the Land Board upon application, or at the rate of 2} per 
cent. of the capital value, which is subject to re-appraisement at the expiration of 25 
years and every 20 years thereafter. Residence is obligatory for 5 years, and the holder 
may, during the first 5 years, in lieu of paying rent, expend during each year a sum equal to 
not less than the amount of rent for such year in effecting permanent improvements. The 
holder of an original homestead farm may, in order to make up a home-maintenance 
area, apply also for an additional homestead farm. A homestead farm may, under 
certain conditions, be converted into a conditional purchase or a conditional purchase 
and conditional lease ; a conditional purchase lease; or a Crown lease. 


(vi) Settlement Leases. Allusion to this method of tenure will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 18, page 159, but practically no lands are now set apart thereunder. 


(vii) Special Leases. Special leases may be granted for a period not exceedin 
28 years for (a4) wharves and jetties; (b) miscellaneous purposes, including Sy 
agriculture and business purposes, up to 320 acres; or (c) tramway or irrigation purposes 
not exceeding 3 chains in width without any limit in length. The rent is determined b 
the local Land Board. The whole or part of a special lease granted for irrigation or pie 
laneous purposes may be eonverted into certain specified tenures. : 


(viii) Annual Leases for Pastoral Purposes. Crown lands may be offered by auction 
or by tender in areas not exceeding 1,920 acres om annual lease, or may be applied for 
in the prescribed manner, im which case the rent is fixed by the local Land Board. An 
annnal lease is renewed by payment of rent in advance, but may be terminated by the 


x 
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Minister on three months’ notice. An annual lease does not exempt the land held there- 
under from sale or lease of any kind. The holder of such lease may apply for the 
whole or part of the lease as a lease under improvement conditions, and may be granted 


a lease of an area sufficient for the maintenance of a home for a period not exceeding 
10 years. 


(ix) Scrub Leases. Crown land wholly or partly covered by scrub or noxious 
undergrowth, may be leased for a term up to 21 years, which may be extended to 28 
years, subject to such conditions as the local Land Board may make for the purpose of 
destroying the scrub. The term of the lease is divided into such periods as the Minister 
may determine, and the rent for the second and subsequent periods is fixed by the local 
Land Board. Under certain circumstances a home-maintenance area may be converted 
into a homestead selection during the last year of the lease. 


(x) Snow Leases. Land usually covered by snow for a part of each year may be 
leased by auction or tender in areas not exceeding 10,240 acres for a period up to 14 years, 
but no person may hold more than one such lease. 


(xi) Inferior Lands Leases. Leases of land of inferior character or in isolated 
positions may be granted (subject to the terms notified in the Gazette) either by tender 
or sold by auction, or, if no bid is received at auction, on application at the upset price. 
A home-maintenance area may be converted into a homestead grant during the last year 
of the lease. 


(xii) Crown Leases. Crown leases may be disposed of for agriculture or grazing, 
or for both, in such blocks and subject to such special! conditions as the Minister may 
determine. The term is for 45 years with a residence condition of five years, which may 
in certain circumstances be fulfilled elsewhere. The annual rent is as determined by 
the Land Board upon application, or at the rate of 1} per cent. of the capital value 
of the land, which is re-appraised every 15 years. The first year’s rent may be 
remitted if permanent improvements to a like value have been effected in addition 
to those required under the conditions of the lease. During the last 5 years of the lease, 
the holder, unless debarred by notification, may convert an area thereof not exceeding 
that of a home-maintenance area into a homestead farm. Such lease may be converted 
into a conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease. 


(xiii) Improvement Leases. Crown land not in the Western Division and which is 
not suitable for settlement until improved may be leased subject to the following con- 
ditions :—(a) the term must not exceed 28 years; (6) the area must not exceed 20,480 
acres ; (c) the amount bid at auction, or offered by tender, or the upset rent, is to be the 
annual rent; (d) covenants may be specified for the improvement of the land; and (e) 
during the last year of the lease the holder may apply for a homestead grant of a portion 
of the lease, not exceeding a home-maintenance area, and has a tenant-right in the 
improvements which he has made. 


(xiv) Occupation Licences. An occupation licence entitles the licensee to occupy 
Crown lands for grazing purposes, but the licence is renewable only from year to year, 
and the fees are liable to re-determination annually. 


(xv) Leases of Town Lands. Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may 
be leased by auction or tender, such lease being in perpetuity and not subject to any 
term of residence. The area must not exceed }acre. The value of the land is re-appraised 
every 20 years, and the rent is fixed at 2} per cent. of such value. Except in special 
circumstances no person may hold more than one lease. The land comprised in such 
lease may be purchased under certain conditions. 


(xvi) Suburban Holdings. The Minister may set apart suburban Crown lands, or 
Crown lands within population boundaries, or within the Newcastle pasturage reserve, or 
any other Crown land, for disposal by way of suburban holdings. The area of each 
holding is determined by the Minister, and the title is a lease in perpetuity. Residence 
for 5 years is necessary. The rent is as determined by the Land Board upon application, 
or at the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value, which is re-appraised every 20 years. 
‘An additional suburban holding may be acquired by the holder of an original holding. 
A suburban hoiding may be purchased under certain conditions. 
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(xvii) Week-end Leases. A week-end lease must not exceed 60 acresy and is held _ 
‘in perpetuity. Tho rent is 24 per cent. of the capital value, which, after 25 years, is 
re-appraised every 20 years. No residence condition is attached, but improvements 
other than fencing must -be effected to the value of £1 per acre within 5 years, and any 
special conditions carried out that may be notified. No person may hold more than 
one week-end lease except as mortgagee. 


(xviii) Residential Leases. A holder of a miner’s right may, for the purpose of bona 
fide residence, acquire a residential lease on a goldfield or mineral field, provided that:— 
(a) the area does not exceed 20 acres; (b) the term does not exceed 28 years; and (c) 
the conditions as prescribed are fulfilled. An additional residential lease may be acquired 
provided the combined areas do not exceed 20 acres. A resident holder of an area ona gold- 
field or mineral field may similarly hold a residential lease together with the area which he 
already holds, but the total area of the two together must not exceed 20 acres. A 
residential lease may be purchased under certain conditions. 


(xix) Holdings within Irrigation Areas. Land is made available for disposal by way 
of purchase in fee-simple or lease, the purchase money or annual rental being determined 
by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. Irrigation farm purchases; 
irrigation farm leases and non-irrigable leases may be sold by public auction or tender. 
The purchase money in respect of an irrigation farm purchase and a non-irrigable 
purchase may be made by a deposit of £5 and a number of instalments. In the case 
of a town land purchase the terms are fixed by the Commission. The title to an 
irrigation farm lease and a town land lease is a lease in perpetuity, the annual rent for the 
first twenty-five years of which is fixed and is again fixed each succeeding twenty years. 
The title to a non-irrigable lease may be a lease in perpetuity or for such term as may be 
determined. The performance of residential conditions commences within six months of 
the grant of an application for an irrigation farm purchase and an irrigation farm lease, 
and, when specially provided, in cases of non-irrigable purchases and non-irrigable leases. 
The holder is released from residential conditions when certain improvements have been 
effected to the satisfaction of the Commission. No residence condition attaches to a town 
land purchase or lease. 


Irrigation farm leases, non-irrigable leases and town land leases may, if conditions 
have been complied with, be converted into purchases. Upon payment of any moneys 
due and if all conditions have been complied with, a Crown grant for an estate in fee-simple 
is issued to the holder of the purchase. 


(xx) Western Lands Leases. Under the Western Lands Act the Minister may 
declare Crown lands in the Western Division open for lease, and specify the area and rent. 
No rental may be less than 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof nor more than 7d. per 
sheep on the carrying capacity, and may not be increased by more than 25 per cent. at 
each re-appraisement. The successful applicant is notified in the Gazette and must pay the 
first year’s rent within one month after such notification. All leases issued under the 


Western Lands Act expire not later than the. 30th June, 1943, except extended 
leases. 


(xxi) Forest Permits and Leases. Under the Forestry Act, permits may be granted 
(4) to graze and water horses and cattle ; (6) to occupy land as tho site of a sawmill or 
other building, or any tramway, wharf, or timber depot ; (c) to occupy land for charcoal 
burning or bee farming or other approved purpose ; (d) to occupy land for growing fodder ; 
and (e) to ringbark or otherwise kill or destroy trees. The fees are prescribed by regula- 
tion. Leases of land within State forests may also be granted for grazing or other approved. 
purposes for any term not exceeding 20 years. 


(xxii) Areas Occupied under Leases and Licences. On the 30th June, 1927, there: 
_ were 89,982 leases and licences current under the control of the Department of Lands. 
and the Western Land Board, comprising 114,082,488 acres of Crown lands, 


The following table shows the areas. which were granted under lease or licence during 
each year and those held under various descriptions of leases and licences at the end 
of the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


ae 
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AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE.—NEW Sow! WALES, 
Y : 1922-23 TO 1926~-27.(a) 


Particulars, 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27 
: 
Areas taken up under Crown Lands ; 
Act, Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres. 
Occupation licences ~ =e 10,150 34,526 11,700 41,867 mietA 
Oonditiona] leases AG “ 132,444 233,123 179,241 46,817 47 267 
Conditional purchase leases Aan 164 656 a = we 
; Settlement leases ~ os 19,753 9,900 4,731 13,596 "3 416 
—- Improvementleases .. a 3,500 3,205 11,872 a 1.960 
5 Annual leases .. we ae 275,147 468,311 70,112 117,299 135289 
Scrubleases .. 5 ie 4,718 9,812 9,870 28,900 1,748 
Specialleases .. fa x 131,098 88,506 109,692 91,489 92 480 
= Residential leases $6 aa 319 359 277 496 429 
Permissive occupancies .. 55 436,425 439,682 451, 962 469,077 583,507 
+ Prickly-pear leases = ee = Pies An 5, 739 
' Crown leases .. & ne 550,254 406,721 367,031 369,256 246 187 
Homestead farms 460,502 371,816 624,632 307,259 140/412 
Homestead selections. and grants 9,124 10,017 2,922 6,228 14/523 
Suburban holdings ee bs 5,180 3,617 641 419 1,547 
( Week-end leases aS 5c 219 108 61 56 eG: 
Leases of town lands ; 2 ors a > 2 
Returned soldiers’ special holdings 110 22 4 11 25 
Inferior land leases “5 ae 1,280 aie 10,058 “i ie 
Irrigation farms ne =e ~ 1,338 1,357 3,224 1,879 
Snow leases .. ot we cro me os o 33,728 18,000 
4 Areas taken up under Western | 
“y Lands Act. | 
’ Leases 5 s< ce 271,166 2,710,890 4,677,997 2,133,338 1,666,097 
2 Permissive occupancies oe ae 382,445 38,660 180,483 82,152 195,871 
> Total .. sf +. | 2,693,950 | 4,831,269| 6,614,638] 38,744,199 | 3,174,819 


(a) See also § 7.1. (vii), page 168, 


AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27.(a) 


Particulars. 1922-23. | 1928-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-97. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
} Outgoing pastoral leases a6 399,944 270,222 227,240 220,209 211,660 
u Occupation § (i) Ordinary oe 2,787,985 2,455,642 2,207,313 8,271,558 2,916,778 
‘ licences ( (ii) Preferential .. 770,192 715,240 678,980 600,701 503,476 
Homestead leases aa re 15,207 Zs oe 36 Ea 
‘ , Conditional leases i .. | 14,134;010 | 14,075,585 | 13,939,068 | 12,732,099 | 12,239,782 
: Conditional purchase leases ae 293, 013 265,643 246,355 203,084 205,72 
Settlement leases ate ». |, 8,953,368 3,836,205 | 3,712,740 8,474,761 3,334, 386 
oH Improvement leases ara se 2,903,511 2,707,312 2,185,952 1,928,950 1,606,767 
i Annual! leases .. “te . 1,949,887 1,694,209 | 1,477,571 1,434,482 1,376,768 
‘ Scrubleases .. a :. | 13165;782 | 1,099,355 | 1,046,596 816,782 718,748 
4 Snow leases ne vis we 126,020 126,020 126,020 159,746 177,746 
Special leases .. an ae 828,091 795,780 795,908 752,409 767,328 
Inferior land leases 5 1 59,787 59,787 72,200 60,160 45,902 
as on gold an 
| bee A aes en 11,849 11,527 10,028 10,338 10,021 
‘ and school lands ols 11 
- Lap iliven aee E (0) He 2,063,273 2,182,302 | 2,441,260 2,542,842 2,919,990 
Prickly-pear leases ie Ae 24,829 21,028 19,298 16,779 19,776 
. Crown leases .. * ; 4,519,500 | 4,764,214 | 4,874,737| 6,171,229 | 5,260,371 
: Homestead farms ae 3,014,076 3,309,141. | 8,772,847 3,965,044 4,007,564 
= Homestead selections and grants .. 915,483 951,594 | 017,688 938,412 | 1,009,674 
Ss Suburban holdings ~~... re 59,732 56,376 53,904 52,998 54,865 
“4 Week-end leases oO aa 714 "791 675 403 392 
4 Leases of town lands 134 129 ‘21 128 119 
: ~ Returned soldiers’ special holdings | 28,711 23,826 24,986 18,790 181546 
; Irrigation farms and blocks +. 129,414 282,246 285,864 | 302,066 
; Western land leases and licences (c) 75,368,253 | 75,365,499 | 75, 642, 064 | 76,108,958 76,384,041 
j 
; eh ne .. | 115,893,357 | 114,916,852 114,656,643 | 114,758,517 |"114,082,488 
(a) See also § 7. 1.(vii), page 168. (6) Permissive occupancies in the Western Division not included, 


(c) Includes permissive occupancies. 


FF 
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2. Victoria.—(i) Perpetual Leases. A person may take up as a perpetual lease an 
area of Crown land varying from 600 acres of first-class land to 2,880 acres of Class 44 
land. Tbe annual rental is fixed by the Board cf Land and Works every 10 years. 
Specified improvements must be effected during the first 6 years, and residence on or 
within 5 miles of the land for 6 months during the first year and for 8 months during 
each of the 4 following years is necessary, but, if one-fourth of the allotment be 
cultivated during the first 2 years and one-half before the end of the fourth year, 
the residence covenant is not enforced. 

(ii) Auriferous Lands Licences. Licences may be granted for any period not 
exceeding one year, entitling the holder to reside on or cultivate auriferous land not 
comprised within a city or town, and not exceeding in extent 20 acres. The terms and 
conditions are such as are approved by the Governor. No person may hold more than one 
licence. After the value of*the land has been paid in rent, only a nominal rent is payable. 

(iii) Leases of Swamp or Reclaimed Lands. Swamp or reclaimed lands may be 
leased in allotments not exceeding 160 acres, for a term of 21 years, subject to the lessee 
keeping open all drains, etc., thereon. The rent is fixed according to the value of the 
land as determined by the Board of Land and Works. The lessee must effect improve- 
ments to the value of 10s. per acre in each of the first 3 years, but residence on the 
land is not necessary. 

(iv) Perpetual Leases of Swamp or Reclaimed Lands. The conditions under which 
these leases may be taken up are similar to those of ordinary leases, except that the lease 
is held in perpetuity, and the rent is fixed at 4 per cent. of the value of the land, which 
is re-appraised every 10 years. 

(v) Grazing Licences. Grazing licences may be granted for a term not exceeding 
7 years subject to cancellation at any time. In the case of returned soldiers, leases may 
be granted for 14 years. The rental varies according to the class of land. : 

(vi) Perpetual Leases of Mallee Land. Perpetual leases of Mallee land may be 
granted for areas ranging from 640 acres of first-class land to 4,000 acres of Class 44 land. 
The rent is 1} per cent. of the value of the land, which is re-appraised every 10 years. 
Residence is necessary during 6 months of the first year and during 8 months in each 
of the following 4 years, but the residence condition is waived if one-fourth of the land 
is cultivated within 4 years and one-half by the end of the sixth year, or, alternatively, 
if improvements, ranging in value from 10s. to 2s. 6d. per acre, according to the class 
of land, are effected during the first 6 years. 

(vii) Miscellaneous Leases and Licences. Leases up to 2] years at an annual rental 
of not less than £5, and annual licences at various rates are issued for different purposes, 
such as sites for residences, gardens, inns, stores, smithies, butter factories, creameries, 
brickworks, etc. Licensees who have been in possession of land for 5 years (if such 
land is situated outside the boundaries of a city) may purchase the same at a price to 
be determined by the Board. 

(viii) Bee Farm Licences. Annual licences for bee farms may be issued for areas 
of not more than 10 acres at such fees as the Minister may fix. 

(ix) Bee-Range Area Licences. A bee-range licence may be secured on payment 
of 4d. for every acre of Crown land within a radius of 1 mile of the apiary, and in 
connexion therewith all suitable timber may be protected from destruction although 
held under grazing lease or licence. 

(x) Hucalyptus Oil Licences. A licence may be granted of land suitable for the 
growth of trees in connexion with the manufacture or production of eucalyptus oil. The 
licence is in foree for such period and subject to such conditions as may be prescribed. 

(xi) Forest Leases. Under the Forests Act, a person may obtain, for a term not 
exceeding 12 years, a lease of Crown land within any reserved forest for (a) the grazing 
of cattle; (6) sawmilling purposes, but not exceeding 3,000 acres in extent; or (c) any 
miscellaneous purpose for which a miscellaneous lease may be granted under the Land 
Act. The rent and conditions are as prescribed. 

(xii) Forest Licences. Under the same Act, and subject to prescribed conditions, 
the Forests Commission may grant to any person for any term not exceeding one year 
a licence to occupy (a) any area for the grazing of cattle ; (b) a special area, not exceeding 
640 acres, for the cutting of timber; (c) an area, not exceeding one acre, for residence 
purposes; or (d) an area for any of the miscellaneous purposes for which a miscellaneous 
licence may be granted under the Land Acts. 


a 
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(xiii) Forest Townships. A sufficient part of any reserved forest may be set apart 
as a forest township site, and divided into allotments. Such allotments may, upon the 
prescribed terms and rental, be leased for any term not exceeding 20 years to any 
person engaged in the forest industry or to any business person, and these leases are 
renewable. ; 

(xiv) Areas held under Leases and Licences. The following statement shows the 
areas of Crown lands occupied under leases and licences from 1922 to 1926. Ali grazing 
area leases expired on the 29th December, 1920 :-— 


CROWN LANDS UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE.—VICTORIA, 1922 TO 1926, 


Tenure. 19~2. 1928. 1924, 1925 1926, 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Grazing licences (exclusive of Mallee) .- 6,647,808 6 647,800 | 6,393,679 4 673,221 4 633,421 
Mallee Jands “2 Se Bis 2,405,320 2,405,228 | 1,699,422 2,142,763 1,392 097 
Auriferous lands (licences) .. =e 61.577 56,784 53,227 46.992 46 247 
Swanip lands (leases) Ss ot 1,697 2,854 2.866 2,514 2 514 
Perpetualleases  .. =: “= 7,559 5,240 4,882 5,046 5,046 

Perpetual leases under Malize Lands 
Acts 1896-1901 .. ti a 113,632 702,518 190,457 108.207 95.827 
| 

Total ate ae ae 9,237,593 9,220,529 | 8,254,733 6 976.803 6,175,152 


3. Queenstand.—(i) Perpetual Lease Selections. The areg of a perpetual leaso 
selection must not exceed 2,560 acres, and is held under a lease in perpetuity. An applicant 
for such lease, who undertakes to reside on his selection during the first 5 years of his 
lease, has priority over other applicants, and further priority is granted to an applicant 
who, in addition, agrees to cultivate at least one-twelfth of his selection within the first 
3 years. The annual rent during the first 15 years is 1} per cent. of the notified capital 
value, provided that the rent for the second year is a peppercorn (if demanded). 
The annual rent for each period of 15 years thereafter is determined by the Land 
Court at a similar percentage of the unimproved capital value of the land as fixed by 
that Court. Where the land is in a prickly-pear area or a buffer area under the Prickly- 
pear Act, the maximum area allowed to one person may exceed 2,560 acres. The 
duration of each period of a selection in such an area is 30 years, and the Prickly- 
pear Land Commission, instead of the Land Court, fixes the rent. 

(ii) Perpetual Lease Prickly-pear Selections. The maximum area for a perpetual 
lease prickly-pear selection is 2,560 acres, and the same conditions as to priority apply 
as in the case of an ordinary perpetual lease selection. The lease is in perpetuity and 
contains a condition for the destruction of the prickly pear and other noxious plants 
thereon. The rent for the first period, which correspouds with the time allowed for 
the destruction of the prickly pear, is a peppercorn (if demanded), and for the following 
period of 30 years, 14 per cent. of the notified capital value. The rent for each 
sueceeding period of 30 years is 1} per cent. of the capital value as determined by the 
Prickly-pear Land Commission. 

(iii) Pastoral Leases. The Minister may, by notification in the Gazette, declare 
any Crown land open for pastoral lease, subject to conditions as to fencing, improvements, 
and the destruction of noxious weeds. The notification must specify the areas to be 
leased, the maximum area which one person may hold, the term of the lease, which 
must not exceed 30 years, and the rent per square mile for the first period of 10 years. 
The rent for the second and third periods of 10 years is fixed by the Land Court. Ina 
prickly-pear area or buffer area the periods are: 20 years, and the Prickly-pear Land 


Commission fixes the rent. 

(iv) Preferential Pastoral Leases. When the terms of the opening notification 80 
indicate, land may be applied for during the first 6 months only as preferential pastoral 
leases, and, in that case, no person who is under 16 years of age or is the selector or lessee 
of a grazing selection or the owner of freehold land of an area of 5,000 acres and upwards 
shall be competent to apply for or hold the land as a preferential pastoral lease. The 
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holder of an ordinary pastoral lease will also be debarred from applying for or holding 
the specified land under preferential pastoral lease if the area of the latter combined 
with that of the pastoral holding exceeds the maximum area mentioned in the notification. 
When an applicant for a preferential pastoral lease on making his application offers that 
the holding shall be subject to the condition of personal residence during the first 7 years, 
and undertakes to perform that condition, he receives priority over applicants who do 
not make such offer. In other respects the conditions as regards improvements and the 
destruction of noxious weeds are the same as in the case of an ordinary pastoral lease. 
The holder of a preferential pastoral lease must hold and use the land for his own exclusive 
benefit, but such stipulation is not made in connexion with an ordinary pastoral lease. 


(v) Pastoral Development Leases. Crown lands may be opened for pastoral 
development leases for a maximum term of 40 years. subject to conditions calculated 
to encourage the lessee to successfully develop the land, which development would 
otherwise be abnormally costly. 


(vi) Prickly-pear Leases. The Minister, on the recommendation of the Prickly-pear 
Land Commission, may, by notification in the Gazette, declare any Crown land (being 
pricklv-pear land) open for prickly-pear lease subject to any of the conditions applicable 
to pastoral holdings situated outside a prickly-pear area or buffer area. The land 
comprised in a prickly-pear lease or any part thereof may be resumed for agricultural or 
mixed farming settlement without compensation except for improvements. The rent 
for the second and each succeeding period of 10 years is determined by the Prickly-pear 
Land Commission. 


(vii) Occupation Licences. Annual licences are granted to occupy Crown lands, 
either after notification in the Gazette or by the Minister without competition. In the 
former case the rent is asenotified, and in the latter is as fixed by the Minister. Licences 
expire on the 31st December in each year, but may be renewed from year to year upon 
payment of the rent on or before the 30th September, and the rent may be increased 
on or before that date. A licence is determinable at any time by the Minister on 3 
months’ notice. 


(viii) Special Leases. The Governor may issue a lease of any portion of land for any 
manufactory, or for any industrial, residential or business purposes, or for any race-course 
or recreation purposes, for a period not exceeding 30 years upon such conditions as he 
thinks fit. A lease may also be issued of reserved lands which are infested with noxious 
weeds or scrub, conditionally on the lessee destroying such noxious plants. 


(ix) Grazing Selections. Crown land may be leased as grazing selections, but no 
person may hold a grazing selection or selections exceeding 60,000 acres in the aggregate. 
A grazing selection must be fenced within 3 years with a stock-proof fence, a rabbit-proof 
fence, a marsupial-proof fence or with a fence which is both rabbit-proof and marsupial- 
proof as the terms of the notification opening the land for selection require, and when so 
fenced the selector is entitled to a lease, and in the case of land suitable for sheep, the 
applicant may be required to stock the selection with his own sheep fora specified period, and 
to use the land thereafter for wool growing. A condition is imposed for the destruction 
of noxious weeds. The annual rent for the first 7 years is as notified or tendered, and for 
each succeeding period of 7 years is as determined by the Land Court, except in the case 
of selections in a prickly-pear area or a buffer area. In such cases the Prickly-pear Land 
Commission determines the rent for the period of 14 years instead of 7 years. Grazing 
selections may be either (a) grazing farms, or (b) grazing homesteads ; and when land is 
declared open for grazing selection it must be available for grazing homesteads only during 
the first 56 days. If at the expiration of that period the land has not been applied for 
it shall for a further period of 34 days be deemed to be withdrawn from selection, after 
which it will be available for selection as a grazing farm only. The lease of a grazing 
farm is subject to the condition of occupation during the whole term. In the case of 
a grazing homestead the lease is subject to conditions of personal residence during the 
first 7 years of the term, and to occupation during the remaining period, provided the 
original selector continues to hold the selection. In the event of the sale of the selection 
the purchaser is required to fulfil the condition of personal residence for 5 years from 


the date of transfer, and thereafter the occupation condition applies, provided there is 
no further transfer. 
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(x) Auction Perpetual Leases. Perpetual leases of (a) town lands, in areas not 
exceeding half-an-acre; (6) suburban lands, in areas not exceeding 5 acres; and (c) 
country lands, in areas not exceeding 640 acres, may be sold by auction to any person, 
to trustees for religious or charitable bodies, or to companies. Improvements to the 
value of at least £25 must be effected within 2 years, and the rent during the first 
15 years is fixed at 3 per cent. of the upset price, or of such greater capital sum as has 
been bid by the purchaser. For each period of 15 years thereafter, the rent is 3 per 
cent. of such unimproved value of the land as is determined by the Land Court. No 
person may hold more than 6 town or 6 suburban Jeases in any one town or adjacent 
thereto. 

(x) Areas taken wp under Lease or Licence. The following table gives particulars 
of the areas taken up under lease or licence during the years 1922 to 1926 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE.—QUEENSLAND, 1922 TO 1926. 


Tenure. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Actes. Acres, 
Pastoral leases 2,998,480 | 3,326,320 | 4,594,760 | 12.019.560 | 21,520,000 
Occupation licences 7,993,560 |. 7,757,440 4,291,600 5.900.280 6.578520 
Grazing farms .. ie a 1,306,603 1,988,428 744,565 1.167.474 1.270.605 
Grazing homesteads ae -. | 1,673,724 2,853,341 3,083,548 2,155,991 1,495,751 
Perpetua! lease selections ae 250,518 205,282 278,137 366,952 201 3.8 

Perpetual lease prickly-pear selee- 

tions or 0 = 154,359 140,093 85,296 169,442 - 274 276 
Auction perpetual leases, Town .. 206 175 127 188 145 
a a » Suburban 371 187 214 175 58 
a s », Country 924 1,067 1,293 1,631 1,272 
Special leases .. oa ae 18,012 25,905 55,015 68,343 46,495 
Leases of reserves 18,059 46,741 33,915 94,539 120.645 
Prickl y-pear leases ae ae ae Xe 8,605,880 
Total 14,414,807 | 16,294,979 | 138,168,470 | 21,964,575 34,113,025 


The following particulars are available respecting leases taken up in 1927 :— 


370,728 acres. 
1,168,074 acres. 


Grazing farms ve 
Grazing homesteads = 
Perpetual lease selections .. es 160,088 acres. 
Perpetual lease prickly-pear selections a0 218,432 acres, 


The gross area held at the end of the year 1926 for purely pastoral purposes was 
343,056 square miles. 
One non-competitive perpetual lease was issued during 1926, the total area being 


4} acres. ; 
The total areas occupied under lease or licence will be found in a table at the end of 


this chapter. 


4. South Australia.—(i) Perpetual Leases. Crown lands (except town lands) which 
have been surveyed, or of which the boundaries have been delineated in the public maps, 
may be offered on perpetual lease. Details concerning the area which is to be cleared 
and rendered available for cultivation, and the rent to be paid, are notified in the Gazette. 
- An applicant must deposit with his application 20 per cent. of the first year’s rent (if any). 
Preference is given in allotting land to the applicant who agrees to reside on the lease 
for 9 months in each year. If no application is made within 3 months from the date 
of notification, the Commissioner may offer the land at a reduced rent. No lease may be 
granted to any person of lands the unimproved value of which exceeds £5,000, except 
where the land is suitable for pastoral purposes only, while no lease is granted if the 
carrying capacity of all the lands held by the lessee would exceed 5,000 sheep, or, if 
outside Goyder’s line of rainfall, 10,000 sheep. The lessee must fence the land within 
5 years, and clear and render available for cultivation not less than one-eighth during 
the first 2 years, one-eighth during the second 2 years, and then one-eighth annually 
until three-quarters have been so cleared and rendered available for cultivation. 

(ii) Special Perpetual Leases. Where the Commissioner directs, the following 
provisions apply respecting the payment of rent :—(a) No rent is payable for the first 4 
years ; (b) from the end of the fourth to the end of the tenth year, rent is payable at 
the rate of 2 per cent. of the value of the land ; and (c) thereafter, 4 per cent, of the value 


of the land is payable in perpetuity. 
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(iii) Homestead Blocks. The conditions applying to these blocks are the same as 
those for blocks held under agreement to purchase, except that they are leased in 
perpetuity. (See § 4(iii).) 

(iv) Miscellaneous Leases. Leases may be granted for various purposes for any term 
not exceeding 21 years at such rents and upon such conditions as the Commissioner may 
determine. 


(v) Licences. Licences may be granted of Crown lands for (a) fishermen’s residences 
and drying grounds, (6) manufactories, fellmongering establishments, slaughter houses, 
brick or lime kilns or sawmills, (c) depasturing sheep, cattle or other animals, or (d) any 
other approved purpose. These licences are in force for one year only and are subject 
to such fees and conditions as the Commissioner may impose. 


(vi) Pastoral Leases. These leases are issued under the Pastoral Acts, and are 
granted for a term of 21 or 42 years. The rent is fixed by the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, and is based on the unimproved value, which is re-appraised in the case of 42 
years’ leases after the expiration of 21 years. The lessee must expend in improvements 
such sum not exceeding 10s. per square mile per annum as is recommended by the Pastoral 
Board, but this covenant ceases when £3 per square mile has beenexpended. Conditions 
as to stocking must also be fulfilled. 


(vii) Leases to Discoverers of Pastoral Country, etc. Under the same Acts, a person 
who has-discovered pastoral lands, or has applied for a lease which has been abandoned 
for 3 years or more on account of vermin, may obtain a lease for 42 years at a peppercorn 
rental for the first 10 years, at 6d. per square mile for the next 10 years, and thereafter 
at a rent of 2s. per square mile annually. 


(viii) Special Leases to Discoverers of Water. The Governor may, under the Pastoral 
Acts, issue a permit to any person desirous of searching for water. The permit is in force 
for one year and confers on the holder the exclusive right to search for water on the land 
specified therein, and a preferential right to a lease. The holder of a permit who has 
discovered a permanent supply of water equal to not less than 4,000 gallons per day 
suitable for great cattle may be granted a lease not exceeding 100 square miles at a similar 
rental to that paid by lessees who have discovered pastoral country (see preceding sub- 
section (vii) ). The conditions of stocking are modified, and for 10 years the land is 
exempt from rating under the Wild Dogs Act. The discoverer of such water supply is 
also entitled to a reward of at least £200, provided the supply is not less than 3 miles 
from any existing well or bore. 


(ix) Leases of Resumed Lands (Pastoral). The Commissioner may resume possession 
of any well or other place where water has been found, and of not more than 1 square 
mile of land contiguous thereto, or, in the case of artesian water, 5 square miles. A lease 
of such land may be offered by private contract or by auction, the original lessee of 
the land having a preferential right to such lease. The lessee must maintain an 
accommodation house, if required, and construct facilities for watering stock. 


(x) Irrigation Blocks. Under the Irrigation Act, blocks of land are offered in irrigation 
areas on perpetual lease at rentals fixed by the Irrigation Commission. Provided that 
the block has not been cultivated, one-quarter only of the rent is payable for the first 
year, one-half for the second year, three-quarters for the third year, and thereafter the 
full amount annually. Residence for 9 months in each year is necessary, and certain 
specified improvements must be effected. 


(xi) Town Allotments in Irrigation Areas. Perpetual leases of town allotments in 
irrigation areas must be offered for sale by auction, and, if not so sold, may be sold by 
private contract at not less than the upset price. A lessee must within 18 months effect 
improvements to the value of not less than 10 times the annual rent, but not less than 
£150 if the allotment is used for residential purposes, or £200 if used otherwise. Annual 
licences may also be granted to occupy town allotments. 


(xii) Forest Leases. eases of land comprised in any forest reserve under the Woods 
and Forests Act, for cultivation or grazing or both, are open to application for allotment 
by the Land Board for any term not exceeding 42 years. With the approval of the 
Commissioner of Forest Lands such land may also be leased by the Land Board, With 
the exception of leases in certain scheduled forest reserves, a lessee may apply to 
surrender his lease foran agreement to purchase in lieu thereof. 


A 


“AN 


See 
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(xiii) Areas Leased. The following table gives the areas leased during each of the 
years 1922-23 to 1926-27 under the different forms of lease tenure :— 


AREAS LEASED.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 
| 
Particulars. 1922-23. 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Perpetual leases— 
Homestead lands (repurchased) 1 oi ak ays 
Jrrigation and reclaimed tands .. 490 2,893 3,616 5,261 "1,978 
Non-irrigable land in irrigation ise 
areas or se = ss 5% an aoe 9.396 
Other Crown Jands 284,074 123,039 91,620 166,008 155.630 
Misce llancous leases he 
Grazing ase a0 5c 136,159 21,626 133,898 190,137 33,340 
Grazing and cultivation * 64,371 4,082 116,733 519.958 59.411 
Forest e x 21,840 sh 19,840 2.523 31487 
Pastoral leases - “| 2,259,200 | 2,727,680 958,400 391,520 | 1,299,520 
Total = 33 2,766,135 2,879,320 1,324,107 1,275,407 1,567,762 


The total areas held under lease are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


5. Western Australia..—(i) Pastoral Leases. Crown lands may be leased for pastoral 
purposes, the maximum areas of the blocks and the rentals varying according to the 
division in which they are situated, but no person may acquire more than 1,000,000 
‘acres. Pastoral leases must be stocked within 2 years at the rate of 10 head of sheep 
or 2 head of large stock for each 1,000 acres, within 5 years with double that quantity, 
and for the remainder of the term with 3 times that number. Pastoral leases may be 
held for a term expiring on the 3i1st December, 1948, and the rentals are re-assessed at 
the end of 15 years, but may not be increased by more than 50 per cent. Lessees must 
improve their land to the extent of £5 per 1,000 acres within 5 years, and to the extent 
of £10 per 1,000 acres within 10 years. 


(ii) Sperial Leases. The Governor may grant special leases of Crown lands, not 
exceeding 25 acres in area, for a term not exceeding 21 years, at a yearly rental of not less 
than £2. Such leases are granted for miscellaneous purposes, such as obtaining guano, 
sites for inns or factories, market gardens, and similar objects. 


(iii) Residential Leases. Any unalienated town, suburban or rural lands, may be 
set apart for residential leases and subdivided into lots not exceeding } acre each. The 
terms and conditions are prescribed by regulation. Any holder of a residential lease, 
who has resided thereon for 2 years, may convert the same into a working-man’s block. 


(iv) Leases of Town and Suburban Land. The Governor may lease any town or 
suburban lands for a period of 99 years at an annual rental equa! to 4 per cent. of capital 
value, which is to be re-appraised every 10 years. 


(v) Irrigation Leases. Under the Rights in Water and Irrigation Act, any land 
may be acquired for or dedicated to the purposes of that Act, and the Minister may grant 
leases in perpetuity of any such Jand at an annual rent based on the unimproved capital 
value of the demised land (subject to re-appraisement at prescribed periods) and the value 
of the improvements thereon, subject to such conditions as are prescribed. 


(vi) Forest Permits. Under the Forests Act, the Conservator of Forests may issue 
permits eutitling the holders (a) to take and contract for the sale of forest produce ; (b) to 
occupy land as the site of a sawmill, as a timber depot, for growing fodder ; or (c) to work 
a sawmill; or (d) to make roads or tramways; or (e) to graze and water cattle or for 
any other approved purpose—on lands under his jurisdiction. The term of a permit 
must not exceed 10 years, and permits must be submitted to public auction. The 
Conservator of Forests may also grant forest leases on such conditions as he may think 
fit, for periods not exceeding 20 years, for grazing, agriculture, or other purposes not 


opposed to the interests of forestry. 
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(vii) Areas Leased. The subjoined table gives the number of leases and the areas 
of land leased by the Lands Department during the years ending 30th June, 1923 to 
1927 :-— 

LEASES.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
l 
Particulars. | 1922-93. 


j 


1923-24, 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 


Number of leases issued P| 504 605 537 324 


| Bee | 
| 


AREAS OF LEASES ISSUED. 


Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
Pastoral leases AC rE 5,738,313 | 20,361,793 | 20,841,066 | 8,930,446 | 10,709.963 
Special leases .. ee ifs 3,838 2,265 | 2,894 2,394 2 626 
Leases of reserves ae ave 36,396 | 25,370 | 56,275 | 21,468 111,379 


| ; 
5,778,547 | 20,389,428 | 20,900,235 | 8,954,308 | 10,823,968 


The total areas leased are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Grazing Leases. Leases of grazing lands are put up to auction, 
the upset price being fixed by the Commissioner, but at not less than an annual rent of 
5s. per 100 acres. Lands not disposed of by auction may be gazetted and let by private 
contract. 

(ii) Leases of Land Covered with Button-grass, etc. The Commissioner may lease 
to any person, for a period not exceeding 26 years, any Crown land covered with button- 
grass, river-grass or rushes, at a rental which must not be less than 25s. per 1,000 acres, 
provided that the lessee covenants to improve the area to the value of £2 10s. per 1,000 
acres per annum. 

(iii) Leases of Mountainous Land. Leases for a period not exceeding 21 years may 
be granted of land situated at an altitude of not less than 1,800 feet. The rent is not less 
than £2 10s. per 1,000 acres per annum, and the lessee must improve the land to the 
value of £5 per 1,000 acres annually. 


(iv) Miscellaneous Leases. The Commissioner may lease for a period not exceeding 
14 years land for wharves, jetties, watercourses, manufactories, railways, tramways 
etc. The lessee must carry out the conditions stated in the lease and pay the prescribed 
rent half-yearly. 


(v) Temporary Licences. The Commissioner may grant to any person a temporary 
licence to hold, for not exceeding 12 months, any Crown lands for such purposes and 
on such terms and conditions as may be prescribed. 


(vi) Occupation Licences. An occupation licence for a year expiring on the 3lst 
December may be issued at a fee of 5s. to any person, such licence entitling him to 
occupy the surface of any Crown land within a mining area not exceeding 1 acre in extent. 


(vii) Pastoral Leases. A holder of an occupation licence or any approved person 
may lease within a mining area by private contract a pastoral lease for a period not 
exceeding 14 years, upon such terms and conditions as the Governor may see fit. No 
such lease may exceed 1,000 acres in area. 

(viii) Residence Licences. A residence licence, for which a fee of 10s. is charged, 
_ and which is in force until the 31st December, entitles the holder to occupy for residence 
an area not exceeding } acre in any town situated within a mining area which has been 
surveyed and gazetted as available therefor. 


(ix) Business Licences. A business licence, costing £1 for a year, expiring on the 
31st December, authorizes the holder to occupy for business purposes the surface of any 
Crown land within a mining area, not exceeding 3 acre in area. 


(x) Forest Leases, Licences and Permits. Under the Forestry Act, the following 
leases, permits, and licences may be granted on lands contained in State forests and 
timber reserves :—(a) Forest Permits. A forest permit confers upon the holder, for 
not exceeding 15 years, exclusive rights over the land therein defined for all purposes 
connected with the obtaining, conversion and removal of timber and forest produce. 
Such permit may be submitted to public auction or tender, and is subject to the payment 


~ 
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of royalties on all produce taken, and to the prescribed conditions; (b) Occupation 
Permits. An occupation permit may be granted for a period not exceeding 15 years 
for sawmill sites, timber depots, roads and tramways. A similar permit may also be 
issued entitling the holder to graze and water cattle ; (c) Forest Licences. A forest licence 
authorizes the holder to take forest produce, subject to the payment of fees and royalties 
as prescribed. The term of such licence may not exceed 3 months; (d) Forest Leases. 
Land may be leased on such conditions as the Minister may think fit for not longer than 
14 year8 for grazing, agricultural, or other purposes. No compensation is payable 
for improvements, but the licensee may remove any buildings or fences, or dispose of 
them to an incoming tenant; (e) Plantation Leases. The Minister may grant, for not 
exceeding 60 years, leases for plantation purposes at such rent and upon such conditions 
as may be prescribed. : 


(xi) Areas Leased. The following table gives the areas leased during each year 
and the total areas leased at the end of the years 1922 to 1926 :— 


AREAS LEASED.—TASMANIA, 1922 TO 1926. 
| 


Particulars. | 1922, | 1923. | 1924, | 1925. 1926, 
} 


Arzas LessepD Durina YEAR. 


Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Pastoral leases ee o. 197,597 | 89,666 171,484 188,652 | 243,124 


Tora, ArnErss LEASED at Enp or YAR. 


Ordinary leased land 1,608,000 | 1,577,653 | 1,593,000 | 1,575,000 | — 1,926,100 


| 
Islands Se me Om 108,000 107,000 107,000 106,000 112,000 
Land leased for timber .. es: 236,847 308,072 272,270 282,673 290,100 
| 


Total o. eP 1,952,847 1,992,725 | 1,972,270 | 1,963,673 2:328,200 


7. North Australia and Central Australia—(i) Pastoral Leases. A pastoral lease 
may be granted for such term, not exceeding 42 years, as the Commissions deter- 
mine. The rental for the first period is fixed by the Commissions, and is subject to 
re-appraisement on such dates as are specified in the lease or as are prescribed. 


(ii) Agricultural Leases, Agricultural Jands are classified, and the maximum area 
which may be included in any one lease is as follows :—Division A, Cultivation Farms, 
Class 1, 1,280 acres, Class 2, 2,560 acres : Division B, Mixed Farming and Grazing, Class 1, 
12,800 acres, Class 2, 38,400 acres. Agricultural leases are granted in perpetuity, and 
the rent for the first period is fixed by the Commission, and is re-appraised every 
21 years. The lessee must—(a) in the case of lands for mixed farming and grazing, stock 
the land to the extent prescribed by the regulations and keep it so stocked ; (b) establish a 
home within 2 years and reside on the leased land for 6 months in each year in the case of 
land for cultivation, and for 4 months in each year in the case of land for mixed farming 
and grazing ; (c) cultivate the land to the extent notified by the Commission; and (d) 
fence the land as prescribed. The holder of an agricultural lease may apply for a grant 
in fee-simple of all or portion of the lands comprised in the lease, when, subject to com- 
pliance with certain conditions provided in the lease, the grant may be made. 


(iii) Leases of Town Lands, Leases of town lands are granted in perpetuity, the 
rental being fixed every 14 years. Such leases must, in the first instance, be offered for 
sale by public auction, and if not so sold, may be allotted by the Commission to any appli- 
cant, at the rental fixed by the Commission. The lessee must erect, within such time as is 
notified, buildings to the value specified in the conditions of sale. The holder of a town 
lease may apply for a grant in fee-simple of the lands included in the lease, and if certain 
conditions provided in the lease are complied with, the grant may be made. 


(iv) Miscellaneous Leases. The Commission may grant a lease of any portion of 
Crown lands, or of any dedicated or reserved lands, for any prescribed or approved purpose. 
Such leases are for a term not exceeding 21 years, and may be offered for sale by public 
auction, or granted to any applicant at an annual rental fixed by the Commission. 
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(v) Leases of Garden Lands. Leases of garden lands may be granted over areas within 
10 miles of a town, provided the Minister has declared the area as garden lands. Under 
certain conditions the leaseholder may apply for a grant in fee-simple. 

(vi) Tropical Lands. Any company incorporated or registered in North Australia 
may, upon entering into an agreement in the prescribed form, acquire an area of 
tropical lands (i.e., lands north of the sixteenth parallel of south latitude declared by the 
Minister to be tropical lands) not exceeding 20,000 acres for a term of 14 years for the 
growth of cotton or other tropical products. The company is entitled to a grant of the land 
in fee-simple at any time during the term of the agreement, on payment of 2s. 6d. per acre 
and subject to compliance with certain prescribed conditions. 

(vii) Grazing Licences. Licences may be granted to graze stock on Crown lands for 
such period, not exceeding one year, as is prescribed, and at the rent and on the conditions 
specified. 

(viii) Occupation Licences. Licences may be granted for any period not exceeding 
5 years, and on specified rentals and conditions, for the purpose of drying or curing fish, 
or for any manufacturing or industrial purpose, or for any prescribed purpose. 

(ix) Miscellaneous Licences. The Commission may grant licences for miscellaneous 
purposes for a period not exceeding 12 months on prescribed terms and conditions. 

(x) Leases to Aboriginals. The Governor-General may grant to any aboriginal 
native, or to the descendant of any aboriginal native, a lease of Crown lands not exceeding 
160 acres for any term of years upon such terms and conditions as he thinks fit. 

(xi) Areas held under Leases, Licences, and Permits. The following table shows the 
total areas held under lease, licence, and permit at the end of the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—AREAS HELD UNDER LEASES, LICENCES, OR 
PERMITS, 1923 TO. 1927. 


| | | | 1927. 


} 


ee I 
= 


{ 
| H | 
: . | tee To tk Oe ee ee 
Particulars. 1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. | ee ee 
| Australia. | Australia. 
— — I - 
Square | Square | Square | Square Squar Squar 
- Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Right of purchase leases .. 1 <li ge se : ay 
Pastoral leases and grazing 
licences as 209,711 | 214,390 | 224,490 | 230,341 | 158,229 | 74,597 
Other leases and licences 3,301 | 3,039 | 4,283 | 4,223 | 12,326 | 23,984 
| } | 
Total se -« | 213,013 | 217,429 | 228,773 | 234,564 | 170,555 | 98,511 


The statement hereunder sbows the areas held under leases and licences, and the 
area of reserves, in North Australia and Central Australia respectively, at 30th June, 1927. 


Particulars. FE Em Perce 8 | Total. 

Leases and licences— Square Miles. | Square Miles. | Square Miles, 
Pastoral leases 126,409 46,116 172,525 
Annual pastoral leases 52 &. 52 
Pastoral permits. . 2,631 825 3,456 
Grazing licences .. 31,768 28,411 60,179 
Agricultural leases - ae ‘ 255 a 255 
ining leases and protected mining leases . 4 4 8 
Miscellaneous leases, including water leases . . 423 383 806 
Total x me . 161,542 75,739 237,281 

Reserves— 

Aboriginal native we oie 7,990 29,865 
Prospecting for mineral oil and coal 2,220 4,220 
Mission station ., i Ps 1,027 1,928 
Total PR237 36,013 


‘ 
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8. Federal Capital Territory.—(i) General. Under the Seat of Government 
(Administration) Act 1910, Crown lands in the Territory may not be sold or disposed of 
for any estate in freehold except in pursuance of some contract entered into before the 
commencement of that Act. Leases of land in the City Area are granted under the 
City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-26, and leases of other lands under the Leases 
Ordinance 1918-27. Land is also leased for various purposes in the City Area under 
the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-27, Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 
1925-27,and the Recreation Land Leases Ordinance 1923. 


(ii) City Leases. The Federal Capital Commission may grant leases in the city area 
of any Crown land for business or residential purposes. Such leases may be issued for a 
period not exceeding 99 years at a rental equal to not less than 5 per cent. of the 
unimproved value of the land, which value is subject to re-appraisement at the ex. 
piration of 20 years, and thereafter every 10 years. A suitable building must be 
commenced within 2 years and completed within 3 years unless an extension of time 
is allowed. 

The first public auction sale of City Leases in Canberra was held on 12th December, 
1924, at which 393 blocks were offered, including business and residential subdivisions. 
The leases of 146 blocks were sold at the auction, and 139 have been sold subsequently, 
while 64 blocks have been withdrawn from lease and buildings for public servants are 
being erected thereon by the Commission. A further sale of city leases on the 29th 
May, 1926, resulted in the disposal of 39 blocks, while 34 leases have been disposed of 
subsequent to the auction. Ata third sale of leases on the 9th April, 1927, 67 additional 
business and residential blocks were disposed of. These leases included sites for 
boarding-house purposes, and also for a motor service station. The number of leases 
granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-26 to the 30th June, 1927, was 


_ 434, representing a capital value of £256,314. 


Seven leases for church purposes have been granted under the Church Lands Leases 
Ordinance 1924-27. which require the lessees to submit a definite building programme 
within a specified period. 

Six leases have been granted to date under the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 
1925-27, for church and scholastic purposes. 


(iii) Leases of other Lands. Leases may be granted for grazing, fruitgrowing, horti- 
culture, agriculture, residential, business, or other purposes for a period not exceeding 
26 years. The annual rental is 5 per cent. of the assessed value of the land, including 
improvements which are the property of the Crown, plus the amount of rates payable. 
No person may hold under lease land of a greater value than £6,000, exclusive of the value 
of buildings and fences thereon. 

(iv) Areas of Acquired, Leased, etc., Lands. At the end of the year 1927 the area of 
acquired lands was 212,157 acres; of lands alienated, 44,584 acres; of lands in process 
of alienation, 52,975 acres ; of leases, 93,866 acres; and unoccupied, 180,078 acres. 
These figures are exclusive of 17,920 acres in the Jervis Bay area. 


§ 6. Closer Settlement. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Acquisition of Land. For the purposes of the Closer 
Settlement Acts, the Governor may constitute three Closer Settlement Advisory Boards, 
but at present one such Board deals with closer settlement for the whole State. Where 
the Board reports that any land is suitable for closer settlement, the Governor may either 
purchase it by agreement with the owner, or, failing such agreement, where the value 
of the unimproved land exceeds £20,000, resume it compulsorily. All such purchases 
or resumptions must be approved by Parliament. Land within 16 miles of a railway, 
the construction of which is authorized, if the property of one owner, and exceeding 
£10,000 (exclusive of improvements) in value, may also be purchased or resumed, 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act 1913, the Governor 
may acquire either by way of purchase or resumption, after report by the local Land 
Board, any land of any tenure for certain purposes, including settlement. Private lands 
may also be acquired for Closer Settlement by direct purchase under Iixecutive Council 


authority. 
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(ii) Disposal of Acquired Lands.—(a) Settlement Purchase and Soldiers’ Group 
Purchase.—Lands acquired or resumed for closer settlement are mainly disposed of as 
Settlement Purchase under the Closer Settlement Acts or Soldiers’ Group Purchase under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts. The capital value is as notified, and represents roughly 
the cost of acquisition plus the cost of subdivision, development, ete. Unless otherwise 
specified the deposit and annual instalment are 6} per cent. of the capital value, including 
interest at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum. The whole or any of the instalments of the 
purchase money may be paid at any time. Returned soldiers taking up settlement 
purchases or group purchases are not required to lodge any deposit. Residence for 5 years 
is obligatory, and in the case of a settlement purchase permanent improvements to the 
extent of 10 per cent. of the capital value of the land must be effected within 2 years, 
and an additional 15 per cent. within 5 years. Improvements existing on the land when 
selected are, however, taken into consideration in satisfaction of the improvement 
conditions. The external boundaries of a group purchase must be fenced within three 
years of confirmation, and any other special conditions must be complied with, Upon 
payment of purchase money and fulfilment of all conditions a grant in fee-simple is issued. 


(6) Sales by Auction. Land acquired for closer settlement may also be set apart as 
township allotments. Such allotments, which must not exceed Z-acre in area, may be 
sold by auction, but no person may hold more than three allotments, except by way 
of mortgage. : 


(c) After-auction Sales. When any land has been offered for sale or lease by auction, 
and is not disposed of, any person may apply for the same at the upset price. The 
amount of the deposit, and the conditions for payment of the balance of purchase money 
shall be as notified in the Gazefle. Such land may also be set apart for disposal under 
the Crown Lands Act. 


(d) Permissive Occupancies. The Minister may grant permits to occupy any acquired 
land which remains undisposed of, upon such terms and conditions as he thinks fit. 


(iii) Closer Settlement Promotion. Any three or more persons, or one or more 
discharged soldiers or sailors, each of whom is qualified to hold a settlement purchase, 
may negotiate with an owner of private lands to purchase a specified area on a freehold 
basis. If the Minister approves, the land is bought by the Crown and paid for in cash or 
debentures, but the freehold value including improvements must not exceed £3,000 for 
any one person, or in exceptional cases £3,500. If the land is suitable for grazing only, 
the value may be up to £4,000. If the land is purchased by the Crown for cash, 
the applicant pays therefor by annual instalments of 5} per cent. of the capital value, 
including 5 per cent. interest on the outstanding balance, but if payment for the 
land is made in debentures, the deposit and annual instalments are 1} per cent. in 
advance of the rate of interest paid by the Crown on the debentures issued to 
the vendor, and the interest on the unpaid balance of the purchase money is } per 
cent. in advance of the rate of interest paid by the Crown as aforesaid. Any 
one or more discharged soldiers or sailors may also enter into agreements to purchase 
on present title basis a conditional purchase, a conditional purchase lease, a con- 
ditional purchase and conditional lease, a homestead selection, a homestead farm, 
a settlement lease, a Crown lease, an improvement lease or scrub lease, not substantially 
of a greater area than is sufficient for the maintenance of a home. The vendor is paid 
by the Crown as in the case of freehold lands, but the transfer is made direct to the 


purchaser. The land continues to be held under the same tenure and subject to the 
same conditions as prior to transfer. 


(iv) Areas Acquired and Disposed of. Up to the 30th June, 1927, 1,854 estates, 
including 953 single farm propositions acquired for discharged soldiers or sailors, 
had been acquired for closer settlement. 


The number of farms allotted under the Promotion Sections of the Closer Settlement 


Aots to date is 3,773, the area 1,802,570 acres, and the amount advanced by the Crown 
£8,368,475, 
= 


The following statement gives particulars of the aggregate areas opened up to the 
30th June in each year from 1923 to 1927 :— 


*N 
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GLOSER SETTLEMENT AREAS (a).—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Areas, Capital Values, 


To 30th June— 2 = 


Acquired Adjoining Acquired Adjoini 
Lands. Crown Lands. Total. Laide : Giowe Usha: otal. 


, Acres, Acres. Acres. £ £ £ 
19237. « »+ | 3)100,204 96,958 | 3,880,162 |138,670,070 183,223 | 13,853,293 
1924 arte .. | 3,798,493 96,958 | 3,895,451 |13,719,343 183,223 | 13,902,566 
19250 s. Aen) Bei ARS AG) 125,062 | 3,944,438 |13,795,172 185,827 | 13,980,999 
AO? Givers .. | 3,845,170 125,212 | 3,970,382 |13,880,292 213,200 | 14,093,492 
1927s .. | 3,861,679 125,212 | 3,986,891 |13,989,686 213,200 | 14,202,886 


(a) Includes 64 long-term Jeases resumed for closer settlement. 


The total area set apart was divided into 7,791 farms, comprising 3,954,165 
acres, the remaining area being reserved for public purposes (roads, stock routes, 
schools, etc.). 

The following table gives particulars regarding the disposal of the farms by closer 
settlement purchase for the years ended the 30th June, 1923 to 1927 :-— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT ALLOTMENTS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Farms Allotted to Date. Tota! Amount 

received in 
To 30th June— | respect of 

Closer 
Number. Area. Value. Settlement 

Farms. 

No. Acres. £ £ 

1923 te ae ne 6,759 3,380,634 11,903,855 2,538,553 
1924 he ae ae 7,585 3,799,132 13,752,891 2,932,033 
1925 o 8 2% a5) 7,598 3,859,481 13,979,184 3,659,493 
1926 = a ne 7,691 3,923,802 14,641,139 4,243,229 
1927 Se ae ag 7,692 4,026,698 14,630,660 4,957,270 


2. Victoria.—(i) Acquisition of Land. For the purposes of closer settlement, the 
Closer Settlement Board may either by agreement or compulsorily acquire blocks of 
private land, and may also ratify any agreement made between persons resident in Victoria 
and an owner of land for the purchase thereof, and dispose of such land under the Closer 
Settlement Act. The payment for the land is made in Victorian Government stock or 
debentures. 

(ii) Disposal of Land. All land acquired under the Closer Settlement Act is disposed 
of as conditional purchase leases, which are of three kinds :—(a) Farm allotments, each of 
which must not exceed £2,500 in value; (b) workmen’s homes allotments, not exceeding 
£250 in value; and (c) agricultural labourers’ allotments, not exceeding £350 in value, 
Land for public purposes may be sold in fee-simple. Land in irrigation districts is also 
disposed of under the Closer Settlement Act by the State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission. 

(iii) Sales of Land. Land for public purposes may be sold in feo-simple, at a price 


‘fixed by the Board, but the area of each site must not exceed 1 acre for a church or public 


hall, 2 acres for a butter factory or creamery, 5 acres for a school, packing-shed, cool 
stores, fruit works, or cemetery, or 15 acres for a quarry or recreation reserve. 

(iv) Conditional Purchase Leases. A conditional purchase lease is for such a term of 
years as may be agreed upon between the lessee and the Board, and provides for the 
payment of the value of the land, with interest at not less than 4} per cent., in not more 
than 73 half-yearly instalments. The principal conditions under which a lease is held 
are as follows:—(a) Noxious animals and weeds must be destroyed within 3 years; 
(6) the land must be fenced in within one year; (c) personal residence during 8 months 
of each year or residence by an approved deputy for the first 5 years is necessary ; 
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(2) improvements must be effected to the value of 2 mstalments during the first year, 
to the value of 10 per cent. of the purchase money before the end of the third year, and toa 
further 10 per cent. before the end of the sixth year, or, if the residence condition is fulfilled 
by deputy, to the value of 10 per cent. of the purchase money during the first year, and 
to the value of 30 per cent. before the end of the sixth year; (e) on a workman’s home 
allotment, a dwelling house of the value of at least £50 must be erected within one year 
and additional improvements to the value of £25 within 2 years; and (f) on an agricul- 
tural labourer’s allotment, a dwelling house of the value of at least £30 must be erected 
within one year. After a period of 12 years, provided that all conditions are complied 
with and the full purchase money is paid, a Crown grant may be issued. 

(v) Conditional Purchase Leases in Mountainous Areas. In mountainous areas, the 
Minister may direct that no instalments of purchase money and interest need be paid 
for a period not exceeding 10 years, and the term of the lease is extended accordingly. 
Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. for the free period is added to the capital value. During 
each year of such period, the lessee must reduce at least one-tenth part of the allotment 
to a state of clear grass or cultivation. 

(vi) Areas acquired and made available for Closer Settlement. The following statement 
shows the operations under the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts up to the 30th 
June, 1922, to 3ist December, 1926 :— : 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—VICTORIA, 1921-22 TO 31st DECEMBER, 1926. 


(Ixctuprine IrricatTep ARzEas.) 


. | 3 
e How Made Available for Settlement. = mack 7 
ax a | 2 =} =) —_ 
Sie | s ——— «| 2 tee ei: 
Bs|8 £ = 2 |2 Z/Ees) 8 ls 3 re =§ 
SH eee Ss a ® (E58 a a) oe o, es = 
85 (<£22) © @ |Esasistel a |e £/838|/ &S ES | 22 
=s==Hon Son = 2=+) = ar > 
gsifsc4| 28 Es SES Eas 53 Soe] S25] ga | 8 ga 
= Sy i | = ome | Ose = & 
me leas! A Bq /Em<)/<5<| 6238 |\382\/2<45| &3 Pea <s 
| 
A crea, £ Acres, | Acres.| Acres.) Acres: Acres. | No. | £ £ Acres, 
1922) 582,870 | 4,246,383 | 530,383 784 | 3,966 | 43,320 | 4,417 | 4,534 | 4,454,582 1,098,296 | 7,922 
1923} 787,882 | 5,299,035 | 670,95e 784 | 3,788 | 43,236 4,290 | 4,758 | 4,794,908 1,202,777 | 99,573 
1924 | 849,682 | 6,877,166 | 770,374 784 | 3,675 | 49,900 | 5,016 | 5,284 | 5,193,488 1,347,232 | 47,547 
1925/927,052 | 7,057,626 | 841,952 | 784 |3,713 | 49,878 5,210 | 5,787 | 5,798,898 | 1,576,576 17,879 
1926) 986,567 | 7,549,988 | 912,198 798 13,722 | 55,063 | 4,774 6,174 | 6,599,911 | 1,793,404 | 41.669 


(4) Includes all land sold other than under Conditional Purchase Lease. 
(0) 81st December, 1925 and 1926, 

3. Queensland.—(i) Acquisition of Land. The Minister, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may acquire for the Crown, either by agreement or compulsorily, 
private land in any part of Queensland. The purchase money may be paid either in 
cash, or, at the option of the Minister and with the consent of the owner of the land, 
wholly or in part by debentures. Not more than £500,000 may be expended in any one 
financial year in purchasing land. The land so acquired may be disposed of as perpetual 
leases only. 


(ii) Perpetual Lease Selections. These leases are subject to the same conditions as 
similar leases under the Land Act. ‘The capital value is fixed by the Governor in Council, 
but must not be less than the price actually paid for the land with 10 per cent. added 
thereto. The annual rent for the first 15 years is determined by the Minister, but 
must not exceed the rate paid by the Crown as interest on the purchase money for the 
particular estate of which the land forms part, and for each subsequent period of 15 
years by the Land Court at a sum equal to 5 per cent. of the unimproved capital value. 


(ili) Settlement Farm Leases.—The maximum area allowed to any one person is 
3,840 acres. The term of the lease must not exceed 28 years, divided into periods of 
7 years. The annual rent for the first period is as stated in the opening notification 
and rent for each subsequent period is determined by the Land Court. The lease must 
be enclosed within 3 years with a good and substantial stock-proof fence, rabbit-proof 
fence, marsupial-proof fence or fence which is both marsupial-proof and rabbit-proof 
and noxious plants must be destroyed. Conditions for the cultivation of a specified 
area, or the making of water improvements may also be imposed. A settlement farm 
lease is subject to the condition of personal residence during the whole term. 


NaN | 
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(iv) Perpetual Town, Suburban, and Country Leases. Perpetual leases of town 
suburban, and country lands may be sold by auction, as is the case under the Land Act, 
the conditions of tenure being the same, except that the rent for the first 15 Faw 
is fixed at 5 per cent. of the upset price or price bid, whichever is the greater, and for 
further periods of 15 years at 5 per cent. of the unimproved value of the land or of the 
amount bid at auction, whichever is the greater. 

(v) Areas Acquired and Selected. The total area acquired to the end of 1927 was 
970,778 acres, costing £2,292,881. The following table gives particulars of transactions 
under the Closer Settlement Act at the end of each of the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—QUEENSLAND, 1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. | 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Total area selected be ee Acres | 744,719 745,518 747,187 757,251 797,078 
Number of selectors —~ .. = No, 2,398 2,400 2.403 2,413 2,425: 
Agricultural farms = a No. 2,118 2,114 2,108 2,107 2,108 
Unconditional selections oA No. 256 256 256 256 256 
Perpetual lease selections a No. 563 666 575 587 586 
Prickly-pear selections .. a No. 4 4 4 4 4 
Perpetual lease prickly-pear selections No. 3 5 5 4 5 
Area sold by auction - Acres 12,582 12,582 12,582 12,667 12,706 


4. South Australia.—‘i) Acquisition of Land. The Commissioner of Crown Lands 
may acquire land at a cost of not more than £600,000 in two financial years, either by 
agreement or compulsorily. 

(ii) Sales by Auction. Town lands may be sold by auction for cash. Blocks which 
are unallotted after one year may also be sold by auction, 25 per cent. of the purchase 
money being paid in cash, and the balance in 5 yearly instalments with interest. 


(iii) Agreements to Purchase, Land acquired for closer settlement is divided into 
blocks, but no block may exceed £4,000 in unimproved value unless suitable for pastoral 
purposes only, in which case the limit is £5,000. The land so divided is open to conditional 
purchase, the applicant agreeing (a) to reside thereon for 9 months in each year; (8) 
to fence it in within 5 years; (c) to spend thereon in improvements during each of the 
first 5 years a sum equal to £3 for every £100 of the purchase money ; and (d) to pay for 
the block either (1) in 35 years, in half-yearly instalments, of which the first ten are to be 
equal and calculated at the fixed rate on the purchase price, and each of the subsequent 
60 instalments at a rate sufficient to repay during the 35 years the price together with 
interest at a fixed rate on the balance thereof; of (2) if the Commissioner so directs, 
in 64 years in half-yearly instalments, of which the first sixteen are at the rate of £1 11s. 5d. 
for every £100 of the purchase-money and the remaining instalments calculated at a rate 
sufficient to repay the price together with interest on the unpaid balance. 

(iv) Miscellaneous Leases. Any blocks remaining unallotted for one year may be 
let on miscellaneous lease at a rental and upon such terms as are determined by the Land 
Board. 

(v) Areas Acquired and Selected. The following table shows tho area of land 
acquired for the purposes of closer settlement, and the manner in which it has been dealt 


with for the years ending 30th June, 1923 to 1927 :— 
CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927, 


Total Ares Leased as Lape r 
Agree- Homestead Blocks. eeaien 
aed Area of | ments with _| Perpetual Mis- (including 
30th Lands Re- | Covenants Raasea! cellaneous Sold. Roads and 
June | Purchased. vo Right of | Perpetual Leases. Land in 
Purchase. | purchase. | Lease. | Irrigation 
Areas). 

. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1923° .. 729,141 613,241 473 1,342 60,103 144 127,012 $6,826 
1924 .. 729,141 609,040 440 1,342 50,208 171 137.034 30,006 
1926... 735 703 601,319 408 1,291 46,118 171 149,971 36,425 
1926, we 745,905 497,065 3854 1,291 85,759 151 158,275 53,010 
T9200. 769,776 521,346 354 \ 1,253 35,718 151 167,434 43,520 
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The total area repurchased at 30th June, 1927, was 769,776 acres. The purchase 
money was £2,475,639. Of the total area, 726,256 acres had been allotted to 2,693 
persons, the average area to each being 270 acres. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Acquisition of Land. Under the Agricultural Lands 
Purchase Act the Minister may purchase any land which an owner may offer to surrender 
at a price to be named in the offer, provided that such land is situated within 20 miles 
of an existing railway, or of one the construction of which is authorized by Parliament. 
Not more than £1,200,000 may be thus spent. The Minister may also improve any such 
acquired land prior to disposing of it, and the cost of such improvements must be added 
to the price at which it is sold to the selector. 


(ii) Disposal of Land. Land acquired for closer settlement may be disposed of either 
as town and suburban areas, or under conditional purchase. 


(iii) Conditional Purchases. Such land as is not reserved for roads, reserves, town 
and suburban areas, etc., is thrown open for selection under conditional purchase. The 
selling price is ascertained by adding to the price actually paid for the land 5 per cent. 
thereof and the cost of all improvements thereon, as well as the cost of subdivision and 
survey fee. Payment is to be made in half-yearly instalments extending over a period 
not exceeding 30 years. The maximum area which may be held by one person is 1,000 
acres of cultivable land, or 2,500 acres of grazing land. In other respects the conditions 
are the same as those for ordinary conditional purchases. 

(iv) Town and Suburban Areas. The Minister may dispose of town and suburban 
lands in the same manner as they may be disposed of under the Land Act. 

(v) Areas Acquired and Selected. The total area acquired for closer settlement up — 
to the 30th June, 1927 was 503,035 acres, costing £516,238. Of this area 16,999 acres 
have been set aside for roads, reserves, etc., leaving a balance of 486,036 acres avail- 
able for selection. The following table gives particulars of operations under the Act 
for the years ending 30th June, 1923 to 1927 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars, 1922-23. 1923-24, . 1924-25. | 1925-26, ) 1926-27. 
Area selected during the year Acres 44,866 | “= | a 11,514 39,644 
Total area occupied to date Acres | 396,148 | 396,148 | 375,798 | 387,312 | 423,937 


| 
Balance available for selection Acres 73,657 | 73,657 | 71,434 | 96,988 62,099 
Total Revenue of £ | 433,805 | 412,872 | 437,593 | 466,335 | 

: } | 


{ 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Acquisition of Land. The Minister"may either purchase by 
agreement and acquire for the Crown private land or compulsorily acquire and take 
for the Crown blocks of private land. . Land may be acquired only when the unimproved 
value thereof exceeds £12,000. Land may also be acquired by agreement when three 
or more persons are desirous of obtaining private land belonging to the same owner. 
Payment may be made in cash, or in debentures or stock bearing interest at 4} per cent., 
or partly in debentures or stock at the option of the owner and with the consent of the 
Minister. Not more than £100,000 may be raised annually for closer settlement purposes, 
and the total amount borrowed must not exceed £500,000. Land so acquired may be 
disposed of either by leases with right of purchase or by special sales. 


(ii) Leases with Right of Purchase. Land acquired under the Closer Settlement Act 
is thrown open to be leased for a term of 99 years, with the condition that the lessee has 
the right to purchase the same after ten years, provided that he does not own land 
(exclusive of the lease) of a value exceeding £1,500, exclusive of buildings, and has com plied 
with all the following conditions :—(a) The land must be improved to the value of 2} 
per cent. of the capital value in each of the first 10 years ; (b) the lessee himself, or his 
wife, or child over 18 years of age must reside on the lease within 2 years, for 8 months 
in each of the following 8 years, and the lessee may not transfer, mortgage or sublet his 
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lease without the approval of the Minister; and (c) prescribed conditions relating to 
mining and cultivation, the destruction of pests and noxious weeds, etc., must be complied 
with. Under ordinary circumstances no allotment may exceed £1,500 in value, exclusive 
of any buildings thereon, but the Minister may increase the value up to £4,000. 


(iii) Special Sales. The Minister may sell land in feo-simple as sites for (a) churches 
or public halls, not exceeding 1 acre; or () dairy factories, fruit-preserving factories, 
mills, or creameries, not exceeding 5 acres. The price of such land must not be less than 
the cost thereof, and must be paid in cash. The Minister may also reserve an area up to 
100 acres in extent for township purposes, and sell blocks thereof for cash or on credit 
under the same conditions as those contained in the Crown Lands Act. Land not suitable 

_ for disposal by way of lease may be sold in fee-simple either by auction or by private 
contract. 


(iv) Areas Acquired and Selected. Up to the 30th June, 1927, 36 areas had been 
opened up for closer settlement. The total purchase money paid by the Government 
was £367,132, and the total area acquired amounted to 100,919 acres, including 10,000 
acres of Crown lands. Particulars for the years 1923 to 1927 are given in the following 
statement :— : 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—TASMAMIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


| | 
eariended | Number of | Number of Area Rental of MotalAres 
tie rane ear | Bi padianees Pyaaduoued! dulotted. allotted, | | Purchased. 
| | 
No. No. Actes. £ Acres, 
1923 | | 3 685 is 810 
1924 a | aie oe ys ae 
1925 19 | 19 1,845 826 oie 
1926 33 | 26 2,909 §44 2,307 
1927 * | 1 47 8 he 


7. Summary.—The following table gives particulars of operations under the Closer 
Settlement Acts at the 30th June, 1927 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—TOTAL AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED AT 
_ 30th JUNE, 1927. — 


| 


| | | | 
Particulars. | N.S.W | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
| (a) 
= ee es ie Se te ee 2 
ired .. acres | 3,861,679 986,567 970,778 769,776 | 503,035 | 100,919 | 7,192,754 
Peciea tees £ 13,989,686 | 7,549,988 | 2,292,881 2,475,639 516,28 867,152 | 27,191,564 
Farms, etc. No. 7,692 6,174° 2,425 2,693 995 331 20,310 
allotted — { acres | 4,026,698 809,522 797,078 726,256 | 387,312 85,176 | 6,832,042 


(a) At 31st December, 1926. 


The next table shows the areas of private lands acquired at the end of each financial 
year from 1923 to 1927 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—AREAS OF PRIVATE LANDS ACQUIRED, 1923 TO 1927. 


reer ene N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania. Total. 
ia a 

e3, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1923 3,783,204 737,882 785,311 | 729,141 | 446,804 | 89,250 6,571,592 
1924 8,798,493 | 849,682 785,311 | 729,141 | 446,804 | 89,250 6,698,681 
1925 3,819,376 | 849,682(5) 785,311 | 735 703 | 461,959 | 89,250 6.74 1,281 
1926 3,845,170 | 927,052(c) | 970,778 | 745,905 | 500,202 | 90,882 | 7,080,079 
1927 3,361,679 | 986,567(d) | 970,778 | 769,776 | 503,035 | 90,919 | 7,182,754 


a) Year ended 31st December, 
@ Year ended 31st December, 1925, 


€.6034—7 


(b) Year ended 30th June, 1924, 
(4) Year ended 31st December, 1926. 
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§ 7. Leases and Licences under Mining Acts. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Holdings under Miners’ Rights. A holder of a miner’s 
right, costing 5s. annually, is entitled to occupy Crown lands for the purpose of mining 
thereon. The size of a claim varies according to the nature of the mineral worked and 
the distance from existing workings. The principal condition of tenure is that work 
must be continuously carried on, unless exemption is granted. A holder of a miner’s 
right may obtain an authority to enter and prospect on certain private lands. Water 
tights, machinery areas, and similar holdings may also be taken up under a miner’s right. 

(ii) Gold-mining Leases. A gold-mining lease is issued for a term not exceeding 
20 years, with right of renewal for another 20 years. The maximum area granted is 
25 acres, and the annual rent is 2s. per acre. A royalty of 1 per cent. of the value of all 
gold and minerals won.must be paid to the State. Labour must be constantly empleyed 
—unless exemption is granted—at the-rate of one man to every 5 acres during the first 
year of the lease, and thereafter one man to every 2 acres. 

(iti) Mineral Leases, The maximum area which may be leased for mining for other 
than gold, coal, or oil is 80 acres. The rental and reyalty are the same as for a gold- 
mining lease, but the labour conditions are one man to every 20 acres during the first 
year and one man ‘to every 10 acres thereafter. 

(iv) Coal and Oil-mining Leases. The term of a lease for coal or oil-mining is 20 
years, the maximum area 640 acres, the rental 2s. per acre, and the royalty 6d. per ton 
on all coal or shale won, and 1 per cent. of the value of all oil won. Two men must be 
employed to each area of 320 acres for the first year and four men thereafter. 


(v) Business Licences. A business licence, issued at an annual fee of £1, entitles 
the ‘holder to occupy for the purpose of carrying on business not more than } acre'in a 
town or village, or 1 acre outside, on any gold or mineral field. No person may hold 
more than one area. 

(vi) Residence Areas. A holder of a miner’s right may occupy as a residence area 
not more than } acre in a town or village, or 2 acres outside, on any gold or mineral field. 
Improvements to the value of £10 must be effected thereon, and.no person may hold 
more than one area. 

(vii) Areas Occupied under Mining Acts. The following table gives particulars of 
operations for the years 1923 to 1927. Of the 1,110 acres leased for gold-mining, during 
the year ended 30th June 1927, 13 acres were for dredging. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1923 TO 1927, 


1924, | 1925, 1926. 1927. 


} 


Purposes for which Issued 
or Occupied, | 1028. 


AREAS TAKEN UP DURING YEAR. 


ease Pe eee: Se eee = nae — ee 


| 
Acres, ) Acres. Acres, acres. Acres. 
Gold-mining nt Be 3,088 | 1,250 | 4,669 1,236 1,100 
Mining for other minerals .. 22,280 | 19,792 | 74,179 30,982 17,348 
Authorities to prospect ¥ 14,241 | 6,968 | 19,629 24,338 10,672 
Other purposes rs om 534} - 482 1,336 - 883 1,365 
‘Total “f rs 40,143 | 28,492 | 99,813 | 57,439 | 30,485 


| 
rk ee eee) te, OA Mee i 


Totat ARBAS OccurreD ar Enp or Y3EAR. 


Qold-mining 5 10,428 8,171 10,780 12,343 


ant : . ; se Q, 

Mining for other minerals .. 280,756 | 281,751 | 349,744 437,121 338394 
Authorities to prospect ae 9,179 2,461 | 21,347 76,086 11,664 
‘Other purposes ad 6,973 7,305 | 8,322 7,808 8,781 


Total ae oa 307,336 | 299,688 | 390,193 599,908 363,575 


a a Le 
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2. Victoria.—{i) Holdings under Miners’ Rights. Under a miner’s right costing 
2s, 6d. annually, a miner may take up a claim on Crown lands, the area of which varies 
according to the nature of the ground and whether gold or minerals are to be won, con- 
ditionally on such claim being worked continuously, unless exemption is granted. Under 
the same tenure water rights, machinery areas, etc., may be obtained. 


(ii) Gold-mining Leases. A gold-mining lease may be granted for a period not 
exceeding (5 years, renewable for a further 15 years, but no maximum area is 
prescribed. The rent is 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, and the labour conditions are as 
specified in the lease; but, under certain circumstances, the expenditure of a specified 
amount of money may he substituted for the labour conditions. 


(iii) Mineral Leases. A mineral lease may be issued for the same period as a. 
gold-mining lease, at a rental of not less than Is. nor more than £5 per acre per annum 
and at such royalty (if any) as the Minister may determine. The area must not. exceed 
640 acres, and the Minister fixes the amount of labour to be employed. 


(iv) Business Areas. The holder of a business licence is entitled to occupy } acre of 
Crown landsrin a city or town, or $ acre in a borough, or | aere outside, for the purpose 
of residence and carrying on his business. A business licence costs 10s, a year in a city, 
town, or borough, or 5s. outside, together with 5 per cent. of the value of the land. A 
business area must be continuously occupied, unless exemption is. obtained. 


(v) Restdence Areas.—The holder of a miner’s right may occupy a residence area of 
the same dimensions as a business area under the same conditions of occupation, but 
no further payment than the cost (2s. 6d.) of the miner’s right is required. 


(vi) Leases and Licences Issued. During the year 1927, leases, licences, etc., were 
issued covering an area of 17,155 acres, the rent, fees, etc., for which amounted to £966. 
The following table gives particulars of operations for the years. 1923. to 1927 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—VICTORIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. 1923, 1924. 1925. |, 1026. 1927, 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
Area taken up during year .. 9,207 8,247 4,832 10,234 17,155 


Area occupied at end of year .. 47,36) 43,216 } 41,765 30,333 41,078 


3. Queensland.—(i) Holdings under Miners’ Rights. The holder of a miner’s right, 
costing 5s. a year, may take up a prospecting area or a claim, the areas of which vary 
according tothe nature of the mineral sought for or worked, and the distance from existing 
workings.. Such land must be worked continuously, unless exemption is granted. A 
holder of a miner’s right is also entitled to cut races, reside on Crown lands, cut timber 
thereon, etc. 


(ii) Permits to Prospect for Petroleum. Any person may apply for a permit to 
prospect for petroleum. An area not exceeding 10,000 acres is allowed for a period 
of 2 years, and not more than two such permits may be held at the one time. A preferential 
right to a permit may be obtained for a period of 30) days by erecting a post or monument 
on the land and posting a notice in accordance with the Petroleum Act of 1923. A rental 
of bd. per acre per annum is payable for the land included in the permit. Within a year 
the holder of the permit must erect an adequate drilling outfit on the Jand and commence 
drilling, and within 2 years drill at least 2,000 feet. 


(iti) Licences to Prospect for Coal. or Mineral Oil. Any person may apply for a 
licence for one year to prospect Crown lands for coal or mineral oil. An area of 2,560 
acres at a rental of ld. per acre is allowed. ‘The licence may be renewed for one year. 


(iv) Gold-mining Leases. The term of a gold-mining lease is 21 years renewable 
for a further period of 21 years, and the maximum area is 50 acres, except in the case of 
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a special lease, when 300 acres may be selected. The rent is £1 per acre per annum. 
One man must be kept constantly employed for every 4 acres, unless exemption is 
obtained. 


(v) Mineral Leases. The term of a mineral lease is the same as that of a gold-mining 
lease, but the maximum area is, in the case of petroleum, one-fourth of the area included 
in the prospecting permit, with a preferential right to a further lease or leases of the 
balance of the area; 320 acres for mineral oil; 640 acres for coal; and 160 acres for 
other minerals. The annual rent per acre is (2) Is. for coal. and mineral oil, (b) 2s. for 
the first 2,500 acres and 4s. for the balance in the case of petroleum, and (c) 10s. for other 
minerals. The labour conditions are :—(a) For coal, one man for every 40 acres during 
the first 2 years, then one man for every 20 acres, or, alternatively, an expenditure during 
each half-year of £100 for every 40 and 20 acres respectively ; (b) for petroleum, the 
installation of a drilling plant within 3 months, and the drilling of wells one at a time 
until a well has been drilled for every 100 acres; and (c) for other minerals, one man for 
every 10 acres. A royalty is payable of from 4d. to 1s. per ton on all coal raised, ard of 
12} per cent. of the value of all petroleum won, there being no royalty on other minerals. 


(vi) Business Areas. ‘The holder of a business licence, the fee for which is £2 a year, 
may occupy 4 acre of land on a gold or mineral field for the purpose of carrying on a 
business, and must occupy the same continuously, but is entitled to obtain exemption 
from occupation after having expended the sum of £10 on improvements. No person 
may occupy more than one area with one licence. 


(vii) Residence Areas. The holder of a miner’s right may take up a residence area 
of } acre on a gold or mineral field, but may hold only one such area on the same field. 


Occupation is necessary in order to hold the ground, but exemption can be obtained 
under certain circumstances. 


(vili) Miners’ Homestead Perpetual Leases. A-sperson, resident on a mining field, 
and otherwise qualified, also any corporate body carrying on business on the field, may 
take up a lease or leases not exceeding in area (a) 1 acre in a city, town, or township ; 
or (b) 20 acres within 1 mile of a city, town, or township; or (c) from 80 to 640 acres 
outside such limits. The rent in the case of a lease sold at auction is 3 per cent. of the 
purchase price, and in other cases 14 per cent. of the notified capital value of the land. 
The land is subject to re-appraisement every 10 years. The title is a lease in perpetuity 
and the land must be occupied and improved. 


(ix) Areas held under Lease or Licence. During the year 1927 the number of miners’ 
rights issued was 3,918, and of business licences 15. The following table gives particulars 
regarding the areas of land taken up under lease or licence, and the total areas occupied 
for the years 1923 to 1927. In addition, an area estimated at 30,000 acres was at the 
end of 1927 held under miners’ rights and dredging claims, 


‘AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—QUEENSLAND, 1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars, 1923, | 1924, | 1925, | 1926, | 1927. 


AREAS TAKEN UP DURING YEAR. 


Acres. Acres. . | Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Gold-mining 6 253 225 56 134 
Mining for other minerals... 5,560 6,694 | 4,390 6,454 3,864 
Coal-prospecting licences... 21,202 8,276 | 7,961 5,821 8,085 
Miners’ homestead leases .. 8,679 8,329 6,212 3,696 1,972 
Mineral oil- prospecting areas 4,160 2,000 | 4,340 ae 


Petroleum-prospecting permits 25,900 90,000 | 29,200 


Total ae re 65,754 115,524 | 52,159 | 16,105 295,677 
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AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—QUEENSLAND, 1923 TO 1927— 


continued. 
| ae es eee 
Particulars, | 1923, 1924, 1925 1926. | 1927 
ToTaL ARHAS Occupiep at Enp or Yuar. 

a Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Gold-mining ae 1,279 1,191 925 646 591 
Mining for other minerals 22,012 28,753 31,306 34,133 35,452 
Coal-prospecting licences 21,202 8,276 7,961 5,821 8,885 
Miners’ homestead leases 329,453 335,133 | 339,998 | 337,195 324,710 
Mineral oil-prospecting areas 4,160 2,000 4,340 ae a6 
Petroleum-prospecting permits 66,480 123,705 71,200 44,800 287,700 

Total 444,586 499,058 | 455,730 | 422,595 657,338 


4. South Australia.—(i) Holdings under Miners? Rights. A miner’s right costs 
5s. per annum, and entitles the holder to take up a prospecting claim, a mining claim, 
a machinery area, a water right, etc. He is also entitled to take up a lease for mining 
purposes for a term not exceeding 21 years. The area of an alluvial gold claim is 100 
feet by 100 feet, of a reef gold claim 330 feet by 660 feet, of a precious stones claim 150 
feet by 150 feet, and of a mineral claim 40 acres. A gold or precious stones claim must 
be constantly worked by one man, a mineral claim by one man for each 20 acres, and a 
coal or oil claim by four men. ; 


(ii) Search Licences. A search licence may be issued to the holder of a miner’s right 
entitling him to search on any specified mineral lands, not exceeding 5 square miles in 
area, for precious stones, mineral phosphates, oil, or rare minerals, which have hitherto 
not proved payable. The licence is in force for 12 months, and the fee is £1 for every 
square mile. One man at least must be employed for every 640 acres. A licensee has a 
preferential right to a mineral lease of 40 acres for rare metals, of 100 acres for mineral 
phosphates, and of 640 acres for oil, or to a precious stones claim of 150 feet by 150 feet. 


(iii) Gold Leases. A gold lease must not exceed 20 acres in area. The rent is ls. 
per acre per annum, and a royalty of 6d. in the pound of the net profits must be paid. 
The labour conditions are 1 man to every 5 acres. For gold dredging, the maximum 
area allowed is 200 acres. 

(iv) Mineral Leases. The maximum areas which may be taken up as mineral leases 
are for (a) coal, oil, salt, and gypsum, 640 acres; (b) other minerals, 40 acres. 
The annual rent per acre is for (a) coal or oil, 6d., until a marketable quantity 
is produced, then ls.; and for (6) other minerals, 1ls., except that a higher rent 
may be charged for salt or gypsum. A royalty of 6d. in the £ of the net profits 
is payable in the case of all minerals. The labour conditions vary according to the 
class of mineral sought, being (a) for coal and oil, 1 man to every 40 acres; (b) for barytes, 
ochre, etc., 1 man for 3 months in each year; (c) for gypsum, 2 men for every 40 acres ; 
(d) for salt, 1 man for every 40 acres from January to April; and (¢) for other minerals, 
1 man to every 10 acres. 

(v) Business Areas. Any person may, on payment of £1 per annum, obtain a 
business licence entitling him to occupy a business claim of } acre in a township, or of 
1 acre elsewhere, but no person may own or occupy more than one such claim, and business 
must be continuously carried on thereon. 

*(vi) Residence Areas. The owner of a claim, while actively engaged in prospecting 
or mining thereon, may occupy a residence site not exceeding } acre on Crown lands, 
but, in order to hold the same, must reside thereon. , 

(vii) Occupation Licences. Any person may be granted an occupation licence 
authorizing him to occupy for the purpose of residence and cultivation 4 acre of Crown 
lands at a rental of not less than 2s. per annum. Such licence is in force for 14 years, 
and may be renewed from time to time until the land is required for public purposes. 
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(viii) Areas Occupied under Mining Acta. The following table gives particulars of 
operations for the years 1923 to 1927:— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. 1923. 1924. 1925 1926 1927 
Arras TAKEN UP DURING YEAR 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. aor a" 

Gold- -mining leases . 240 269 | 101 5 
Minera] and miscellaneous fasbes 2,589 5,766 | 4,834 f 25 3145 
Claims we 36,026 32,019 | 11,170 | 15,288 6,502 
Search licences 571,520 473,600 | 295,040 246,400 204,800 
Occupation licences 2 2 3 4 8 

Total 610,377 511,656 311,148 | 261,967 214,485. 

Tota, Areas Occupiep aT Enp oF YEAR. 
Gold: mining leases . 905 840 568 | a 698 464 
Mineral and misccllaaecauloases! 55,505 57,959 | 42,168. | 37,333 39,746 
Claims .. ae we 62,995. 61,853 | 35,548 | 26,158 15,699 
Search licences 534,400 465,280 | 290,560 246,400 202,880 
Occupation licences 94 93 | 78 74 66 
F / “ 
Total ee 653,899 || 586,025 | 368,922 | 310,663 258,855 


5. Westerm Australia.—(i) Holdings under Miners’ Rights. A miner’s right, costing, 
6s. a year, entitles the holder to take up a prospecting area. or a claim and occupy Crown 
lands for mining purposes oras an authorized holding. He may also construct water- 
races, dams, tramways, etc, Prospecting areas and claims are of various dimensions, 
and are held conditionally on being worked continuously. 


(ii) Gold- Mining Leases. A gold-mining lease is granted for a period of 21 years, . 
with the right of renewal for a further 21 years, and may contain an area of 24 acres, 
The rental is 5s, per acre for the first year, and £1 per acre for subsequent years. If the 
ground has been previously worked and abandoned, a lease may contain 48 acres, and 
the annual rent be not less than 5s. per acre nor more than £1 per acre. In the former 
exse, not less than 2 men must be employed during the first 12 months, and then | man 
for every 6 acres, and in the latter case 1 man for every 12 acres. 

(iii) Mineral Leases. The term of a mineral lease is 2! years, renewable for a similar 
period, and the maximum area allowed is (a) for coal, 320 acres, or for the holder of a 
prospecting area, 640 acres; (b) for oil, 48 acres for an ordinary lease, and 640 acres for 
a reward lease; (c) for precious stones, 24 acres; and (d) for other minerals, ordinary 
lease, 48 acres, and lease on abandoned ground, 96 acres. The annual rental per acre is 
for (a) 6d.; (6) ordinary lease, 6d., reward lease, a peppercorn for the first 5 years; and 
(c) and (d) ordinary lease, 5s., and extended lease not less than 2s. as the Governor may 
determine. A royalty of 3d. per ton during the first 10 years and of 6d. per ton for the 
balance of the lease is payable in the case of coal, and, in the case of oil, the royalty is 
10 per cent. of the gross value of the output. The labour conditions are for coal and oil, 
during the first year, 1 man; during the second year, 2 men; and thereafter 3 men for 
every 60 acres; and for other minerals, 2 men for the first year, and then 1 man for 
every 6 acres of an ordinary lease, and for every 12 acres of an extended lease. 

(iv) Business Arcas. A holder of a miner’s right may take up a business area not 
exceeding | acre in extent, and must occupy the same for carrying on business, but he 


may obtain exemption from occupation for 6 months, provided that he has effected 
improvements thereon to the value of £50. 


wl 
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(v) Residence Areas. Provided that he occupies the same, a residence area of } acre 
may be held by the holder of a miner’s right. After expending £10 on improvements 
he may obtain exemption from residence for 6 months 


(vi) Miners’ Homestead Leases. A miner, resident on a gold or mineral field, may 
be granted a miner’s homestead lease not exceeding (a) 20 acres, if within 2 miles of the 
nearest boundary of any township or suburban area; or (6) 500 acres if beyond, at an 
annual rental, for the first 20 years, of (a) 2s. per acre, where the area does not exceed 20 
acres ; and (6) 6d. per acre where such area is exceeded, and thereafter ls. if demanded 
Within 3 years the lessee must fence in the land, and within 5 years must improve it 
to the value of 10s. per acre. 


(vii) Particulars of Areas Occupied. The following table gives particulars of 
operations for the years 1923 to 1927, the figures being exclusive of holdings under miners’ 
rights and mineral oil licences, Of the areas shown as taken up in 1927, the area under 
tease was 1,511 acres for gold-mining, 3,632 for mining for other minerals, and 49 for 
miners’ homesteads—a total of 5,192 acres. The balance was taken up under licences. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. 1923. 1924. i 1925, 


ARpas TAKEN UP DURING YEAR. 


. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Actes. 
Gold-mining ave ape 21,722 14,303 12,173 9,418 10,138 
Mining for other minerals. .. 15,772 11,673 | 27,994 5,087 15,828 
Other purposes be on 73 311 397 466 oe 178 
Total ore Eee 37,567 26,287 40,564 | 14,971 i 26,139 


ToraL AREAS OCCUPIED AT END oF Y3RAR, 


Gold- mining : 24,574 ‘17,759 | 15,409 13,146 12,862 


Mining for other minerals .. | 66,036 | 38,006 | 73,519 | 53,681 | 60,999 
Other purposes ms Sted eee Oe) 34,783 | 34,035 34,276 33,584 
Total 5S -. | 127,829 | 90,548 [122,968 | 101,103 | 107,446 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Holdings under Miners’ Rights. A miner’s right is issued to any 
person at a fee of 5s. for a year, expiring on the 31st December next after the date of 


- issue, and entitles the holder to take possession of Crown lands and to mine thereon, ulso to 


construct water-races, build a residence thereon, ete, An ordinary claim for a single 
holder contains 4 acre, 

(ii) Prospectors’ Licences. A prospector’s licence, issued at a fee of 10s. for a year 
ending on the 3lst December, empowers the licensee to take up a claim for the purpose 
of prospecting for gold and minerals, Such claim may be an ordinary claim with an 
area of up to 40 acres, or an.extended claim up to 320 acres, and both must be worked 


- continuously. 


(iii) Gold-mining Leases. Any person may be granted a gold-mining lease of any 
Crown lands for a period of 21 years, renewable for a further 21 years. Reward leases 
may be granted to discoverers of gold, and, under certain circumstances, special leases 
may be issued. The maximum area allowed is 40 acres, and the rent is 10s. per acre 
per annum. At Jeast £2 per acre must be expended annually in mining operations or 
in works connected therewith. 

(iv) Mineral Leases, Mineral leases are also issued for a period of 21 years, renewable 
as in the case of gold-mining leases. The maximum area.is—(qa) for coal or oil, il acres ; 
and (b) for other minerals, 80 acres. The annual rent per acre is—(a) for oil, Is. ; 
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(b) for coal, 2s, 6d.; and (c) for other minerals, 5s. At least £2 per acre must be 
expended annually. No royalty is charged, except on oil, for which it is fixed at 5 per 
cent. of the gross value of all crude oil obtained after the first 50,000 gallons. 

(v) Leases and Licences Issued and Areas Occupied. During the year 1927, the number 
of leases issued was 365, of which the more important were 21 for gold-mining, covering 
276 acres; and 188 for tin, covering 6,263 acres. Four licences to search for coal and 
oil were also granted. The following table gives particulars of operations for the years 
1923 to 1927 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—TASMANIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 


Particulars. 1923. / 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


ArEAS TAKEN UP DURING YEAR. 


Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. _ 
@old-mining ae he 1,074 | 1,094 | 947 _ 605 155 
Mining for other minerals’ .. 12,884 | 11,362 | 8,911 | 15,819 | 16,579 
Licences to search for coal or oil 33,473 | 21,120 | 13,910 | 1,920 ) 890 
Other purposes... = 104 | 196 = 414 337 | 882 
Total oS ts 47,535 | 33,772 | 24,182 18,681 18,506 

| } | 

Toran ArEgas OccuPIep at END oF YEAR. 

Gold-mining vA oe 1,687 | 1,829 1,340 | 870 | 749 
Mining for other minerals... 37,662 32,498 | 33,695 | 35,102 37,169 
Licences to search for coal or oil 34,761 | 39,168 | 14,130 | 10,660 | 5,090 
Other purposes dd a | S017 | 2,697 2,868 | 2,834 | 2,854 

| | 

* as | 
Total 0 a 77,627 | 76,192 | 52,033 49,466 45,862 

| 


Territory Mining Act passed by the South Australian Legislature in 1903, but special 
Ordinances have since been promulgated by the Commonwealth respecting tin-dredging, 
mining for mineral oil and coal and encouragement of mining. 

{ii) Holdings under Miners’ Rights. The fee for a miner’s right is 5s. for 12 months 
from the date of issue, and a holder thereof is entitled to occupy Crown lands for mining 
purposes, to construct races, to divert water, to reside on his holding, ete. 

(iii) Gold-mining Leases. The area of a gold-mining lease must not exceed 40 acres, 
and the term is 42 years, renewable for a further 21 years. The rent must not be less 
than Is. per acre per annum. A royalty of 6d. in the £ of the net profits must be paid, 
and one man must be kept constantly employed for every 10 acres, unless exemption is 
obtained. 

(iv) Mineral Leases. Mineral leases may be granted in blocks not exceeding 80 acres 
each, but no person may hold more than 640 acres altogether, nor more than 320 acres 
in contiguous blocks. A mineral lease is issued for a term not exceeding 99 years, and 
the rent and royalty are the same as in the case of a gold-mining lease. One man for 
every 20 acres must be constantly employed during 9 months in each year. 

(v) Tin-dredging Leases. These leases are issued for a term not exceeding 21 years 
at a rental of ls. per acre per annum. The area must not exceed 1,000 acres, and the 
lessee must, after the first 12 months, keep continuously employed thereon either (a) not 
less than 1 man of European race or extraction for every 25 acres; or alternatively 
(5) fully-manned machinery of a value of not less than £500 for every 100 acres. 

(vi) Mineral Oil and Coal Licences. A licence to search for mineral oil or coal, or 
for both, may be granted over an area not exceeding 1,000 square miles for a period of 
5 years on payment of an annual fee of £10. At least 4 white men must be employed 
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for not less than 6 months in each year. A holder of a mineral oil licence who discovers 
payable mineral oil on the land held under his licence has a preferential right to a mineral 
oil lease of 160 acres, together with a reward area of 640 acres thereon. A discoverer of 
coal in payable quantities has a preferential right to an area of 640 acres as a coal lease. 

(vii) Mineral Oil and Coal Leases. Leases may be granted for a period of 21 years, 
Tenewable for a further 21 years, for mining for mineral oi! or coal, the maximum areas 
being (a) for mineral oil, 160 acres; and (2) for coal, 640 acres. In the case of mineral 
oil, the-annual rent is 1s. per acre, and a royalty of 5 per cent. on the gross value of all 
crude oil obtained is payable ; the lessee must also work the land to the satisfaction of 
the Minister. In the case of coal, the rent and conditions are fixed by regulation. 

(viii) Business Licences. A business licence is issued at the prescribed fee, and 
authorizes the holder to occupy on a gold-field, for the purpose of residence and carrying 
on his business, so much Crown land as is fixed by the Warden who issues the licence. 

(ix) Garden Licences. The Warden may grant licences to occupy land upon any 
gold field or mineral field to any person for the purpose of growing fruit or other garden 
produce. The conditions as to rent, etc., are as prescribed, but the area must not exceed © 
20 acres. 

(x) Leases Issued and Areas Occupied. (a) North Australia. During 1926-27, 
7 gold-mining blocks with an area of 130 acres, and 15 mineral blocks with an area of 
730 acres were taken up, but no mining leases were issued. At the 30th June, 1927, 
there existed 16 mineral leases for 531 acres, 7 gold-mining leases for 116 acres, and 
protected mining lease applications for 29 blocks covering 973 acres. In addition, 37° 
exclusive prospecting licences for alluvial tin ore covering approximately 1434 square 
miles were issued. 

(6) Central Australia, During 1926-27, 2 gold-mining blocks with an area of 40 
acres and 12 mineral blocks (400 acres) were taken up, but no mining leases were issued. 
At the 30th June, 1927, 16 gold-mining leases (640 acres); protected gold-mining lease 
applications for 23 blocks (740 acres); and 29 protected mineral leases (990 acres) were 
in existence. 


8. Summary.—The following table shows the areas under leases and licences for mining 
purposes and the total areas occupied for mining purposes for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 
CROWN LANDS, LEASES AND LICENCES FOR MINING PURPOSES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 
Year. | N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land, (a) 8. Aust. (a) w. Aust.(a) Tag. (a) Total. 


AREAS FOR WHICH LEASES AND Licencns IssuEP DURING YEAR. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1923 a 40,143 9,207 67,754 | 610,377 | 37,567 47,535 812,583 
1924 ae 28,492 | 8,247 | 115,524 | 511,656 | 26,287 33,772 723,978 
1925 sit 99,813 4,832 52,159 | 311,148 | 40,564 24,182 532,698 
1926 oe 57,439 10,234 16,105 | 261,967 14,971 18,681 379,397 


19277 30,485 | 17,155 | 295,677 | 214,485 | 26,139 | 18,506 | 602,447 


TotaL Angas OcoupizED AT ENp or YAR. 


A 07,336 47,361 | 444,586 | 653,899 | 127,829 77,627 | 1,658,638 
1094 os 300,683 43,216 | 499,058 | 586,025 90,548 76,192 | 1,594,727 
1925 o 390,193 41,765 | 455,730 | 368,922 | 122,963 52,033 1,431,606 
1926 oe 533,358 30,333 | 422,595 | 310,663 | 101,103 49,466 1,447,518 
1927 Sc 363,575 41,078 | 657,338 | 258,855 | 107,445 45,862 | 1,474,153 


(a) Exclusive of lands held under miners’ rights only. 


§ 8. Settlement of Returned Soldiers and Sailors. 


1. General.—Information in regard to the methods adopted in each State for providing 
land for the settlement of returned soldiers and sailors, together with the conditions 
under which such land could be acquired, is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 18, pp. 187-189), but limits of space preclude its repetition herein. 
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Particulars respecting the position of soldier settlement in each State at the latest 
available date are, however, given in the sub-sections immediately following. 


2, New South Wales.—At the 30th June, 1927, the area set apart exclusively for 
soldiers was 9,620,723 acres, of which 1,993,108 acres comprised acquired land. The 
number of soldiers settled was 9,425, of whom 2,635 subsequently transferred, 
forfeited, or surrendered their holdings. The area of the farms held at that date was 
8,558,779 acres, of which 6,853,263 acres were Crown lands {including 4,304,044 aeres 
im the Western Division taken up under the Western Lands Act), 1, 646,859 acres of 
scquired lands, and 58,657 acres within Irrigation Areas. 


3. Victoria.—At the 30th June, 1927, the area acquired or set apart for seldier 
settlement was 2,331,536 acres, of which 1,756.004 acres comprised private land purchased 
at a cost of £13,311,507. The number of farms allotted was 8,404, containing 2,179,426 
acres. 


4, Queensland.—At the 30th June, 1927, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 602,356 scres, of which 41,101 acres comprised private land, purchased 
at a cost of £270,480. The number of farms allotted was 1,416, containing 549,562 
acres. Some of these selections were acquired under the ordinary provisions of the Land 
Act, and do not include areas specially set apart for soldiers. 


5. South Australia.—At the 30th June, 1927, the area acquired or set apart for 
soldier settlement was 2,915,660 acres, of which 1,562,578 acres comprised private land 
purchased at a cost of £4,355,092. The number of farms allotted was 2,754, containing 
2,663,663 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—At the 30th June, 1927, the area of land acquired or set apart 
for soldier settiement was 14,287,643 acres, of which 345,110 acres comprised private land 
purchased at a cost of £605,076. The number of farms allotted was 1,134, containing 
14,287,643 acres. Assistance had been given to 5,212 returned soldiers and the Agri 
sultural Bank held 4,721 properties as security for advances. The area held, including 
pastoral leases, is approximately 25,864,000 acres, and advances approved amount to 
£6,452,995. 


’ 

7. Tasmania.—At the 30th June, 1927, the -rea acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 333,100 acres, of which 268,209 acres comprised private land purchased 
at a cost of £2,010,225. The number of farms allotted was 1,966, containing 323,175 
BOFes, | 


8. Summary. —The following table gives a summary of the area acquired, the purchase 


price thereof, and the number and area of farms alletted in all the States to the 30th 
June, 1927 :— 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT.—AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED AT 
30th haber e: 1927. 


Particulars, | N.S. W. 


| 


Victoria. ma} @ “land. | g. Aust, |W. Aust., Tas, Total. 
aM bet, | i | 
Area acquired or f ' 
| 


set apart— | 
(i) Private land | | 
j aoe . » ! ~ < =~ - 2 - 
(i Crown fonds acres |1,898,108 4 1,756,004 41,101 '1,562,578 345,110) 268,209 5,871,110 
apart .. » [0,422,615 575,532 | 561,255 (1,853,082 |/13,942,533) 64 2 
Farms, et0., HM No. x) 6,133 8,404 1,416!" 2754| ° 1134 2986 eet ae 
fae rasbrr ee re’ ,563,779 | 2,179,426 | 549, "562 2,663,663 |14,287,6 23,175 28,562,248 
veroment for } 
private land { 
acquired ae £ |7,897,448 |13,311,607 270,480 |4,355,092 605,076 2,010,225 28,449,828 


(a) Farms occupied, 


§9. Tenure of Land by Aliens. 


, Information regarding the terms and conditions under which land 
‘ aliens is contained in previous issues of the Official Year Book 
but limits of space preclude its repetition in the present issue. 


can be held by 
(see No. 18, pp. 190-1), 
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§ 10. Advances to Settlers. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Advances ‘to settlers are effected through the 
Rural Bank Department of ‘the Government Savings Bank, and may consist of either 
(a) overdraft repayable on demand ; or (6) long-term loan for a ‘period up to 31 years 
repayable by equal half-yearly instalments, including principal and interest, on treehold 
lands or any tenure under the Crown Lands Acts; or (c) advances on purchase of farms, 
Advances for the purchase of wire-netting are made under the provisions of the Pastures 
Protection Act, advances to soldier settlers under the Returned Soldiers Settlement 
Acts, and advances for the sinking of shallow bores on irrigation areas are made by the 
Water Conservation and ligation Commission. 


(ii) (a) Government Savinys Bank of New South Wales—Rural Bank Departmené. 
Advances are made by the Rural Bank to eligible applicants in the following ways :— 
(1) Long-term loans repayable by equal half-yearly instalments, including interest and 
part of the principal, spread over terms up to 31 years. (2) Fixed loans for definite terms 
not exceeding five years, during which interest only is payable, the loan being repayable 
at the end of the term. (3) Overdrafts on current ‘account, interest being charged on 
the daily balance. Such accounts will be operative by cheque and may be overdrawn 
up'to the limit fixed in each case. (4) A combination of the above giving the advantages 
of.each. 


(b) Long-term Loans and Fixed Loans. The security for loans under this heading 
must be first mortgage of land, either Freehold (Old System or Torrens Title) or any of 
the tenures created by the Crown Lands Acts. Stock, plant, machinery, crops, etc., are 
not acceptable security for these classes of loans. 

Advances may be obtained—(1) To pay off existing encumbrances on, or to purchase 
the land offered as security. (2) To make improvements:on ‘the land,.or to. improve:and 
develop or utilize the agricultural or pastoral resources of the land, or to enable the 
applicant to carry on agricultural or pastoral pursuits. (3) To build a home upon the 
land. (4) To pay off money owing to the Crown in respect of the land. 

Advances are limited to @ maximum amount of £2,000. Advances on Freeholds 
or any certificated tenures under the Crown Lands Acts will not exceed two-thirds of the 
Bank’s valuation of the security, whilst on uncertificated tenures under the Crown Lands 
Acts advances will not-exceed three-fourths of the Bank’s valuation of the improvements 
thereon, nor two-thirds of the sale value of the security as determined by the Bank’s 
Valuator. Advances on Orchard and/or Poultry Farm securities will be on a more 
conservative basis. At present the rate of interest for long-term and fixed loans is 
6} per cent. per annun. 


(c) Overdrafts. Overdrafts on current account must, under the Bank Act, be granted 
only to agricultural or primary producers, or to persons carrying on industries. immediately 
associated with rural pursuits. As the objects of the Rura] Bank are to promote settle- 
ment, and assist primary production, the purpose for which overdrafts are required must 
come within the scope of those objects. 

For overdrafts the Commissioners prefer as the principal security land, either Freehold 
(Old System or Torrens Title) or any of the tenures under the Crown Lands Acts, but any 
other security may be submitted as collateral. On land the limit of advance will be the 
same as for long-term loans, but a larger margin will generally be required for other 
classes of security. Interest at 6} per cent. will be charged on the daily balance. 


(d) Advances to Facilitate Subdivision of Private Lstates under Section 64—Government 
Savings Bank Act 1906. The Commissioners, through the Rural Bank Department, ‘are 
prepared ‘to finance to the extent hereinafter set out, the subdivision of private estates 
suitable for Closer Settlement, the title to which is either Freehold underthe Real Property 
Act or Certificated Conditional Purchase. 

It is essential that estates offered for subdivision should, from the quality of soil, 
average rainfall and distance from existing railway line or shipping port (not exceeding 
15 miles), be suitable for closer settlement and ‘approved as such by the Land Settlement 
Board. es beget: 

Tf the proposition is satisfactory, the Commissioners will issue certificates under 
Section 64 of the Bank Act stating the amount ithey are prepared to advance on each 
farm, subject to the conditions specified therein. If these certificates are used as the 


, 
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basis of negotiations between buyer and seller, the parties will know before committing 
themselves to a contract the amount they can expect from the Rural Bank by way 
of an advance and the conditions attaching thereto. 

The maximum advance that may be made on a fully improved farm will not exceed 
663 per cent. of the Bank’s value. If a farm is not fully improved, further improvements 
will be prescribed—to be effected by the purchaser at his own expepse—and in these cases 
the maximum advance will not exceed 80 per cent. of the present value, or 662 per cent. 
of the value when the prescribed improvements are made, whichever is the less. 

The maximum sum that may be advanced by the Bank on any farm will be £3,000. 
Interest will baat the rate of 6} percent. Loans will be repayable by equal half-yearly 
instalments of interest and part principal over a term of 31 years. 


(iii) Returned Soldiers’ Setilement Act. Advances up to £625 may be made to returned 
soldiers for prescribed purposes, principal and interest being repayable on easy terms. 
(iv) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances 


ete., to 30th June, 1927 :-— 
ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1926-27. 


| 


Advances T.tal Advances Amount 
Particulars. made during at 30th June, outstanding at 
1926-27. 1927. | 30th June, 1927. 
= | ) 
Se ER GOH gs BS 
Government Savings Bank Advances .. | 2,590,779 | 18,201,924 | 10,529,995 
Soldier Settlement Advances .. ad 160,128 | 7,041,368 4,587,780 
Advances for Purchase of Wire Netting 65,899 | 793,806 312,677 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers ey 87,368 _ 2,983,659 296,152 
Advances to Civilian Settlers on Irrigation 
Areas os ae oh 74,517 23,919 291,375 
Shallow Boring Advances 57,349 | 414,097 176,765 
Potala se te 3,036,040 | 29,958,773 16,194,744 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. The principal institution which advances money to 
settlers is the State Savings Bank. The Closer Settlement Board is also authorized to 
make such advances, and the Government may lend money to Cool Stores Trusts, and, 
under special drought circumstances, make advances to settlers for the purchase of seed, ~ 
cattle, etc., for which purpose separate Acts have been and are passed from time to time 
as required. 


‘(ii) State Savings Bank Act. The Crédit Foncier Department of the State Savings 
Bank was created for the purpose of making advances to settlers and others, and is 
authorized to borrow up to £10,000,000 for that object. The Commissioners may lend 
money to farmers, etc., on the security of any agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, or 
pastoral land held in fee-simple or on conditional purchase. Such loans are secured by a 
first mortgage on the property, and are payable either in cash or by debentures or mortgage 
bonds, at the option of the Commissioners. No advance may be less than £50, or more 
than £2,000, and each advance is limited to two-thirds, or, in the case of returned soldiers, 
to three-quarters, of the value of the land, and, in the case of a conditional purchase, 
this amount is reduced by the amount of rent outstanding. Where improvements are 
effected on a conditional purchase lease to the amount of £1 per acre at least, and the 
value of the land and improvements exceeds £2 per acre, an additional advance, not 
exceeding 15s. per acre, may be made. In the case of land which has acquired a special 
increase of value by reason of being cultivated as vineyards, hop-grounds, orchards, 
ete., advances may be made on the following terms :—(a) the total amount which may 
at any time be advanced must not exceed £100,000 ; (6) the amount of allowable advance 
may be increased by one-fourth, but not to a greater amount than £30 per acre; and 
(c) no advance may be made for a longer period than 15 years. Repayment of advances 
must be made in 63 half-yearly instalments of principal and interest, a slight reduction 
in the amount being made in the case of returned soldiers. The Commissioners may also 


> 
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advance money to companies in country districts for the erection of works for freezing, 
packing, or storing any commodities which are included in the Primary Products Act 
or in the Fruit Act, provided that shares equal in value to not less than two-thirds of the 
proposed expenditure have been taken up, and one-third thereof paid for in cash. The 
loan is granted upon such terms and conditions as the Commissioners may think fit. 


(ii) Closer Settlement Act. The Closer Settlement Board may advance money to (a) 
lessees of workmen’s homes and agricultural labourers’ allotments in aid of the cost of 
fencing and erecting dwelling-houses ; (b) lessees of Crown land for carrying on farming 
or grazing pursuits, or for adding to improvements ; (¢) municipalities, for making roads 
to any land acquired by the Board ; and (d) owners of land for the purchase of wire-netting. 
An advance may not exceed £625, or, in the case of land which is suitable mainly for 
grazing, £1,000, and is repayable in 40 half-yearly instalments, with 5 per cent. interest. 
Where a lessee has, after not less than 6 years, obtained his compliance certificate or 
Crown grant, the amount of loan may be increased to £1,000, but must not exceed 60 
per cent. of the value of the improvements and amount of purchase-money paid. 


(iv) Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act. The Closer Settlement Board may advance 
to a discharged soldier up to £625, or, if he is the owner or lessee of land in the mallee 
country or of grazing land only, up to £1,000. The rate of interest is fixed by the Minister, 
and is 33 per cent. for the first year, increasing by 3 per cent. annually until the rate 
determined is reached. Repayment is as prescribed. 


(vy) Primary Products Advances Act. A company registered under the Companies 
Act, or a society registered under the Provident Societies Act, which is undertaking the 
establishment of abattoirs and freezing works, or cool storage for fish, or dried or canned 
fruit, or jam factories, tobacco-curing, or fruit-works, may be granted by the State Savings 
Bank a loan for the purpose of constructing such works. No loan may be granted unless 
at least one-third in number and valne of the shareholders are persons engaged in the 
production of the primary products supplied to the company and full particulars of the 
proposed undertaking are furnished. The loan is repayable at such times and with such 
interest as the Commissioners may determine, the property must be mortgaged to the 
Bank, and a sum, not exceeding 5 per cent. of the value of the buildings, etc., paid annually 
into a depreciation fund. 


(vi) Fruit Act. A Cool Stores Trust may be granted a loan by the Treasurer for the 
purchase of Jand and for the erection of a cool store thereon. Such loan must be a first 
charge on the property and revenue of the Trust, be for an agreed term of years, and 
provide for repayment with interest at 44 per cent. in 40 half-yearly instalments. The 
State Savings Bank Commissioners may also advance money to a company for the purpose 
of constructing fruit-works, provided that at least one-third in number and value of the 
shares are held bona fide by shareholders being owners or occupiers of orchards within 
the locality. ‘The terms of the loan are the same as those under the Primary Products 
Advances Act. 


(vii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances 
etc., to 30th June, 1927 :-— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—VICTORIA, 1926-27. 


pareuees ‘ie Total ei Aonat 
Vv 3 utstanding 
Authority Making Advances. Advances made to— eiciess 30th June, at 30th June, 

1926-27, 1927, 1927. 
£ £ ne 

Civilians ad .. | 457,808 | 7,092,190 | 3,117,784 
State Savings Bank { Discharged soldiers an 75,550 489,820 384,714 
= Closer Settlement settlers /1,545,883 | 9,840,510 | 6,949,104 
Closer Settlement_Board { Soldier settlers .. | 432,051 |22, 189,665 | 18,417,966 
Treasurer we .. | Cool stores, canneries, etc. af 610,182 449,331 
Total oe Se: ory ee (2,511,292. 40,222,367 | 29,318,899 
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3. Queensland.—(i) General. The principal institution which makes advances ‘to 
settlers is the Agricultural Bank, established by the Agricultural Bank Act of 1923. 
Advances are also made by the Bank on behalf of the Minister for Lands under the 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Acts. In addition, assistance is granted ‘by the following 
authorities :—IJrrigation Commissioner; Department of Public Lands, in respect to 
water facilities and wire-netting; Department of Agriculture and Stock, in respect to 
seed wheat and drought relief. 


(ii) Agricultural Bank Act. The Agricultural Bank makes advances on the security 
of a first mortgage over property which is used for agricultural, dairying, grazing, borti- 
cultural or viticultural pursuits, poultry or pig raising, or other approved rural pursuits. 
Further security may be reqitired by way of stock mortgage, bill of sale, lien om crops, 
etc. The limit of advance to one person is £1,700, and, subject to the succeeding para- 
graphs, no advance may exceed 16s. in the £1 of the fair estimated security value of the 
land with its permanent improvements, together with those, if any, to be made by means 
of the advance applied for. 

The purposes for which advances are granted are as follow :—(a) Payment of liabilities 
already existing with respect to the land or payment of the balance of any purchase money 
in respect of the purchase of the land or any stock, machinery, or implements therefor ; 
(6) effecting improvements on the land ; (c) purchase of stock, machinery, or implements ; 
(d) generally in respect of agricultural, dairying. grazing, horticultural, or viticultural 
pursuits, poultry or pig raising, or other rural pursuits on the land; (e) relief in ‘case of 

_ drought, flood, tempest, fire, or other adverse conditions or happenings beyond the control 
of the borrower; (f) not exceeding £400 for unspecified purposes in connexion with the 
land, provided that the applicant is a bona fide settler residing on and working the land 
as farm dand. 

Advances to beginners on the land may be granted within the before-mentioned limit 
of £1,700 to the full value of the improvements proposed to ‘be made for any one or more 
‘of the following objects, but not exceeding in the aggregate £500 at that special rate :— 
Buildings, ringbarking, clearing, fencing, draining, water conservation (including «a well 
or bore together with lifting power), dairy house and yards, accommodation for ‘pigs, 
silos, haysheds. 

The term for repayment of any advance shall be the term fixed by the Bank, not 
exceeding 20 years, exclusive of any initial period allowed by the Bank (not exceeding 5 
years) during which interest only is payable. 

After the expiration of the initial interest-only period, the loan is repayable by equal 
half-yearly instalments of an amount sufficient to redeem the loan including interest, 
within the term of years fixed. Advances made on the security of terminating Crown 
leaseholds must be repaid within a term not later than the date upon which the lease will 
expire. Special advances for the purchase of dairy stock, sheep, pigs, dairying plant, 
etc., may be made to settlers on the security of a chattel mortgage over such 
purchases. . 

Provision is made for advances under easy terms to groups of settlers for the co-opera-. 
tive purchase of necessary machinery ; such groups must be registered as co-operative 
companies or associations, The limit of advance in these cases is £1,700 to any one 
company or association, and must not exceed two-thirds of the cost of the 
machinery. 

Mortgage advances are made under prescribed conditions to co-operative companies 
and associations for factories and other works for the manufacture, storage, or treatment 
of primary produce and resultant products. 

The rate of interest on any loan under the Agricultural Bank Act is fixed by the 
Bank when the application for the advance is approved ; the present rate is 5 per cent 
per annum, except in cases where the loan is discharging liabilities on the Jand offered 
as security, when the rate is 6 per cent, 

Re deat ine outstanding under the teks tes Bank Act, ‘as set out in the table 
, vances originally made by the Bank’s predecessors under the followin 

legislation and taken over under The Agricultural Bank Act of 1923 :—The Apedealenval 

Bank Act of 1901; The Queensland Government Savings Bank Act of 1916; The 


State Advances Act of 1916; The Co-operative Agricultural Producti 
to Farmers Acts 1914 to 1919. ; nee z pide pees 
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(iii) Discharged: Soldiers’ Settlement Act. Acvances may be made by the Minister to 
discharged soldiers who are owners of land in. fee-simple or holders of land under tenure 
from the Crown.. Such advances: may be made for the purposes of (a) the payment 
of purchase-money ; (0) the payment of existing liabilities; (c) making improvements ; 
(d) purchasing Jive stock, machinery, fruit trees, ete. ; or (e) any other approved purpose. 
The maximum: term of advance is 33 years.exclusive of an initial period of 7 years during 
which interest only is payable. The rate of interest for the first year is 34 per cent., and 
it increases annually by } per cent. up fo a maximum of 5 per cent. 

(iv) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars of advances, etc., 
to 30th June, 1927 :— 


ADVANCES TO SEPTLERS.—QUEENSLAND, 1926-27. 


Advances Total Amount 
ee ee ee = made Advances |Outstanding 
Act under which Advances. were made. during Veastimadeitogoth|) at 30th 


1926-27. June, 1927. | June, 1927. 


£ £ £ 


Agricultural Bank Act .. Re 2 28 408,348, | 4,699,386. | 2,488,131 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act. (a)... ne 14,356: |, 2,350,443; |, b,630,292 
Water Facilities a a a8 Re 19,276 33,025 323431 
Wire Netting .. ae se oe Af 28,781 653,371 426) 251 
Seed Wheat .. 2 a " _. | (b) 5,962 | (c)37;798 | 13,006 
Drought Relief .- . of 67,401 50;978 
Total .. 58 as she oe 476,722. | 7,741,434 | 4,641,089 
(a) Tneludes advances to group settlements through the Land Department as well as advances 
through the Agricultural Bank. (0) Advances paid on account of 1925-26 scason to Queensland 
Wheat Board. (ce), Tncludes accrued interest to 80th June, 1927. 


4, South Australia.—(i) General. Advances may be made to settlers and others 
for the purpose of discharging mortgages, making improvements, etc., under the provisions 
of the State Bank Act, 1925, which. are briefly summarized hereunder. Loans may be 
made under the Loans for Fencing Act and the Vermin Act for the purchase of fencing 
materials in: vermin-infested districts. Advances may be made to homestead block- 
holders (a) for erecting buildings ; or (5) for making improvements on their land. A loan 
must not exceed in the case of (a) the cost of existing improvements, and in the case of 
(b) one-half the value of the improvements to be effected ; and’ in no case may a loan 
exceed £50. Repayment is to be made in 20 equal annual instalments at the rate of 
£7 7s. 2d. per cent. of the amount advanced. The State Bank may make advances to 
anv settler on- the security of his land’ and improvements (a) for making: improvements, 
up to-the-estimated value of his lease or agreement‘and improvements, not exceeding £600, 
and: up to: but not exceeding three-fourths of such value in’ excess: of £600; or (6) for 
stocking his holding, up-to-£200 ; on (c) for discharging an existing mortgage, up to-three- 
fourths of the value of his lease or agreement and improvements; or (d) for any other 
purpose, up to: the same amount. Repayment of a loan extends: over a period! of years 
as is fixed by the Bank at the time of making the advance, Interest only is payable 
during a period —in no: ease exceeding five years:—as fixed by the Bank, and the advance 
is repaid by equal half-yearly instalments, not exceeding 70, together with. sinuple interest 
on the balance. outstanding. ; 

(ii), State Bank Act 1925. Under-this Act the State Bank of South Australia makes 
advances, under prescribed conditions. to farmers and other producers, to local authorities, 
to persons possessed of the necessary securities, and in aid of industries. No’single advance 
may exceed £5,000. The Bank and the borrower may agree upon the term of years, 
not exceeding 42, over which repayment may be spread, as well as the interest to bo paid. 
The Bank may, on the security of a mortgage on the property, make loans to any registered 
co-operative: society: three-fourths of the members: of which are engaged im or are about 
to be engaged in rural’ production, for purposes prescribed. Vi ; 

(iii) Errigation Act. Settlers under this Act are entitled, under prescribed conditions, 
to loans under the Advances to Settlers on Crown Lands Act, as well as under the 
Irrigation Act, but not exceeding £600 under both Acts. Advances may be made only 
on the seeurity of a, first mortgage: During the first 5 years interest only is payable, 
but thereafter the advance must be repaid in 70 equal half-yearly instalments, with interest. 
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(iv) Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act. Advances are made to soldier settlers for 
prescribed purposes on liberal terms in regard to payment of principal and interest. 

(v) Agricultural Graduates Land Settlement Act. Under the provisions of this Act, 
the Minister may (a) purchase land with a view to the settlement thereon of agricultural 
graduates, the value of which land, with improvements, must not exceed £3,000 for each 
graduate, and is repayable with interest; (b) the State Bank may advance to any 
agricultural graduate settler up to £500 for the purpose of purchasing seeds, implements, 
stock, etc., such advance being repayable on easy terms. 

(vi) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., to 30th June, 1927 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Total Amount 
dyvances . 
Particulars. | eee during | gg: lores | at 
: cates 1927, | 1927.” 
Department of Lands and Survey— £ £ £ 

Advances to soldier settlers ae ote 216,524 5,166,853 4,122,197 

Advances to settlers forimprovements .. 16,007 654,173 306,568 

Advances under Vermin and Fencing Acts | 75,564 1,042,759 332,609 

Advances to blockholders =A ee 41,451 42 

Advances for sheds and tanks .. oe 4,103 75,692 64,380 

Advances in drought-affected areas ae 3,041 | 774,426 46,876 

Advances under Loans to Producers Act .. 14,763 169,755 164,163 

Advances under Closer Settlement Acts .. 48,747 2,364,220 1,629,698 
.Advances under Agricultural Graduates 

Settlement Act ss oe ic = 3,913 | 3,857 

State Bank of South Australia .. » Oe 985,910 | 15,999,702 9,693,242 
Irrigation, Commission— | 

Civilians SA At os me 12,446 208,459 | 116,742 

Soldier settlers se Ke oe 53,553 1,895,119 | 1,597,252 

a i } 2, 
Total .. Bc os ee 1,430,658 | 28,396,522 18,077,626 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. Advances to settlers are made by the Agri- 
cultural Bank, which was established in 1895. Special advances are also made to 
returned soldiers, 


(ii) Agricultural Bank. This Bank makes advances to a limit of £2,500 on the 
security of a first mortgage to persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. The borrower 
must pay the interest on the amount advanced for the first 5 years, and after the expira- 
tion of that term the advance with interest must be repaid within 25 years in half-yearly 
instalments. The interest is at such rates as may be prescribed, but if over 5 per cent. 
per annum, must not exceed by more than 1 per cent. the rate of interest paid by the 
Bank on funds raised by the Bank. 

(iii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., to 30th June, 1927 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1926-27. 


| Advances /|Total Advances Amou 
Particulars, | Year ended—} made during | at 30th J une, outstanding et 
Year 1926-27. 1927, 30th June, 1927. 


| —= 


: £ 8 
Agricultural Bank advances .. 80.6.27 380,144 6,110,332 Syl 11s 
Soldier settlement advances .. 30.6.27 139,152 5,709,018 5,048,599 
Advances to ruralindustries .. | 30.6.27 87 24,791 21.316 
Advances to assisted settlers .. | a Leche : 


864,286 | 11,373,406 1,880,286 


Total .° orl xf _ 1,383,669 | 23,217,547 | 10,661,220 
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6. Tasmania.—(i) General. Advances to farmers and producers may be made 
under the State Advances Act, to closer settlement settlers under the Closer Settlement 
Act, to fruit-growers formed into a registered company under the Advances to Fruit- 
growers Act, and to returned soldiers under the Returned Soldiers Settlement Act. 


(ii) State Advances Act. The Agricultural Bank of Tasmania, constituted under 
this Act, is authorized to borrow up to £370,000 on debentures or stock for the purpose of 
advancing money to farmers and other primary producers who own land in fee-simple 
or under purchase from the Crown on credit. Advances are secured on first mortgages 
and may be made for any of the purposes prescribed. The trustees reserve the right to 
fix the period for repayment of any loan with a maximum term of 30 years. Interest at 
6} per cent. and instalment of principal are payable half-yearly. 


(iii) Closer Settlement Act. Under this Act the Minister may make advances to 
lessees in aid of the cost of improvements. The total amount advanced may not exceed 
£ for £ of the sum expended by the lessee in such improvements. Loans are repayable 
by equal half-yearly instalments with interest, not exceeding 7 per cent., extending over 
a period not exceeding 21 years. ; 


(iv) Advances to Fruit-zrowers Act. The Minister may make advances for prescribed 
purposes to registered companies on a first mortgage on freehold land or on a lien on 
other property. Generally, the amount of advance must not exceed 75 per cent. of the 
value of the land or plant, but, in the case of a company desiring to purchase grading 
machinery, it must not exceed 50 per cent. of the value thereof. Liberal terms have 
been arranged for repayment of principal and interest. 


(v) Returned Soldiers Settlement Act. Advances up to £625, on easy terms as regards 
repayment, may be made to discharged soldiers to assist in making improvements and - 
purchasing requisites. The Minister may in certain cases remit wholly or in part the 
payment of rent or instalments on the purchase-money. 


A returned soldier, who has not exercised his option of acquiring a free selection, 
and who is already a selector of land on credit purchase, is entitled to’a remission 
of his instalments up to £100 if he made application for same before 3lst March, 
1922. 


(vi) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., to 30th June, 1927 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—TASMANIA, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


| 
| | Advances | Total A t 
Authority making | Advances made to— | made yhniag sa iioen to patetcnning at 
Advances, ' | 1926-27, 80th June, 1927.| 80th June, 1927. 
£ s £ 
Agricultura] Bank .. | Settlers aaa 36,361 240,295 146,446 
Minister for Lands .. | Soldier Settlers | 5,130 | 676,795 295,888 
.. | Closer Settlers .. | 1,642 24,941 12,223 
* Fruit Growers | he | 1,807 1,310 
Total ae an nin icc 43,133 943,928 455,867 
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7. North Australia. and Central Australia—(i) Wire and Wire Netting Act 1927. 
The Advances to Settlers Act 1923 has been superseded by the Wire and Wire Netting 
Act. 1927, which, subject to the regulations, provides that the Minister for Markets may 
out of moneys paid into a “ Wire and Wire Netting” Trust Account, make advances 
‘to settlers in North Australia and Central Australia for the purchase of wire and/or 
wire netting. 

Applicants must offer security for the repayment of advances and fulfil the 
prescribed conditions. 

Am advance cannot be made on unimproved land or on land on which the rent is 
overdue. 


(ii) Encouragement of Primary Production Ordinance 1927. Under this Ordinanee 
the Primary Producers Board may, out of moneys voted by Parliament, expend such 
sums as it deems necessary for the carrying out of its powers under this Ordinance, 
particularly as regards the granting of assistance to producers for the purposes prescribed. 
Principal and interest are repayable under easy terms. 


(iii), Amount of Advances. During the financial year 1926-27 the sum of £1,266. . 
was advanced, making the total amount advanced to the 30th June, 1927, £14,500 
(approximately). The balance outstanding at 30th June, 1927, including interest, was 

£8,348. ; 


8: Summary of Advances.—The following table gives a summary for each State to 
the 30th June, 1927 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


f | 
; , Advances made | Total Advances to | es 
State: | during 1925-27, 30th June, 1927. a age serge 
} | 
Sy £ oF 
New South Wales .. Ra 3,036,040 29,958,773 16,194,744 
Victoria .. A ar 2,511,292 | 40,222,367 29,318,899 
Queensland... es ae 476,722 | 7,741,484 > 4,641,089 
South Australia . .. on 1,430,658 28,396,522 18,077,626, 
Western Australia .. ae? 1,383,669 23,217,547 10,661,220 
Tasmania .. 5A eh 43,133 | 943,928 | 455,867 
North and Central Australia .. 1,266 | 14,500 8,348 
abc Bt 5 ES A nS ee 
Total ns e 8,882,780 | 130,495,071 | 79,357,793 
| 


$11. Aliemation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


1. General.—The tables given in the previous parts of this chapter show separately 
the areas alienated, im process of alienation, or occupied under various tenures. The 
following tables set out in summarized form the position in regard to the tenure of land 
in each State, in the Northern Territory, and in the Federal Capital Territory during 
the last five years, for which information is available. The area unoccupied includes 
roads,, permanent reserves, forests, etc. In some cases, lands which are permanently 
reserved from alienation are occupied under leases and licences, and have been included 
therein. Lands occupied under leases or licences for pastoral purposes are frequently 
held on: short tenures only, and could thus be made available for settlement practically 
whenever required. , 
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2. New South Wales.—At the 30th June, 1927, of the total area of New South 
Wales, 21.5 per cent. had been alienated absolutely, 11.5 per cent: was in process of 
alienation, 57.8 per cent. was held under leases and licences, and, ithe remaining 9.2 
per cent. was unoccupied. 


The following table gives particulars for each of the last’ five years :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| . 
Particulars. | 1922-23, 1928-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
(a) 
Acres. Acres. Acres, A : Ac 
1. Alienated, j ee ae 
Granted and sold prior to1s62 {| 7,146,579 7,146,579 7,146,579 7,148,579 | 7,146 
‘Bold by auction iand other sales, rei’ hie Sa 
1862 to date 15,188,819 14,962,345 14,969,185 14,977,762 14,981,897 
Conditionally sold, 1862 to date 20,637,146 21,233,270 21,823,491 22,283,707 22,732,824 
Granted under Volunteer Land ies 
‘Regulations, 1867 to date... 172,198 172,198 172,198 172,108 172,198 
Granted for public and neligiows ‘ 
purposes .. AP 242,674 244,282 244,850 246,106 249,592 
| 43,887,416 | 43,758,674 | 44,856,303 | 44,826,351 | 45,283,090 
Less lands resumed or reverted 
to Crown .. oe -. | 2,466,837 2,475,501 2,496,081 2,502,668 2,506,533 
Total 40,920,579 | 41,289;173 | 41,860,222 | 42,323,683 | 42,776,557 
) 
2. In Process of Alienation. 
Conditional purchases. . iu 18,200,900 18,122,045 18,156,194 | 19,262/888 19,635,068 
Closer settlement purchases so | 2,427,826 2,573,115 2,674,217 2,710,516 2,742,708 
Soldiers’ group purchase ao ad | 410,567 890,396 401,609 400,569 
Other forms of sale ed | 11,602 14,978 16,621 | 20,995 
| oa ia 6a) 
Total Be | 20,628,726 | 21,116,729 | 21,235,785 | 22,302,684 | 22,799,340 
| 7 ite = 
8. Held under Leases and 
Licences. | 
Total under Lands Department, 
Water Conservation and Icrri- 
gation Commissioner, and | 
Western Lands Commissioners | 115,391,357 | 114,916,852 | 114,656,643) | 113,707,218 | 114,082,488 
Minera) and auriferous leases and : 
Heences (Mines Department).. 307,336 299,688 890,193 533,358 287,202 
Total ae 115,698,693 | 115,216,540 | 115,046,836 | 114,240,573 || 114,869,690 
4, Unoccupied (approximate) | 20,788,502 | 20,420j058 | 19,893,657 | 19,079,610 || 118,087,603 


(a) Exclusive of Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres. 


Area of State—198,036,500 acres, 


8. Victoria.—The total area of the State of Victoria is, 56,245,760 acres, of which 
45.5 per cent. had been alienated absolutely up to the end of the year 1926; 16.8 per 
cent. was in process of alienation under deferred payments and Closer Settlement 
Schemes; 11.2 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences ; while 26.5 per cent. was 
unoccupied. 
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The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—VICTORIA, 1922 TO 1926. 


= 


Particulars. 1922. 1923, | 1924. 1925. | 1926. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1, Alienated oe rs .. | 24,947,732 | 25,090,672 25,278,631 25,463,719 | 25,589,484 


| 
2. In Process of Alienation— | / : 


Exclusive of Mallee, etc. xa) -2021,372 2,101,155 | 2,133,684 2,109,685 2,094,085 
Mallee Lands an es 6,345,499 | 6,241,691 / 6,330,141 | 7,129,530 | 6,761,870 
Under Closer Settlement Acts .. | 542,978 532,274 532,274 | 532,727 598,138 
Village Settlements .. x 995 861 / 791 776 | 755 
Totals eee et .. | 8,910,844 | 8,875,981 | 9,001,890 | 9,772,718 | 9,154,848 

3. Leases and Licences held— | | / 
Under Land; Department ie 9,237,593 | 9,220,529 | 8,254,933 | 6,998,765 | 6,268,857 
Under Mines Department ag 52,866 52,849 / 52,818 41,765 "41,078 

| 

| | | } 
Total a = .. | 9,290,459 | 9,273,378 | 8,307,751 | 7,040,530 | 6,309,935 
4. Unoccupied Crown Lands +. | 13,096,725 | 138,005,729 | 13,657,438 | 13,968,793 | 14.391 .493 


Total area of State—56,245,760 acres. 


4. Queensland.—The total area of, this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on the 
31st December, 1926, 4.1 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 1.6 per cent. was in process 
of alienation ; and 71.3 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences. The remainder 
(23 per cent.) was either unoccupied or held as reserves, or for roads. 


The distribution is shown in the following table :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—QUEENSLAND, 1922 TO 1926. 


Particulars, 1922. | 92 p . 2 p 
aes . | 1923, | 1924, 1925, 1926. 
1. Alienuted Absolutely— Acres. Acres Acres. ‘| i 
; Acres. ! aie | cres. Acres. 
B as ne oe 17,156,804 17,255,176 17,381,516 | 17,508,804 17,680,308 
out Payment .. = 87,740 87,773 87.909 88,071 88,243 
Total ue ee 17,244,544 | 17,842,949 17,419,425 17,596,875 17,768,636 
2. In Process of Alienati 30 7 7 
of ee ton 7,833,127 7,858,971 7,150,240 6,966,230 6,802,460 
3. Occupied under Leases and | or erases iF 
Bethel at | | 
astoral Leases. +. | 185,348,400 |189,353,84 | 8 8 
Occupation Licences .. | 34,610,680 34°520°120 Brathan Sse uer an patrenlpdend 
Grazing Farms aud Homesteads| 78,988,282 | 79,783,557 | 81'2001031 | 82.469'364 | 707029:600 
Scrub Selections. ee 77,288 72,886 "69.052 *50'B12 81,464,121 
Lenses— Special Purposes ., 258,706 303,853 362,778 482,773 42,503 
Under Mines Department .. 511,187 454,586 508,058 461,731 627,341 
Perpetual Lease Selections ., 8,166,184 | 3,147,890 8,205,349 8 543,169 430,595 
Auction Perpetual Leases .. 11,249 12,558 "13536 15 Ons 3,872,890 
Prickly-pear Leases f a on ; 1 206'3 oo 
Settlement Farm Leases ‘ oe ae ere pach: 5,077,240 
we oe 961 
Total Ee 802,966,871 |307,6 | 
at X 5 399 gs 
‘ 658,200 | 309,657,644 | 304,332,827 | 306,010,651 
4. Unoccupied 101,075,458 (a eh 
ne a 96,75) 
mapeets oy Tis 1D, 4 9,790 94,892,691 100,224,068 98,538,253 


Total acea of State—429,120,000 acres, 
! 
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5. South Australia.—The area of the State of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres, 


and at the end of the year 1927, 4.8 per cent. was alienated absolutely; 1.4 per cent. 


in process of alienation; 49.4 per cent. occupied under leases and licences; and 44.4 


per cent. unoccupied. 


The subjoined table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926 1927 
£ ; = s 
Acres, Acres, Acres, Acres. | Acres. 
1, Alienated— | 
. Sold : 10,987,030 | 11,104,386 11,216,755 | 11,327,527 | 11,551,243 
: ; Granted for Public Purposes 131,741 | 132,672 132,589 132,720 | 132,767 
| | 
| 
Total 11,118,771 | 11,237,058 | 11,349,444 | 11,460,247 11,684,010 
| ! i 
: | \ 
2. In Process of Alienation 3,123,674 3,270,884 | 3,397,866 | 3,442,047 | 8,489,425 
| 
3. Fleld under Lease and Licence— 
Right of Purchase Leases .. 2,081,003 2,038,090 | 2,005,708 | 1,968,193 1,920,222 
Perpetual Leases .. a 14,956,020 14,944,537 | 15,041,948 | 15,150,156 35,224; 956 
F Pastoral Leases. .. 105,984,303 | 108,796,663 | 102,871,703 |101,123,363 | 101,056,963 
Other Leases and Licences .. 962,985 864.648 | 1,273,003 | 1,775,360 1,731,479 
Mining Leases and Licences 653,899 586,025 | 268,922 310,663 258,855 
| | oo ie 
Total | 124,638,810 | 127,229,963 | 121,561,284 |120,327,744 120,189,475 
: ] ) ae 
4. Area Unoceupied .. «+» | 104,363,545 | 101,506,295 | 106,956,206 |108,014,762 | 107,881,890 


Total area of State—243,244,800 acres, 


6. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, of 
which, at the 30th June, 1927, 2.0 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 3.1 per cent. was 


in process of alienation; while 37.5 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences 
The balance of 57.4 per cent. 


x issued either by the Lands or the Mines Departments. 


was unoccupied. 


? The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. | 1922-28, | 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
| ped / | 
| j 
| Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
1. Alienated Absolutely 19,051,080 | 10,520.028 | 10,978,850 | 11,688,569 | 12,194,236 
yea) ee 
| | 
2, In Process of Alienation— | | 
Midland aoe Concessions | 54,800 | 54,800 | 54,800 54,800 | 54,800 
Free Homestead Farms a) 961,492 | 963,700 | 938,723 922,761 | 917,392 
Conditional Purchases | 8,028,588 | 8,187,635 7,906,971 | 7,611,664 | 7,438,441 
Selections from the late W. A : ; 
oe Company exatt 2,193 2,198 | 2,143 | 2,148 | 5,596 
Selections under the Agricul- } 5 
“ tural Lands Purehase Act, 565,780 572,410 | 558,087 537,056 | 547,580 
Special Occupation Leases and 
A ieences a 820 820 / 722 722 + 300 
Homestead or Grazing Leases | 7,357,291 | 7,998,598 | 8,425,504 | 9,410,745 | 10,058,213 
Poison Land Leases or Licences, 42,275 | 42,275 40,828 £0,004 | 27,679 
Village Allotments 27 13 | 4 | 4] 7 
Working-men s Blocks 320 157 | | 116 
. iT | | | 
| : A 3 ee 
| ; | 
Total oe .-°| 17,013,586 | 17,822,601 | 17,922,942 | 18,588, 898 | 19,650,124 
! | 
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ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27—continued. 


4. 


Area Unoceupied .. 


335,376,053 


377,347,455 | 362,695,061 |363,748,566 


358,584,018 


— 2: 3 —25. 1925-26. 926-27 
Particulars. 1922-23. 1923-24 1924 5+ | 
E | 2 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
3. Leases and Licences in Force— 
(i) Issued by Lands Depart- | 
Pee valiedess .. | 258,238,151 | 214,818,111 | 228,919,930 |/226,610,576 | 229,970,629 
Special Leases .. me 49,213 40,144 41,873 41,983 : 43,974 
Leases of Reserves So) | 2,101,795 2,084,766 2,127,840 2,130,050 2,221,670 
Residential Lots | 5,769 ay | 145 7,410 7,314 
(ti) Issued by Mines Depart- | : 
ment— ft; 
Gold ing Leases ae 8,934 8,191 7,444 6,506 6,087 
piece y ces | 47,275 48, 214 47,500 45,199 44,516 
Miners’ Homestead Leases | 35,828 33, 254 32,245 $2,575 31,430 
iii) Issued by Forests Depart- | | 
meee abe 
bi ses an ‘on- . 
otis ae as 585,110 545,334 545,274 428,318 434,722 
Timber Permits 1,075,101 1,320,531 1,269,636 1,260,170 1,400,080 
Total ae ae | 262,147,176 eee 232,991,947 |230,562,767 | 234,160,422 
3 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—TASMANIA, 1922 


‘Total Area of State—624,588,800 acres. 


7. Tasmania,—At the end of the year 1926, 33.4 per cent. of the total area had 
‘been alienated absolutely ; 3.8 per cent. was in process of alienation; 17.1 per cent. 
was occupied under leases and licences for either pastoral, agricultural, timber, or mining 
purposes, or for closer or soldier settlement, or occupied or reserved by the Crown; the 
remainder (45.7 per cent.) being unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


Particulara. 


Alienated Absolutely .. 


. In Process of Alienation 


. Leases or Licences— 


(i) Issued by Lands Might a 
Islands ; sé 
Ordinary Leased Land ES 
Land Leased for Timber 


Closer Settlement me ae 

Soldier Settlement a iw 

Other Leases .. = ‘ie 

(ii) Issued by Maines Department can 
‘(iii) Occupted by Commonwealth and State | 
Departments .. oe es 

(iv) Reserved for Public Purposes Se 

Total 


, 


. Arad Unoceupied Avs ae a 


Total area of State—16,7738,0U0 acres. 


TO 1926. 
| l . 
1922, | 1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. 
/ | 
Acres. | Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. 
5,326,825 | 5,407,937 | 5,490,784 | 5,546,357 | 5,594,934 
880,410 798,043 729,861 700,000 645,000 
107,000 107,000 107,000 106,000 112,000 
1,577,653 | 1,593,000 | 1,574,000 | 1,579,000 | 1,926,100 
808,072 272,270 282,673 | 284,200 290,100 
93,899 93,000 90,753 93,283 90,000 
202,673 192,600 188,652 102,387 178,000 
1,000 | 1,000 1,000 81, 98,000 
49,823 42,866 87,024 62,033 49,992 
18,000 18,000 18,000 | 18,000 18,000 
100,000 100,000 100,000 | 100,000 100,000 
ne m4 | 
2,457,620 | 2,419,736 | 2,399,102 | 2,416,503 2,862,192 
8,113,145 | 8,152,284 | 8,158,303 | 8,115,140 7,675,874 
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8. North Australia and Ceatral Australia.—(i) North Australia. 


Australia is 183,715,840 acres, of which, at the 30th June, 


was alienated absolutely ; 


remaining 40.32 per cent. was unoccupied. 


(ii) Central Australia. 


18$ 


The area of North 
1927, only 0.26. per cent. 
59.42 per cent. was held under leases: and licences ; while the 


OF the total area of Central Australia, viz., 151,400,960 


acres, only 11 acres were alienated absolutely, while of the remainder, 41.64 per cent. 
was held under leases. and licences. 


(iii), Distributiow of Tenures. 


at 30th June, 1927 :-— 


The following shows the mode of occupaney of areas 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NORTH AND 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 1927. 
Particulars. North Australia. | Central Australia. Total. 
a «soe & = ——| a 
® ( Acres. Acres. Actes. 
1. Alienated | 477,824 Ih 477,835 
2. Leased — " 
Right of purchase ee at re 
Pastoral oe 80,935,040 29,514,240 110,449,280 
Other leases and ethers 28,220,160 33,532,800 61,752,960 
Total 109, 155,200 63,047,040 172,202,240 
3. Unoceupied 74,082,816 88,353,909 162,436,725 
4. Total area 183,715,840 151,400,960 335,116,800 


Particulars of the Northern Territory, as a whole, for the five: years 1922-23 to 
1926-27 are shown hereunder :—~ 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NORTHERN TERRITORY, 
1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926 1927. 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres Acres 
. ae. ~ E 476,508 476,864 476,864 476,864 } rt, 
Granted for Public Purposes 48 48 48 # 
Total Alienated 476,556 476,912 476,912 476.912 477,835 
2. Leased— 856 * A e 
| Right of Purchase = | 113,804,720 | 114,368,266 | 111,780,746 | 110,071,148 | 110,449,280 
Otheekeases | | 22,462,896 | 24,786,688 | 84,633,060, | 89,150,051 61,752,960 
Total, Leases. 136,327,972 |, 139,154,954 | 146,414,706 | 160,121,197 | 172,202,240 
3. Unoecwpied (a) 198,312,272 | 195,484,934 | 198,225,182 | 184,518,601 | 162,436,725 


Total area, of Northerm Territory —335,116,800 acres. 


(a) Including Aboriginal and other Reserves, and Mission Stations, 


At the end of the year 1927 only 0.14 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 51.37 
per cent. was held under leases. and licences; while the remaining 48.49 per cent. was 


unoceupied. 
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9. Federal Capital Territory.—The following table shows particulars for the years 
1923 to 1927 for the Federal Capital Territory, the total area of which (inclusive of 
Jervis Bay area, 7,920 acres) is 601,580 acres :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION @F CROWN LANDS.—FEDERAL CAPITAL 
TERRITORY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars, | 1923. 1924. 1925. | 1926. 1927. 

Acres. | Acres. Actes. . Acres. | Acres. 
Area of acquired lands -- | 206,000 | 206,296 209,531 210,567 212,159 
Alienated és at 43,982 43,175 46,404 45,689 44,584 
In process of alienation .. 74,070 65,594 54,832 | 54,510 | 52,975 
Leased .. ae -- | 119,899 106,619 | 103,511 | 98,593 | 93,866 
Unoccupied Be »« | 363,629 386,192 396,833 | 402,788 410,155 


Total area of Federal Capital Territory (exclusive of Jervis Bay area)—583,660 acres. 


Alienated land comprised in 1927, 7.4 per cent. of the total area, land in process 
of alienation 8.8 per cent., and lands held under lease 15.61 per cent. of the total 
area. 


§ 12. Classification of Alienated Holdings According to Size. 


Information in regard to the number of holdings iii acreage groups is not collected 
annually, and is not available for Queensland and the Northern Territory. With the 
exception of Western Australia, where the figures were brought up to the year 1923-24, 
the published returns relate generally to the five years ended 1921-22, Tables containing 
the information to hand were given in Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 204-6, but considera- 
tion of space precludes their repetition in the present issue. 


§ 13. The Progress of Land Settlement. 


1. Recent Progress.—The progress of settlement and the growth of land alienation 
under recent legislation may be gathered from the subjoined statement, which shows 
the condition of the public estate in each State at the end of each year from 1922 to 1926 
inclusive. As leases of large areas fall in or are otherwise terminated they are in many 
cases not renewed, but the land is then divided for the purpose of settlement under systenis 
of deferred payment; the State Governments, also, have in many cases acquired by 
repurchase considerable areas under the provisions of the various Closer Settlement Acts. 
Further, greater facilities have been granted to workers to acquire land, and special 
inducements have been offered to bona fide settlers by the introduction of new forms of 
tenure on easy terms and conditions. 


ANAS 
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From 1901 to 1926 the area alienated absolutely in the whole of Australia increased 
by 38,805,393 acres, or 50.96 per cent.; the area in process of alienation increased by 
26,320,278 acres, or 75.07 per cent.; the area leased by 209,126,368 acres, or 28.99 per 
cent.; while the area unoccupied decreased by 274,251,649 acres, or 25.61 per cent. 


AREAS ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, HELD UNDER LEASE OR 
LICENCE, AND UNOCCUPIED, 1922 TO 1926. 


| 
| 
Alienated. | In Process Held under Lease | Occupied by the Crown 
| of Alienation. or Licence. | or Unoccupied, 
Yiears |= = ee | — 
Area in Per | Areain Per | Area in ' Per | Area in | Per 
| Acres. Cent. | Adres, Cent. | Acres. | Cent. 


Acres. Cent. | 


| a 10.69 
| 20,788,502 | 10.50 

20,420,058 | 10.25 
| 19,893,657 10.05 
| 19,079,610 9.63 


| 
1922 (5)40, 328 .908 2 20.36 | 20,823,001 | (10.51 | 115,731,565 | 58.44 
1923 (b)40, 920, 579) 20.€5 | 20,628,726 | | 10.42 | 115,698,693 | 58.42 
1924 (b)41, 233, 173, 20.86 | 21,116,729 | 10.72 | 115,216,540 | 58.17 
1925 (0)41, 860, 222) 21,14 21, 5235,785 | 10. 72 | 115, 046, 836 | 58.09 
1926 (042, 323, 683) 21.37 22, 392,634 | 11,31 | 114,240,573 | 57,69 


| | 
| 


VICTORIA.—Arza, 56,245,760 AcrEs. 


il 

910,844 | 115.84 | 0,200,459 | 16 

. 5,981 | 15.78 | 9,273,378 zs 
| 
| 
| 


1922 | 94, 947,732 | | 44. 35 
1923 | 25,090,672 44.61 
1924 | 25,278,681 | | 44.94 
1925 | 25,463,719 | 45.27 
1926 | 25,589,484 45,50 


| 

| 13,096,725 | 23.29 

| 13,005,729, 23.12 

| 13,657,438 | 24.29 
2,718 | 17.37 | 7,040,530 | | 13,968,793 | 24.84 
54,848 | 16.81 | 


’ 


8,9 6.52 
8,87 49 
9,001,890 | 16.00 8,307,751 | 14.77 
9,77 2,52 
9,45 22 


6,309,935 tf 14,891,493 | 26.47 


QUEENSLAND.—Arzma, 429,120,000 ACRES. 


| 
1922 | 17,244,544 | 4.0 7,833,127 | 1.83 | 302,966,871 | 70.60 | 101,075,458 | 23.55 
1923 | 17,342,949 | 4.0 7,358,971 | 1.71 | 307,658,290 | 71.70 96,759,790 | 22.65 
1924 | 17,419,425 | 4.06 | 7,150,240 | 1.67 309,657,644 | 72.16 | 94,892,691 | 22.11 
1925 | 17,596,875 | 4.1 6,966,230 | 1.62 | 304,332,827 | 70.92 100,224,068 | 23.36 
1926 | 17,768,636 | 4.1 6,802,460 | 1.59 | 306,010,651 | 71,31 | 98,538,253 \ 22,96 


> 


. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ARzaA, 243,244,800 Acrus. 


11,068,491 | 3,023,556 | 1.24 117,029,008 48.11 112,123,746 | 46.10 


~ 
Ks) 
iw) 
bo 


4.55 
1923 | 11,118,771 | 4.57 3,123,674 | 1.28 124,638,810 | 51.24 104,363,545 | 42.91 
19n4 | 11:237058 | 4.62 | 3,270,884 | 1.34 | 127,229,963 | 52.31 | 101,506,895 | 41.73 
1925 | 11,349,444 | 4.67 3,397,866 | 1.40 | 121,561,284 49.97 | 106,936,206 | 43.96 
1926 | 11,460,247 | 4.71 | 3,442,047 | 1.41 120,327,744 | 49.47 | 108,014,762 | 44.41 
| ; even fete 


— 


(a) To 30th June. 


(b) Excludes lands alienated but subsequently resumed or reverted to the Crown. 
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AREAS ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, ETC.—continued. 


{ 
Occupied by the Crown 


| In Process | Held under Lease 
Alienated. set of Alienation. | or Licence. | or Unoccupied. 
. Year. = | — | ——__._______ 
Area in Per | Areain Per | Area in | Per | Area tn | Per 
Acres. e Cent. i Acres. Cent | Acres. Cent. Acres. Cent. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.(a)—Anza, 624,588,800 AcrzEs. 


| | 
267,619,907 | 42.85 | 331,212,786 | 53.03 


1922 | 9,724,931 | 1.56 °) 16,031,176 | 2.56 

4923 | 10,051,080 | 1.61 | 17,013,586 | 2.72 | 262,147,176 | 41.97 | 335,376,958 | 53.70 
1924 | 10,520,028 | 1.68 | 17,822,601 | 2.85 | 218,898,716 / 35.05 | 377,347,455 | 60.42 
1925 | 10,978,850 | 1.74 | 17,922,942 | 2.87 | 232,991,947 | | 37.29 | | 362,695,061 | 58.10 
1926 | 11,688,569 | 1.87 | 18,588,898 | 2.98 230,562,767 | 36.91 | 363,748,566 | 58.24 


TASMANTIA.—Arzga, 16,778,000 Acrzs. 


| j 
1922 | 5,326,825 | 31.75 880,410 | 5.25 2,457,620 |14.65 | ‘$113,145 | 48.35 
1923 | 5,407,937 | 32.23 798,043 | 4.76) 2,419,736 | 14.42 8,152,284 | 48.59 
1924 | 5,490,734 | 32.72 729,861 | 4.35 2,399,102 | 14.30 8,158,303 | 48.63 
1925 | 6,546,357 | 33.06 700,000 | 4.17! 2,416,503 | 14.40 | 8,115,140 | 48.37 
} 17 


1926 | 5,594,934 | 33.35 645,000 aie 2,862,192 -06 | 7,675,874 | 45,75 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—Arza, 335,116,800 Acres. 


i992 | 478.556 | 0.14 | neh SL eadahan’| 900,151,718 | 39.73 


0,14 40.13 | 
1923 | 476,556 | 0.14 136,327,972 | 40.68 | 198,312,272 | 59.18 
1924; 476,912 | 0.14 | 139,154,954 | 41.52 | 195,484,034 | 58.34 
1925 | 476,912 | 0.14 i ++ | 146,414,706 | 43.69 | 188,225,182 | 56.17 
1926 | 476,912 | 0.14 es ‘o | 150, 121,197 | 44.80 184,518,691 | 55.06 
| 


FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY.—Arra, 601,580 Acres. 


| | 
1922 | 44,708 | 7.48 ah. 66.325 | 11.03 300,697 49.00 189,850 | 31.55 
1023 | 43,982 | 731 | 74,070 | 12.31 119,899 |19.93°/ 363,629 | 60.45 
1024 | 43,175 | 7.18 | 65,594 | 10.90 106,619 17.72 | 386,192 | 64.20 
1925 46,404 | 7.71 | 64,832 | 9.11 103,511 | 17.21 396,833 | 65.97 
1926} 45,689 | 7.59 he asin sae 98,595 | 16.39 402,788 | 66.96 


AUSTRALIA.—Arna, 1,903,732,240 Acrzs. 


1922 |109,162,695 | 5.73 | 57,568,439 | 3.02 | 949,884,653 | 49.90 787,116,453 | 41, 

1923 | 110,452,526 | 5.80 | 57,873,051 | 3.04 | 958,283,954 | 50.34 777,122,709 | 40.82 
1924 111,749,186 | 5.87 | 59,157,799 | 3.11 | 920,971,289 | 48.38 | 811,853,966 42.04 
1925 /113,229,446 | 5.95 | 60,050,373 | 3.15 | 929,847,466 | 48.84 | 800,604,955 | 49.06 
1926 |114,948,154 | 6,04 61,380,397 | 3.22 } 930,533,652 | 48.88 | 796,870,037 | 41.86 


(a) To 30th June. 


co 
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faa 2. Diagram showing Condition of Public Estate—The following diagram shows 

~ the condition of the public estate at the end of the year 1926. The square itself represents 

/ the total area of Australia, while the relative areas of individua) States are shown by the 
vertical rectangles. The areas alienated absolutely, in process of alienation under 
systems of deferred payments, and the areas held under leases or licences, are designated 
by the differently-shaded areag as described in the reference given below the diagram, 
while the areas unoccupied are left unshaded :— 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OVERSEA TRADE. 


§ 1. Introductsry. 


1. Constitutional Powers of the Commonwealth in regard to Commerce.—The powera 
vested in the Commonwealth Parliament by the Commonwealth Constitution Act with 
respect to oversea trade and commerce will be found in sub-section 51 (i) and sub-sections 
86 to 95 of the Act, which is printed in full in Chapter L. of this volume. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade. 


1. General.—In previous issues of the Year Book brief particulars of the various 
Commonwealth Acts and amendments thereof affecting oversea trade have been given 
in chronological order. It is not proposed to repeat this information in the present 
issue, but the main provisions of the initial Commonwealth Customs Legislation and 
of the principal Acts in operation at the present time affecting external trade are 
mentioned hereunder. 


2. Development of Customs Legislation.—(i) Customs Act of 1901. The first 
Commonwealth Act relating to Customs, entitled ‘‘ Customs Act 1901 (No. 6 of 1901),” 
came into operation by proclamation on the 4th October, 1901. This Act provided for 
the establishment of the necessary administrative machinery for all matters pertaining 
to the Customs, and prescribed, inter alia, the manner in which Customs duties shall be 
computed and paid. It did not, however, determine the rates of duties. 

During the interval between the establishment of the Commonwealth, viz., on Ist 
January, 1901, and the coming into operation of the Customs Act 1901, the Customs 
Acts of the several States were administered by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth under Section 86 of the Constitution. 


(ii) Customs Act 1901-1925. Several amendments of the original Act of 1901 have 
been made, and have been incorporated in the Customs Act 1901-1925, which comprises 
the Customs Act 1901 (No. 6 of 1901), as amended by Acts No. 36 of 1910, No. 19 of 1914, 
No. 10 of 1916, No. 19 of 1922, No. 12 of 1923, and No. 22 of 1925. The Customs Act 
1901 has also been amended by the Spirits Act 1906 (No. 21 of 1906), section 5, and by 
the Customs (Interstate Accounts Act) 1910 (No. 9 of 1910), section 2. Act No. 12 of 
1923 provides that aeroplanes, seaplanes, airships, ete., from parts beyond the seas shall 
be subject to Customs control similar to that provided for vessels from oversea. Act No. 
22 of 1925 provides new conditions relating to the application of the Preferential Tariff. 


(iii) The First Tariff. The first Commonwealth Customs Tariff was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on the 8th October, 1901, and the “ Customs Tariff Act 
1902 (No. 14 of 1902)? was assented to on the 16th September, 1902. This Act made 
provision that uniform duties of Customs specified in the Tariff Schedule should be 
imposed from the 8th October, 1901. From this date, trade between the States became 
free, with the éxception that under Section 95 of the Constitution Act the right was 
reserved to the State of Western Australia to levy duty on the goods from other States 
for five years. Prior to the establishment of the Commonwealth, a different tariff was 
in operation in each State, and interstate trade was subject to the same duties as 
oversea trade, 


3. Customs Tariff 1921 (No, 25 of 1921).—The date of commencement of the imposi- 
tion of the duties of Customs imposed by this Act was the 25th March, 1920. The Tariff 
schedule provided a British Preferential Tariff, an Intermediate Tariff, and a General 
Tariff. 

The Act of 1921 repealed the following Acts :—Customs Tariff 1908 (No. 7 of 1908) ; 
Customs Tariff Amendment 1908 (No. 13 of 1908) ; Customs Tariff 1910 (No. 39 of 1910) ; 
Customs Tariff 1911 (No. 19 of 1911); and with the exception of the proposals contained 
in such Acts relating to the Tariff on goods imported from, and the produce or manu- 
facture of, the Union of South Africa, the Customs Tariff Validation Act 1917, and the 
Customs Tariff Validation Act 1919, 
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4 Customs Tariff 1921-1926,—The Tariff Schedule now in operation incorporates 
Customs Tariff 1921 (Act No. 25 of 1921), Customs Tariff 1922 (Act No. 16 of 1922), 
Customs Tariff (Sugar) 1922 (Act No. 32 of 1922), Customs Tariff 1923 (Act No. 22 of 
1923), Customs Tariff 1924 (Act No. 1 of 1924), Customs Tariff 1926 (Act No, 26 of 1926) 
and Customs Tariff (No. 2) 1926 (Act No. 45 of 1926). 

The Tariff Schedule provides a British Preferential Tariff, an Intermediate Tariff, 
and a General Tariff. The main provisions of the Act are mentioned hereunder. 

The rates of duty set out in the Schedule in the column headed “ British Preferential 
Tariff * apply to goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, subject 
to the condition that the goods have been shipped in the United Kingdom to Australia, 
and have not been transhipped, or, if transhipped, then only if it is proved satisfactorily 
that the intended destination of the goods, when originally shipped from the United 
Kingdom, was Australia (Section 8 of Act No. 25 of 1921.) 

The provisions of the British Preferential Tariff may be applied wholly or in part 
to any portion of the British Dominions, and the provisions of the Intermediate Tariff 
may be applied wholly or in part to any portion of the British Dominions or to any 
foreign country by negotiation. 

The rates of duty set out in the column headed “‘ General Tariff’ apply to all goods © 
to which the rates set out in either of the columns headed “ British Preferential Tariff ’’ 
or “ Intermediate Tariff’ do not apply (Act No. 25 of 1921, Section 10). The General 
Tariff applies to all importations, excepting importations the produce or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, shipred in the United Kingdom to Australia, and excepting also 
goods covered by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Acts No. 3 of 1922, No. 36 
of 1922, and No. 38 of 1926; the Proclamation relating to Canadian Preference, and the 
Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) Act No. 6 of 1926. 


On the 24th November, 1927, an amending Tariff Schedule was introduced into the 
House of Representatives. This Schedule embodied a reduction or abolition of some 
revenue-producing items; a further measure of protection to some Australian 
industries ; and an expansion and extension of preference to British trade. The principal 
items affected were textiles and metals and machinery. These amendments were ratified 
by legislation in 1928. 


} 


5. South African Preference.—By the Customs Tariff (South African Preference) Act 
1906 it was provided that certain goods, specified in the Schedule to that Act, imported 
from, and the produce or manufacture of, any of the British South African Colonies 
or Protectorates included in the South African Customs Union, should be admitted to 
the Commonwealth at preferential rates as compared with the general rates then in force 
under the Schedule to the Customs Tariff 1902. Section 5 of Customs Tariff (Act No. 
26 of 1926) repealed the Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906, also 
Section 15 of the Customs Tariff 1921-24, which provided for a continuance of the 
South African Preference as set out in the Act of 1906. The repeal came into operation 
on the first day of July, 1926, and thereafter the provisions of the Customs Tariff 
1921-26 apply in relation to goods imported from South Africa which are entered for 
home consumption on and after that date. 

6. British Preference.—The Customs Tariff 1908 (No. 7 of 1908) made provision 
for preferential rates of Customs duties on certain goods the produce or manufacture 
of the United Kingdom. This Act was repealed by the Customs Tariff 1921 (No, 25 of 
1921), which is now incorporated with Customs Tariff 1921-1928. The main provisions 
in these Acts relating to preference have already been mentioned. ‘ 


7. New Zealand Preference.—(i) General.—The Customs Tariff (New Zealand 
Preference) 1922 (No. 3 of 1922) was assented to on the 23rd August, 1922, and repealed 
Act No. 27 of 1921. The Act was proclaimed on the lst September, 1922, and the duties 
of Customs provided for in the Schedule of the Act came into force on and from that date. 
The Act provided that the duties of Customs on goods imported direct from, and the 
produce or manufacture of, the Dominion of New Zealand shall be in accordance 
with the following rates :— 

(a) On all goods described in the Tariff Schedule against which rates of duty 
are set out in the column headed “‘ Proposed Duties against New Zealand ” 
the rates so set out. 
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(b) On all goods other than those provided for in paragraph (a) the rates of 
duty for the time being applicable to goods to which the British 
Preferential Tariff applies. 


The Act ratifies and confirms the agreement made on the 11th April, 1922, between 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand, and provides that, 
from and after the lst May, 1922, duties of Customs on goods not being the produce or 
manufacture of New Zealand which are imported into the Commonwealth from that 
Dominion and upon which, if they had been imported into the Commonwealth direct 
from the country of origin, there would have been payable duties of Customs at the 
rates set out in the British Preferential Tariff shall be in accordance with the rates set 
forth in that particular tariff. - 


The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference, No. 2).—Act No. 36 of 1922, assented 
to on 18th October, 1922, relates to the rates of duty on certain imports from New Zealand 
specified in the Schedule to the Act. The goods specified are—Meats, preserved in ting 
or other airtight: vessels ; sheets and roofing slates composed of cement and asbestos or of 
similar materials; dairying machines and implements, viz..—curd agitators and curd 
mixers; and corn (millet) brooms. 


New Zealand Re-exports Act 1924 (No. 21 of 1924) assented to on 16th September, 
1924, relates to the value for duty of goods not the produce or manufacture of New 
Zealand, which are imported into Australia from New Zealand. 


(ii) Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) (No. 38 of 1926) ratifies an agreement 
made on the 30th of April, 1926, between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion 
of New Zealand relating to preferential duties of Customs. This agreement is supplemental 
toan agreement under seal made on I1th April, 1922. Clause 2 of the principal agreement 
is. varied further,.as set out hereunder :— 

““The Commonwealth shall not impose any Customs duty or merease the rate of any 
Customs duty on any article the produce or manufacture of the Dominion entering the 
Commonwealth from the Dominion, and the Dominion shall not impose any Customs 
duty or increase the rate of any Customs duty on any article the produce or manufacture 
of the Commonwealth entering the Dominion from the Commonwealth (whether such 
article is or is not specifically enumerated in the Schedule hereto, and whether such article 
is or is not dutiable at the date of this agreement) except by mutual agreement, until 
after six calendar months’ notice to the other party to this agreement.” 


. 8. Papua and New Guinea Preference.—The Customs Tariff (Papua and New 
Guinea Preference) 1926 (No. 6 of 1926) was assented to on 15th February, 1926, and 
relates to Customs Preference on goods the produce of Papua and the Territory of New 
Guinea. The importation into Australia, direct from Papua or New Guinea, of such 
of the goods specified in the Schedule to the Act as were produced in the Territory shall, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the Customs Tariff 1921-1924, be free of 
duty. The items specified in the Schedule are:—Coffee; fruits, dried, viz., litchi; 
fruits, fresh, various native fruits; fungi; ginger; rangoon beans; coconuts; and seeds, 
viz., kapok and sesame. 


9. Tariff Board Act 1921 (No. 21 of 1921).—This Act, which was assented to om 
the 15th December, 1921, as amended by Tariff Board Act 1923° (No. 25 of 1923), 
provides for the appointment of a Tariff Board consisting of four members, one 
of whom shall be an administrative officer of the Department of Trade and 
Customs. This member shall be appointed Chairman of the Board. The purpose of 
the Tariff Board is to assist the Minister in the administration of matters relating 
. to trade and customs. The more important matters which the Minister shall refer to 
the Board for enquiry and report include the classification of goods for duty; the deter- 
mination of the value of goods for duty; any disputes arising out of the interpretation 
of any Customs or Excise Tariff; the necessity for new, increased or reduced duties ; 
the necessity for granting bonuses; any proposal for the application of the British 
Preferential Tariff or the Intermediate Tariff to any part of the British Dominions or 
any foreign country; and any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage 


.* 
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of the protection afforded him by the tariff by charging wnnecessarily high prices for his 
goods or acting im restraint of trade. ‘The Minister may refer to the Board for enquiry 
and ‘report the following matters :—the general effect of the working of the Customs 
Tarifi and the Hxcise Tariff; the fiscal and industrial effects of the Customs laws of the 
Commonwealth ; the incidence between the rates of duty on raw materials and on finished 
or partly finished products; and any other matter affecting the encouragement of 
primary ‘and secondary industries in relation to the tariff, 


10. Tariff Board Act 1924 (No. 29 of 1924),—This Act, which was assented to on 
26th September, 1924, amended the Tariff Board Act 1921-23. Seetion 5 ef the Principal 
Act provided for a Tariff Board consisting of three members. The section was amended 
‘by Tariff Board Act (No. 25 of 1923) by omitting the word “ three” and inserting in its 
stead the word ‘ four.” > 

Section 6, sub-section (3), of the principal Act was amended during 1924\(Act No. 29 
of 1924) by providing that members of the Board shall be appointed for a term not being 
jess ‘than one year nor more than three years. This amending Act provides that in 
inquiries conducted by the Board relating to any revision of the Tarifi, any proposal 
for a bounty, or any complaints that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the 
protection afforded him by the Tariff, shall be held in public and evidence in such inquiries 
shall be taken in public on oath, unless any witness objects to giving any evidence in 
public which the Board is satisfied is of a confidential nature, when the Board may take 
such evidence in private. Evidence taken by the Board in connexion with any inquiry 
under the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-22 shall be taken in public 
on oath. . Section 37 of the Principal Act relating to duration of Act is repealed. 

The Annual Report of the Tariff Board, issued in accordance with Section 18 (1) of 


the Tariff Board Act 1921-24. reviews the work of the Board to June,1927. The Report 


covers :—(a@) Operation of the Tariff in regard to—(1) Primary Industries ; (2) Secondary 


Industries; (3) Tariff Revision ; (4) Admission of Goods under By-laws; (5) Deferred 


Duties ; (6) Bounties ; (7) Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act; and (8) General. 
The last division includes statements of the Board’s conclusions as to the condition of 
industry, the abuse of protection by industrial unions, and by primary and secondary 
producers. ‘ 


H1. Castoms Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921 (No. 28 of 1921)—This Act, 
assented to on the 16th December, 1921, provides that after inquiry and report by the 


- Tariff Board, special duties shall be collected in the following cases when the importa- 


tion of the goods referred to might be detrimental to an Australian industry :—In the 
case of goods sold for export to Australia at a price less than the fair market price for 
home consumption or at a price which is less than a reasonable price, a special dumping 
duty shall be collected equal to the difference between the price at which the goods were 
sold and a fair market price. Similar provision is made for goods consigned to Australia 
for sale. With regard to goods exported to Australia at rates of freight less than the 
rates prevailing at the time of shipment, there shall be collected a dumping freight duty 
equal to 5 per cent. of the fair market value of the goods at the time of shipment. Special 
duties are also imposed in the case of goods imported from countries whose currency is 
depreciated. Provision is also made for the protection of the trade of the United 
Kingdom in the Australian market from depreciated foreign currency. 

Several amendments of the Act have been recommended by the Tariff Board and 
have been put into effect. 

The Act provides that the Minister for Trade and Customs, after inquiry and report 
by the Tariff Board, may publish a notice in the Commonwealth Gazette specifying the 
goods upon which special rates of duty under this Act shall be charged and collected. 

Since the Act came into operation over 300 notices have been gazetted, including 
those which revoked previous gazettals, the majority of the notices being made under 
Sections 8 and 9 of the Act and relating to commodities from countries with depreciated 
currency to the detriment of Australian or British industries. Over 50 per cent. of the 
gazettals relate to goods imported from Germany. Three gazettals affect certain goods 
imported from all countries, while 2 affect goods from all countries excepting United 
Kingdom. Separate notices have been issued relating to goods from 17 different 
countries. The commodities brought under the various sections of the Act exceed 150, 


and cover a very wide range of goods, 
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12. Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 (No. 16 of 1905).—This Act was 
assented to on the 8th December, 1905, and brought into operation by proclamation 
on the 8th June, 1906. It gives power to compel the placing of a proper description 
on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, being imports or exports 
of the Commonwealth. The imports to which a trade description must be applied are :— 
(a) Articles used for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture or preparation 
of articles used for food or drink by man; (b) medicines or medicinal preparations for 
internal or external use; (c) manures; (d) apparel (including boots and shoes), and the 
materials from which apparel is manufactured; (e) jewellery; (f) agricultural seeds 
and-plants ; and (g) brushware. 


13. Acts Passed in 1927.—The following Acts relating to Australian production and 
trade were assented to during the year 1927 :— 


Dried Fruit Export Charges Act (No. 6 of 1927). An Act to amend the Dried 
Fruit Export Charges Act 1924. 


Pearl-sheli Overseas Marketing Act (No. 13 of 1927). An Act relating to the 
export of Pearl-shell and for other purposes. ; 

Pearl-shell Export Charges Act (No. 14 of 1927). An Act to impose charges upon 
the export of pear!-shell. 

Fresh Fruits Overseas Marketing Act (No. 22 of 1927). An Act relating to the 
export of fresh fruits and for other purposes. 

Fresh Fruits Export Charges Act (No. 23 of 1927). An Act to impose charges 
upon the export of fresh fruits. 


Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act (No. 38 of 1927). An Act to amend the 
Tron and Steel Products Bounty Act 1922. 


§ 3. Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Value of Imports.—The recorded value of goods imported from countries beyond 
' Australia as shown in the following tables represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were charged ad valorem. The value of goods is taken 
to be 10 per cent. in advance of their fair market value in the principal markets of the 
country whence the goods were exported. Acting upon a recommendation of the Tariff 
Board the section of the Customs Act relating to the valuation of imports was recently 
amended, and Section 154 (1) of the Customs Act 1901-1925 now provides that ‘“ when 
any duty is imposed according to value, the value for duty shall be the sum of the 
following:— — 


(a) (i) the actual money price paid or to be paid for the goods by the Aus- 
tralian importer plus any special deduction, or 
(ii) the current domestic value of the goods, whichever is the higher ; 
(6) all charges payable or ordinarily payable for placing the goods free on board 
at the port of export; and 
(c) ten per centum of the amounts specified under paragraphs (a) and (6) of 
this sub-section. 


“Current domestic value” is defined as “the amount for which the seller of 
the goods to the purchaser in Australia is selling or would be prepared to sell for 
cash, at the date of exportation of those goods, the same quantity of identically 
similar goods to any and every purchaser in the country of export for consumption 
in that country.” 


Section 157 of the Customs Act provides that when the invoice value of imported goods 
is shown in any currency other than British currency, the equivalent value in British 
currency shall be ascertained according to a fair rate of exchange. Under this section 
it was the practice of the Department of Trade and Customs, until the 8th December, 
1920, to convert on the basis of the mint par of exchange. Since the date mentioned, 
in consequence of a ruling of the High Court, all conversions have been based on the 
commercial rates of exchange. 
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VALUES OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1826 TO 1926-27, 
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(See page 202.) 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each square represents an interval of two years, and the 
vertical height ten million pounds sterling for imports and exports, and twenty million pounds 


sterling for total trade. 
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26 TO 1926-27. 


VALUES PER HEAD OF POPULATION OF TOTAL TRADE EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS 
—AUSTRALIA, 18 
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(See page 202.) 


‘The base of each square represents an interval of two years, and the vertical 


height £2 10s. 0d. per head of the population, 
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2. Value of Exports.—The recorded value of goods exported is taken to represent 
the value in the principal markets of the Commonwealth in the ordinary commercial 
acceptation of the term. 


3. Customs Area.—The Customs Area, to which all Oversea Trade statistics issued by 
this Bureau apply, is the whole area of the Commonwealth of Australia, comprising the 
States of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
Tasmania and the Northern Territory (contiguous territory). Other (non-contiguous) 
territories and mandated areas are treated as outside countries. Trade transactions 
between the Commonwealth and these non-contiguous territories are included in the 
oversea trade of the Commonwealth. Such transactions, however, are also registered 
separately, i.e., the trade of the Commonwealth with each particular country is 
separately recorded and tabulated. 


4. Statistical Classification of Imports and Exports.—The Oversea Trade Bulletin 
No, 24 for the year 1926-27, from which the summary figures in this Year Book are 
extracted, was compiled according to a revised classification which came into operation 
on Ist July, 1922. In order to meet the demand for more detailed information relating 
to Imports and Exports the existing statistical classification was revised and consider- 
ably extended during the early part of 1922. The new classification is divided into 
21 classes, with 1,496 separate Import items and 511 Export items. 


5. The Trade Year.—From the Ist July, 1914, the statistics relating to Oversea 
Trade are shown according to the fiscal year (July to June). Prior to that date the 
figures showed the volume of trade during each calendar year. 


6. Records of Past Years.—In the years preceding federation, each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States 
from foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is 
necessarily the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison 
with later years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of imports 
and exports were not on uniform lines. The figures in the following table for years prior 
to federation have been carefully compiled and may be taken as representative of the 
oversea trade of Australia as a whole. On the introduction of the Customs Act 1901, 
the methods of recording values were made uniform throughout the States, but it was 
not until September, 1903, that a fundamental defect in the system of recording tran- 
shipped goods was remedied. Prior to 1905 the value of ships imported or exported was 
not included in the returns of trade. 


7. Ships’ Stores.—Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea 
vessels as ships’ stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores 
have been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the return of exports. A table 
showing the value of these stores shipped each year since 1906 is given later on in this 


Chapter. 


§ 4, Oversea Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade.—(i) General. The following table shows the total trade 
of the Commonwealth with oversea countries from the earliest date for which records 
are available. To economize space, the period 1826 to 1915-16 has been divided into 
quinquennia, and the figures shown represent the annual averages for the quinquennia 
specified. The figures for individual years have been published in previous issues of 
the Year Book. (See ‘ Official Year Book,” No. 13, pp. 577-578). 
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, ,. OVERSEA TRADE.—AUSTRALIA, 1826. TO 1926-27. 


{ 
Recorded Value. | . Value per Inhabitant. 

| Percentage 

of Exports 
Period.(a) = | | 7 ; 4 yt! ai on 

INE SA sa 1 Imports. 

Imports. | Exports. | Total. Imports. Pxports. Total: 

mekis £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000...) »£:.8: a Sos deipbSace. ides | asixc%rrss 
1826-30, +]; 638 -bir0:453: foonsTPdod-dOn12c5 [be ODdwnddrd9 Sods 023n9 
1831-35....| 1,144 613..,...1,757.5| 11,49 10.56. 8069 18; 8 44.5 53-6 

1836-40... |", 2,983 |< ,J.112,,| 33061 14 1509.1, 4, 4,04 2h19 10 | iof8nboe 
is4iias'?. 196067, “T3978 3,284"P°9 0 BT” 6 10. 5.) 15 10 10 |. 72.3 
1846-50 .. | 2,379 | 2,264 4,643 | 6 18 10 |" 612 °2°*)'13 110 | ~ 95.2 
1851-55 .. | 11,931 | 11,414 | 23,345 | 19 12 5| 1815 4|38 7 9| 9.7 
1856760 “py 8,816 | 16,019 34,835, | 18.6.1 15,.11,.8;|.38, 17.,.9)).)¢ 85-1 

ig6t65_ 2? '20:132 |18:699 ©" '38,831 ! Sey Patge?g' 80 Ti 98.0 _, 
7866470 * 2°) 18/691") 19,417 Pegs 108 P1277 41°26 11 p 2574S f°"103.9 

18772759 oobi gtp9g25h' 94, 94°F 8) '46,099>P49°" 7 2 BYS"TZ°° 6) 267-0 ~8") 110.3" 
187680 110) }024,622))193,77990|" 48,804 UD 19? TIP 10 9 P23 104.1 96.6 

18812850 sof B4;895r 228,055!) 62,9500) 14 i942 Bitdde 9 52513048 42 804 

1886-+90)ivih| -B4;:676:4 126,579» or 615254 (ORT 16 Hey Qred 9.0) 20017 Mb poix6 60 - 

1891-95 .. | 27,335 |,83,6835)-(61,018, 40 805) 12)q 00 92.5) 18) Tate 123).2% 
_ 1896-1900 | 33,763 | 41,094 | 74,857 | 9 5 4/11 5 6/201010| 121.7 
1901-5 .. | 39,258 | 51,237 | 90,495 | 10 110/13 2 9/23 4 7] 130.5 
1906-10 5 |,51,508 -|,:69,336(6)) 120,844 12, 4) 8471609 11), 28 1497 4) 134.6 
a a » TALL dy 74,5047, [147,995 4015 | To 4915.12.10 31, 0.2, ) 10159 
916-17 .. | 76,229 | 97,955 | 174,184 | 15 10.0 | 19.18 3.1135 8 3.) 0128.5 
1917-18 .. | 62,335 | 81,429 143,764 1°13 10° 3/16 6 9/2817 0 | 130.6 
1918-19 .. | 102,335 113,964 | 216,299 | 20 2 9 22 8 7 42 11 4 a 
1919-20. ., |.98,974 | 149,824. | 248,798.|.18.13.,2 |)28 .4.M 46 18..1,), 9151.4 
190-31 BURR EA ES 505,061/|°30 <b 7.1248 5 | 54.140 |. 80,7 
19ST oF 163,008. | 127,847 230,913 | 18 14 1) 23° 4° 1) 4b 18 2) 124.0 
yosaios* | 119,758" | 11.7,870°°! 249,698 [93°577=8°| 90 18 47744]? O° 890°5 
1993-2249 11401618") 119,487") 260,105 94°90 FP 20 15°81 45°4°9 | 18520 
1924-25 1a 10)'157)1431 162,030" 319,1730);°2615 4!) VPID 90h 54° 6 TOY P1081 
1925-26: 9y.1)151j6389):148}562> 1) 300,2002)) 26.) 6 xi! 241 VG.202) 502 Bord e}rog98.0 
192627.) i5) 164717, 144,895 }:309,612.\0 26519 nda | 2A R4oo Bi }o500k3d 4o}se788e0 
,10Q] toA aprotenO ont to o Wbowot sdt cO  .olt a ee 


eu (a) Bho figtites iver for the years 1826td LOLs represent the annual averages tor the quingténnial 
ne ee 
Geile StU? AGO sae TAREE COIS! oat Re TR PASS EP RATE POSE Or, BUBSERE ORE MOREE BASE GRE 
The graphs of the movement of the oversea trade of Australia which accompany 
thisoChapter ‘show ‘that “periods of depressed trade: have béen récurrent ‘at more or less 
regular cimteryals | ofifrom seven: td nine? years; and,’ measured® by “population; “each 
sirbceeding: depression: sitice 1855 carried’ the trade per head lower than the ‘preceding 
one, until the lowest point was reachedsin 1894.°The heavy decline in the Jast-mentioned 
year was due to the acute financial stress which culminated in the financial crisis of 18938. 
There was a slight recovery in 1895, and a continuous upward movement until 1901. 
.A decline, due to drought, in the exports of primary products, reduced the figures for 
1902, but from this date until 1907 there was an increase. There was a falling-off in 
1908 as compared with 1907, but from 1909 the value of imports and exports showed 
a steady increase until 1913, the year prior to the war. The trade of 1914~15 and subse- 
quent years was seriously disturbed by. the dislogatiqn of shipping and increased prices 
arising out of war conditions. “The™ shortage? 6 shipping was particularly marked in 
1917-18, when; in,order to conserve space for more essential requifements; the importation 
of goods, which were considered, to be in the-naturesof luxuries xvas prohibited orirestricted, 
Shipping facilities haying improved during 1918-19 the oversea trade-of Alistralia:increased 
rapidly,.\Imports.and, exports, during, that, year.show) heavy iticreases compared) with 
previous years.Che value of imports, declined daning, 1919-20, -but,exports increased 
enormous!y, the total reaching the;high figure of £149,823,509)°) 05%) 


) dood ts9¥ adi 
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ii) Trade Conditions) 192021. During the year 192021 «the: value :of imports 
increased considerably, \ This increase! was! largely due to the fulfilment of Jong standing 
orders which it had been impossible to exeduté earlier: In their anxiety td replenish 
_ stocks’ which had| become: depleted during the war,-and to take: advantage: of the ifree 
spending of soldiers’ gratuities and repatriation moneys, Australian importers ordered 
freely i in the belief that their orders could not: be satisfied immediately, but hoping /to get 
& pereentage’ theréof:’ ‘The’ trade depression: in Great: Britain, and: the cancellation, of 
foreign’ ‘ordérs, however, enabled ‘British manufacturers! to devote their» attention, to 
Australian” orders, with the result) that ‘shipments; which it had» been! expected «would 
be spread over a long period were received ‘in quick succession: The rapidity withowhich 
the goods arrived’ created ‘some difficulty ‘im providing exchange,\ and the banks found 
it necessary to restrict credit for import business. \The’value of imports during 1920-21 
reachéd the exceptionally high figure of soe “ae 826, an eoaune wan invexcess) of 
any prévious ‘year. MUTITIO Lemotdqeoxs edt. nl 

(iii) Trade in 1924-25. ’ The oversed trade ietng 1994295 amounted to £319, 173455, 
of which £157,143,296 represented imports and’ £162,030;159 exports.’ “These fig tres 
are in éxcess of those for the previous year, and 80 far'as total trade and exports’ ‘are‘con- 
cerned are the highest recorded, while i in one Year whe (1920-21) has’ as) Bee for # Hniports 
been exceeded, Set ich 

(iv) Trade in’ 1925-26. Yin peitg! during’ 1925236 were eanTea at £151, 638, 178 ‘anid 
exports at £148,562,209, the ‘total oversea ‘trade amounting’ +6 £3003200;387, ‘showing 
a decrease of £19 millions compared with the’ previous year. Exports declined over 
thirteen millions, dué to the redticed Gtiantitiey ‘of wheat and butter exported! The -valtie 
of wheat sent abroad during 1924-25 was’ £34,613,713, as against! £17:187,388 eee the 
following year.’ Butter exports declined’ from £10,006,081 to ‘£7, 006,830. ' “The. valtie 
of wool shipped overseas during each year‘ was slightly’ over sixty! three ‘millions. Export 
of sugar increased from £2,163, 486) t6 £5,318, 403: Imports of mérehandise ‘were greater 
in 1925-26 than during the previous year, ‘the Values being'£151,217,425 and £146,600;489 
respectively. The’ specie “and bullion imported oenitts Ave Oy yeuis ‘were? 1925226, 
£420,753, and 1924-25, £10,542°807/ °°" * itstioqmt eldarsbianoo 

(v) Trade in 1926-27. During 1926-27 imports were aye at’ C164) 716, 59 ‘and 
exports at 2144,895;183; amounting .to ja(tatalctrade (of £309,611,4/77, onj)ancinorease of 
£9,411,390 over the previous year. The value of imports was greater than in any 
previdus year, and exceeded that of 1925-26 by £13,078,416. Exports decreased in 
value by, £3,667,026, due mainly to smaller exports.of,sugar, wool, butter, beef, and 
zinc. The value of sugar exported deglined from £5,313,403, in 1925-26, to £1,730,694, 
in 1926-27; wool from '£63,209;876)\to £60j054,360 ;, and. atte from £7,006,830 to 
£5,465,347. ,. Merchandise included in; the abdve totals amidunted-in the case of imports 
to’ £164, 127, 759 and exports:£132,591,877. The movement.of specie and bullion was— 
imports £588,835 and exports £12,303,306, the bulk of the Scene being sent to pupstes 
Statés of America. (< (A ( 


nn) Ratio, between Exports, and | Imports.— athe, ‘ee table shows, the percentage 
of exports on imports for each quinguerinial period from 1826-30 to 1911— -15 and for each 
financial year ‘since 191516! Prior to the quinquennial period 1891-95 the balanté'of 
trade,’ With two S08 ‘ptions; due to temporary dislocations, had been on'the side of imports, 
whilé- from that, ‘Period to 1919-20 the position was reversed, eee the Ist J uly, i 
to the end of Ji une, 1927, there has beer an excess of imports, thougl the results for: ‘each 
of those years, have not been, consistent in that direction. , ; a OF Ae0T 1 

, The excess, of imports « in the; earlier years represents | the introduction of: Ay 
inté Australiatin the form of Government loans or for investment in private undertakings, 
andthe excess, 6f exports ‘Which appears for ‘many subsequent years: represents. ‘mainly 
the’interest ahd profit on the earliér investments, repayments of loans: to overséa bond- 
holders, and freight on trade carried’ chiefly on vessels of the United ry and foreign 
countries. As the introduction of new capital, and the payments for interest on. existing 
investments and for shippin g and “other services are continually dollating in opposite 
directions at the same time in the statistics of ‘trade, it follows that it is the balance, only 
of these transactions which is reflected in the excess of imports or exports. 

_Trade balances are further modified by the loans floated. abroad -by local goyerning 
bodies, by the imports of foreign capital for private enterprises, and by the addition 
to or the absorption of bank balances held in London on Australian account. Definite 
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information regarding these items is not readily available. Other factors which affect 
trade balances to a certain extent are the financial arrangements made by immigrants 
to Australia and also by tourists in Australia from abroad. The purchase in Australian 
ports of bunker coal and other stores for vessels owned outside Australia is also a matter 
of some importance. 

Against’ these items, however, account must be taken of the capital of persons 
emigrating from Australia and the travelling and other expenses of tourists from Australia 
to other parts of the world. These expenses would include fares on all steamers not owned 
in Australia, and since the termination of the war would represent very large sums, the 
total of which could not be readily ascertained. 

The following table presents the balance of trade of Australia as shown by the records 
of imports and exports for each year since Ist July, 1914, also the modifications of 
these figures by loans raised abroad by the Commonwealth and State Governments. 
In the exceptional circumstances arising from the war the excess of exports during this 
period is somewhat understated, as much of the wool exported appeared in the records 
at appraised rates, whereas sales effected later by the British Australian Wool Realization 
Association (B.A.W.R.A.) made considerable additions to the funds available in London 
on Australian account. Allowance has been made in the table for this increased value of 
wool exported. An approximation of Australia’s annual liability for interest and services 
is also shown: any error in these figures will be in the direction of an understatement. 

The fact that at the moment of writing (June, 1928) the Associated Banks of 
Australia are selling telegraphic transfers on London at a premium of twenty shillings 
per £100, whereas in 1921 similar accommodation was costing fifty shillings per £100 
suggests that there are alleviating factors of considerable dimensions which might 
modify the results given in the table. Among these probable influences are :— 
Stocks of wheat still unshipped ; and imports of private capital. It is estimated that 
at 30th April, 1928, wheat to the value of about £12 millions was awaiting export. 
Unfortunately, there is no information regarding the imports of private capital, but 
there is reason to believe that as a result of the protective tariff there has been 
a considerable importation of capital during recent years for which no immediate 
export is required. 


BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE FROM Ist JULY, 1914, TO MARCH, 1928. 


| 
} 


Addition to Funds ayail- 


TAeae satin able abroad for trans- 
Public Debt Approxi- | Mission to Australia. 
Recorded | (Common- Totalof /mate annual 
Your excess of | Wealth and B.A.W.R.A, Columns | obligations 
Exports. State) Dividends.| (2), (3), | abroad for Accumu- 
raised and (4). |interestand| Forthe | lated from 
abroad. t | services. Year. 1st July, 
| | led, 
(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6) > | 8 
¢ | ‘ A Pedic 
£1,000,000 £1,000,000 £1,000,000 £1,000,000 £1,000,000 £1,000,000 £1,000,009 
FONATB. 1 ae | 88 5.1 “2 1.9. ah 16:0) 214.9) 14% 
1916-18 «, = 3.0 4.3 re 1.8 1 iTS. Pa OE SOLG 
1916-17... |* 21.7 18.6 _ 40.3 2), e214 Fe 8 
AGiv2i18 1.107 20.9 F. 40.0 22.0 Iso VESTS 
1918-19 ..| 11.6 5 aff 12.1 999° SL MD OPS 
1919-20 .. | 50.8 10.8 e 61.6 23.2 38.4 37.6 
1920291 5) }816° 1209 7.7 [=39.6 b4a.3 (-s6:o" | 7 
1921-22 .. | 24.8 42.2 9.9 76.9 26.7 50.2 50.9 
1922-93... |—13.9 3.9 6.9 0 Ne dgh 26.8 |—30.9 20.0 
ADRS aden laeSha lel vi) abel 5.8 32.3 28.5 3.8 23.8 
1924-25 .. 4.9 a ee 5.0 29.6. iB Le. 
1926-06 |= 9.1 37.5 34.4 32.0 2.4 1.7 
Bh 0 ln 1G. 8 11.8 ies es 99. 9°" TOS leg 
DEBUT le Figg 28.3 3.9 23.0 1 —33. 
sie eee 7.0 6.0 33.5 
Total ..| 27.4 243.4 32.7 303.5 337.0 33.6 = 
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§ 5. Direction of Trade. 


i. Imports according to Country of Origin.—The following table shows the value of 
the imports into Australia stated to be the produce or manufacture of the undermentioned 
eountries during the past five years : 


-AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Country of Origin. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27. 
, £ £ £ £ & 
United Kingdom = = 68,394,423 63,607,743 |a69,047,807 | 465,840,055 | a67,795,177 
British Possessions— 
Canada os ea se 5,064,253 5,046,519 3,384,712 8,754,425 4,824,421 
Ceylon a a =, 1,001,412 1,251,392 1,587,738 1,614,084 2,158,219 
India oa “a =a 4,393,685 4,800,086 6,423,364 6,626,030 6,661,408 
Malaya (British) oe a 272,759 494,930 612,314 1,701,508 2,025,757 
New Zealand e a 2,003,307 2,514,225 2,196,566 2,651,062 3,123,038 
Pacific Islands— 
Fiji a a s 116,290 61,866 26,241 35,841 41,701 
Territory of New Guinea es 418,420 99,588 261,032 345,608 627,403 
Other Islands si 777,085 988,449 1,133,488 1,080,992 1,278,347 
Papua pee = ny 209,193 471,953 295,199 348,210 242,939 
South African Union .. es 758,720 1,052,156 5,197,215 897,306 927,993 
Other British Possessions a @ 608,210 @ 739,198 527,017 731,520 754,451 
Total British Possessions .. 15,623,334 17,520,362 | 21,644,886 19,786,587 | 22,160,677 
Total British Countries .. 84,017,757 81,128,105 | 90,692,693 85,627,242 89,955,854 
Foreign Countries— 
Belgium = = = 906,05 902,534 901,324 850,276 941,954 
China =a pe = 873,57 925,045 751,960 691,751 785,068 
France oe «=e oe 3,231,197 4,101,137 4,216,457 3,758,740 4,767,163 
Germany aa = es 593,812 1,368,904 2,259,691 2,821,780 4,359,514 
Italy o ae =" 1,174,489 1,242,790 1,506,383 1,446,618 1,564,843 
Japan oa Re = 3,936,150 3,557,834 4,146,234 4,372,083 5,183,470 
Netherlands .. Bye ae 580,888 597,682 705,880 818,786 1,092,242 
Netherlands East Indies oe 4,361,302 4,607,681 5,640,881 6,191,898 6,451,688 
Norway = = a 1,686,439 1,415,339 1,458,112 1,106,234 1,055,020 
PacificfIslands ate ae 94,884 86,471 127,402 129,028 157,720 
Philippine Islands re as 168,742 170,135 249,168 811,457 215,176 
8weden = < as 1,629,515 2,031,872 1,638,004 1,871,123 1,847,290 
Switzerland .. ae me 2,189,854 2,274,296 2,327,565 1,997,768 2,458,810 
United States of America * 24,851,303 34,556,529 | 38,728,814 37,234,257 41,394,277 
Other Foreign Countries nae 1,461,874 1,651,939 1,792,728 2,409,131 2,486,505 
Total Foreign Countries .. 47,740,078 59,490,188 | 66,450.603 66,010,936 74,760,740 
Total ~ -+ | 181,757,835 | 140,618,293 |157,143,296 | 151,638,178 | 164,716,594 


(a) Exclusive of Irish Free State. 


Imports increased abnormally during 1920-21, when the value reached the 
exceptionally large figure of 164 millions. The enhanced price of commodities and 
the peculiar conditions affecting Australian trade were responsible for the high value of 
imports during that year, and in making comparisons with imports during pre-war years 
these facts should be taken into consideration. The exceptional conditions affecting 
Australian trade during 1920-21 have already been mentioned in a previous paragraph. 


The total value of the commodities imported during 1922-23 was 32 millions less 
than in 1920-21. The heavy importation of goods has continued to date. The value 
of imports during 1924-25 reached the high figure of £157,143,296, which has been 
exceeded in 1920-21 and 1926-27 only. During 1925-26 total imports declined to 
£151,638,178, but the figures for 1926-27, viz., £164,716,594, exceeded those of any 
previous year. The value of both merchandise and of bullion and specie imported 
showed an increase compared with the previous year. 

In view of the effect that the varying prices of commodities had upon the value of 
imports during the period dealt with it is somewhat difficult to ascertain from the preceding 
table the relative importance of the various countries in the import trade of Australia. 
A better idea of the proportion of imports supplied by each country during each year 
may be obtained from the following table of percentages. 


2. Percentage of Imports from Various Countries.—The following table gives the 
relative proportions of the import trade of Australia which have been supplied by the 
‘British Possessions and foreign countries respectively. 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PERCENTAGES FROM COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Country of Origin. hed 1922-23) 1038-24. 1) 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 


ey — £ 7 7? Taay t 


{ 
( per eent.” |iper cent’”| “per cent. “fUpeyeéht!! bY per cent. 
iF 


United Kingdom as .. | 51.90 45 24°74 °@ 43.93" oh) @43 AZ 


a4}.A6 
British Pess@ssiGdasé-<60) MIDIAO FO ZAIHTVUGO--2TH09ME VALLAS 
Canada 3 a = a -) ale a Mf 2.48 2.62 
Ceylon O8-cSeL ),..d8-28et, || OEE 0.89) 1.01 .kigixd 20%x240001.31 
India A *g 3.33 3.41 4.09 4,37 4.04 
Malaya, (British): -»,.- | se G2], || ge esBan| | 0-39 bree eee 
New Zealand 4 ae ce 1.52 17 ap eae d. TG 1.90 — 
Pacific Islandsecs > lera.asda 290.2 =e pe 
Fiji t, |ees 0a89 G:04r | 70.02 [° 0.02 0,02 
Partitorg ioe New Guinies 8 \580,.0082 | S8OsO7* Q.17 }. 0.23 0.39" 
. Other Islands;: .. Fg. lace Orps | soDed@s 0.72 0.7F |) O78 
Papua : : zm 0.16 0.34 0.19 0.23; ....; Ould 
“South African’ Union .. | 238.6858 | 0802975 3.31 0.59. 056 
Other British Possessions»; .. |.% 0.46 | 40-53 0.3342 02480 15" 0:46 


 Lotal British Possessions | as se dd 85 “12.46 13.78 13.05; .. 


‘Total British Countries sae, le rd al ear Way ay BE hoiegepegy “PH a 6F 

Foreign Countries — eee re re 
» Belgium 980,28 a,c. | \e0r,02688 | TeOr64:8| 0. 57sitavoO 6ing (nid. 57 
China ; = 0.67 0:66 | 0.48 | 0.46.sbecMndS, 
“France 15 M45 | wegege 2.68 2.48 2:89 
SGépinany (iteo . . 0 O45 | 0°97. | 1.44 1.86 2.65, 
“ttaly., ne? 188" O89 | sOeBB | (0.96 |" 0.95 0-95 
“Japa é' pes G9 | e89ebBi 2.64 2.88 3x15: 
OWyephstlandé : SOR LR |) RES PEAR 0242! 0.45 0.54 | 6266 
jevbarlandaPertaindig Obd. 2 -| (188 GORE | SODEABE 3.59 dina Sr pre eIee 
Norway es680F1  . SU8dhL | Wee dLes 101: 0.93 0.73. | Oxbd 
° Pacific Tela Go SNR OE TU Bieve 0.08 |. 0.09°¢8" O40 
» Philippine I: ands i too'sea.r-: ya'Qeols | arQedes | | (0.16 1 ini hemi ve a 
oSweden  ®.' $2 gS. pes dnd | rededds | .1.04 1.23. tosivdes de 
“Switzerland: * PSe.gcagye | SORLe ES) | 1.45 aiieamp. ences Pea 
“United States of America. [18.87 Babs | 24.65 jt Pop ToS IZ 
Other ForeignoCountriess 00.0. Par dwhle | eydodklys| . 1. Hood hbQo% lated. 51 
o> Wotal: Foreign Countries)»: 21 s0:36.25: 42:30ie} 42.29 | 43.53sto% 45.39 
Total ue adai 07't 100 100." 100 100 | 100 


(a) Exclusive of Irish Free State. 

u) The-percentage ofimports:from ‘thé United Kingdom ‘has decliied during each year 
of, the, quinquennial period ‘under’ ‘review, the ‘proportion decreasing’ from’ 51°90 “per 
cent, |in 1922-23) to\41.16) percent ‘in’ '1926427.7' The imost noti¢eable decliné in’ the 
percentage therefrom occurred,! however,*ini1923224) when’ a°déerease of 6166 ‘per ‘cent. 
compatted owith | 1922-23 owas: experiénceds “Whilst the proportion of imports’ ffont’ ‘the 
United: Kingdomodeclined) that :fromithe United States increased ‘froth T8)87 ‘per eént. 
in.1922-23 to. 25.13, per cent: in,1926-27), The value. of imports from tke lastsmentioned 
country, was £41,394,277, during 1926+27,.a8 compared; with €37,234)257. during 1925+26. 
The, corresponding) digures;for. the United) Kingdom)were:£67,795,1770in) 1926-27: and 
£65,84.0,655 in, 1925-26.,; It: iscof interest to, notes chowever: that imports from the 
United States included gold specie) and bullion) walued at£5j628,334) during. 1924425 
and, only £262,.during,,1926-27., |,Imports, of »merchiandise from this country: increased 
during the last year. The noticeable. ‘increase in} the proportion) of imports: supplied 
&s Hobie Y African Union, during 1924-25 .was..due,to, imports of; gold..valued at 

4 mports from Germany increased. from £2,821; 789 i in, 1925-26 to, £4,359,5.14 
in 1926-07, ° ce ha ve been..no, outstanding: alterations, in,the..proportions; of,/ the 
pana opal by,0 ‘ other. countries, j Comparing. the proportion .of; imports supplied 

ry the nited Kingdom during 1926527, with, that. for, 1922-23 it will .be, seen: that:there 
ee reduction of 10.74 per cent. Of this loss of trade British Possessions supplied 
ny Py cent, while, the balance (9.14,per,cent.)y was received, from foreign) countries. 
© table on, page..205 shows; that; while imports,.from, the, United; Kingdom are not 
seriously decreasing i in actual value, trade, with. foreign.countries|is increasing rapidly, - 
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..3. Direction of, Exports.—The following tables show a decreasing proportion of 
Australian exports to the United Kingdém, ‘ahd’ increasing’ proportisiis’ to’ France, 
Belgium, ‘Germany, Netherlands, Japan, atid United States. “Since the ferniination of 
the war there has béen an increasing téhideney towards’ diredt shipment of the modre 
important commodities, such as wool, skins, wheat, flour, butter, ctc.,. to thé consuming 
countries. The proportion of the total exports shipped to United Kingdom in 1922-23 
was 44110) per) cénit.), ‘but! in) Gach! Of Eel stichBeding yeali82 the proportion /was \l6wer. 
The percentage (42.67 per cent.)Sin) 1924025 Showed an upward trend-compared with 
the previous year but was not maintained in subsequent years, and the proportion 
declined to 33.37 per cent. The value of exports shipped to the United States during 
1923-24 showed a, considerable decrease compared with the previous years. The figures 
show an upward trend during 1924-25 and 1925-26, principally due to large shipments 
of wool. The exports during 1926-27 were valued at £18,579,094, comprising 
merchandise, £8,578,504, and bullion and specie, £10,000,590. The outstanding items 
of merchandise; in, this, total were Wool, £4,080,960, and rabbit and. hare, skins, 
£2,235,269. The proportion of the total exports taken by the United States was 12.82 
per cent. in 1926-27 as compared with 8.72 per cent. in 1925-26, the increase being due 
to the exports of gold during the later year. The value of imports from United States 
‘generally exceeds the value of exports from Australia to that country;sbut:the difference 
hag ‘been very ‘marked “ditring thé last three: ‘years, when the. value of imports’ from 
United States -has been’ rid less than 29, 24) and 23 millions respectively in excess of 
the ‘value of the Australian exports. Exports to Canada have increased during ‘the 
past three years, the proportions rising from, Q : 20 per cent. in 1923-24 to 0 BP percent. in 
1926+27. The export trade with New Zealand has declined since 1924-25, owing mainly 
to\smaller shipments :of (wheat, timber, andjtobacco. The increase in the proportion 
of exports shipped to, Germany; was due) to the greater quantity of wheat:and wool 
forwarded theréto in recent years! ‘The following table shows the value of exports.from 
Austtalia to the more ‘important’ countries during the five years:1922!23:tio 1926-27 :-— 

EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO “VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922223 'T0 "1926427. 

(IncLupIne BuLiIon aNnp SPEctn.) 


=O. County. OUI T2223. | “oosloa. | 19942 952edeaqgpstadindl| ‘926-27. 
; 7 ‘ea An S= ne Ss pall eg? bade £ 
United Kingdom’ .. °° °S. | 5159785881 | “45;508,323 [069,147,229 |'061/547,790) 48,351,780 
itish P ions— 
sae i P sre ae 364,732 235,947 716,953 858,934 1,171,687 
Ceylon x bs es 814,435 2,453,465 831,911 506,095 478,598 
Fiji M a a 352,744 389,059 435,072 570,828 449,360 
Hong Kong .. 501,874 776,998 635,174 671,824 | 463,041 
India a = os 3,107,584 1,201,777 | 2,002,562 3,364,958) 13)537j343 
Malaya (British) = -. OL... 2)343,029 | 1,649,220 | 1,528,303 2,182,016 | srs) 1,930,250 
Mauritius of 0 -- bf O° . 184,997 | -) 126,586 123,299 aL 20 eva | 10%188 
New Zealandea py ---- ap n= 4,302,281 | | 5,008,152 | 5,812,565 |  4,947,59 4,939,297 
Papua UGG |, Sb.d 219,225 ~ 214,839 259,302 250;678 119931298 
South African!Uhion .. 5%: 1,967,861 | } 2,046,099 | 2,657,232 2,201,531 1qyiGH 881 
‘Other British Possessions... | (43977326 | ,(@)966,503 | 1,810,629 | 1,293,970 1,336,087 
©". Total Bhitish Possessions .. | 14,086,088 | ‘1'4;968,645 | 16,813,002 | 16,864,614 |'!15 879,980 
€ erg a —43-$—_—_|-40-4——_ ED BR SEL eS Fit OEE 
-{ ¥Qotal British Countries » .. | 66,061,469 | (60,476,968 | 85,960,231 | 78,412,404 64,031,760 
0.9 Q Ae <i 7 sbrislieiias 
‘oreign Countries— ‘3 aindih : _ 8 oly 
sf Daciom ae. f Soe taal Ge Wib90,926 | 86,524,169 |. 7,182,708 Hin) 6/475, 38%0)0!198)808,127 
Chileand Pera, ee 197,845 | »9 168,119 232,422 726,118 | yy, 265,197 
China AERTS Ty eine - 278,121 | 1,947,030 524,812 745,784, |) ~ 410,073 
Egypt pth a Si 1,583,785 2;391,083 | 3,008,741 2,919,742)" 9'3'853,649 
France “ou .. O80... | 12)296,665 | 14,888,846 | 19,932,721 | 16,5a0\7 420 hier 4,627,139 
Germany 3) 9 «-P2.0-- 4)186,864 | 4,402,913 | 7,372,049 6,985,720 9,908,685 
Sealy | vie Ser aietie 6,050,726 , 4,633,185 | 10,014,185 4,654,818 | 5,514,300 
apan rt es here 9,309,560 | “J1;555,484 | 11,646,516 | 11,043,159 | "10,362,990 
Netherlands |: . Pea tikes. 640,818 | 11,911,114 |. 1,819,8701'1 /1,088;6300 | bo1j/309,668 
Netherlands Hast Indies ;¢ 9 -- 1,862,864 | 44,602,013 | 2,045,882 y)) 92,163,601) ("] 92,062,857 
Norway  .. ae is 47,696 34,275 122,812 183,432 76,800 
Pacific Island xe at 451,280 367,784 407,162 437,001 448,585 
Philippine Islands .. ie 568,648 523,618 529,406 563,369 483,722 
Spain a tap Ab: « 9 982 | po 37,084 466,517 |... ) 2h6 0830 a potp 765651 
Sweden as }*® 4, OOF | OSpeghiie | *Y 400,466 | 476,008" 151/339 139,046 
United States of America af 9,630,770 7,109,496 | 9,153,279 | 12,953,877 18,579,094 
Other Foreign Countries = 334,066 294,567 | 1,141,345 591,954 1,451,840 
Total Foreign Countries .. | 51,808,678 | ‘59,010,196 | 76,069,928) 70,149,805") ‘80,863,423 
Total x ts .. | 117,870,147 | 119,487,164 |162,030,159 | 148,562,209 | 144,895,183 


(q) Exclusive) of Lrish Free, State, 
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4, Percentage of Exports to Various Countries. —The next table gives the relative 
proportions of the export trade of Australia with the countries specified, together with 
the proportions shipped to the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign countries 
respectively :— 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—PERCENTAGES TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | 
| | | 
Country. | 1922-23, | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
) | / | 
| | | 
| per cent. | percent. percent. | percent. | per cent. 
United Kingdom KG 2. | 44.10 38.09 haere (a 41.43 (ool dea 
| if 
| | 
British Possessions— | 
Canada 0.31 | 0.20 | 6.44 0.58 0.81 
Ceylon 0.69 2.05 | 0.51 0.34 0.33 
Fiji x4 0.30 | 0.32. | 0.27 0.39 0.31 
Hong Kong 0.43 | 0.65 | 0.39 0.45 | 0.32 
India i. 2.64 ee ae 2.27 2.44 
Malaya (British) 1.14 1.30 0.94 1.43 1.33 
Mauritius 0.11 0.11 0.08 0.04 0.08 
. New Zealand 3.65 4.19 3.59 3.33 2.93 
Papua =i + 3 O59). 0.18 0.16 0.17 0.15 
South African Union 2-G7 eiirrnkcd L 1.64 1.48 1.20 
Other British Possessions a0.83 | a0.81 be 0.87 0.92 
wie obs. 
Total British Possessions 11.96 | 12.53 | 10.38 | 11.35 | 10.82 
| 
* a 
Total British Countries .- | 56.06 50.62 53.05 52.78 44.19 
ph s.Oae 4 : | 
Foreign Countries— 
Belgium... 3.65 5.46 4.43 4.16 5.73 
Chile and Peru OTe On 0.14 0.49 0.18 
ae OQ A) 18s 0.32 0.50 0.28 
gzypt 1.34 1.94 1.86 1.97 2.66 
France 10.438 | 12.46 | 12.30 12.49 12.17 
Germany 3.55 | 3.68 4.55 4.70. 6.84 
Italy 5.05) 3.88 6.18 ees 3.81 
Japan as 7.90 | 9.67 7.19 7.43 7.15 
Netherlands a 0.54 RS A ieee yo plese 0.73 0.91 
Netherlands East Indies 1.58 |e 1e8e | 1.26 1.46 1.42 
Norway .. ai 0.04 0.03 | 0.08 | 0,12 0.05 
Pacific Islands 0:38 | 81 | 0.25} 0.29) \t.31 
Philippine Islands 0.48 0.44 0.33 0.38 0.33 
Spain 3 O00.) Wy OxOF 6) Os29-5 1.9 O96 0.05 
Sweden... Ks 0.14 0.34 0.29.1 10510 0.10 
United States of America e SAT lie B00.) , 6.65 )° 8:93 12.82 
Other Foreign Countries ce ASOLO Org | 0.72 7 Odo 1.09 
| | | 
Total Foreign Countries .. 43.94 49.38 | 46.95 | 47.22 | A5.81 
Total .. a th 100 100 100 100 100 


(a) Exclusive of Irish Free State. 
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5. Principal Imports and Exports—Countries.—The total value of imports from, and 
exports to, each of the more important countries during 1926-27 in order of value of total 
trade, together with brief particulars of the principal commodities interchanged with such 
countries is given hereunder. Should further details be required reference may be 
made to the annual publication “‘ Oversea Trade Bulletin, No. 24,” issued by this Burean, 
which gives details of the trade of 38 of the principal countries of the world with Australia 
durmg the past five years. This publication also furnishes information regarding the 
country of origin of each statistical item of imports for the years 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
showing the value and (where available) the quantity imported from each country. The 
value of each item imported into each State of the Commonwealth is also shown. The 
publication referred to also gives information as to the country to which each item of 
exports was shipped during these years. 


Untted Kingdom. Total Imports of United Kingdom Origin, £67,795,177. The 
two outstanding classes of goods imported were—Machines, machinery and manufactures 
of metal, £25,543,644, and apparel, textiles, yarns, etc., £23,507,668. Imports of the 
undermentioned goods also contributed largely to the total :—Paper and stationery ; 
drugs and chemicals; whisky; rubber and rubber manufactures ; optical, surgical, 
and scientific instruments; chinaware and earthenware; glass and glassware; and 
fancy goods. 


Total Exports to United Kingdom, £48,351,780. Of this total £47,957,389 represented 
Australian produce. The principal items of export were—Wool, £19,013,978 ; wheat, 
 £7,458,462 ; and butter, £4,463,241. Other commodities which bulked largely were— 
Pig lead ; frozen meats; hides and skins; dried and fresh fruits; flour ; sugar (cane) ; 
wine ; zinc; tallow: eggs; and tin. 


United States of America. Total Imports of United States Origin, £41,394,277. The 
following were the more important items of import:—Motor chassis, bodies, etc., 
£9,159,286 ; petroleum and shale spirit, etc., £3,599,356 ; undressed timber, £2,452,640 ; 
unmanufactured tobacco, £1,919,574; rubber manufactures, £1,179.987; metal 
manufactures; apparel, textiles, ete. ; electrical machinery, materials and appliances ; 
motive-power machinery; lubricating (mineral) oil; kerosene: musical instruments ; 
paper and stationery ; sulphur ; fish preserved in tins; and sausage casings. 


Total Exports to United States, £18,579,094. Of this total £18,423,339 represented 
Australian produce. The principal exports were—Gold specie, £10,000,000; wool, 
£4,080,960 ; hides and skins, £3,283,620; sausage-casings; tin; and pearl-shell. The 
value of the exports of the above commodities represents 98 per cent. of the total exports 
to the United States. 


France. Total Imports of French Origin, £4,767,163. Chief imports were-—Piece 
goods of silk or containing silk, £1,169,616 ; trimmings for attire, £328,971 ; motor cars 
and parts, £247,907; furs, dressed; woollens; rubber manufactures; blouses and 
skirts, etc. ; velvets, velveteens, plushes, etc.; paper and stationery ; perfumery and 
toilet preparations; brandy; gums and resins; lace for attire; gloves; wine; piece 
goods of cotton and linen; hats and caps; fancy goods; and olive oil. 

Total Exports to france, £17,627,139. Of this total £17,159,208 was Australian 


produce. Principal exports were—Wool, £13,164,721; wheat, £2,027,476; sheep skins, 
£1,773,983 ; copra; cattle hides; machinery ; butter; and rabbit and hare skins. 


Japan. Total Imports of Japanese Origin, £5,183,470. Principal imports—Piece 
goods of silk or containing silk, £3,163,160; cotton and linen piece goods, £595,992 ; 
raw silk; undressed timber; apparel and attire; china and porcelain wure; glass and 
glassware ; brushware ; oils ; fancy goods; and fish. 


Total Exports to Japan, £10,362,990. Of this total, £10,335,186 was Australian 
produce. Chief exports—Wool, £7,868,883 ; wheat, £1,171,533 ; tallow ; zinc ; pig lead ; 
trochus shell; mill and cream ; and infants’ and invalids’ food. 


Germany. Total Imports of German Origin, £4,359,514. Principal imports— 
Machinery and metal manufactures, £1,259,743 ; apparel and textiles, £1,214,844 ; pianos, 
£288,506; paper and stationery, £197,501; toys, £158,035; paper; timepieces; fancy 
goods ; bags and baskets; brushware; dyes; and fertilizers. 
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is Poral Bx ports to Germany; £9,908,6857 | NOf this totaly £9}878,387 owas ithe. proiluce of 
Anstialial Whikt "exports" wete4 Wook; £7,920,677 3° wheats: £586,977’; ‘hides and »skins, 
£450;374 j'zina; bars; blocks, ete! £261,750 3 pig ad) £98\8963 apples ;zinc concentrates ; 
silver arid ‘silvér-léad x6 arid doridentratess beef 5 ‘ausage-casings3:and tallow. 2sitano 
Taig. “Tolal Imports of Produce or Manufacture of India, £6,661,408, Bags ‘and 
sacks valued at £4/306,600 represent 65 per cent, of the total imports. “The other principal 


eat ne Nit 
in wa ; 
AILSO MO Cl * - peas t bi i - 50 
«Potal Haponts to Andias:£3,537,348. - Of this-:total:£3,531,036 represented Australian, 
produce. The chief exports wete—Gold, £1,348,3583:.silvers £896,291 5 wheat, £739,531; 
undressed timber ;, tallow; horses ;_zine ; wool; and jams and jellies. 
ql \ L,.Gel. sie WIDiy MOH ra 4) ‘ 


Belgium: Lotak:Lmports of “Belgian Origin, £941,954. Principal, imports .were— 
Glass! and glassware, £279,564 : cottonvand linen, piece-goods, £68,817 5: paper, £42.4865 
electrical machinery ;arnis ; gloves’; furs and other:skins ;-and motor, cars aad, parts: 


<p btal Beports to Belgilim, £8,303,127. ‘OF thi¥ total “£8,298;032" was ‘the’ produce’ of 


Australia. Chief items Wwere— Wool, £5,507,034 ; wheat, £1,347,823 ¥ silver and silver-lead 


ore and concentrates, £448,464; barley, £271,379 ; pig lead; hides and skins$“éopper 


im mattes;and- beefs) 7) 2 loo iQ AdS.823 ocd Into't 
“Netherldnds) Bast Tridies.'° “Total “Imports of Netherlands! East’ Indies “Origin, 
£6,451;688- “The? priticipal ’ imports’ ‘were—Petroleum “spirit, including benzine, “ete. ; 
£3,045,506 > tea,  £1,614/131 ‘crude * petroleum,’ '-€503,757 } kapok, £387,689 > Serude 
rubber; kerosene ; flax and hemp ; and coffee and chicory. S 2 WOUR! ; 29 
1. Total Exports’ to’ Netherlands Hast Indies; £23052857. Of this total £2,042;827 was 
the producé’ of Australia. Chief “exports” were—Flour; £869,272 ; butter, £453,089 > 
leather, £105,584 ;‘preserved milk’ and cream; coal’; | biscuits ; bacon arid hams ; soap’; 
meéditines ;’ and meats, preserved ini'tins! ' bya.8fe J oossdot © hatuntostiraaon 


a - New Zealand. _ Total Imports. of New, Zealand Origin, £3,123,038, The principal 
items were—Timber,, £551,476; hides and skins, £402,263 ; gold, £493,427: | butter, 
£518,992; meats, £107,882; flax and hemp, £128,525; wool ; potatoes ; grain and 
pulse;fish; ‘horses'; linséed: and other séeids'}) and oakum and tow. A \ntoT 
A. Total Baports to New Zealand, £4,939,97."” Of this total £3,471,843 Was Australian 
produce. The | chief, items: were—Wheat, £304,053; Coal, £490,604 ; machinery and 
metal manufactures, £504,454; ‘Hour, £376,975; ‘timber, £376,692; manufactured 
tobacco, £62,667; apparel, textiles, and manufactured fibres, £211,261 ; fruits, dried 
and ‘fresh 3/-confectionery | 'tea‘;! and ‘talkingymathines, phonographs, ete. sn) 
Ttaly.” Total Tmports of Tlalian Origin, £1,564,843. Chief imports were—Motor cars 
and parts, £263,707; ‘silk piece goods, £1,232,421; hats, £217,343; edible! nuts, 
£104,364} pneumatic tyres ; hides and skins “4 essential oils ; marble } and flax and hemp. 
Total. Exports to Ttaly, £5,514,300.. Of this total, £5,471,939 was Australian aesioge. 
Chief exports were—Wheat, £2,970,063 ; wool, £2,156,454; hides and skins, £198,384 ; 
tallow, £118,413 5 copra; and boot.’ BEA oe ‘i ove Nth of attogsed Gniat 
Canada. .Lotal, Imports of Canadian. Originy £4,324)421.) The pmaspalemeperts 
were—Chassis for motor cars, £1,083,529 ; printing paper, £683,944 ; fish preserved in 
tis, £489,717 agrictiltural, 'eto., implements’ aiid Thadhinéry, £361,591 rubber’ thanu- 
fadtures £364)568 ; Whdrdssed timber, £144,052 wrapping aiid ‘other paper, £83241; 
motive Power tha¢hinery dressed‘ timber; ‘boots atid shoes ;’ electrital machinery’ and 
appliances ; gloves ; and iron and steel pipes and tttbes.” o ;stswdauid ; orewersl 
wsileporal Beports 16 Candida, £1;171,687. “Of this total £1,162,403 was Australian produce 
Chiét iteins were—“Sugar (cane),'£869,717 ! fruits dried, £76,436 ; wool greasy seeuned) 
and tops, £69,695 ; hides aiid’ skivis's’ dnd'meatsy' Ye 5 eo be ee i : 
Malaya (British). Total Imports of (British) ‘Malayan Origin, £2,025,7572 Principal 
items were'—Rtibbér and” manufactures thereof, £1,724;713 ; spices,’ £140,606); sago'and 
tapioca, 049,918: fruitsand vegetables, preserved 5 ‘tin ingots ; 'gums’and resins + baw? 
unmanufactured ; and crude@petroleums © oy) :otswiairmtd : aiolesd bas cand : ahooy 


t : Hoda ausooy 
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OP otal’ Bx: ports 16 Malaya (British), £1)980,250. OF this total,\ £1;840,822, was the 
produce ‘of Australia: Chief exports wérePreserved milk and eream) | £665,351 ;/flowr, 
£569,551 ; ‘butters £104,884 ;' frozen meats, £75,340'5) timber, uhdréessed £67322; soap, 
£42,942; mining... machinery ; goal ; fnnits,; fresh and, preserved ; bacon .and hams ; 
Jeather; and, sheep, - iteol :OS0.LII2 = aA Pinot ob 

=U, el ¥ LAID Chg 1 BLO E | 

Pacific Islands (British and’ Poréiyny.. Total Imports’ of Produte of the Pacific Islands, 
£2,118,078.)' Chief items (were--Rock, phosphates, $981,455; copra,» £746,144; gold 
bullion, £166,416 ;);cocoa) beans; ides,.and) skins; raw, cotton ;- molasses, etc, ; and 


dDoowl 


shelis. 


io Potal: Hxports\itorPRachfic Islands, £1;780,706. 0) Of) this, amount,£1,176,548, was the 
produce of Australia. The exports to these islands cover a very wide range of commodities. 
The, outstanding groups were—Foodstufis of vegetable origin, £416,268; machines, 
machinery and metal manufactures, £933,711 ; foodstuffs of atiitial ‘oridinn £175,470 ; 
coal and coke, £162,177; apparel, textiles, ete, €151,681; and tobacco, cigars, ‘and 
cigarettes, £127,169. The chief individual items were—Flour; meats ; tobacco ; coal ; 
cokes bran; pollard’and:sharps'y: timber $ tedtton, amd linen piece goods zbiseuits,;, sugar ; 
rice; atidalepbeerjcete! Dos ;: oliiso :1ottud ; 801.802 cfa @ re 


ir Ov DIdte89 Cotols 


¢ 800, €€f2 swok ; 84 


“Egypt: Potal Imports \af Egyptians Origins $19,005 Chieh items were+-Gunis and 
resins, £8,752 ; cigarettes, £2,8953° andwrawveotton,£1,d84de%d bobuolo + £00.82 xen 


“OS Total ‘Beports to Egypt, © £3,853)649, Principal tenis )'vele-+t Flours \€2;274,392 ; 
wheat,’ £1;337;440! frozén' meat, £117,590!” and? butter fo 7ZeB7ostunsor bas wits 
eoresd bow coxed baw : brel vig ;t9nt-ob-odoSd : Ak. OLE tes 
i South, African Union.. Total, Imports of Produce of South African Union, £927,993. 
Principal items were—Precious stones, £4 3,496 ; : aize, £273,276 } fish, £98;152'; ‘asbestos, 
crude; tanning bark ; raw cotton; tobacco’; and featherss”°!0* P10 oldibo , G00 072 
“< OlG, Od Kolw esw edt tard) LGO.OTE oseopery at ekramy tl, | steht 
Total Exports to South African Union, £1,741,831. Of this total £1,735,449 was the 
produce of ‘Australia. “Chief éxpotts were Wheat, £581,737; (tith Dery £554; 298 5) flour, 
£242,246 ; preserved’ milk’ ‘atid credth,: £1041539 4! tallow; £77,533) gelatine and) glue 
of all kinds ; butter; sheep) and.soap, )53) 4j))") £O0.L2 woraesshl od atroael foot 
Ceylon. Total Imports of Ceylon Origin, £2,153,219. The chief items were— 
_ Bea, £1,649,887;.¢rude mubber,. £298,220); nuts, £10151757, 5 fibres s; cocoa, beans ; and 
Varnsiisjsodo ton sis ebsoo944 hotsutia el broq edt doidw of steta edt of botibere hi 
Total Reports to Ceylon, £478 598. "OF this Cota? '€474|606' Wad "Australian: ‘prodice. 
The principal’ exports ‘were—Flour, #900/912; sundtesséd finiber, £98,950! SU putter ; 
I . \ yl i OPER oe 
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frozen meats; preserved milk; and’silver—-bar, ingot. a dose cists 
Switzerland.» Total Imports: of Swiss Qrigin,, £2;458,810. Chief, dtems were—Piece 
goods of silk, £990,595; clocks and watches, £327,608 ; trimmings and ornaments for 
attire, £290,881 ; handkerchiefs ;, cheese ; talking machines ; lace for attire; and other 
apparel and textiles. es ; tke i ih a rt ase 
Total Exports to Switzerland, £16,099. Chief item was-—timepieces and parts, £8,246. 


LO‘ Metherlands: Total Imiporis-of Netherlands Origin; £1,092;242. Principill items-were— 
Piléctrical’ machinery | nd appliances, “€209(042': asphalt, ‘bitumen, and natura: pitch, 
£106,158 ; catamel, \ ¢aramiél paste, cocoa) “batter, etc,, £63,841 ; jewellery £57,383 ; 
paper; piece ,gpods /-maring, mining and similar dredges ; glass and glassware 5 gin ; 
and drugs andhemicals. Qe f7),{ 088,712. #012801 a ot reared 
‘| 4<fiotal Baports’to Nethérldnds, £1,309,668, Chiéf*exports wereWheat! £981,874 ; 
copra, £140,964.5 wool, £89,078 :, tallow, £44,178); and hides and skins, £38,938. 
Sweden. Total Imports of Swedish Origin, £1,847,290. Chief items were—Timber, 
£462,990 ; paper, £437,507: matches, £166,087; wood pulp, £150,953 ; dairy imple- 
-ments, and machingry,, £128,595 vacuum cleaners; £101,058; paper boards jyelectrical 
.machinery, ,and|appliances.and roller,bearings and ball bearings,).§2 doso mor) booa i! 
ro “pod idpons 4b Swbeqeh, E139,0482°" Chie “itanis “were Wheat) 'e44,450'2 rool, 
£39,772 ; hides 2cattie230,908 “dnd applaac’! foblw stork ofete ont mori ogxe aa & 


f 
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China. Total Imports of Chinese Origin, £785,068. The principal items were— 
Edible nuts, £116,810; tea, £92,331 ; rice, £54,673 ; silk piece goods, £42,610 ; bristles. 
horsehair drafts, £42,364; ginger, £38,625 ; oils ;, lace for attire ; and grass straw. 

Total Exports to China, £410,073. Of this total £404,348 was Australian produce. 
Principal items were—Sandalwood, £114,626; leather, £194,798; butter, £67,999 ; 
milk and cream, £43,692; timber ; tallow ; jams and jellies ; and precious stones. 


Norway. Total Imports of N orwegian Origin, £1,055,020. Principal items were— 
Dressed timber,. £487,284; paper, £264,440; preserved fish, £209,666 ; ores, clays, ete. : 
calcium carbide ; and wood pulp. 

Total Exports to Norway, £76,800. Of this total the principal items were fish oils, 
£66,950; apples, £6,521; ac4 wool, £2,384. 

Philippine Islands. Total Imports of Philippine Islands Origin, £215,176. Chieti 
items were—Hemp, £98,241; timber, £88,373; hats and caps; and tobacco and 
cigars. 

Total Exports to Philippine Islands, £483,722. Principal items were—Frozen meats, 
£137,253 ; flour, £123,602 ; coal, £98,108; butter; cattle; and bacon and hams. 

Hong Kong. ‘Total Imports of Hong Kong Origin, £7,738. Chief items were— 
Ginger, £2,692 ; clouded bamboo, £2,251; and grass straw. 

Total Exports to Hong Kong, £463,041. Chief items were—Sandalwood, £116,408 ; 
leather and manufactures thereof, £92,791; butter, £52,304; flour, £46,828 ; frozen 
meats, £40,246; béche-de-mer; pig lead ; and bacon and hams. 


Spain. Total Imports of Spanish Origin, £204,638. Chief items were—Corks, etc., 
£79,999 ; edible nuts, £64,822 ; wine ; liquorice; and raisins. 


Total Exports to Spain, £76,651. Chief item was wheat, £67,373. ~ 


Russia. Total Imports of Russian Origin, £70,854. Chief items were—Bristles, 
horsehair drafts; dressed furs; herrings in tins ; and hides and skins. 


Total Luports to Russia, £1,092. Chief item was wool, £948. 


6. Imports—States, and Total.—Imports are recorded at the port of landing and 
are credited to the State in which the port is situated. Records are not obtainahis of 
interstate trade, and the State totals represent, therefore, the value of oversea goods 
consigned to the various States. They do not, moreover, represent the consumption 
within each State. Figures for the last five years are given hereunder. 


IMPORTS.—STATES, AND TOTAL, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
A BR Bl dey: eke es hones! 

New South Wales .. | 55,010,083 | 58,225,180 66,321,757 | 64,009,929 | 68,933,904 
Victoria... * | 46,729,100 | 49,592,643 54,289,690 | 50,327,055 | 55,560,936 
Queensland. . "* | 10,782,906 | 11,605,668 | 12,833,375 | 13,772,854 | 13,497,758 
South Australia  .. | 10,846,619 | 12,700,321 | 13,970,327 | 14,079,788 | 15,507,260 
Wostern Australia .. | 6,788,165 | 6,062,729 | 8,026,452 | 7,896,174 | 9,447,033 
Tasmania .. "’ | 13588:158 | 1,817,320 1,681,059 | 1,518,210 | 1,732;889 
Northern Territory .. 12,804 14,432 20,636 34,168 | - 36,814 

Total .. .. {131,757,835 | 140,618,293 |157,143,296 151,638,178 |164,716,504 


7. Exports—States, and Total—The following table gi 

2 : gives the vah f 

shipped from each State during the last five years. It must be noted Ahol: ile rane 
of goods transferred from one State to another for shipment to oversea countries is sho 

as an export from the State from which the goods were finally despatched. 5S 


AY 


—— 


ee 
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Ss RS EXPORTS.—STATES, AND TOTAL, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
State. 1922-23, 1923-24 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27, 
| £ £ £ | £ | £ 
New South Wales 42,581,874 | 43,146,722 | 60,577,094 | 54,001,814 | 62,815,077 
Victoria 33,768,701 | 29,612,548 | 41,641,979 33,107,576 34,741,689 
Queensland. A -- | 15,782,072 | 14,628,305 | 24,441,600 | 26,384,916 | 14,721,201 
South Australia - | 13,583,003 | 16,912,932 | 19,225,027 | 19,450,144 17,123,012 
Western Australia | 9,679,496 | 12,412,625 | 12,859,498 | 12.611,631 13,067,922 
Tasmania .. | 2,460,374 2,766,032 3,243,017 2,970 226 2,396,496 
Northern Territory | 14,627 8,000 41,944 | 35,902 | 29,786 
| 
Total Ria 117,870,147 119,487,164 |162,030,159 148,562,209 144,895,183 


8. Trade of Principal Ports——The next table gives the value of imports received 
at, and exports despatched from, the principal ports of Australia during 1925-26 and 


1926-27. : 
OVERSEA TRADE.—PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1925-26 AND 1926-27. 
| 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Port. 7 ; | = 
Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports Exports. Total. 
= i = —_— —— a Ls 
New South Wales. £ = £ £ £ £ 
62,180,487 | 52,193,381 | 114,373,868 | 67,219,520 | 60,933,267 | 128,152,787 
= 1,675,992 | 1,687,652 | 3,363,644 | 1,597,631 | 1,693,386 | 3,290,967 
Other Ports 153,450 120,781 274,231 | —«-116,753 188,474 305,227 
Total 64,009,929 | 54,001,814 | 118,011,743 | 68,933,904 | 62,815,077 | 131,748,981 
= | _ 
Victoria. | 
Sh or 967,127 | 28,925,491 | 77,892,618 | 54,311,467 | 28,700,253 | 83,011,720 
Bole "| “'218'449 | ~9'560.718 | 3,779,167 | 1,066,601 | 3,971,106 | 5,037,707 
Other ports eH 141,479 | 1,621,367 1,762,846 | 182,868 | 2,070,330 | 2,253,198 
ic | a 
Total aN 50,327,055 | 33,107,576 | 83,434,631 | 55,560,936 | 34,741,689 | 90,302,625 
) === Ss |- = 
Queensland. | | 
Brisban | 11,712,822 | 17,703,213 | 29,416,035 | 11,837,609 | 11,657,972 | 23,495,581 
eockpempton 511,075 1,348,547 1,859,622 383,728 377,600 761,325 
Townsville 871,041 2,695,283 3,566,324 711,492 835,581 1,547,073 
Other Ports 677,916 4,637,873 5,315,789 564,929 1,850,048 2,414,977 
| — = l= = 
he ¥ 
Total 18,772,854 | 26,384,916 | 40,157,770 | 13,497,758 | 14,721,201 | 28,218,959 
ame ae ¢ tire oo =. we 

South Australia. 

5 aide, in- |. , 
nies Aciaike 13,821,826 | 10,918,882 | 24,740,708 | 15,236,904 | 10,617,222 | 25,854,126 
Port Pirie : 213,376 5,392,050 5,605,426 214,993 8,491,150 3,706,143 
Wallaroo nis 44,586 1,962,786 2,007,372 55,363 1,626,042 1,681,405 
Other Ports e- 1,176,426 1,176,426 “e 1,388,598 1,388,598 
Total 14,079,788 | 19,450,144 | 33,529,932 | 15,507,260 | 17,123,012 | 32,630,272 

Western Australia. 

e h 7,668,231 9,808,020 | 17,476,251 9,213,720 | 9,621,436 | 18,835,156 
et ie /- * 50,921 "913,872 964,798 61, 1,277,856 | 1,338,926 
Other Ports 177,022 1,889,739 2,066,761 172,243 | 2,168,630 | 2,340,873 

Total 7,896,174 | 12,611,631 | 20,507,805 9,447,033 | 13,067,922 | 22,514,956 
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OVERSEA. ‘ERADE.443PRINGIRAL PORTS) 1925-26 AND 1926727 7-continued. 


$e-80 | aclace! 1925-26. ‘ has 1926-27 
Port. = 7 Zt 
1 » Imports. Imports | Exports | 
OBA LEV £8  ATG.POL Es. OVE Ha. NOT. Zaeesg ‘S iV 
[OS Rasmania. A10,.446,02 O00 Hf b ade gro $8 of of af. . 9 
peepee l | BEL DCEO eS a 400,89 9¢273 |-- 1, 7305868: |20 2,720;604 
Hobatt rs 03,637 ° 5 386,97 87 o014 | 
phat ot 160.1 16.9346,5764}.06° 475,322 dobbs 621}898\ sos 664,857 |. 510,829: 4 > SrETeAgE 
Other Porte 8&2 /TO.< 67,9970, 6209752700), anon ead ae. : (\3 68;759 155,839 | 224,59 
asy eS mise is ; bba £3 040.8 Jeo BS L. sete Sarre 
ee Ay 1,518,21 2,970,226 | _4,488 436_| 1.782 889 | 2,396,496 | 4,129,385 
eel, seats ade, ¢06.8E1 Oe osteat BOL Taber! TELOTS CLL |. , oT 
; | i 
_ Northern Territory. to sulev odd sovig elds} sxe odT-+.2t109 Ieqipnixd io shai .2 
Poxt Parwiee! orinith eff 84268) to 288902 dqjonist?, aR "36,814 deqe Pere 66,600 
Grand Total®} | 151',638;1785|{14¥8,562}209) ) 300,260,387) } ll64, 726,594! 1 144,895.1 83) ip 1309, 611, 777 
| | Z 
Ts-0ce! 9S acer 
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§ 6..Exports zo, Eastern. Countries.:: 


1. Principal Articles Exported.—The following table shows the value of exports 


from“Australia to Eastern countries during the last five years. 


~ The principal countries 


concerned invthis:tradevare \China, India and Ceylon: Japan, Netherlands East Indies 


atid.'Timor (Portuguese 


Yad, 


particulars given in the tables apply to these countries only. 


:- ‘Philippine | Islands, Malaya (British), ‘and Hong Kong: Phe 


‘°EXPORTS FROM ‘AUSTRALIA ‘TO ‘EASTERN’ ° COUNTRIES.—PRINCIPAL 


COMMODITIES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
| a = 
OST 110,82 | SBSOOTRS THEATER UT] | pepeee.sg © TE1,78 : | somtod 
d0Artieles 108,300,1 & | 1@@S4mH. S| 1OBMESSS.| 1925-96. | .1926<Ra. 
CGE OTU,S 608, cel . T6é,. (58. I OTs. 12 T t9¢3 
228,808,00 | O60, FET.LE  864,008,85 ) MEER) OTESOLE$  sGaRTSSde £ [ist re 
Antimony e sf aa 298 & = 10 | Pe 
Biscuits .. | 62,197 62,371 63,233 117,268, |\,.....92,263 
Cheese 780,325 678,384 698,365 794,427 “761,496 
CORE, 6 ehh G22] | 5 10,295. 8,029 {; 11,299 12,109 
boa th x“ 363 "| SERIO) BREE) 211,890) 1 AARON, 
pee “ZO EIT >> Se 2,3 0 t 51,946. 14,170 19,620 Aa SAS 
th id pugs Q FEE, 206 oR" ise Te. LEP.D Bit Ret: 
988,596.| 3,996.15" | 2,599:079 | 4,058,427 | 1,991,125" 
Bee mV FET ETS aN ear ee 218,877 1,576,084 | 2,262,492 | 1,827,140 
° MER .. 38,864. 16,345 13,911 19,708 
ay Se chat, ano fearbbsed oe El} o asters oy 3s sar 22,082 30,956 
Horses... : 82,834 21,718 93,077 105,092 104,048 
Iron and steel (unmanufactured) 4,472 618 601 5,280 19,745 
Jams and jellies ‘ 59,618 67,377 60,965 66,010}! “60681 
leod. Pig peers 583,770 Be4,053 375,148 144,787 
Sty ea 2 56,578 330,393 424,160} 9 9'39.6,696! 
Muptascc. | ses iloor  .Loosscl | scgozfoos:| aera Boosie:|( 47rizop'l” -a8ecoas 
Milkjand cream: =r [Oks OG ELS .. 140,775 1,\002;687 | 1,385,142 | 1,334,861 921,597! 
oars shell& te 8B, 537,300! 563,696 95,522 87363! 
woo Bai 110}822 | . ‘SB7ioI5! 205,47 y 625) 
Skins, hoofs, horns, . bones, sinewa, y a ah aaee0e 251,625 
pice. ro eae : ae So : at ns euasve 690,184 651,228 
i r oag,r0aaf | ge 405 |° 4 288,410 56,054 |i nio'0.075 
uber os Ree . 87,161 195,742 ] 58,269 | _ 199,959 339,159 
pte merchandis pee pS BI 014 7,609,507 | 5,890,777 7,892,553 
af e 1,338,978 +1)439,621 1,291,938 1,299,878, |) 14166,943 
he oes ESa, : OST, SIS. fas BTS VE O$0,8048,8 1&8&,898, Ottis) slinameaay 
merchandise \ .OT0, 18 1498043648 | 18;303;648 | 17,779,779 | 18,784,457 | 17,445/478! 
fost and gold: nnd sliver bullion .. | 3;284263 | 3)807,936!| 1,066,739 | 2'4077467 |” BI 74885 | 
cig prfotal Reporte) sf SAO 742.0. | L2VRRBYO1AS| 21 6TH S84} 19,746,578. 21,191,924 | 119,720,303 
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2. Destination of Exports.—The next table shows the destination of the merchandise 
exported to Hastern countries during the last five years. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA OF MERCHANDISE TO PRINCIPAL EASTERN 


COUNTRIES,—DESTINATIO 


N, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


[ att 
Geb, 0} ae bal sas 
R20.0bT Country. 1922223. 1923+24 1924-25. | 1925.26.59) 1926-27.) 
SGATL.1 2208 BSS F- $6e,08e|! r& neg 
ee og £ Haslal oniqagilix 
China... ea A. 4 244,810 | 1,589,414 | 454,061 745,784 410,073 
East Indies 3 xe --| 1,865,660 | 1,603,902 | 2,045,701 | 2,131,407 | 2,050,872 
Hong Kong ia y: eS 501,874 776,998 631,973 661,979 463,041 
Indiasand Ceylones.. =) ) .. o> O88, 71U,4320|2 7BOs7E2! 943,820 | 1,524,743 |\s34J757,470 
Japan’ .- a Ss -- | 9,308,960 | 11,555,484 | 11,646,516 | 11,043,159 | 10,362,990 
Malaya (British) 1,503,264 | 1,514,430 | 1,528,303 | 2,114,016-| 1,917,250 
Philippine Islands 568,648 523,618 | 529,405 563,369 483,722 
“oda ete i Ti oY 43 | = GSny act a7 10q% Ssni 
Totar “HOS =] 14,504,648. 18,303,648 


3. Chief Exports to Eastern Countries.—The series of tables given hereunder shows 
the value of each of the principal articlés exported to the countries specified during each 


of the last five years. 


2£-ES8 [ Ss— 
BUTTER. 
Country, 1922-237), FS 1923-26 j 1924-25 1925-26. 1926427; . 
122-0 zg ObL Par eft zoibal tasa 
i560 fh. ; eYs { Gi ame vi anot 
“ rv. ree ‘ 33 £-)— y £ oc £ £ > Rime oton 
ETF ac bday cory) Adsl tiny Cl bck 64,879 50,408 67,999 . 
East Indies | «|, 503,267, 439,086 |, 450,084 | 474,699, |. 453-410, 
HongKong | SPY aa att" 34,988". 45,271 | 91,6051: be 
India and Ceylon’ : 26,150 24,060' 25,588 27,247 40,246 
Japan .. 3 . | 30,358 19,676 | 6,511 9,897 8,089 
Malaya (British) .. | 98,877, |. 67,523 75,814 | 100,730 | 104,884 
Philippine Islands~’“. P'S. 34,139 «f*«31,500 30,218 39,901 34,564 
‘ =a 
>) ; ty Pay ode es TS aoe | bsitoqzxs Won ond 
cape 33 <1 Nati at 780,325. |... 678,384..| - 698,365 |,..794,427 | .764,496., 
: ES < | hen go09 fees rare > ee t 


The exports of butter given above for the year 1926-27 were shipped from the several 


States as follows:—New South Wales, 
£59,572; South Australia, £532. 


£158,508; Victoria, £542,884; Queensland, 
232@980H 


oR=05 COAL. 
= : , 
Country. 1922-23. + 1923-24. |! 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27, 
aga. 2 et 08s hee 
ae ie Sail Sia wal pies SAnlen bag alhil 
East Indies vecl,, 76,519-|. 101,869.|, 88,637 71,116 | 85,496, ; 
Eater Coy aa 118,913 18,860 21,997 B14 Ly a ciecciftt 
Japan .. oer. a 889 ie 7. ae, SF 
Malaya. (British) .. Ls 48,065 76,913 43,881 12,1 ,09 
Philinche Telends vp |, 150,988.,| ,, 160,088 |, 104,046 | 124,793 |, .. 98,108 
Total. vs am tu, ne fonn897682:,|, .387,280,,|,,, 258,661. ..211,899, |;,,.215s701 
re—aeer gniah jtet a hee an cae fie Se ako samt ofl tt9). saan 


; . 
wa SEQ fe tae Oe Sie 


The exports of coal are chiefly 


from: New South Wales. 
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GRAIN AND PULSE.—WHEAT. 


Country. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
China, =< a: Ss 10,003 1,014,864 o. 304,882 — at 
East Indies re zie we 28 et ae 79,493 
India and Ceylon sah 296 268 529 397,329 740,099 
Japan .. ar ays 976,271 2,980,952 | 2,228,549 3,356,144 | 1,171,533 
Malaya (British) .. a4 7 | 13 |. 1 38 as 
Philippine Islands Neil 19 ze ae 34 


Total i ihe 986,596 3,996,125 2,229,079 4,058,427 1,991,125 


The exports of wheat given for the year 1926-27 were shipped from the 
following States :—New South Wales, £33,521; Victoria, £956,900; South Australia, 
£478,423; Western Australia, £522,281. 


GRAIN AND PULSE.—FLOUR. 


Country. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
China .. “ ty 3,140 128,498 3,312 1,952 | 3,732 
East Indies ia 628,414 559,149 645,365 975,826 | 869,636 
Hong Kong se i 71,891 126,273 181,599 127,803 46,828 
India and Ceylon Fay) ASS 104,747 149,582 266,553 | 204,082 
Jayana eee oS OES es S87 162,048 2,164 10,254 | 9,709 
Malaya (British) .. .. | 404,952 393,035 444,957 712,710 | 569,551 
Philippine Islands PA EE SS 145,127 149,755 167,394 | 123,602 
| 
Total 26 -+ 1,353,990 | 1,618,877 1,576,034 2,262,492 | 1,827,140 


The flour exported during 1926-27 as above, was shipped from the several States 
as follows :—New South Wales, £728,063 ; Victoria, £794,667; Queensland, £225; South 
Australia, £76,151; Western Australia, £228,034. 


HORSES. 

Country. 1922-23. 1923-24, / 1924-25, | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
£ £ cee « & £ 
China ae ne 110 140 480 Sts 200 
East Indies oe 3 4,555 2,480 | 2,438 | 7,880 | 6,630 

Hong Kong e ba | “a 100 | on ay ) ws 
India and Ceylon ..| 71,274] 9,726! 71,955 | 75,287 86,181 
Japan .. ade +5 1,260 3,596 11,357 | 10,100 | 765 
Malaya (British) . . i 5,285 4,380 | 6,130 11,738 | ‘10,080 
Philippine Islands | 350 1,291 | 1,417 87 242 
Total oe es | 82,834 21,713 93,077 | 105,092 104,048 
| ‘aie 


{ 


a el 

The value of horses exported to the above countries from each State during 1926-27 
was as follows :—New South Wales, £31,152; Victoria, £17,807 ; Queensland, £45,259 : 
South Australia, £9,420; Western Australia, £410. ; ; é 


ee 
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LEAD, PIG. 
Country. | 1922-23. 1923-24 | 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27, 
| | 
: £ | £ £ £ £ 
| | 
China. 15,196 49,714 | 84,512 | 28,396). 
Hong Kong 67,512 | 63,865 | 65,424 | 54,734 | 15,225 
Japan .. ae 562,140 419,988 404,146 292,018 126,819 
Philippine Islands a2 | 203 | ds 4,3 | 2,693 
Total 644,848 | 533,770 | 554,082 375,148 | 144,737 
The exports of pig lead in 1926-27 were all shipped from New South Wales. 
LEATHER. 
Country. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
China .. 34,403 82,338 82,859 155,683 94,821 
East Indies 92,823 98,893 104,742 113,734 106,673 
Hong Kong oc 73,785 154,755 101,892 102,404 92,791 
India and Ceylon 3,285 3,424. 4,696 4,322 3,521 
Japan .. oe ed 441 5,098 737 183 
Malaya (British). . 35,077 23,762 28,868 45,292 27,389 
Philippine Islands 3,308 2,965 2,238 1,988 1,318 
Total 242,681 366,578 330,393 424,160 326,696 


The exports shown above for 1926-27 were shipped from the following States :— 
New South Wales, £209,575; Victoria, £85,779 ; Queensland, £21,691 ; South Australia, 


£388; and Western Australia, £9,263. 


MEATS.—PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS. 


Country. | 1922-93. | 1923-24, 1924-25 1925-26. 1926-27. 

ee ewer £ £ £ 
ae ‘ Lion es 7,915 i 3,812 
Sore a | 17,028 | 8,639 5,629 8,170 9,217 
Hong Kong... "| 29790 | 36,268 | 21,007 44.017 |  42:390 
India and Ceylon iy 20,476 | 21,782 25,055 | 22,748 | 25,818 
Japan .. ¥ - | 8,813 |. 23,067) 11,317| 6,190 | 22,671 
Malaya (British) .. -. | 77,026 ; 64,389 | 75,324 | 71,642 | 75,340 
Philippine Islands i 80,649 | 118,884 | 115,747 136,691 | 137,253 
Total 224,128 | 272,874 | 261,994 | 288,458 | 316,501 

| 


The exports to the above-mentioned Eastern countries during 1926-27 of meats 


pres 


erved by cold process were shipped from the following States :—New South Wales, 


£68,920 ; Victoria, £19,448 ; Queensland, £220,984; Western Australia, £7,149. 
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MEATS.—OTHER THAN MEATS PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS. 

Country. ~' {$22-28! 1 Ggn3-248 4 gos-95, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
£ £ oe i of. toes 
. Chinat .. 5,621 3,757 4 3,063 - | 4,873 | 2,574 
East Indies 75,409 66,459 66,099 89,319 | 72,040 
Hong Kong ('"..2° 9,410 11,126: 8,385 15,915 13,583 
India and Ceylon |: - 26,2292 \%° 10,048°)\° 12,879 12,754 |» °°26,335 
Japan’. B1,Se8 ne $ 2, 268Clels 17,6181 So 661 130 | 149 
Malaya (British) .. of 28,789 24,047 19,497 34,916 || » 29,685 
Philippine Islands 25,168 20,252 26,737 | 31,434 | ag fal a § 
ey bt 83 T BOL BS OF VEG ne gt | 
Total ats 172,877 153,300 137,321 189,341 171,537 
| | { 


The exports given above for th 


the year 1926-27 were shipped from the following 


States :—New South Wales, £85,054; Victoria, £32,384; Queensland, £53,929; South 
Australia, £134; Western Australia, act ae 


“<-§<° MILK’ AND CREAM.~ 


Foes : Country. os 1923-24, A ; 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27: 

AMG ot — oT : = z 

Ley. MbS0 g &é £ £ & ga0k 
China‘ .. SE 10,375 }* 40,320 | 35,763) °43.692 
East Indies |“ + 90,752] 455,688 | 93,361 | 106,980 
Hong Kong S68 = 40,310 Fo" 36,333: | S212") 8,729 
Indiaand Ceylon 27,6384: 168,903 | 215,573" °$0:620' 
Jagpaueeten ua! a. 340,939 | 169,114 107,704 61,103 
Malaya (British) . . 492,116 511,077 | 869,098 665,351 
Philippine Islands: ©! & BSFY.SES 3,707. | 5,211 | 306,727 

~» Botte OccLlart {fo} od wr 1<—HE{ } vod # | m¥TO WOU sal 

aia QPBE ls nok 1,002,687 | 1,385;142+} 1,334,861.) 921,602. 

is istterA a tes Wi bas : 84h? 


Of the above exports of milk and cream, Victoria in 1926-27 exported £920,641 ; 
New South Wales, £960; and Queensland, £1. 


2eadI0H4 GiOod YE GAVASeHHI—.eTAIN 
3 SANDALWOOD. 
, Country. 1922-23 1923-24. fF 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 
VLEs Ove. eXcey) tea Qi oan) \ biel} - a9it -+ fag : 
ORE, 24 {() TOOLLS £ sasla £ OSTLs £ £ nito £ anol 
naa. | abwee aadleac 30,8%6r|{o 83,425E,0¢ 53,031 66,639 |) 144,626. 
East Indies 4p )..¢ TSH TSGISS «.. SIBLA 2s ue ae g 
Hong Kong easy bg 66,460/:|)) 222,300.) 7" 113,551 155,139 >|) 634085! / 
India and Ceylon, ; eI Thvlali 8, 16kel a1 6,1925)0¢ 11,574 12,4372! on 9404 
Malaya (British) .. | . 5,322 45,118 27,321 18,340 10,784 
Leos LOO] {ag ETRIETS SE [PEE Leto] 
Total : 110,822 357,025 205,477 252,800 251,625 
ateore to YS—880L werurb Tinos casiaet benortntom-svods 9dt of alioges sal 
_,(The exports of sandalwood, in, 192 7 were shipped; from, Queensland, £5,;717;, 


South Australia, £46,086.;, Western Australia, £ 


198,888; 3s Northern, Territory, £34. NEO Bi 


Exports To: HasterRN Countrigs. 219 
SKINS, HOOKS, HORNS, BONES; SINEWS, AND TALLOW. 
TSI is K to v ihe hon: a 
| Country, var |; 1998-24. 1924-25, |, 1925-26 1926-: 
. ei g8 rod la heal atl aed Sewer! pied 
. BE cain. thls Si oka talehe dei £ 
China. <6 F or 14,522 _ 39,374 62,729 31,991 15,314 
East Indies‘ : T EL-$8e) soKet 19 8/9452751095)420' hI... 45504 1,489 
Hong Kong ; 8,369 | 17,018 8,460 4,163 8,567 
Trias and  Ceytoa - |) 65,034"! 48,244) 101,499 98,611 115,503 
Japan .. . | 424,462 | 533,498 617,804 545,834 500,241 
Malaya (British): . 2,170 | 6,489 8,213 3,465 10,065 
Philippine sands. ‘ 845122 Ee OFA! . 18d etruthyb26iderin eg 7 49 
Py ,.GGG,) 305, 780,¥ tia op ibe Sie a aes eo es et ead = 
0,c15,f 1 = 11S, S01,8 1208, 1 > apts .erovetatiotiools Ili 
f= , Total ae ‘3 523,619 y Bei Pe . oe ped @515228 
si Be I 5 utd eh Ae oerel db : 
eT to 299087zd0 Ids tagett 


fhe. above. 200.08 of ‘skins, etc., in- 192627 ‘were shipped from the’ several States 
as! Tiglbwe :—New South Wales, £439, 155; Victoria, £92,391 ;. Queensland,. £96, 791; 
South Australia, £22, a0; ee Australia £438); Northern aa £432" 


{ 
1 
Jly 


U UE ia Thos po 
7 ea tre i9 aieal baesoktin 1TEZ 
: 318Gb. “TIMBER, UNDRESSED.. ae Cadeqen rh 
reece y Country, , eel 1922-23. | 1923-24, , 1924-25. [fo 1925-26 | 19264277 
t= =i o é a ei heg PGS, COl I JAMIN ant Sid osaoe 
aVP.G a 00.4 in £ | am £4 Bir) a . | * oo 
China*® .. 25/0! 275418 36,951 197 17,032:4q2 21,787 
East Indies . 16 53 17 89 
Hong Kong « rar ¢ erbar 962883 o| Bee ae os 1,618 12,566 
India and Ceylon *. |) 47,860 | 156,638 | astlte 180,426’ }'* 229,722 
Japan .. ee tre 2,108 2,100 | 841 618 
Malaya (British) 2 2ij A mo7lh0457+9 oft esldet bobasgq Tqse ddd ol Bry 6347 
Philippine Tslando: sileasas () saa eer opitsoRieeslo lense edt of yaifroo 
, bok = ad1Oqz x La aT (a) ree + lajsoqyve.gA\ aouhor. 
pdfalOSO! .OT ES-SSC] .28F7ve19| 11951424 1 1256;268 () 511903958 4 x B32, 129 
3o-8seL So 44+ soot $2-OceF ser Jerkr) 


The above exports of undressed ti 


mber during 


1926-27 from the 


several States 


were shipped as follows :_New Sduth Wales? £6,304 : Victoria, £155 ; Queensland, £9 ; 


poate ete 


ae 
gI i 


OL 


1#,052,.@ 


bo} 
Os 


Woiers Australia, £325, baer 
I SET. T1716 } = 


ioteboot | 


arias 


th musihad 02.00 ag hce ; 
sab TEE 3 £2 re oas a 
77,261 Dicer pggesae.).o 1998-Be:.} 1924-25014, 
C1 i 4 4 i aby, 143 19 if 
ESOL ert u10, II ) 7 
‘3 qos - Ms oe £ sib f all 
Chinai I.¢ 5$6,06 Lae 14,093 | 1 TB8: 4,444 B15! ’ i po1g ¢4 
India and OBE a, 11,487 123, 550 | .108,/522ije01 14,897, -[.01.223)670 
Japa 19 *°6,095,616 6, 219,881) 7,479,586 | 5,86 7,868,882 
Mal: a (British) = r Gol, S8a]l ] oust 030, ; oo 
Bape mii 08 OG 3,401 5 1583 10,925 th = ; 
Beet bee at: 013 6, #89 O14 | 7, 609,607" | "5,890,277 7,892,553 
965,058 sg Th,018! ) ratios if 
a 4 a ms Sine td bare Daa blow LZ. 


New South Wales, £4,816,898 ; 


Australia, £57,672; Shyedtern ‘Aistralia’ G9 COE Teri) 


x ‘The ralue OF ool exported to the East by at State during 1926-27 weil’ as follows :— 
Victoria, £1, 922, 734 ; Qapensiend, Sh, een aes 


South 
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§ 7. Classified Summary of Australian Trade. 


1. Imports.,—The following table shows the value of imports into Australia during 
each of the last five years, arranged in classified order in accordance with the statistical] 
classification which came into operation on Ist July, 1922 :— 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—IN CLASSES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Classes. | 1922-23, | 1923-24. | 1924-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ 
I, Animal foodstuffs, etc. .. | 1,770,241 | 2,204,883 | 1,978,092 | 2,473,756 | 3,099,388 
Il. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. | 5,577,649 | 6,548,204 | 6,435,786 | 7,087,836 | 7,555,734 
III. Alcoholic liquors, etc. .. | 1,864,738 | 2,102,219 | 2,177,281 | 2,297,738 | 1,815,608 
IV. Tobacco, ete. os .. | 2,232,910 | 3,218,264 | 2,410,190 | 2,760,176 | 2,704,754 
V. Live aaimals Se si 113,808 172,349 163,439 | 183,287 | — 167,030 
VI. Animal substances, etc. ne 960,784 | 1,398,676 | 1,202,670 | 1,128,242 | 1,732,169 
VII. Vegetable substances,etc. .. | 2,854,308 | 2,844,905 | 3,223,887 | 3,568,614 | 3,454,472 
VIL. Apparel, textiles, etc. .. | 44,570,027 | 88,482,446 | 42,372,272 | 39,055,392 | 42,416,966 
IX. Oils, fats, and waxes .. | 5,987,331 | 7,383,879 | 8,559,132 | 10,065,509 |* 10,977,790 
X. Paints and varnishes a 564,038 635,814 657,075 | 705,748 | 814,378 
XJ. Stones and minerals,etc. .. 339,222 698,248 590,092 766,510 943,451 


XII. Metals, metal manufactures, 


and machinery -. . 35,203,294 | 43,751,850 | 45,594,102 | 45,498,784 | 51,282,063 


XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. a0 2,643,498 3,497,381 3,384,270 | 5,727,019 | 5,593,757 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. aS, 4,767,841 6,218,902 5,046,136 6,911,637 5,516,478 
XV. Earthenware,etc. .. ae 2,205,799 2,441,288 2,529,697 2,455,818 2,610,647 
XVI. Paper and stationery oe 6,275,837 6,443,226 6,845,778 7,126,461 | 7,936,028 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. ao ae 2,405,779 2,477,695 2,648,680 2,746,403 | 2,849,587 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and | 
scientific instruments ne 1,189,254 1,472,669 1,657,928 1,843,897 1,853,812 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. 50 3,895,988 3,878,526 4,120,460 | 4,316,482 | 5,027,180 
XX. Miscellaneous ee sis 6,281,525 | 4,669,017 | 4,997,886 | 5,492,195 5,692,076 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze 
specie .. a6 a 53,964 82,852 | 10,548,493 ; 426,674 643,226 
Total .. #e .. {131,757,885 |140,618,293 |157,143,296 )151,638,178 164,716,594 


2. Exports.—In the appended tables the exports from Australia are shown in classes 
according to the same classification, distinguishing (4) Australian Produce; (6) Other 
Produce (Re-exports) ; and (c) Total Exports. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—IN CLASSES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | 
Classes. | 1922-28. 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 


| 


(2) AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 


§ £ £ £ § 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc. -. | 15,498,298 9,717,784 | 19,280,478 | 16,415,297 | 12,105,989 
Il. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. | 16,588,545 | 23,550,639 48,453,202 | 33,673,876 | 32,689,285 
III. Alcoholic liquors, etc. aie 222,457 271,380 226,600 404,008 875,036 
IV. Tobacco, etc. ee ae 620,430 380,127 381,504 265,627 137,485 
ahh Live animals so ae 237,674 125,873 234,279 221,876 246,348 
VI. Animal substances, etc. .. | 64,284,144 | 68,047,851 | 72,024,630 | 72,116,824 | 69,168,778 
VII. Vegetable substances,etc. .. 441,745 792,521 754,645 676,292 398,192 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, ete. ic 171,619 | 260,437 | _ 178,880 177,401 | 164,180 
IX. Oils, fats, and waxes .. | 1,775,599 969,655 | 1,839,925 | 1,825,232 | 1,589,341 
a3 cone ve Lr eg ‘ ex eee $9,325 49,877 46,945 47,306 
nes and minerals, etc. Ke 8,171,607 | 8,871,002 | 2,847,183 3,239,82 7 
XII. Metals, metal “manufactures, ae yeh hes Pas Adis tee 
and machinery .. * 4,895,991 5,905,199 6,607,261 7,053,623 6,126,7 
XIII. Rubber and leather,etc. .. 911,652 | 945,034 774,682 | 782,138 ret) 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. 5 1,116,025 1,334,668 1,662,163 1,421,842 1,492,037 
XV. Harthenware,etc. .. “ 79,417 81,375 89,993 93,199 89,426 
es hg Aaa Spires = ate 168,359 158,590 156,809 157,194 
. Jewellery, etc, o6 os 151,130 98,763 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and ; ok: es ptsae 
scientific instruments on 58,336 72,990 63,727 96,556 159,6. 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, ete. ch 609,228 501,598 | 545,809 | 601,642 b18;884 
xX. cellaneous SO ‘a yi 582,783 610,472 |: 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze ; = crnnes gti 
specie .. a0 as 3,344,576 3,892,865 2,065,304 5,473,436 | 12,303,0314 
Total .. sas ++ {114,751,309 |116,162,545 |158,942,417 |145,495,074 |141,905,874 
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EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—IN CLASSES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27—continwed. 


| 


Classes. | 1922-23. 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26 1926-27 
(b) OrHER PRoDUCE.—RE-EXPORTS. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
I, Animal foodstuffs, etc. os 77,391 61,228 17,906 24,074 39,598 
II, Vegetable foodstuffs ; 5; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. 435,999 544,313 518,744 359,249 288,405 
Ill. Alcoholic liquors, etc. 77,246 78,268 82,086 47,069 35,322 ° 
IV. Tobacco, etc. om * 63,063 57,358 88,173 79,820 83,657 
V. Live animals aS 12,977 10,517 24,486 5,408 10,363 
VI. Anima] substances, ete. + 37,865 22,448 31,131 54,893 33,618 
ans Vegetable substances, etc. .. 615,748 546,820 534,749 576,471 680,755 
VIII, Apparel, textiles, etc. 25 616,394 411,417 426,516 375,336 381,919 
IX. Oils, fats, and waxes =4 94,646 126,056 183,463 136,630 78,053 
X! Paints and varnishes a3 7,200 4,794 8,242 10,812 8,623 
KI. Stones and minerals, etc. Sie 4,583 2,957 2,786 2,048 2,375 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures, 
and machinery .. a. 417,070 427,224 495,501 526,400 593,994 
XIUI. Rubber and leather, etc. a 76,847 49,142 54,723 35,908 66,136 
XIY. Wood and wicker, etc. ec 52,075 56,638 66,033 50,203 44,640 
XV. Earthenware,etc. -- +s 20,140 16,917 15,152 17,029 13,849 
XVI. Paper and stationery ct. 100,718 155,064 83,319 87,482 76,838 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. a3 103,866 51,679 77,376 100,948 124,140 
XVIII, Optical, surgical, and 
scientific instruments am 84,578 104,917 105,638 94,749 110,636 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. ot 73,940 69,000 56,107 51,602 46,848 
XX. Miscellaneous = os 145,892 527,585 222,361 377,309 268,540 
XXKI. Gold and silver; and bronze 
specie .. ae eG | 600 277 3,300 53,695 6,200 
Total .. =< 8,118,838 3,324,619 3,087,742 3,067,135 2,989,309 
(c) Toran Exports.—AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE AND RE-EXPORTS. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
I. Anima) foodstuffs, etc. .. | 15,575,689 | 9,778,962 | 19,298,384 | 16,439,371 | 12,145,587 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- oo 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. | 17,024,344 | 24,094,952 | 48,971,946 | 34,033,125 32,972,690 
III Alcoholic liquors, etc. ‘ 299,703 349,648 08,636 451,078 0,858 
IV Tobacco, etc. ols =e 683,493 437,485 469,677 345,447 221,142 
V_ Live animals ae 250,651 136,390 258,765 227,284 256,711 
VI. Animal substances, ete. ~. | 64,822,009 | 63,070,299 | 72,055,761 | 72,171,717 | 69,202,396 
VII. Vegetable substances,etc. - 1,057,493 1,339,341 »289,394 1,252,763 1,078,947 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. 788,013 671,854 600,346 652,737 546,099 
IX. Oils, fats, and waxes ae 1,870,245 1,095,711 2,023,388 1,961,862 1,667,394 
* Paints and varnishes se 66,662 44,119 58,119 57,757 55,929 
XI. Stones and minerals,etc. .. | 3,176,190 3,373,959 | 2,849,969 | 3,241,873 | 2,176,920 
ta manufactures 
em: eee Sccogree es .. | 6,318,061 | 6,332,428 | 7,102,762 | 7,580,023 6,720,744 
XIII. Rubberand leather,etc. -. 988,499 994,176 829,405 818,046 722,085 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. ae 1,168,100 1,391,306 1,718,196 1,472,045 1,536,677 
XV. Earthenware,etc. .. 7 99,557 98,292 105,145 110,228 103,275 
KVI. Paperand stationery A 242,027, 323,423 241,909 244,291 234,032 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. oe 194,989 202,809 176,139 233,939 227,815 
uw ical, and 
cas apretye ecraments =a 142,914 177,907 169,365 191,304 270,289 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. 579,168 570,698 601,416 653,244 662,732 
XX. Miscellaneous oe sje 682,164 | 1,110,368 832,833 996,945 874,180 
jlver; and bronze : 
a eas Al ci ais _. | 8,845,176 | 3,898,142 | 2,068,604 | 5,527,130 12,309,231 
Total .. 54 117,870,147 |119,487,164 |162,030,159 |148,562,209 144,895,183 
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sou B)\dmports-O6f!! Priticipal’ “Articles—The next table! shows the. iquantity;" where 
available, and the value of the principal articles imported into Australia. The articles 
are given in the order in which icy appear in be detailed classification. 


OLOT 68—gS¢l 6-450) } as * eaceRriJ 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


- Article. . 


206,08 bvO £8 609, 71 


Ib. | 19,636,103 - 56, 431, 627 25, 346422 
ic 67,708 | 1°158,048 |- 1,130.4289° 2, irene = °¥,418.103 
Ib. | /£7,666,500 | 48°501.876 | 49,256,308 |-47.087,973" 52,428, 163 
Te D £ 1° 2°679,260 |' '3'32.4.478 |- 3,872,820} 3,639,638 || 3.908607 
58.8 Spe SES 6 gal. «1,068,180 |" 1,189,479 }- 1,257,80¥' | 91,349,086 '-' 925,710 
Whisky BE0,S . ue 4 2.98,203 }°'1°430,002 A ok ome 1,845,178 ty 
0, ci cigarettes. 2,232,910 |_ 3,213,264 | 92 440; 23760,176 +) °2, 704,754 
HRPAEEO Sat, see fi i ore 1771'728,221 J'\<a%9,844 1 591,183 %521646.740 784,896 
EE BOG, . ¢ t*+:°787,941 |*<:"997,569 707,850}? 89 826,442 | 051 918164 
§ and ay > £ |" 2,071,703 |’ 1,467,860 |- 1,701,082 4° 1,645,621 |} 1,659,624 
sloves : ¢ [7° -'e87,.533 1"! “Sg9.972 |. 593,585.29 s¥ergIa hod 550,589 
Hata nd ca ae a ovae £ |20''489,671 | 504,243 556,473 4) °691,667 ° yet 870,124 
ings ope ‘ornaments ©") sg 4‘ -1/360,356 1° 1:046.867 |. 1,095,421 997,826 |" 4,245,594 
ts and cary sary £ 4rcl:348,319 |- 1,500,978 4,551,929) ea sog'|'o 2, 464/201 
a oths GREE SORE, oa eeee 735 | 1, 2383, 646 | 1 3483657 306, 723° 1,308, 612 
Goods— .'. be a ‘ A 
Citivas and auc FOSSES  ¢ 15 \Gg> 29.6 418°. 137 895,57 914614 |" 836,142 
Cotton and d Jinen £ |.12,643.947 | 10,333,107 }°10,982,661 | 10; 850,581 ||| 20,028,947 
a4 ar or containing silk | £ | "4,156,417 19"4. 725,769 |. 5.125.909 5.257051) 6. 866,738 
-Woollen or containing cae £ | 4,781,752 3 391, "350 3,211,351 2/320, 426 2.450.573 
Sewing silks, cottons, ete. ne 2, 1,377, 711 4 100.575 1,192,531 917,818 895,434 
“Bags dnd sacks 600.8, Sk.020.8 £4 leletoo7 Fem s7t9}s03 |. 4.048,847 | 4,188 4,316,592 
Yarns— E Em | = ee ae 
Cotton er ES 376,903 376,192 444,017 494,901 836,487 
Woollen oo alia eRe 825,821 999,799 42.7,882 568,843 
x gal. | 21,831,749 | 21,686,648 | 24,910,890 | 25,371,581 | 33,543,260 
enaseme £ . wet cane 862,330 921,271 | 1.264.257 
dt ; gal. ,490,732 | 8,603,921 | 9,413,081 | 11,497,059 | 18,818,490 
Lubricating pe mt a af dein ‘: - me. enced 442, a 4. ,153,357 
Ora TFS obP. 108949. ,852-/115}566,889 (145,702,909 
Petroleum spirit, benzine, etc. £| 3,485,228] 4,206,846 | 5,379,163 s 519,015 | 6,648,567 
Electrical machinery and ap- ; 
pliances £ | 3,382,886 | 3,591,701 | 4,954,417 5,755,495 
Electrical cable® and wire, it ewt. cee eH ; ve Me : ayers 317,919 
5 7 is ee 274,274 | 1,327,766 1,679,972 
ert RineBinery BBS EES OL g¢ 400 ee 50. 06R4, #005 | utes] 4 iA Ge2.004 
Metal working mac £ P , 422,363" 108 427, 2e6lyboo 3 599,252 
‘rretion e ’ ng zines sto Ye Be g Yce ones? 865 }* + '848,177 |) 285% 170") ; } 2,248,601 
; ‘and Steel ba,Ost es oA ] 
Plae and tubes © 35 448,875 |- 1,389, 130 91,691,954 
Ely ; ©4)854074 |. 5,011,845 710738, 7388 
‘Cutle ‘PO. “823,937 1. 899,860" 086" 1" 4'984,835 
Tools | f "12081280. 1 117,894" “4 ,146,850- 71,257,031 
vat ‘cars, chassis; ; 3 } iV 
it te S08, Fol S 6; 79:|'11,000)380 | 11 608,295 hay, 078,188 44 178\439 
hor and ib sheath : Tos 883 4 '2/934,931 |. 2'919,389141 5.273054: '“B,085,980 
ben Sundiees fogs QUGEB.S gt eerenee . 8, “1414195 “8, T95,11b: *BA5R.414 
; arse 4-fOTN BAD QDI | 740,029} 316 76657 
ais me glassware: \. . sors WEY ¢ 4S ay 0623453 Ns t9410 |. 1,237,562. ; sorts 
printip ae 51S S8 £ |) 12,295,130} 22 440, 537 |. 2,798,832) 8,232,956 
“a tie ery a a Baber bal! Sas 3 ol + 8 ie Ais 945 453 Y VLE 
fos 93 | 88,060 |. 2 389,286. °2,649;472': 83, 7817311 
A Fee. leita Mad ‘extilizers é Sug "878,526 |. 4,120,460) i231 642 hos, tie 
Musical instriments, pianos, ete: = £408. 740,292 |" 1'899\804 |. 1,370,983 | 1240,556°)' 1. °450,828 


All other articles, “ | ‘BP, 380,369'}951,700 4 78)i 68,715,579 


et@onrs pees gp > 
ba ie) i 


EER 300 


qsimord Hers tovite bms iol [XX 


HES,008. Snot HR ports | 20.2008 6 beet ass EG 618,298 |157 143,296 |151,63821°8l164,716,594 
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oi) & Exports of. Principal, Articles, of Australian, | Produce:+-The, subjoined,, tabulation 
shows. both , quantity .,and ..value.; of, the,; principal), articles. of , Australian: | produce 
exported. The; articles, are given, inthe order in,which, they appear, in;the detailed 


' 
Noo CTU Db. é ( Uf ' i 


classification. ‘ 


Bt { 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| beraciol 
Article. | 922-28. | 1928-24. | 1924-25. | 1925496. | 1926-27. 

Butter = 3 789,754 654,409 | 1,452,813 978,998 765,165 
utte 6,082,414 4,874,921 10,006,081 | 7,006,880 | 5,447,224 
PAE Te Nike sie) ARO Qet:24 103,540 68,728 (36,4388) 
Obeese 6) 1c. Beep 363,757 | 270,712 131,168 
en hag oe 236, e¢ 1, 691,740 | 1,531,744 | 3,151,965 
Bags tn shell: 102/946 | eae 53,518 | 116,681 233,670 
Meats? } 1 TEL 08, 226,0f.. 575664,536 || | 3,582,496 | 7,037,850 |. 7,455,403 | 5,208,812) 
i . 211,351 177,62 291,657 | 259,050 177,525 
Milk and FEI ests? - a re mercer 1,694,230 eee 1,080,963: - 
: Syren) kage, La ee 8506 2, 782,830 550,520 633,620 
Frnity driedy 9.271 2€99280)433 4 1,237,906 | 1,930,420 | 1,458,396 | 1,647°172 
ee Ee TS 1. | 1,083,597 789,223 | 1,013,176 | 1,496,545 757,598 
TULES, Tes £| 1,039,877 870,177 | 1,089,072 | 1,553,650 805,260 
. | 1,106,592 914,394 745,208 364,764 | 1,010,740 

Barley £ 432326 318,912 420,482 142,948 383,103 
. | 18,906,163 | 35,946,288 | 62,122,853 | 32,536,637 | 44,355,189 

Wheat £| 8,469,574 | 13,979,342 | 34,613,713 | 17,187,388 | 20,785,414 
1. | 7,890,014 | 10,223,828 | 8,960,939 | 10,020,638 | 9,869,282 

Flour De fy ee eg [ 4.521.096 f Begh 82 2 Sod SOBRE j839,361, |) 6,254,316 
10 SiIiy 903d Bwon “wt. 50,154 98,585 | 1,605,23 127,120 | ° 1,292,301 
Sugar geri ebau bedpots £469% 85,9864! rede teiacs lake f ee es 194679; 5213" 
ae, eS ey : oy 700,830. jy), 985,598). 876,565) )o45718,048 }..(8,077,588) / 
Wine “Souber x melenan £94 57 g77 1 "'911/307 | 182,952 Ber 100'|, '329,799 
centl 17,213 13,795 13,8281P 1 Scgia gon DOT 4tgao 

Tobacco . 598,067 357,789 361,473 245,484 117,732 
Hides and skins ¢ .. £1 6,672,471 | 6,291,003] 8,148,941 | 8,274,355 | 8,547,198 
: J centl. | 8,238,396 | 5,786,558 | 5,795,158 | 8,810,019 | 8,277,997 

Wop! (in terms of greasy wool)y vg) 571185,882/'|/56;106,256 | 63/2158,655! | 63,203,415(| 60)053)358 
" cwt. 41,027 |... 48,017 112 48,631 45,451 

Pearl shell : 320,602 | 0 377,313 413,095 391,695 352,626 
157,994 285,812 133,283 164,702 172,309 

Sandalwood .. 110,824 357,025 205,477 252,807 252,491 
1,028,660 448,790 870,776 837,572 839,692 

Tallow 1,634,741 850,898 | 1,731,229] 1,609,673 | 1,415,888 
; 1,114,115 | 1,826,489 978,083 794,340 807,148 
Coal 1,200,167 | 1,460,148 | 1,079,584 881,679 965,899 
7,270,742 | 6,040,597 | 4,852,819 | 5,885,004 | 2,504,583 

Concentrates 1,706,005 | 1,612,213 | 1,397,641 | 2,029,619), 979,928 
ren 182,094 139,466 75,980 95,672 83,045 
Copper ‘* . , 664,471 467,195 235,982 280,961 161,411 
. F.4,989,585, | 2,199,855 | '2,355,075 | 2,608,901 | 2,591,327 

Lead ve )"'>’561,616 | 3,323,463 |''4,154,448 | 4,524,142 | 3,852,792 
; 495,059 640,635 652,600 582,253 547,190 
Zine—bar, block, dust 846,021 | 1,058,760 | 1,149,735 | 1,070,202 932,491 
; 36,225 40,041 32,558 35,816 37,206 
Tin 320,691 447,757 406,000 486,473 549,559 
Ses ee ; seoaer'| 1g61.601 |! 1,574,786 | 1,3877000 | 1,428°309 

i 4. val < 1,030,457 »251, 79, ? ’ ’ ’ 

San Der incrente if 154,459 150,943 167,599 58,467 165,533 
008" @ EYE £2.69; 760 4 | | 249,699 ic) 308,166 | 289,239 291,346) 

yee ; 51228,026 | 2,812,253 944,739 | 4,318,072 | 11,367,771, 
Sitverva:.@ll Tre “eG: [8 #1160845 410,080,612) PC4,120,565 1,155,855 ; 985,290 
AL omen ea ooke ee eet Bion m08 | “eee 
QUS,Cd3.821 | BLA, £E LST C6 O44 10,6 065, PaO AEE elle Nia 

q Aus-OOL FOS SL COL Gees 2a eoocc) Ves 
gat acetotal Expera ss Lg {14,751,309 116,162,548 158,942,417 | 145,495,074] 141,905,874 


aldat rataie9A .a910IG “eqtts In soley orf} otabous tr OT (D 
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CHapter VI.—OversEa TRADE. 


5. Imports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The table hereunder gives the 
value of imports into Australia during each of the last five years, grouped under the 


headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion. 


ander the sub-headings of “ free” and “ dutiable ” goods. 


The imports of merchandise are shown 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 


1926-27. 
Merchandise. 
7 Specie and Total 
Year. Bullion : pete 
Free Goods. Dutiable Goods. 
si Fd ee | 
£ = £ £ 
1922-23 43,749,955 87,977,056 30,824 131,757,835 
1923-24 43,092,594 97,463,907 61,792 140,618,293 
1924-25 | 49,827,415 96,773,074 10,542,807 157,143,296 
1925-26 55,389,337 95,828,088 420,753 151,688,178 
1926-27 59,188,128 104,939,631 588,835 164,716,594 


6. Exports cf Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The next table shows the value of 
exports from Australia during each of the last five years, grouped under the headings— 
Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion; giving the exports of Australian Produce and 
Other Produce separately. 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 


1926-27. 
Merchandise. Specie and Bullion, 
Year. | ] Total Exports. 
(a) 
Australian | Other | Australian Other 
| Produce. Produce. | Produce. Produce. 
£ Seria oh fies £ 
: | | 
1922-23 111,450,970 | 3,118,238 | 3,300,339 600 117,870,147 
1923-24 112,350,326 | 3,324,342 | 3,812,219 277 119,487,164 
1924-25 156,902,682 | 3,084,442 | 2,039,735 3,300 162,030,159 
_ 1925-26 140,059,350 | 3,013,440 | 5,435,724 53,695 148,562,209 
1926-27 129,608,768 | 2,983,109 12,297,106. 6,200 144,895,183 


(a) Does not include the value of Ships’ Stores. See later table 


EXCISE. 
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7. Imports in Tariff Divisions.—In the followin i i 

. g table the imports into Austral 

during the last five years have been classified in i etna: 
2 my eh: ee 

Bee he eee ecordance with the sixteen divisions 


IMPORTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DIVISIONS OF TH 
E CUSTOMS TA = 
AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. mei 


Imports. 
Tariff Division. a = : 
1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25, | 1926-26, | 1926-27 
| 
£ £ £ | 
I. Ale, Spirits, and Bever-| £ 
ages. -. | 2,053,142} 2,322,901| 2,378,572 | 
II. Tobacco and prepara- | | BAZ ODE) eer DO;182 
tions thereof 2,232,910, 3,213,264) 2,410,190, 2,760,176, 2,704,7 
{ ‘ | 4 > 2 ? ’ ’ ? ? 54 
Ui. Sugar zh Boag 126,649 | 52,593 35,356 47,295 47,436 
TV. Agricultural Products | | | f 
and Groceries .. | 9,274,696) 10,762,231 10,542,590 
V. Textiles, Felts and | ers | 11,990,787| 12,884,727 
Furs, and Manufac- | 
tures thereof, and | 
Attire .. .. | 40,112,188, 35,267,870) 38,667,273, 36,200,527, 38,935,456 
VL. Metals and Machinery | 26,829,243) 29,883,111) 30,453,412, 30,395, "997, 
VII. Oils, Paints, and Var- | 20 298,083), 98500 7,021 
nishes .. 5: 6,673,295, 8,123,183) 9,296,472 
Vill. Earthenware, Cement, — EAD, TAB RC A ALL SBT 7 
China, Glass, and | | 
Stone .. ee | 2,837,598 3,103,866| 3,260,919) 3,443,166, 3,458,945 
IX. Drugs and Chemicals | 2,691,018 2,587,796) 2,716,011, 2,907,140, 3,234,162 
XK. Wood, Wicker, and | | om 
Cane .. | 4,767,841) 6,218,902| 5,046,136) 5,911,637 
XI. Jewellery and Fancy | | i | poe, 
Goods .. -. 2,857,037 3,196,898) 3,467,142) 3,785,380, 3,821,279 
XII. Hides, Leather, an | | eben 
Rubber _. | 3,007,484 3,926,855] 3,857,376 6,179,311, 6,116,816 
XIII. Paper and Stationery | 6,259,063, 6,387,522) 6,857,691 7,126,461| 7,952,349 
XIV. Vehicles ”. | 8,335,452| 13,807,297| 15,010,175) 15,127,485, 17,572,619 
KV. Musical Instruments 741,815 1,332,776| 1,373,312) 1,241,344 1,452,955 
XVI. Miscellaneous -. | 10,847,830) 7,557,313| 8,344,792) 7,627,608 9.094.214 
— Free Goods not speci- | are 
ally mentioned in P 
Tariff 2,079,750; 2,812,123) 2,883,070 3,152,414| 3,355,746 
| | 
| 2 a ee 
Total Merchandise /|131,727,011 140,556,501 146,600,489/151,217,426)164,127 759 
| = rae 
, Specie and Bullion 30,824 61,792) 10,542,807 420,753 588,835 
| 
| Mere 
Grand Total re salir tec ade 157,143,296/151,638,178 164,716,594 


While it does not come under the heading of oversea trade, 
information in regard to Excise has been inserted here for p 
in detail, the quantities of spirits, 
Australia during each of the five years 1 


following table shows, 
Excise Duty was paid in 


§ 8. Excise. 


urpose of convenience. 
beer and tobacco on which 


922-23 to 


the accompanying 


The 


1926-27. 
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eames OF SPIRITS, BEER, AND. TOBACCO, ON; WHICH ES athe 
pyle o WAS: PAID.A-AUSTRALIA,. 1922-23 dies ibid i 


WG AT Astley GHP ap $922;28:yi)q 192B-2¢y ) 924525. «| 5 1925-26.) 5) 5k926-274 | 
; proof gal. proof gal. | proof gal. proof gal. proof gal. 
Spirits— 
Brandy (Pure Australian 

Standard Brandy) 2 158,492 185,340) 201,251) 224,956, 233,269 
Brandy (Blended Wine 
.. Brandy, ete). 14,016 13,815, 8,944 ~2,699 | 1,670 
Gin (Distilled from Barley, | 

Malt, Grain, or Grape ; | 

Wine, ete.) kis 54,503 54,870 47,948 50,821) 51,469 
Whisky (Australian Stan- ; . Z| : 

___ dard Malt Whisky) 143,190 148,088) 127,252| °° 183,622 |.5'- 204,060 

“Whisky (Auisthilidn Blended’ S  1UG Shee SEL .660/ | 

Whisky) 99 | _ 95] 40) 11 

=i Rum (Austialiain “Statidan | TerGtsy +S ene 

Sh.7Rum) 6eS,Tb .. 468,952) 520,516) 511,917 557,611} 2° 562,401 
Rum (Blended) . 642) 1, 208) 1,259) 1137 sf! 

TS TLigdduirs °27,008,) | i8S.688, 138 333 312} 1,041 
Spirits, nei... 2,756 2,035, 169 aas|s°! B44 
Spirits for Industrial or rasa 

Scientific Purposes __. 141,646) 142,499) E esade "136, 406 138,739 
ee for: Fortifying Wine®|*® UNG USg 

\ (Distilled fr6m Doradillo’ : 

Grapes)() —.. : / ~ ___ | (6)457,784! 9" §97,903)" - 542,934 
“Spirits for Fottifyihg Wine “| 851,007 941,076, 730,944, 998'798! 998005 
Spirits for making Vinegar 38,378 45,089) 52,799) "70, 486]"° 60,389 
Spirits for Manuiacture of ee guid (esaiad mcr 

“29 Seents, today ° $26,046) © 27,066|- 28,173 33,787/" 38,194 

“lative Abbot dha fpragb “ Gh hGGqa edb OJ bis equi A 

Lac caeonitics daeihiil 27 _54 i ewer ah 31 

LVO “TE8, 1168 Ik dk ( Gis ey] ? 

Te fea ¢ Total, Spirits cb! Tabs 1,900,389 /* 2,082,889/°2,302,211) 2 "788,026, 2 a 346 

: ——— ais rs procktes ——— 
18.0110 ptecnriee OVE IGOG  GE OSG PaP OOS ars | ola ae 
MBsekSO.T [84,55 ah st ~/ 63,195,280) 63,202,012/64,939,563 anSnare} 170,108,029 
fh Gra rE a@b.re STLOFOGE Tee TORlel “Saba itis V x 

LIS 400,0 rS8, SOV BOE TEST — GES.TEBIOL yp =e 

js etek tela ne. te “USL TI6 12,208,264 12,586,337 13,007, 572) 119, 195-604 

‘Tobacco—Hand-made 471,147 561, 628 489,913) 407, 156/12 321,258 
obacco—Fine-out, suitable” SST SILOS r ; 
for Cigarettes 33,804 29,025 27,490 2 1,628) 24,298 
y (o{ TotaleTobavea | os, 999 fo12,389,727 ) 12,798,917 18,103,740), 13,436,356 }13,471,090 
ars—Machine-made . a 52,8) . 38,879) 45,178 33,107|. 40,841 

Cee chat A aa SES}0! 434:988) — 409:897| 420"158! 4de%e8a!” 390,990 

ep. Total, Cigars 487 070 448,476) 474,336 439,771 431,831 

OG OLY £01 av EBS 10, Lal aa eh rite 43 Jo++sce. Tet ESE fete DT Boag 
Cigarettes—Machine-made 6 4,410,713) 4,739,115) 4,827,649! 5,016,871| 5,212,345 
Cigarettes—Hand-made 42,448 30,321 27,762 28,415 19,046 
Total Cigarettes me ABR IB 7695436 4,855,411) 5,045,286) 5,231,391 
ALY ALOIOR ant Oba seathvo io aaiheod oct volhor sion fon Lick Fe 
Snuff sominoa vio ee, oqing 4% ar Po yeni 16 dO} seioxtOOh | 2190 oitei ptr 


HCL of 


eo € se? Liquid allen 


0) ‘On.and iter tse iserrhivke ¥ ~ aac 


Wiz 4 
AIDIAO 


recorded as such, and have been omitted from the export figures. 
stores shipped each year during the period 
is given in the following table :— 


i 


VALUE ‘OF STORES SHIPPE 


Exports Accorprné- 16 InpusrrRigs. 


Ov 


L714 


114 { 
Cy4) Ai 


ceas§ 9. ‘Ships? Stores. «« 


Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea vessels as ships’ 
stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores have’ been specially 


OUt 


Brat, AUSERATIAN A 
6 oe) 1906 TO 1926-27.” 


Gi,\)0,04 


=e 


{AN® PORTS ON 
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The value of these 
1906 to 1926-27, showing bunker coal separately, 


r{ 


OVERSEA VESSELS, 


T 


| 

: is All Stores All Stores 

Period. Bunker | (including Period Bunker ingmaaine 

Gani g Period. ‘ (including 

OF Coal): \| ae . seateols eniats Coal). 
| & = repro atte | 
& 3 | z oe 
1906 : 575,471 | 875,966 || 1916-17__ 748,852 | 1,676,116 
1907 t 663,724 998,897 | 1917218" 632,910 |''1,389,291 
1908 867,707 | 1,196,106 | 1918-19 857,507 | 1,765,367 
1909 781,113 | 1,071,677, | 1919-20 1,487,872 | 2,688,371 
1910 . | 740,567 | 1,080,133 |/"1920-21 2,027,133 | 3,560,648 
1911 . | 858,783 | 1,238,446 | 1921-22 2,178,101 | 3,152,604 
1912. . | 1,008,259 | 1,431,985 || 1922-23 . | 1,988,890 | 2,887,399 
1913 ost botapemilh 1,018,595,,[/5,458.702, | 1923<24 37 po ors sh} B21 G0 5}, 246].4048 
1914 (Ist six mths.) |, 533,288. |... 771,581 |.1924-25) +. is, tee RPT deans 
1914-15 ' ; 829,875 | 1,087,707 || 1925-26 331,759. 2,713,492 
1915-16 | 719,510 | 1,544,872 1° 1926-87 SEO POST Ie TST ole. 

H A9 40 VOITAVIMIJA—.AQUGOADI VAIJAAT@UA 4O @TAOUXS 


§ 10. Exports according to Industries. — 


1. Classification.—The following table gives an, analysis of the exports of Australian 
produce according to the main’ ¢lasses' of industry ’in!which the goods were» produced. 
In certain’, cases! in which’ thé 'producéHas ‘been subjected to some initial process of 


manufacture, ‘opinions may ‘différ’in regard ‘to its classific 
tabulation the ‘method adopted ‘generally has been: to cred 
those products in which the value of the primary element 
Thus, such’ commodities as flour, jams and preserved fruits, 


ation, but’ in’ preparing ‘the 
it to the primary’ industry 
is appreciably the greater, 
chaff and prepared fodders, 


etc., have been treated as the produce of agriculture; butter, cheese, preserved milk, 


and bacon and hams have heen, credited, 
and fellmongered skins haye been credite 
classed as a product of manufacturing ; 


to the dairying industry ;,canned meats, tallow 
d tothe pastoral industry, but leather has, been 
minerals and metals which have been smelted 


or otherwise refined, but not further manufactured, have been included as the produce 
of mining ; and sawn timber jas the prodnce of forestry: 


leto'l 


Increasing manufacturing activity in close proximity to the centres of primary 


production—in some instances by co-operative association of pri 


mary producers—has the 


effect of merging more closely the direct interests of primary and secondary production. 
Prominent cases of the kind referred to are the production of butter, preserved and dried 
milk, bacon and hams, canned and dehydrated fruit, jam, sugar, flax fibre, etc. As, 
thereforé, no’ sharp distiiction ‘can be madé'in' such cages, ‘between the primary and 
secondary industries,’ it' follows that the Values’ allocated to thése divisions in the table 
must bé taken as a Yeriéral indication’ only of ‘their ‘relative importance in the export 
returns: “While there is inthe primary products ‘some value due to factory processes, 
thete ds,’n the other hand, in the matufactured products @ eohsiderable element of 
Australian primary produce in thé raw materials from which these jnanufactured products 
were made.” As the figutes given are, however, on the’ same ‘basis throughout the period 
eovered by the table, they indicate, with reasonable Boctpsty, the variations in the relative 


importance of the several industrial groups. 
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EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN. 


VALUE OF Exports aS RECORDED. 


Industrial Group. 1913.(a) 1925-26. 1926-27. 

4 | : & | 33 ta 560 | 311 
icult 10,677,734 | 100 | 33,982,731 | 31 155,560 | 
Se of 49,057,346 | 100 | 80,825,753 | 192 | 75,390,086 | 179 
Dairy and Farmyard 3,854,734 | 100 9,096,146 | 236 | 7,118,382 | 185 
Mines and Quarries 14,712,242 | 100 15,310,380 | 104 | 20,068,172 | 136 
Fisheries .. | 424,849 | 100 | 480,923 113 | 433,245 | 102 
Forestry 1,106,549 | 100 | 1,634,643 | 148 | 1,713,938 155 
| 

Total Primary Produce .. | 72,833,454 | 100 141,330,576 194 |137,879,383 | 189 
Manufacturing ~ .. .. | 2,304,693 | 100 4,164,498 | 181 | 4,026,491 175 
Total 75,138,147 | 100 145,495,074 | 194 |141,905,874 | 189 

| | | 


(a) Base year. 


2. Effect of Price Changes.—If the effect of price changes be eliminated from the 
above figures by the application of the export price index-numbers, the relative quantita- 
tive results will be approximately as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE.—ELIMINATION OF PRICE CHANGES, 


Industrial Group. 1913. (a) 1925-26. 1926-27. 
£ £ | £ 

Agriculture 10,677,734 | 100 | 20,179,769 | 188 | 21,642,010 | 203 
Pastoral +h 42,057,346 | 100 | 46,747,110 | 111 | 44,321,038 | 105 
Dairy and Farmyard 3,854,734 | 100 5,952,975 154 4,686,229 | 122 
Mines and Quarries 14,712,242 | 100 | 10,736,592 | 73 | 15,544,672 | 106 
Fisheries . 424,849 | 100 557,915 | 131 510,300 | 120 
Forestry 1,106,549 | 100 951,480 86 1,026,310 | 93 
Total Primary Produce .. | 72,833,454 | 100 | 85,125,841 | 117 | 87,730,559 | 120 
Manufacturing ee -. | 2,804,693 | 100 2,242,595 | 97 | 2,169,446 | 94 

| / | 

reel aaa aoe =I 
Total 75,138,147 | 116 | 89,900,005 120 


100 | 87,368,436 | 


(a) Base year. 


3. Relative Importance of Industrial Groups.—In the first of the two preceding 
tables the value of commodities in each industrial group of exports of Australian produce 
is that recorded at date of shipment from Australia, while in the seconu table the effect 
of price changes during the period has been taken into account. In the table showing 
exports according to recorded value the pastoral group was responsible for the highest 
proportion of exports during each year. In 1913 the value of commodities included in 
this group represented 55.97 per cent. of the total exports, as compared with 55 55 per 
cent. during 1925-26, and 53.13 per cent. during 1926-27. Wool constitutes the 
greater part of the exports in the pastoral group. 
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The value of minerals, etc., included in the mining group exceeded the value of 
items in the agricultural group during the year 1913, but, during the two later years 
the value of agricultural produce exported was in excess of mineral exports. According 
to value, the agricultural group now ranks next to the pastoral group. Wheat and flour 
are the two items of export mainly responsible for this position. The percentage of the 
agricultural group on the total exports during both 1925-26 and 1926-27 was 23.36. 
The increase in the total for mines and quarries in 1926-27 is solely due to the heavy 
exports of gold specie. 


The value of exports of dairy and farmyard produce declined considerably during 
1925-26 and 1926-27, the downward trend being due to the decline in the exports of 
butter. Exports included in the fisheries, forestry, and manufacturing groups have 
not varied to a marked extent. 


The recorded value of exports for all industrial groups shows an increase of 94 per 
cent. during 1925-26 and 89 per cent. during 1926-27, as compared with the total 
value of exports during the year 1913. The effect of eliminating price changes during the 
period is shown in the second table. Higher prices of commodities in 1925-26 and 1926-27 
tended to inflate the value of exports during these years. On the basis of prices ruling in 
1913 the exports of 1925-26 and 1926-27 were greater than those of 1913, the increases 
for the respective years being 16 per cent. and 20 percent. The effect of eliminating 
price changes is particularly noticeable in the figures for the agricultural, pastoral, dairy 
produce, and manufacturing groups. 


4. Australian Production and Exports according to Industry.—The following 
table shows the total value of Australian Production and Australian Exports during the 
period of ten years, 1917-18 to 1926-27, classified according to industries ; the pro- 
portion of each industrial group to total production and to total exports - and in the 
last column the percentage exported of the production of each industrial group :— 


VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ACCORDING TO 
INDUSTRY, 1917-18 TO 1926-27. 


Percentage 

priluect | Percentage | [rnorts | Percentage | th? Produe- 

Industrial Group. during | on Total during on Total Picrihiveach 

Ten Years. | Production. | pen Years, | Exports. Industrial 
Group, 
Agriculture 845,644 | 22.49 307,947 | 24.51 36 .42 
Pestotal ae | 1,024,011 27.23 653,827 | 52.05 63.85 
Dairy and Farmyard 425,909 | 11.33 86,176 6.86 20.23 
Mining .. ‘ey 226,825 | 6.03 134,873 | 10.74 59.46 
Forestry and Fisheries 105,283 | 2.80 17,012 1.35 16.16 
Total Primary Produce .. | 2,627,672 | 69.88 1,199,835 | 95.51 45.66 
Manufacturing z Pa le llassoc0 30.12 56,385 4.49 4.98 
Total 3,760,498 | 100.00 1,256,220 | 100.00 33.40. 


The figures relating to value of 
qualifications mentioned in | ante. 
of production and of exports th 
the several industrial groups. 


erein give a very fair 


production and value of exports are subject to the 
A period of ten years is embraced, and the values 
index of the relative importance of 


Of the total production 69.9 per cent. was classified as 


primary produce and 30.1 per cent. as manufactured articles. 
groups in the primary produce section were pastoral 
with 22.5 per cent. of the total production. 


The main contributing 
with 27.2 per cent., and agriculture 
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*Bxports of primary prodtice represented 95.5 ‘per cent of the total exports. The 
pastoral group, with 52.1 per cent. of the total, shows the highest percentage, followed by 


the agricultural and mining groups with 24/5 per cent. and 10.7 per cent: respectively. 


Exports of goods classified ‘in the manufacturing -group represented only 4.5 per cent. 


af tHe ConA OG OT soit 
_.. The figures in the last “column ofthe table aré of special interest, as they ‘show the 


percentage exported of the ‘production of each industrial group. Of the total ‘primary 
production during the period 45.7 per cent. was exported. Over one-third-of the agri- 
ctilttral production and approximately two-thirds:of the pastoral production were sent 
Mrosiade9 elt ui onilseb odt of oub gaiod bustt buswarwch ods ,7S-AS01 bas 42-Z80 

°C ni#ty Hine per cént. of the total production of the mining industry and 20 per cent. of 


OF ( 


the produce included in the dairy and farmyard group were exported. 
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ercentage of “fnantifactured ‘goods: exported “was’ comparatively small, only 
5 per cent. of the production during the period being sent abroad. ~~ C tn 
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abeancingny > “of Specie and Bullion, | 
°°" ports “and Exports:The following’ tables show: the’ value: of gokdaond.dil wes 
apéecie ‘and’ bullion, and 6f bronze “specie imported and: exported: during: the» years 
1922-23 to 1926-27 :— squorg eaiwiost ag ee 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SPECIE AND BULLION, 1922-23 
: TO 1926-27. 


= f oeilesaggetegs cpisqeese4. / to2sos. i 1925-26.) 1926-271. 
ewe Peas see LMBORTS. 
: . £ ae: lie aia REY pt el) 2 eye: - 
GoldSpecie 2UAOIXA TIAA VOGEL QU G 2585875 | } 785,790) 0) a 81,278 
Bullion -. | ec SGOT 1, 5,157 | 7,020,408" |" 292,672" | ~ 487,242 
sin—-OSL CE {91 nf EME L¥ meters | | : 
otto 3,508 5,157 10,506,333 358,462 568,520 
Gee epccic || wy QARDORT 55,172 ....83,546 | 68,833 | 16,578 
be Bullion, oP ees | BtTOGs NSO EADS ard e868 | 3,414 | 3,667 
Total |. 26430 56,597 "|* ‘36,412 62,247 20,245 
Bronze—Specie 886 38 62 | 44 70 
a ——— poo = | = 
“GRAND Toran. |)¢30824 | () 61,792 , (10,542,807 | 420,753 588,835 
an OS 08. OTl ve ERAKORTHOC oy bare rend ee 
— te tof _—_f Fe per st Soe ee S —~—- 
Pe. eens LOSE | 08.8¢  s4°.2018 ~.,| eeifedet bas ydesr04 
Gold—Specie 2,219,998 2,411,512 | 784,944 | 4,006,382 | 10,763,242 
Bullion ; 5,907 385,755 157,233 345,707 | 609,167 
U0, G4 G,6R GO, WELL | Sa, V VWF Ved 55ubO1o ory « 7d Intnl 
autotal .. a. 's (2,225,905 | 2,797,267 5), °.942,177 ° |'4,359,089'" 11,372,409, , 
Silver—Specie 5,870 17,355 16,033 63,966 | 19,760 
oy, p Bullion ++ | 1,069,159 997,874 | 1,084,825 | 1,073,356 911,107 
(OOL MON eon ti OCT 20h bat See eee 
Totalenrs 1,075,029 1,015,229 1,100,858 1,137,322 930,867 
oBronzemfpaciers attogae to suled | Le notsebor to exksy of enitelot Sorpok odT 30 
“otal hme anand at BTSSY fet to bore A atnn 1 at| beaodaeni afrortaomilan; 
wo eas Phos’ “3 bd db "TGs 18° ‘} 24089,736'"°/"5, 438,794 “19,507,106” 
Other Prodube! 092 YC 8 VO gGB’ HOO Tome! HT US soguh ts iggiggp cd Lto yg: 
gttijudittaoo ment odT | 2oloitve hatitostucecs 22|toe0 sag {08 bat -sogh Bole 
sxot (GRAND Morar. (a)i:8;83 : 2 35( 4) PRAT Pee 
(orate. x { 3,300, 939(a):. 8,812,496(a) 2,043,035(a) 16,489,419; 9h2 803,306 , 
Td au 20 WS 4 y : tw 
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(a) Includes premium on Fay Cpe: ; 
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seq ss Imports and, Exports..by Countries.—The, next table shows, the imports and 
exports of specie, and bullion from and to various countries during, the year, 1926-27... 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS’ AND EXPORTS—SPECIE AND BULLION BY COUNTRIES, 


ary 1926-272"°! 9° 
BSI » 10 901 jo) Imports. EXportss: lo!) 
Coithtry.!0 (0) tspeeseese soe add e i! : 
-to sul Specie’! | Bullion. )Potall] pl’ Specie.’ i}? Buallionyio}o. Total: 
ane Sigs gat alah aie eames alana: 


Australia (a)! th 19,480 oe SE PARE ANS DS) BIB HOLGS, 882 
United Kingdom \”.. 33330 2% "5680"! 299,010) 7°! FETE 4 or M103, Bad i1q ©:6}290 
Indiasamd Oeylon »..) visvibni ee evorky teads.avolie '748;50D spiks614,97b Ibo 2,258,471 
Malaya, (British) 16) | 16)))} 0113{000)) od}-30 eninninot3,000 


New) Zealand) 4... -.4) |) ,74,093,| ,330,232.,|,, 404,325,,|, ith. Oo bai bee koa 
Pacific Islands—,, . ? ett ia ; ial Bette uar asd cautions 
Ka By at se ira ease slnnatielao Malle nal cece le Mace 
Gilbert ‘and ‘Ellice |” tigen ats ee eter eae fee 
Sarl Pe tinds’ Colony. f° 8.8" oe SE ae ee Mee ere) 
~oTSaimoa 220! ig ~SSTSLOH gay zolinem| asw bast |biswqu gf 05 


od Roloson Twlands! Sy yy 5s Og 1G 5 BBY 110133600 quot Us tok 3 “13,600 


qgeLerritory®iofid New) 451 si9W7 GE-SLE <OF paith foow fot besilestjessitg dei 

(on Guineas 5 229 9235950) 133356]: 40 1236,156 Jo zlo61 805) od. wi oeehroni [Gxb80 
(Papuming 941 ye qoitAR rs 2b.4LHto 28~545o19 lovd.WOnkdonsr-mey tes! octh-900 
fe -.. Total British. ot Ti MI hae AS_RCOT af | | Sl ap i GO 

“Countries... | 97,918.| 490,614 |. 588,532.) 771,918 | 1,519,684 2,291,602 
4g gael, Sewgiineetal iapbene ire mga beg 40 f yh echoes 
Germany .. naa wae et i ee a mee 
Nethérlands””''’ Hast ‘f°’ wos id apg, edn. re pease al Re cae Laide. aay 

Indies .. 2 Me og aHborg, yalyb ali gaq pyel-solng odd} si een3y4na 
Pacific Islands : New 

Hebrides! 1001 |2IAYAI |BQIAg JU IAV—2E200IYA AALIANTZUAT,700 
United States of is T 110) 

America + vie 255 262 | 10,000,000 590 | 10,000,590 

oul Total Foreign lo qstoqua ; 

‘37 Coutititées ,. | 48 255°!) 308 110,011,11¢;17)),. 590 | 10,011,704 

* 4 a ; 4 pH — 


= yoind santé pio Iss 4h B99) 4 Dios a i 
GRAND .Torau.. 97,966 | 490,869 [io 588,835 | 10,783,032 | 1,520,274 12,303,306 


(a) Australian produce re-imported. 


» $12. Effect: of Prices on Value of Exports, 500 


oh General. —In. coRsnen, the ‘value of. exports from, and ‘of imports into, “any 


Oot 
JOO] 


6 question naturally arises as to,the extent to which any 


method when the commodities) differ--the two sources of variation \are confused. ¢)_9/0! 


04.00% 


throughout,'- whereas under ‘the method: previously followed each: year | was comparable 
Te ay OOK ALES S8-C9On— $099 19g 9.71 to Vel S862 SS-lse rap rag J.S8 10 , LES 18-0804 
with the basic year only. t. 8 P ow On of -£50) tas) i9y 2 19 ,8f+,8eT2 A RSQL |. amen Ts 
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3. Effect on Export Values.—The following table shows the value of total exports 
(Australian and other produce) as actually recorded in each year specified, together with 
the value computed on the assumption that the prices of 1901 were maintained. The 
table also shows the yearly “‘ price levels” based ‘upon the results so ascertained, and 
furnishes a measure of the influence of prices on the value of exports in each year since 
1901. Column IV.—values computed on 1901 prices—represents the volume of exporte 
(less specie and gold bullion), expressed in the common denomination of value, and the 
figures therein show that, had the prices of 1901 remained constant, the value of the 
exports of merchandise during the year 1926-27, for example, would have been £64,184,127 
only, instead of £133,502,984—the value actually recorded. The difference between 
these amounts (£69,318,857) results from a rise of 108 per cent. (7.e., from 1,000 to 2,080) 
in the prices of commodities for the period intervening between 1901 and 1926-27. 

The column ‘“‘ Price levels ’’ shows that prices as indicated by the exports rose from 
the beginning of the decade to the year 1906. Owing to the large proportion of the 
aggregate value of exports represented by wool and wheat, any change in the price of 
these commodities has a marked effect on the index-numbers for the total group of 
exports, and it is to their influence that the fall of prices in 1911 is mainly due. From 
that year to 1920-21 prices steadily increased, but there was a considerable decline during 
1921-22. An upward trend was manifested during 1922-23, and the price level for 
that year for all groups of exports was 2,039 as compared with 1,721 for 1921-22. The 
high prices realized for wool during 1923-24 and 1924-25 were responsible for the excep- 
tional increase in the price-levels of the pastoral group for those years, the index-number 
for the last year reaching a level greatly in excess of any previous year. The price level 
for all groups of commodities rose sharply to 2,476 during 1923-24 and to 2,803 in 1924-25. 
Prices were on a lower level in 1925-26 and 1926-27, and the price-level for the combined 
group of commodities in the latter year declined to 2,080. Every group, with the 
exception of miscellaneous produce, showed decreases compared with the previous year. 
The lower price ruling for wool was mainly responsible for the fall in the price-level of 
the pastoral group. The slightly higher prices obtained for butter and cheese caused the 
increase in the price-level for the dairy produce group. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS.—VALUES AND PRICE LEVELS, 1901, 1906, AND 
1911 TO 1926-27. 


| Total i (including 


Other Exports. 
Eeounte ote zs __|_ Specie and Gold Bullion). | price. 
Year, Specie Values Values |Levels. (a) 
and Gold |  vatnes | Computed on| Values Computed on | Year 1901 
Bullion. | as Recorded. | Mass Prices | as Recorded. Mass Prices | = 1,000 
of 1901. of 1901. 
Te He | III. IV. V. vi Vi 
ne | n2 = ae £ 

1901 -. | 14,347,776 | 35,348,396 | 35,348,396 | 49,696,172 | 49,696,172 | 1000 
1906 -» | 16,895,059 | 52,842,704 | 42,005,330 | 69,737,763 | 58,900,389 | 1258 
1911 -. | 11,561,639 | 67,920,619 | 58,501,825 | 79,482,258 | 70,063,464 | 1161 
1912 -. | 11,881,216 | 67,214,874 | 53,218,427 | 79,096,090 | 65,099,643 | 1263 
1913 a6 3,164,105 | 75,407,664 | 58,455,553 | 78,571,769 61,619,658 | 1290 
1914-15... 2,474,197 | 58,118,379 | 44,740,861 | 60,592,576 47,215,058 | 1299 
1915-16 _.._ | 10,391,019 | 64,387,302 | 40,469,705 | 74,778,321 | 50,860,724 1591 
1916-17 _.. | 11,521,815 | 86,433,667 | 48,985,398 | 97,955,482 | 55,507,218 | 1965 
1917-18... 6,483,265 | 74,945,956 | 35,962,551 | 81,429,221 42,445,816 | 2084 
1918-19  .. 7,252,202 |106,711,774 | 52,489,805 |113,963,976 59,742,007 | 2033 
1919-20... 5,654,9096 144,168,600 | 64,103,424 149,823,509 68,516,379 2249 
1920-21 an 5,371,4216 126,787,491 | 56,249,996 |132,158,912 | 60,330,722 2254 
1921-22 .. 3,487,6156)124,358,920 | 72,259,686 |127,846,535 | 75,225,164 | 17921 
1922-23. 34 2,231,7806/115,638,367)| 56,713,275 |117,870,147 | 58,818,605 | 2039 
1923-24 .. 2,814,6226/116,672,542 | 47,121,382 |119,487,164 | 49,742,586 2476 
1924-25... 958,2106 161,071,949 | 57,464,127 (162,030,159 | 58,373,048 2803 
1925-26 .. | 4,416,063 [144,146,146 | 66,982,410 |148,562,209 | 71,398,473 | 2159 
1926-27 .. | 11,392,199 |133,502,984 | 64,184,127 /144,895,183 | 75,576,326 | 92080 


(a) These are index-numbers for the total group of exports, excluding specie and gold bullion. 

(>) Including premium on gold exported 1919-20, £1,241,954, or 28.8 per cent. on standard price ; 
1920-21, £1,290,695, or 32.1 per cent. ; 1921-22, £522,137, or 17.6 per cent. ; 1922-28, £126,450, or 6.04 
per cent, ; 1923-24, £193,418, or 8.72 per cent, ; 1924-25, £49,289, or 6.7 per cent.’ 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AMOUNT OF LOANS RAISED OVERSEA, AND 
INTEREST PAYABLE OVERSEA—AUSTRALIA, 1918-19 TO 1926-27. 


Oversea Loans oe Interest on Oversea Loans 
x ,000 ; al 
eee Value of Exports 
=| 
4 
4 


1504 


6% 
SKE 


100 


50- 


0 ; 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 


EXPLANATION.—Each vertical division of the scale represents £10,000,000. The key to the 
shading is given above on the graph. 


Two columns are given for each year, one made up of the value of Exports and the amount of 
new loans raised oversea (i.e., the increase in net indebtedness); the other column consisting of the 
value of Imports, and the Interest on all oversea loans including services. 


The first column represents items which make credit available abroad for the payments indicated 
in the second column, (See § 4. 2, page 204.) 
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“a 


4. Price-Levels of Exports.—The following table of index-numbers shows the varia- 


tions in price of the different classes of goods exported, grouped according to industrial 
origin :— 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS.—PRICE-LEVELS, 1901, 1906, AND 1911 TO 1926-27. 


Agricultural Pastora air Mi - 

=e ar. Pacis Prod ae Te Hane: Proiuenta) ééllenegn Cl ae Ea) 
1901 .. Be 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1906 .. = | 1,155 1,344 | 1,021 1,113 991 1,258 
191, sen | 1,243 1,193 1,085 944 1,227 1,161 
19129. -. | 1,388 1,268 1,198 | iss 1,254 1,263 
1913 .. -. | 1,324 1,334 1,124 1,114 1,329 1,290 
1914-15 sf | 1,480 1,323 1,176 1,066 1,221 1,299 
1915-16 | 1,927 1,589 1,488 1,393 1,106 1,591 
1916-17 Se a 1,726 2, belt oi 1,690 | 1,650 1,357 1,965 
1917-18 Bs 1,954 2,250 | 1,624 1,760 1,401 2,084 
1918-19 35, 1,864 2,166 | 1,855 1,692 1,775 2,033 
1919-20 ae 2,145 25393) «|| 2,023 | 1,787 2,150 2,249 
1920-21 ean 3,177 2,093 2,854 | 1,813 2,179 2,254 
1921-22 oe | 2,108 TUT 7 1,507 1,427 1,845 1,721 
1922-23 ccomal 1,931 2,213 1,845 1,459 1,701 2,039 
1923-24 2) 1,700 2,930 1,785 1,529 1,803 2,476 
1924-25 | 2,304 3,303 1,654 1,600 1,942 2,803 
1925-26 ar 2,230 2,306 Lie 87) 1,589 1,859 2,152 
1926-27 Rar 2,028 2,269 1,707 1,438 1,861 2,080 


(a) Tixcluding gold. 


§ 13. External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general] conditions prevailing therein, and the 
system of record, are more or less identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record. it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance, and charges may 
be added thereto. Again, the values of imports and exports in the one may be declared 
by merchants, whereas in the other they may be the official prices fixed from time to time 
by a commission constituted for the purpose. Jn later years, moreover, a very substantial 
difference in the value of imports would arise from the different methods of converting 
the moneys of foreign countries, i.¢., from the application of current rates of exchange 
or of the mint par. Lastly, the figures relating to the external trade of any country are 
also affected in varying degree by the extent to which they include transit or re-export 
trade. Including bullion and specie, the transit trade of Belgium, for example, repre- 
sented, prior to the war, approximately 40 per cent. of the gross trade recorded; of 
Switzerland, 45 per cent.; of France, 20 per cent.; and of the United Kingdom, 15 
per cent.; whereas in Australia the same element represents, normally, about 4 per 
cent., and in New Zealand even less. 


2. ‘‘ Special Trade ’’ of Various Countries.—Special trade may be defined according 
to the interpretation of the British Board of Trade, as (a) imports entered for consumption 
in the country (as distinguished from imports for transhipment or re-export) and () 
exports of domestic products. 

In the following table the figures relate as nearly as possible to imports entered for 
consumption in the various countries specified, and to exports of their domestic products. 
It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not invariably denote the same thing 
throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries, raw or 
partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, and, after under- 
going some process of manufacture or further modification, are re-exported as domestic 
production. Further, the statistical records of many countries do not distinguish 
between bullion and specie imported for the use of the particular country (home con- 
sumption) and the amount in transit, nor between the exports of that produced within 
the country and that re-exported. Nevertheless, a comparison of this character reveals 


C,6034.—9 
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approximately the extent of the external trade which otherwise would not be manifest. 
The figures relating to foreign countries have been extracted from the League of Nations 
Memorandum on International Trade and Balance of Payments. 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
—INCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Trade. Trade per Inhabitant. 
Year. 
Country. | { 
Imports. | Exports. | Total. Imports. | Exports. Total. 
| ! 

£1,000 £1,000 | £1,000 | £ s. d. fs d. a &, d. 

; _ ¢|1926-27| 164,717 | 144,895| 309,612 | 26 19 23 14 5 
C'wealth of Australia{ 1913 76,323 75,113 | 151,436 | 15 17 11] 15 12 10| 3110 9 
: 5 j926 | 1,117,298 | 651.893 | 1,769,191 | 2414 2/14 8 4| 39 2 6 
United Kingdom tay f 1913 | 671,265] 525,461 | 1,196,726 | 1411 8|11 8 4|26 0 0 
ri ces i926 | 212,140 | 261,317 | °473,457 | 22°11 4/2716 0|50 7 4 
i oo . 1913 127,366 88,889 | 216,255 | 17 3 9| 11 19 11 | 29 3 8 
: 1926 48,953 44.339 93,292 | 35 4 2 | 3117 10 2 0 
New Zealand 1913 21879 | 22.578 44.457 | 2010 7/21 3 8| 4114 3 
Union of  Southf| 1926 69,753 82305 | 152,058| 8 7 1| 917 2/18 4 8 
Africa 1913 41152 65.226 106,378| 6 0 2} 910 6|1510 8 
United States off} 1926 908,025 | 969.547 | 1,877.572 | 71810] 8 4 3|1518 1 
America 1913 305,226 503,704 | "368,030 ) 314 7| 5 2 10 3 17 5 
‘ ‘ 1926 56.173 | 150,617| 306,790|15 9 8| 141 4 
Argentine Republic. . 1913 98,560 | 103,086 | 201,646|12 6 9|1218 1/25 410 
Belaium i926 | 153,909 | 130,247| 284:156|/19 0 9/16 2 6|35 3 8 
: .: 1913 184,156 | 144,445| 328,601 |24 2 3|1818 3]| 48 0 6 
dceeeee 1926 81,482 75.720 | 157,202 | 2316 6|22 210| 4519 4 
28 . 1913 42.798 35,185 77,983 |15 2 5|12 8 8/2711 1 
Fane 1926 397.737 | 397,942 | 795.679| 911 6| 911 7|19 3 1 
“ be 1913 334,362 | 273,251] 607,613| 8 8 0| 617 3|15 5 8 
Geraey 1926 487,243 | 480,658 | 967.901| 715 9| 718 8|15 9 5 
. = 1913 527.366 | 494,445 | 1,021.811| 71611] 7 7 1]15 4 0 
Thaly i926 | 207.201 | 149:589| 356,790| 5 2 2] 318 9] 81511 
x 1913 144,856 99,794 | 944650| 4 1 4/ 216 1] 617 5 
Tae 1926. | 223.4457| 191,152 | 4i4609| 314 7] 8 310] 618 5 
% 1913 74,691 64215 | 189,506] 1 7 1| 1.3 6] 210 7 
Nove 1926 49/588 36,626 86,214/ 1719 0}18 5 1/31 4 1 
ewe v3 1913 29,835 | 20,988 50,823} 12 2 2) 810 5/2012 7 
Spain 1926 85,301 63,786 | 149,177] 817 3| 217 8] 61411 
JE 1913 51,852 41.975 93,8297| 211 1] 2 1 4) 412 5 
dedaan 1926 |, 82,099 78,189 | 160,288 | 1811 3|1218 3| 26 9 6 
3 1013 46,708 45,062 91.770| 8 5 8| 71910|16 5 6 
% 2 1397 72°634 | 166,461/2815 4/18 711] 42 3 8 
Switzerland =f 1918 73,868 54,527 | 128,395/19 2 4]14 2 3] 38 4.7 

| 


(a) Excluding Bullion and Specie. 


§ 14. Trade of the United Kingdom with Australia compared with 
that of Competing Countries. 


1. Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom and Competing Countries.—The 
failure of the United Kingdom to maintain the position formerly held in the import trade 
of Australia has been a matter of more than ordinary interest for some years. Since 
1908 a permanent resident Commissioner appointed by the British Board of Trade has 
been established in Australia for the purpose of advising manufacturers and merchants 
in the United Kingdom with regard to Australian trade affairs. From the 8th August, 
1907, the Commonwealth Customs Tariffs have provided special rates in favour of goods 
from the United Kingdom with the object of assisting the British manufacturer to retain 
or improve his position in this market. 


In an investigation into the relative position, as compared with other countries, 
occupied by the United Kingdom in the import trade of Australia, the comparison must, 
of course, be restricted to those classes of goods which are produced or manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. The imports to Australia include many commodities, such as 
tea, rice, raw Coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, petroleum products, copra, timber, 
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etc., which the United Kingdom could not supply. These items, in addition to others 
not available from that country, have, therefore, been omitted from the computation 
hereunder. 

The imports into Australia have been classified under nine headings, and the trade 
of the United Kingdom therein is compared with that of France, Germany, Japan, and 
the United States. These countries have been selected as the principal competitors 
with the United Kingdom for the trade of Australia under the specified headings. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1913 AND 
1923-24 TO 1926-27. 


| United U.S. of All 
Nature of Imports. | Year. Kingdom. France. | Germany. Japan, Americal le Countiles: 
| = 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
{i938 SE ee he 12,071 6,988 | 289,229 947,697 
| } 1923-24 861 ; 274 9,872 | 306,164 | 2,204,883 
Keates of animal |/ 4994-95 | 467,833 3,564 870 16,615 | 387,610 | 1,978,092 
origin | 1925-26 470,491 4,606 | ~. 1,408 35,294 | 564,888 | 2,473,756 
1926-27 | 519,771 5,423 3,289 63,233 | 653,399 | 3,099,388 
| 1913 .. | 1,227,561 | 343,394 148,426 1,689 2,805 | 1,947,248 
4 1923-24 | 1,752,607 | 222,626 1,712 10 2,778 | 2,102,219 
Spirituous an |, 1924-25 | 1,791,001 206,955 9,667 | 13 SOT e270 


alcoholic liquors 1925-26 | 1,940,827 | 192,123 8,997 20 66 | 2,297,738 


1926-27 | 1,444,151 205,596 8,5$4 16 3 1,315,608 


1913 .. |12,254,561 

{1923-24 24,979,055 | 2,310,817 | 271,909 | 2,657,125 | 2,011,387 | 38,482,446 
Apparel, textiles, |! 1994 95 |26,782,623 2,345,401 | 661,080 | 3,225,081 | 1,605,269 | 42,372,272 
and manufactured [1935-28 235;386,529 | 2,016,927 | 678,253 | 3,358,478 | 2,135,120 | 39,055,392 


961,025 | 1,712,395 | 475,973 | 623,542 | 19,935,750 


fibres | (1926-27 23,507,663 | 2,819,357 | 1,214,844 | 4,022,647 | 2,507,897 | 42,416,966 
1913 .. |13,905,483 | 217,148 | 2,380,152 7,657 | 3,817,705 | 21,670,212 

1923-24 |22,347,802 | 484,638 | 319,497 57,107 |15,991,224 | 43,751,850 

Metals, metal |/ 1994 95 |24,627,221 | 548,988 | 431,986 30,394 |16,140,794 | 45,594,102 
manufactures and | | 199596 |24,087,735 | . 416,369 | 713,815 32,787 |16,675,170 | 45,498,784 
machinery 1926-27 |25,543,644 | 442,932 | 1,259,743 27,762 |20,171,028 | 51;282'063 


1913 .. | 1,789,577 21,930 266,483 10,656 403,679 8,134,750 
1923-24 | 4,064,670 171,957 47,440 bani ee GAs ieee 
tatione: . 1924-25 | 4,692,738 119,671 93,273 15, , 6,845,7 
ape oes os 1925-26 | 4,909,573 124,620 130,789 20,127 680,315 7126.4 61 
| 1926-27 | 5,035,992 161,928 197,501 20,010 714,200 7,936,028 


11s .. | 521,200 88,070 | 263,688 | 19,807 | 188,217 | 1,442,202 
time- |) 1923-24 | 959,693 | 155,203 | 134,257) 1 14, 23477, 695 
sees cans fancy |) 1924-25 | 1,002,094 | 151,159 | 281,642 91,037 | 247,056 | 2,648,680 
goods 1925-26 | 944,715 | 123,911 | 364,426 | 111,415 | 248,173 | 2,746,408 

‘| (926-27 | 913,971} 115,002 | 393,943 | 114,259| 309,317 | 2/349,587 


1918 .. 650,138 40,245 | 453,188 21,493 62,887 | 1,565,727 

[ 1923-24 | 1,462,533 17,438 32,092 181,736 | 219,969 | 2,441,288 

Earthenware, 1924-25 | 1,529,768 82,834 73,824 147,195 193,359 2,529,607 
cements, glass, ete. | | 1995-96 | 1,423,191 21,997 107,953 | 156,026 | 210,896 | 2,455,818 
1926-27 | 1,522,386 43,534 147,281 155,286 | 221,180 | 2,610,647 


(1913 .. | 1,020,647 | 245,426 304,179 139,178 210,758 2,721,902 
1923-24 | 1,875,757 220,889 88,735 43,495 574,636 8,878,526 
Drugs, chemicals, 1924-25 | 1,873,447 231,085 117,507 40,211 614,023 4,120,460 


ane ferulive 1925-26 | 1,907,766 | 254,448 | 135,748 | 52,600 | 778,289 | 4,816,482 
1926-27 | 2,0927824 | 289,227] 2317468 47,662 | 1,000,182 | 5,027,180 
(1918 .. | 485,216 68,686 347,045 ; 688 F 439,887 1,717,035 

1923-24 | 692,595 | 147 13,731 } 592, 497. 
sa hanatoceetes 1924-25 | 800,003 | 185,339 26,260 1,467 | 1,449,489 | 3,884,280 
thereof and sub- 1925-26 | 1,071,315 199,167 57,649 4,276 | 1,782,214 6,727,019 
stitutes therefor 1936-27 1,126,592 212,953 78,178 7,949 | 1,383,284 | 5,593,767 


F1913 .. |32,155,498 | 1,989,017 | 5,882,627 | 683,629 | 5,082,659 | 55,082,618 

| 1928-4 |58,588,573 | 3,734,848 | 900,647 | 8,073,088 [21,600,972 | 105,270,514 
Total _ above-men- |4 1924-25 |63,566,728 | 3,819,496 | 1,596,109 | 3,667,111 |21,268,2 "650, 
“sioned imports || 1926-26 |60,142'142 | 3,254,168 | 2/199;038 | 3,771,118 [23,074,081 |111,697,853 

{1926-27 |61,706,999 | 4,295,052 | 3,534,881 | 4,458,824 [26,960,440 | 122,631,224 


1913 .. |40,948,803 | 2,222,631 | 7,029,325 | 950,300 |10,907,512 | 78,196,109 
{ 1993-54 63,599,700 | 4,101,137 | 1,368,804 | 3,557,834 34,656,516 | 140,556,501 
Total imports (less |} 3994 95 |69,041,054 | 4,216,457 | 2,259,691 | 4,146,234 |33,100,262 | 146,600,489 
bullion and specie) |) 5995-96 |65'824.179 | 3,758,529 | 2,821,789 | 4.372083 [37,233,485 | 151,217,425 
1996-27 167,786,167 | 4,767,123 | 4,359,513 | 5,183,470 |41,304,015 | 164,127,759 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—PERCENTAGES. 
1913 AND 1923-24 TO 1926-27. 


j | 
United France. | Germany. | Japan. U.S. of mat 
Nature of Imports. Year. | Kingdom. | . y- P | America. | Countries. 
| { 
| | | 
| / 
eyes ek Ea He 0.33 12.74 | 0.74 30.52 | 100 
] 1923-24 20.58 0.15 0.01 0.45 | 13.80 | 100 
Foodstuffs ofanimal |; 399495 | 93.65 0.18 0.04 0.84 19.60 100 
origin | 1925-26 | 19.02 0°19 0.06 1.43 22.82 100 
\ 1926-27 16.77 0.17 0.11 | 2.04 | 21.08 100. 
1913 .. | 63.04 17.64 7.37 0.09 | 0.14 100 
Spirituods ane f 1923-24 83.37 10.59 0.08 0.00 0.18 = 
: 1924-25 82.2 : : ; ; 
alcoholic liquors 1925-26 | 94.47 8.36 0.39 0.00 0.00 100 
1926-27 79.55 11.32 0.47 0.00 | 0.00 | 100 
1918... | 61.48 4,82 8.59 | 2.39 S1Se] 100 
Apparel, __ textiles, | | 1923-24 64.91 6.00 0.71 6.90 5.23 100 
and manufac- |4 1924-25 63.20 5.54 1.32 7.61 3.79 100 
tured fibres 1925-26 59.88 5.16 1.74 8.60 | 5.47 100 
1926-27 55.42 6.65 2287 4 PGs" |) aeaa0!: 100 
ee i 64.17 1.00 10.98 0.04 | 17.62 100 
Metals, metal manu- 1923-24 | 561.08 a fee 0.73 0.13 36.55 100 
factures, and ma- |4 1924-25 54.01 1.19 0.95 0.07 | 35.40 | 100 
chinery 1925-26 52.94 0.92 1.57 0.07 36.65 | 100 
1926-27 49.82 0.86 2.46 | 0.05 39.33 | 100 
Weenci'| eoow | hor | ose cleat Pouce | ae 
24 | ; y a : 52 
Paper and stationery 1924-25 83.53 1.75 1.367 eeat —y-aty 1 te 
1925-26 68.89 1.75 1.84 0.28 | 9.55 100 
1926-27 | 63.46 | 2.04 2.49 0.25 | 9.00 100 
(013 :. | gee | ees 18.28 | 1.34 | 9.58 100 
Jewellery, time- || 1923-24 | 38.74 | 6.27 5.491 eaiseel (ISO) | ~ “Foo 
pieces, and fancy |< 1924-25 37.83 6.71 10.68 | 3.44 9.33 100 
goods 1925-26 | 34.40 4.51 18.26 | 4.06 | 9.04 100 
1926-27 | 32.07 4.04 13.82 | 4.01 | 10.86 100 
1913 .. 41.52 2.57 $6.94). « etetew | * Pacoe 100 
Barth 1923-24 59.91 0.71 1.31 7.45 9.01 100 
See E Ones 1924-25 | 60.47 1.28 2.92 5.82 7.64 | 100 
cements, glass, etc.|| 1995-96 | 57.95 0.90 £40" | | P'e<8s 8.57 100 
1926-27 58.31 1.67 5.64 | 5.95 8.47 100 
1918 .. | 37.49 9.02 17218" | » Sete | Pecrive 100 
i ey 1923-24 | 48.36 5.70 2.29 | 1.12 | 14.82 100 
Pe: til emicals; |4 1924-25 | 45.47 5.61 2.85 0.98 14.90 100. 
spaitorsilizers 1925-26 | 44.20 5.89 Sie) || Perce 18.03 | 100 
1926-27 | 41.63 5.75 4.60 | 0.95 19.90 | 100 
| | | 
Rubber and leather | {1913 .. 28.26 4.00 20.21 0.04 25.27 | 100 
and manufactures 1923-24 19,80 4.23 0.39 0.06 45.62 | 100 
thereof, and sub- |4 1924-25 23.64 5.48 0.78 0.04 42.83 100 
stitutes therefor 1925-264 18.71 8.48 1.01 0.07 31.12 100 
1926-27a| 20.14 3.81 1.40 | 0.14 24.73 100 
1018 3; 58.38 3.61 10.68 1.24 10.86 100 
; 928-24 55.65 55 0.86 2.92 20. 
Back tine ie, Terese) Ceec ve 8.42 1.48 3:20 | 19.05 100 
eo 1925-26 53.84 3.00 1.97 3.38 20.66 100 
1926-27 50.32 3.50 2.88 3.64 21.99 100 
1913 .. $2.37 | 2.84 8.90 1.22 13.95 100 
1923-24 45. 2.92 0.9 2.58 : 100 
tofttion bad apoces [4 1924-25 | 47-00 2.88 1.54 2:88 | 22158 100 
Ee 1925-26 43.53 2.49 1.87 2.89 24.62 100 
1926-27 41.30 2.90 2.66 3.16 25.22 100 


(a) The proportion of crude rubber in this group was unusually large in this year. 

The total value of the commodities included in the competitive classes increased 
from £55,082,613 during 1913 to £122,631,224 during 1926-27. The two classes of goods 
which bulked largely in these totals were—(a) metals, metal manufactures and machinery, 
and (6) apparel, attire, and manufactured fibres. The value of goods included in these 


two groups represented 76 per cent. of the total value of competitive commodities during 
1926-27. 
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Of the total value of competitive goods the United Kingdom supplied 50.32 per 
cent. during 1926-27 as against 58.38 per cent. during 1913 and 61.15 per cent. during 
1922-23. In seven of the nine competitive groups of imports, the proportion supplied 
by the United Kingdom decreased during 1926-27 as compared with the previous year. 
The two groups which showed increased proportions were—earthenware, cements, glass, 
etc., and rubber and leather, and manufactures thereof. The United Kingdom supplied 
Australia during 1926-27 with 79.55 per cent. of the total oversea purchases of spirituous 
and alcoholic liquors; 55.42 per cent. of apparel and attire; 63.46 per cent. of paper 
and stationery ; 58.31 per cent. of earthenware, glassware, etc. ; and 49.82 per cent. of 
metal manufactures and machinery. 

The share of Japan in the competitive trade increased from 1.24 per cent. in 1913 
to 3.64 per cent. in 1926-27. The classes of goods chiefly imported from Japan are 
as follows:—Apparel and textiles, metal manufactures and machinery,’ china and 
porcelain ware, earthenware, glass and glassware, paper and stationery, brushware, and 
faney goods. ’ 

The position of the United States in this competitive trade has improved from 
10.86 per cent. in 1913 to 21.99 per cent. in 1926-27. In the latest pre-war year 
(1913), the value of goods from the United States in the ‘“‘ competitive’ groups was 
£5,982,659, whereas in 1926-27 it was £26,960,440. The following are the principal 
groups of commodities in which United States sales to Australia during 1926-27 were 
greater than those of 1913 :—Apparel and textiles, manufactured metals and machinery 
(including motor cars, chassis, etc.), rubber and manufactures thereof, and drugs, 
chemicals, and fertilizers. 

The positon of France declined from 3.61 per cent. in 1913 to 3.00 per cent. m 
1925-26, but recovered to 3.50 per cent. in 1926-27. The proportion supplied by 
France has, however, not varied greatly, as the imports during the five years ander 
review have represented rather more than 3 per cent. of the competitive trade. Apparel 
and textiles are the most important imports from France. 

The proportion of the imports supplied by Germany in 1913 was 19.68 per cent. as 
compared with 58.38 per cent. from the United Kingdom ; 3.61 per cent. from France ; 
1.24 per cent. from Japan; and 10.86 per cent. from the United States. From 1914-15 
to 1921-22 imports from Germany were on a very small scale, but have increased rapidly 
since the latter year. The percentage of the imports for 1926-27 was 2.88 per cent. 
as compared with 0.86 per cent. in 1923-24. The principal classes of imports from 
Germany were manufactured metals and machinery, and apparel and textiles. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the more prominent position held by the 
United States of America and by Japan in the Australian import market during the 
past three years was not altogether at the expense of the United Kingdom, but repre- 
sented a substitution of the trade formerly supplied by Germany. 

Comparing the percentages of imports from each country during the period 1923-24 
to 1926-27 it will be noticed that the proportions supplied by the United States, 
Japan and Germany increased, while those from France and the United Kingdom 


decreased. 


2. Preferential Tariffs.—The Commonwealth Tariff Act of 1908 provided Preferential] 
Tariff rates in favour of goods produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom. 
Subsequent amendments of the Tariff have extended the list of articles to which the 
preferential rates apply. This favourable treatment of the United Kingdom was again 
extended by Customs Tariff 1921 (No. 25 of 1921), and when this Act was incorporated 
in Customs Tariff 1921-1926 further concessions were granted. 

On the introduction of the preferential treatment of British goods by the Common- 
wealth Tariff, it was required that British material or labour should represent not less 
than one-fourth the value of such goods. From the 1st September, 1911, it was required 
in regard to goods only partially manufactured in the United Kingdom, that the final 
process or processes of manufacture should have been performed in the United Kingdom 
and that the expenditure on material of British production and/or British labour should 
have been not less than one-fourth of the factory or works cost of the goods in the finished 
state. These conditions were superseded during the year 1925. 

Important alterations in the conditions governing the entry of goods into the Com- 
monwealth under the British Preferential Tariff were made during 1925. The amended 
conditions apply in regard to goods which are invoiced to Australia on and after Ist 


April, 1925. 
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Under the new conditions Preference is. granted in the Commonwealth as follows :— 


(a) To goods which are wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. : 

As to manufactured goods, these will only be considered “ wholly manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom” if in the raw materials used and in 
the finished goods no manufacturing process has been performed outside the 
United Kingdom which is being commercially performed in the United 
Kingdom. . 

The Minister shall determine what are to be regarded as raw materials, 
and ia such determination may include partially manufactured Australian 
materials. 

(b) To goods, not wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom 
in the terms of paragraph (a), provided they contain at least 75 per cent. of 
United Kingdom labour and/or material in their factory or works cost. 

(c) Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding paragraphs, to goods 
of a class or kind not commercially manufactured in Australia provided 
they contain at least 25 per cent. of United Kingdom labour and/or material 
in their factory or works cost. 

(d) It is essential in every case that the final process or processes of manufacture 
shall take place in the United Kingdom, and that the goods are consigned 
therefrom direct to Australia. 


It is also provided that the conditions of preference set out above shall apply (in 

addition to goods from the United Kingdom) to goods, claiming preference, shipped 
from any country to which the Commonwealth of Australia has extended Tariff Preference. 
whether the rates granted be those of the “British Preferential ‘Tariff, the “ Intermediate 
Tariff,”’ or special rates. 
On the basis of the imports during 1913, the preferential provisions of the Tariff of 
1908-11 covered 65 per cent. of the imports of merchandise of United Kingdom origin, 
the margin of preference being equal to 5 per cent. of the value of the goods. On the 
‘same basis the Tariff of 1921-26 has extended the application of the Preferential Tariff 
rates to 95 per cent. of the imports from the United Kingdom, and, at the same time, 
has increased the margin of preference to 13.5 per cent. ad valorem. The average 
equivalent ad valorem rate of duty payable under the Tariff of 1921-1926 on goods of 
United Kingdom origin is about 31 per cent., whereas the same goods under the General 
Tariff rates would be called upon to pay an average rate of about 44 per cent. 

An application of the Tariff of 1921-26 to the imports from the United Kingdom entered 
for home consumption during the year 1926-27 shows that the value of the goods of United 
Kingdom origin which participated in the preferential provisions of the Tariff was 
£62,712,290, upon which duty to the amount of £10,050,631 was collected. Under the 
General Tariff the same goods would have been required to pay £18,530,337 duty. Thus. 
had the conditions of the General Tariff operated on these goods £8,479,706 additional 
duty would have been paid, representing an average of 13.5 per cent. on the value of the 
goods. ; 

Of the £62,712,290 worth of goods mentioned above, £29,968,581 were ‘* free,”’ while 
the same goods if they had been imported from Other Countries would have paid duty 
to the amount of £3,756,686, representing an average ad valorem rate of 12.5 per cent. 
The value of goods from countries other than the United Kingdom which were 
adversely affected by the preferential provisions of the Tariff amounted to £64,489,582, 
and the duty collected thereon was £18,813,096, or £7,509,766 more than would have been 
paid under the British Preference Tariff Rates. 


3. Reciprocal Tariffs.—(i) General. The Tariff Act of 1921 introduced a new 
feature into Australian Tariffs in the form of an Intermediate Tariff. In submitting 
the schedule to Parliament, the Minister for Trade and Customs made the following 
statement of the object of the Intermediate Tariff:—‘‘ . . . the Minister is 
‘empowered under the Bill to enter into reciprocal arrangements with other Dominions 
of the British Crown. The Minister will be able, if we can arrange a satisfactory reciprocal 
agreement, to extend to other Dominions on individual items the British preference rate, 
or the intermediate rate, or, it may be, the general rate. Such agreements will be subject 
to the ratification of Parliament. The provision simply means that if any of our sister 
self-governing Dominions: desires to enter into reciprocal trade relationships with us, 
the Minister, with the British Preference Tariff, the Intermediate Tariff, and the General 


—w 
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Tariff before him, may bargain with the sister Dominion and come to an agreement 
which, as I say, must subsequently be ratified by Parliament. . . . There is a 
provision of a somewhat similar character in regard to other countries than the Dominions, 
the only difference being that the Minister is empowered to extend to countries other 
than the Dominions only the Intermediate Tariff; that is to say, in entering into such 
negotiations, he is precluded from offering to those countries what we might term, for 
the purposes of this Bill, the Empire rate. He is confined in his negotiations with these 
other countries to the Intermediate Tariff.” 


(ii) Union of South Africa. Until 1922, the Union of South Africa was the only 
British Dominion with which Australia had a reciprocal Tariff arrangement. The Com- 
monwealth Customs Tariff (South African Preference) Act, No. 17 of 1906 and subsequent 
amending Acts provided preferential rates of duty to be applied to certain imported 
goods “‘ when those goods are imported from and are the produce or manufacture of 
any of the British South African Colonies or Protectorates which are included within 
the South African Customs Union.” 

The Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906 was repealed by the Customs 
Tariff, 1926. The repeal came into operation on the lst July, 1926, at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, and thereafter the provisions of the Customs Tariff 1921-1926 applied in 
relation to goods imported from South Africa which are entered for home consumption 
after that time. 


(iti) Dominion of New Zealand. On the 11th April, 1922, an agreement was made 
between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand whereby 
goods specified in the schedule attached to the agreement should be admitted at the 
rates of duty set out in the schedule. In addition to the goods specially mentioned in 
the schedule, it is provided that “ all other goods being the produce or manufacture of 
Australia or New Zealand shall be dutiable at the rates applicable to goods being the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, upon entry into New Zealand or Australia 
respectively.” This agreement was ratified by the Commonwealth Parliament by the 
Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1922, and, by Proclamation dated 24th August, 
1922, came into operation on the lst September, 1922. A variation of the original agree- 
ment was ratified by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) No. 38 of 1926. In 
section 2, ‘‘ Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade ”’ of this chapter, the full 
text of the variation of the agreement is given. 

It has been estimated that during 1926-27, goods otherwise dutiable and amounting 
in value to £638,616 were admitted free under the provisions of the Preferential Tariff 
and the duty thus remitted was £142,004. In addition, goods valued at £716,974, which 
were dutiable under both general and preferential tariff were admitted, the duty remitted 
being £60,612. The total value of the customs concessions on the import of New 
Zealand goods was £202,816, representing a preference of 14.9 per cent. 


(iv) Dominion of Canada. The negotiations for a reciprocal trade treaty between 
Canada and Australia reached finality during September, 1925, and a reciprocal Tariff 
agreement between the two countries is now in operation. The commodities on which 
Canada grants preferential rates of duty to Australia are :—Beeswax, butter, brandy, 
champagne, cheese, currants, eggs, eucalyptus oil, fruits (dried, fresh, and pulped), 
fruits in cans, glue, honey, lard, meat (fresh and canned), onions, raisins, sugar, 
tallow, vegetables in tins, and wine. Australia’s preferential duties apply to the 
following Canadian imports :—Cash registers, corsets, fish, gloves, goloshes and rubber 
sand boots, etc., iron and steel tubes or pipes, printing machinery, paper (printing, 
typewriting and writing), typewriters, and vehicles, viz., motor chassis (unassembled 
and assembled), and vehicle parts, including undergear, axles, springs, hoods, wheels and 
bodies. 

Imports of Canadian origin entitled to preference were valued in 1926-27 at 
£2,561,000, the principal items being printing paper £683,944, and fish £492,171. 
Australian exports to Canada subject to preference amounted to £1,022,224, the 
principal item being sugar, £869,717. 

(v) Papua and New Guinea. Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea) Preference 
1926 provides for Customs Preference on goods the produce of Papua and on goods the 
produce of the Territory of New Guinea. Imports into Australia, direct from the Terri- 
tory of Papua or the Territory of New Guinea, of such of the goods specified in the schedule 
to the Act as were produced in the Territory from which they were imported, shall, 
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notwithstanding anything contained in the Customs Tariff 1921-1924, be free of duty. 
The goods specified in the schedule are coffee, dried fruit, viz., litchi, fresh fruits (various 
local fruits), edible fungi, green ginger, coco-nuts and kapok and sesame seeds. 


4. Preferential Tariff of the United Kingdom.—The post-war Tariff of the United 
Kingdom provides Preferential Customs rates on certain goods where they are shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise to have been consigned 
from and grown, produced, or manufactured in the British Empire. Manufactured 
articles generally are not entitled to the preferential rates unless 25 per cent. of their 
value is the result of labour within the British Empire. The principal items of interest 
to Australia which are accorded preferential treatment under the Tariff of the United 
Kingdom are :—Fruits, dried and preserved ; jam; fruit pulp; preserved milk; wine: 
and brandy. © 
; The question of Tariff Preference was discussed at the Imperial Economic Conference 
held in 1923, when the following resolution was adopted :— 


_“ This Imperial Economic Conference, holding that, especially in present circum- 
stances, all possible means should be taken to develop the resources of the Empire 
and trade between the Empire Countries, desires to affirm the resolution on the 
subject, of Imperial Preference passed by the Imperial War Conference of 1917.” 

The resolution was agreed to by all delegates, including the representative from 
Great Britain. The British Ministry in power at the time was prepared to grant certain 
increased preferences, but stipulated that their proposals could not go beyond the estab- 
lished fiscal system. 

"Before ‘the proposals could be submitted to the British Parliament the Ministry in 
power at the date of conference was defeated. The new Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald) announced, however, that the Imperial Preference resolutions of the Imperial 
Economic Conference would be discussed in the House of Commons during June, 1924, 
and that the debate would be unfettered and the votes on non-party lines. The proposals 
duly came before Parliament, and as a result of the debate on Imperial Preference, the 
first four resolutions, which proposed Imperial Preference without imposing any new 
charge upon the foreigner, were defeated by small majorities. The other six resolutions, 
‘of which notice had been given, were then withdrawn. 

After the election of October, 1924, ‘a new Ministry, with Mr. Stanley Baldwin as 
Prime Minister, came into office and, in the Budget submitted to the House of 
Commons during June, 1925, clauses dealing with increased Imperial preference on 
Empire-grown tobacco, preserved and dried fruits, jams and jellies, spirits, wine, sugar, 
and hops were proposed and adopted. The new rates of duty took effect on Ist July, 
1925, excepting that relating to hops, which came into operation on 16th August, 1925. 

On the basis of the quantities of dried fruits, spirits, wine, sugar, canned fruits and 
jams and jellies imported into the United Kingdom from Australia during the year 1926, 
as shown in the Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom, it is estimated 
that '£1,026,000 additional duty would have been collected if the same quantities of goods 
had been dutiable under the rates applicable to imports from foreign countries. 


~ 


~§ 15. Commonwealth Trade Representation in Overseas Countries. 


The Commonwealth is represented in the United Kingdom by the High Commissioner 
for Australia (Maj.-Gen, Hon. Sir G. de L, Ryrie, K.C.M.G., C.B., V.D.), with headquarters 
at Australia House, London. Oversea trade matters affecting Australia come within 
the scope of the duties attaching to the office of High Commissioner. 

_, The Commonwealth has a Trade Representative in France, with headquarters at 
Paris. This official is attached to the High Commissioner’s office, London. 

The first appointment of a Commissioner for Australia in the United States of 
America was made in 1918. Oversea trade matters affecting Australia come within the 
scope of the duties attaching to the office of Commissioner in United States of America. 

Early in 1921 a Commonwealth Trade Commissioner was appointed in China, with 
offices at Shanghai and Hong Kong. This office was terminated in 1923. In 1922, an 
Australian Trade Representative in the East was appointed, with headquarters at 
Singapore, but the appointment was terminated in March, 1925. 


rer - 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
A. SHIPPING. 


§ 1. System of Record. 


So far as oversea vessels are concerned the system of record treats Australia as a 
anit, and counts, therefore, only one entry and one clearance for each voyage, without 
regard to the number of States visited. 


On™the arrival at, or departure from, a port in Australia, whether from or}for an 
oversea country or from another port in Australia, the master or agent must “ enter ”’ 
the vessel with the Customs authorities at the port, and supply certain prescribed infor- 
mation in regard to the ship, passengers, and cargo. At the end of each month the 
information so obtained is entered on forms which are forwarded to the Commonwealth 
Burean of Census and Statistics. These forms, which collectively provide a complete 
record of the movements of every vessel in Australian waters, furnish the material for 
the compilation of the Shipping and Migration Returns. The arrangement referred to 
has been in operation since the Ist July, 1924. 


From the Ist July, 1914, the statistical year for the record of Trade and Shipping 
of Australia was altered from the calendar year to the fiscal year ending 30th June. 


Tn al] instances the tonnage quoted is net tonnage. 


§ 2. Oversea Shipping. 


1. Total Moyement.—The following table gives the number and tonnage of oversea 
steam and sailing vessels entering Australian ports during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA SHIPPING, ENTERED.—AUSTKALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Steam. Sailing. Total, 
Year. = ca: = 
Vessels. Tons Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons, 

| 9 US he 
1922-23 1,341 4,599,021 148 138,833 | 1,489 4,737,854 
1923-24 1,437 | 4,808,129 109 103,007 | 1,546 | 4,911,136 
1924-25 1,675 | 5,535,871 51 60,529 | 1,726 | 5,596,400 
1925-26 1,537 | - 5,245,222 46 58,583 | 1,583 | 5,303,805 
1926-27 1,598 | 5,512,840 26 46,030 | 1,624 | 5,558,870 


The average tonnage of vessels entered has risen from 3,182 tons per vessel in 1922-23 


to 3,421 tons in 1926-27. 


Particulars regarding the total oversea movement of shipping for each year from 


1822 to 1920-21 will be found in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 507. 


2. Comparison with other Countries.—The place of Australia among various countries 
in regard to oversea shipping is indicated in the following table, which gives the latest 
available figures for total tonnage and tonnage per head of population. 
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OVERSEA SHIPPING.—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Tonnage Entered and Cleared. 
Calendar 
Country. Year. Total. Per 
: ,000 omitted. Inha bitant. 
Australia " .. | 1927(a) | 11,164 1-79 
Belgium se ve ee mot 1926 53,942 6°85 
Brazil we 5? : ey 1926 72,526 1-96 
Canada Be ae = neal 1927 46,01 5(c) 4°83 
France ae 7 4 bus 1926 81,888(h) 2°00 
Germany hf os cea Bd 1925 64,656 | 1 "02 
Great Britain .. e i ve 1926 169,815 BE 75 
India an ae - | 1926 17,040 0:05 
Japan = * ¥. ie 1925 86,098 1-03 
Netherlands .. ss ae a3 1926 73,191 9-72 
New Zealand .. a 6 be 1926 4,499 3°34 
Norway mr be ce A 1926 11,974 4-29 
Spain ae ds ae ae 1926 56,133 2-51 
Sweden ba ae Ps = 1926 | 27,221 4-48 
Union of South Africa .. oe ~ 1926 | 12,742 1-69 
United States .. qo Ke se 1926 159,527(c) 1-36 
(a) To 30th June. (b) With cargoes only. (c) Exclusive of vessels trading on lakes and rivers 


between Canada and the United States. 


3. Shipping Communication with various Countries——In view of the defects in 
records purporting to show vessels and tonnage for particular countries (as pointed out 
on p. 265 of Official Year Book No. 17) it has been decided to restrict the statistics relating 
to the direction of shipping to and from Australia to the following tables in which countries 
situated on the main trade routes have been grouped. The grouping into larger geographical 
divisions to some extent avoids the limitations referred to, except in the case of Africa 
owing to its geographical situation as a place of call for vessels proceeding to or from other 
ports. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—DIRECTION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


: | 


1924-25. | 1925-26, | 1926-27. 


. 
Countries. and | 1922-23. |"1923-24. 
| 


Ballast. . 


TonnaGz ENTERED. 


United Kingdom and European { Cargo | 1,926,907 | 1,769,446 1,797,322 | 1,815,268 1,834,752 
Countries Ballast | " 72,819 | / 23,690 | 186,256 | 21,444 31.267 

| Cargo 392,526 | 500,001. 459,252 | 507,238 474.639 

New Zealand .. . Ballast | 167,187 | 401,959 | 393,706 | 256,008 | 212.958 
Asiatic Countries and Islands in Cargo 821,036 893,179 | 1,002,684 | 1,090,062 | 1,217,572 
the Pacific Ballast | 279,048 | 188,762 | ‘$90,300 (210,196 288,287 
nea { Cargo | 32,025 25,036 26,709 , 23,070 | 16,540 
Ballast | 122.660 | 24,015 | 145,216 66,494 91,582 

7 ‘argo | 911,026 | 1,059,229 | 1,188,091 | 1,283,078 | 1,353,526 

North and Central America { Ballast 2'o44e| ° 6,408 | 17,2935;  ... | | 27,298 
‘argo 5,470 12,039 18,895 10,373 1,840 

NE) OT ee | Ballast | = 4,211. | 8,377 | 25,784 20,584 8,684 
Cargo | 4,088,990 | 4,258,930 4,437,903 4,729,084 4.898.869 

Ballast | 648,864 | 652,206 | 1,158,497 574,721 | 660,001 


| =~ 
Total .. an 3 hs 4,737,854 | 4,911,136 | 5,596.400 | 5,303,805 5,558,870 


TONNAGE CLEARED, 


United Kingdom and Buropean { Cargo | 2,193,528 | 2,127,662 | 2,786,002 | 2,344,201 | 2,543,362 
Countries \ Ballast | 11,776 13,699 8,097 17,590 15,224 
ciomhantet, ¥ Cargo 518,972 | 792,565 | 768,625 | 678616 | 627.538 
oh Ballast | 49,097 61,943 59.349 57.710 41,020 
‘Asiatic Countries and Islands inf | Cargo 922,243 | 1,066,807 | 1,033,553 | T,120,019 | 1,181,485 
the Pacific Ballast | 100,882 | ‘198,982 | "994’592 | 7973054 | "298’862 
tne q + Cargo 121,175 | 105,127 | 174.697 | 1547250 155,300 
aS Ballast res saree - 14020 3,418 16,425 
rgo ’ f 8.476 | 492088 | 445,885 
North and Central America Ballast 85,011 175,201 58,762 | 162,008 | 199.209 
Rei - rgo 18,525 64.433 58,090 74.531 
South America Ballast | 23,675 8.745 3,583 3,840 6,309 
Cargo | 4,282,534 | 4,654,550 | 5,235,786 | 4,847,264 | 5,028,051 
Ballast | 220,391 | 357,128 | ‘368,383 | '517,620.| ‘577,049 

Total .. ii iin we bo las | (4,502,925 | 5,011,678 | 5,604,119 | 


5,364,884 | 5,605,100 
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e 4. Nationality of Oversea Shipping.—(i) General. The greater part of the shipping 
visiting Australia is of British nationality, though in 1926-27 the proportion of British 
tonnage, 74.68 per cent., was the lowest recorded since 1920-21, in which year the 
percentage was 69.69 per cent. 


\ Particulars of the nationality of oversea shipping for the last five years are given 
"in the following table :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—NATIONALITY OF VESSELS ENTERED, 
y 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Tonnage. 
Nationality. | 

| 1922-93. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 

| 

| | 

BRITIsH— | | 
Australian re ae 645,867 | 486,170 424,634 | 381,178 405,968 
United Kingdom .. | 2,754,316 | 2,939,210 | 3,209,865 | 2,967,317 | 3,097,888 
Canadian sr as 110,095 | 95,655 70,165 | 68,091 86,701 
New Zealand .. S:6 66,521 | 307,928 488,481 492,255 458,716 
Other British .. =¢ 72,438 | 55,302 62,772 | 76,226 102,201 
Cargo.. - | 3,226,702 | 3,342,994 | 3,418,124 | 3,549,627 | 3,704,196 
Ballast es 422,535 | 541,271 837,793 | 435,440 447,278 
Total British -- | 3,649,237 | 3,884,265 | 4,255,917 | 3,985,067 | 4,151,474 
Per cent. on total .. | 77.02 | 79.09 76.05 | 75.14 74.68 

ForEIGN— | | 
Danish axe Wetre 39,394 | 54,161 43,311 | 85,152 61,376 
Dutch Fic of 141,264 138,716 162,385 | 124,824 115,363 
Frenrh 4 A 114,102 | 84,701 104,312 | 109,417 | 99,832 
German Ss ne 44,666 44,354 81,213 76,650 140,810 
Italian Ae Bia 50,608 61,312 115,931 62,046 61,583 
Japanese ae Le 243,935 143,954 297,657 | 246,193 210,486 
Norwegian He ae 148,873 173,311 219,258 | 264,037 302,958 
Swedish $A ok $2,230 90,641 86,704 | 96,625 | 111,920 
United States .. ar 194,180 191,938 186,089 205,391 | 231,468 
Other Foreign .. °F 29,365 43,783 43,623 | 48,403 71,600 
Cargo.. He 862,288 915,936 | 1,019,779 1,179,457 | 1,194,673 
Ballast cs 226,329 110,935 320,704 | 139,281 212,723 
Total Foreign -- | 1,088,617 | 1,026,871 | 1,340,483 | 1,318,738 | 1,407,396 
Per cent. on total .. 22.98 20.91 23.95 | 24.86 25.32 
Cargo.. aio | 4,088,990 4,258,930 | 4,437,903 | 4,729,084 | 4,898,869 
Per cent. on total | 86.30 86.72 79.30 | 89.16 88.13 
Ballast -- | 648,864 652,206. |°1,158,497 | 574,721 660,001 
Per cent. on total | 13.70 13.28 20.70 | 10.84 11.87 
Grand Total .. | 4,737,854 | 4,911,136 | 5,596,400 | 5,303,805 | 5,558,870 


The Australian tonnage which entered Australia from overseas during the year 
1926-27 represented 7.30 per cent. of the total tonnage entered. This figure was less than 
the average for the quinquennium, which was 8.98 per cent., the decrease being due 
mainly to the disposal of vessels owned by the Commonwealth Government to foreign 
or other Australian’ owners. In the latter instance, the purchasers generally are using 
the vessels in the interstate trade. 


(ii) Proportion of British and Foreign with Oargo. (a) Tonnage of Vessels. The 
relative proportions of British and foreign tonnage which entered Australia with cargo 
during the last five years are given in the next table. These figures may be considered to 
indicate more accurately the proportion of the actual carrying trade done than does the 


total tonnage. 
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OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—PERCENTAGE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ENTERED WITH CARGO, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Nationality. | 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26 1926-27. 


British a: ae es 78.91 78.49 77.02 1}p° 76.06 75.61 


Foreign 21.09 21.51 22.98 | 24.94 | 24.39 


Total ns a 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 


During the period under review the average annual proportion of foreign tonnage 
entering with cargo was 23.08 per cent, 


(6) Tonnage of Cargo. In Transport and Communication Bulletin, No. 19 (p. 36) 
published by this Bureau, a statement is given of the tonnage of oversea cargo discharged 
and shipped during the year 1926-27 according to the nationalities of the vessels 
engaged in the carrying trade. 

While the tonnage of British vessels entering with cargo represented 75.61 per cent. 


of the total, the amount of cargo discharged from such vessels was 72.51 per cent. The 


foreign country which had the largest amount of shipping tonnage engaged with Australia 
during the year 1926-27 was Norway, its vessels contributing 5.45 per cent. of the total 
tonnage entered with cargo and 7.79 per cent. of the total cargo discharged and 7.26 
per cent. of the cargo shipped. 


(iii) Princtpal Foreign Countries Engaged. The following table shows the tonnage 
entered and cleared in connexion with the principal foreign countries engaged in the 
oversea carrying trade of Australia :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—FOREIGN TONNAGE, 1926-27. 


Nationality. 


Countries. Japanese. French. United States. | Dutch. 


Entered. SHOARAG, /eeneeeds Cleared.) Entered.| Cleared. Entered.| Cleared. 


Tons. | Tons. | Tous. | Tons. | Tons, | Tons. | Tons. | Tons 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES— | | | 
United Kingdom », <r 12,758 ie tack fed HR PRIS : 6,600 
‘France iA ee ” of 30,228 | 29,827 | aes : . eo 
Other European Countries a me 6,093 | 17,231 3,801 55,452 | 62,834 
ASIATIC COUNTRIES AND IS- 
ie LANDES IN THE PAOIFIO— 
etherlands East Indies oe s 1,109 4,960 3,529 | 17,881 . 
Japan aK .. | 167,815 | 168,465 |. a i ‘ z. a es 
Straits Settlements oy 3,247 6,022 “id _ kis me 37,274 | 44,932 
Other Asiatic Countries 6,786 | 8,087] 3. ue a ST.821 Weg. ck 
New Zealand ..: un 3,886 | 3,386 oe e: = ns Mee 
New Caledonia Nie ore ak 561,951 | 50,574 whe ae 2,060 
Other Pacific Islands .. 6,009 i." 11,560 | 11,562 os 5,257 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES 3c 8,011 NA i 1,427 2,452 
Norn AMERICAN COUN- | 
TRIES— | 
United States ‘ .. | 15,898 ais ee Suh 211,050 | 186,837 2,746 
Canada ae " 7,395 ve a ie 14,031 3,331 we 
South AMERICAN COoUN- , 
TRIES nt | eK 6,843 & 
With Cargo .. | 167,884 | 200,600 | 79,873 | 109,808 | 230,041 | 210,637 | 1 
In Ballast .. | 42,602 | 6,129 | 19,959 ie 1,427 | 39,406 "eis ee 
Total is +e | 210,486 | 206,729 | 99,832 | 109,803 | 231,468 | 250,043 | 115,363 129,286 


The largest proportion of the foreign tonnage entered is employed between its home 
ports or the colonies of its own country and Australia, e.g., French shipping is engaged 
chiefly between Australia, France and New Caledonia, while Dutch ships are employed 
‘almost entirely between Australia and the Netherlands, the Netherlands East Indies, or 
Straits Settlements. The bulk of the Japanese tonnage was recorded as entering from 
and clearing for Japan. ‘ 
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(iv). Nationality of Steam and Sailing Tonnage. A further analysis is appended, 
distinguishing between steam and sailing vessels of British and foreign nationality which 
entered Australia during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—NATIONALITY OF STEAM AND SAILING 
VESSELS ENTERED, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


1922-23. | 1923-24, | 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27 
| | | | 
Description and - 
Nationality of | Per- Per- =i | s 
Vesse!s. Ree cent-| Ton- ae Woes ces Ton- | Bae “hes Re 
| MAEC OE Vagal | ABE" kage | DSL ave. |) SESE | apelin TSC Wage, 
$ 1 | | 
Steam— bes | J | - 
British -. |3,634,411 79 |3,866,900 80 |4,242,511 | 77 |3,972,307 | 76 |4,146,144 75 
Foreign -- | 964,610 21 941,229 20 |1,293,360 23 |1,272,915 24 |1,366 696 25 
| | | 
| | | 
Total Steam 4,599,021 | 100 |4,808,129 | 100 15,535,871 | 100 |5,245,222 | 100 5,512,840 | 100 
| 


| 
(97) | (98) | (99) (99) | (99) 
| | | | | | 
Sailing— | | 
British .. | 14,826 | 11] 17,865) 17 | 18,406/ 22] 12,760) 22 5,380 | 12 
|} 45,823 | 78 | 40,700| 88 


Foreign .. | 124,007 | 89] 85,642] 83! 47,193 |" 78 


Total Sailing | 138,833 | 100 | 103,007 | 100 | 60,529 | 100 | 58,583 | 100 | 46,030 | 100 
/ } (8) | (2) (1) (1) 


Steam and Salling—' 


British 3,649,237,| 77 |3,884,265 79 |4,255,917 76 |8,985,067 76 |4,151,474 75 

Foreign s | 1,088,617 | 23 |1,026.871 21 (1,340,483 24 (1,318,738 25 |1,407,396 25 
| | | | | 

Total .. |4,737,854 | 100 |4,911,136 | 100 (5,596,400 | 100 |5,303,805_| 100 |5,558,870 | 100 


As might naturally be expected there was a considerable decline in the figures for 
sailing tonnage during the period under review. 


5. Tonnage in Ballast.—(i) Total and Percentage by Nationality. The following 
table shows the tonnage according to nationality of oversea vessels which entered and 
cleared Australia in ballast during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—TONNAGE IN BALLAST, 1922-23 TO 1926-27, 


/ Entered. Cleared. 
Year. | raat =a Ft 
) British. Foreign. Total. | British. | Foreign. | Total. 
ToTaL TONNAGE. 
| se | | 

1922-23 rs | 422,535 | 226,329 | 648,864 155,605 | 64,786 | 220,391 
1923-24 :. | 643,271 , 110,935 | 652,206 | 254,069 | 103,059 | 357,128 
1924-25 | 837,793 | 320,704 | 1,158,497 164,972 | 203,361 | 368,333 
1925-26 435,440 | 139,281 | 574,721 309,398 | 208,222 | 517,620 
1926-27 | 447,278 | 212,723 650,001 415,806 161,243 | 97,049 

| | 

PERCENTAGE. 

1922-23 on 11.58 20.79 13.70 | 4.49 | 6.23 4.89 
1923-24 % 13.93 10.80 13.28 | 6.48 | 9.46 Tals 
1924-25 Re 19.68 23.92 20.70 4.41 10.93 6.57 
1925-26 - 9.15 10.56 10.84 7.63 3.88 , 9.64 
1926-27 an 10.77 15.11 11.87 10.04 | 11.03 | 10.29 
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(ii) Tonnage entered in Ballast—States. The tonnage which entered each State in 
ballast during 1926-27 was as follows :— 


OVERSEA TONNAGE IN BALLAST ENTERING STATES, 1926-27. 
| | 
| 


\ 


State. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | s Aust. |W. Aust./ Tas. | N.Ter. | Total. 
| | | ae | 
Tonnage | 265, 247 | 67,994 a 7,639 | 73,052 | 211,272 29,922 | 4,875 | 660,001 
Percentage ¢ on 7 | 
| 1.16 Ry: 1.07) 32.01 4.53 0.74 100.00 
| 


total Oe Nee a 10.30 


In normal times the large exports of coal from New South Wales afford special induce- 
ments to vessels in search of freights. The tonnage in ballast into New South Wales 
is mainly for coal cargo, into Victoria for wheat, into South Australia for wheat and ore, 
and into Western Australia for timber and wheat. 


§ 3. Shipping of. Ports. 


1. Tonnage Entered.—The total shipping tonnage—oversea, interstate, and ceast- 
wise—which entered the more important ports of Australia during the year 1926-27, 
together with similar information in regard to some of the ports of New Zealand for the 
year 1927 and of Great Britain for the year 1926—will be found in the next table :-— 


SHIPPING OF PORTS, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Port Tae ald Port te 
2 | 

AUSTRALIA— ; | EneLanp anp WaLEs— | 
Sydney “is se 9,546,973 || London -. | 24,577,346 
Melbourne =e ars 7,324,530 | Liverpool (ine. Birkenhead) 15,950,054 
Adelaide Bic Be 4,877,664 || Southampton .. | 10,772,442 
Newcastle be + 4,815,525 || Plymouth 7 5: 751,295 
Brisbane aN mn 3,315,130 || Hull . : 5,598,950- 
Fremantle iG ie 3,283,438 || Cardiff nt: ie 5,084,954 
Townsville Ae % 1,028,106 Tyne Ports & 5,050.0 76 
Hobart Py aA 808,534 Manchester (ine. Runcorn) 4,031,120 
Geelong a as 770,886 | — Bristol a -» | 3,155,487 
Kembla ) os 709,003 Swansea ; .. | 2,760,963 
Pirie .. Se “a 684,501 Middlesbrough 2,403,640 
Cairns is we 618,026 Grimsby (ince. Immingham) 2,097,389 
Albany a ue 581,219 || Newport : 2,061,140 
Mackay A a 458,579 Beaumaris (ine. Holyhead) 1,872,553 
Bunbury i be 379,319 Dover 1,757,945 
Burnie ae a 371,516 Sunderland .. x 1,462,648 
Launceston  . as 369,082 Falmouth oe te 1,009,227 
Thursday Island 356,807 Blyth... - .. |. 985,807 
Wallaroo ee a 331,778 |! " 
Devonport ae Me 313,067 |) 
Bowen hls an 246,576 Scortanp— 
Rockhampton .. uk 212,541 Glasgow st ae 5,643,735. 

New ZeaLanp— Leith a ks 2,062,411 
Wellington... .. | 3,480,604 ; Cae 
Auckland ae a8 2,450,714. 
Lyttelton af Ne 1,961,630 NortHern [RELAND— 
Otago sy ie 951,504 Belfast # ik 4,105,819 


Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 19 gives more detailed information. 
regarding the shipping entered at Australian ports. 
\ 


_= - 
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§ 4. Vessels Built and Registered. 


1. Vessels Built.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in Australia during each of the calendar years 1923 to 1927, so far as such information 
can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The Merchant 
Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, does not, however, make 
it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burthen if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners. As the Shipping Registers are the source of information, it follows that the 
figures given below will be subject to additions in the future, inasmuch as vessels already 


built may be added to the register at some future date. ° 
VESSELS BUILT IN AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 
NuMBER, 
Steamers built of— ‘ 
Oil Pontoons, 
Year. Motor | Sailing. Dredges, Total. 
Wood. | Iron, | Steel. | COM | Total. | Vessels: ete 
1923 tom =e 3 1 4 9 1 2 16 
1924 2 te 2 4 14 A 18 
1925 50 a8 aa 6 6 19 Ty | 26 
1926 ats 1 we a ax 1 7 oh | a's 8 
1927 oa a ae 3 om ae 4 | ats 4 
TONNAGE. 
| 5 
Steamers. ee 3 Sailing. oe eae Total. 
Year. 
Net. Gross. | Net. Gross. | Net. Gross. | Net. Gross. Net. 


| Gross. 


1923 -- | 7,089 | 4,011 , 161 118 100 80 414 | 386 | 7,764 | 4,595 


1924 .. | 19,665 | 11,480} 331) 242| .. a . .. {19,996 | 11,722 
1925 .. | 4,074 |- 1,478 | 302] 238 13 Sule .. | 4,389 | 1,729 
1926 sf 36 | Taal OSeae Gon | a as ae ai 144 90 
1927 ‘ ey iat caylee in s Ee 76 52 


2. Vessels Registered.—The following table shows the number and net tonnage of 
steam, sailing, and other vessels on the registers of the States and of the Northern Territory 
on the 3lst December, 1927 :— 


VESSELS ON THE STATE REGISTERS, 3lst DECEMBER, 1927. 


i Barges, 
Steam, Sailing. Halk 
Dredges T 
; j , tal 
Fitted with etc., not WAST 
Pistes and Deedee and) Other. Auxiliary Other. Self- 
*, Nees Power. propelled. 
Net Net Net Net Net Net 
No.! Tons, No. Tons. No.! Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons No. Tons, 
h Wales .. 53| 1,522) 423) 91,863 226) 3,032) 282) 11,135) 49) 12,741 983) 120,293 
NT Ss : et oo 36} 3,841) 189) 188,929] 39 1,145 67| 4,412) 68] 27,575) 399) 225,902 
Queensland ae 19| 2,750) 53) 14,548) 37 492} 100} 1,517) 32] 4,405} 241/ 23,712 
South Australia .. 17 647| 79| 34,067} 47} 2,811 34 822) 50 7,601; 227 45,948 
Western Australia 9 178) 29) 14,826) 17 415} 815) 4,668) 23 7,210) 393) 27,292 
Tasmania as 6 478| 52) 3,751) 51) 1,246 68} 2,661 2 563} 179 8,699 
Northern Territory Be e oes 1 17 21 207) a we 22 224 
Total .. | 140] 9,411) 825] 347,984) 418 9,158} 837) 25,422} 224! 60,095) 2,444 452,070 


Particulars of the number of vessels on the registers classified according to tonnage 
will be found in the Transport and Communication Bulletin issued by this Bureau. 
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§ 5, Interstate Shipping. 


1. System of Record.—Interstate Shipping comprises two elements, viz. :—(a) 
Vessels engaged solely in interstate trade; and (b) Vessels trading between Australia 
and oversea countries and in the course of their voyage proceeding from one State to 
another. (It should be mentioned that these vessels, except under special circumstances, 
do not now engage in interstate carrying.) A detailed explanation of the methods adopted 
in dealing with the returns under each heading will be found on page 272 of Official Year 
Book No. 17, but limitation of space precludes its repetition in the present volume. 


* 


2. Vessels and Tonnage Entered.—The following table gives the number and tonnage 
of vessels recorded as having entered each State from any other State during each of the 
years 1922-23 to 1926-27. The shipping on the Murray River, between the States of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia is not included. 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING.—NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


States and Territory. | 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
| 
NUMBER, 
New South Wales iota! 1,848 2,071 1,902 1,759 2,022 
Victoria te sts 1,886 1,920 1,815 1,743 1,870 
Queensland #2 he 548 519 460 452 487 
South Australia .. ae 822 867 798 838 949 
Western Australia Si | 364 | 363 421 337 366 
Tasmania w a 1,169 1,198 | 1,091 | 1,024 | 1,014 
Northern Territory Fic 18 22 24 20 | 24 
/ | 
Total .. .. | 6,655 6955 | 6511 | 6178 | 6,732 
TONNAGE. 
New South Wales .. | 4,278,072 | 4,677,576 | 4,581,395 | 4,244,524 | 4,626,263 
Victoria en -. | 3,581,571 | 3,724,273 | 3,593,320 | 3,394,123 | 3,787,217 
. Queensland be on +» | 1,128,192 | 1,032,101 | 1,041,754 | 1,011,106 | 1,056,045 
South Australia .. .» | 2,453,776 | 2,501,928 | 2,348,566 2,391,535 | 2,725,309 
Western Australia -» | 1,680,730 | 1,668,713 | 1,900,077 | 1,648,977 1,778,919 
Tasmania rer -+ | 1,023,645 | 1,200,569 | 1,098,556 | 1,161,672 | 1,171,857 
Northern Territory xe 52,107 54,347 57,658 51,760 62,663 
Total Ae + (14,143,093 |14,859,507 14,621,326 13,903,697 15,208,273 


3. Oversea Vessels Moving Interstate—To ascertain the aggregate movement of 
shipping between the States during the year 1926-27, including the total interstate 
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movements of oversea vessels, the figures in the following table, which give the number 
and tonnage of vessels entered from or cleared for oversea countries via other Australian 


States, must be added to those in the table preceding :— 


SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES VIA 


OTHER AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1926-27. 


Entered. Cleared. Total. 
States and Territory. =n os 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage, Vessels. Tonnage, 

New South Wales 594 | 2,745,312 505 | 2,389,971 1,099 5,135,283 
Victoria 593 | 2,711,810 | 493 | 2,317,974 1,086 5,029,784 
Queensland .. 226 | 1,189,536 242 | 1,228,349 | 468 2,417,885 
South Australia 370 | 1,918,052 267 | 1,439,753 637 | 3,357,805 
Western Australia 59 209,635 8 26,227 | 67 235,862 
Tasmania - 25 | 98,902 | 88 | 502,396 | 113 601,298 
Northern Territory | Pe ee A im 

Total 1,867 8,873,247 | 1,603 | 7,904,670 3,470 | 16,777,917 

| 1 


Oversea vessels moving interstate are with few exceptions not engaged in the active 
interstate trade of Australia, but are merely proceeding to the several States in con- 
tinuation of their oversea voyage. 


4. Vessels engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—Eliminating all interstate movements 
ef oversea vessels, the number and tonnage of vessels engaged solely in the interstate 
trade for Australia as a whole during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 were as follows :— 2 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE 
TRADE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| Entered. Cleared. 
Year. 1 tie ails am 
No rons. No. Tons, 
1922-23 5,230 | 7,506,324 | 5,624 | 7,624,311 
1923-24 5,565 8,228,391 5,546 8,109,094 
1924-25 4,909 | 6,960,923 | 4,906 | 6,953,546 
1925-26 4,690 | 6,677,578 | 4,628 | 6,622,175 
1926-27 5,129 7,303,603 5,146 | 7,422,571 


5. Total Interstate Movement of Shipping.—{i) Australia. 
shows the total inward interstate movement of shipping for each of the years 1922-23 


to 1926-27 :— 


The appended table 


TOTAL INWARD INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING, 1922-23 TO 1926-27, 


Vessels. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-95, | 1925-26 1926-27, 

; Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Oversea vessels. Moving | 4/214,800 [14,487,674 | 15,856,487/ 15,001,492 | 16,777,917 
Vessols solely interstate .. |- 7,506,324 | 8,228,391 6,960,023) 6,677,578 | 7,422,571 
Total _ (21,721,124 |22,666,065 | 22,817,410 21,679,010 | 24,200,488 
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(ii) States. 


entered and cleared each State during 1926-27, 


oversea vessels :— 
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The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels which 
including the coastal movements of 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING OF EACH STATE, 1926-27. 


Entered. Cleared. 
States and Territory. | 
Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

| | 
New South Wales » 2,616 | 7,371,575 2,603 | 7,287,965 
Victoria 2,463 | 6,499,027 2,504 | 6,641,030 
Queensland 713 | 2,245,581 TLE 2,476,896 
South Australia 1,319 | 4,643,361 | 1,305 | 4,574,631 
Western Australia 425 | 1,988,554 370 | 1,824,593 
Tasmania a 1,039 | 1,270,759 1,040 | 1,331,563 
Northern Territory 24 | 62,663 23 | 63,810 

= | : 2 
Total, Australia 8,599 | 24,081,520 | 8,616 | 24,200,488 


6. Interstate and Coastal Services.—The subjoined table gives particulars, so far 
as they are available, of all steamships engaged in regular interstate or coastal services 
at the end of each of the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


AUSTRALIAN INTERSTATE AND COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 
Particulars. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1928. | 1927, 
Number of companies making 

returns At Se 35 39 41 44) 40 
Number of steamships . . 205 207 209 | 216 212 
Toe Gross 384,650 | 382,822 | 384,004 375,893, 398,894 
Be | Net 220,042 | 217,609 | 216,390 | 214,028) 214,703 
Horse-power (Nominal) 36,934 37,841 38,750 37,129, 39,545 
Number of [ tet class 9,184 9,538 9,110 8,686 7,909 

passengers | 

for which \ 2nd class and steer- | | 
licensed Kone ae is 4,756 4,343 4,204 3,650, 3,438 
‘ asters and officers 704 681 684 | 691 698 
Comproment ) Engineers 645 631 645 oa 662 
Crew 5,614 5,336 5,190 5,102, 5,176 


§ 6. Tonnage of Cargo. 


The table hereunder shows the aggregate tonnage of oversea cargo discharged and 
shipped in Australian ports, and the tonnage of interstate cargo shipped in all ports for 
the years 1922-23 to 1926-27. Cargo which was stated in cubic feet has been converted 
to weight on the basis of 40 cubic feet to the ton. 
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AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING—CARGO MOVEMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Oversea Cargo, Interstate 

Year. ee 
Discharged. Shipped, Shipped. 

4 Tons. Tons. re Tons. 
1922-23 we ste Ale oe 3,718,795 | 4,064,196 5,137,651 
1923-24 ie an hid oi 4,377,171 | 4,981,521 6,358,191 
1924-25 § i - .. | 4,696,112 | 6,498,098 | 6,413,975 
1925-26 a ous ons ic 5,342,621 5,169,407 5,735,973 
1926-27 oa 55 oan -. | 6,955,212 | 5,246,141 6,796,156 


More detailed information regarding the volume of trade at each of the principal ports 
is contained in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 19 issued by this Bureau. 


§ 7. Commonwealth Government Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Activities. 

1. Loca! Building Programme.—The original Commonwealth Government pro- 
gramme of ship construction in Australia provided for 48 vessels, 24 of which were to be 
wooden sailing vessels, and the remainder steel cargo ships. Owing to certain variations, 
the programme resulted in the building of 21 steel cargo vessels and 2 five-masted schooners 
with auxiliary power. 

Particulars of the vessels built in Australia to 3lst December, 1922, were included 
in a previous issue of this book (see Year Book Nos. 16, p. 273 and 17, p. 269). 


2. Vessels Built in the United Kingdom.—In addition to the vessels previously 
referred to, five steamers each approximately 8,450 tons net were constructed in yards 
in the United Kingdom. 

These vessels each have an approximate length of 520 feet by 68 feet beam, and a 
capacity of 900,000 cubic feet, of which 370,000 cubic feet are insulated. 


3. Australian Commonwealth Line of Steamers.—(i) Foundation of Line. The 
Commonwealth Shipping Act 1923 provided for the establishment of the Australian 
Commonwealth Line of Steamers under the control of a Board of Directors consisting of 
not less than three nor more than five members. The date at which the Act was to come 
into force was fixed by proclamation as Ist September, 1923. 

The whole of the right, title, and interest of the Commonwealth in and to the 50 
vessels (155,302 tons net) of the Commonwealth Government Line of Steamers, and 
appurtenances used for the purposes of such vessels, was vested in the Board, also four 
other vessels (15,442 tons net) which were under construction at the time of transfer. 
fhe valuation of the vessels, tackle, apparel, gear, furniture, stores and equipment was 
fixed at £4,718,150, office furniture and fittings at £7,500, and stores on hand £23,700, 
making a total of £4,749,350. 

The balance-sheet of the Commonwealth Shipping Board, covering the activities 
of the Australian Commonwealth Line of Steamers and the Cockatoo Island Dock- 
yard to the 31st March, 1927, shows liabilities to the total of £6,676,476 and assets 
£4,754,070. The operations for the three years 1923 to 1927 show an accumulated 
loss of £1,922,406, the loss on operations for 1926-27 being £593,572. 

(ii) Disposal of Line. At the end of the year 1927, the only vessels owned by the 
Commonwealth Government Line of Steamers were as follows (net tonnage in 
parenthesis) :—Largs Bay (8,432), Jervis Bay (8,423), Moreton Bay (8,420), Esperance 
Bay (8,415), and Hobson’s Bay (8,413) all one-class passenger-carrying steamers, and 
the freighters Fordsdale (5,661) and Ferndale (5,656) ; a total net tonnage of 53,420 tons. 

Following an investigation by the Parliamentary Joint Committee of Public Accounts 
into the operations of the Commonwealth Shipping Board, it was decided to dispose of 
the remaining vessels of the line, and tenders for their purchase were called in January, 
1928. Three tenders were submitted, and that on behalf of the White Star Line, 
£1,900,000, was accepted, and the sale effected in April, 1928. The contract of sale 
provided, inter alia, that the purchaser was to maintain a service equivalent to that 
provided under the management of the Commonwealth Shipping Board and also to 


maintain an efficient Australian organization. . 
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§ 8. World’s Shipping Tonnage. 


The table hereunder shows the number and gross tonnage of steam and motor, and 
of sailing vessels owned by the most important maritime countries, together with the 
proportion of the grand total owned by each country :— 


WORLD’S SHIPPING TONNAGE, Ist July, 1927. 


; Percentage 

Steam and Motor. Sailing. Total. on Total 
Nationality. fs = 
| | | 

Gross | Gross | Gross | Gross 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. | No ‘Tonnage. 
| 
Great Britain and | / / 

Nthn. Ireland 7,820 | 19,179,029 396 129,993 8,216 19,309,022 26.08 | 30.96 
Australia and jews . 

New Zealand 614 773,809 18 9,250 | 632 | 783,059 2.01 1.26 
Canada(a) aa 561 835,200 225 99,898 | 786 | 935,098 | 2.49 | 1.50 
Other British .. 682 773,637 229 53,128 911 826,765 | 2.89 1.33 
Total, British | | 5 

Empire -. | 9,677 | 21,561,675 868 292,269 | 10,545 | 21,853,944 | 33.47 | 35.05 

\ | 
Belgium site 221 494,839 3 | 4,390 | 224 | 499,229 OTe 0.80 
Denmark ais 649 1,031,798 99 28,048 | 748 1,059,846 2.37 | 1.70 
France foe 1,525 3,361,679 227 108,301 1,752 | 3,469,980 | 5.56 5.56 
Germany ee ie Ook 3,320,492 39 | 42,554 | 1,990 3,363,046 | 6.32 | 5.39 
Greece 60 474 1,025,730 10 | 3,083 | 484 | 1,028,813 | 1.54 | 1.65 
Holland Bs 1,125 2,645,025 31 | 8,978 | 1,156 2,654,003 | 3.67 4.26 
Italy .. oh 1,132 3,395,522 297 | 87,861 | 1,429 | 3,483,383 4.54 | 5.59 
Japan St: 2,035 4,033,304 20 / we 2,035 | 4,033,304 | 6.46 6.47 
Norway ee ihieeh 2,802,552 28 | 21,673 1,805 | 2,824,225 | 5.73 4.53 
Spain ere 793 1,135,725 92 25,644 885 1,161,369 | 2.81 1.86 
Sweden A 1,220 1,328,745 151 36,645 1,371 1,365,390 4.35 2.19. 
United States of ) 

America(b) .. 3,135 | 11,256,255 805 898,767 | 3,940 | 12,155,022 | 12.51 19,49 
Other Foreign | | | 

Countries be 2,606 3,122,974 | 532 282,999 3,138 | 3,405,973 9,96 5.46 
Total, Foreign | } 

Countries .. | 18,643 | 38,954,640 2,314 1,548,943 | 20,957 | 40,503,583 | 66.53 64.95 

/ a ee | 
Grand Total .. | 28,320 | 60,516,315 3,182 | 1,841,212 31,502 | 62,857,527 | 100.00 | 100.00 


(a) Sea-going. (b) Including Philippine Islands. 


The foregoing figures have been compiled from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, and 
vessels of 100 tons or upwards only have been included. 


§ 9. Ferries. 


1. New South Wales.—The ferry services in Port Jackson are under the control of 
two companies, which during the year 1927 had 68 vessels in commission, 66 of which 
were double-ended screw steamers, the remaining two being motor driven. It is claimed 


for the steamers that they are superior in size and equipment to boats employed on similar 
service in any other part of the world. 


‘ 


2. Victoria.—The Williamstown City Council owns one steamer which is engaged in 
the transport of passengers between Port Melbourne and Williamstown. ‘There are several 
other steamers which are engaged during the summer season in the carriage of passengere 


and goods to the several seaside resorts. Particulars of these services, however, are not 
included in the table in sub-par, 6 following. 


3. Queensland.—The Brisbane City Council and the Balmoral Shire Council! control 
the ferry services in the Metropolitan area, but such ferries are really substitutes for 
bridges and have therefore not been included in the table hereunder. 
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4. Western Australia.—The ferries plying on the Swan River during 1927 were 


operated by a private company, and consisted of 8 petrol-driven vessels, At South Perth 
the Western Australian Government employed 4 vessels, 2 of which were steamers. 


5. Tasmania.—In and around Hobart there were in 1927, 4 ferry services, 2 being 
controlled by private companies which had 6 steamers in commission, 1 by the Public 
Works Department with 2 motor-propelled vessels, and 1 by the Railway Department 
with 1 steamer. 


6. Particulars of Working.—The subjoined table shows for the year 1927, so far as 
returns are available, the most important items in connexion with the operation of the 
ferry services in the several States :— 


FERRIES.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING, 1927. 


| 
Particuiars, mike ae | Victoria. Pe ae he : Tasmania, Total 
Boats in Service— 
Steam a No. 66 ii 2 7 76 
Other ae No. 2 A 10 2 14 
Total te No. 68 1 12 9 90 
Number of passengers 
which boats are licensed 
to carry No. 46,380 342 1,759 2,850 51,331 
Revenue os £4 786,432 5,990 16,784 (d) 22,282 831,488 
Working Expenses £ | 719,880 daa kL 14,923 31,168 773,242 
Passengers carried(b) No. 51,471,816 300,000 1,275,713 (dq) 695,101 53,742,630 
Mileage of Boats miles (a) 19,050 92,674 94,895 (c) 206,619 
Accidents— 
Killed “eS No. 21 nt ad Py 21 
Injured ue No. 143 Ag 2 ¥ 145 
Employees— 
Salaried Staff No. 48 ys 3 1 52 
Wages Staff No. 1,184 8 29 37 1,258 


(a) Not Available, (b) Approximate. (c) Incomplete. (d) Exclusive of Bellerive Ferry. 


7. Other Seryices.—In addition to the foregoing there are throughout the several 
States a number of row-boat ferry services, and on many of the principal inland rivers 
punts are in operation. 


§ 10. Miscellaneous. 


1. Lighthouses.—Transport and Communication Bulletin No 14, published by this 
Bureau, contains a list of the principal lighthouses on the coast of Australia, giving 
details of the location, number, colour, character, period, candle-power, and visibility 
of each light so far as particulars are available. 


2. Distances by Sea.—A statement giving the distances by sea between the ports 
of the capital cities of Australia and the most important ports in other countries which 
trade with Australia was also included in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 14. 


3. Shipping Freight Rates.—The Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics 
gives a list of the ruling freight rates for general merchandise both in respect of oversea 
and interstate shipments. ‘The latest figures available, which give the rates current at 
30th June, 1928, show that the rate for general merchandise from Australia to United 
Kingdom and Continent was 63s. per ton weight or measurement, as compared with 55s. 
per ton in 1915. 

4. Depth of Water at Main Ports.—A table compiled from information supplied 
by the Director of Navigation showing the depth of water at the main ports of Australia 
at lst January, 1928, has been included in the Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 18. published by this Bureau. 

5. Shipping Casualties—Courts of Marine Inquiry are constituted by a Magistrate, 


assisted by skilled assessors, and when necessary are held at the principal port in each 
State and at Launceston (Tasmania). Such courts have power to deal with the 
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certificates of officers found to be at fault. Particulars of shipping casualties reported 
on or near the coast during the year 1926-27 are shown in the Transport and Communi- 
cation Bulletin No. 19. This information has also been furnished by the Director of 
Navigation. ; 


6. Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation.—({i) General. An account, 
in some detail, of the Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation was published 
in Official Year Book No. 17 (pp. 1053-5), but considerations of space preclude its 
repetition in this present volume. 


(ii) Amending Acts. Under the provisions of the Navigation Act 1926 (March, 1926). 
permission may be granted by the Governor-General in Council in certain specified 
circumstances to unlicensed British ships to engage in passenger tourist traffic 
between any specified Commonwealth ports. Certain vessels were granted permission 
to engage in the carriage of passengers between the port of Hobart and the ports of Bris- 
bane, Sydney and Melbourne during the period 6th March, 1926, to 31st May, 1926, and 
between the Ist January, 1927, and 3lst May, 1927. This permission may be renewed 
from time to time as occasion demands. The Navigation Act 1925 (July, 1925), conferred 
authority for the suspension, for any specified time, if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council such is expedient in the public interest, of the operation of the 
provisions of that part of the principal Act relating to the engagement of ships in the 
coasting trade by exempting under certain circumstances any ship or class of ships from 
compliance with any specified provision or provisions of the Act. 


7. Ports and Harbours.—A report in two volumes on Transport in Australia, with 
special reference to Ports and Harbours facilities, has been submitted to the Common- 
wealth Government by Sir George Buchanan, and published as a Parliamentary Paper, 
but the subject-matter is too voluminous to be dealt with in this present volume. 


B. RAILWAYS. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Introduction.—In the following pages statistics relating to State-owned lines 
are, in the main, dealt with separately from those under the control of the Commonwealth 
Government. The State railways are referred to throughout as “ State’ and the Com- 
monwealth railways as “‘ Federal” railways. A summary in regard to Federal and State 
railways will, however, be found in § 4 following. 


2. Improvement of Railway Statistics—LEarlier issues of the Year Book contain a 
condensation of the report issued in 1909 by the Commonwealth Statistician to the Minister 
for Home Affairs on the subject of The Desirability of Improved Statistics of Government 
Railways in Australia (see Year Book No. 7, page 598). 

Considerable improvement, both as regards the volume of information and the mode 
of presentation thereof in the statistical tables appearing in the reports of the several 
Railways Commissioners, has been made during recent years. 


3. Railway Communication in Australia.—(i) General. An account of the progress 
of railway construction in Australia since the opening of the first line in 1854 will be 
found in Year Book No. 6, p. 681. In the eastern, south-eastern and southern parts of 
Australia there is now a network of railway lines converging from the various agricultural. 
pastoral and mining districts towards the principal ports, which are themselves connected 
by systems of lines running approximately parallel to the coast. In the east, lines 
radiating from Cairns, Townsville, Rockhampton, Brisbane and Sydney extend inland 
in various directions for distances ranging up to over 600 miles ;-in the south-east there 
are numerous lines, those in Victoria converging towards Melbourne, while others in New 
South Wales have their terminus in Sydney ; in the south there are four main lines, with 
numerous branches, running from Melbourne; while from Adelaide one main ee with 
several branches to the coastal towns, runs inland in a northerly direction for a distance 
of nearly 700 miles and another line runs in a south-easterly direction to various ports 
meeting the main line from Melbourne on the border of South Australia and Victoria 
near Serviceton.' The South Australian and Victorian railway systems also meet on the 
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border at two other points, one near Pinnaroo, and the other at Rennick, near Mount 
Gambier. In Western Australia there is a connected system of main or trunk lines 
between the ports of the State and the agricultural, pastoral, and mining districts, and 
two short lines, one on the north-west, the other on the south coast, which are unconnected 
with the main system. In the northern portion of Queensland there were also several 
disconnected lines running inland from the more important ports, but during the year 
1924-26 an uninterrupted service as far north as Cairns was established. In Tasmania 
the principal towns are connected by a system of lines, and there are also, more 
especially in the western districts, several lines which have been constructed for the 
purpose of opening up mining districts. 

By the opening, in 1917, of the Trans-Australian railway from Port Augusta to 
Kalgoorlie, through communication by rail was established between the eastern States 
and the Western Australian railway system. 


(ii) The Main Interstate Lines. The main interstate lines, which permit of direct 
communication between the five capital cities—Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Perth—cover a distance from end to end of 3,474.80 miles or 3,479.82 miles via 
Newcastle. The schedule time for the journey from Brisbane to Perth is six days one 
hour forty-two minutes, the time being taken over all. 


The longest railway journey which can be undertaken in Australia on one continuous 
line of railway is from Dajarra in Queensland to Meekatharra in Western Australia. 
a total distance of approximately 5,500 miles. 


4. Non-conformity of Gauge.—(i) General. With but few exceptions, ali the railway 
lines in Australia open for general traffic are now owned and managed by the respective 
States in whose territory they run, or by the Commonwealth Government ; but, unfortu- 
nately, for the purpose of interstate traffic the construction of the various systems in 
different parts of Australia has proceeded without uniformity of gauge. A statement 
giving the reasons for the adoption of the various gauges in the several States appeared 
in Year Book No. 15, p. 534, but considerations of space preclude its repetition in the 
present issue. 


(ii) Interstate Junctions. Connexions at border stations were established as follows :—- 
Victoria and New South Wales, at Albury, 14th June, 1883; Victoria and South Australia, 
at Serviceton, 19th January, 1887 ; and New South Wales and Queensland, at Wallangarra, 
16th January, 1888. Through trains were unable to run on this latter section until the 
completion cf the Hawkesbury River Bridge on Ist May, 1889. On the 22nd October, 
1917, through communication from east to west was made possible by the opening of 
the Trans-Australian line. 


(iii) Proposals for Unification. The question of the unification of gauges in the severa! 
States has been under consideration for several years, and numerous conferences on the 
subject have been held from time to time between the several Railways Commissioners 
and between the Premiers of the States concerned. Reference to these conferences has 
been made in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Some advancement, however, has been made in this connexion by the commencement 
of a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge line between Kyogle (New South Wales) and South Brisbane 
(Queensland), which, when completed, will establish uninterrupted standard gauge 
communication between Sydney and South Brisbane. The mileage involved in this 
project is 87.12 miles, of which 60.56 miles is in Queensland Territory. The construction 
of this line is under the control of a Council, consisting of the Commonwealth Railways 
Commissioner, the Chief Railway Commissioner for New South Wales, and the 
Commissioner for Railways, Queensland. 

The following further proposals for modifying the disadvantages attending the 
multiplicity of gauges have been recommended to and accepted by Parliament by the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works :— 

(a) Extension of the Trans-Australian Railway from Port Augusta to Red Hill, 
83 miles of 4 ft. 84 in. gauge at the expense of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, which will at the expense of the South Australian Government lay 
a third rail to conform to the South Australian gauge of 5 ft.3 in. from a 
point near Port Pirie to’Red Hill; and 
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(b) Laying of a third rail from Red Hill to Adelaide by the South Australian 
Government at the expense of the Commonwealth Government to provide 
a railway of 4 ft. 8$ in. gauge over the existing 5 ft. 3 in. gauge line from 
Red Hill to Adelaide, a total distance-of approximately 107 miles. 


When these proposals are completed, through passengers over the Trans-Australian 
line will not need to change at Port Augusta and Terowie. 


(iv) Estimated Cost of Unification of Gauges. ‘The scheme recommended by the Royal 
Commission of 8th February, 1921, and adopted by the Prime Minister and Premiers 
of the several States in conference during November of the same year, as the first step, 
will provide a standard 4 ft. 8} in. gauge railway between Brisbane and Fremantle, and 
the conversion of the whole of the broad-gauge lines of Victoria and South Australia, at 
an estimated cost of £21,600,000, spread over a period of approximately eight years. 
The details of the estimate of £21,600,000, which provides for a main trunk line between 
Fremantle and Brisbane, and the conversion of the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge lines in Victoria and 
South Australia, together with the quota from each State and the Commonwealth 
Government in terms of the allocation of cost agreed upon, were given in a previous 
issue (see Year Book No. 16, p. 278). 


The estimated cost of converting the whole of the lines in the States concerned was 
given as approximately £57,200,000. 


5. Rolling Stock Gauges.—Allied to the question of the gauges of the railways of 
Australia is that of the rolling stock gauges in use, the rolling stock gauge being the 
maximum transverse dimensions to which the rolling stock may be constructed. Particu- 
lars in respect of such dimensions have been published in previous issues of this work. 
(See Official Year Book, No. 18, p. 274.) 


6. Mileage Open for Traffic, all Lines.—(i) General. In all the States the principle 
that the control, construction, and maintenance of the railways should be in the hands 
of the Government has long been adhered to, excepting in cases presenting unusual 
circumstances. In various parts of Australia, lines have been constructed and managed 
by private companies, but at the present time nearly the whole of the railway tratiic 
is in the hands of the State or Commonwealth Governments. A large proportion of 
the private lines has been laid down for the purpose of opening up forest lands, mining 
districts, or sugar areas, and these lines are not generally used for the conveyance of 
passengers or the public conveyance of goods. (See § 5 Private Railways, hereinafter.) 

The subjoined table shows the route mileage of Federal, State, and private lines 
open for traffic (exclusive of sidings and cross-overs) in each State for each of the years 
1922-23 to 1926-27. The railway mileage given for each State includes both Federal, 
State, and private railways in that State :— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—MILEAGE OPEN, 1923 TO 1927. 


State or Territory. 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
| Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

New South Wales .. | 5,689.18 | 5,847.13 | 5,986.39 | 6,072.46 | 6,080.68 
Victoria re: .. | 4,898.48 | 4,496.34 | 4,542.45 | 4,687.68 | 4,704.63 
Queensland a -» | 7,180.10.) 7,841.83. | 7,433.46 | 7,576.32 | 7,711.77 
South Australia .. .. | 3,503.40 | 3,577.01 | 3,577.01 | 3,624.41 | 3,659.49 
Western Australia an 4,844.93 | 4,908.77 | 5,040.65 | 5,202.23 | 5,244.13 
Tasmania ae Be 896.36 908.38 904.08 | 1,072.41 | 1,062.26 
Federal Capital Territory .. 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 
Northern Territory wn 198.68 198.68 198.68 198.68 198.68 

Australia .. .. | 26,711.07 | 27,283.08 | 27,687.66 | 28,439.13 | 28,666.58 


In previous issues of the Year Book particulars were given for different periods 
from 1855 onwards. (See No. 15, p. 537.) 
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(ii) Government and Private Lines Separately. The next table shows for each State 
(a) the length of lines owned by the State Government, and by the Commonwealth 
Government in that State, all of which lines are open for general use by the public, (6) the 
length of private lines available for general use by the public, and (c) the length of the 
private lines not so available. . The mileages specified in the case of Government and 
private lines are to the 30th June, 1927 ;— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—MILEAGE CLASSIFIED, 1926-27. 


| 
Government Lines— 


P; iv: 
| fivate | total open | 1 Btlvete, 
3tate or Territory. available for Or for special Grand 
State Federal General moe Purposes Total. 
: : tee Traftic. raffic. only. 
| | 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales 5,750.04 510 142.03 5,892.07 188.61 6,080. 68 
Victoria ae 4,634.22 te 24.94 | 4,659.16 45.47 4,704.63 
Queensland et 6,301.57 Be 302.02 | 6,603.59 |1,108.18 PTA SWI 
South Australia .. 2,527.80 | 1,075.41 33.80 3,637.01 22:48 | 3,659.49 
Western Australia 3,918.05 453.99 277.00 4,649.04 595,09 | 5,244.13 
Tasmania As 658. 25 = 187.61 845.86 216.40 | 1,062.26 
Federal Capital 
Territory on oe 4.94 30 4.94 a6 4.94 
Northern Territory | oe 198.68 ie 198.68 58 198.68 ° 


Australia .. |23,789.93 | 1,733.02 967.40 | 26,490.35 |2,176.23 | 28,666.58 


7. Comparative Railway Facilities—The mileage of line open to the public for 
general traffic (including both Government and private fines) is shown in the subjoined 
statement in relation to population and area respectively :— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—COMPARISON OF FACILITIES, 1927. 


| 

wen) Nor 

Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’ld. S.A. W.A. Tas. a Ter. Aust. 
| | er. : 


Mileage of Railway— 
Per 1,000 of popu- | 
lation .. | 2.66 | 2.73 | 8.62 | 6.41 |18.62 | 5.10 | 0.65 |46.64 | 4.65 
Per 1,000 sq. miles | 
or Territory .. |19.65 53.53 11.50 | 9.63 | 5.37 40.52 | 5.26 | 0.38 | 9.64 


| 


8. Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1926-27.—The next table gives a 
classification, according to gauge, of the total mileage, exclusive of sidings and crossovers, 
of (i) Federal railways, given in the State or Territory in which situated 5 (ii) State 
_ railways; (iii) Private railways open to the public for general traffic ; and (iv) Private 
. lines open for special purposes. Particulars of Government railways are up to the 30th 
June, 1927; of private railways open for general traffic, to the 31st December, 1927, as 
nearly as possible ; and of private railways open for special purposes to the 30th June, 


1927. 
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RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—GAUGES, 1926-27. 


State or Territory in 


Route mileage having a gauge of— 


Total. 
which situated. | | | F 
A gprs 5 ft. 8 in. 4 ft. 8} in.| 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 0 in. 2ft.6in. 2ft.3 snd 2 ft. Oin. 1 ft. 8 in.| 
| | | | : 
FEDERAL RAILWAYS. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. 
South Australia... iP 597,46 | 477,95 e A a te as -- | 1,075. So 
Western Australia .. | 453,99 Bf ji Bist + 453.9 
Federal Capital Terri- ! | 
tory. mo 4,94 . 4,94 
Northern Territory as 198, 68 198. 68 
ge 
Total as 1,056.39 | 676,63 | 1,733, 02 
StaTE RAILways. 
New South Wales .. A 5,710, 53 89,51 / = ‘ ae 5,750, 04 
Victoria .. | 4,512, 45 % a as | 121.77 rs = 4,634, 22 
Queensland a ee 6,271, 31 ite 4 Fe 30,26 6,301. 57 
South Australia .. |1,244.44 1.283136 | |. | : - 27527. 80 ) 
Western Australia .. Sor 3,918. 05 fe . 3,918.05 
Tasmania .. : oe 633, 42 | : F 24,83 | 658,25 
Total .. | 5,756, 88 | 5,710.53 |12,145.65 | 121,77 55.09 23,789, 93 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 
New South Wales .. a5 78,97 36, 73 oe ey 26,33 142,03 
Victoria .. A 13, 94 a ae, 11,00 a + . 24,94 
Queensland ae at: 124,22 =e 7.00 170,80 | + 302, 02 
South Australia 5 33,80 ae ine 33.80 
Western Australia .. 277,00 od 277.00 
Tasmania .. 171,12 16,49 187,61 
Total = 13, 94 78,97 642, 87 11,00 7.90 | 213, 62 967, 40 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 
New South Wales ... a 174,99 3.44 sy < . 10,18 188, 61 
Victoria .. ae 18,37 te 10,00 4,50 : ; 12,60 45,47 
Queensland é aN 245,16 ne ane ahs $63.02 1,108,18 
South Australia ‘ He 6,38 2.00 3.75 10,35 aa 22.48 
Western Australia .. 4 543, 84 ‘ te i 13, 75 37.50 595,09 
Tasmania .. a: 11,25 | 199. 64 5.98 | 85,52 41,01 Rd 216, 40 
Total 18,37 | 186.24] 925,08 | 16.86] 37.52 8.75 | 950,91 | 37.50 | 2,176.23 
ALL RAILWAYs. 
New South Wales re 5,964, 49 79,68 : ‘i a 36,51 é 6,080, 68 
Victoria .. 4,544, 76 af 10,00 16,5607} 12U7 77 kis 12.60 aa 4,704, 63 
Queensland iss S 6,640, 69 & 7,00 = 1,064.08 ue VM ee 
South Australia . 11,244, 44 597,46 | 1,795.11 6,38 2,00 3. 75 10,35 us 3,659, 49 
Western Australia .. AG 453,99 | 4,738, 89 a es F 18,75 | 87.50 | 5,244.13 
Tasmania .. mn 11,25 927,18 6,98 35, 52 82,33 _ 1,062, 26 
Federal Capital Terri- 
tory ae Ae 4,94 A ae 4,94 
Northern Territory .. ive 198, 68 be 198, 68 
GRAND ToTaL | 5,789,20 | 7,032.13 |14,390.23 27,86 | 166,29 3.75 |1,219.62 87.50 | 28,666, 58 
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§ 2. Federal Railways. 


1. General.—On the Ist January, 1911, the Commonwealth Government took over 
the Northern Territory from the South Australian Government, and at the same time 
the railways from Darwin to Pine Creek in the Northern Territory, and from Port Augusta 
to Oodnadatta in South Australia, came under its control. Subsequently the construction 
of a transcontinental line from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie in Western 
Australia was undertaken by the Commonwealth Government, while a line has been 
constructed in the Federal Capital Territory, connecting Canberra with the New South 
Wales railway system at Queanbeyan. In 1917 an Act was passed by which all the 
Federal railways were vested in a Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. 


2. Northern Territory Railway.—(i) Darwin to Katherine. On the Ist January, 
1911, the line from Darwin to Pine Creek came under the jurisdiction of the then 
Department of External Affairs, and was worked under the Administrator of the 
Northern Territory. As mentioned above, the management of this railway is now vested 
in the Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. 

In the Northern Territory Acceptance Act the construction of a transcontinental 
line from South Australia is provided for. The extension of the line from Pine Creek 
to Katherine River was completed, and the first train ran through to Emungalan 
(Katherine River) on 13th May, 1917. 

(ii) Proposed Hxtension. The recommendations of the Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on Public Works in connexion with the North-South line were indicated in 
a previous issue of this work. (See Year Book No. 18, p. 278.) 

(iii) Line Authorized for Construction. The Northern Territory Railway Extension 
Act 1923 provides for the construction of a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge line from the present terminus 
at Emungalan to Daly Waters, a distance of approximately 160 miles. The estimated 
cost of this line is £1,545,000, including the cost of a bridge over the Katherine 
River which was completed in May, 1926, although the first train crossed on 21st 
January, 1926. The terminus of the line was moved to the new station at Katherine 
River on 14th December, 1926, and at the 30th June, 1927, the rails had been laid a 
further distance of 29 miles from the Katherine River station towards Daly Waters. 


3. Port Augusta to Oodnadatta Raiiway.—(i) General. This line was taken over by 
the Commonwealth Government from 1st January, 1911, but was held under lease by the 
South Australian Government until 3lst December, 1913. From the lst January, 1914, the 
line was worked under agreement by the South Australian Government for and on behalf 
of the Commonwealth, but from Ist January, 1926, the management devolved upon the 
Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. 

(ii) Bxtension Authorized. The Railways (South Australia) Agreement Act 1926, 
assented to by the Commonwealth Parliament in February, 1926, ratified the agreement 
between the Commonwealth and South Australian Governments for the construction of a 
3 ft. 6 in. gnuge line between Port Augusta and Alice Springs. This involves the 
construction of an extension to Alice Springs of the existing 3 ft. 6 in. gauge line from 
Port Augusta to Oodnadatta. The estimated cost, exclusive of rolling stock, of the 
proposed extension, which comprises 292 miles, is £1,700,000. The permanent survey 
of the line has been completed, and, at 30th June, 1927, 143 miles of the line were laid. 
The remainder of the first section 21} miles from Oodnadatta has since been completed, 
and the contract for the construction of the balance of 2703 miles to Alice Springs was 
signed on the 11th August, 1927. 

4. Federal Capital Territory Railway—Queanbeyan-Canberra.—This line was built 
by the Railway Construction Branch of the Public Works Department, New South Wales, 
and, when completed, was taken over by the Chief Commissioner of Railways for that 
State, who worked the line for and on behalf of the Commonwealth Government 
until Ist July 1928, on which date the management was taken over by the Common- 
wealth Railways Commissioner. The line was opened for departmental goods traffic 
on 25th May, 1914. It connects with the New South Wales railway system at Quean- 
beyan, is 4.94 miles in length, and bas sidings of an aggregate length of 2.00 miles. - 

5. Trans-Australian Railway (Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta).—In the issue of the 
Year Book for 1918 (No. 11, pp. 663 to 666 and p. 1213), a short history of the construction 
of the Trans-Australian line is given, also a description of the country through which 
the line passes between Kalgoorlie and Port Augusta. 
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On the 22nd October, 1917, the first through train left Port Augusta with an official 
party on board for Kalgoorlie. It should be mentioned that owing to deviations from 
the original route, the length of this line was ae from 1,063.39 miles to 1,051.45 
miles, a saving of 11.94 miles. 


. 


6. Lines Open, Surveyed, etc.—The following table shows the lines open for traffic 
under the control of the Commonwealth Government at 30th June, 1927, together with 
the lines which have been or are being surveyed :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Terminals. Miles. 


OPEN FOR TRAFFIO. 


Trans-Australian—Port Augusta (South Australia) to Kalgoorlie (Western | 


Australia) | 1,051.45 
Central Australia Railway—Port Augusta to Oodnadatta (South Australia) 477.95 
Queanbeyan to Canberra (Federal Capital Territory) .. | 4.94 
North Australia Railway—Darwin to Emungalan, Katherine River cy | 198.68 

Total opened for traffic = < re .. | 1,733.02 


SURVEYED oR Brine SURVEYED. 


Kathorin’ River to Mataranka (Northern Territory) .. 2g ok 65.44 
Mataranka to Daly Waters (Northern gray -- be ue 95.00 
Kingoonya to Boorthanna (South Australia) . an ~ fe 176.44 
Oodnadatta to Alice Springs at a = 115.00 
Canberra to Jervis Bay (Federal Capital Territory) Sa 140.22 
Canberra (Federal Capital Territory) to Federal Capital Territory Border 
in the direction of Yass (New South Wales) 11.67 
Daly Waters (Northern Territory) to Oodnadatta (South Australia) ea 851.50 
Port Augusta to Crystal Brook (South Australia) os st 69.25 
——— 
Total surveyed or being surveyed oa 8 <i 1,524.52 


In addition, a trial survey from the proposed deep water port at Rocky Island (Gulf 
of Carpentaria) to Borroloola has been completed in connexion with the possibility of 
developing a port at the mouth of the McArthur River. 


7. Mileage open, worked, and Train miles run.—The next table shows the length 
of the Federal railways open for traffic, average miles worked, and the train miles run. 
in the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—MILEAGE OPEN, WORKED, AND TRAIN MILES, 1923 TO 
1927, 


MintEs Oren FoR TRAFFIC. 


Railway. 
Year ended 80th =a 
ee Trans- Central Federal Capital North ) 
Australian, Australia. Territory, | Australia. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

1923 .. ne 1,051 478 eae, 199 1,733 
1924 .. ne 1,051 478 5 199 1,733 
1925 .. be 1,051 478 5 199 1,733 
1926 .. oc 1,051 478 5 199 1,733 
1927 .. 3) 1,051 478 5 199 1,733: 
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RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—MILEAGE OPEN, WORKED, AND TRAIN MILES 
1923 ro 1927—continued. ‘ 


| Railway. 
Year ended 30th | = - $$ 
June— | oe ‘A | 7 | Total, 
| entral Federal Capital North 
| Australian, Australia. | Territory. | Australia. | 
AVERAGE Mites WoRKED. 

| Miles. | Miles. Miles Miles. Miles. 
1O23ee. ae 1,051 478 ie 199 | 1,733 
1924 .. gar 1,051 | 478 Bosh 199 1,733 
1925 .. apa 1,051 478 | 5 199 1,733 
1926 .. fi 1,051 478 | 5 199 | 1,733 
HOD T ais. ave 1,051 478 5 199 ioe 

Tran Mites Run. 

HOR ies ae 449,609 303,187 1,065 | 20,823 774,684 
1924 .. i 453,742 | 293,529 4,731 | 18,412 770,414 
1925 (a) Swe 472,459 | 283,762 | 5,999 51,279 813,499 
1926 (a) we 47} 322 | 192,773 | UBS. he 60,641 731,859 
1927 (a) Ae 487,160 | 263,227 | 12,402 | 69,872 832,661 


(a) Traffic Train Mileage (exclusive of ‘* Assistant ” and ‘‘ Light ’’ mileages). 


8. Cost of Construction and Equipment.—In the following table particulars are 
given of the cost of construction and equipment for traffic of the undermentioned railways 
for each of the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—CAPITAL COST, 1923 TO 1927. 


Railway. 


Year ended 29th Total. 


dane Trans- Central Federal Capital) North 
Australian. |, Australia. By ae Australia. 
( 


ToraL Cost of ConsTRUCTION AND Equipment or Lines OPEN. 


| £ £ £ £ £ 
1923 .. .. | 17,301,433 | a2,309,136 48,144 1,725,666 11,384,379 
1924 .. He 7,379,785 | a2,342,490 60,720 | 1,726,877 11,499,872 
1925 .. .. |» 7,485,771 | 22,554,068 50,720 1,727,412 11,767,971 
1926 .. se 7,515,553 2,663,099 50,974 1,736,360 11,965,986 
1927 .. ate 7,614,277 2,854,801 82,945 1,750,772 12,302,795 


Cost PER MILE OPEN. 


1923 .. ze 6,944 | 4,831 | 9,746 8,686 6,569 
1924 .. che 7,019 | 4,901 10,267 8,692 6,636 
1925... te 7,072 | a5,345 10,267 8,694 6,790 
1926 .. a 7,148 | 5,572 10,318 8,739 6,905 
iS yahoo xe 7,242 | 5,973 13,964 | 8,812 7,099 


| 


(a) Exclusive of Rolling Stock the property of South Australian Government Railways, 
(b) Exclusive of Rolling Stock the property of New South Wales Government Railways. 


The sum of £1,533,027 of which £109,990 was for surveys, etc., has been provided 
from revenue for capital purposes to 30th June, 1927, and has been included in the total 


shown above. 


9. Gross Revenue.—(i) Total, per average mile worked, and per train mile run. The 
following table shows the total revenue from all sources, the revenue per average mile 
worked, and the revenue per train mile run for each of the undermentioned railways 
for the financial years 1923 to 1927 inclusive :— 
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RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—GROSS REVENUE, TOTAL, ETC., 1923 TO 1927. 


Railway. | 
jb vp a Trans- Central Teoital | North. | Total. 
| Australian. Australia. Territory. Australia. / 
; : . 
Torat Gross REVENUE. 
£ e | & £ £ 

19230, 208,925 108,770 2,883 15,835 336,413 
1924008 227,420 105,124 4,080 | 16,802 353,426 
1925... wn £296,647, 110,256 7,029 35,180 409,112 
1926 .. 2 276,430 82,649 11,665 41,347 | 412,091 
192 ieee + ess s282 125,039 14,739 55,718 498,708 

Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE MrLE WORKED. 
1923 *.4 199 228 584 80 194 
1924 .. 216 220 826 85 204 
1925 .. 24 in 231 1,423 177 236 
1926 .. 263 WB) 2.363 208 238 
1927 .. 288 262 2,985 280s} 288 

Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE RUN. 

| d. d. d. d. d. 
1923 .. | ghee 86.10 649.69 182-58 | 104,22 
1924 .. ~ al RDA 87.96 220.04 219.01 | 111.16 
1925 .. sa | LBINES IT) 93.25, | 281.20 164.65 | 120.69 
192620. x3 140.67 101.68 383.98 160.57 | 134.41 
EPA se 149.36 114,00°* | 285.22 19LSSS? =) 2 Pa4S 43 


(ii) Classification and Percentages. The gross revenue is composed of (a) receipts 
from coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, parcels, etc., by passenger 
trains; (b) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock; and (c) rents and miscel- 


laneous items. 


The subjoined table shows the gross revenue for 1923 to 1927 classified 


according to the three chief sources of receipts, together with their percentages on the tote! 


revenue. 


The totals of the three items are given in the preceding table. 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—RECEIPTS, VARIOUS SOURCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| Railway. 
Year Trans- Central | Federal Capital North Total 
ended | Australian, | Australia. Territory. Australia. otal. 
30th June— ‘ sz) oi i 
Per | Per | Per Per Per 
| Total. Gent. Total. Conte Total. Cent. Total. Uant. Total. Cent. 
Coaocnine TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 
£ % £ % £ % £ % £ { 
1928 138,304 | 66.20 | 17,027 | 16.48 47 | 1.68 307 | 2.51 | 156,67 ser 
1924 144,352 | 68.48 | 17,764 | 16.90 754 | 18.48 | 2,778 | 16.53 | 165,648 | 46.87 
1925 157,178 | 61.24 | 18,782 | 16.99 | 2,228 | 831.70 | 3,367 9.57 | 181,500 | 44.86 
1926 172,871 | 62.85 | 20,418 | 24.72 | 93,144 | 26.95 | 3,852 9.31 | 199,785 | 48.48 
1927 178,695 | 58.93 | 20,402 | 16.32 | 38,760 | 25.51 | 5,595 | 10.04 | 208,452 | 41.80 
Goops AND Livr Stock R&EcEIPTS. 
1923 31,005 | 14.84 | 87,552 | 80.49} 2,819 | 97.78 | 7,168 | 45.23 | 128,530 | 38.21 
1924 $4,486 | 15:16 | 84,278 | 80.17 | 8,826 | 81.52 | 6,141 | 36.55 | 128,231 | 36.20 
1925 , 53,313 | 20.77 | 88,544 | 80.31 | 4,801 | 68.80 | 19,859 | 55.03 | 166,017 | 40.58 
1926 51,370 | 18.59 | 68,479 | 70.74 | 8,521 | 73.05 | 22,886 | 55.86 | 141,256 | 34.28 
1927 63,947 | 21.09 | 103,407 | 82.70 | 10,979 | 74.49 | 25,777 | 46.26 | 204,110 } 40.93 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
1923 39,616 | 18.96 | 8,291 | 3.08 20) 1.08) 8,275 | 52.26 51,199 | 15.22 
1924 48.582 | 21.36 | 3.082 | 2.93 17| 0.59 7,888 | 46.92 | 59.547 | 1618 
1925 46,161 | 17.99 | 2,980 | 2.70 somal 12,454 | 35.40 61,595 | 15.06 
1926 ; 52,689 | 19.06 | 3,752 | 4.54 14,609 | 35.33 71,050 | 17.24 
MP 60,570 | 19.98 | 1,230 | 0.98 24,346 | .43.70 86,146 | 17.27 
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The miscellaneous receipts for the year 1926-27 include an amount of £28,514, revenue 


from dining cars and refreshment services on the Trans-Australian Railway. A sum of 
£27,854 was received from this source during the previous year. 


10. Working Expenses.—(i) Total. The following table shows the total working 
expenses, and the percentages on the corresponding gross revenues of each railway for 
each year from 1923 to 1927. 

Details of the annual expenditure on (a) maintenance of ways, works and buildings, 
(5) locomotives, carriages and wagons repairs and renewals, (c) traffic expenses, and (d) 
compensation, general and miscellaneous charges, are given in (iii) following. 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—WORKING EXPENSES, TOTAL, ETC., 1923 TO 1927. 


| Railway. 
Year ended 30th eee Cal lye cat He hs, Pe Total 
June— t Trans- Central | Federal Capital North i 
| Australian. Australia. | Territory. | Australia. 
ToraL Worxkina EXPENSES. 
23 =5 £ | a5, | £ 
O23 oe te 250,280 178,181 | 1,588 | 30,984 461,033 
1924 .. Ras 265,121 176,711 | 3,268 | 30,077 | 475,177 
1925... to 294,164 158,009 — 4,882 | 40,015 | 497,070 
1926 .. Bid 282,999 187,835 | 6,946 43,240 | 521,020 
UPA Ie oe 4 271,886 131,613 | 10,036 | 57,960 471,495 
PERCENTAGE OF WoRKING EXPENSES ON REVENUE. 
% | % | % % % 
1923 <5. She 119.79 163.81 55.08 195.67 | 142.83 
1924: 32 ae 116.58 168.10 80.10 179.01 137.04 
1925 .. ree 114.61 143.31 | 69.45 113.75 134.45 
1926 .. ort 102.38 22727. 59.55 — 104.58 126.43 
1927 .. ser 89.67 105.25 | 68.09 104.02 94.53 


The percentage of working expenses on revenue shows a distinct improvement 
during the year ended 30th June, 1927, the Federal Territory Railway, where large 
extraordinary expenditure in connexion with the opening of Parliament at Canberra 
was experienced during the year, being the only one of the four railways showing an 
increase. The improvement has been brought about in spite of higher prices of coal 
and other materials, and more liberal rates and conditions granted by the Arbitration 
Court, and is the result of closer supervision and control of expenditure. - 

(ii) Averages. The next table gives the working expenses per average mile worked 
and per train-mile run for each railway for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—WORKING EXPENSES, AVERAGES. 1923 TO 1927. 


Railway. 
eee eee ao | “ Trans- | Central cLbi ibaa! Capital North Total. 
| Australian. | Australia. Territory. | Australia. 
Workinc ExpENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WoRKED. ero ‘ 
3 £ £ | £ £ 
1923%- ste 238 373 322 156 | 266 
1924 .. of 252 ; 370 662 151 274 
1925 .. ee 280 | 331 988 | 201 287 
1926 .. re 269 393 1,406 218 301 
YOQRLS: it 254 | 275 2,032 292 272 
Worxkina EXPENSES PER TRAIN-MILE Ron. he) ey 
d. | d. d. | d. | d. 
1923 .. ee 133.60 | 141.04 357.85 | 357.11 | 142.83 
1924 .. 5 140852 there 14786) ere 176525: Por 9392.06 | 149.45 
1925 .. >» 149.43 133.64 195.31 | 187.29 | 146.65 
1926 .. we 144.10 233.85 234.04 | 171.18 | 170.86 
T9270 ads 133,95 | 120.00. | 194.21 | 199.08 | 135.90 


. 
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(iii) Classification and Percentages. fi 
working expenses among four chief heads of expenditure for the years 1 
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he subjoined table shows the distribution of 


923 to 1927, 


together with their percentages on the total working expenses which are given in 10 (i) 


hereinbefore :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Railway. 
= | 1. 
Trans- Central Federal Capital North Spann 
Year ended Australian. | Australia. | ‘Territory. Australia. 
30th June— fee L | 
Per - | ("Per | |) Per Per | Per 
Total. | Cent. | sae | Cent. | Total. | Cent. Total. | Cent. | Total. | Cent. 
MAINTENANCE. 
£ ONG aay UES fie en ea OG aes ee £ pe 
1923 72,822 | 29.10 | 83,014 | 46.59 810 | 51.01 | 16,350 | 52.77 | 172,996 | 37.52 
1924 77,892 | 29.88 | 71,087 | 40.23 711 | 21.76 | 13,858 | 46.08 | 163,548 | 34.42 
1925 83,219 | 28.29 | 57,411 | 36.33 906 | 18.56 | 14,155 | 35.37 | 155,691 | 31.32 
1926 88,490 | 31.27 |100,583 | 53.55 782 | 11.26 | 15,866 | 36.69 | 205,721 | 39.48 
1927 73,564 | 27.06 | 49,765 | 37.81 1,270 | 12.66 | 22,183 | 38.27 | 146,782 | 31.13 
Locomotive, CARRIAGE, AND WaGON CHARGES. 
1923 110,652 | 44.21 | 73,476 ; 41.24 721 | 45.40 | 7,528 | 24.30 | 192,377 | 41.78 
1924 ‘. | 4183107 | 43.42 | 84,029 | 47.55 | 1,900 | 58.14 | 8,179 27.19 | 209,215 | 44.03 
1925 .. | 183,467 | 45.37 | 77,809 | 49.24 2,756 | 56.45 | 12,891 | 32.22 | 226,923 | 45.66 
1926 . | 116966 | 41.33 | 61,694 | 32.84 | 4,257 61.29 | 14,336 | 33.15 | 197,253 | 37.86 
1927 - | 1997740 1 45.14 | 54,896 | 41.71 | 5,189 1 51.70 | 16,898 | 29.16 | 199,723 | 42.36 
TRAFFIC EXPENSES. 
1923 a 37,139 | 14.84 | 18.589 | 10.43 57] 3.59 6,481 | 20.92; 62,266 ; 13.51 
1924 4 39,936 | 15.06 | 18,533 | 10.49 | 657 | 20.10 7,346 | 24.42 | 68,472 | 13.99 
1925 pd 41,164.| 14.00 | 19,316 | 12.23 1,220 | 24.99 | 11,186 | 27.95 | 72,886 | 14.66 
1926 ‘ 40,927 | 14.46 | 19,994 | 10.65 | 1,907 | 27.45 | 11,784 | 27.26 | 74,612 | 14.32 
1927 : 42.185 |'15.52 | 20.512'| 15.59 | 3,577 | 35.64 | 17,381 | 29.99 | 93,655 | 17.74 
OTHER CHARGES. 
1923 = 29,667 | 11.85 | 98,102 | 1.74 | 625 2.01 | 38,394; 7.24 
1924 Es 82,186 | 12.14 | 3,062 | 1.73 694 2.31 35,942 | 7.56 
1925 ‘ 36,314 | 12.34} 38,473 | 2.20 | 1,783 4.46 | 41,570 | 8.36 
1926 ran 36,616 | 12.94 5,564 2.96 | 1,254 | 2.90 | 43,434 | 8.34 
1927 3 33,397 | 12.28! 6,440 | 4.89 | 1,498 | 2.58 | 41,835 | 8.77 
11. Passenger Journeys, and Tonnage of Goods and Live Stock.—{i) General. In 


the next table particulars are given of the passenger journeys and tonnage of goods and 
live stock carried on the Federal railways during the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—TRAFFIC, 1923 TO 1927. 


Railway. 
Year ended 80th 
June—- ‘Trans- Central Federal Capital North Total. 
Australian. Australia, Territory. Australia. ' 
PASSENGER JOURNEYS. 
“No® eee No. No. | No. No. 
TO2Se es 32,914 67,311 be | 3,063 103,288 
1924 .. 31,805 67,657 32,616 3,511 135,589 
1925... 32,362 65,322 110,499 3,798 211,981 
1926 .. “Wom “34,818 65,250 138,928 | 5,293 243'978 
1927... ) 34,779 55,284 125,605 5,716 221,384 
TonnaGE or Goops AnD Live Strook CaRRIED. 
, | tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1928. 54 Bo,2028 72,392 | 14,702 2,954 123,300 
1924 .. | 32,858 69,179 18,504 3,167 123,708. 
1925 .. 42,225 638,622 | 25,405 15,259 146,511 — 
1926 .. | 37,848 46,870 45,933 15,275 145,926 
1927 Us 43,503 81,048 84,450 15,612 224,613 
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PERCENTAGES OF WORKING EXPENSES ON GROSS REVENUE OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1865 TO 1927. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents throughout one year. The vertical side 
of a small square denotes throughout 10 per cent., the heavy zero lines being different for each State and 
Australia, with, however, the exceptions that the zero lines for Australia and Federal are identical. 


PERCENTAGES OF NET REVENUE ON CAPITAL COST OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1865 TO 1927. 
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EXPLANATION.-——_The base ot each small square represents throughout one year. The vertical side 
of a small square denotes 1 per cent., the thick zero hnes, however, for each State and Australia being 


ifferent, but the zero line for Federal is the same as that for Australia, : 
saat here the curve for any State falls below that State’s zero line, loss is indicated, the working expenses 


having exceeded the gross revenue. 


ee 
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FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF AUSTRALIA, 1870 TO 1927. 
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EXPLANATION.-- The base of each small square represents throughout one year. 
of the vertical height of each square varies according to the nature of the several curves, 


(See page 292.) 


The significance 


In the curve for the total capital cost, the vertical side of each square represents £5,000,000. 


In the curves for (i) gross revenue, (ii) working expenses, and (ili) net revenue, the vertical side 


of each small square represents £1,000,000. 


For the curve of average cost per mile open, the vertical side 


of each small square represents £1,000. The mileage open is shown by a dotted curve, the vertical side 
of each small square representing 500 miles. 


a 
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(ii) Passenger- Mileage Summary. The appended table gives particulars of 
“« Passenger-Mileage ” on each of the Federal railways for the year 1926-27 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—PASSENGER-MILES SUMMARY, 1926-27. 


4 
oO & © o care 
‘ & 5 3 oo. ay 
& 5 8 j|fed | 88 | ee | ex : 
Ee ie Se A Byles f bo aa ERS = 
Ree by On ss 2 /40o ag ome4 ma shea 
Railway. oa 3 bo = 23m/eS™ | o8s) of C2 |p Pod 
=| wt ba awd ao Wg o 0 
og | go mg B50 / S820 S ay eSiclss Sea |soas 
TD am ga 3g SSS] eS2 5| SAE) Bs *; ie oeans 
Qs as a On OAH!) oO oo. © cae} an 3% 
Sk Bas om 808 | plas pPHE | pao fx slo 
aa |2eS| ss | dae | asses] q8S)/ 488) =82 Gaze 
000 
Bricbeds £ Miles. Caei|ee: ee a. 
Trans-Australian .. |372,517| 34,779 29,871! 139,869 80 Soo 1512) 4 0 5 28,409 
Central Australia ae 46,070| 55,284 2,648) 15,500 57 48) 4) 140100) 6) 72 5,541 
Federal Capital Terri- 
tory oo ae: 7,880} 125,605 494 2,732 63 4/1.33 | 0 O 54, 100,115 
North Australia 7,221 5,716 618 5,123 86 108 | 1.98 | 017 11 3,113 


(iii) Zon-Mileage Summary. Particulars of ton-mileage are shown hereunder in 
respect of each of the Federal railways for the year 1926-27 : 


RAILWAYS, FEPERAL.—‘‘ TON-MILEAGE ’’ SUMMARY, 1926-27. 


| Average 
| : Density of 
Goods Total | Total Freight- Average Harnings Traffic per 
Trai T om, Goods paying acl per Ke 
Railway. sy ay ‘on; | Warnings, Load Ba) A ipon= | >verade 
Mileage .| Carried. | Miles. ‘ per ton. rary) Mile 
| per Train Mile. Worked 
| Mile. orees: 
,000 ; 
| CHART AL £ Tons. Miles. d. 
Trans-Australian .. 114,643 43,503 10,350 63,947 90 238 1,48 9,843 
Central Australia .. | 217,157 | 81,048 12,706 103,407 59 15% 1,95 26,583 
Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory .. Bee 4,522 84,450 421 10,979 93 5 6,26 85,279 
North Australia .. 62,651 15,612 2,702 25,777 3 LIB PIA AS) 13,601 


12. Passenger Fares, Goods Rates, and Parcel Rates.—In previous issues of the 
Year Book particulars were included of Passenger Fares, Goods Rates (Ordinary Goods and 
Agricultural Produce), and Parcels Rates, but it is not proposed to republish this informa- 


tion herein. 


13. Rolling Stock, 1927.—The following table shows the numbers of locomotives 
and rolling stock in use on the Federal railways, classified according to gauge :-- 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK, 1927. 


Gauge. | Gauge. Gauge, 

| ae =—= Se 

| Total. Total. Total. 
4 ft. 4 ft. 4 ft. 8 ft. 61 
waineg 8} in. 3 ft. 6 in. 84 in. 3 ft. 6 in. 8} in. . Sin. : 
HER THAN 

LocomorivEs. CoAOHING STOCK. A ala scma 
Trans- Australian 68 os 68 49 is 49 734 ae 734 
Central Australia a 21 21 i 12 12 2H 308 308 
North Australia wis 13 13 = 12 12) a 312 312 
Total Ap 68 34 102 49 24 73 734 620 1,854 


The Federal Capital Territory Railway was worked by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment Railway Department, using its own rolling stock. 


0.6034.—10 
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14. Employees.—(i) General. The following table shows the number of employees 
on the Federal railways at 30th June in each year from 1923 to 1927 inclusive, 
classified according to salaried and wages staffs :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—EMPLOYEES, 1923 TO 1927. 


30th June— 
= = = “3 
1923. | 1924, | 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Railway. | | | 
| a) oi j ey j 
. | . / - 

'Salaried| Wages Salaried) Wages Salaried) Wages Salaried Wages |Salaried) Wages 
Staff. | Staff. _ Staff. Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff 

7 | } | | ] 

ae ow a | vive | ) re } 
No. No. | No. No. | No. | No. || No. | No. | No- |) No: 
Trans-Australian 157 852 | 162| 761 | 173; 906) 870 | 132 | sil 
Central Australia.. | (a) (ay (a) (a) | (a) | (@) |e 218 345 66 | 523 
North Australia .. 9 71 | 14 107 | 17| 1471) | 184 29}; 648 

Federal Capital | | | 

Territory (b) .. | as exe a =: | os 4 Sn eee = = | 

kez | | (c . 
| | H | 
Total Rs 166 923 176 868 | 190 | 1,053 | 218 1,308 227 | 1,982 
| i / | 


(a) Worked by South Australian Government Railways. 
(b) Worked by New South Wales Government Railways. 


Of the 227 salaried staff employed, 32 were engaged in the Construction Branch 
(4 on the Trans-Australian Line, 15 on the Central Australia Line, and 13 on the North 
Australia Line), the corresponding particulars for the wages staff being :—Trans- 
Australian Line 166, Central Australia Line 264, and North Australia Line 487, a total 


of 917 persons. 


(ii) Average Employed throughout Year. The average number of employees throughout 
the year 1926-27 was 227 salaried staff (32 of whom were on construction work) and 1,750 
wages staff (Construction, 697). 


15. Accidents.—(i) Classification. The table hereunder furnishes a classification of 
accidents on the Federal railways during the year 1926-27 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—ACCIDENTS, 1926-27. 


{ 


Trans- | Central Septet 


Australian, | Australia. — Territory. 
Classification. | 


North | All 
: Federal 
Australia. Railway: 


Killed. jyrea, Killed,| jeg, Killed.| ;,J% 3 Killed.| bey |Kitled.| 51%, 


Train Accidents— 
Passengers er 
Employees 0 os Ae si wa ae) bats 

Accidents on line (other than 1 ae 2 7 = 
train accidents)— | 

Passenyers Su oie 6 ws st 
Employees os ue Sh SE s 
Other Persons .. ae ae ae ey oe a se a 1 1 i 

Shunting Accidents— |e ce 
Passengers Ss a os on ne es ae 
Employees ae a ny 4 Rie 3 1 a SS of tal ae 
Other Persons... re sc sh Sa =o ae an a x ; 

Employees proceeding to or tne is % 
from duty within the Rail- 
way boundary .. ... 

Persons killed or injured at 
crossings Ne ai oe - ve a oe Kc . 

Trespassers ee 46 oc 1 we 2 ae eS ss 33 : § 

Miscellaneous ss on an siete oc AS os me ee a 


~I 
- 
7 
’ 

. 
_ 
e 


Total ms 85 - 12 ih 5 il <2 a 5 2 22 
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(ii) Particulars for Quinquennium 1923-27. The following table shows the number 
of accidents in each of the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—ACCIDENTS, 1923 TO 1927. 


Number of Persons. 


Railway. | Killed. Injured, 
1923. | 1924, | 1925, | 1926. | 1927. | 1923. | 1924, | 1925. | 1926. | 1927, 
z } ee = : 
Trans-Australian } 1 iE ae | 
Central Australia | Sey lal oc 2 ae = 4 ? 3 is ss 
Federal Capital | | | 
Territory rail ayaa | = Bs 3 i 56 
North Australia .. | (2 | “i bd fe na 1 q “4 * 5 
Total se | 2 2 1 2 22 17 13 24 22 


§ 3. State Railways. 


1. Administration and Control of State Railways.—The policy of Government 
sontrol of the railways has been adopted in each State, and earlier issues of the Year 
Book (see No.-6, p. 693) contain a description of the methods adopted by the various 
State Governments in the control and management of their railways. 


2. Mileage Open, 1923 to 1927.—(i) General. The following table shows the length 
of State railways open for traffic on the 30th June in the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ended 80th JTune— | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | All States. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles, 
AV25. ie aye 5,318 | 4,333 | 6,906 | 2,373 | 3,555 663 | 22,148 
1924 7. “8 od 5,523 | 4,434 | 6,040 | 2,452 | 3,629 673 | 22,751 
1925... Si) Be 5,655 | 4,483 | 6,114 | 2,452 | 3,733 673 | 2, Ll 
1926-2 uns On 5,742 | 4,627 | 6,240 | 2,499 | 3,864 673 | 23,645 
AE PA te eters oie ae 5,750 | 4,634 | 6,302 | 2,528 | 3,918 658 | 23,790 
i] 


A graph indicating the mileage open in Australia at the end of each of the years 
1870 to 1927 accompanies this chapter. 

The appended statement shows the actual mileage opened for traffic in the year 
1927, also the annual average increase in mileage opened since 1917 in each State :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE OPENED ANNUALLY. 


Mileage. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | 8. Aust.| W. Aust, Tas. All . 


Mileage opened during 
1926-27 .. ne 8.22 | 6.95 | 61.53 | 28.70 | 53.70 |-14. 65a} 144.45 
Average annual mileag 


increase for 10 years to | 
30th June, 1927 .. | 131.30 | 51.16 | 108.78 | 30.71 | 49.29 | 7.66 | 378.90 


(a) The Sorell line was closed for traffic during the year, and no new mileage opened. 


(ii) New South Wales. During the year ended 30th June, 1927, the following 
extensions and new lines were opened for traffic :—Richmond to Kurrajong (6.98 miles) 
and Sydney Central Station to St. James, underground electric railway (1.24 miles), 
making a total for the year of 8.22 miles. 
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(iii) Victoria. Readjustments to existing lines and the opening of the Goroke to 
Morea (Carpolac) Line (9.05 miles) increased the mileage for the year 1926-27 by 6.95 
miles. 


(iv) Queensland. During 1926-27, 61.53 miles of new lines were opened for traffic, 
viz. :—Ceratodus to Mulgeldie (26.16 miles) ; Many Peaks to Barrimoon (14.55 miles) ; 
Nipan to Theodore (13.72 miles) ; and Mount Molloy to Rumula (7.10 miles). 


(v) South Australia. During the year 1926-27, 6.53 miles of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge 
(Paringa to Renmark 1.99 miles, and Bumbunga to Lochiel 4.54 miles), and 22.17 
miles (Kimba to Buckleboo) of 3 ft. 6in. gauge were opened for traffic, making a total 
increase for the year of 28.70 miles. 


(vi) Western Australia. The following new mileage was opened for traffic during 
the year :—Dwarda to Narrogin (37.01 miles), and Jardee to Pemberton (16.69 miles), 
making a total increase for the year of 53.70 miles. 


(vii) Tasmania. No new extensions were opened during the year. The Sorell line 
(Bellerive to Sorell), 14.65 miles, was closed for traffic on Ist July, 1926. 


3. Length and Gauge of Railway Systems in each State—In all the States the 
Government railways are grouped, for the convenience of administration and management, 
into several divisions or systems. A summary showing concisely the gauge and length 
of the main and branch lines included in each division or system in the different States 
for the year ended 30th June, 1927, is given in the Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 19 issued by this Bureau. ; 


4. Average Mileage Worked and Train-Miles Run.—The total mileage open for 
traffic at the end of each financial year has been given previously, but, in considering the 
returns relating to revenue and expenditure and other matters, it is desirable to know 
the average number of miles actually worked during each year. The next table shows the 
average number of miles worked and the total number of train-miles run by the Govern- 
ment railways of each State during the years 1923 to 1927 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE WORKED AND MILES RUN, 1923 TO 1927. 


| } | 
Ge San ing a | Vietoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust, | W. Aust, | Tasmania. | All States, 


AVERAGE MILEAGE WORKED. 


1923 = 5,197 | 4,314 5,868 2,359 | 3,552 663 

1924 Zp 5,460 4,369 5,960 23416 35593 668 50468 
1925 ca 5,571 4.448 6,078 23452 3,669 673 22)891 
1926 x 5,722 4,526 6,145 23491 3,837 673 23,394 
1927 a 5,747 4.627 6.259 27523 3,906 658 237720 


TRAIN-MiLES Run. 


1923 .. | 21,693,861 | 16,304,239 | 10,917,584 5,792,798 | 4,505,209 | 1,434,816 | 60. 

1924 .. | 28,755,807 | 17,244,507 | 11,647/077 | 6,791,620 | 4/839/285 | 1,416,216 gives ts 
1925 (a) .. | 23,304,916 | 17,482,006 | 12/107'995 | 6,653,248 | 4'843,304 | 1,358,980 | 65,750,449 
1926 (a) .. | 24,624,995 | 17,575,547 | 12,866,323 | 6,846,149 | 4,862,505 | 1,342,475 | 68,117,994 


1927 (a) =... _-| 26,325,847 | 18,030,749 | 11,905,663 6,959,734 5,273,894 | 1,303,023 69,798,910 


(a) Traffic Train Miles (exclusive of‘ Assistant " and “ Light" mileages). 


The particulars of train-miles run given in the foregoing table are not strictly com- 
parable over the quinquennium owing to the fact that “ assistant” and “light ” mileages 
have been excluded for the years 1924-25 to 1926-27. 


6. Lines under Construction, and Lines Authorized, 1927.—(i) General. The following 
statement gives particulars up to the 30th June, 1927, of the mileage of State railways 
a) under construction, and (b) authorized for construction but not commenced :— 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND AUTHORIZED, 
30th JUNE, 1927. 


Particulars, N.S.W. toy Q’land, S.A. | W.A,. Tas, All States. 
__(@ | 4 
Mileage under construc- | 
tion Ae .. | 274. 83))67.75| 253.00] 20.25 | 93.50 ae 709 .33 
Mileage authorized but | i 
not commenced -- | 408.57) 103.25] 1,165.00) 26.25 | 467.00 a 2,170.07 


(a) See sub-section (6) below. 
(6) Exclusive of 186 miles on which work has been suspended. 


_ (ii) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extensions of State railways 
since the year 1875, there are still, in some of the States, immense areas of country which 
are as yet practically undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settle- 
ment has been accomplished. The general policy of the States is to extend the existing 
lines inland in the form of light railways as settlement increases, and while it is true that 
lines which were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have 
been constructed from time to time for the purpose of encouraging settlement, the general 
principle that the railways should be self-supporting is kept in view. 


(a) New South Wales. The total mileage under construction was 274.83 miles, 
consisting of the following lines:—Ivanhoe to Menindie (117.44 miles); Booyong to 
Ballina (12.79 miles); Uranquinty towards Moon’s Siding (28.33 miles); Ungarie to 
Naradhan (38.09 miles); Kyogle to Richmond Gap (26.66 miles); Regent’s Park to 
Bankstown (2.35 miles); Moss Vale to Port Kembla (38.08 miles); and City and 
Suburban Railway (11.09 miles). 


(6) Victoria. In this State 29.75 miles of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge lines are being constructed, 
viz. :—Marnoo to Wallaloo (6.50 miles); Bowser to Peechelba (12.25 miles); South 
Kensington to West Footscray (2.50 miles); and Albion to Broadmeadows (8.50 miles). 
The Border Railways Act 1922 (Vic. 3194) provides for the construction of 38 miles in 
New South Wales Territory, viz.:—Gonn Crossing to Stony Crossing. On completion 
this line, which is of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, will be taken over and operated by the Victorian 
Railways Commissioners. 


(c) Queensland. In previous issues of the Year Book details were given of the scheme 
of railway construction under the provisions of the North Coast Railway Act 1910 (see 
Year Book No. 15, p. 551). On the 30th June, 1927, the following lines, of an aggregate 
length of 253 miles, were under construction :—Southern Division—4 ft. 84 in. gauge— 
South Richmond to Richmond Gap (68 miles); 3 ft. 6 in. gauge—Hannaford towards 
Surat (25 miles); and Mulgeldie to Monto (8 miles). Central Division—Barrimoon to 
Monto (30 miles); and Morella to Winton (68 miles). Northern Division-—Duchess to 
Mount Isa (54 miles). The following lines are partially constructed, but work thereon 
is temporarily suspended :—Wallaville to Kalliwa Creek (18 miles); Yaraka. to Rowell’s 
Creek (27 miles); Dajarra to Moonah Creek (41 miles); Thangool to Monto (63 miles) ; 
and Winton to 37-Mile (37 miles) ; a total of 186 miles. 


(d) South Australia. The construction of the following line was in progress at 30th 
June, 1927 :—5 ft. 3 in. gauge—Renmark to Barmera (20.25 miles). The conversion to 
5 ft. 3 in. gauge of the Western system (3 ft. 6 in. gauge), about 206 miles, is in hand, and 
nearing completion. 

(e) Western Australia. The following lines were in course of construction by the 


Public Works Department on the 30th June, 1927 :—Norseman to Salmon Gums (58.50 
miles); and Albany to Denmark Railway Extension (35 miles); a total of 93.50 miles. 


(f) Tasmania. At 30th June, 1927, no railway construction work was in progress. 
(iii) Lines Authorized for Construction. (a) New South Wales. At the 30th June, 


1927, the following lines had been authorized for construction but not commenced :— 
Gilgandra to Collie (21.51 miles); Grafton to South Grafton, with bridge over Clarence 
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River (2.34 miles) ; Camurra to Boggabilla (70 miles) ; Wyalong to Condobolin (33 miles); 
Jerilderie towards Deniliquin (25.00 miles); Rand to Bull Plain (27.55 miles); Canowindra 
to Gregra (33.87 miles); Tempe to East Hills (7.72 miles); St. Leonards to Eastwood 
(9.07 miles); Sandy Hollow, via Gulgong to Maryvale (146.5 miles); and Inverell to 
Ashford (32 miles) ; a. total distance of 408.57 miles. 


(b) Victoria. The following lines were authorized, but construction had not been 
commenced up to the end of June, 1927 :—5 ft. 3 in. gauge: La La Siding to Big Pat’s 
Creek (2.50 miles); Darling to Glen Waverley (5.75 miles); and Orbost to Brodribb 
(6 miles). Under the Border Railways Act 1922, the following lines have been 
approved for construction in New South Wales territory :—Yarrawonga (Victoria) to 
Oaklands (New South Wales) (37 miles); Euston (New South Wales) to Benanee and 
beyond (New South Wales) (30 miles); and Gol Gol Extension (22 miles); an aggregate 
_ distance of 103.25 miles. * 


(c)"Queensland. In addition to the new lines upon which work has been commenced, 
Parliament has authorized the construction of the following parts of the Great Western 
Railway—Section A, from Quilpie to Eromanga (120 miles); Section B, from Powell’s 
Creek (224 miles); Section C, from 37-Mile to Springvale (324 miles) ; and Section D, 
from Moonah Creek (216 miles). The following lines were also authorized for construction— 
Inglewood to Texas and Silverspur (44 miles); Mount Edwards to Maryvale (28 miles) ; 
Lanefield to Rosevale (17 miles); Gatton to Mount Sylvia (11 miles); Wandoan to Taroom 
(42 miles) ; Dirranbandi extension (52 miles) ; Yarraman to Nanango (16 miles) ; Brooloo 
to Kenilworth (10 miles); Dobbyn to Myally Creek (50 miles); and Peeramon towards 
Boongee (11 miles) ; a total of 1,165 miles. 


(d) South Australia. Parliament has authorized the construction of a line on the 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge from Keilpa to Mangalo Hall (26.25 miles). 


(ce) Western Australia. The following lines were authorized for construction up to 
the 30th June, 1927 :—Pemberton to Denmark (28 miles); Yarramony eastwards (85 
miles); Brookton to Dale River (27 miles); Lake Brown to Bullfinch (50 miles); 
Ejanding northwards (70 miles); Boyup Brook to Cranbrook (100 miles); and Manjimup 
to Mount Barker (107 miles); a total distance of 467 miles. 


(f) Tasmania. There were no new railways authorized on which work had not been 
commenced at 30th June, 1927. 


6. Cost of Construction and Equipment.—({i) General. The total cost of construction 
and equipment of the State railways as distinct from those owned by the Commonwealth 
Government at the 30th June, 1927, amounted to £291,482,553, representing an average 
cost’ of £47.35 per head of population. If the cost of railways owned by the Common- 
wealth Government is included, the total capital cost (£303,785,388) is equivalent to an 
amount of £49.26 per head of the population of the Commonwealth, while the total mileage 
open (25,522.95 miles) per 1,000 of population is 4.14 miles. Particulars of the capital 
expenditure incurred on lines open for traffic are given in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE AND COST TO 30th JUNE, 1927. 


| 2 ae 
Tes Total Cost of | | Mileage per 
State. | Trey Renee | cnn | Head of Paneletina 
(Route). Equipment. | Mile Open. | Population, |at str a 
| Miles, £ £ £ Miles. 
New South Wales (a) a | 5,750.04 | 111,226,149 19,344 46.92 2.43 
Victoria... .. | 4,634.22 |(b) 70,298,673 (b) 15,169 40.72 2.68 
Queensland .. .. | 6,801.57 | — 54,496,012 8,648 60.93 7.05 
South Australia (a) .. | 2,527.80 |(c) 28,120,046 |(c) 11,124 49.26 4.43 
Western Australia (a).. 3,918.05 20,855,604 5,322 | 54.16 10.18 
eeapincied: a 658.25 6,486,109 9,854 | 31.16 3.16 
All States a 23,789.93 291,482,593 12,252 47.35 3.87 


(a) Exelusive of Federal railways, 


(6) Exclusive of cost of line from Murrayville to Si 
f th 
(c) Exclusive of cost of line from Mount Gambier to Victorian border (ile? re Pro) 


—— sl 
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The lowest average cost (£5,322) per mile open is in Western Australia, and the highest 
(£19,344) in New South Wales, as compared with an average of £12,252 for all States. 
There were few costly engineering difficulties in Western Australia, and the fact that 
contractors were permitted to carry traffic during the term of their contracts considerably 
reduced expenditure, particularly in respect of all goldfield contracts. 


In the table above the figures relating to cost of construction and equipment do 
not include the discounts and flotation charges on loans allocated to the railways. This 
will explain the differences between the amounts shown therein for Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, and those shown in the Railway Reports for these 
States. 


(ii) Capital Cost, All Lines. (a) Total. The increase in the total capital cost of 
construction and equipment of Government railways for each year from 1923 to 1927 is 
shown in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—CAPITAL COST OF LINES OPEN, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 
Rbicniag dB mS | Vietoria. | Q'land. | 8. Asst lw. Aust, | Tasmania. a is 
. | 
1 
Totat Cost or Lines OPEN. 
| 
Sua £ £ £ | £ £ 
1928 .. | 87,713,871 | 64,615,435 | 44,823,991 | 20,234,003 |18,555,115 | 6,199,725 242,142,140 
1924 .. | 91,792,167 | 65,880,792 | 47,367,439 | 21,410,602 |18,967,443 | 6.374.784 251.793,227 
1925 .. | 98,060,216 | 67,136,069 | 49.453,595 | 23,627,283 |19,643.517 | 6,416,194 264,346,874 
1926 .. 103,674,668 | 68,888,145 | 51,555,649 | 25,529,866 |20,327,456 | 6,450,185 276,425,969 
1927 -- {111,226,149 | 70,298,673 | 54,496,012 | 28,120,046 |20,855,604 | 6,486,109 291,482,593 
Cost PER MILE OPEN. 
| | 
1923 e 16,494 14,883 | 7,590 | 8,527 5,219 9,346 10,938 
1924 = 16,621 14,856 | 7,842 | 8,733 5,227 9,474 11,067 
1925 = 17,338 14,974 | 8,088 | 9,641 5,263 9,535 11,438 
1926 a | 18,056 14,887 | 8,262 10,216 5,260 9,586 11,690 
1927 | 19,344 15,169 | 8,648 11,124 5,322 9,854 12,252 
i] 


(a) Exclueive of cost of line from Murrayville to South Australian border (12.53 miles). 
(b) Exclusive of cost of line from Mount Gambier to Victorian border (11.67 miles). 


(b) From Consolidated Revenue. The following table shows the amounts provided 
from Consolidated Revenue for construction and equipment to 30th June, 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FOR 


“= — = | 
goth some—| N-8:W. | Victoria, | Q"land | 8. Aust. |W. Aust, | Tasmania. | All States 
Settee detec | | 
| 
Sete 4 maar A AN Soom ee 
1927 ae 659,930 | 4,037,566 1,943,512 643,158 | 16,935 | 7,301,101 
| | 


(iii) Loan Expenditure. The subjoined table shows the total loan expenditure on 
Government railways (including lines both open and unopen) in each State, except 
Tasmania, and on Government railways and tramways in the latter State for the years 


1923 to 1927 :— 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year i | 
Poeun N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. 


| W. Aust. | Tas. (a) | All States. 
June— ) | 
| 
| 
| 


£ £ £ p wesc gee Yt “ag 
1923 .. | 4,177,273 | 1,674,643 | 2,134,162 | 659,120 | 519,557 | 254,120 | 9,418,875 
1924 .. | 2,914,722 | 1,395,282 | 2,318,205 | 779,441 | 561,988 250,514 | 8,220,152 
1925 .. | 4,246,963 | 1,483,720 | 1,741,805 (2,151,329 | 534,103 | 28,638 | 10,186,558 
1926 .. | 6,060,259 | 1,489,285 | 2,826,188 [2,764,511 | 642,854 | 17,255 | 13,800,352 
1927 .. | 6,229,347 | 1,821,005 | 2,470,083 2,460,555 | 642,225 29,824 | 13,653,039 


(a) Including tramways. 


The following statement shows the total loan expenditure on railways to the 30th 
June, 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1927. 


State. = <. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. §. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.a) All States. 


£ £ | £ = 
69,455,840 | 57,345,178 | 28,728,256 | 20,810,744 | 6,922,406 | 298,775,722 


£ 
Expenditure /115,513,298 | 


(a) Including tramways. 


7. Gross Revenue.—(i) General. The total revenue from all sources, the revenue 
per average mile worked, and the revenue per train-mile run during each financial year 
from 1923 to 1927 inclusive were as follows :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GROSS REVENUE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ended 80th | ws.w. | Victoria. | Qland. | S. Aust. |W. Anst.| Tas, | All States. 


June— 


| 


Toran Gross REVENUE. 


7 = £ | & £ £ £ 


| 
| 
£ 
10235 5. .- | 15,221,338 | 11,847,057 | 5,420,400 | 3,710,922 | 2,915,985 572,417 | 39,188,114 
19245 a ». | 15,616,577 | 11,958,635 | 5,714,036 | 3,929,428 | 3,227,371 585,468 | 41,031,515 
19257 <7 ++ | 16,769,452 | 12,759,197 7,109,210 | 4,012,736 | 3,359,501 548,256 44,558,352 
1926... ++ | 16,939,032 | 12,671,061 | 7,487,090 | 4,237,718 | 3,337.292 545,191 | 45,167,384 
1927 3. -- | 18,906,543 | 13,652,434 | 7,325,677 | 4,062,133 | 3,607,989 539,352 / 48,094,128 
a 


GROSS REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WoRKED. 


£ £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
LOZS iy a at 2,929 2,630 924 | 1,578. | 821 &63 1,785 
1924S, os 2,860 2,737 959 1,627 898 877 1,826 
1925... we 3,010 2,869 1,170 1,637 916 815 1,947 
1926... ave 2,960 2,798 1,210 1,701 870 810 1,930 
1927... +e 3,290 2,951 1,170 1,610 | 924 819 2,028 


Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN-MitE Run. 


1923 168. 39 166. 11 110: 15 188. 7 $ $ my: 
Ps i f : : .74 | 155.84 95.74 | 154.8 
1024 ease bauiag ote. 68 172.05 | 125.04 | 152.43 | 167.09 | 101.88 | ie0‘es 
1925 |. Bs 172.70 175.16 | 140.92 | 144.75 | 166.47 96.82 | 162.64 
1926 |. .. | 165.09 178.03 | 138.73 | 148.56 | 164.72 97.47 | 159.14 
1927 -., yeni > 179586 181.72 | 147.67 | 140.08 | 164.19 99.34 | 165.37 


The amounts of revenue earned per average mile worked and per train-mile run in 
respect of (a) coaching and (b) goods and live stock traffic, separately, are given later. 
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(ii) Coaching, Goods, and Miscellaneous Receipts. (a) Totals. The gross revenue 
is composed of (a) receipts from coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, 
parcels, etc., by passenger trains; (b) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock C 
and (c) rents and miscellaneous items. The subjoined table shows the gross revenue for 
1923 to 1927, classified according to the three chief sources of receipts. The total of the 
three items specified has already been given in the preceding paragraph. 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—COACHING, GOODS, ETC., RECEIPTS, 1923 TO 1927. 


ae et N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. All States. 
CoacHine TrAaFrio RucErrts. 
| 
£ 2 | £ cae SS 33 Ag 
1923 $ 6,694,353, 5,664,738 | 2,008,282 1,270,590} 972,318] 262,373 |16,872,654 
1924 .. | 6,797,888 5,914,559) 2,092,693) 1,286,298] 996,776 253,386 |17,341,600 
1925 .. | 6,942,093) 5,981,437} 2,482,026] 1,317,102 971,323} 221,668 |17,915,649 
1926 -» | 7,101,229) 6,070,555 | 2,454,689) 1,277,463) 969,160) 206,728 |18,079,824 
1927 .. | 7,473,545} | 2,516,476| 1,221,106] 980,762) 201,048 18,697,319 
Goops AnD Live Stock Trarric ReceErpts. 
| : 
1923 .. | 7,868,769] 4,953,192) 3,290,471] 2,378,034 1,768,211} 294,831 |20,553,508 
1924 -» | 8,096,274) 5,204,526) 3,487,987| 2,558,706) 2,050,707| 318,668 |21,716,868 
1925 -- | 9,010,929) 5,775,522) 4,477,985) 2,607,628] 2,198,322} 312,706 |24,383,092 
1926 -» | 8,941,123) 5,565,451) 4,817,222) 2,578,700) 2,174,895] 320,748 |24,398,139 
1927 .. |10,490,593| 6,344,096) 4,629,103) 2,662,866) 2,413,852} 319,276 |26,859,786 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
1923 rs 658,211} 729,127| 121,647 62,298} 175,456} 15,213 | 1,761,952 
1924 v2 722,415| 839,550} 133,356 84,424) 179,888) 13,414 | 1,973,047 
1925 ee 816,430) 1,002,238} 149,199 88,006; 189,856) 13,882 | 2,259,611 
1926 oa 896,680} 1,035,055} 165,179) 381,555} 193,237) 17,715 | 2,689,421 . 
1927 ae 942,405) 1,003,956; 180,098} 178,161) 213,375; 19,028 | 2,537,023 


The increase in miscellaneous receipts in the State of South Australia during 1925-26 
was due to the inclusion of £225,242 on account of Border Railway adjustments with the 
State of Victoria, and £78,619 earned by Bookstalls and Refreshment Rooms which were 
operated departmentally for the first time. 


(b) Percentages. The following table shows for the two years 1925-26 and 1926-27 
the percentage which each class of receipts bears to the total gross revenue :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—PERCENTAGES OF RECEIPTS, 1926 AND 1927. 


1926. . 1927, 
State. 
- Good id Miscel- 
Coaching. ia node rere Coaching. | Tive Stock.| laneous. 
to) Co) % rl 9 % % 
(0) (0) (9) (9) (¢) 
if ais 41.92 52.78 5.30 39.53 55.49 4.98 
pve iene ae 47.91 43.92 Solin 46.18 46.47 7.35 
Queensland .. te 33.01 64.77 2.22 34.35 63.19 2.46 
South Australia iF 30.15 60.85 9.00 30.06 65.55 4.39 
Western Australia .. 29 .04 65.17 5.79 27.18 66.90 5.92 
Tasmania .. ate 37.92 58.83 3.25 37.27 59.20 3.53 
All States A 40.03 54.02 5.95 38.88 55.85 5.27 
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(c) Averages for Coaching Traffic Receipts. The subjoined table shows the receipts 
from coaching traffic per average mile of line worked and per passenger-train-mile in each 


State for the year ended the 30th June, 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—COACHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS, AVERAGES, 1927. 


| 


Coaching Traffic Receipts. 
Number of nee 
State. | Passenger- i 
| Train-Miles. | Gros | Per Average | Per Passenger- 
| pee | Mile Worked. | ‘Train-Mile. 
ee Se | | 
No. £ £ d. 
New South Wales . , 15,043,747 7,473,545 1,300 119.23 
Victoria 11,846,258 6,304,382 1,363 127 .72 
Queensland ae ote 4,210,566 2,516,476 402 143.44 
South Australia ons .. _ 4,002,375 1,221,106 484 73.22 
Western Australia . | 2,122,285 980,762 251 110.91 
Tasmania . . 575,377 201,048 305 83.86 
| 
All States . | 37,800,608 788 118.71 


18,697,319 
| 


(a) Includes ‘‘ Assistant” and “ Light ” Mileage. 


(d) Averages for Goods and Live Stock Traffic. The gross receipts from goods and 
live stock traffic per average mile worked, per goods-train-mile, and per ton carried, 
for the year ended the 30th June, 1927, are given below :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GOODS AND LIVE-STOCK TRAFFIC RECEIPTS, AVERAGES, 


1927. 
: | Goods and Live-Stock Traffic Recerpts. 
Number | Goods / . 
State. Goode‘rains4 Tivestock ey ae 
Miles. Tonnage. Groce Average | Goods- | Per Ton 
ea. Mile Train- arried. 
Worked. . Mile. 
No. Tons. £ £ Cn al 
New South Wales 11,282,100 17,224,894 10,490,593 | 1,825 223.16 | 146.17 
Victoria 6,184,491 9,234,923 | 6,344,096 | 1,371 | 246.19 | 164.87 
Queensland 7,695,097 , 4,315,513 | 4,629,103 740 | 144.38 | 257.44 
South Australia 2,957,359 3,671,686 2,662,866 | 1,056 216.10 | 174.06 
Western. Australia a3,359,195 3,438,587 2,413,852 618 172.46 | 168.48 
Tasmania 742,350 730,273 319,276 | 485 | 103.22 | 104.93 
All States. .. | 32,220,592 peoue te 26,859,786 | 1,132 | 200.07 | 166.94 
| | 


(a) Includes “ Assistant ” and ”’ Light ” Mileage. 


8. Working Expenses.—({i) General. In order to make an adequate comparison of 
the working expenses, allowance should be made for the variation of gauges and of physical 
and traffic conditions, not only on the railways of the different States, but also on different 
portions of the same system. Where traffic is light, the percentage of working expenses 
is naturally greater than where traffic is heavy ; and this is especially true in Australia 
where ton-mile rates are in many cases based on a tapering principle—i.e., a lower rate 
per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise from remote interior districts—and where 
on many of the lines there is but little back loading. 
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The following table shows the total annual expenditure and the 


percentage thereof 
on gross revenue in each State for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—WORKING EXPENSES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ended ‘ F * a 
S0th June— N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust, | Tasmania. | Al States. 
Toran WorKkine ExPrEnszs. 
£ J £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1923 ie -. |10,649,974 | 8,181,926 4,714,262 | 2,781,547 2,210,348 514,350 | 29,052,407 
1924 == +« |10,917,491 | 8,718,394 | 4,990,749 2,901,298 | 2,297,980 552,877 | 30,378,789 
1925 = ike 11,939,636 9,429,728 | 5,425,167 | 2,935,755 2,355,087 531,590 | 82,617,013 
1026 oe + {12,519,993 | 9,548,147 | 6,459,792 47,081,130 | 2,509,049 504,038 | 38,622,149 
ye a i ++ |18,795,853 |10,193,581 | 6,495,322 |a5,797,751- | 2,685,693 551,192 | 39,519,392 


(a) See (ii) below. 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKING EXPENSES ON Gross REVENUE. 


pe ora 
We 


%, % %, % % op | % 
1023 ran Ben 69.97 W224k 86.97 74.96 75.80 89.86 | . 74.14 
1924 =A as 69.91 72.90 87.34 73.84 71.20 94.43 | 74.03 
1925 Bs = 71.20 73.90 76.31 73.16 70.10 $6.96 73.20 
1926 a ae 73.91 75.35 &6.86 167.10 75.18 92.45 85.51 
1927 * < 72.97 74.66 88.67 142.73 74.44 102.20 82.17 


| 
| 
| 


The variation in the percentage of working expenses on the gross revenue in each 
‘State for the years 1865 to 1927 is illustrated in the graph which accompanies this chapter. 


(ii) Special Expenditure. The large increases in the working expenses in South 
Australia during the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 are due to amounts of £3,982,314 and 
£1,962,079 on account of accumulated and deferred charges being debited against the 
revenues for those years. This expenditure has been shown in this way in deference 
to the wishes of the South Australian railway authorities. Eliminating these amounts, 
the percentage of working expenses on gross revenue for South Australia during 1925-26 
and 1926-27 would haye been 73.12 per cent. and 94.43 per cent., and for all States 
76.70 per cent. and 78.09 per cent., respectively. 


(iii) Averages. The next table shows the working expenses per average mile worked 
and per train-mile run in each State for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—WORKING EXPENSES, AVERAGES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Yoar ended 30th June— | N.S.W. Victoria. Q' land. 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States, 


WorkING ExPENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WoRKED. 


£ £ £ £ we es £ £ 
1923 as .. | 2,049 1,896 803 1,179 622 775 1,323 
1924 St aa) 4,999 1,995 837 1,201 640 828 1,352 
1925 S0 .. | 2,143 2,120 893 1,197 642 799 1,425 
1926 B. ze | 2,189 2,108 1,051 |a 2,843 654 749 1,651 


1927 oe sit i aap 4OL 2,203 1,038 _ |a 2,298 688 837 1,666 


WoRKiING EXPENSES PER TRAIN-MILE Roun, 


d d. d, d. d. d, d. 
1923 x .. | 117.82 | 119.78 | 103.63 | 116.24 | 117.75 | 86.03 | 114.79 
1924 ee .. | 121.40 | 126.08 | 110.00 | 112.55 | 118.97 | 95.71 | 118.99 
1925 re .. | 122.96 | 129.45 | 107.54 | 105.90 | 116.70 | 93.87 | 119.05 
1926 ee .. | 122.02 | 180.38 | 120.50 |a248.24 | 123.84 | 90.11 | 136.08 
1927 fe .. | 125.77 | 135.68 | 130.93 |a199.93 | 122.22 |.101.52 | 135.89 


(a) See sub-section (ii) above, 


(iv) Distribution. The subjoined table shows the distribution of working expenses, 
under four chief heads of expenditure, for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 


pene ene e | N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | g. Aust, | W. Aust. | Tas. |All States. 
une— | a 
MAINTENANCE. 
z £ Per ae ee Fa 3 

1923. .. | 1,891,288 | 1,761,951 | 1,103,893 | 414,395 | 513,790 | 144,973 | 5,830,235 
1oz3 ts st | 3’ga5%096 | 1/861,887 | 1,197,992 | 545.987 | 543,387 | 152,359 | 6,166,7 
1995 oe "* | 9176435 | 119637960 | 1,280,190 | 501,800 | 527,493 | 144,612 | 6,504,490 
1926, "| Soo1?724 | 10287507 | 1,513,588 [42,407,266 | 596,046 | 134,835 | 8,582,056 
1927. ** | 9°1547931 | 27276601 | 1,576,325 141,027,057 | 636,466 | 134,201 | 7,805,671 


LocoMorTivE, CARRIAGE, AND WAGON CHARGES. 


1923 é , | 6,247,980 | 3,482,711 | 2,120,267 | 1,579,432 | 1,042,751 228,308 | 13,701,449 
1924 * | 5,360,663 | 3,219,267 | 2,214,001 | 1,548,799 | 1,092,586 235,743 | 13,671,053 
1925 3 “! | 57772681 | 3,501,911 | 2,459,370 | 1,560,923 | 1,124,157 | 223,302 | 14,642,204 
1926 Bs ** | 6107,302 | 3,592,490 | 2,973,033 |a3,611,130 | 1,157,230 | 218,326 | 17,659,511 
1927 ifs "> | 6823.914 | 3,746,921 | 2,924,903 143,653,050 | 1,244,941 222,477 | 18,616,206 
Trarric ExPENSES. 
1923 2,806,970 | 2,309,867 | 1,400.869 | 722,641 | 592,445) 117,607 ) 8,040,399 
1924 2,939,236 | 3,981,776 | 1,487,334 738,845 599,678 | 122,793 ! 8,969,662 
1925 | 3,121,001 | 3,228,061 | 1,593,347 792,762 639,193 | 122,374 | 9,497,638 
1926 by "* | 3°391,092 | 2,701,124 | 1,859,375 | @868,171 | 685,898 | 117,246 | 9,622,906 
1927 As ‘) | 3°733'925 | 2,892,524 | 1,844,066 | @898,459 | 728,466 118°987 | 10,145,727 
OTHER CHARGES. 
1923 ae te 703,791 | 537,397 | 89,233, 65,079 | 61,362 ; 23,462 ; 1,480,324 
1924 ne =a 752,496 | 555,464 91.422 | 67,667 | 62.335 | 41,982 | 1,571,366 
1925 e ats 869,619 | 734,896 92,260} $0,270 | 64,244 | 41,302 | 1,882,591 
1926 on 12 | 1,019,875 | 1,325,936 | 113,796 | a194,563 | 69,875 33,631 | 2,757,676 
1927 Ss ** | 12083;,783 | 1,347,535 | 150,028 | a219,185 | 75,820 75,437 | 2,951,788 


(a) See sub-section (ii), page 281. 
In New South Wales and Victoria the expenditure in connexion with refreshment 
rooms is included in ‘‘ Other Charges.” 


9. Net Revenue.—(i) Net Revenue and Percentage on Capital Cost. The following - 
table shows the net sums available to meet interest charges, also the percentage of such 
sums upon the capital cost of construction and equipment of lines open for traffic in 
each State for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—NET REVENUE AND PERCENTAGE ‘THEREOF ON CAPITAL 
COST OF LINES OPEN, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ended SOUn. jo Ness Wert) Nichotiae | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States. 
| 
Net REVENUE. 

£ 7S | £ | £ | £ £ | £ 
1923s. .. | 4,571,859 | 3,165,181 | 706,138 929,375 705,637 58,067 | 10,135,707 
1924 ..  . «. | 4,699,086 | 3,240,241 | 723,287 | 1,028,180| 929,391 85,283 | 10,655,418 
{0250 ees :. | 4,829,766 | 3,829,469 | 1,684,043 | 1,076,981) 1,004,414 16,666 | 11,941,339 
1006 .. | 4,419,089 | 3.122,914 | 977,208 |a-2,843,412) 828,243 41,153 | 6,545,235 
ie oe : + | 6,110,690 | 3,458,853 | 830,355 Pee 922,296 | —11,840 | 8,574,736 

PERCENTAGE oF Nur REVENUE ON CapiTaAL EXPENDITURE. 
% % % % % ¥ 9 

1923... oe ieee) 4.90 1.88 4.59 3.80 084 4/19 
1924s =A 6.12 4.92 1.58 4.80 4.90 0.51 4.283 
1095 4 we 4.938 4.96 3.41 4.56 5.11 0.26 4.51 
1926... Re 4,26 4.54 1.90 | a—11.14 4.07 0.63 2.37 
Tonya ee ni 4.59 4,92 1,52 | a— 6,17 4,42 Sige 2.94 


(a) See sub-section (ii), page 281. 


These figures are also represented in the graphs which accompany this chapter. 

The percentage of net revenue on capital expenditure for all States during the past 
five years reached its maximum during the year 1924-25, with a return of 4.51. The 
very low returns for 1925-26 and 1926-27 are due, in a large measure, to the unusual 
loading of the working expenses of those years in South Australia, which was alluded 
to in paragraph 8. But for this circumstance the percentages of net revenue on capital 
would have been 4.46 per cent. and 0.81 per cent. for South Australia and 3.81 per 
cent. and 3.61 per cent. respectively for the average of all States. Even these larger 
returns, however, would be insufficient to meet interest charges, for which particulars are 
included in the following sub-section. 
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(li) Net Revenue, Averages. Tables showing the gross earnings and the working 
expenses per average mile worked and per train-mile run have been given previously. 
The net earnings, i.e., the excess of gross earnings over working expenses per average 
mile worked and per train-mile run are shown in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—NET REVENUE, AVERAGES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ended 30th June— | N.S.W. | Victoria. 


Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. |All States. 


Net REVENUE PER AVERAGE MinE WoRKED. 


Gish £ | ae ma cena fens £ £ 
1923 és = SO eal eet 4k ome LO Le -394| 199 | 88 462 
1924 as a3 861 742 | 122 | 426, 258 49 474 
1925 as Ss SOs Mao. | St | 429) 2718 25 522 
1926 ae ts 772 690 | 159 |a-1,142; 216 61 279 
1927 ce oe 889) “[- 748) §\>~ 138 a-688 236 —18 361 


Net REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE RvUN. 
ds | d. d d d | d. d 


28. .. | 50.57 | 46.33 | 15.52 | 38.50] 37.59 | 9.71 | 40.05 
1 ee .. | 52.25 | 46.87 | 15.94 | 39.88] 48.12 | 5.64 | ‘41.72 
oN: .. | 49.74] 45.71 | 33.38 | 38.85) 49.77 | 2.95 | 43.58 
1926. a4 43.07 | 42.65 | 18.23 a@-99.68| 40.88) 7.36 | 23.06 
ZTE .. | 46.59 | 46.04 | 16.74 4-59.85, 41.97 | -2.18 | 29.48 


(a) See sub-section (ii), page 281. 


The net revenue per average mile worked and per train-mile run showed increases 
in all States with the exception of Queensland and Tasmania. Here again, however, 
the results are prejudicially affected by the loading of the working expenses in South 
Australia (see page 281). But for this, the net revenue for 1926-27 per mile worked 
would have been £90 in South Australia, and £444 for all States, while per train mile it 
would have been, respectively, 7.8ld. and 36.23d. 


10. Profit or Loss.—The following table shows the amount of interest payable on 
expenditure from loans on the construction and equipment of the railways, the actual 
profit or loss after deducting working expenses and interest and all other charges from the 
gross revenue, and the percentage of such profit or loss on the total capital cost of con- 
struction and equipment for the last five years :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—PROFIT OR LOSS, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ‘a , i 
ended 30th June— N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) All States. 


Amount oF INTEREST ON Rat~way Loan EXPENDITURE. 


ieee |e £ £ £ £ £ 
1998 _. | 4,487,803 2,937,709 | 1,998,604 | 923,606 | 768,244 | 255,007 | 11,370,563 
1924 lw. ** | 47693417 | 3,001,370 | 2,136,187 | 977,376 | 787,221 | 263,157 | 11,858,728 
1925 4°796,829 3,085,648 | 2,419,503 | 1,018,117 | 813,849 | 279,832 | 12,413,778 
1926 5249710 | 3,077,905 | 2,564,181 | 1,195,108 | 860,225 | 283,799 | 13,230,928 
1927 5,562,308 | 3,271,374 | 2,720,717 | 1,332,515 | 887,740 | 285,255 | 14,059,909 
Prorrr or Loss arrer Payment of Workine Exprnses, INTEREST, AND OTHER 
CHARGES. 
: : ‘ ‘ 769 62, 607 106. 940 |—1 284 856 
: Ee 84,056 |-+ 227,422 |-1,202,556 |4+ _5,769|— 62,607 |— 196,940 | —1,234, 
1994 : is 35 5,669 + 338'371 —1/412,900 |+ 50,754| + 142,170 |— 227,874 | 1,203,310 
OQbiaw es °° |Z g9’987 |4 243,821 |— "735,460 |+ 58,864|+ 190,565 |— 263,166 |— 472,439 
1926... ** | 9307671 |- 45,009 |—1,586,883 |a-4,038,520|— 31,982.|— 242,646 | 6,685,693 
007k. S 5 451,618 |-+ 187,479 |—1,890,362 |a-3,068,133| + 34,556 |— 207,005 |—5,485,173 
PERCENTAGE or Prorit oR Loss ON CAPITAL Cost or CONSTRUCTION AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
9 % % % % % % 
1928 ie +610 +0.35 $83 | 470.08 | —0.34 | —3.18'| —0.51 
4924] eo Vorol | 4.0586 —gi0g | + 0.24| 40.75 | —8.57 —0.48 
199 0k. Same -0r03 - | <=-0586 =149 | +.0.25| +0.97 | —4.10 | —0.18 
1926 ~~ : —0.80 +0.06 3.08 |a—15.82) —0.16 | —3.76 —2.42 
1927... Replace Geir, |e Oey —3147 |a—10.91 | +0.17 | —4.58 | —1.88 
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Interest charges in 1926-27, viz., £14,059,909, show an increase of £2.689,346 over 
the amount payable in 1922-23. The interest payable on the cost of construction and 
equipment, exclusive of expenditure from Consolidated Revenue (£7,301,101) for that 
purpose, was at the rate of 4.95 per cent. in 1926-27. If the abnormal charges to working 
expenses in South Australia be eliminated, the loss in that State for 1926-27 would be 
3.93 per cent., and for all States, 1.21 per cent. 


11. Traffic.—(i) General. Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines. These conditions differ not only in the several 
States, but also on different lines in the same States, and apply to both passenger and goods 
traffic. By far the greater part of the population of Australia is confined to a fringe of 
country near the coast, more especially in the eastern and southern districts. A large 
proportion of the railway traffic between the chief centres of population is therefore carried 
over lines in the neighbourhood of the coast, and is thus, in some cases, open to sea-borne 
competition. On most of the lines extending into the interior traffic is light, as the 
density of population diminishes rapidly as the coastal regions are left behind, with a 
consequent diminution in the volume of traffic, while, in comparison with other more 
settled countries, there is but little back loading. 


The following table gives particulars for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 
RAILWAYS, STATE.—TRAFFIC, 1923 TO 1927. 


| | 
Year | 
ended | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States. 
30th June— | | | 
| } 
NuMBER OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS. 
1923 _. {128,714,689 | 155,957,240 | 28,358,170 | 24,475,170 | 17,830,292 2,884,210 | 353,219,721 
1924 * |1287101,184 | 167;861,864 | 29,535,981 | 25,177,933 | 18.133,168 | 2,959,887 | 371,770,017 
1925 ; |128/532,038 | 166,444,142 | 29,657,882 | 25,647,487 | 17,196,672 | 2,656,018 | 370,134,189 
1926 ‘ [180,725,581 | 168,054,308 | 28,884,302 | 25,343,319 | 16,467,719 | 2,155,824 | 371,421,058 
1927 141,615,806 | 169,237,648 | 26,812,993 | 23,366,760 | 15,737,970 | 2,328,970 | 379,099,747 
Per 100 or Mean POPULATION. 
1923 5,648 9,700 3,533 | 4,730 | 5,120 | 1,339 | 6,216 
1924 5,749 10,224 8,579 | 4,753 | 5,044 | 1,379 | 6,411 
1925 % 5,652 9,959 3.483 4,715 4,670 | 1,244 | 6,249 
1926 ~ 5,687 9,979 3,296 | 4,594 4,422 | 1,132 | 6,206 
1927 : 6,032 9,886 3,039 | 4,126 4,195 | 1,084 | 6,213 
Per AvERAGE Mite oF Linz WoRKED. 
1923 23,805 36,151 4,833 10,375 | 5,020 4,350 
1924 ; 23,461 38,417 4,957 | 10,422 | 5,047 | 4,433 lesss 
1925 23,071 37,424 4,879 10,461 4,687 | 3,947 16,170 
1926 22,845 37,111 4,619 10,213 | 4,289 | 3,650 15,876 
1927 | 24,642 36,579 4,284 9,262 | 4,029 | 3,538 15,982 
TonNAGE OF Goops AND Live Srock CARRIED. 
1923 . | 18,801,310 | 7,517,216 | 4,208,989 | 3,288,594} 2,624,820} 568,346 
1924 15,603,127 | 8,309,543 | 4,273,926 | 3,565,307 | 3,023,209 | 70,961 Sere tes 
1925 16,208,476 | 8,959,556 | 5,083,658 | 3,611,313 | 3,284,915 | 690,561 = 37.838,479 
1926 : | 15,082,811 | 8,728,496 | 5,106,386 | 3,562,245 | 3,237,496 | 694,194 | 36,361,628 
1927 ; | 17,224,894 | 9,234,993 | 4,315,513 | 3,671,686 | 3,438,587 | 730,273 | 38,615,876 
Per 100 or Mean Popunation. 
1923 ba 630 467 524 635 754 26 
1924 ms 704 506 518 671 841 | « 320 ie 
1925 fe 719 536 597 664 892 323 645 
1926 = 654 518 593 646 870 320 608 
1927 nse 734 539 489 648 908 340 633 
Pres AvERAGE MIL or Linz. WORKED. 
1928 ES 2,656 1,743 | 717 1,391 739 857 
1924 * 23874 1,902 717 1476 842 1,059 i 
1925 é. 2,909 2,014 836 1,473 895 1,026 15652 
1926 : 2,627 1,928 831 1,430 844 1,032 1554 
1927 a 2,997 1,996 689 1,455 880 1,109 1,628 
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(ii) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic and Revenue. A further indication 
of the difference in passenger traffic conditions is obtained from a comparison of the 
volume of metropolitan and suburban, and country traffic in each State. This is shown 
below for the year 1926-27 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN, AND COUNTRY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND RECEIPTS, 1926-27. 


| 


; Passenger Journeys. | Revenue. 
Particulars. | —— — —— = _ = 
Metropolitan | | Metropolitan) 
and | Country. | Total. and Country. Total 
Suburban. | | | Suburban. 
| - | 
No. No. | No. | £ £ £ 
| | | ; | 
N.S.W. - {a@130,317,129 ‘11,298,677 141,615,806} 2,465,105 | 4,178,232 6,643,337 
Viotoria és '6160,154,499 | 9,083,149 169,237,648 | 2,880,117 | 2,760,915 5,641,032 
Queensland .. / 21,278,258 | 5,534,635, 26,812,993) 420,770 | 1,594,411 2,015,181 
8. Australia .. (¢ 21,368,189 1,998,571) 23,366,760) 397,690 | 672,293 | f 1,069,983 
W. Australia 13,519,094 | 2,218,476) 15,737,570} 232,950 562,334 795,284 
Tasmania (dee Le ea) 2,328,970, (d) (a) 168,837 
Total (e) / (e) 379,099,747 (e) (e) 16,333,654 
| 


(a) Within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, including the Richmond line. (6) Within 20 miles 
of Melbourne. (c) Within 25 miles of Adelaide. (d) Not available, (e) Incomplete. 
(f) Includes £64.359 revenue from road motors, distribution of which between metropolitan and 
eountry is not available. 

Although the number of passenger journeys recorded in the metropolitan area in 
Victoria is considerably greater than in New South Wales, it must be borne in mind that 
in the latter State other transport facilities, viz., tramways, motor-omnibuses, and ferries, 
are more extensively used. 


A more detailed analysis of the passenger traffic for the years ended 30th June, 1926 
and 1927, is contained in the Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 19 issued by 


this Bureau. 


(iii) Hlectrification of Suburban and Country Railways. Electrification of the Mel- 
bourne Suburban Railways was completed in April, 1923. The scheme comprised the 
electrification of 157 route-miles of steam-operated railway, including sidings, and the 
sonversion and construction of the necessary rolling stock. Particulars of the lines 
eoncerned were given in Year Book No. 15, p. 564. Considerable progress has been made 
with the electrification of the Sydney Suburban System, and on 1st March, 1926, electric 
trains were operating on the Illawarra line, while on 20th December, 1926, the first of 
the underground electric lines—from Sydney Central Station to St. James—was opened 
for traffic. As the traffic on main country lines develops, it is intended to convert to 
electric traction busy sections which are within reasonable distance of a cheap power 
supply, and investigations are being made in order to determine which line offers 


prospects of financial success. 


(iv) Goods Traffic. (a) Classification. The differing conditions of the traffic in each 
State might also, to some extent, be analysed by an examination of the tonnage of 
various classes of commodities carried, and of the revenue derived therefrom. Compara- 
tive particulars regarding the quantities of some of the leading classes of commodities 
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carried are available for all the States, and the following table shows the number of tons 
of various representative commodities carried, with the percentage of each class on the 
total for the financial year 1926-27 :— i 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—CLASSIFICATION OF cCOMMODI 


TIES CARRIED, 1926-27. 


| All other 


Coal, Coke} Other Grain saaw? Wool Live C Total 
State. x an r = ool. om- otal. 
and Shale. | Minerals. Flour. — | Stock. modities. 
| | 2 
Tons CARRIED. 
| 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons- Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales | 8,289,937 |2,439,520 |1,523,519 355,264 | 189,605 | 810,515 | 3,616,534) 17,224,894 
Victoria ae 553,753 |1,989,918 |1,514,601 321,290 99,575 | 586,435 | 4,169,351! 9,234,923 
Queensland 5a 648,962 478,681 |1,473 215¢ b 62,660 | 361,669 1,290,326) 4,315,513 
South Australia 338,369 614,326 | 798,675 165,624 | 38,422 | 154,750 | 1,561,520) 3,671,686 
Western Australia 242,473 580,232 | 830,433 89,646 | 21,334 | 100,474 1,573,995| 3,438,587 
Tasmania a 329,397 c 86,255 38,623 3,306 23,049 249,643 730,273 

{ 

All Btates .. |10,402,891 |6,102,677 |6,226,698 970,447 | 414,902 |2,036,892 112,461,369 38,615,876 


PERCENTAGE ON ToTAL TONNAGE CARRIED. 


% % % % % % % % 
New South Wales 48,13 14,16 8.84 2.06 1,10 4,71 21.00 100. 00 
Victoria oe 5,99 21,55 16,40 3.48 1,08 6.35 45.15 100, 00 
Queensland... 15, 04 11,09 34, 14a 1.45 | 8,38 29,90 100. 00 
South Australia 9,22 16,73 21,75 4,51 1.05 4,21 42,53 100. 00 
Western Australia 7,05 16,387 24,15 2,61 0. 62 2. 92 45,78 100. 00 
Tasmania oe 45,11 e 11,81 5.29 0.45 3.16 34,18 100, 00 
All States... 26,94 15,80 16,13 2,51 1,07 5.28 32,27 100.00 
t 


(a) Agricultural produce, 


(b) Included with ‘‘ All other Commodities.” 
coal, coke, and shale. 


(c) Included with 


(b) Revenue. The following table shows the revenue derived from goods and live 
stock traffic during 1926-27 according to a classification which has been adopted by all 


States :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GOODS, ETC., TRAFFIC—REVENUE, 1926-27. 


New South 
Class. Wales. Victoria. 
oS £ 
General merchandise | 5,890,130 | 4,058,783 
Wheat .. — a 771,235 
Wool wa SS 849,622 272,048 
Live stock e. | 1,563,973 649,743 
Minerals— 

Coal, coke, and |- 
shale ~. | 1,584,463 174,704 
Others on 602,405 417,588 
Total +» 110,490,593 | 6,344,096 


(a) Included with General Merchandise. 


Queens- 
land. 


242,386 
221,011 


4,629,103 


(b) Native coal. 
(d) Incomplete. 


South 
Australia. 


£ 
1,446,140 
314,210 
79,225 
194,359 


204,224 
424,708 


2,662,866 


Western 


Australia. 


£ 
1,528,979 
404,029 
80,011 
140,333 


127,638 
132,862 


2,413,852 


Tasmania.| Total. 


£ £ 
223,390 | 16,184,104 
a 1,489,474 
4,975 | 1,711,128 
20,565 | 3,322,750 


627,851 2,361,266 
c42,495 | 1,841,064 


319,276 | 26,859,786 


(c) Minerals other than native coal. 


In Victoria electric motor coaches are used for the transfer of parcels from the central 


stations to suburban stations, and to convey luggage and parcels between the two main 


terminal stations. 


. 


12. Passenger-Mileage and Ton-Miieage.—(i) Passenger-Miles. The subjoined table 
gives particulars of passenger-mileage in respect of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27. 


ee 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—SUMMARY OF ‘ PASSENGER-MILES,”’ 1923 TO 1927, 
Bred || 3 Chee atr ora ~~ 
3 2 84 E 5 og o 
P -| Number of | Total Amount | ey | o% Pare ee 
oT rai Passenger Pacer Hecelved a as A 5 Ss S 3 s P ss ds = 
pert Mileage. | Journeys. Miles. Passengers. 2 43 ac F ag . aa FI aE 28 
30th boa | bus ey PRS. | SESS 
are “SS |/<4Aas5 | 48S | 485 | GEae 
Miles. No. No. 
(,000 (,000 (,000 x No. Miles d. d, No. 
omitted.) | omitted.) omitted.) 
New SoutH WALEs. 
1923 | 11,822 | 123,715 | 1,679,903 | 6,004,702 142 |13.58 | 0.86 Hi 186 323,260 
1924 | 12,385 | 128,101 | 1,721,161 | 6,076,988 139 |13.44 | 0.85 |11.39 | 315,216 
1925 | 12,616 | 128,532 | 1,637,381 | 6,186,368 130 |12.74 | 0.91 |11.55 | 293,907 
1926 | 14,038 | 130,726 | 1,675,091 | 6,311,690 119 /12.81 | 0.90 |11.59 | 292,732 
1927 | 15,044 | 141,616 | 1,765,378 |. 6,643,337 117 |12.47 | 0.90 ie 26 | 307,184 
VICTORIA. 
1923 | 10,626 | 155,957 | 1,332,694 | 5,094,595 125 | 8.54 | 0.92 | 7.84 | 308,892: 
1924 | 11,140 | 167,862 | 1,421,771 | 5,330,614 | 128 | 8.47 | 0.90 | 7.62 | 325,391 
1925 | 11,602 | 166,444 | 1,426,411 | 5,380,887 123 | 8257") /0.91 | 7.76 | 320,718 
1926 | 11,768 | 168,054 | 1,460,343 | 5,425,804 | 125 | 8.69 | 0.82 | 7.75 | 322,487 
1927 | 11,846 | 169,238 | 1,476,307 | 5,641,032 | 125 | 8.72 | 0.92 | 8.00 | 319,064 
SourH AUSTRALIA. 
1923 2,833 24,481 282,387 | 1,078,155 100 {11.54 | 0.92 |10.57 | 119,718 
1924 2,918 25,107 290,843 | 1,088,046 100 {11.58 |.0.90 |10.40 | 120,394 
1925 3,460 25,647 302,185 | 1,114,558 97 |11.78 | 0.89 |10.43 | 123,255 
1926 3,662 25,343 800,950 | 1,075,082 82 |11.87 | 0.86 10.18 | 120,836 
1927 4,002 23,367 280,082 | 1,005,624 70 {11.99 |.0.86 |10.33 | 111,022 
TASMANIA. 
1923 692 2,884 46,032 228,458 67 |15.96 | 1.19 |19.01 69,388 
1924 672 2,960 46,766 218,020 70 |15.80 | 1.11 {17.68 70,036 
1925 654 2,656 45,126 187,701 69 16.99 | 0.99 (16.96 67,061 
1926 596 2,456 39,342 173,488 66 |16.02 | 1.06 |15.67 58,466 
1927 575 2,329 41,432 168,837 72 |17.79 | 0.97 |17.40 62,943 


The differences in the number of passenger journeys given in this table and that in 
connexion with traffic in respect of the State of South Australia for the years 1922 to 
1924 inclusive are accounted for by the fact that the latter table is compiled from the 
receipts from passenger traffic, while the former is based on the passenger traffic carried. 
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(ii) Ton- Miles. 
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Particulars regarding total “‘ ton-miles”’ are given in the following 


table for each of the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 in respect of all States with the exception 
of Queensland :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—SUMMARY OF ‘‘ TON-MILES,”’ 1923 TO 1927. 


{ H | 
| Average i | 
| | Freight- Density of 
Goods- Total | Total f paying Average | Earnings | Traffic per 
Train- | Tons | “Ton- Earnings. Load Haul jper“‘Ton-| Average 
Year | Mileage. | Carried. | miles.” Carried | per Ton./ mile.” | Mile 
ite | | ; per x | Worked. 
30th | Train. | 
June— oe - —- 
No. No. No. | i 
(,000 (,000 (,000 | £ Tons. Miles. a. Tons 
omitted.) | omitted.) | omitted.) | 
1 fe ! 2 =  # = a. wre a = ane a> } 
: 3 ‘ New Souta WALES. 
| / | 
1923 9,871 | 13,567 | 1,166,238 | 7,868,769 | 160 85.96 | 1.60 224,417 
1924 11,322 | 15,516 | 1,392,390 | 8,096,274 | 163 89.74 1.37 | 255,005 
1925 10,689 | 16,027 | 1,647,448 | 9,010,929 | 177 102.80. |..1.29 |. 295,718 
1926 10,587 | 14,809 | 1,509,555 | 8,941,123 | 165 101.93 1.39 263,802 
1927 11,282 | 16,864 | 1,654,815 10,335,666 165 98.13 | 1.50 | 287,994 
__ VICTORIA. =. 
| 
1923 5,768 7,517 673,904 | 4,953,192 145 | 89.65 1.76 | 156,198 
1924 5,939 8,310 745,301 5,204,526 | 154 89.69 | 1.68 | 170,588 
1925 5,880 8,960 847,202 | 5,775;522 | 176 | 94.56 1.64 | 190,468 
1926 5,808 8,728 776,251 | 5,565,451 | 166 | 88.93 eee ee ki get 
1927 6,184 9,235 | 882,918 6,344,096 | 173 a 95.61 | 1.72 190,819 
SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
| } 
1923 - 3,374 3,284 368,525 | 2,378,035 113 | 112.23 1.55 156,241 
1924 3,269 3,565 | 384,576 | 2,558,706 129 | 107.87 | 1.60 j 159,195 
1925 3,193 | @3,611 | a393,649 | 2,607,628 134 | 109.00 | 1.59 160,559 
1926 3,184 3,563 | .387,317 | 2,579,365 134 | 108.70 | 1.60 155,518 
1927 2,957 3,672 389,443 | 2,662,866 | 141 | 105.66 1.65 154,451 
“ea? WESTERN AUSTRALIA. ne q 
1923 2,659 2,624 210,151 | 1,768,211 93 80.08 2.02 59,164 
1924 2,916 3,023 252,796 | 2,050,707 100 | 83.62 1.95 70,364 
1925 3,053 3,285 277,190 | 2,198,322 104 84.38 1.90 75,553 
1926 2,976 3,237 | 272,611 | 2,174,895 106 84.20 1.91 71,048 
1927 63,359 3,439 | 317,845 | 2,413,852 110 92.43 1.82 81,373 
TASMANIA. 
1923 743 | 547 27,297 275,968 37 49.29 2.42 41,147 
1924 744 | 685 30,019 300,156 40 43.83 2.39 44,955 
1925 726 | 668 29,697 292,004 41 44.45 2.36 44,133 
1926 762 | 669 32,000 298,078 42 47.82 2.23 47,556 
1927 742 | 707 31,564 296,354 43 44.63 2.26 47,955 


| 


(a) Based on 10 months actual and 2 months estimated. 
“Light” mileage. 


(6) Includes *‘ Assistant ” and 


In New South Wales the tonnage carried is exclusive of coal on which shunting and 
- haulage charges only have been collected, and terminal charges have also been disregarded, 


but in the cases of South Australia and Tasmania such charges are included. Particulars 


for the latter State do not include live stock. 
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~ 13. Passenger Fares and Goods Rates.—Fares and rates are changed from time to 
time to suit the varying necessities of the railways, and when drought conditions prevail 
special concessions are made in the rates for the carriage of fodder and water and for the 
transfer of stock to other areas. 

An earlier issue of this work (No. 18, pp. 305-6) gives detailed information as at 
30th June, 1924, in regard to the following rates :—(a) Ordinary Passenger Mileage rates ; 
(6) Highest and Lowest Class Freight rates; (c) Rates for agricultural produce. Owing 
to limitations of space, however, it is not proposed to republish such information unless 
substantial alterations are made in these rates. 


14. Rolling Stock, 1927.—The following table shows the rolling stock in use at 
the 30th June, 1927, classified according to gauge :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ROLLING STOCK, 1927. 


Gauge. 
State. ] ra Total. 
6 ft. 3 in. 4 ft. 8} in. 3 ft. 6 in. att 6 in.|2 ft. Oin. 

Locomorives. 
New South Wales | ag 1,420 ae i ne 1,420 
Victoria ot 653 ae _ ans 19 ee 672 
Queensland ae rs 750 55 11 761 
South Australia / 269 ts 220 a6 ne 489 
Western Australia) As ue 395 as me 395 
Tasmania Be a At 89 es 6 95 
All States 922 1,420 1,454 19 ANG; 3,832 

| | 


Coacutne Srock. 


Ordi- | With | Ordi- | With | Ordi- | With | Ordi- | Ordi- | Ordi-| With 
nary. | Motors.| nary. | Motors.) nary. | Motors.| nary. | nary. | nary. | Motors. 


New South Wale ee PEO REKY 28 3 mead lines 2 ec oLOMmes 
Victoria ~. | 2,262 |. 414 ae ai He aa 55 sc eH ahi 
Queensland ae aie ap ie 1,195 17 ay 11 | 1,206 ei 
South Australia 482 14 a Ae 209 a a. ee 691 14 
Western Australia) .. re xt Ac 477 2 r ae 477 2 
Tasmania a are ae rete an 229 mle, fs 6 235 12 


All States .. | 2,744 | .428 | 2,310 28 | 2,110 31 55 17 | 7,236, 487 


Srock OTHER THAN COACHING. 


New South Wales Ae 23,889 se ae Se 23,889 
Victoria ae 19,887 or rig 243 | .. 20,130 
Queensland é ie ce 18,476 ot 170 18,646 
South Australia 3,603 ae 5,689 fe ia 9,292 
Western Australia Sit we 10,527 af as 10,527 
Tasmania at a6 a 1,802 fe 77 1,879 

All States .. 23,490 23,889 36,494 243 | 247 84,363 


Prior to the issue of Year Book No. 16 (1921-22) the particulars of rolling stock were 
classified under the headings of “‘ Locomotives,” ‘‘ Passenger Vehicles,” and ‘“‘ Vehicles 
other than Passenger.” The present classification has now been adopted by all States. 


15. Employees.—(i) At 30th June. The following table gives the number of railway 
employees in each year from 1923 to 1927 inclusive, classified according to (a) salaried 


staff, and (b) wages staff :-— 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—EMPLOYEES, 1923 TO 1927. 


At 30th June— 
1923. | 1924. - 1925. | 1926. 1927. 
State. | 

Salaried) Wages | Salaried Wages |Salaried) Wages Salaried Wages |Salaried) Wages 

Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. 

New South wees 5,356 34,271. 5,473) 36,127} 5,672 36,455| 5,794, 38,263 6,004; 39,488 
Victoria. . 6 4,030) 22,577 4,083 23,400, 4,153) 24,857, 4,323) 24,465) 4,245 25,072 
Queensland Ax 8,250) 17,621 3,298) 16,380) 3,362) 16,522) 3,617, 18,419) 3,565 16,105 
South Australia .. 1,108] 8,429) 1,208 9,438 1,316) 11 ,519) 1,362} 9,801 1,438} 8,998 
Western Australia 1,180) 6,259 1,224 6,510} 1,282) 6,334) 1,318] 6,697 1,362 7,471 
‘Tasmania : 216) 1,842 190, 1,406) 169 1,297) 185) 1,219 187 1,232 
All States 15,140 90,999, 15,476) 93,261 15,954: 96,984; 16,599) 98,864) 16,801 98,366 


In the period under review the totals of salaried and wages staffs rose from 106,139 
in 1923 to 115,167 in 1927, an increase of 9 per cent. 


(ii) Average staff employed, 1926-27. 


The number of employees at one point of time 


does not afford the best index of employment in railway work. It is considered that the 


following statement of the average number employed throughout the year indicates— 


more accurately the labour requirements of the railways. 


AVERAGE STAFF EMPLOYED, 


1926-27. 


State. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland .. 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania .. 


All States 


Operating Staff. 


Construction Staff. 


All Employees—Staff. 


e 
Salaried. Wages. Salaried. Wages. Salaried. Wages. 
5,890 39,375 187 1,426 6,077 40,801 
4,287 25,139 =. ae 4,287 25,139 
3,693 16,445 105 2,994 3,798 19,439 
1,399 9,284 53 2,739 1,452 12,023 
1,340 7,487 <- 1,340 7,487 
186 1,225 186 1,225 
16,795 98,955 345 | 7,159 17,140 | 106,114 


In the States of Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania, railway construction 
work is not under the control of the Railways Commissioners. 


16. Accidents.—(i) Classification. 


The following classification of accidents which 


occurred through the movement of rolling stock was adopted by each State in 1924-25, 
Particulars for 1926-27 are as under :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ACCIDENTS, 1927. 


N.S.W Vic. Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
a 
Particulars, =) 3 5 ; 2 
3 . Let ih as - 
B/E e| Bie) 8) 3/2) 3] Bl) 2/2 |g] E 
BIS|S/8|8| e/e/2/e 2 2\a|2 
Train accidents— 
Passengers At ee ae OS 12 2 2 Py 4 78 
Employees 47 1 3 8 1 79 
Accidents on line (other than 
train accidents)— 
Passengers 14 |143 4 171 1 30 3] 45 3 2 | 25 | 428 
Employees AQ 26 |1380 | 2 | 82 7 O lint [LOB WSS 33 | 39 | 450 
Others oer LO 1 3 5 a eet oe 3 1) 28 P80 
Shunting accldents— 
eee ea - ca eee a 1 23 : 8 
mployees .. Saf SihOB | aon 5 1 on. Sa ila i 
Other persons .. os 6 2 5 uf we c . i ors 
Employees proceeding to or 
from their duty within rail- . 
way boundaries 2 Sil Sa) oh 1 4 a 4 
pee killed or injured at : 
crossings aa 3 TBO") LL | Dwi yreg 15 T POSepne 
Trespassers ea) PETAL AD 4 | 28 3 9 4 (oa 4 = ‘ oF an 
Miscellaneous ss ee hese hs stil “cred tere eee i ss Sapte 5 2] 32 
Total os eo. |123 |687 | 53 |292 | 26 |} 167 | 22 |263 | 17 | 365 | .. 44 /241 |1,818 
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(ii) Particulars for Quinquennium. The subjoined table gives particulars of the 
number of persons killed and injured through train accidents and the movement of 
rolling stock on the Government railways in each State for each of the years 1923 to 
1927 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ACCIDENTS, 1923 TO 1927, 


Z In year ended 30th June— 


State. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Killed.| Injured. | Killed.) Injured. | Killed.) Injured.|Killed.| Injured. | Killed. Injured. 

New South Wales 45 498 nA 526 69 597 72, 594 123 687 
Victoria. . 3 51 372 61 362 47 298 73 498 63 292 
Queens.and ws 17 563 (a) (a) >) 45 283 25 212 26 167 
South Australia .. 16 262 16 211 26 203 22 329 22 263 
Western Australia 14 147 16 212 16 208 12 341 17 365 
Tasmania =. pf 34 5 36 2 17 4 39 we 44 
All States... 144 1,876 |(b)165 |(b6)1,347 205 1,606) 213 2,013 241 1,818 

(a) Not available. (b) Incomplete. 


; 17. Consumption of Oil and Fuel.—The appended table shows the quantity and 
value of oil and fuel consumed by the various Government Railway Departments during 


the year 1926-27 :-— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—CONSUMPTION AND VALUE OF OIL AND FUEL, 


1926-27. 
Oil. 
Coal, 
Lubricating. Fuel. 
Government iS 
Railways. 

Average Average epee: 
Gallons. | Value. pe Gallons. Value, oe Tons, Value. Cost 
Gallon. Gallon. per Ton. 

: £ &_- a, & 4d, & Sau Ge, 
New South Wales} 507,151 | 57,886 |2 3°39 972,254 | 47,611 | 0 11°75)1,748,572 |1,590,170 |0 18 2°88 
Victoria .. | 185,000 | 23,000 |2 5°84 872,500 | 35,240 | 0 9°69) 695,188 | 975,662 |1 8 0°83 
Queensland .. | 266,894 | 26,054 |1 11°43 270,749 | 17,058 | 1 8°12) 474,747 | 448,959 [0 18 10°96 
South Australia | @155,525 | 18,538 |2 4°61 b b b 273,044 | 674,944 |2 2 1:36 
Western Australia} 55,608 6,056 |2 2°14 248,692 | 17,932 | 1 5°81) 292,692 | 285,608 |0 19 6:19 
Tasmania 27,192 8,305, | 5°17 10,408 764 | 1 6°62) 45,329 59,810 |1 6 4°67 

Total States 1,197,370 | 134,839 |2 3°03 |c2,374,603 |c118,605 cO 11°99)/3,524,567 |3,935,148 |1 2 3°96 
Federal nic 22,824 8,155 |2 9°18 92,193 9,792 | 2 .1°49}° 29,577 70,894 |2 7 11°26 
Grand Total, ; 
e Peitralia on 1,220,194 | 137,994 |2 3°14 |c2,466,796 |c128,397 cl 0°49/3,554,144 |4,006,042 (1 2 6°52 


(a) Lubricating oil used on loco, cars and wagons only, 
” Not available. 
(c) Exclusive of South Australia. 


The range in the average cost per ton of coal from 18s. 2d. in New South Wales to 
£2 7s. 11d. per ton for coal used on the Federal Railways is attributable to the compara- 
lively low haulage expenses incurred in the coal-producing States. The average cost of 


coal and oil during 1926-27 varied very little from that of 1925-26. 
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§ 4. Government Railways Generally. 


1. Summary, Federal and State Government Railways.—In the following table a 
summary is given of the working of all Federal and State Government railways for the 
year ended 30th June, 1927 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL AND STATE.—SUMMARY, 1927. 


Federal | State | ‘Total for 


Particulars. Railways. Railways. | Australia. 
Total mileage open .. Miles 1,733.02 | 23,789.93 | 25,522.95 
Average miles open during ‘the year «. 5 1,733 | 23,720 | 25,453 
Total train mileage.. . 832,661 | 69,798,910 | 70,631,571 


12,302,795 | 291,482,593 | 303,785,388 

7,099 | 12,252 11,902 
48,094,128 | 48,592,836 
39,519,392 | 39,990,887 


Total cost of construction of lines open re 

Cost per mile A oe : £ 

Gross revenue  .. ane oe £ 498,708 
Working expenses .. . 471,495 
Percentage of ores expences on gross 


* revenue 56 ME 94.53 | 82.17 | 82.30 
Net revenue St Si fs £ 27,213 | 8,574,736 | 8,601,949 
Interest payable 36 £ 318,702 | 14,059,909 | 14,378,611 
Number of passenger journeys No. 221,384 | 379,099,747 | 379,321,131 
Tonnage of goods and live stock carried Tons | 224,613 | 38,561,876 | 38,786,489 
Number of abe at 30th June, 1927— | ) 

Salaried No. 195 | 16,801 16,996 

Wages = 1,065 | 98,366 99,431 


Number of persons ‘killed and injured 
during the year through train acci- 
dents and movement of rolling stock— 
Killed oa oo ts ace 2 | 24 
Injured oe ae a ee 22 


A graph which accompanies this chapter illustrates the total capital cost, mileage 
open, average cost per mile open, gross revenue, working expenses, and net revenue for 
each of the years 1870 to 1927. 


2. Mileage Open for Traffic.—{i) Route Mileage. The Government railway route 
mileages open for traffic, classified according to gauge, as at the 30th June in each of the 
years 1924 to 1927 are set out in the following table, which gives also the percentages 
of the mileage of each gauge on the total on the mainland—the figures for Tasmania 
being shown separately, as in the case of the table hereinafter relating bic rolling stock :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL AND STATE. —ROUTE MILEAGE, 1924 TO 1927. 


At 30th June— 
Gauge. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
“Miles. | % Miles. % Mile. | % Miles, % 
Mainland— 
5 ft. Zin. .. | 5,503.37 | 23.12) 5,552.31 | 22.97) 5,743.41 | 23.25) 5,756.89 |. 23.15 
4 ft. 8} in. .. | 6,539.68 | 27.46) 6,672.63 | 27.60) 6,758.70 | 27.36) 6,766.92 | 27.22 
3 ft. 6 in. .. |11,615.91 | 48.78)/11,794.20 | 48.79|12,051.46 | 48.78/12,188.86 | 49.02 
bin Lp So 12177 0.51, 121.77 | 0.51) 121.77) 0.49) 193.77 0.49 
Dr ttauOlins, =. 30.26 0.13 30.26°:|- 0.13 30.26 | 0.12 30.26 0.12 


Total .. {23,810.99 | 100.00,24,171.17 | 100.00/24,705.60 | 100.00/24,864.70 | 100.00 


Tasmania— 
3 ft. 6 in.” .. 648.07 ee 648.07 Mt 648.07 ES 633.42 
2 ftOnae 24.83 * 24.83 a 24.83 ae 24.83 


Grand Total [24,483.89 -- (24,844.07 «+ (25,378.50 | .. |25,522.95 
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In the three years from 1924 to 1927 the percentage of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge mileage has 
increased by 0.03, the 3 ft. 6 in. by 0.24, while the 4 ft. 84 in. gauge has decreased by 
0.24. 


(ii) Track Mileage. The following table gives the track mileages of all Government 
railways and sidings, exclusive of Tasmania, for the years ended 30th June, 1924 to 
1927, classified according to gauge, together with the percentages on the total :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL AND STATE.—TRACK MILEAGE (a) 1924 TO 1927. 


At 30th June— 


Gauge. 1924, | 1925. 1926. | 1927. 


| 
Miles. io ae Miles. % |\* Miles. % Miles. % 

mi Ee heal IG sri bas 
5 ft. 3 in. .» | 7,076.24 | 24.76 7,167.23 | 24.74) 7,427.27 | 25.05) 7,465.59 | 24.95 
4 ft. 8hin. .. | 8,424.07 | 29.47) 8,593.18 | 29.66) 8,710.62 | 29°37) 8,749.82 | 29.24 
3 ft. 6 in. .. [12,915.09 | 45.19/13,042.93 | 45.04)13,353.87 | 45.03/13,543.00 | 45.26 
2 ft. 6 in. .. | 131.54 | 0.46) 131.54 0.45) 131.56 0.44; 131.56 0.44 
2 ft. O in. Re 33.00 } 0.12) 33.00 0.11) 33.00 | 0.11 33.00 | 0.11 

——|— | iw sail fe zo 
Total .. |28,579.94 100.00 28,967.88 100.00 29,656.32 | 100.00/29,922.97 | 100.00 


(a) Exclusive of Tasmania. 


3. Rolling Stock.—The numbers of the rolling stock employed on both the Federal 
and State Government railways are set out hereunder, classified according to gauge, 
at the 30th June, 1927, together with the percentage of the numbers for each gauge 
on the total for the mainland. The figures for Tasmania are shown separately. 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL AND STATE.—ROLLING STOCK, 1927. 


4 | Coaching Stock. 


| ; Vehicles other 
| Locomotives. | than Coaching. 
Gauge. | Ordinary. With Motors. Total. 
No % | No % No. % No, % Ne % 
Mainland— 
5 ft. 3 in. 922 | 24,02 | 2,744 | 38,79 428 | 90,11 | 8,172 | 42.02 | 23,490 | 28,02 
4 ft. 84 in. 1,488 | 38.76 | 2,359 | 33,35 28 5,89 | 2,387 |-31,62 | 24,623 | 29,37 
3 ft. 6 in. 1,399 | 36,44 | 1,905 | 26.93 19 4,00 | 1,924 | 25.49 | 36,312 | 42,12 
2 ft. 6in 19 0,49 55 0.78 ne 55 0.73 243 0,29 
2 ft. Oin a 0.29 11 0,15 11 0,14 170 0,20 
Total Ar 3,839 |100.00 | 7,074 100, 00 475 {100,00 | 7,549 |100,00 | 83,838 |100, 00 
bee et is 89 LB 229 oe 12 we 241 Ms 1,802 
2 ft. Oin. c 6 A 6 6 ae 77 
Grand Total 8,934 Bre 7,809 xe 487 ate 7,796 ae 85,717 


§ 5, Private Railways. : 


1. Total Mileage Open, 1926-27.—The bulk of the private railways in Australia 
have been laid down for the purpose of hauling timber, firewood, sugar-cane, coal, or 
other minerals, and they are not generally used for the conveyance of passengers or for 
public traffic. In many cases the lines are practically unballasted and easily removable. 
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The railways referred to herein include (a) lines open to the public for general Passenger 
and goods traffic ; and (b) branch lines from Government railways and other lines which 
are used for special purposes and which are of a permanent description. Other lines 
are referred to in the part of this chapter dealing with Tramways (see C. Tramways)- 

The following table gives particulars of private railways open for traffic for general 
and special purposes during 1926-27. A classification of these lines according to gauge 
has already been given in § 1. 


RAILWAYS, PRIVATE.—MILEAGE OPEN, 1926-27. 


| 


Particulars, N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. |All States. 
| | 


Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
For general traffic | 142.03 | 24.94 | 302.02} 33.80 277.00 | 187.61 967.40 
For special purposes | 188.61 | 45.47 1,108.18} 22.48 595.09 | 216.40 | 2,176.23 


Total oe [tod0 04 | 70.41 |1,410.20| 56.28 | 872.09 / 404.01 | 3,143.63 
| } | | 


2. Lines Open for General Traffic—The following statement gives a summary of the 
operations of private railways open for general traffic for the year 1927. More detailed 
information regarding these lines will be found in “Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 19,” published by this Bureau. 


RAILWAYS, PRIVATE.—SUMMARY, 1926-27. 


l l 


g Rolling Stock, 
ead | 
Gio = neal 
State ge5| ¢ pe Oe i os ee ae 
" |BeB) Sa a ae ee | g® | gs 
eaok Oo a I 2s t ao sa Ieee - 
BS 5 8 £, ge | #8 Ss SE-{- 80 (SS) 84.3) 8s 
g=6| 86 ee |) eo] ee | ¢ | §8 58 |o8/$| 2/33 
OFF) Be 38 cthed Odette G Zim Seer ed as |aei|s|S|d5 
No. | Miles eS: s° | Miles. No. | Tons. ,| No. | No.|No.| No 
| | 
New South 
Wales .. 9 | 142,03 /2,520,151 | 418,426] 291,517] 683,167 |1,908,178 |1,007,893 | 658) 51 | 39| 756 
Victoria .. 2 24,94 | 90,264 | 15,604) 11,448} 32,048 | 28,833 | ” 60.188 Qs} 4] 4 42 
~ Queensland 17] 302,02 | 634,408 | 31,413] 27,861] 43,197 | 19,537 | 107,275 57} 20 | 20] 389 
South Aus- 
tralia . 1 33,80 a a a 76,650 1,150 | 630,042 41} 7] 8] 168 
Western 
Australia 1 | 277.00 |2,101,485 | 206,467| 89,168) 286,444 | 58,401 | 151,596 | 232| 91 | 20 | 497 
Tasmania 6 | 187,61 |1,271,185 |112,264| 87,524) 157,674 | 57,542 | 188,535 | 249! 24 | 90] 391 
All States(b)} 36 | 967.40 |6,617,493 784,174 | 507,518/1,279,180 |2,078,641 |2,095,529 | 1,253|127 106 | 2,168 


(a) Not available. (b) Incomplete. 


The particulars given in the table are incomplete in respect of the States of New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania. In New South Wales and Queensland 
several of these lines, although owned by private companies, are operated by the Govern- 
ment Railway Departments, and Government rolling stock is used thereon. 


§ 6. Comparative Railway Statistics, Various Countries. 


In §1.7 ante a table is given showing comparative railway facilities in 1926-27 in 
Australia. 


In the appended table comparative railway statistics of a like character are given 
for the principal countries of the world. The figures are based upon the latest accurate 
returns for both population and railway mileage. 
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RAILWAYS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—MILEAGE, POPULATION, AND ARBA. 


Miles of Railway-— 
Countr Y Fy | 
y: ear. Railway. Bis Sn tie 
Population. peters 
Europe— 

Great Britain and Ireland ze 1926 21,161 0.46 223 57 
Belgium At ok ue 1926 3,167 0.40 269.42 
Denmark ai we nie 1926 3,154 0.92 190.37 
France ai < 56 1926 25,808 0.63 121.36 

. Germany % ate ae 1926 35,999 0.56 198.11 
Greece “ ive ne 1926 1,940 0.29 38.87 
Ttaly ~.. ae Ai e 1926 12,420 0.30 103.75 
Netherlands a — at 1926 2,255 0.29 179.07 
Norway : a & 1926 2,119 0.76 16.96 
Portugal =v st - 1925 2,001 0.3 56.38 
Spain .. Bs ee 4 1926 10,010 0.44 51.39 
Sweden at Hie — 1926 9,991 1.64 57.70 
Switzerland = = i 1925 3,607 0.92 226.29 

Asia— 
India .. > ae sf 1926 39,049 0.12 21.63 
Japan .. ve ae ae 1926 10,884 ORS 41.82 
Africa— 
Egypt .. = a i 1927 3,126 0.22 8.16 
Union of South Africa .. a 1926 12,879 Nenvilt 22.63 
America, North and Central— 

_ Canada os 63 ae 1927 42,021 4.41 11.85 
Mexico as = xs 1926 13,197 0.92 17.20 
United States .. = i 1926 261,562 223 86.41 

America, South— 
Argentine oe Bs si 1927 22,791 2.20 19.60 
Brazil .. aC Lee ote 1926 19,026 0.51 5.79 
Chile™... a2 = 1927 5,437 1hes¥s) 18.74 
Australasia— 
Australia re me a 1927 28,867 4.65 9.64 
New Zealand .. ate Me 1926 3,281 2.45 31.76 


The figures show that per 1,000 of population Australia had the greatest mileage 
(in 1927), 4.65 miles; the next in magnitude being Canada (1927), with 4.41 miles. 


The least mileage per 1,000 of population is shown in the cases of India and Japan 
(1926), with 0.12 and 0.13 miles respectively. 


With regard to the mileage per 1,000 square miles of territory, Belgium (1926) with 
269.42 miles was easily first, followed by Switzerland (in 1925) with 226.29 miles, and 
Great Britain and Ireland (1926) 223.57 miles. 


The least mileage open per 1,000 square miles is that of Brazil (in 1926) with 5.79 
miles, and Egypt (1927) with 8.16 miles. 


C. TRAMWAYS, 


1. Systems in Operation—(i) General. ‘Tramway systems are in operation in all 
the States, and in recent years considerable extension has been made in the use of 
electrical traction, the benefit of which is now enjoyed by a number of the larger towns. 


In many parts of Australia private lines used for special purposes in connexion 
with the timber, mining, sugar, or other industries are often called tramways, but they 
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are more properly railways, and the traffic on them has nothing in common with that of 
the street tramways for the conveyance of pass¢ngers, which are dealt with in the present 
paragraph. 

(ii) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following tables show the 
total mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic for the year 1926-27, 
also in Australia as a whole for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27, classified (a) according 
to the nature of the authority by which the lines are controlled ; (6) according to the 
motive power utilized, and (c) according to gauge :-— 


TRAMWAYS.—ROUTE MILEAGE OPEN, 1926-27. 


saa of tn Powe | LS, | tn, | ata. |S | {SEG [naomi 
i 
GOVERNMENT. 

d é Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Electric .. .. | 185.85 | 111.93 ee ae ne 36.68 e 334.46 
Steam ae .. | 42.65 36 | 17.75 =: 60.40 
Cable Ps i a4 33.68 | irae ae 33.68 
Horse a au as | 2.51 / a 2.51 

Total .. | 228.50 | 145.61 .. | 66:94 | 431.05 
—— 

Sep MUNICIPAL. 

i canes | 53.53 | 73.051 8.61! 26.86 | 162.05 
Electric .. Pps ee aa! a "6.65 / ce rrcanre . 
Stead 1S = 690 } en cw 6.65 

Total = ey | 73.05 8.61 | 26.86 | 168.70 

|. a 

. 
PRIVATE. 
Electric .. * ae 27.60| .. | ae athe 2 +8! 
Steam... ais fe | ie “ nis J = 
FS ae: | “et 
Total . | 3.60 | 27.60 | Pe ele 
| | | . = a, 
~ 

ALL CoNTROLLING AUTHORITIES. Sg 

Electric... .. | 185.85 | 139.53 | 53.53 | 73.05 | poe 
; ; A 59.60 | 26.86 | 5 5 

Steam... Sill pbc hO 4. cae 6.65 hee pee 70s ee 

Cable i 3h bi 33.68 33 

Horse a ee ee Bod 2 2 

Total .. | 232.00 | 173.21 | 60.18 |. 73.05 fs 26.86 eu5.0° 

Accorpine To Gavan. 

Gauge— i 
6 ft. 3 in. ra) eae a oe ‘ 
4 tt 84 in. .. | 232.00 | 168.03 |e 53.58 | 73.051 " et 
pat He oh i ot 6.65 re, ee 26.86 | 100.87, 
ott 0 an: * AB “i Rind - BOT go! 12.50_ 

Total -. | 232.00 | 173.21 | 60.18 | 73.05 | 79.86 | 26.86 | 645.1¢_ 
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TRAMWAYS.—ROUTE MILEAGE OPEN, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Nature of Motive Power, 
Controlling Authority, and 


| 


1923-24, | 


1922-23. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Gauge. | 
| 
Accorpine To Motive Pownr. 

é Miles | Miles Miles Miles. Miles. : 
Electric 460.18 | 482.24 602.66 519.06 538.42 
Steam 93.81 | 85.98 79.23 75.46 70.55 
Cable 45.90 | 45.58 45.58 38.58 33.68 
Horse 8.02 | 7.39 7.39 1.50 2.51 

Total | 607.91 | 621.19 634.86 634.60 645.16 

. Accorpine To ConrROLLING AUTHORITY. 
Government | 448.65 | 459.45 | 4293.56 | 421.42 | 431.05 
Municipal | 113.25 115.73 .| 165.54 167.42 168.70 
Private .. | 46.01 46.01 | 45.76 45.76 45.41 
Total | 607.91 621.19 | 634.86 634.60 645.16 
ACCORDING TO GAUGE. 
Gauge— 
5 ft. 3 in. 5.18 5.18 | 5.18 5.18 5.18 
4 ft. 84 in. 490.85 499.91 512,59 517.92 526.61 
3 ft. 6 in. 94.50 98.72 99.71 99.00 100.87 
2 ft. O in. | 17.38 17.38 17.38 12.50 12.50 
| 
Total | 607.91 621.19 634.86 634.60 645.16 


The mileage of electric tramways has steadily increased during the period dealt 
with above, due principally to the conversion of the Newcastle steam tramways and the 
Melbourne cable systems to electrical traction. The decrease in the Government- 
eontrolled tramways in 1925 was in some measure due to the transfer of the Brisbane 
tramways from the Brisbane Tramway Trust to the Brisbane City Council. 


(iii) Cost of Construction and Equipment. 


The table hereunder shows, as far as 


information is available, the total cost of construction and equipment of all tramways 
to the 30th June, 1927, classified according to the nature of the motive power and the 
controlling authority. 


TRAMWAYS.—COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 1926-27. 


Nature of th , South West 
Motive N wv nS oat Victoria. | Queensland, Neste | febreat het Tasmania.| Australia, 
GOVERNMENT. 

£ £ £ £ | £ £ 
Electric 10,779,696 4,976,924 r 983,140 - 16,739,760 
Steam 519,354 i 77,608 | 596,962 
Cable a 1,729,398 "i | 1,729,398 
Horse is 18,515 18,515 
Total .. |11,299,050 |6,706,322 | 1,079,263 19,084,635 
MUNICIPAL. ; 
Electric 2,050,155 |3,073,359 | 163,519 | 561,857 5,848,890 
Steam 53,129 o on Ge 53,129 
Totals. 2,163,284 |3,073,359 | 163,519 | 561,857 | 5,902,019 
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TRAMWAYS.—COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 1926-27—continued. 


| 
“Wrote Nee See Victoria. | Queensland. | ee, Pike 3 eee Australis. 
‘ower, | 3 
PRIVATE. 
Nl 
£ pet ee: 2 | , lel ee See | £ 
Electric if 412730 | * ©. ] | 452,446 |. | 865,176 
Steam (a) es | : Ss | i 
| aa | 
Total .. (a) 412,730 | | 452,446 | | 865,176 
Att ConTROLLING AUTHORITIES. 
Electric 10,779,696 |5,389,654 | 2,050,155 |3,073,359 11,599,105 561,857 | 23,453,826 
Steam (6) 519,354 = 53,129 my | 77,608 ae 650.091 
Cable aes 1,729,398 ae ce 1,729.398 
Horse ar 18,515 18,515 
Total .. |11,299,050 |7,119;052 | 2,103,284 |3,073,359 |1,695,228 | 561,857 | 25,851,830 
(2) 


(a) Not available. 


(5) Incomplete. 


2. New South Wales.—(i) Government Tramways. (a) General. The tramways, with 
some comparatively unimportant exceptions, are the property of the Government, and 
are under the control of the Railway Commissioners. In Sydney and suburbs the 
Government tramways are divided into seven distinct systems, five of which are operated 
by electricity and two by steam. The conversion of the Newcastle system from steam 
to electric traction has been undertaken, and at 30th June, 1927, 23.74 miles (route) were 
completed and opened for trafiic. 


(6) Particulars of Working. The subjoined statement gives particulars of the working 
of the electric and steam tramways under Government control in 1926-27 :— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—RETURNS FOR 1926-27. 


Per- 
Mileage Open | Total Per- centage 
for Traffic, | Cost of Net = of Net 
: eerie Gross | Working | yarn. In- | Profit. or | yw wink n- 
ne. \ ewe Revenue. | Expenses. ings. terest. Loss. Expenses ne 
ment. on Gross 
Route./ Track. (a) Revenue. Wace 
| 
Miles. | Miles. £ s £ £ Fs £ % % 
Electric |185.85/330.85|10,779,696| 8,733,907] 3,284,594 449,313) 545,702} —96,389| 87.97 4.17 
Steam .. | 42.65) 45.47) 519,354 72,191} 203,240) —131,049) 27,751 —158,800| 281.53 | —25.23 
Total /228.50/876.32/11,299,050| 8,806,098 3,487,834) 318,264 573,453) —255,189] 91.64 2.82 


(a) Exclusive of Stores Advance Account (£287,000). 
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7 (ce) Capital Cost. The capital cost shown in the preceding table was made up as 
ollows :— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—CAPITAL COST, 1927. 


Power-houses, 


. | 
Permanent Rollin = | is 
Way. Ssteces Sees | Machinery. | Workshops. a hc Total. 
£ 2 Af | iS | £ 
5,733,942 | 2,542,833 2,509,786 | 250,099 . 998 | 2 302 | 11,299,050 


The average cost per mile open was £25,094 for permanent way, and £24,355 for all 
other charges, making a total of £49,449 per route mile. 


(d) Summary, Government Tramways.—The following table gives a summary of 
the operations of all Government tramways for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Per- 
centage| Per- 
asttes e of centage 
Year | Mileage! conctruc- x Work- of 
arate Open Gon Gross Working Net Tie ing Net |Passen- | Persons 
30th S05 and Revenue. | Expenses. | 2®™2- | terest, | EXPen-| Earn- | gers | em- 
Traffic. 5 : e "| ings, y ses ings carried. | ployed. 
June— Equip- 
(Route.) Het on on 
| Gross | Capital 
Reve- | Ccst. 
nue. 
Milez. £ £ £ £ £ % % No. No. 
,000 
1923 .. | 224.90) 9,975,031a| 3,598,114 | 3,092,306 | 505,808) 500,274) 85.94 6.08 | 331 5002! 9,897 
1924 .. | 227.57/10,471,958a| 3,633,915 | 3,091,531 | 642,384| 532,187| 85.07 5.18 | 340,803) 11,264 
1925 .. | 228.46'10,844,454a| 3,619,272 | 3,174,862 | 444,410) 546,489) 87.72 4.10 339,577 11,633 
1926 .. | 228.55/11,147,523a|..3,619,496 | 3,319,996 | 299,500) 563,137) 91.73 | 2.69 | 339,412) 11,459 
1927 .. | 228.50/11,299,050a| 3,806,098 | 3,487,834 | 318,264) 573,453) 91.64 2.82 | 347,231) 11,697 


(a) £47,455 of this sum has been paid from the Consolidated Revenue, and no interest is payable thereon. 


The cost of construction and equipment is exclusive of the amount of the Stores 
Advance Account (£287, 000). 

The net result in 1927, after providing for all working expenses and £573,453 for 
interest on the capital invested, was a loss of £255,189, as compared with a loss of 
£263,637 in the preceding year. During the year 1926-27, 347,231,000 passengers were 
carried, an increase of 7,819,000 as compared with the previous year. 


(e) Sydney Tramways. Official Year Book No. 15, p. 589, gave a short account 
of the progress of the Sydney Tramway System. Owing to limitations of space this 
information cannot be repeated, but the subjoined table shows certain important 


particulars for the years 1923 to 1927 inclusive. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. —SYDNEY. —SUMMARY, 1923 ‘TO 1927. 
Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. = = 
: 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Mileage open for traffic— 
Hatite miles oe AC 158.99 160.51 161.24 161.83 164.11 
Track miles 283.28 296.10 | 287.52 288.85 289.19 


Total cost of construction and 
equipment .. £ 


Curr ed for traction urposes 
a lowatt hours | 88,655,678 | 96,448,720a) 118,031,086a| 109,131,602a/128,197,596a 


8,680,161 8,955,747 9,168,939 9,473,497 | 9,889,8576 


-miles run ne No. 28,562,113 30,318,516 81,238,517 31,087,894 | 31,086,469 
eal carried ae No. | 312930,225 | 820,402,789 | 314,563,586 | 813,216,842 |320,903,528 
Gross revenue te £ 3,375,923 3,391,626 3,331,701 3,316,312 3,462,806 
Working expenses ab £& 2,759,914 2,781,148 2,823,510 2,878,855 3,066,254 
Net revenue .. £ 616,009 610,478 508,191 437,457 396,552 

e of workin expenses on 
Rieroncteccnite : ° FB % 81.75 82.00 84.75 86.81 88.55 
Carsinuse .. Sic ae 1,531 1,570a 1,562a 1,567a 1,5944 
_ Persons employed + we 9,150 10,6084 10,255a 11,130a 11,5124 


(a) Tneludes portion of Newcastle line in process of electrification. (b) Includes Stores Advance Account, 
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(ii) Private Tramways. A private steam tramway passes through the township of 
Parramatta. Commencing at the park gates, it runs as far as the Duck River, a distance 
of 34 miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River steamers which convey passengers 
and goods to and from Sydney. This line, which has a gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., was opened 
for traffic in 1883. In 1927 the number of tram-miles run was 18,200, and the number 
of passengers conveyed 134,898. 


3. Victoria.—(i) General. In Melbourne there are several tramway systems carried 
on under the control of various authorities, the most important being the cable and 
electric systems worked by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board, to which 
reference will be made further on. There were also, at 30th June, 1927, two lines of 
electric tramways, viz. :—(a) St. Kilda to Brighton, and (6) Sandringham to Beaumaris, 
both of which belong to and are operated by the Railways Commissioners. In addition 
there are systems of electric tramways at Ballarat, Bendigo, and Geelong, constructed 
and run by private companies. 


Numerous tramways have been constructed for special purposes in various parts 


of the State under the provisions of the Tramway Act 1890. These, however, are of the - 


nature of the private railways referred to in sub-section 1 hereof. 


(ii) Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board. (a) General. A short account 
of the formation of the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company, and of the Tramways 
Board, will be found in earlier issues of this work. 


(b) Cable and Horse Tramways. (1) Services. The complete system consists of 
33.68 miles of double track of 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge connecting the City of Melbourne with 
the nearer suburbs. The service (horse-drawn) to Royal Park was abandoned in 1923. 


(2) Particulars of Working. A summary for the years 1923 to 1927 is given here- 
ander :— : 


CABLE TRAMWAYS.—MELBOURNE.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Mile oO “ 
Cote | Mileage Run during Year. | Number of Passengers Carried. 
Year ended 
30th June— | Tram. Tram. 
Cable.| Horse.) Total. | ar Total. Total 
Cable. Horse. Cable. Horse. 7 
Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles, No. No. No. 
1923 .. | 45.90) 0.63) 46.53) 14,832,416| 9,808) 14,842,224) 155,617,351) 202,802/155,820,153 
1924 -. | 45.58 ‘a 45.58) 14,713,853] 3,066) 14,716,919) 147,750,286) 50,220/147,800,506 
1925 .. | 45.68) (@) | 45.58) 15,285,013 Ss 15,285,913) 148,316,398 eh 148,316,398 
1926 .» | 88°58) (a) 88.58} 12,393,911 x5, 12,893,911] 127,882,115 ee 127,882,115 
1927 .. | 88.68) (a) 83.68) 9,817,468 ee 9,817,468} 99,978,416 eS 99,978,416 
Gross Revenue. Working Expenses. 
ae == # Percentage 
No, of 
Year ended of Working 
30th June— Trams Trem. Expenses | Oregon 
SSS Dota, SS a LOtE TS amet y Year. 
Cable. | Horse. | Cable. | Horse. 
£ £ & £ F £ 9 
1923... .. [1,260,043 869 |1,260,912 | 928,564 | 1,225 | 924,789 734 S088 
1924. «. {1,190,594 241 |1,190,835 | 990,196 873 | 990,569 83.18 3,295 
1925... ++ {1,192,108 +» {1,192,103 |1,011,630 +. {1,011,630 84.86 3,136 
1926 es. ++ 11,048,414 +» {1,048,414 | 847,102 55 847,102 80.79 2,520 
NOS 7 ail ie +» {1,012,946 +» {1,012,946 | 702,749 hie 702,749 69.38 23014 


(a) Line abandoned from 16th November, 1923. 


The reduction in mileage open and of the operating results as compared with the 
previous year is due to the progress made in the scheme of conversion to electrical traction. 


—_—_ 
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(ce) Electric Tramways. (1) Services Operated. The system controlled by the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board at 30th June, 1927, consisted of six 
services, viz., (2) The Prahran and Malvern Tramways; (b) The Hawthorn Tramways ; 
(c) The Melbourne, Brunswick and Coburg Tramways; (d) The Fitzroy, Northcote and 


Preston Tramways ; (e) The Footscray Tramways ; and (f) the North Melbourne-Essendon 


Tramway, all of 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge. 


(2) Particulars of Working. A summary of operations for the year 1926-27 is given 


hereunder :— 


MELBOURNE TRAMWAYS BOARD 


TO 1926-27. 


-— ELECTRIC SERVICES.—OPERATIONS, 1923-24 


| 
zene Pee ae ata Current Tram | 
ende used for “., | Passengers) Gross Working Net 
30th T a eueeaon Traction aie Carried. | Revenue. |Expenses, Interest. Profit. 
June— (Route.) Equipment Purposes. | 
Miles. Baten pane aren wisieel NO. g £ £ £ 
1923 .. | 71.51 | 2,185,275 | 15,863,159 | 6,742,428) 70,811,393] 661,486 | 503,166 | 80,129 | 78,191 
1924 .. | 72.19 | 2,409,281 | 16,900,525 | 7,267,966) 74,091,564) 692,220 | 576,427 | 85,856 | 29,937 
1925 .. | 82.50 | 3,242,485 | 20,297,259 | 8,426,519) 80,435,680) 756,163 649,644 79,482 27,037 
1926 .. | 91.98 | 4,040,492 | 27,041,867 |10,657,728) 99,017,938)1,007,210 | 816,178 | 117,997 | 43,035. 
1927 .. |102.14 | 4,647,497 | 34,393,346 DET AN ea 1,429,015 | 963,558 | 240,922 | 224,535 
- | e 


(iii) Other Government Tramways. 


The Victorian Railway Department owns and 


operates two lines of electric street railways, viz., St. Kilda to Brighton (5.18 miles of 
5-ft. 3-in. gauge) and Sandringham to Beaumaris (4.61 miles of 4-it. 8}-in. gauge), a 
total route mileage of 9.79 miles, 

Particulars of the operations of these tramways for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 
are contained in the tables hereunder. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAY.—ST. KILDA-BRIGHTON.—1923 TO 1927. 


y 


a Current a | 2 
Year ended ost of used [ees Passengers | Gross Working eu 
Construc- for Miles Fi | Interest. Profit 
80th June— Fontarid Traction Rn! Carried. |Revenue.) Expenses. or Loss. 
Equipment.| Purposes. 
Kilowatt- | 
z rece No. No. | £ £ 5 £ 
1923 pe 188,423 | 1,377,116 54,098 | 5,750,912 | 54,194 42,598 8,893 2,703 
1924 ae 190,501 | 1,483,904 523,950 | 5,709,684 | 54,381 45,497 8,937 | — 53 
1925 t 193,316 | 1,524,151 562,220 | 5,737,101 | 58,038 48,942 8,911 185 
19286 ar 193,607 | 1,580,283 564,085 | 6,910,741 | 56,533 48,534 9,277 |— 1,278 
1927 = 195,403 | 1,640,932 668,184 | 5,856,796 | 55,594 48,079 9,347 |— 1,832 


(—) Indicates loss. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAY.—SANDRINGHAM-BEAUMARIS (a).—1923 TO 1927. 


Total pusrent - x 
Tam- ’ 
Year ended Cost of ic Miles Passengers Gross | Working navel Se 
80th June— Consign Travtl in iene Carried. |Revenue. Expenses. ART 
tion. Purposes. | 
Kilowatt- £ £ 
£ reais No. No. £ £ 
1923 oe 86,974 245,130 125,274 | 1,411,885 | 12,531 9,607 4,783 |— 1,859 
1924 ee 94,390 | 301,850 | 126,436 | 1,459,230 | 12,971 12,023 | 5,148 | 4,800 
1925 ne 101,417 335,140 127,962 | 1,475,261 | 13,048 10,699 6,326 |— 2,977 
1926 aed 99,677 330,390 127,368 | 1,371,558 | 12,061 13,233 5,514 |— 6,686 
1927 on 134,024 464,356 182,331 | 1,809,880 | 15,209 15,198 6,556 |— 6,645 


(—) Indicates loss, 


(a) The extension from Black Rock to Beaumaris, 2.20 miles in length, was opened for traffic on 
1st September, 1926. 
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(iv) Private Tramways. Two systems of tramways are owned and operated by 
private companies, viz., Ballarat and Bendigo (21.25 miles) and Geelong (6.35 miles) ; 
giving a total route mileage of 27.60 miles. Electrical traction is used on each of these 
lines which are constructed to the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge. 

(v) Summary for all Electric Tramways. The following table gives particulars of 
the working of all electric tramways in Victoria for each year from 1923 to 1927 inclusive :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—VICTORIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 
| 


Total Cost | | 
Year | Mileage Current | - Cars | Persons 
ended | open for Ks tass ction! Used for | (a Passengers / Gross | Working En. 
80th | Traffic amie Traction | rel Carried. | Revenue. | Expenses.) Use. | ployed 
June-—| (Route). Equipment.) Purposes. | | 
/ | | 
- Kilowatt- | e | 
Miles. £ hours. No. No. £ £ No. No. 
1923 106.79 2,795,547 | 19,114,007 | 8,585,756 | 86,027,005 816,984 | 624,852 310 2,190 
1924 107.47 3,046,443 | 20,390,335 | 9,192,499 | 88,902,067 | 844,189 | 709,293 353 | 2,729 


1925 | 117.69 | 3,913,353 | 24,114,494 |10,472,995 | 95,806,588 | 910,601 | 785,175 | 421 | 3,003 
1996 | 127.17 | 42716,775 | 31,020,604 |12,709,671 |114,692,993 1,159,557 | 960,485 | 492 | 
1927 | 139.53 | 5,389,654 | 38,582,105 |15,504,164 |135,153,262 |1,583,838 |1,108,664 ! 580 | 4,087 


rs 
ro 
Sa 
for] 
Oo 
a 


4. Queensland.—(i) General. The electric tramways in the city and suburbs of 
Brisbane were controlled by a private company, with head office in London, until the 
31st December, 1922, on which date they were purchased by the Queensland Government 
which, under the provisions of the Brisbane Tramway Trust Act, 1922, appointed a Trust 
to control and operate the system until 1st December, 1925, on which date the control 
passed to the Brisbane City Council. Under the provisions of the Brisbane City Council 
Act, 1925, the Council took over the liabilities of the Tramway Trust to the extent of 
£2,000,000 which had been incurred in London, and assumed complete control of the 
system. The total length of the Brisbane tramways was 53.53 route miles at 31st 
December, 1927. A steam tramway having a length of 6.65 route miles is in operation at 
Rockhampton. 


(ii) Brisbane Electric Tramways. ‘These tramways are run on the overhead trolley 
system, the voltage of the line current being 550. Cost of construction and equipment 
to the end of the year 1927 was £2,050,155, the gauge of line being 4-ft. 8}-in. The 
following table gives a summary for the calendar years 1923 to 1927 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—BRISBANE.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 
l l 


Year | Mileage 


ended | open for 


x Current 
3ist | Traffic Construction) 


aco ta 
Tram- 
Used for | Passengers | Gross Working 
| Miles Curried, 


Cars | Persons 
in Em- 


Traction Revenue. |Expenses. 
Dec.—| (Route). Houneank Purposes, | _ Run. a Use. | ployed. 
Miles, Sen fe RRO WSR dotted No. |: £ £ No. | No. 


1923 43.06 | 1,431,799 | 11,919,254 | 6,211,971 | 74,721,594 | 628,841 | 474,202 | 182 | 1,801 
1924 47.13 1,615,282 | 12,656,077 | 5,457,800 | 78,367,194 | 663,747 | 503,181 201 | 1,781 
1925 50.33 1,846,029 | 14,800,983 | 5,915,844 | 82,514,979 | 707,500 | 564,584 225 | 1,837 
1926 52.25 | 62,053,318 | 15,683,288 | 6,301,126 | 81,802,945 | 767,708 | 588,262 | 248 | 1,821 
1927 53.53 2,050,155 | 17,409,241 | 6,535,833 | 78,057,620 | 814,312 | 613,285 2 1,659 


(a) To 31st December, 1921. (b) Includes motor omnibuses. 


(iii) Rockhampton Municipal Tramway. This tramway was opened for traffic in 
1909, the motive power being steam. The length of line is 6.65 route miles, and the 
gauge 3 ft. 6 in. The capital cost to 3lst December, 1927, was £53,129. During the | 
year 1927, 1,786,927 passengers were carried, the revenue being £16,891 and working 
expenses £17,923. The number of the staff at the end of the year was 44. 


(iv) Sugar-Mill Tramways. In various parts of Queensland there are tramways 
used in connexion with the sugar-milling industry, chiefly for the purpose of hauling 
cane. Some of these lines are of a permanent nature, running through sugar-cane plan- 
tations, while others are portable lines running to various farms. The total length of 
these lines is included in the table relating to private railways given on a preceding page. 
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5. South Australia.—(i) Electric T'ramways. The tramways in Adelaide and suburbs 
are controlled by a Municipal Tramways Trust created in 1907. Prior to this year, the 
system was run with horse-traction by several private companies. Electric traction 
was inaugurated in 1909, and at the 31st July, 1927, the Tramways Trust operated a 
total route mileage of 73.05 miles of 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge. A summary for the years 1923 
to 1927 is given in the subjoined table :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—ADELAIDE.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year | Mileage egtel Coes Current 


ended |Open for Used for | T7®™- | Passengers |_ Gross | Working | ©@F8 | Persons 
yon Traffic ae Traction a Carried. | Revenue. Ri porses. Us, 5 nee a 
uly—| (Route). | pauipment., Purposes. : as 
Miles. £ ne alexa NO. No. £ £ No. | No. 


| 
1923 71.71 | 2,512,048 | 18,700,385 | 6,155,033 | 59,648,362 | 612,839 | 430,474 | 218 | 1,422 
1924 73.83 | 2,742,985 | 15,705,191 | 6,568,985 | 61,737,665 | 638,277 | 463,481 | 231 | 1,588 
1925 72.20 | 2,874,037 | 18,456,574 | 7,222,292 | 63,152,810 | 640,335 | 467,751 | 249 | 1,563 
1926 73.05 | 2,997,976 | 19,303,228 | 7,393,122 | 66,207,356 | 661,058 | 472,412 | 255 | 1,556 
1927 73.05 | 3,073,359 | 19,956,323 | 7,386,620 | 67,569,749 | 674,884 | 483,939 | 259 | 1,690 


(ii) Horse Tramways. There are also 19.86 miles of Government horse-tramways 
in country districts, worked in connexion with the railway system, of which 17.36 miles 
are used for passenger service, and 2.50 miles for special purposes. 


6. Western Australia.—(i) Government Tramways. (a) General. Apart from the 
electric tramways, there are several Government tramways, with a total length of 20.26 
miles. The lines are under the control of the Department of the North-West, and 
the longest is that between Roebourne and Cossack, constructed on a 2-ft. gauge, 
with a length of 12.50 miles, and worked by steam. This line was, however, not in 
operation at 30th June, 1927. The remaining 7.88 miles are made up of several short 
lengths worked by steam or horses in connexion with the jetties at certain ports, and 
providing communication between the jetties and the goods sheds or warehouses. 


(b) Steam and Horse Tramways. The capital cost of the Government’ steam or 
horse tramways up to the 30th June, 1927, was £96,123, the gross revenue for 1926-27 
being £3,475, and the working expenses £2,331. These amounts are in some instances 
inclusive of revenue from jetty charges and of working expenses in connexion with such 
services. 


(c) Perth Electric Tramways. These tramways were opened for traffic by a private 
company on the 24th September, 1899, and the system was subsequently extended to 
many of the suburbs. Control was taken over by the Government on the Ist July, 
1913, and the tramways are now worked in conjunction with the Government railways. 
The gauge of line is 3 ft. 6in. The following table shows particulars of working for the 
years ended 30th June, 1923 to 1927 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—PERTH.—1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Total Cost 
Year. Current $ 
nied Mileage of Used for Tram Passengers | Gross | Working | C8 | Persons 
ended |onen for|Construction) nn ct; Miles in |) dim 
30th 3 Traction Carried. |Revenue. |Hxpenses. - 
ah Traffic. and Purposes Run. Use. | ployed. 
es Equipment. 4 
Kilowatt- 
£ Hours No. No. £ £ No. No. 


1923 ..| 30.28 850,965 7,285,200 | 2,770,518 | 25,998,983 | 262,689 | 213,928 103 651 
1924 ..| 34,24 879,277 | 8,061,920 | 2,989,089 | 27,898,315 274,583 | 231,895 103 629 
1925 ..| 34.28 899,741 8,296,746 | 3,040,505 | 28,894,525 | 281,612 236,008 113 566 
1926 ..| 34.34 949,929 | 8,246,630 | 3,010,253 | 29,599,785 286,707 | 240,953 113 536 
1927 ..) 36.68 983,140 | 8,371,890 | 2,999,769 | 30,541,079 204,L68 | 241,280 | 113 725 


(ii) Private Tramways. Electric tramways with a route mileage at 31st August, 
1927, of 8.61 miles, and controlled by the municipal authorities, are in operation in 
Fremantle. In Kalgoorlie and Boulder a private company controls the electric 
tramways, of which at the end of 1927 the length of line was 14.31 miles (route). All 
the foregoing lines are of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. 
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(iii) Summary, all Electric Tramways. The subjoined table gives a summary for 
all electric tramway systems in the State for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 2 | | 
: | Total Cost | | 
| Mileage | | Current > ai | | 6 
Year, | open for ew ae ction Used for hee | Passengers Gross | Working ere igs 
car." ‘Traffic nd | Traction | Run, | CarTied. |Revenue. Expenses. | 17°, cd 
(Route). | Bauip | Purposes. : | rat ; 
Equipment. 
| | i 
Miles. Bic) (atROL ua No. £ s | Ne] No. 
| ; 
1923 53.81 | 1,442,094 9,326,907 | 3,637,126 | 33,838,351 | 350,412 281,566 166 | 722 
1924 57.67 | 1,477,033 | 10,117,198 | 3,939,689 | 36,484,855 | 360,883 | 301,920 160 | 702 
1925 57.55 | 1,504,845 | 10,389,250 | 3,975,699 | 37,237,791 365,156 306,378 | 473 761 
1926 57.61 | 1,559,483 4 10,311,919 | 3,940,741 | 37,841,434 | 368,290 311,772 | 173 | 709 
59.6u | 1 | 
} 


38,924,077 | 376,578 | 310,967 | 173 891 


399,108 | 10,237,513 | 3,939,061 


7. Tasmania.—(i) Electric Tramways. In Hobart there is a system of electric 
tramways consisting of 16.61 route miles of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge controlled by the Hobart 
Municipal Council. The Launceston City Council operates tramways in Launceston. 
having a length of 10.25 miles of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. 

The following table gives a summary of the working of the two systems for the years 
1923 to 1927 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—TASMANIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


| } 
) 


Total Cost- 


Mileage Current eos Wns 
Yedr || pen for Constructed Weed: fox ‘Miles | Passengers | Gross | Working | * oo zi 
Traflic Rcd Traction Run. | Carried. Revenue. Expenses. | miaot) gioyea 
(Route). | Eouipment,| Purposes. | ro : 
Miles, £ | Kilowatt. | Wo. | Na | 6 £ No. | No. 
hours. 


1923 26.28 517,983 | 3,447,310 | 1,747,974 | 16,499,999 | 177,057 132,011 | «74 | 488 
1924 26.64 541,941 3,489,420 | 1,890,882 | 17,683,824 | 192,772 144,841 
1925 26.75 566,717 3,510,994 | 1,886,231 17,725,007 | 180,345 | 137,002 90, 399 
1926 26.86 542,309 | 3,310,493 | 1,776,052 16,972,174 | 178,191 | 142,141 | 89! °885 
1927 26, 86 561,857 | 3,332,102 | 1,791,276 | 17,009,211 | 181,445 | 140,386 | 89) 367 


wa) 
to 
& 
o 


(ii) Other Tramways. There are several lines of privately-owned steam tramways. 
These are dealt with in § 5, Private Railways, as they do not come within the category 
of street tramways for the conveyance of passengers. 


8. Electric Tramways, Australia.—(i) Summary for 1927. The subjoined table gives 
details regarding all electric tramways in Australia. The returns for tramways in Ballarat 
and Bendigo, in Brisbane, in Kalgoorlie, and in Hobart are for the calendar year 1927 ; 
for other tramways they refer generally to the financial year 1926-27, 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1926-27. 


} . 


=H ees aes 4 


l a a : 
ee py 3 $ | $¢ 
So} @ | 8 es bee aE] 5 
ar oo pe 5 a Ae = 
| 25 | uses } i=) } 3 ta} See g 
1 bs gee. |. oe t 2 Be | £ | 8 gee] 3 ; 
State, | (Oo | oye" | a i S 4 Ey S 3 
Be | Soba | #8 2 Shs & = |SF2) S28) wh 
se | gue] §8 | 2g. 32 P S /Bee) “S| ES 
ea| 28s se | £8 | 3B | 2 | 8 | 88S] ed| gs 
aa | aoe On Be | &s S E |aes| 646| 88 
a Kilowatt- : 
Miles.) See ar Atod ge | astm: £ £ | % [ine | xo. 
N.8.W. .. 185. $5/10,779,696/123,197,596|33,569,303/341,008 7 ; 
Victoria... 139. 5i| 5,389,654) 38,582.105|15,504,164 135,153.269 nee 1108 664 70.00 "330 "Loe? 
Qtand .. | 93.53) 2,050,155) 17,409,241) 6,535,833 78,057,620] '814:319| '618,285| 75°S11 Sep 1,659 
S. Aust. jt Rp] t248:359) 19,956,323) 7,886,620] 67,569,749] 674,884) .483,039| 71271] S50! 1°6 
Tabenactis | oon: Sb] 1,599,105) 10,287,513) 3,939,061] 38,924.077| 376,578] $10,967 82.58) i2s| Ove 
Tasmania | 26,86) 961,857) 8,332)102|'1/701,276| ¥7,009/211| 181/443] Mossel 77°35] ge 367 


All States /538, 42/23/453;826|212,714;880/68,726,957 877,716,965 7,864,064) 5,941, 835 Sp 6s) “2:006| 20,906 
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The: percentage of working expenses on gross revenue for all electric tramways in 
Australia. was 80.68, ranging from 70.00 in the case of Victoria to 87.97 in the case of 
New South Wales. 


(ii) Summary for Years 1923 to 1927. The following table gives particulars of the 
operations of electric tramways in Australia for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—AUSTRALIA.—1923 TO 1927. 


a Particulars. 1923.(a) 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
| | 

Mileage open for Traffic (Route) Miles 460.18 | 482,24 602.66 || 519.06 638.42 
Total Cost of Construction and | i i 

Equipment = ae 17,587,960 | 19,206,509 | 21,007,915 | 22,444,569 | 23,453,826 
Current used for Traction Pur- 

poses on ha Kil. hrs. [146,387,481 |158,756,941 |189,302,481 (188,761,134 (212,714,880 
Tram-miles run 5 .. No. | 53,790,529 | 57,725,334: | 61,941,856 | 655302,995 | 68,726,257 
Passengers carried a8 AY »  |580,472,975 |606,673,314 |621,691,985 | 647,351,333 |677,716,965 
Gross Revenue ae Fe £ | 5,908,303 6,123,275 6,248,686 6,633,563 7,364,964 
Working Expenses: .. ss £ | 4,675,289 4,930,302 6,170,814! 5,510,118 5,941,835 
Percentage of Working Expenses ! | 
-on Gross Revenue .. oe % 79.18 | 80.51 82.75 83.06 80.68 
Cars, Motors and Trailers us No.4 2,487 | 2,598 2,720 2,824 | 2,905 
Persons Employed .. a - 15,101 | 17,783 17,808 19,208 20,206 


| | 
(a) Includes Queensland for the year ended 31st December, 1922. 


During the five years included in the above table the percentage of working expenses 
on the gross revenue of all electric tramways in Australia reached a maximum of 83.06 
in 1926, after a steady increase from a minimum of 79.13in 1923, but in 1927'a decided 
drop to 80.68 was recorded. The average over the whole period was 81.26 per cent. 


D. AIRCRAFT. 


1. Historical—aA short review of the progress of civil aviation in Australia up to 
the date of foundation of the Department of Civil Aviation was given in Official 
Year Book No. 16, pp. 334-5, but limitations of space preclude its repetition in the 
present volume. 


2. Foundation of Civil Aviation Department.—(i) Creation of. A brief account of the 
foundation and the objects of this Department will be found ‘in Official Year Book No. 19, 
page 299, 

(ii) Accidents Investigation Committee. Under powers conferred by the Air 
Navigation Act 1920, a committee consisting of engineering and aircraft experts was 
appointed early in 1927 to inquire into and report upon accidents which occur to service 
and_ civil aircraft, and on 13th October, 1927, the Air Navigation (Investigation, of 
Accidents) Regulations were promulgated. 


3. Activities of Civil Aviation Department.—(i) Aerodromes and Landing Grounds. 
Amongst the various activities have been the acquisition and preparation of civil aviation 
landing grounds, which have now been established over the following approved routes :— 
(a) Perth to Derby (1,467 miles); (b) Adelaide to Sydney (790 miles); (c) Sydney to 
Brisbane (550 miles); (d) Brisbane to Toowoomba (75 miles); (@) Charleville to 
Camooweal (825 miles); (f) Cloncurry to Normanton (215 miles); (g) Melbourne to 
Hay (233 miles); (#) Mildura to Broken Hill (189 miles); and (i) Melbourne to 
Charleville via Cootamundra (900 miles). 

Preliminary surveys of the following routes also have been made, but no expenditure 
has yet been incurred in the preparation of landing grounds in. connexion therewith — 
(a) Adelaide to Perth (1,500 miles); (b) Adelaide to Port Lincoln, via Yorke Peninsula 
(for seaplanes), (200 miles); (¢) Melbourne to Launceston via (1) Flinders Island and 
North-East coast of Tasmania (293 nautical miles), and (2) via King Island and North- 
West; Coast (299 nautical miles); (d) Charleville to Toowoomba (375 miles) ; (e) 
Camooweal to Daly Waters (475 miles); and (f) Derby to Wyndham (550 miles). Of 
these proposed routes it is anticipated that (a), (d) and (e) will be fully provided with 
aerodromes and emergency landing grounds before the end of 1928. 
‘The Royal Australian Air Force has surveyed and prepared for use a service route 
from Gamooweal to Port Darwin, via Anthony’s Lagoon, Newcastle Waters, and 


Katherine. 
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Up to the present 140 landing grounds have been acquired or leased, and prepared 
for civil aviation purposes. There are 12 private licensed aerodromes also in use. 


(ii) Aerial Services. (a) General. In addition to providing a regular and speedy 
transport service over fixed routes, it was considered that the granting of contracts for 
subsidized aerial services would give an impetus to the development of civil aviation in 
Australia, while the trained flying and ground personnel would provide a technical reserve 
for air defence in case of war. 

At 31st March, 1928, three subsidized contractors were operating under contracts which 
provided that up to 100 lb. of mailis to be carried free on each trip, the letters for 
transmission being surcharged 3d. per 4 ounce. 

The various regular air services over prepared routes have completed 1,850,000 
passenger-miles, and carried 12,000 paying passengers over various stages. Over 1,300,000 
letters have also been carried. 

All pilots and mechanics employed on these services must join the Air Force Reserve 
when the Reserve is constituted. 

(b) Aerial Mail Services at 31st March, 1928. The following aerial mail services were 
in operation at 31st March, 1928. 


(i) Perth to Derby—Western Australia. 

This service, covering a distance of 1,467 miles, is carried out by the West Australian 
Airways Limited, machines leaving Perth on Saturdays and returning on Thursdays. 
Landing places for mails are—Perth, Geraldton, Carnarvon, Onslow, Roebourne, Whim 
Creek, Port Headland, Broome, and Derby. 

This service has been in operation for more than six years and is of inestimable 
value to residents of the north-west coast who freely avail themselves of the facilities 
for transport and communication which it provides. 

The number of letters carried during the first month’s operations was 577, but it 
has increased to about 20,000 per month. 

(ii) Charleville to Camooweal and Cloncurry to Normanton—Queensland. 

These services are operated by the Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial 
Services Limited. The former route covers 825 miles, and links up the western terminals 
of three main railway lines in Western Queensland, viz., Charleville, Longreach, and 
Cloncurry. The latter route (220 miles in length) links up with the main Charleville— 
Camooweal service at Cloncurry. The landing places for mails are—Charleville, Tambo, 
Blackall, Longreach, Winton, McKinlay, Cloncurry, Mt. Isa, and Camooweal. 

The original contract which provided for a weekly (return) service between Charleville 
and Cloncurry commenced on 2nd November, 1922, and the service was extended to 
Camooweal on 7th February, 1925. 

The service has been maintained successfully, and is greatly appreciated by residents 
of Western Queensland and the Northern Territory. Passenger bookings have shown a 
steady increase since the service was instituted. 


(ili) Adelaide-Cootamundra, Hay—Melbourne and Mildura—Broken Hill Services. 

Services have been regularly maintained over these routes since July, 1925, by the 
Larkin Aircraft Supply Co. Ltd., which previously operated a service between Adelaide 
and Sydney (790 miles) for a period of twelve months. The current contract with the 
company provides for (a) a weekly service in each direction between Adelaide and 
Cootamundra (578 miles) via Mildura, Hay and Narrandera; (b) a service twice a week 
in each direction between Hay and Melbourne (233 miles) via Deniliquin and Echuca ; 
and (c) a service twice a week in each direction between Mildura and Broken Hill (189 
miles). 

(c) Future Services. The Commonwealth Government has approved of a special 
appropriation of £200,000 for the further development of civil aviation in Australia and, 
as a result, it will probably be possible to subsidize the regular operation of commercial 
aircraft over four or more of the following new routes, viz. :—Perth—Adelaide (1,500 
miles), Camooweal—Daly Waters (475 miles), Derby-Wyndham (550 miles), Melbourne- 
Hobart (425 miles), Charleville-Brisbane (450 miles) and Sydney—Brisbane (550 
miles). Tenders have been called for the operation of the Perth—Adelaide service which 
will necessitate the introduction of regular night flying in the Commonwealth. 
By co-ordinating the existing railway and steamship services overseas correspondents in 


Sydney and Melbourne will thus be enabled to gain one week in the conveyance of their 
English mails. 
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The route mileage of existing services is 3,292 miles, but when the new lines are in 
operation this figure will be increased to over 7,000 miles, practically encircling Australia. 


4. Aircraft Construction—(i) Experimental Work. An important stage in aircraft 
development in Australia was reached with the successful completion of the official tests 
of a flying boat designed by Squadron Leader E. J. Wackett, D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.A.F. 
This machine, known as the ‘“‘ Widgeon,” was ordered by the Civil Aviation Department. 
It embodies a number of features specially designed for local conditions, and, with the 
exception of the engine, was wholly built at the R.A.A.F. workshops. The maximum 
speed attained was 103 m.p.h. with an initial climbing rate of 510 feet per minute, while 
the total gross weight of machine with passengers (680 lb.) and fuel (380 lb.) was 
3,960 lb. A retractable land under-carriage has been fitted to this machine, which has 
also passed its official tests as an ‘‘ amphibian,” During June, 1927, it was flown 
non-stop from Sydney to Melbourne (520 air miles) in 5 hours 45 minutes, proving 
absolutely airworthy in every respect. 4 


(ii) Constructional activities. Aircraft manufacture, though yet in its infancy, is 
making some substantial progress. Two of the subsidized aerial mail contracting 
companies in addition to effecting major repairs have, under permit from the De Haviland 
Aircraft Coy., constructed some DeH. 504 machines for use on their respective routes, 
the engines and certain metal parts being the only accessories imported. Another 
company has completed contracts for the supply to the R.A.A.F. of a number of 
airscrews, wings, &c. : 


5. Training of Air Pilots—(i) The Australian Aero Club. The Australian Aero 
Club provides facilities for flying instruction and practice at a considerably lower cost 
than was possible prior to the advent of the light aeroplane. Since the end of 1926 the 
New South Wales and Victorian Sections have carried on active training, and in December, 
1927, the South Australian Section began operations. 

Assistance to the following extent is being provided each section by the Commonwealth 
Government :—(a) The loan of three De Haviland “‘ Moth ”’ aeroplanes with spare engines 
and parts; (5) Bonus of £20 per pupil trained (ab initio) to a standard that will enable 
the pupil to obtain a “ Private Pilot’s” licence; and (c) Free hangar accommodation 
and free use of aerodrome for clubs’ activities. The State Sections of the Aero Club 
conduct their activities in the capital cities and the progress shown by the Sydney 
organization is particularly notable. The steadily increasing number of pupils has 
necessitated the employment of an assistant instructor, and the club has also acquired 
two additional “‘ Moth” machines from its own funds. At 30th*March, 1928, over 50 
pupils, including several lady members, had graduated and been issued with Class “ A” 
(Private) Pilots’ licences. Furthermore, many graduates had completed courses of 
advanced training, and others again had attained to that stage of advanced flying which 
rendered them eligible for the issue of Class “‘ B ” (Commercial) licences. 


(ii) Commercial Companies. Similar developments have also taken place in Perth, 
Longreach and Brisbane, where the aerial mail contractors conduct flying schools. A 
Bonus of £40 per pupil trained is paid to these companies, which provide the necessary 
aircraft, instructors, and hangars. The extension of this scheme to other centres is under 
consideration. 

At the end of March, 1928, there were 185 pilots holding licences under the Air 
Navigation Regulations. This number included 76 “ B,” or commercial pilots, and 
109 ** A,” or private pilots. 

(iii) Refresher Courses. Qualified pilots who are employed or about to be employed 
in commercial aviation enterprises are accepted on the recommendation of the Controller 
of Civil Aviation for short refresher courses of flying instruction at the Flying Training 
School, Point Cook. No charge is made for this refresher instruction, the cost of which 
is also borne by Royal Australian Air Force Funds. 


6. Notable Flights.—Since the end” of the European war several notable flights 
from England to Australia have been carried out by Australian pilots. 

The first was at the end of 1919 when Sir Ross and Sir Keith Smith, together with 
Sergeants J. M. Bennett and W. H. Shiers, completed the journey by air in 29 days, 
thereby winning the Commonwealth Government grant of £10,000 offered to the first 
pilot or pilots who should make the flight within a period of 30 days. The brothers 
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Smith received knighthoods, and Sergeants Bennett and Shiers were each awarded the 
Air Force Cross and honorary commissions in the Royal Australian Air Force in 
recognition of their performance. 

Lieuts. R. J. Parer and J. C. McIntosh alsa completed the journey by air shortly 
afterwards, but not within the specified time, and Captain G. C. Matthews, A.F.C., 
and Sergeant T. D. Kay flew as far as Bali, where a serious mishap to the machine caused 
them to abandon the flight. 

The fastest flight of all, however, was that of Mr. B. Hinkler who, in an Avro 
** Avian ’’ machine, made the journey alone in 16 days. He left the Croydon Aerodrome 
at 4 a.m. on 7th February, 1928, and, after 15 successive flying days, arrived at Darwin 
at 5 p.m. on the 22nd February. As a mark of appreciation for his excellent performance 
the Commonwealth Government granted him a sum of £2,000, while His Majesty the 
King awarded him the Air Force Cross. 

A further successful venture was that of Captain W. R. Lancaster and Mrs. K. Miller, 
who also made their flight in an Avro ‘“‘ Avian” machine, leaving England on 14th 
October, 1927, and arriving at Darwin on 20th March, 1928, after a journey beset with 
numerous hardships. 

In 1926 Mr. Alan Cobham, an English pilot, reached Darwin 40 days after leaving. 
England, and returned to England by aeroplane in 34 days. 

Captain Kingsford Smith, accompanied by Mr. C. P. Ulm as relief pilot, Lieut. 
H. Lyon (America) as navigator, and Mr. J. Warner (America) as wireless officer, left 
San Francisco on 31st May, 1928, in a Fokker monoplane fitted with a 660 h.p. Wright 
“Whirlwind” engine on a flight across the Pacific Ocean to Brisbane. He arrived 
at Honolulu (2,100 miles) on Ist June, left Honolulu on 3rd June, and arrived at Suva 
(Fiji), a distance of 3,128 miles, on 5th June. He left Suva on Sth June and arrived at 
Brisbane on 9th June. The total distance covered in the flight was about 6,848 miles, 
and the flying time approximately 83 hours. The Commonwealth Government presented 
the aviators with a gift of £5,000, while the New South Wales Government provided 
£7,000, in recognition of this remarkable achievement. 


7. Statistical Summary.—The collection and compilation of aircraft statistics were 
undertaken by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics on the Ist July, 
1922. The subjoined table gives a summary of operations in each State for the year 

: ee 30th June, 1927, together with comparative figures for Australia for the year 
1925-26 :— 
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State in which Aircraft Owners are Located. Total. 
Particulars. i ae Ie : : ee Moa Ural, eae 
N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | 1926-27. | 1925-26, 
/ . 
y Leet ~ —| 4 3 
Companies or persons | 
owning aircraft .. No. 10 12 6 1 | ft | 30 22 
Aeroplanes +. No.| 12 34] ¢ 16 2 13 W7 55 
Staff employed(a)— / 
Certificated pilots No. 5 16 6 1 5 | 33) 29 
Others .. +. No. 6 35 20 | os 25 86) 57 
Flighte carried out .. No. 5,913 5,988 3,603 138 1,692 17,284 5,838 
he cman meio ems Bh areal Sages aa, he mile" He vim: 
Rees ut ne i Ly eiee i 2,138 20 273 20 | 2,559 10 | 10,447 24) 6,426 35 
prox. mileage miles} 120,740 | 2 36 163,725 22,505 5,83 772 
bt carried— ; ; : eer ne) ila 
aying .. Be INO: 4,468 4,918 2,100 (db) | 2,498 13,984 
Non-paying :) No. 890 | 2,013 161 (oe) | 158 3,229) 2390 
| 
— seo teh 2 eee =| = | ee? = 
Total -. No. 5,358 6,981 2,261 () | 2,656! +17,206) 7,004 
= ui} Ciaatise eee | Bie us 2 t tm 
Goods, weight carried Ibs. «550 | 37,449 | 34,683 58,292 | 195,924 
Mai | we ‘ =e at es ’ 62,873 
pore fete carried No.) a 11,455 26,765 at 252,526 | 290,746 272,707 
Persons killed .. No, A 1 4 ae | 5 
» injured .. No, 1 1 1l +5 2 ' 3 1 
{ 


| 


(a) Monthly average, ? (6). Not available. 
The particulars shown above for Victoria include flying carried out over three 


States on the Adelaide-~Cootamundra ; Melbourne-Hay; and Mildura—Broken, Hil, 
routes. by the subsidized company whose head-quarters are in Melbourne. 
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» 
E. MOTOR VEHICLES. 
: 1. The Motor Car and Motor Industry.—(i) Zvolution of the Motor Car. In the 
issue of the Year Book for 1927 (No. 20, p. 275) a short history of the evolution of the 
motor car is given, but consideration of space precludes its repetition in the current 
issue. 


(ii) Motor Industry. The demand for mechanical transport occasioned by the recent 
European conflict was in no small measure responsible for the extensive development 
of the internal combustion engine, and the keen competition among motor car 
manufacturers for the overseas markets has improved the quality and efficiency of their 
products. 


Although, as yet, motor cars are not entirely manufactured in Australia, the money 
invested in assembling and body building plants has assumed considerable proportions 
during recent years, and some idea of the value of Australia as a market for the motor 
trade is instanced by the fact that during the year 1926-27 the value of 12,843 motor 
bodies imported was £1,413,203, and of the 118,954 chassis, £12,292,749. The value of 
88,876 bodies built in Australia to equip the chassis for which bodies were not imported 
was approximately £4,830,000. During the period July, 1923, to June, 1926, the import 
value of chassis and bodies had practically doubled itself, notwithstanding the fact that 
several price reductions have taken place. The value of the tyre equipment, both locally 
produced and imported, for which figures are not, however, available, must also be taken 
into consideration, particularly as the prevailing practice is for distributors to retail 
cars on a five-tyre basis. Fuels imported during the year for use in motor vehicles were— 
Crude petroleum, 78 million gallons, valued at £911,787, and petroleum, etc., 146 million 
gallons, valued at £6,648,567. Spares, batteries, accessories, etc., also are additional 
factors contributing to the potentialities of Australia as a market. 

At the 30th June, 1927, the number of motor cars per 1,000 of population was over 
80, which, however, is not as high as that recorded in New Zealand, viz., 122, so that it 
would appear that the saturation point has yet to be reached, and until that time, provided 
economic conditions maintain their stability, the marketing prospects remain at least 
as good as during the past decade. 


2. Registration.—The arrangements for the registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of drivers and riders thereof are not uniform throughout Australia. Methods 
of registration, licence fees payable, etc., in each State were referred to in Official Year 
Book No. 16, pp. 337-340, and later issues, but limits of space preclude the repetition of 
this information in the present volume. 


3. Public Vehicles.—In all the capital cities of the States and in many of the most 
important provincial centres taxi-cabs and other vehicles ply for hire under licence 
granted either by the Commissioner of Police or the Local Government authority con- 
cerned. As most of these vehicles are independently controlled by individuals or small 
companies, it has not been possible to obtain complete data in respect of their operations. 


4. Motor Omnibuses.—Motor omnibus traffic, both in urban and provincial centres, 
has assumed considerable proportions during recent years, and prior to the constitution 
of Boards empowered to allocate routes over which omnibuses may operate, had a very 
marked effect on Railway and Tramway services. By regulating the licensing of motor 
omnibuses the economic waste arising from duplication of routes and services parallel 
with or contiguous to existing railway and tramway systems is avoided. The general 
principle governing the allocation of routes is that omnibus services should act as feeders 
to existing transport utilities. Revenue from licence fees is devoted principally to the 
maintenance or construction of roadways to enable them to withstand the wear and tear 
caused by the heavy traffic. Complete statistics regarding motor omnibus operations are, 
however, not at present available, but some indication of the effect of unrestricted motor 
omnibus services would have on the railways and tramways may be obtained from the 
operations of some services conducted by Railway and Tramway systems as adjuncts to 
their main services during the year 1926-27. Such services are conducted in Victoria 
by the Victorian Railways Commissioners and by the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Tramways Board, and in South Australia by the South Australian Railways Commissioners 
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and by the Municipal Tramway Trust, Adelaide, the number of passengers garried by 
these services during the year 1926-27 being 198,362, 5,374,484, 2,618,180 and 5,343,711 
respectively. 

The services operated by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board were 
necessary to provide transport facilities during the conversion of certain cable tram lines 
to electrical traction, but it is not the intention of the Board to institute omnibus services 
in a general way. In other instances the omnibus service has been provided to meet 
the competition of private enterprise and to endeavour to protect the existing transport 
utilities provided by public bodies. 


5. Motor Vehicles Registered, etc—(i) Year 1926-27. Particulars of the 
registration of motor vehicles, etc., for the year 1926-27 are contained in the subjoined 
table :— é 

MOTOR VEHICLES.—SUMMARY, 1926-27. 


) 


Motor Vehicles Registered. | Revenue derived from— 
Drivers’ | a 
| and | | 
States and Territories. Commer: Riders’ | Vehicle | Drivers’ 
; Motor | Motor cal Total Licences) Registra- and | ‘Total. 
Cars. Cycles. Vehicles * | Issued. | tions and | Riders’ 
GSS ‘Motor Tax.|Licences. 
= / 
No. No. No. No. No. £ £ € 
New South Wales’... | 119,164 | 27,092 | 80,016 | 176,272 | 244,937 | 1,103,538 | 114,053 {1,217,591 
Victoria =a -. | 110,950 | 23,011 ai74 | 134,135 | 164,380 782,398 | 41,095 | 823,493 
Queensland .. -. | c58,385 7,941 62,492 | 68,818 52,066 253,806 | 17,873 | 271,679 
South Australia ne 48,054 12,962 9,795 | 70,811 88,695 268,642 | 20,156 | 288,798 
Western Australia Ac 18,711 5,583 6,930 | 31,224 41,864 | 162,086 10,466 | 172,552 
Tasmania... ae 8,356 3,516 1,230 | 13,102 15,306 61,484 4,628 66,112 
Northern Territory .. 133 27 80 240 295 | 125 69 194 
Federal Capita! Teritory 631 110 197 938 1,042 4,427 517 4,944 
Bi al, Fee 
Australia «- | 864,384 | 80,242 | d50,914 | 495,540 | 608,585 | 2,636,506 | 208,857 p.sss.3es 
(a) Motor buses, Trucks, vans, etc., included with motor cars. (>) Solid tyred vehicles, 
(c) Pneumatic tyred vehicles. (d) Incomplete. 


The number of all motor vehicles per 1,000 of population shows that Federal Capital 
Territory with 124.09 had the greatest density, followed in order of importance by South 
Australia (124.03), Western Australia (81.09), Victoria (77.69), Queensland (76.94), New 
South Wales (74.36), Tasmania (62.94), and Northern Territory least with 56.34; the 
figure for the Commonwealth being 80.35. 


{ii) Quinquennium 1923-1927. The following table shows the number of vehicles 


registered, licences issued, and revenue received therefrom during each of the years 1922-23 
to 1926-27 :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES.—REGISTRATIONS, ETC., 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Motor Vehicles Registered, Revenue derived from— 
Drivers’ (on 
and “=< 9 
Year, Commer- Riders’ Vehicle Drivers’ 
Motor Motor cial Total Licences | Registra- and 
Cars, Cycles. | Vehicles. Otel Issued. | tionand | Riders’ Total, 
(a) Motor Tax.) Licences. 


e g g 
1922-28 | 116,658 | 42,649 13,438 | 172,745 | 208,376 |- 575,198 44,249 
1923-24 168,568 52,717 18,056 | 239/341 | 296,177 | 801,701 62,001 868708 
1924-25 | 221,441 | 58,079 26,116 | 305,636 | 810,150 | 1,826,672 | 88,508 | 1,415,180 
1925-26 | 282,199 | 70,209 | 37,892 | 390,300 | 496,311 | 2!098,112 | 137,639 | 2’235°751 
1926-27 | 364,384 | 80,242 50,914 | 495,540 | 608,585 | 2,636,506 | 208/857 | 2'845;368 


(a) Incomplete, partly included with Motor Cars. 
During the period dealt with the number of motor vehicles showed an average annual 


increase of almost 28 %; the greatest increase (38 %) being recorded during 1923-24. 
The number of vehicles per 1,000 of population increased from 30.37 to 80.35. 
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6. Comparative Motor Vehicle Statistics, 1928.—The result of the 1928 World Motor 
Census, conducted by the “ American Automobile” magazine, from which the following 
particulars have been extracted, shows that there were approximately 29,600,000 motor 
cars, trucks, and buses registered in the various countries of the world at Ist J anuary, 1928. 


COMPARATIVE MOTOR VEHICLE STATISTICS, Ist JANUARY, 1928. 


Motor Cars, 
Country. Trucks, and Motor Cycles. 
Buses. 

Australia oe a: as 464,225 85,000 
Argentine a bs ae 241,356 2,210 
Belgium ae Ate 3 100,000 32,000 
Brazil .. = ore fe, 140,102 | (a) 
Canada a a AE 939,479 7,596 
Cuba .. ve Sa a 45,000 | 300 
Denmark ae =e st 83,094 | 22,000 
France a .. | * 960,000 153,000 
Germany ¥ a a 422,300 384,600 
Great Britain .. sf 1,219,477 | 660,928 
India .. a = dé 117,000 | 24,000 
Trish Free State ne 3° 44,304 | 10,920 
Italy .. $c 33 a 165,000 (a) 
Japan o* aM a 49,556 10,000 
Mexico - ne $5 50,000 | (a) 
Netherlands oe ar = 74,000 | 29,700 
Netherlands East Indies. . oc 44,394 | 7,734 
New Zealand .. ve a0 134,215 | 35,111 
Union of South Africa .. ms 100,750 32,000 
Spain .. Se Bn Ax 110,000 (a) 
Sweden ae ae ae 110,500 32,500 
Switzerland as at Re 53,000 30,000 
United States of America ae 23,253,882 119,668 


(a) Not available, 


The foregoing figures are in some cases approximately stated, being based on estimates 
furnished by Trade Commissioners or representative motor trade organizations in the 
several countries. The figures for Australia are estimated at 3lst December, 1927, and 
differ from those stated in para. 5, which are actual registrations at 30th June, 1927. 


In respect of motor cars Australia now ranks fifth in importance numerically among 
the countries of the world, having displaced Germany from that position during 1925. 


F. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


§ 1. Posts. 


1. The Commonwealth Postal Department.—In previous issues of the Year Book 
some account was given of the procedure in connexion with the transfer to the Federal 
Government of the postal, telegraphic, and telephonic facilities of the separate States. 


(See Year Book No. 15, p. 601.) » 


Under the provisions of the Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Act, 1901, the Com- 
monwealth Postal Department was placed under the control of a Postmaster-General, 
being a responsible Minister with Cabinet rank, and a Secretary having chief control of 
the Department under the Postmaster-General, whilst a principal officer in each State 
was provided for under the style of Deputy Postmaster-General. 
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2. Postal Matter Dealt With.—(i) Australia. The following table gives a summary 
of the postal matter dealt with in Australia during the five years 1923 to 1927. Although 
mail matter posted in Australia for delivery therein is necessarily handled at least twice, 
only the numbers dispatched are included in the table following, which consequently 
gives the number of distinct articles handled. 


POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Letters and 
Post-cards. 


Registered 


Newspapers. Packets. | Parcels. | articles: 
| 


Year 
ended 


30th Per 1,000 
annie a ond Number 


0 (,000 
Pe it tons omitted). 


Per 1,000 
of 


a. =} | 
Number er 1,000) Number pa cree Se oe \Per 1,000 


Popula- 2 
tion. tion. 


(,000 . COO an * 2 
7 bi ines omitted). Popula- omitted). Pople 


{ 


PostED WITHIN AUSTRALIA FOR DELIVERY THEREIN. 


1923 .. | 535,596 | 94,161 | 136,137 | 23,934 | 73,267 | 12,881 
1924 .. | 579,679 | 99,883 | 143,429 | 24,714 | 93,575 | 16,124 
1925 .. | 616,804 | 114,027 | 151,484 | 25,548 | 106,089 | 17,892 
1926 .. | 649,697 | 108,426 | 154,169 } 25,729 |118,106 | 19,710 
1927 .. | 695,902 | 113,886 | 161,140 | 26,371 | 121,536 : 19,890 


9,387 1,617 | 


OVERSEA RECEIVED. 


10,274 | 1,806 2,891 508 | 437 7 453 | 79 


1923 .. | 32,961 | 5,795 | 

1924 .. | 34,708 | 5,980 | 13,662) 2,354 | 4,273 736 | 447 77: | 475 | 82 
1925 .. | 40,911 | 6,900 | 14,824 | 2,500 | 5,262 887} 446 75 475 86 
1926 ., | 42,708 | 7,127 | 16,135 | 2,693 | 6,333 | 1,057 454 |. 76 | 518 | 86 
1927 .. | 49.958 | 8.176 | 17,731] 2,902 | 7,586) 1,241} 508 | 83 | 566 | 93 


OyurRsEA DISPATCHED. 


} 
1923 .. | 25,722. 4,522 4,734 832 1,671 294 / 183 32 | 303 53 
1924 .. | 29,016 5,000 5,681 979 2,283 | 393 190 83 | 341 | 59 
1925 .. | 34,328 5,790 6,839 1,153 2,617 | 441 169 28 388 | » 65 
1926 .. | 42,440 7,083 8,290 1,383 2,964 495 212 35 415 5 69 
1927 .. | 50,285 8,220 | 9,844) 1,611 | 3,607 | 590 229 37 466 | 76 


Torat Postan Marrnr DEALT WITH BY THE COMMONWEALTH PosTaL DEPARTMENT. 


1923 .. | 594,279 | 104,478 | 151,145 | 26,572 | 77,829 | 13,688 9,778 ; 1,719 | 6,522 1,146 
1924 ,., | 643,403 | 110,863 | 162,772 | 28,047 | 100,181.) 17,253 | 10,024 1,727 | 6,775 1,168 
1925 .. | 692,043 | 126,717 | 173,147 | 29,201 | 113,968 | 19,220 | 11,230 1,893 7,010 1,182 
1926 .. | 734,845 | 122,636 | 178,594 | 29,805 | 127,403 | 21,262 | 12,079 | 2,016 7,235 1,207 
1927 .. | 796,145 | 130,291 | 188,715 | 30,884 | 132,729 | 21,721 | 12,903 | 2,111 | 8387 | 1,366 


(ii) States, The next table shows separately for each State the postal matter dealt 
with in 1926-27 under the classification adopted in the preceding paragraph, with the 
exception of registered articles, which are dealt with separately hereinafter. The returns 
given for South Australia in this and all succeeding tables include those for the Northern 


Territory, while the returns for the Federal Capital Territory are included in those for 
New South Wales. 
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POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH.—STATES, 1926-27. 
Sa ST : 
| celery | Newspapers. Packets. | Parcels. 
hare BO ae Nee te re i= 
State. Per Per Se 
| N00 1,000 of | SHRED | 3,000 01 mecca 1,000 of ant 1,000 of 
| omitted) a | omitted). ate omitted). P aa orale) a der 
PostED FOR DELIVERY WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 
New South Wales | 297,755 | 126,559 | 70,147 | 29,815 | 54,378 23,113 | 5,608 2,384 
Victoria . 197,550 | 115,403 | 38,914 | 22,733 17,678 | 10,327 | 2,416 1,411 
Queensland .. | 75,236 | 85,283 | 28,533 | 32,343 20,814 | 23,594 | 2,300 2,607 
South Australia 54,400 | 95,390 9,100 | 15,957 | 16,133 | 28,289 983 1,724 
Western Australia| 37,459 | 98.903 7,498 | 19,796 7,404 | 19,548 680 1,794 
Tasmania -- | 33,502 | 156,003 | 6,948 | 32,352 5,129 | 23,882 179 836 
: 5 ie ip Ae ee | £5 4 .| 
Australia .. | 695,902 : 113,886 | 161,140 | 26,371 | 121,536 | 19,890 12,166 1,991 
OVERSEA RECEIVED. 
| | tes OE Gent) ieee oy arr: 
New South Wales | 20,039 8,517 6,155 | 2,616 | 3,298) 1,402 203 | 86 
Victoria oe | 19,755 | 11,540 4,871 | 2,845 ASL 667 1) 6 Ls 94 
Queensland .. 3,032 3,437 3,232 | 3,664 1,011 | 1,146 | AT | 53 
South Australia 3,278 5,749 | 936 | 1,641 576 | 1,009 42 | 73 
Western Australia| 3,013 7,955 1,911 | 5,045 1,051 | 2,774. 44 | ai 
Tasmania ee 841 3,915 626 | 2,917 | 509 | 2,369 1l | 54 
| 2: Yona nila OHO N 
| | 
Australia .. | 49,958 8,176 | 17,731 | 2,902 | 7,586 1,241 508 | 83 
OVERSEA DISPATCHED. 
fe , 2 ——— 
New South Wales, 31,193 | 13,258 | 5,094 | 2,165 2,535 | 1,077 143 61 
Victoria bot eximotee! 5,655 | 3,044} 1,778 489 | 286 51 30 
Queensland .. | 2,627 2,978 714 809 | 171 194. | 13 15 
South Australia = 2,515 | 4,411 318 558 | 138 243 10 17 
Western Australia; 2,482 { 6,552 390 | 1,031 Cry 178 10 27 
Tasmania AD 1,787 8,320 | 284. | 1,322 207 | 963 2 8 
Australia .. | 50,285 | 8,229 9,844 | 1,611 3,607 | 590 229 37 


3. Postal Facilities.—(i) Relation to Area and Population. 


The subjoined statement 


shows the number of post and receiving offices, the area in square miles and the number 
of inhabitants to each post office (including receiving offices) in each State and in Australia 


at the end of the year 1926-27. 


In order to judge clearly the relative postal facilities 


provided in each State, the area of country to each office, as well as the number of 
inhabitants per office, should be taken into account. 
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POSTAL FACILITIES.—RELATION TO AREA AND POPULATION, 
at 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Aver Ay ws.w.| vid | Qtand.| s.a. | WA: | Tas. | 2oe 


Number of post and receiving offices | 2,682 | 2,729 1,285 807 715 521 | 8,739 


Number of square miles of territory 
to each office in State .. Ee 32 522 | 1,120 | 1,365 50 340 
Number of inhabitants to each office 887 | 633 696 713 539 400 706 


Number of ie aaa per 100 square | 
miles a -- | 766 | 1,964 | 133 64 39 | 794 207 


. 


The foregoing table does not include “ telephone ” offices at which telegraph and 
telephone business only is transacted. 


(ii) Number of Offices. The following table shows the number of post and receiving 
offices in each year from 1922-23 to 1926-27 inclusive :— 


POST AND RECEIVING OFFICES AT 30th JUNE, 1923 TO 1927. 


At 30th June— 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
State. 
wo i- J m~ i=) Sy 
apres z. 2. Cae are i 
n 2 a &es : > 2 =z = 
ei | 32| 28 | 32 2s es #8 | 82 se | 3 g 
o oO So 
£5 |go| £6 | a0| 5 | eo | £6 | Bo | AS | RS 
New South Wales .. | 2,040 | 559 | 2,059 | 584 /| 2,063| 601) 2,086 | 593 2,091 | 591 
Victoria... >: | 13736 | 859 | 1,774 | 808| 1,785| 928 | 1,792| 922| 1,821| 908 
Queensland -. | 678| 667 | 694| 565 | ‘748| 544| '756| 528| 766| 519 
South Australia ..| 667| 137| 669| 136] 675| 132| 676| 182| 671| 136 
Western Australia .. | 426| 306| 445| 401| 465| 255| 472/| 260| 466| 249 
Tasmania .. | 418| 106} 428] 114] 411] 103] 414] 109] 421| 100 
| 
Australia .- | 5,960 |2,534 | 6,069 | 2,608 | 6,142 | 2,558 | 6,196 | 2,544 | 6,236 | 2,508 


(iii) Employees and Mail Contractors—The number of employees and mail contractors 
in the Central Office and in each of the States is given in the appended table :— 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND MAIL CONTRACTORS, 1923 TO 1927. 


At 30th June~ 


1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 
State. cars 
Pe wae ee ee ee ere 
P|) §) | €) 2] €) 2) e128] s 
b 5 > S S 

£) & &] § & & £ = 2 = 

g LO] Ey ae i= Se Qa = 3 "Ea =? 

S } iS 6 =| Gis) q g = | ae 

3 S| wa 3 a a5 3 5 a a5 

Central Office a 95 | ae 100 aN 110 SS 130 a 149 es 
New South Walon 18,255 | 1,782 | 18,947 | 1,791 | 14,418 | 1,915 | 14,244 | 1,924 |14,214 | 1,933 
Victoria .. : 9,148 | 1,124 | 10,279 | 1,133 | 11,140 | 1,139 | 11,226 | 1,156 | 11,607 13145 
Queensland =u 4,978 810 6,220 819 6,322 839 | 6,181 850 | 5,953 860 
South Australia .. 8,227 422 4,014 354 | 3,926 430 | 4,275 424 4.388 402 
Western Feo 2,450 839 2,450 882 | 3,271 319 | 2,986 379 3,061 357 
Tasmania % 1,321 202 1,582 206 | 1,551 243 | 1,615 247 1,555 247 
Australia... | 84,474 | 4,629 | 38,592 | 4,685 | 40,733 | 4,885 | 40,657 | 4,980 | 40,927 | 4,044 
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4. Registered Letters, Packets, etc.—Particulars regarding registered articles for the 
year 1926-27 are given in the table hereunder :— 


REGISTERED ARTICLES POSTED AND RECEIVED, 1926-27. 


Posted In each Posted in each Received in each 
State for Delivery | State for Delivery | Total Posted. | State from 
within Australia, Overseas. | | Overseas, 
— = — _| = 
a A ; a aie Gee 3 
oo | et ae eo ae 
eS) es | = | 98 er os = os 
}-#8 | 22 | £8 | SE | e2 | Se | 8 | &e 
eee diese ese leet ois Ge see Th BS | oye 
RS mS hemo i S| econ ray lm: Ih aS 
New South Wales .. 2,614 | 1,111 196 | 83 | 2,810} 1,194 242 | 103 
Victoria .. aly 22302 Wel 380) | 119 | 69 | 2,481 | 1,449 176 103 
Queensland =<. | 973 | 1,003 53 | 59 | 1,026 | 1,162 48 55 
South Australia .. 573 | 1,005 34 | 60 607 | 1,065 34 _ 60 
Western Australia.. | 515 | 1,360 59 | 155 574 | 1,515 55 145 
Tasmania Ba 278 | 1,293 5 | 25 283 | 1,318 ll 51 
eaeasy $4) 
| 
Australia .. | W015 if 1,197 466 | 76 | 7,781 | 1,273 566 oom 


5. Value-Payable Parcel and Letter Post.—(i) General. The Postal Department 
undertakes to deliver registered articles sent by parcel post within Australia, or between 
Papua or Nauru and Australia, to recover from the addressee on delivery a specified sum 
of money fixed by the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender by money order, for 
which the usual commission is charged. The object of the system is to meet the require- 
ments of persons who wish to pay at the time of receipt for articles sent to them, also 
to meet the requirements of traders and others who do not wish their goods to be delivered 
except on payment. 


(ii) Summary of Business. The next statement gives particulars regarding the 
value-payable post in each State for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


VALUE-PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927, 


S | 
Year ended 30th June— N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | Australia. 
NumBeER oF PARCELS POSTED. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1923 ea .- | 134,703 5,329 | 207,162 1,604 | 56,572 113 | 405,483 
1924 a .. | 165,360 6,421 | 225,040 2,456 | 63,393 292 | 462,962 
1925 bm .. | 209,265 8,397 | 199,752 3,559 | 69,065 387 | 490,425 
1926 oe .. | 236,900 | 11,508 | 204,819 5,033 | 69,970 316 | 528,546 
1927 ae ae | 252,306 11,801 | 216,418 8,132 | 71,473 446 | 560,570 

VALUE COLLECTED. 

Vas £ £ £ Rolla we £ 
1923 ae .. | 237,209 | 10,826 | 279,508 2,485 | 87,508 | 439 | 617,975 
1924 ie .. | 277,087 | 11,310 | 364,965 | 3,406 | 101,515 | 715 | 758,998 
1925 we .. | 347,902 | 15,440 | 331,280 5,728 | 108,193 | 1,055 | 809,598 
1926 3 .. | 397,283 | 22,035 | 328,954 6,327 | 109,671 | 811 | 865,081 
1927 Be 3 Faveeis 21,617 | 334,619 | 10,939 |112,276 | 1,075 | 882,712 
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VALUE-PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927—continued. 
Year ended 30th June— N.S.W. || Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania. | Australia. 
| 


| 4 


{ 
j } 


i _ = 


REVENUE, INCLUDING PosTsGcE, CoMMISSION ON VALUE, REGISTRATION AND MONEY 
OrpER ComMISSION. 


Sa ph eh ee a i oe £ E> 1S EG 
1923, =): .» || 18,586 | 667 | 29,602 248 | 7,365 52 | 56,520 
1024: ar oo. -. | 23,026) 855} 30,318 | 263 | 8,277 42 | 62,781 
1925". .. | 31,324 1,138 | 25,908; 469 | 8,951 53 | 67,843 
1926... .. | 32,932 | 1,564 | 26,539 | 634 8,872 | 44 | 69,885 
fer: -. | 32,460; 1,569 | 28,108 | 864. | 8,720 | 58 | 71,769 
I | 


The number and value. of parcels forwarded in New South Wales and Queensland 
are greatly in excess of the transactions of any of the other States, although the system 
has also found favour for several years in Western Australia. These three States have 
the largest areas, and consequently more people at long distances from business centres 
who avail themselves of the value-payable system. Although South Australia, too, 
has a large area the population of that State is, comparatively, not widely spread. The 
amount of business transacted in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania is com- 
paratively light, but generally increased business has been done in recent years. 


6. Sea-borne Mail Services.—(i) Swmmary. In earlier issues of this work state- 
ments regarding the development of the principal sea-borne mail services were included, 
but owing to the restrictions of space this information cannot be repeated. The following 
tabular summary, however, contains information in respect of sea-borne mail services 
as at Ist April, 1928 :— 


SUMMARY OF AUSTRALIAN SEA-BORNE MAIL SERVICES, 1928. 
| | 
Duvccintion of Service. | BReivebey | Hore bgowons whi | ‘Panteatas regarding 


1, To and from Ports in New 


South Wales— 
(i) N.S. WALRS—Q’LAND Weekly Sydney and Brisbane | Poundage rates 
(ii) NoRTHERN PorTS— i | 
(a) North Coast $.N. Co. Once Sydney and Clarence = - 
weekly | River, Byron Bay, and 
Richmond River 
(b) 1) RS Fortnightly | Sydney and South Soli- s a 
tary Island 
| 
(iif). SouTH Coast PortTs— 
Illawarra pend 8S. Coast | Fortnightly | Sydney, Montague Island | Pe +: 
0. | 


2. To and from Northern Ports of } 
Queensland— 


(a) Hayles Magnetic Island Weekly From Cairns to Cook- | Subsidized from ist Jan- 
Limited au town via Port Douglas uary, 1928, for three 


years. Amount of sub- 
sidy, £2,200 per annum. 


(b} Other steamers .. Irregularly | Various ais +. | Poundage rates 


Posts. 


SUMMARY OF AUSTRALIAN SEA-BORNE MAIL SERVICES—continued. 


Daserint} . Frequency Ports between which 
cription of Service. of Service. | Service is maintained. 


8. To and from Ports in South 


Australia— | | 
| | 
(a) Coast Steamship Co. Ltd. | Weekly Port Adelaide and Kings- 
. | cote 
(b) Adelaide Steamship Co. .. | Twice Port Adelaide and Port 
| weekly Lincoln 
@ 4) 4 = » ++ | Weekly | Port Adelaide and Port 
| Lincoln 
(d) ” A op } 6 | Port AdeJaide and Arno 
|} _. Bay 
(e) aa a ce NEE F | Wallaroo and Cowell . 
{f) Coast Steamships Ltd. .. | Fortnightly | Port Adelaide to Streaky 
| Bay 
(g) Ap rs 5 | Weekly | Port Adelaide to Kings- 
| (Thursdays) cate 
(Rh) Mcllwraith, McEacharn Line) Monthly | Port Adelaide to Albany 


4. Western Australia— 


TO AND FROM PORTS ON 
N.W. Coast— i } 
(a) State Shipping Service | Monthly Fremantle and Derby.. 


Once each Fremantle and Darwin 


sixty days 


(b) » ” 


oy 


(c) West Australian S.N. | About fort- | Fremantle and Singapore 
Co. nightly §— via N.W. Ports 

(d) State Shipping Service | Irregularly, Fremantle, Derby, Wynd- 

during the ham, Java and Singa- 

cattle sea- | pore 

son 


&. Tasmania— | 

(a) Tasmanian Steamers _ Three times | Melbourne and Launces- 
Pty Ltd. eke week ton 

summer ; 
twice a: 
week win- | 
ter 
(db) ee ie a | Twice a | Melbourne and Burnie 
week 
{c) Union 8.8. Co. and | Weekly | Sydneyand Hobart .. 
Huddart Parker Ltd. | t 


(d) Union Steamship Co. .. Ss | Sydney, Launceston, and 
; | Devonport 
{e) Holyman and Sons Pty. 5 Melbourne—Launceston 
Ltd. 
Ce es: 3) ” i | Melbourne, Launceston* 
(9) a ” 3 sa Melbourne, Burnie, ete. 
(h) Huon Channel and | Thrice a | Hobart and Kelly's Point, 
Peninsula Co, | week via Pearson’s Point 
| 
if 
(i) a 49 » | Four times | Hobart and Alonnah 
$ | @ week 
z } 


(j) The Commissioner, Tas- | Every two | Launceston and Furneaux 
manian Government weeks Group of islands 


Railways 
k A 55 5 | Fortnightly ; Launceston and Currie 
G) % ; | King Island 2 
1 and Sons Pty. Weekly Burnie and Melbourne, 
w Festi es se ss | : | Via Fraser River, King 


| Island 
i 
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Particulars. regardin g 
Subsidies. 


Subsidized to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1928. Amount of 
subsidy, £1,000 

Subsidized for three years 
from 1st January, 1926. 
Amount of subsidy, 
£3,000 

Pouwndage rates 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


Subsidized by agreement 
dated 28th February, 
1913, for three years. 
Later extended toa date 
three months after ex- 
piration of war. Subse- 
quently extended for in- 
definite period. Amount 


) _ of subsidy, £5,500 


Poundage rates 


” ” 


> Subsidy, £30,000 per 


annum from ist May, 
1921, under contract for 
twelve months, and 
thereafter terminable on 
twelve months’ notice 
by either party to the 
agreement 
Poundage rates 


” ” 

Subsidized by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1928, 
for three years, Amount 
of subsidy, £63 per 
annum 

Subsidized by agreement 
dated Ist January, 1928, 
for three years. Amount 
of subsidy, £75 per 
annum 

Subsidized by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1928, 
for three years, Amount 
of subsidy, £375 per 
annum 

Subsidized by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1928, 
for three years, Amount 
of subsidy, £400 _ per 
annum 

Poundage rates 


same day during this period. 


* Not operative during winter months, as under that time-taple the contract vessel leaves ou the 
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SUMMARY OF AUSTRALIAN SEA-BORNE MAIL SERVICES—continued. 


Description of Service. 


Frequency 
of Service. 


Ports’ between which 
Service,is maintained. 


Particulars regarding 
Subsidies. 


6. To and from Northern Terri- 
tory— 
(a) Burns, Philp and Co. .. 


(b) State Steamship Service 
of Western Australia 


7. To and from New Zealand— 
(a) Conjointly by Union 8.8. 
Co. and Huddart, Par- 
ker Ltd. 
(b) Other steamers 


- 


(c) Canadian - Australasian 
and Union Line 
(d) Other steamers 


o* 


8. Pacifie Islands— 


(a) Burns, Philp and Co. .. 
(b) ” ” 
(ce) 5 ” 
(@) 5 Mf j 
(e) ”» ” oa 
CD iss “ 

9. New Caledonia and New 

Hebrides— 


(a) Messageries Maritimes .. 


(6) Other steamers 


- 


10, Fiji, Friendly Islands, and 
Samoa— 
(a) Union §.8. Co. oe 
(b) ” ” 
(c) A.U.S.N. Co. .. 


(d) Oceanic 8.8. Co. 


11, To Eastern Ports— 
(a) Burns, Philp and Co. .. 


(b) Aust.-Oriental Line .. 


(c) Eastern and Aus’n, ‘Line 
(d) Nippon Yusen Kaisha .- 


(ec) Osaka Shosen Kaisha .. 


(f) Japan-Australia Line .. 
(g) Royal Dutch Packet 
S.N 


(h) Various other steamers 


(i) Western Australian S.N. 
0. 
(j) Austral East Indies Line 
of steamers 


Monthly 


Once each 
sixty days 


Weekly 


Trregularly, 
when 
convenient 
Fortnightly 


About every 
three weeks 


Ivery five 
weeks 


Trregularly 


Monthly 


Every three 
weeks 

Every five 
weeks 


a3 


Monthly 


About 
twice 
month 


a 


Every four 
weeks 


” 
Every three 
weeks 


Monthly 


About once 
a month 


Monthly 


Every four 
weeks 


Monthly 
” 


About, 
monthly 


About 
fortnightly 
Monthly 


To and from Melbourne 
and Sydney,via Queens- 
land ports 

Fremantle and Darwin.. 


Sydney and Wellington; 
Sydney and Auckland 


Sydney, Wellngton, 
Auckland, Lyttelton, 
and other Ports 

Sydney, Auckland, and 
Wellington 

Melbourne and Welling- 
ton, or Bluff 


Sydney to Lord Howe and 
Norfolk Islands and 
New Hebrides 

Sydney to Nauru and 


Ocean Islands, Gilbert | 


and Ellice Groups 
Sydney to Papua, via 
Brisbane 
Sydney to Rabaul, via 
Brisbane 


| 
| 


Sydney to Solomon Is- ) 


lands, via Brisbane 


via Brisbane and 


Tulagi 


Sydney and Noumea and 
to Vila (New Hebrides) 


Sydney and Noumea .. 

Sydney and Suva — 

Sydney, Suva, Tonga, 
and Samoa 


Sydney and Suva <s 
Sydney, Suva, and Samoa 


Melbourne and Sydney to 
Java and Singapore, 
via Queensland Ports 
and Darwin 

Melbourne and Sydney to 
Hong Kong, Manila, 
China, via Queensland 
Ports. 


Sydney to Manila, China, | 


Japan, via Brisbane 

Melbourne and Sydney te 
Manila, China, and 
Japan, Via Queensland 
Ports 

Melbourne and Sydney to 
Japan, via Brisbane 

Melbourne and Sydney to 
Japan via Brisbane 

Melbourne to Java and 
Singapore, via Sydney 
and Queensland Ports 

Sydney or Newcastle and 
ports in Borneo, Java 
Sumatra, Japan, and 
Malay Peninsula 

W.A. Ports, Java, and 
Singapore 

Sydney, Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, Fremantle, Java, 
and Singapore 


| Sydney and Santa Cruz, | 


Poundage rates 


See Item 4 (0) 


Poundage rates 


Subsidized by Common- 
wealth Government 


” ” 


Postai Union rates 


Poundage rates 


Subsidized . by Common- 
wealth Govt.. Mails: at 
poundage rates 


Poundage rates 


” ” 


Postal Union rates 


Poundage rates 


Posts. 
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SUMMARY OF AUSTRALIAN SEA-BORNE MAIL SERVICES—continued. 


Description of Service. 


Frequency 
of Service. 


Ports between which 
Service is maintained. 


Particulars regarding 
Subsidies. 


12, South Africa— 
Blue Funnel, White Star, P. 
and O. Branch Service, and 
other Com panies 


13. Toand fromEurope, via Suez— 


(a) Cuset Steam Navigation 
0. 


(6) Peninsular and Oriental 
S.N. Co. Ltd. 


(ec) Commonwealth Govern- 
ment Line of Steamers 


14, Fo and from Europe, via Van- 


couver— 
(a) Canadian-Aust, Line 


15. To and from Europe, via San 
Francisco— 
(a) Union Steamship Com- 
pany 


(b) Oceanic Steamship Co... 
16. North America— 
(a) Union 8.8. Co. .. 
(b) Canadian-Aust. Line ae 


(e) Oceanic S.S. Co. 


1%. South America— 
(9) 4 econ S.S. Co. 


Union 8.8. Co. 
(6) Various other steamers 


Trregularly 


Every four 
weeks 


Fortnightly 


About every 
four weeks 


Trregularly 


| 
Every four 
weeks 


” 


Every three 
weeks 


Thrice 
month 


a 


Trregularly 


| 


Sydney, Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, and Fremantle to 
Durban and Capetown 


Brisbane, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Fre- 
mantle, and London, 
via Suez 


Sydney, Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, Fremantle, and 
London, via Suez 


” ” ” 


Sydney and Vancouver, 
B.C., via Auckland, 
Fiji, Honolulu 


Sydney, Wellington, 
Raratonga, Tahiti, and 
San Francisco 


Sydney, Suva, Pago Pago 
(Samoa), Honolulu, 
and San Francisco 


Sydney, Wellington, Ta- 
hiti, and San Francisco 

Sydney, Auckland, Fiji, 
Honolulu, and Van- 
couver 

Sydney, Suva, Pago Pago 
(Samoa), Honolulu, and 
San Francisco 


Sydney, via San Fran- 
cisco to ports in Chile, 
Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Argentine 

Via Newcastle and Sydney 
to various ports 


Poundage rates 


Subsidy, £180,000. Com- 
menced 20th September, 
1921, Terminable on 
twelve months’ notice by 
either party 

Postal Union rates 


Poundage rates 


Subsidized by New Zea- 
land Govt.. Mails from 
Aust. at Postal Union 
rates 

Poundage rates 


(ii) Average and Fastest Time of Mails to and from London. (a) Via Suez Canal. 


The subjoined table shows the average and the fastest times occupied in the 
conveyance of mails from London to Fremantle and vice versa during the year 


1927-28 :— 


AVERAGE AND FASTEST TIME.—MAILS VIA SUEZ CANAL, LONDON TO 
FREMANTLE, AND VICE VERSA DURING 1927-28. 


} 
| 


London to Fremantle, 


Fremantle to London, 


Period. 
Average Time. | Fastest Time. | Average Time. | Fastest Time. 
Days, Hours. | Days. Hours. | Days. Hours. | Days, Hours. 
3.3.27 to 5.3.28 ae ce 25 12? 24 18} 26 54 25 12} 
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(0) Via America. The average and fastest times occupied in the conveyance of 
mails between London and Sydney via America during 1927 were :-— 


AVERAGE AND FASTEST TIME. —MAILS. ' VIA AMERICA, DURING 1927. 


Service. Average Time. | Fastest Time. 


Days. Hours. | Days. Hours. 


{via Vancouver .. xe es (a) | (a) 

London to Sydney \ via San Francisco . . nie Ps so — {| 33 — 
i {via Vancouver as a PY. 35 20 | 34 — 

Sydney ta,Landon (via San Francisco .. ae ae 33 Ment BF = 


(a) N o mails received from London in 19 27 via ia Va ancou ver. 


(iii) Amount of Mail Subsidies Paid. The following table shows the amounts of 
subsidies paid by the Commonwealth Postal Department for ocean and coastal mail 
‘services during the year ended 30th June, 1927 :— 


MAIL SUBSIDIES. —OCEAN AND COASTAL SERVICES, (1926- 27. 
| 


| 
| Queens- South | Weste T 
Service. ae land | Australian Predera | saahin 
aad Ports, | Ports. } Portes | Ports. 
% 2 p= == 26 a = ea _ 
' ; 
| geo £ eel Se 56g £ 
Annual subsidy .. =6 | 129,195 | 3,203 | 4,120 7,458 | 29,863 


During the year 1926-27 the amount paid for conveyance of mails at poundage 
rates by non-contract vessels was £38,415 ; by road services, £679,076 ; and by railways 
services, £484,397. The total expenditure orcas the financial year 1926-27 on the carriage 
of mails, as disclosed by the Profit and Loss Account, amounted to £1,363,259. 


7. Transactions of the Dead Letter Offices.—The table hereunder shows the number 
of letters, postcards and letter-cards, and packets and circulars, including Inland, Inter- 
state, and International, dealt with by the Dead Letter Offices in 1926-27, and the 
methods adopted in the disposal thereof :— 


DEAD REVERS OFFICES. SUMMARY, 1926-27. 


ae | ; ; 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie. a Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas, | Australia. 
| 


Lrrrers, PosToarDs, AND LETTERCARDS. 


Returned direct to writersordelivered| 992,030) 375,937 | 300,697 | 139,873 | 186,790 | 75,718 / 2,021,045 


Destroyed in accordance with Act.. 91,625; 77,098 | 50,939 | 30,860 | 12,1 271,128 
Returned to nent Pens or Countries 4 lis SAN Jae 
asjunclaimed . ‘ 63,996; 34,470 |. 21,425 | 11,009 | 17,27 1,652 149,829 

— — oe - a |e ome, < = 
Total aie or «+ [1,147,651] 487,505 | 373,061 | 181,742 166,172 | 85,866 | 2,441,997 


1 


‘ ms Se eee 


PACKETS AND CrrouLaRs. 


Revurned direct to writers ordelivered| 902,308) 155,610 | 248,025 | 79,151 | 92,626 | 29,898 | 1,507,618 


Destroyed in accordance with Act . 182,199) 106,687 | 53,982 | 13 557 | 58 | 47 
Returned to other dened or Countries non seat | eee See 
as"unclaimed , 3,423] 26,378 | 10,084] 4,274 696 | 3.804 48,659 
Totals ee. ‘ ++ |1,087,930) 288,675 | 312,091 | 213,474 | 94,879 | 34,260 | 2,031,309 


Grand Total Better) packets, 
ete.) ©... ++ |2,235,581) 776,180 | 685,152 | 395,216 | 261,051 120,126 | 4,473,306 
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During the year 1926-27 money and valuables to the amount of £163,566 were found 
in undeliverable postal articles, while 38,178 postal articles were posted without address, 
including 379 which contained money and valuables to the extent of £3,766. 


8. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—(i) General. The issue of money orders and 
postal notes is regulated by sections 74 to 79 of the Post and Telegraph Act, 1901. 
A money order may be issued for payment of sums up to £20 within Australia, and not 
exceeding £40 (in some cases £20, and in Mauritius £10) in places abroad. A postal note 
which is payable only within Australia and in Papua, cannot be issued for a larger sum 
than twenty shillings. 


(ii) Summary for Siates, 1926-27. Particulars regarding the business transacted 
in each State for the year 1926-27 are given hereunder :— - 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES.—SUMMARY, 1926-27. 


west 
Value of Value of | et 
State. Maaey Onterd Macey. Decerdl Money Onder Parl wot Daan 
Issued. Paid. Recdived: Sold. Postal Notes. 
| 
" = = = Ta bali = 
| “3 23 | £ ig £ 
New South Wales 7,532,605 7,418,068 | 49,492 2,269,252 50,776 
Victoria - | 3,291,763 3,406,552 | 22,661 1,665,216 | 37,669 
Queensland | 2,602,834 | 2,316,236 17,612 548,733 12,256 
South Australia 1,107,717 988,528 | gd oud 376,659 8,683 
Western Australia 1,390,295 1,239,301 9,448 ° 300,234 6,365 
Tasmania 574,663 556,701 3,896 140,271 3,295 
| | 
Australia .- | 16,499,877 | 15,925,386 110,846 5,300,365 119,044 


The figures in the foregoing table show a substantial increase over the corresponding 
particulars for the previous year. 


(iii) Summary, Australia, 1923 to 1927. The next table shows the total number and 
value of money orders and postal notes issued and paid in Australia from 1922-23 to. 


1926-27 :— 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 


1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 


Money Orders. Postal Notes. 
bevad Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 
80th June— pia as ~ 53 
Number. | Value. , Number. Value. Number. | Value, Number. Value. 
No. (,000).' £ (,000). |No. (,000).| £ (,000). |No. (,000).) £ (,000). |No. (,000).|:£ (,000). 
1923 Sik 2,873 | 14,121 Ar’ 13,706 | 12,512 4,)60 12,455 4,148 
1924 2,832 | 14,377 2,686 | 13,913 | 12,382 4,350 13,240 4,311 
1925 2,976 | 15,155 2,835 | 14,728 13,437 4,634. 13,370 4,616 
1926 3,081 15,845 2,911 15,366 |; 14,237 4,946 14,044 4,862 
1927 3,225 | 16,500 3,043 | 15,925 14,502 5,300 14,360 5,270 


(iv) Classification of Money Orders Isswed and Paid. (a) Orders Issued. The next 
table shows the number and value of money orders issued in each State during the- 
-year 1926-27, classified according to the country where payable :— 
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MONEY ORDERS ISSUED.—COUNTRY WHERE PAYABLE, 1926-27. 


Where Payable. 
State in which Issued. s 1 dane In Other Total. 
In Australia. New relate are Countries. 
NUMBER. 

wed o Li ae = . ; 
New South Wales 1,348,785 | 14,123 | 96,103 | 21,716 | 1,480,727 
Victoria 565,983 EGP 59,050 | 16,458 648,712 
Queensland.. 445,058 2,071 | 28,467 | 11,734 487,330 
South Australia 191,463 | 1,223 | 20,651 | 8,424 221,761 
Western Australia 230,708 | 984 22,015 | 5,280 258,987 
Tasmania .. 118,752 1,354 5,568 | 1,396 127,070 
Australia 2,900,749 26,976 | 231,854 65,008 3,224,587 

_ VALUE. 
! } 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales 7,094,265 56,693 286,775 94,872 7,532,605 
Victoria .. 3,010,044 30,380 171,248 80,091 3,291,763 
Queensland... 2,447,540 8,914 87,298 59,082 2,602,834 
South Australia 997,201 4,937 60,047 45,532 1,107,717 
Western Australia 1,292,697 4,748 70,082 | 22,768 1,390,295 
Tasmania 554,137 5,584 | 11,940 3,002 | 574,663 
Australia 15,395,884 111,256 687,390 305,347 | 16,499,877 
(b) Orders Paid. The number and value of money orders paid in each State 


during the year 1926-27, classified 


hereunder :— 


according to the country where issued, are given 


MONEY ORDERS PAID.—COUNTRY OF ISSUE, 1926-27. 


Where Issued. 
State in which Paid. | in ; Total 
. In ; In Oth z 
In Australia. New Zealand. php le ibae | Goantana! 
NUMBER. 
New South Wales 1,354,751 | 37,309 / 18,418 ' 13,567 1,424,045 
Victoria 620,116 18,657 | 11,051 5,525 655,349 
Queensland. . 411,295 2,469 | 5,603 3,358 422,725 
South Australia 188,963 | 1,199 | 3,118 1,167 194,447 
Western Australia 220,118 1,565 | 5,279 1,466 228,428 
Tasmania .. | 111,561 / 2,933 | 1,357 2,085 117,936 
Australia + | 2,906,804 64,132 44,826 27,168 | 3,042,930 
VALUE. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 7,143,621 135,917 85,034 * 53,496 7,418,068 
Victoria 3,275,636 58,332 50,066 22,518 | 3,406,552 
Queensland. . 2,271,160 9,596 23,774 11,706 | 2,316,236 
South Australia 964,051 | 4,669 13,912 5,896 | 988,528 
Western Australia 1,202,477 5,177 25,727 5,920 | 1,239,301 
Tasmania 539,002 8,433 4,610 4,656 556,701 
Australia _.. | 15,395,947 | 222,124 | 203,123 | 104,192 | 15,925,386 


In the tables above, money orders payable or issued in foreign countries which 
have been sent from or to Australia through the General Post Office at London are 
included in those payable or issued in Great Britain and Ireland. 


(v) Classification of Postal Notes Paid. 


Posts. 
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The subjoined table shows the number 


and value of postal notes paid during the year 1926-27, classified according to the State 


in which they were, 


‘issued. 


Particulars regarding the total number and value of postal notes issued and paid 
in each of the last five years have been given previously. 


Postal Notes Paid in— 


POSTAL NOTES PAID. STATE OF ISSUE, 1926-27. 


| 
Particulars. | 
| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
NUMBER. 
Issued in same State 4,111,734 | 2,904,339 | 1,205,730 674,766 658,560 314,288 | 9,869,417 
Assued in other States 503,432 393,681 | 1,007,230 65,396 29,669 | 2,491,563 | 4,490,971 
Total e. | 4,615,166 | 3,298,020 | 2,212,960 740,162 688,229 | 2,805,851 |14,360,388 
VALUE, 
£ S £ £ £ £ 23 

issued in same State 1,617,272 | 1,089,324 439,921 231,361 249,278 104,679 | 3,731,835 
Issued in other States 193,301 156,366 288,918 27,847 12,216 859,060 | 1,537,708 
Total e- | 1,810,573 | 1,245,690 728,839 259,208 261,494 963,739 | 5,269,543 


The number and value of postal notes paid in Australia during the year showed an 
increase of 2 and 8 per cent. respectively over the corresponding figures for the year 


1925-26, 


9. Profit or Loss, Postmaster-General’s Department.—(i) Revenue (a) Analysis, 
States, 1926-27. The following table shows the gross revenue classified according to 
Branches in each State for the year 1926-27. The figures are supplied by the Wot 
and represent the actual collections for the year. 


GROSS REVENUE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT., ANALYSIS, 1926-27, 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
£ £ = £ £ £ £ 
Postage .. 1,946,665 | 1,383,227 680,685 403,424 286,509 146,807 4,847,317 
pieney: order com- 
msn 5 16,464 16,024 7,21 
Poundage on postal | 100,147 59,646 29,95 , H 217 229,453 
notes 
Priv. te boxes and 
bars o- 20,051 12,376 12,333 7,942 4,208 2,274 59,184 
Misecllaneous -- 125,353 96,383 60,355 83,419 43,744 10,777 370,031 
Total Posta) .. | 2,192,216 | 1,551,632 783,328 461,249 850,485 167,075 6,505,985 
hs (ordinar 509,844 326,833 249,807 222,911 132,429 46,332 1,488,156 
Phe (orate) 4 9,073 19,063 8,806 3,049 596 228 35,815 
Total Telegraph:s| 518,917 345,896 253,613 225,960 133,025 46,560 1,523,971 
Telephones .. | 1,753,635 | 1,810,880 | 622,129 | 513,081 | 256,708 | 120,480 | 4,576,863 
Grand Total .. | 4,464,768 | 3,208,408 | 1,659,070 | 1,200,240 740,218 334,115 | 11,606,819 


Increased telephone revenue (£532,449) largely contributed to 


of £835,063 over the revenue for 1925-26. 


the total increase 
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(b) Branches, 1923 to 1927. The gross revenue collected in respect of each Branch 
of the Department during each of the past five years was as stated in the table 
hereunder :— 


GROSS REVENUE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT., 1923 TO 1927. 


i 
Year ended 30th June— | or sata | Ea Total. 
er. £30 £ £ 
1923 as ope -. | 6,395,829 | (b)1,413,375 2,983,069 | 9,792,273 
1924 Oc ae oe 5,024,816 (c)1,430,554 | 3,301,651 9,757,021 
1925 ee fs “.. | 4,944,546 | (d)1,500,076 | 3,599,864 10,044,486 
1926 on oo -- | 5,215,684 | (e)1,511,658 | 4,044,414 | 10,771,756 
1927 cfs ane -« | 5,505,985 | (a)1,523,971 | 4,576,863 | 11,606,819 


| | | | 


Includes radio receipts (a) £35,815, (b) £7,711, (c) £4,012, (d) £18,292, and (e) £21,178. 


As compared with the corresponding figures for the previous year, an increase of 
7.75 per cent. is shown. The figures for each Branch increased by 5.57, 0.81, and 13.17 
per cent. respectively. 


(ii) Working Hapenses (a) Analysis, States, 1926-27. Particulars of the working 
expenses of each Branch of the Department by States during 1926-27 are shown in the 
following table. As in the case of Gross Revenue, the figures have been furnished by the 
Treasury and represent actual payments during the financial year. 


WORKING EXPENSES, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1926-27. 


| | 
Branch. ee Victoria. |Queensland. geen oe Tasmania. | Australia. 


£ ie £ £ £ £ £ 
Postal .. | 1,948,226 | 1,820,273 667,237 406,028 $41,446 185,719 | 4,868,929 
Telegraph .. 579,285 | 353,360 289,582 199,666 187,450 69,029 '| 1:678,372 


Telephone .. 1,437,290 | 1,012,961 590,284 444,825 | 239,528 139,319 | 3,864,207 


All Branches} 3,964,801 2,686,594 


| 1,547,103 | 1,050,519 768,424 394,067 | 10,411,508 


The working expenses of the Postal Branch represented 47 per cent. of the total, 
Telegraph Branch, 16 ‘per cent., and the Telephone Branch, 37 per cent. 


(b) Branches, 1923 to 1927. The appended table shows the working expenses of each 
Branch for the period 1922-23 to 1926-27. 


WORKING EXPENSES, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year ended 30th June— Sater oe jp rcoetigs Total. 
£ £ £ = 
1923 Sie A: a 3,979,020 1,389,302 2,283,542 7,651,864 
1924 fat Fe Es 4,278,917 1,546,021 2,623,839 8,448,777 
1925 A ves Sts 4,488,021 1,613,695 3,128,914 9,230,630 
1926 an ai ane 4,637,126 1,704,705 3,487,234 9,829,065 
1927 at Ns ae 4,868,929 1,678,372: 3,864,207 10,411,508 


The working expenses for the Department as a whole have increased by £2,759,644 
(36 per cent.) during the four years, ‘the percentage increase in regard to each Branch. 
being, Postal, 22 per cent. ; Telegraph, 21 per cent.; and Telephone, 69 per cent. 


Posts. 


"a 
oad 


(iii) Interest Charges—(a) States and Branches, 1926-27. The interest payable on 
‘capital expenditure for the three Branches in each State during 1926-27 was as follows :— 


INTEREST CHARGES, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1926-27. 


New South - ~ 5 
Branch, w ripe Victoria. |Queensland. eae pit reat Tasmania, | Australia. 
‘ £ / £ £ £ s £ £ 
Postal ae 52,683 37,980 15,619 12,971 13,93 3,397 136,583 
‘Telegraph .. 51,041 | 30,037 31,743 22,541 23.001 4,032 162,458 
“Telephone .. 404,634 | 303,606 175,254 130,352 69,531 28,400; 1,111,777 
All Branches 508,358 371,623 222,616 165,864 106,528 35,829 | 1,410,818 


Owing to the great expansion of the Telephone service during recent years, and the 
more expensive nature of equipment generally, the interest charges allocated to the 
‘Telephone Branch represented almost 79 per cent. of the total. 


(6) Branches, 1923 to 1927. 


For the five years, 1923 to 1927, each Branch was debited 


with the folowing amounts in respect of interest on capital expenditure -— - 


Year ended 30th June. Heats arersph. Telephone. |All Branches. 
| £ £ pie £ 
1923 105,198 134,627 540,410 | 780,235 
1924 116,534 157,029 638,109 911,672 
1925 122,442 173,288 790,816 1,086,546 
1926 129,084 187,714 942,391 1,259,189 
1927 136,583 162,458 1,111,777 1,410,818 


The interest payable is calculated at 34 per cent. on the value of the assets, particulars 
of which are contained in para. 11. 


(iv) Profit or Loss.—(a) States, 1926-27. 


The operations of each Branch of the 


Department in the several States after providing for Working Expenses, Depreciation, 
and Interest Charges during the year 1926-27, showed the following results :— 


PROFIT OR LOSS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1926-27. 


New 


P Queens- South Western | . A 

Branch. — ee os Victoria. land, Atistralia a) Auustpalta, Tasmania, | Australia. 

£ £ £ s s So 

195,390 | 178,867 91,134] 81,029 Fas il balbdicse 245,92 
Postal Foil lore reeds he 26,458 | 24,038; 

Telegraph .. |{ Fr" | go dag 39,260 | 60,999 5,521 62,484 | 20,570 | 278,720 
{Profit |... 3438} we ze A Ohya = 

Telephone .. |} Toss | 70,313 a 125,656 | 53,310] 46,38 47,049 | 339,270 
143,045 ; : s 7 x 

All Branches |{ PTO#t | 95,191 is 95,521 | 27,802 | 185,322 | 1,652 | 172,001 


After providing for depreciation, pensions and retiring allowances and interest on 


i ear 1926-27 closed with a loss of £172,061, which represents an improvement 
Sener oe the result for the year 1925-26, when the deficit was £285,337. The postal 
branch, which showed an increased profit of £125,950, was the main factor in the reduction 
of the total deficit, the increased revenue in that branch being accounted for chiefly by 
additional business transacted during the year and by increased poundage rates on postal 
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notes. Although the telegraph branch showed a decrease in traffic receipts of £38,306, 
£17,500 of which was accounted for by reduced cabie rates, the net result showed an 
improvement of £29,912, the reason being that annual charges totalling £81,347, repre- 
senting a proportion of the maintenance and interest on lines used in a dual capacity, 
ie., for both telegraph service and as telephone trunk lines, which in previous years were 
equally distributed between the telegraph branch and the telephone branch, were, during 
1926-27, charged wholly against the telephone branch. This re-arrangement also accounts 
for the increase of £42,586 in the deficit shown by the telephone branch. 


(6) Branches, 1923 to 1927. The following statement gives particulars of the operat- 
ing results of each Branch for the period 1923 to 1927 :— 


PROFIT OR LOSS,-POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1923-27. 


Branch— 
Year - 
ee Postal. Telegraph. Telephone. All Branches. 
saoe Profit. Loss. Profit. Loss. Profit. / Loss. Profit. Loss. 
£ £ £ £ oe. A eS ae 
1923 .. | 1,365,064 s; .. | 78,460 | 179,455 | 1,466,059 | 
1924; 502,667 | ate = 188,982 50,667 © 23 364,352 . 
1925. 243,472 aie Sn / 227,175 ve 258,619 w | 242,322 
1926 .. 319,979 | 308,632 ae 296,684 | aie | 285,337 
1927 .. | 445,929 | 278,720 Py. 339,270 om 172,061 


10. Expenditure, Postmaster-General’s Department.—_{i) Distribution. The following 
table shows, as far as possible, the distribution of expenditure on various items 
in each State during the year ended 30th June, 1927. The table must not be regarded as 
a statement of the working expenses of the Department, since items relating to new works, 
interest, etc., are included therein. 


EXPENDITURE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT.—DISTRIBUTION, 1926-27. . 


Particulars. ‘Ofte, | N.8.W, | Victoria. | Q'and. |s, Aust. |W. Aust.! ‘Tas, | Australia, 
3 sae - are x : =—— 
Salaries and contin-| ¢ £ £ Eg £ € 
gencies— | 
Salaries ais 50,829] 2,079,765) 1,444,929 793,057) 553,283) 420,757 182,307, 5,524,927 
Conveyance of mails we 494,369) 267,345 238,125 98,153) 105,692} 42,400) 1,246,064 
Contingencies s6 5,114) 811,415) 549,805 310,135} 276,413) 159,810 87,549), 2,200,241 
Ocean mails +e 129,195 oF sts ox ie — | bn | 129,195 
Miscellaneous ae 10,561 26,477 20,057 8,806 6,240) 3,837) 2,667 78,645 
Pensions and retiring | | } | 
allowances aa es 45,449 52,108 165 on 12,707) 6 110,429 
Rent, repairs, main- | 
tenance ae 161 51,086 32,845 18,677 20,091 11,552} 2,694; 137,096 
Supervision of works oe <n <3 . ee 24 228 252 
Proportion of Audit | 
Office expenses .. ice 8,988 2,902 1,496 967 642 | 364) 10,359 
New works— 
Telegraph and tele- : 
phone ee 1,676] 1,210,291) 1,088,911 441,339) 594,908) 194,793 96,163) 3,628,081 
New buildings, etc. ae 148,778 58,349 34,847 53,478 8,015 14,239) 317,706 
Interest on transferred 
roperties ob 79,872 42,779 31,943 26,287) 16,120 6,977; 208,978 
Other os ++ |1,604,713 ve ae se sc v8 ee 1,694,713 
(a) a 
Total se |1,892,239) 4,951,490) 3,560,030} 1,878,590 1,629,800) 933,949! 435,588 15,281,686. 
Ay 


(a) Particulars of apportionment to each State not available. 


The decrease of £1,442,277 in the expenditure on new telegraph and telephone works 


was the principal factor governing the decline of £988,431 in the total expenditure, as 
compared with the year 1925-26, 


(ii) Total, 1923 to 1927. The next table gives the actual payments made as shown 


by records kept for Treasury purposes in respect of the Postal Department for each of the 
years ended 30th June, 1923 to 1927 inclusive. 
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EXPENDITURE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT., 1923 TO 1927. 
Year ended 30th June— 


Expenditure, | x i 
1928, | 1924, 1925. 1926. | 1927, 
phaer a es et ; 
'Fotaly . « -- |10,752,373 /13, 487,891 |14,887,929 | 16,270,117/15,2 


The total exponcivure for 1926-27 increased by 42 per cent. on the amount ie: 1922-93, 


11. Capital Account.—The appended statement shows particulars of the fixed 
assets of the Postmaster-General’s Department at 30th June, 1927. 


DETAILS OF FIXED ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Net Value, Capi r, Less 
pital Gross Value, . Net Value, 
Particulars. Ist July, Expenditure,| 1st July Deprecia- | 36th June 
Meh 1926-27 1027) One 1927, 
(0) . 2 1926-27, s 
ect (a) 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Telephone Lines and equipment 21,713,321 3,431,217 25,144,538 601,719 | 24,542,819 
Telegraph Lines and Trunk Line 
equipment . be € 7,829,664 931,440 8,761,104 125,283 8,635,821 
Telegraph equipment ate i 335,863 82,321 418,184 7,366 410,818 
Postal equipment 170,798 8,222 179,020 1,195 177,825 
Sites, Buildings, Furniture, and 
Office equipment ms 8,219,155 355,228 8,574,383 19,633 8,554,750 
Miscellaneous aA ne 514,020 86,058 600,078 33,863 566,215 
Total “ .. | 38,782,821 | 4,894,486 | 43,677,307 789,059 | 42,888,248 


(a) Includes Dismantled Assets, Depreciation written off, and Assets transferred. 

(b) The variations between the figures shown in this column and those shown on page 337 of 
Year-Book No. 20 are due to a re-arrangement of ee Asset Accounts from 1st July, 1926. The total 
is not affected. 


During the past quinquennium the rilae of the fixed assets has more than doubled, 
the net value at 30th June, 1922, having been £21,143,004. 


§ 2. Telegraphs. 

1. General.—A review of the development of the Electric Telegraph Services in 
Australia was given in a previous issue of this work (see Year Book No. 15), but limitations 
of space preclude the repetition of this information in the present issue. The most 
important recent development in connexion with the Telegraph system is the application 
of the ‘‘ Carrier-wave ”’ system (see also § 5, Telephones). This system, with a maximum 
capacity of 10 duplex channels (initial equipment, 5 duplex channels), was put into 
operation in February, 1927, on the Melbourne-Sydney and Melbourne—Adelaide trunk 
line routes with one channel linked at Melbourne to provide a through carrier from 
Sydney to Adelaide upon which a “‘ Creed” high speed printing telegraph is operated. A 
total of 5,400 channel miles (duplex) of ‘‘ carrier’ telegraph system is now in operation. 


2. Telegraph Offices, Length of Lines and Wire.—(i) Summary for Australia. 
The following table shows the number of telegraph offices and the length of telegraph 
lines and of telegraph wire available for use in Australia in each year from 1923 to 
1927 :— 

TELEGRAPHS.—AUSTRALIA, SUMMARY, 30th JUNE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. 1923, 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
| | 

Number of offices .. se fe 6,987 7,709 8,576 8,904 9,111 
Length of wire (miles)— 

Telegraph aN cae only .. .. | 62,619 | 63,528 | 66,702 | 65,471 | 70,563 

Telegraph and telephone purposes .. | 91,461 | 105,351 | 126,086 149,989 | 158,470 
Length of line (miles)— 

Coo tascont : Morse cable. . ae 2,139 2,201 2,399 3,123 3,280 

Conductors in submarine cable Bn 2,193 2,415 2,919 3,598 4,251 
Pole routes (miles) .. Be .. | 66,648 | 71,828 | 80,399 | 85,547 93,237 
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(ii) Particulars for each State. The following table gives corresponding particulars. 
for each State for the year 1926-27 :— 


TELEGRAPHS.—STATES, SUMMARY, 30th JUNE, 1927. 
on i eee 8 


Particulars. N.8.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | <Aur. 
Number of offices | 2,985 | 2,333 | 1,455 | 760 | 1,021 | 557] 9,111 


Length of wire (miles)— | 

. Telegraph purposes only 21,262 | 8,322 | 13,913 | 12,763 | 13,474 829 | 70,563 
Telegraph and telephon | | 

purposes ai .. | 50,958 | 31,639 | 40,186 ) 15,089 | 13,833 6,765 158,470 


Length of line (miles)— 
Conductors in Morse cable! 1,389 | 1,374 406 2 97 14! 3,280 
Conductors in submarine ) | 

cable (statute miles) .. | 2,923 | 468 286 cy A ary | ae yg 4,251 
Pole routes (miles) .. | 32,832 | 16,705 | 15,125 | 13,477 | 11,858 | 3,240 | 93,237 


A total length of 229,033 miles of wire is available for telegraph purposes, of which 
158,470 miles are also used for telephone purposes, and the figures show increases of 
26,337 (11 per cent.) and of 20,715 miles (15 per cent.) respectively over the corresponding 
mileages for the previous year. 4 


3. Number of Telegrams Dispatched.—(i) Total for Australia. The number of 
telegrams dispatched to destinations within Australia in each of the last five years is- 
given hereunder :— 


TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 


| Year ended 30th June— 
Telegrams. | = aan roe | r 7 A edie - 
1923 | 1.994 1925 1926 : 1927 
Lf SLAYER a Pee ee re RS ee i 
Number(a) .. *.. | 15,828,629 | 16,699,199 | 17,132,145 | 17,637,716 17,274,199 


(a) Including interstate cablegrams. 


t (ii) Totals for each State. The appended table shows the total number of telegrame . 
dispatched in each State in 1926-27 according to the class of message transmitted :— 


TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED.—STATES, 1926-27. 


Class of Message | | | 


Transmitted within | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q'land. / S. Aust, | W. Aust. (Tasmania, Australia. 
a monet. A a eth ot es ee 
Paid and Collect— | | | 

Ordinary .. 4,656,764 3,433,524 2,340,033 1,274,209)1,452,527, 337,504 13,394,561 

Urgent .. | 762,736] 272,402) 225,417) 106,263)° 79,591) 17,882 1,464,241 

Press .. |. 232,863) 136,519) 120,452) 73,008! 38,413} 64,763' 666,013 

Lettergram ..  80,179| 63,505) 85,738! 40,046, 51,064, 29,790! 350,322 

Total = 5,632,542 3,905,950/2,771,640 1,493,521/1,621,595 449,889 15,875,137 
Unpaid— me Te. er ; 
Service . | 224,927} 112,379} 90,961) 81,172 90,207; 22,540} 622,186- 


free | 
Shipping -. | 64,863} 124,557) 19,339 6,673) 24,710 9,570; 249,712 
Meteorological .. | 168,445) 76,680) 75,110; 68,439| 114,643) 23,847! 527,164 
| =a 


Total 


458,235) 313,616) 185,410, 156,284] 229,560| 55,957) 1,399,062 


Grand Total.. |6,090,777/4,219,566|2,957,050 1,649,805| 1,851,155 505,846 /17,274,199- 
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‘ 4, Letter-telegrams.—Letter-telegrams are accepted at any hour at telegraph offices 
which are open for business after 7 p.m., subject to the condition that delivery is effected 
‘by posting at the letter-telegram office of destination, 


. 


5. Revenue and Expenditure—Particulars of the revenue and expenditure of 
the telegraph systems for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 were given in earlier pages. 


§ 3. Submarine Cables. 


1. First Cable Communication with the Old World.—In earlier issues of the Year 
Book will be found a detailed account of the connexion of Australia with the old world 
by means of submarine cables. (See No. 6, p. 770.) 


2. The Tasmania-Victoria Cables——These cables were opened to the public on the 
ist May, 1909. Their aggregate length is approximately 350 nautica] miles of main 
cable, and 20 nautical miles each of intermediate and shore-end cable, making a total of 
390 nautical miles. 


3. The Eastern Extension Company’s Cables.—In addition to the first Tasmania- 
Victoria cable and the original cable from Darwin (see Year Book No. 6, p. 770), the 
Eastern Extension Company has constructed several other cables connecting with various 
places in Australia, viz., Darwin to Banjoewanjie (two lines); Fremantle to Durban; 
Fremantle to Adelaide; Java to Cocos Island, which provides another route between 
Australia and South Africa. A cable partly owned by this Company connects the 
Darwin-Singapore cable with London via Hong Kong, Shanghai, Possiet Bay (Pacific 
Russia), Libau (Latvia), and Newbiggin (London). 


4. The Pacific Cable.—(i) Cable Lines. The Pacific Cable lines are controlled by 
the Pacific Cable Board, which consists of two representatives each from the Imperial, 
Canadian and Australian Governments and one from New Zealand. The main cable 
route known as the “All Red” runs from Southport in Queensland to Bamfield 
(Vancouver Is.), thence overland to Montreal. From this point messages are trans- 
mitted across the Atlantic over the cables of the Anglo-American and Commerical 
Companies, or, if so desired, the Marconi Wireless System between Canada and the 
United Kingdom may be used for either homeward or outward messages. Cable 
stations are established at Norfolk Island, Fiji, and Fanning Island. A branch cable 
approximately 600 miles long runs from Norfolk Island to Doubtless Bay, North 
Island of New Zealand. 


The assent of each of the Governments interested was obtained for the duplication 
of the system south of Fiji, and a contract for the submarine cables was placed with the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company of Greenwich. The laying of the 
Sydney-Southport cable was completed on I1th July, 1923, and the Auckland—-Suva 
eable on 12th August, 1923. The duplication of the Suva (Fiji)-Bamfield (Vancouver 
Island) cable was completed in November, 1926. The total cost of duplication, including 
the cables laid south of Fiji in 1923, approximated £2,750,000. 


(ii) Financial Summary. The receipts for the year 1926-27 amounted to £478,302 
and exceeded the ordinary working expenses by £178,284. After payment of the annuity 
of £77,545 in respect of interest and repayment of the capital of £2,000,000, there 
remained a surplus of £100,739, which was transferred to the Reserve and Renewal Fund 
in compliance with the Pacific Cable Act 1927. 

5. New Zealand Cables.—A submarine cable, 1,191 miles in length, from New 
Zealand to Australia, was laid in 1876. The Australian shore-end of the cable is at 
Botany Bay, while the New Zealand terminus is at Wakapuaka near Nelson in the 
Middle Island, whence another cable, 109 miles in length, is laid to Wanganui in the 
North Island. A second cable between New Zealand and Australia (Auckland to 

-Sydney) was opened for traffic on the 31st December, 1912. 
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6. The New Caledonia Cable.—This cable was opened for use in October, 1893, the 
Australian shore-end being at Burnett Heads, near Bundaberg. The guarantees of the 
Governments of New South Wales and Queensland have since been transferred to the- 
Commonwealth Government, but the agreement expired on 17th October, 1923, thus 
bringing to an end the payment by the Commonwealth Government of subsidies for 
cable services. On 13th September, 1923, there was an interruption in the cable, and, 
pending restoration, the traffic is being dealt with by wireless. 


7. Length of Cable Routes——The following statement shows the length of the 
several cable routes providing communication between Australia and Great Britain :— 


LENGTH OF CABLE ROUTES. 


Via Soutn Arrica. Via VANCOUVER. 
miles miles 

Sydney-to Adelaide (land line) 960 Sydney to Southport (Q’ld.)_.. 510: 
Adelaide to Perth va ne 1,546 Southport (Q’ld.) to Norfolk Is. 837 
Perth to Mauritius .. a. 4,274 Norfolk Is. to Suva a 982: 
Mauritius to Durban .. eee loiod Suva to Fanning Is. .. .- 2,043 
Durban to Cape Town ae he L Fanning Is. to Bamfield -. 93,458 
Cape Town to Madeira ws 090 Across Canada (land line) -. 3,400 
Madeira to Port Curnow .- 1,344 Canada to Great Britain ates 2 i 
Port Curnow to London(landline) 320 

Total y: +. £6,879 Total >. a: .. 14,707 


Via Darwin. 


miles. 


Adelaide to Darwin (land line) ss = 2,134 
Darwin to Banjoewanjie ” 1,444 
Banjoewanjie to London =e = ES 9,947 

13,525 


8. Cable Business.—(i) Australia. The subjoined table shows the ae af PRR 
grams received and dispatched in Australia from 1924-25 to 1926-27 :— 


CABLEGRAMS.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1926-27, 


Cablegrams Received. Cablegrams Dispatched. / Total Cablegrams 
eet Received and Dispatched. 
| . ) 
1924-25. 1925-26.| 1926-27.| 1924-25. ea 1020-27, 1924-25,! 1925-26. 1926-27.. 
es = =! | Zee Faby IE 
| 
Number ++ | 617,394 | 671,047 | 690,625 | 641,408 | 696,208 | 720,496 1,268,802 1,967,259 1,411,121 


(ii) States. The number of cablegrams received and dispatched in each State duri 
the year 1926-27 is given hereunder :— P ate during 


CABLEGRAMS.—STATES, 1926-27. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic, Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas.(a) | Australia. 
Number received .. | 360,572 | 226,383 | 28,253 36,860 | 30,749 7,808 | 690,625. 
Number dispatched | 357,860 | 240,786 | 33,339 | 42,354 | 36,748 9,414.| 720,496. 

Total «. | 718,432 | 467,169 | 61,592 79,214 | 67,492} 17,222 1,411 121 


(a) Exclusive of interstate cablegrams, which are included with interstate telegrams. 


—— 
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9. Cable and Radio (Beam) Rates.—(i) Ordinary Messayes. From Ist February 
1927, the cable rates (per word) between Australia and Great Britain were reduced as 
follows :—Ordinary, 2s. 6d. to 2s.; deferred ordinary, ls. 3d. to ls.; and Government 
Is. 4d. to Is. 0}d., and substantial reductions were also made on the Canadian geryice 


(via Pacific) as from the same date. The following are the rates at present operating 
on traffic to the principal countries :— 


CABLEGRAM AND RADIOGRAM RATES, JUNE, 1928. 


| 
| Rate per Word and Route. 


To— | ~ — SS 
Via Pacific. | Via Hastern, Via Beam. 

European Countries .. | 28. 6d. to 3s. Od. | 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. | 1s. 114d. to 2s. 54d. 
Asiatic Countries. . My 6s. to 6s. 4d. 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. fo aa 
Africa .. ‘ nl ex | a’ 2s. 2d. to 5s. 4d. | 2s. 24d, to 2s. 10d. 
North America .. -. | Is. 7d. to 3s. 5d. | 2s. 4d. to 48. 4d. | 1s. 54d. to 3s, Id. 
Central America = .- | 3s. 10d. to ds. 11d. 5s. to 7s. 2d. 2s. 1idd. 
West Indies Se ats 3s. to 5s. 11d. 4s. to 6s. 2d. neil 
South America .. .. | 3s. 10d. to 8s. 6d. | 4s. 1d. to 8s. 4d. 4s. 3d. to 6s. 9d. 


On Ist March, 1927, the extra charge on cablegrams between Tasmania and oversea 
countries was removed, so that charges are now uniform throughout the States. 


(ii) Deferred Cable or Radio (Beam) Messages. Under this system a reduction of 
50 per cent. in the ordinary cable or radio (Beam) charges is made under certain conditions. 
Any such messages which have not reached their destination within 24 hours may be 
transmitted in turn with full-rate messages. This service, together with ‘‘ Daily Letter ” 
and “‘Week-end ” cable services has affected the ordinary cable business to a considerable 
extent. ‘‘ Deferred Press ’’ cablegrams subject to a delay of 18 hours may be exchanged 
between Australia and (a) Great Britain at the rate of 44d. per word by cable and 3d. 
per word via Beam wireless; (b) Canada, at 24d. per word by cable and 2}d. per word 
via Beam wireless ; and (c) United States of America, at 3d. to 4d. per word by cable and 
4d. per word via Beam wireless. 


(iii) Daily Letter Services. The “Daily Letter’’ service was inaugurated in 
September, 1923, between Australia and Great Britain and Canada, and has since been 
extended to most countries in the British Empire and to the United States of America. 
“Daily Letter” messages are accepted subject to a maximum transit delay of 48 hours 
(including allowance for variations of times). The rates on messages (20 word minimum) 
to Great Britain are 9d. per word via ‘“‘ Pacific” or ‘“‘ Eastern,”’ and 6d. per word via 
‘* Beam,”’ while for United States of America the rate varies from 7d. to 9d. per word, 


(iv) Week-end Messages. Week-end messages may be exchanged with certain specified 
countries at the rates indicated hereunder. Messages—which may be lodged at any 
post office—are forwarded to reach the transmitting station by post or telegraph by 
midnight on Saturdays and are deliverable to the addressees on Tuesday mornings. The 
rates per word for messages (20 word minimum) to the following countries are :—Great 
Britain, by cable 7}d., by wireless 5d.; Holland, 9d.; Canada, 53d. ; Newfoundland, 
73d.; Fanning Island, 6d.; and Italy, 9d. 


{v) Press Messages. The rate per word on press messages exchanged with Great 
Britain is 6d. via cable and 4d. via Radio (Beam) service. 


(vi) Night Letter Service—A night letter service for traffic between Australia and 
New Zealand was introduced on Ist May, 1924. The rate is fixed at 3s. per message of 
20 words, and 2d. per word in excess of 20. On lst December, 1924, the service was 
extended to take in traffic to and from Fiji at the rate of 5s. 10d. per message of 20 words, 
and excess words at the rate of 34d. per word. Night letter telegrams are accepted at 
any time and are delivered by first post on the morning following receipt. 
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§ 4, Telephones. 
1. Telephone Services.—(i) Dfileage, etc., Australia. The following table shows the 
mileage of lines, etc., for telephone purposes, givifig trunk lines separately, on 30th June, 
1925 to 1927 :— 


TELEPHONE LINES—AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1925 TO 1927. 


Particulars. 1925: / 1926. | 1927. 
eo | / | : 
. . | 1 | 
Ordinary Lines— : | 
Condeite an = Se duct miles | 3,748 | 4,519 | 4,903 
_ de = Ae route miles 2,039-| 2,420, 2,631 
Conductors in aerial cables . . A loop mileage 12,895 11,351 _7,441 
Conductors in underground cables .. os 409,754 | 517,868 576,298 
Conductors in cables for junction circuits | 73,091 | 80,325 | 88,188 
Open conductors .. ryt .- single wire mileage 247,937 | 296,024 344,370 
Trunk Lines— ; = 
Telephone trunk lines only . . she miles 85,201 | 104,480 120,282 
Telegraph and telephone purposes .-. = 126,086 | 149,989 | 158,470 


(ii) Comparison with’ Other Countries. Australia is steadily improving its position 
in the list of countries showing the most'rapid advance in the use of the telephone, and 
it now occupies sixth place, with 717 telephones per 1,000 of population. This position 
may be considered highly satisfactory in view of the area and distribution of population 
in Australia and the average length of wire required to provide a subscriber's service. 
The average length of wire per telephone in Australia is 4.2 miles, as compared with 
3.6 miles in the United States of America, 3.3 miles in New Zealand, and 2.6 miles in 
Canada. 


(iti) Government Policy. A-vigorous policy is pursued by the Government in providing 
telephone facilities, with the result that the system has developed rapidly during recent 
years. Many of the concessions have been of such a character as to render the services 
unremunerative, but it is considered that they are justified from the standpoint of national. 
development. The adoption of the present policy has been the means of making telephone 
services available to a very large number of people, and particularly to those living in 
isolated’ localities. In providing facilities to meet present and future growth, full 
advantage is being taken of the best modern practices as adopted in other parts of the 
world, 


(iv) Trunk Line System. The trunk line system of the Commonwealth aims to 
make the telephone service in Australia a nation-wide service and to improve long 
distance communication so that each subscriber may communicate with every other 
subscriber to the system. Notwithstanding the great distances separating the capitai 
cities of the various States, commercial speech is now provided between all of the cities 
in the Eastern States, and satisfactory conversations haye already taken place between 
Cairns (Queensland) and Adelaide (South Australia), a circuit distance of 2,770 miles, 
It is hoped within the next year or two to provide a service between Adelaide and Perth 
(Western Australia) in order to complete the chain. To ensure satisfactory transmission, 
advantage has been taken of the recently developed high frequency carrier current systems. 


(v) Automatic Hxchanges. At 30th June, 1927, there were 38 automatic or semi- 
automatic exchanges in operation providing facilities for 92,369 subscribers, 89,819 of 
whom were in the metropolitan areas. On the same date 13 automatic exchanges, with 
a total capacity of over 40,400 subscribers, were in course of construction. It is proposed 
eventually to convert the whole of the exchanges in the metropolitan networks to machine 
switching. Trials are being made with a specially constructed automatic unit for use 
at’ country exchanges, and the results at present are promising. The purpose of this 
equipment is to provide an economic day and night service ati country exchanges, and it 
is hoped’ that’ the introduction of small automatic’ units will: enable the benefits of 
continuous service to be: more widely extended. 
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(vi) Summary for States. Particulars relating to the telephone service in each State 
for the years ended 30th June, 1925 to 1927, will be found in the following table :— 


TELEPHONE SERVICES.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1927. 
| Year te ns | Sh 3 a 


Particulars. | (30th | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 

| June.) | | | 

| 3 oe ie, oO ye eae | ie eee : 

Va 2, | \ | 
No. of Exchanges .. | 1925 1,498} 1,292 618 415 442 307 4,572 
| 1926 1,621] 1,426 743 462 519 324 | 5,095 
| 1927 1,740/ 1,518 821 495 574 || 334 5,482 
No. of Telephone Offices 1925 2,623 2,139; 1,314 681 854 511 8,122 
(Including Exchanges) 1926 2,756) 2,226) 1,380 729 934 520 8,545. 
1927 2,870 2,264} 1,413 739 955 | 523 8,764 
No. of lines connected = .. | 1925 | 107,497/ 83,640 34,560 | 28,968 | 14,667 | 8,784 278,116 


1926 117,249 93,215} 39,382 33,547 16,398 9,415 309,206: 

| 1927 127,784; 101,891) 42,911 37,182 18,232 10,051 338,001 

No. of instruments connected | 1925 | 139,557 114,169) 43,073 | 37,057 | 18,633 | 10,753 363,242. 
1926 | 152,969) 127,000) 48,729 | 42,580 | 20,819 | 11,519 ‘403,616 

1927 | 167,301) 138,609) 53,505 47,300 233;277 | 12,870 4425362 

(a) No. ot subscribers’ 1925 | 135,527) 111,786) 41,371 | 36,118 17;992 | 10,124 352,918 


instruments 1926 | 148,681; 124,682) 46,928 | 41,558 | 19,906 | 10,816 392,571 
1927 | 163,104) 135,867| 51,468 | 46,200 | 22,366 | 11,634 430,639 
(6) No. of public tele- 1925 2,165) 1,900) 1,212 629 586 493 | 6,985 
phones 1926 2,379 1,914) 1,302 666 841 || 522 7,624 
1927 2,555 2,112) 1,458 697 868 565 | 8,255 
(e) No. of other Jocal 1925 1,865 483 490 310 55 | 136 3,339: 
instruments 1926 1,909 404 499 356 72 | 181 3,421 
| 1927 1,642 630 579 403 43 171 3,468 
Instruments per 100 of 1925 6.13 6.83; 5.04 ‘6.77 5.06 | 5.08 “6.13. 
population 1926 6.58 7.49) 5.54 7.57 5.55 5.50 6.68 
1927 7.03 8.03 5.98 8.22 6.05 | 5,94 tLe 

£ £ £ 3 £ £ ‘£ 
Earning: os -- 1925 |1,411,341/1,055,390) 494,103 | 396,975 | 202,066 | 101,235 | 3,661,110 


1926 |1,584,153/1,179,788) 568,936 | 459,084 | 230,019 | 110,961 | 4,132,941 
1927 |1,771,611/1,320,005) 639,882 | 521,867 | 262,679 | 120,670 | 4,636,714 
Working expenses -. 1925 |1,216,284) 856,164) 443,820 | 322,263 | 168,945 | 121,437 | 3,128,913 
1926 |1,298,084) 969,963] 498,543 | 384,075 | 203,720 | 132,849 | 8,487,234 
1927 |1,437,290/1,012,961| 590,284 | 444,825 | 239,528 | 189,319 | 3,864,207 


| % % % % % Mat % 
Percentage of working ex- 1925 86.18 81.12) 89.82 81.18 83.61 | 119.96 85.46 
penses to earnings 1926 | 81.94) 82.22) 87.63 83.66 88.57 +| 119.738 84, 38: 


1927 | 81.13 76.74) 92:25 | 85.24 | 91.19 | 115.45 83. 34 


The number of instruments per 100 of population has increased from 6.13 in 1924-25. 
to 7.17 in 1926-27. The actual number of instruments has increased from 363,242 to 
442,362, an increase of 22 per cent. Of the 442,362 instruments connected as at 30th 
June, 1927, 193,367, or 43.7 per cent. were served by exchanges situated beyond the 
limits of the telephone networks of the six State capital cities. As a general rule, the 
metropolitan networks are limited to a radius of 10 miles from the General Post Office. 


{vii) Systems in Use. The following table shows ‘the percentage of Automatic,. 
Common Battery, and Magneto Telephone lines at 30th June, 1925 to 1927 :— 


‘PERCENTAGE OF AUTOMATIC, COMMON BATTERY, AND MAGNETO LINES, 
1925 TO 1927. 


System. | fot | x.s.w. | Vic. ||.Q"and. |.8. Aust, |W. Aust,| Tas, | Australia, 
} —~ — 
Automati ee .. | 1925 26.8 23.3 18.7 85.7 aA 21.1 
‘ 1926 34.5 23.5 7.8 18.2 33.4 ws 24.8 
1927 3722 24.4 16.5 18.3 ila bie sisal 
Common Batte .. 1985] "8l4 | 22811 | i24l4 “| 20/2 "9 °| 60: 9: 
. 1926} 6.5 | 26.9 | 16.8 | 25.0 | 7.4 | 48.7 | 16.5 
1927 | 6.2 | 24.3 | 46/3 | 28.3 | (7:1 |] 47:4 || ‘16,0 
Magneto «se are, | L926 64.8 48.6 75.6 62.1 56.4 49.1 59.1 
1926 | 59.0 | 60.6 | 76:4 | 56.8 | 59.2 ) 51.3 | 58.7 
1927 | 66.6 '| 51:3 || ‘68.2 | B8/4 || 60/1 || 52.6 || 56.8 


| 
| 
| 
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(viii) Subscribers’ Lines and Calling Rates. The next table gives the number of 
subscribers’ lines and the daily calling rate at central, suburban, and country telephone 
exchanges in the several States for the year 1926-27 :— 


TELEPHONES.—SUBSCRIBERS’ LINES AND ‘DAILY CALLING RATE, 1926-27. 


Central | Suburban } Country | Total 
Exchanges. | Exchanges. { Exchanges. ) x 
(a> | 
State. Average | Average | | Average © | Average 


scribers’ Calls scribers’ Calls 


| 
Sub- | Outward, Sub- | Outward | Sub- Outward| Sub- | Outward 
Lines. | Daily | Lines. | Daily | 


per line. per line. | per line. | per line, 
is i : | | 
New South Wales | 13,656 | 10.47 | 56,075| 8.79 | 51,231| 2.00 | 120,962) 3.79 
Victoria a0 9,928 9.69 | 46,790 3.87 | 40,252 | 1.48 . 96,970 3.47 
Queensland ote 6,464 8.53 | 9,721 | 3.16 | 26,247 | 2.35 | 42,432 3.48 
South Australia 8,597 as 11,604 ! 4.90 | 15,439 | 1.40 35,640 4.06 
Western Australia 5,409 6.47 3,133 4.10 7,654 1.73 | 16,196 3. 77 
Tasmania a 2,542 4.39 864 2.36 | 6,138 | Joe 9,544 | 2.57 
| Pe | 
} | | j 
Australia as 46,596 8.73 128,187 3.87 146,961 1.84 321,744 3.64 


A comparison of the daily calling rates for each class of exchange shows that 
New South Wales registered the greatest number per line at central exchanges, South 
Australia at suburban exchanges, and Queensland at country exchanges. For Australia 
as a whole, the average number of calls per line at central exchanges was more than 
double the number registered at suburban exchanges, while the average for suburban 
exchanges was slightly more than double the number shown for country exchanges. 


(ix) Trunk Line Calls and Revenue. In the following table the number of telephone 
trunk line calls recorded, the amount of revenue received, and the average revenue per 
call are shown for each of the States for the years 1924-25 to 1926-27 :— 


TELEPHONES—TRUNK LINE CALLS AND REVENUE FOR THE YEARS 
1924-25 TO 1926-27. 


5 New South Queens- South Western | Aus- 
Particulars. Wales. Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. | tralia. 
Total Calls for Year— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1924-25 .. | 7,848,286 | 5,639,117 | 3,545,610 | 2,448,991 | 1,103,644 | 1,094,802 | 21,675,450 
1925-26 .. | 9,278,995 | 6,894,247 | 4,273,821 | 3,009,375 | 1,365,845 | 1,263,448 26,085,231 
1926-27 .. |10,333,612 | 7,555,055 | 4,763,831 | 3,895,557 | 1,644,292 | 1,329,783 | 29,022,130 
Total Revenue for 
Year— £ £ £ : € £ £ £ 
1924-25 Se 261,940 184,809 153,354 97,359 48,887 | $0,691 777,040 
1925-26 36 323,492 225,248 191,880 116,462 62,884 | 35,641 955,602 
1926-27 os 382,489 258,635 221,337 131,932 77,512 | 39,197 1,111,102 
Average Revenue per | 
Call— Pence. Pence. Pence. Pence. Pence. | Pence. Pence, 
1924-25 95 8.01 7.86 10.38 9.54 10.63 6.73 8.60 
1925-26 an 8.37 7.84 10.77 9.29 11.95 6.77 8.39 
1926-27 Sc 8.88 8.22 11.15 9.32 11,31 7.07 9.19 


The number of trunk line calls recorded during 1926-27 increased by nearly 3 millions 


over the figures for the previous year, and the average revenue per call increased by 
0.80 per call. 


’ The rapid growth in connexion with subscribers’ services is bringing about 
increased trunk line traffic, and extensive works are in progress to meet the growing 
demand and to improve the trunk line system generally. 


2. Revenue from Telephones.—Particulars regarding the revenue from telephone 
services are included in the tables at the end of § 1. 
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§ 5. Radio Telezraphy and Telephony. 


1. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony.—(i) General. A statement in regard to the 
initial steps taken to establish radio telegraphy in Australia was given in Official 
Year Book No. 18, p. 343, but consideration of space precludes its repetition in the 
present issue. 


With the exception of the war period, licences for experimental and amateur 
stations have been issued since 1911, with restrictions on the use of transmitting 
equipment. 


The regulations were amended in 1920 with a view to encouraging the erection of 
“land ” stations by pastoralists and others in remote districts, but very few satisfactory 
applications were received. The Department, however, at the end of 1925 opened 
stations at Wave Hill and at Camooweal to collect and distribute messages from private 
stations that might subsequently be erected in the Northern Territory or Western 
Queensland. One such station has been erected at Brunette Downs. 


The Department took over a private station at Maria Island, Tasmania, on Ist 
June, 1927, and now operates it in conjunction with the Post Office at that point. 
During 1927, stations were erected by Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. at 
Salamoa and Bulolo, on the New Guinea gold-fields, and, in 1928, at Marienberg, New 
Guinea, while the station at Morobe was closed. 


Regulations under the Navigation Act require that all ships registered in Australia 
of 1,600 tons or more registered tonnage, or carrying more than 12 passengers, shall be 
fitted with an efficient radio telegraphy installation. At the end of June, 1928, there 
were 115 vessels so equipped. 


Two Class ‘“‘ A” broadcasting stations are in operation in New South Wales and in 
Victoria and 1 each in the other States. Class “‘ B”’ stations are in operation as follows, 
viz. :—New South Wales, 7; Victoria and South Australia, 2 each ; and Queensland 1. 


On 28th January, 1927, a Royal Commission was appointed to report upon— 


(1) Wireless broadcasting within the Commonwealth in all its aspects, with power 
to recommend any alterations deemed necessary in the policy and practices 
at present in force, and 


(2) the development and utilization of wireless services for public requirements 
within the Commonwealth. 


The Commission presented its report to the Governor-General on 14th July, 1927. 
Up to the present the main results have been (a) an amendment to the agreement between 
the Commonwealth and Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. and (b) a reduction 
in listeners’ licence-fees. The amending agreement provides, inter alia, that Amalgamated 
Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. shall make its patents available free of charge for a period of 
five years to broadcasters, traders and listeners, in return for which the Government under- 
takes to pay to the Company the sum of 3s. per annum on each listener’s licence. The 
total amount received by the Company in this way is considerably less than was previously 
due to it, the intention of the agreement being that the listeners and the traders should 
benefit by the reduced royalty payments. The Postmaster-General’s proportion of the 


licence-fee was also reduced. 


(ii) Broadcasting. (a) Licences, etc. The regulations issued in 1924 as amended to 
‘date prescribe the licence-fees to be paid by owners of receiving sets and by experimenters. 
As a result of the amended agreement above-mentioned, the broadcast listeners’ annual 
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licence-fee was reduced from 27s. 6d. to 24s. in Zone 1, and from 22s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. in 
Zone 2, the fee for Zone 3 being unaltered. In addition a uniform receiving licence was 
introduced, and dealers’ licences, special licences and temporary licences were abolished. 
The amended rates and conditions became operative from Ist January, 1928. The annual 
fees and the distances from the capital city of the respective zones aré as follows :— 


Zone 1. Zone 2. ) Zone 3. 
Class of Licence. Up to 250 250. to 400 Beyond 400 
} Miles. Miles. | Miles, 
p & = eae 4 
es d. pm eet = Ger et 
Broadcast listeners’ licences ae peat we ee Oo Orr te Terr 36 
Experimental licences... a On a ue ee 017 6) OBO 


In addition to the licences referred to above, the regulations provide for the issue 
of the following licences, for which the respective fees per annum, payable in advance, 
are £l, viz. :—(a) Ceast Station, (b) Ship Station, (c) Land Station, (d) Portable Station, 
and (e) Aircraft Station. 


Of the revenue obtained from the licence fees, the Postal Department retains 4s. 
for each broadcast listener’s licence and 13s. for each experimental licence. Of these 
amounts, 3s. is paid to Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd., and the remainder of the 
revenue is available for distribution to the broadcasting company or companies in 
the State in which the revenue is collected. The companies must supply a satisfactory 
programme, use the authorized power, and provide effective transmission. 


Two classes of broadcasting stations may operate, viz. :—Class ‘‘ A ’’—in respect of 
which the receiving licence fees are payable, and Class “‘B”—in respect of which no 
receiving licence revenue is payable. In New South Wales and Victoria two Class “A” 
stations only may be licensed. In New South Wales the licensees of these stations 
receive 60 per cent. and 40 per cent. and in Victoria 70 per cent. and 30 per cent. 
respectively of the licence fees available for distribution. In the other States one Class 
“A” station only may be licensed, and the whole of the “‘ available revenue ” for the 
particular State will be payable in respect of the station, The fees payable to the 
Department for Class “A” licences are £15, and for Class ““B” £5, the licence being 
valid for a period of 5 years. 


The following tables show the number of each class of licence issued in each State, 
etc., during the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 :— 


) | | 
Station Licence, | N.8.W.| Vie. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A.) Tas. |N.T.| Aust. |Papua.| $tand 
ee ay = ees pow Ss 
Coast 1 1 | 5 1 5 | pea! 17 2 19 
Ship a ae 32 59 7 1? Shy MAS a ae 118 
Land ua Be 4 3 1 oe . | 1 11 
Broadcasting— oF | . 
ae ee 2 2 1 1 z | 1} 8 
OB ese a4 7 2) 1 2 vihal 3 12 
Fingadcast listeners’— | 
rdinary +. | 56,908 | 118,612 |22,226 115,904 | 8,626 | 1,142 213,408 
Special .. on eee Gh c10u\, 450 te One 2 ett 
Temporary si 41 40 51 25 ay cd 165 
Experimental— | 
Transmitting and | 
receiving ti 134 134 62 49 st 23. 425 
se wer ay ie on 16 26 25 20 & 350 
ealers' listening .. 860 943 295 324 47 5 
Portable .. = 5 a ce ' ‘ be ore 
‘Aireraft .. a4 * : an = N 
Total Licences issued | 58,189 | 115,006 | 22,678 (16,752 | 3,728 | 1,289) |: 217,605 
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WIRELESS ‘LICENCES, 1927-28. 


e ! oe 
Station Licence. | N.S.W.) Vie. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas, |N.T.| Aust. | Papua.| Grand 
¥ otal, 
Coast A 1 1 5 1 5 3 a 17| 2 
Ship : 24 | 56 12 18 [Cae 115) i ip 
Land ee a 4 3 2 el 9 3 12 
Broadcasting— 
Ce _ 2 | 2 1 1 1 1 8 
Sas 3 7 2 1 2 - encom 12 ‘3 
roadcast listeners’... | 79,931 | 137,503/ 25,172 | 20,247 | 3,727 |3 269,721 39 0 
See j é 7 | 8,727 |.8,141 | <: | 269,721 39 | 260,760 
Transmitting and i | 
receiving a 140 | 154 58 58 30 sal ae 465 2 467 
Receiving only .. 126 101 14 14 i Lif 6 ue 278 2 280 
Portable .. si 6 2 6 1 sree se He 16 15 
Aircraft ue e Pa Pes. be | salt yiNaye : 
Special .. om i6 | 7 ay Si otal os 23 i 23 
: | 
Total Licences issued | 80,257 | 137,831] 25,271 | 20,342 | 3,785 |3,176 | 1 | 270,668 54 |'270,717 


Licences previously issued by the Minister for the Navy under the Naval Defence 
Act 1910-1918, or by the Postmaster-General under the Act, and which were in force 
on Ist December, 1922, are not prejudiced by these Regulations. 


Licences for the Territory of New Guinea are issued by the Administrator at Rabaul. 


(6) Simultaneous Delivery. A development of some importance was the linking-up 
of several radio broadcasting stations for simultaneous broadcasting, which was successfully 
accomplished for the first time on 20th August, 1925, to enable an address to be delivered 
on the War Conversion Loan then being floated. 


The speech was delivered at the Central Telephone Exchange, Melbourne, and by 
means of the telephone trunk lines and amplifying apparatus, was distributed to the 
studios of broadcasting stations in Brisbane (1,243 miles), Sydney (592 miles), Melbourne, 
tand Adelaide (485 miles). The audience was estimated at 250,000 persons, and the 
area covered about two million square miles. 


On the occasion of the opening of Federal Parliament at Canberra on 9th May, 
1927, by H.R.H. the Duke of York, the speeches and ceremonies were again similarly 
broadcast. Receiving sets and loud speakers were set up in schools, halls, and other 
public places, and voice projectors were used in some of the principal streets of capital 
cities. A speech by Mr. L. 8. Amery, the British Secretary of State for Dominions, was 
also similarly broadcast from Canberra in November, 1927. 


(iii) Beam Wireless. The Beam wireless stations provided for under the agreement 
between the Commonwealth Government and Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. 
were completed early in 1927, and a direct beam wireless service to England was 
established on 8th April, 1927. A similar service to Canada, United States and Mexico 
was opened on 16th June, 1928. Satisfactory communication is maintained daily over a 
period of hours, and the new services are being well patronized by the public. Preliminary 
tests have been made between Canada and Australia, and the early opening of this service 
is anticipated. A comparison of the rates charged for “‘ Beam ” and Cable messages is 
given in § 3, Submarine Cables. Particulars of international traffic via ‘‘ Beam” are 
given in para. (v) (a) hereunder. 


(iv) Radio Stations (Pacific Ocean.) Radio-telegraphic stations have been erected 
at ‘Suva, Ocean Island, Tulagi, and Vila under the control of the High Commissioner 
of the Pacific, while the New Zealand Government has erected high-power stations at 
Awanui (Auckland), Awarua (Bluff), and Apia (Samoa), and low-power stations at 
Auckland, Chatham Islands, Raratonga (Cook Islands) and Wellington. 
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(v) Radiotelegraphic. Traffic. (a) International. The following statement shows. 
particulars of international traffic “‘ via Beam ” to and from United Kingdom and other 
places during the period 8th April to 30th June, 1927 :-— : 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—INTERNATIONAL, 8th APRIL to 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Number of Words Transmitted. Number of Words Received. 
Class of Traffic. | i 8 aa watiee oe 
| ite t nite er 
| iingdont Placa. Tokal: Kingdom. Places. sae 
Ordinary one oe 108,305 12,825 121,130 79,442 3,699 83,141 
Deferred ot ..*% 61,809 19,776 81,585 | 48,528 3,355 51,883 
Government .. eet 5,843 oe 5,843 6,834 obs 6,834 
Press (including Deferred) 34,437 ae 34,437 | 136,575 - 136,575 
press) 
Daily letter and week- 516,996 431 517,427 292,555 ae 292,555 
end telegrams a 
AMON 5. me 727,390 33,032 760,422 | 563,934 7,054 | 570,988 


(6) Coast Stations. Particulars of the traffic handled by the several coast stations 
during the year 1926-27 are as follows : 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—COAST STATIONS, 1926-27. 


Particulars. 
State or Territory. Total ene 
ue Paying. Service. Weather. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

New South Wales ke 420,794 33,696 427 3,162 37,285 
Victoria sts < 145,970 11,060 15 1,623 12,698 
Queensland os -- | 1,061,622 54,642 1,894 14,495 71,031 
South Australia _ ae 83,542 6,680 299 1,575 8,554 
Western Australia rs 237,698 17,617 460 4,066 22,143 
Tasmania iy bir'scd or 154,619 9,674 459 488 10,621 
Northern Territory x 17,924 1,100 5 1,523 2,628 
Australia oe fe QL2 169 134,469 3,559 26,932 164,960 
Papua Re at 348,379 17,820 824 1,220 19,864 
Grand Total . | 2,470,548 152,289 4,383 28,152 184,824 


(c) Island Stations. Particulars of the island radio traffic dealt with during th 
1926-27 are given hereunder :— Gi el hi | 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—ISLAND STATIONS, 1926-27. 


ss T F - 
Particulars. Susente iNiatratine neh Ship. Service. Total. 
Messages... ai 15,272 10,575 | _ 7,086 1,484 a 34,417 
Words ae .. | 274,896 190,352 | 127,547 26,717 ae 619,512 
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(vi) Proficiency Certificates. Proficiency certificates for commercial wireless operators 
are issued by the Minister to individuals who pass the specified tests. Amateur operators’ 
certificates and watchers’ certificates are, in addition, issued to successful candidates 
at the prescribed examinations. 


Every ship-station and coast-station, in respect of which a licence is issued, must 
be operated by a person holding a certificate of proficiency. 


At 30th June, 1928, 953 first-class and 48 second-class commercial and 416 amateur 
proficiency certificates, in addition to 69 watchers’ certificates, had been issued. 


§ 6. Research Section. 


The Postmaster-General’s Department, in pursuance of its policy of improving and 
extending the system of electrical communication in Australia, has created a Research 
Section, whose functions are indicated hereunder :— 


(i) Investigation of technical problems that arise in telephone, telegraph, and 
radio systems of the Department or under its control. 


(ii) Supervision of the transmission design of the trunk line network of the Common- 
wealth, wire and radio, in order to produce a co-ordinated system wherein 
a subscriber at any place in the Commonwealth will be able to converse 
easily and clearly with a subscriber in any other place. The possible future 
requirements of international and inter-Empire telephony are also included 
in these studies, 


(iii) Co-operative work with other bodies in research into the propagation of radio 
waves and factors influencing radio communication generally. 


(iv) Supervision of the initial installations of new forms of communication apparatus, 
such as carrier systems, radio links in the trunk line system, special forms 
of telephone repeaters and the larger simultaneous broadcasting events. 


The nucleus of the staff was established in 1924, and the strength at 30th June, 1927, 
was 11, with laboratory equipment valued at £12,209. 
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CHAPTER - VHI. 


FINANCE. 
A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Financial Provisions of the Constitution—The main provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the 
Commonwealth are contained in Chapter IV., “ Finance and Trade,” being sections 
81 to 105 of the Constitution Act. Two other sections which have a most important 
bearing on questions of Commonwealth finance are sections 69 and 51. 


Section 69 provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth from the States of certain 
specified departments, while section 51, in outlining the powers of the Federal Parliament, 
implies the transfer or creation of various other departments. Section 87 deals with the 
financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. These matters have been 
treated in some detail in previous issues of the Official Year Book up to and including 
No. 12, and further reference to them will not be made here. 


The Commonwealth Treasury issues annually a document entitled “ The Treasurer's 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure during the year ended 30th June,” with which 
is incorporated the report of the Commonwealth Auditor-General for the year. This 
series of annual statements is the principal authority for the majority of the tables given 
herein. 


2. Accounts of Commonwealth Government.—The Commonwealth Government, 
like the States Governments, bases its accounts mainly upon three funds, the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, the Trust Fund, and the Loan Fund. The last mentioned fund eame 
into existence in the financial year 1911-12, but on the outbreak of war it became so 
important that it is treated in two parts—a General Loan Fund mainly for purposes 
of Public Works, and a War Loan Fund for purely military purposes. The accounts 
of these funds are now so interwoven that a complete view of Commonwealth Finance 
can hardly be obtained by separate analysis of each. Two tables are therefore appended, 
showing receipts and disbursements from all sources for the last five years. The different 
funds will then be treated in detail in the subsequent paragraphs. 


COMMONWEALTH RECEIPTS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Heading. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
| 
£ £ 2 | £ £ 
Consoljidated Revenue nik 64,720,635 66,017,203 68,854,809 72,285,806 78,168,235 
Trust Funds in aid of Revenue .. 6,408,424 7,428,574 2,691,153 3,109,530 | 285,897 
Total .. as on 71,129,059 78,445,777 71,445,962 75,395,336 | 78,454,132 
if 

= = — ~ —e _ | — ~_ — 

Loan Fund .. “re + 10,398,867 | 40,762 565.7 5 798 | THR q_T 
Unexpended metertas toe. Cares y 0,762,300 16,565,704 32,814,796 7,709,173 
vious year .. “4 efi 9,711,262 5,854,066 |* 2,487,812 3,411,612 | 6,212,295 
Total te Se 20,110,129 46,616,366 19,053,516 36,226,408 13,967,398 
Grand Total Fi ar 91,239,188 | 120,062,143 | 90,499,478 | 111,621,744 92,421,530 
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COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Heading. 1922-23, 4923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 


Se from Consolidated & & ne £ £ 

evenue .. es Se 50,106,510 | 48,685,757 983,85 

Balance oa eee 5 56,709,988 | 63,048,182 | 66,983,829 
un 


: se oe 7,428,574 | 2,591,153 ,109, 2 2,92 
ng a heey from Special Trust , g oe be scare 
= : 3 6,408,424 7,428,574 | 2,591,153,| 3,109,530 285,897 
Subsidy to States = .. | 7,185,551-| 7,824,538 536, 7,951, 262, 
eae oe Se Seuarer act 551 | 7,824.5 7,535,291 7,951,727 | 8,262,912 
struction .. aA oe, ss | 2,500,000 Ss aa 2, 
Special Redemptions from | | ~ 
Revenue os a 4,915,755 1,500,000 | 1,000,000 =e 


Total .. os o- 71,129,059 | 73,445,777 71,445,962 | 75,395,336 78,454,132 


Loan Fund Expenditure— 

New Works, etc. ee 5,383,949 6,060,048 6,341,758 7,678,856 7,051,128 
4,628,979 2,412,015 975,612 324,224 697,289 
4,243,135 35,656,491 8,324,534 22,011,103 2,995,612 
5,854,066 2,487,812 3,411,612 6,212,225 3,223,369 


| 

War Services | 
Redemptions 2 Ae 

Unexpended Balance |. on 


Total .. oe a 20,110,129 | 46,616,366 19,053,516 36,226,408. | 13,967,398 


Grand Total te ae 91,239,188 | 120,062,143 90,499,478 | 111,621,744 92,421,530 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Division I.—Nature of Fund. 


The provisions made for the formation of a Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating on that fund, are contained in sections 
81, 82, and 83 of the Constitution. In section 81 it is provided that “ All revenues or 
moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall 
form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the purposes of the 
Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities imposed by this 
Constitution.” A strictly literal interpretation of this section would appear to require 
all loan and trust moneys received by the Commonwealth Executive to be paid to 
Consolidated Revenue. It is, however, held by Quick and Garran, in their ‘‘ Annotated 
Constitution,” that the ‘generic word moneys must be controlled by the preceding 
specifie word revenues, and limited to moneys in the nature of revenue.” This is the 
view of the matter which has been adopted by the Commonwealth Treasury in the 
preparation of its accounts. At present, certain moneys received by the Commonwealth, 

_ which are not of the nature of revenue, are paid to Trust Account, and other moneys 
are paid to Loan Account. As regards expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, section 82 provides that the costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, 
management, and receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund should form the first charge 
thereon, while section 83 stipulates that ‘‘ no money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
of the Commonwealth except under appropriations made by law.” Such appropriations 
are either special, and as such are provided for by means of a permanent Act, or annual, 


and provided for in an annuai Appropriation Act. 


Division II.—Revenue. 


1. Total.—The consolidated revenue of the Commonwealth, which in 1901-2, the 
first complete financial year under the new régime, amounted to £11,296,985, had, in 
1926-27, reached a total of £78,168,235, an increase in the period of £66,871,250. 
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The total amount of revenue collected by the Commonwealth Government during 
each of the last five years is shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 
Revenue. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
£ £ Bok we] ogee 
Total _. |64,720,635 | 66,017,203 | 68,854,809 | 72,285,806 | 78,168,235 


The increase in recent years is mainly due to the expansion in taxation, which is 
considered in detail in a later sub-section. 


2. Revenue per Head.—The next table shows the amount of revenue from varioua 
sources per head of population for the last five years :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE PER HEAD, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Source of Revenue. 1922-23. 1923-24, | 1924-25. 1925-26. . 1926-27. 

£ aed | aid. j Be € Se eee 

Taxation 817 1 81611] 819 11 2. Lie 913 1 
Public Works and Services | 114 9] 11311 je ETB 2 ATS Ek ee 
Other Receipts .. Sc 017 11 0 ASs10), 30219 Sa) e278) Va ee 
Total ae a] UL-9 9111 9 8) 1A 6y 12 1°9) 2270 


3. Sources of Reyenue.—(i) General. The following table furnishes details of the 
revenue from each source during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE—SOURCES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Source. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
} 
Taxation— £ § £ £ $ 
» Customs oe ae .- | 22,597,306 | 25,177,882 | 26,405,161 | 27,839,889 | 31,832,600 
Exeise a inte -- | 10,274,823 | 10,572,902 | 10,787,620 | 11,358,989 | 11,719,878 
Land Tax oe ote oO 2,018,876 | 2,030,127 2,519,711 2,521,910 2,615,900 
Estate Duty = S ae 1,172,935 | 1,320,911 1,381,051 1,411,336 1,362,351 
Income Tax = ete ++ | 12,904,518 | 11,057,555 | 11,186,344 | 10,858,046 | 11,126,278 
Entertainments Tax an ea 629,802 622,460 680,586 460,326 366,159 
War Time Profits Tax = =e 286,757 | 70,646 |Dr. 74,783 |Dr. 77,491 |PDr. 28,357 
Total - ++ | 49,885,017 | 50,852,483 | 52,835,690 | 54,373,005 | 58,994,809 
| : 
Public Works and Services— 
Postal . <i he .. | 9,792,273 | 9,757,021 | 10,044,486 | 10,771,756 | 11,606,819 
Railways i. se - 230.186 | 232,406 287,037 349,768 477,734 
Other .. a = “A 14,340 +. oe << 
Total + ++ | 10,036,749 | 9,989,427 | 10,381,528 | 11,121,524 | 12,084,553 
Other Re venue— 
Interest, “ibn ete. x 2,574,962 | 2,886,186 8,358,239 4,594,346 6,074,694 
Coinage’ ae oa 137,696 151,682 107,275 332,014 373,071 
Defence a c os 223,402 315,708 139,078 130,662 152,494 
Quarantine 2, a 41,388 38,445 36,599 30,553 40,451 
Territories (a)... e of 28,189 30,658 38,720 41,973 84,386 
Patents, etc. me 2s an 40,491 37,770 39,026 42,017 41,594 
Lighthouses : AS Ro 173,363 179,733 205,170 198,353 202,148 
Pension Contributions sed 58,205 56,638 51,868 56,781 51,575 
Defence Trust Account .. 102,419 40,565 7,413 cx vie 
Net Profit on Australian Note Issue 1,072,893 | 1,264,583 | 1,277,975 | 1,048,062 852,357 
Miscellaneous .. . 345,861 673,375 426,233 316,516 266,109 
Total os ae on 4,798,869 | 5,175,293 5,687,596 6,791,277 7,088,873 
Grand Total ++ | 64,720,635 | 66,017,203 | 68,854,809 | 72,285,806 | 78,168,235 


(a) Exclusive of Railways and other items which appear elsewhere under their appropriate headings, 
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The revenue from taxation reached its hig 


£58,994,809. 


the previous record collection. 


and Excise receipts. 


The 


This represents an increase of more than 
increase was 
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hest point in 1926-27 with upwards of 
£4,600,000 over that of 1925-26, 


principally due to Customs 
With the exception of the year 1923-24, when there was a 


slight decrease, the postal receipts have shown a consistent upward tendency, 


(ii) Laxation.—(a) Customs Revenue. 


1926-27 are furnished in the following table :— 


Particulars for. the five years 1922-23 te 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Classes. 1922-23, 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Stimulants . . : 2,294.264 | 2,604,200 | 2,740,191 | 2,945,846 2,908,982 
Narcotics .. ar: 1,699,023 1,746,785 | 1,889,604 | 2,075,940 2,201,550 
Sugar ese An = 10,723 12,995 10,414 20,438 20,112 
Agricultural products | 1,156,209 1,296,361 1,118,219 1,287,944 1,547,711 
Apparel and textiles.. 5,825,461 5,174,929 | 5,524,439 | 5,179,366 | 6,233,206 
Metals and machinery | 3,732,677 | 4,323,070 | 4,433,374 | 4,895,918 5,654,629 
Oils, paints, etc. i 563,257 696,235 792,994 950,991 | { 2,173,367 
Earthenware, ete. 557,017 631,056 654,120 688,321 735,699 
Drugs and chemicals 536,975 444,587 465,174 525,649 561,530 
Wood, wicker and cane| 1,054,543 | 1,209,814 | 1,152,269 | 1,349,687 | 1,384,469 
Jewellery, etc. | 723,180 773,206 875,365 866,799 | #& 951,691 
Leather, etc. Soule lolsoz2 1,561,086 | 1,576,032 | 1,770,373 | 1,577,765 
Paper and stationery 746,906 723,267 724,370 682,745 sf 751,254 
Vehicles ohe 1,553,355 | 2,673,447 | 3,038,209 | 3,064,427 | (3,340,556 
Musical instruments .. 248,467 460,445 504,419 466,054 | hk 520,482 
Miscellaneous artic les 706,572 796,069 845,993 | 1,007,789 1,192,059 
Other receipts 67,105 50,330 59,975 61,602 | ,., 77,538. 
Total Customs .. | 22,597,306 | 25,177,882 | 26,405,161 | 27,839,889 | 31,832,600. 


The large increase in 1923-24 over previous years may be ascribed to the 
increase in imports due to a considerable extent to heavy borrowings abroad by 
the Commonwealth and State Governments, while the rise in 1924-25 and 1925-26 is 
due merely to increased trade resulting from the prosperity of _the seasons. The ’ 
particularly large increase in 1926-27 is due partly to increased imports as a result 
of borrowings abroad and an amended Customs tariff. 


(0) Excise Revenue. Particulars concerning the amount of Excise collected under 
each head during each of the years ending 30th June, 1923 to 1927, are given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Beer 5,498,800 | 5,5013648 | 5,642,646 | 5,847,974 | 6,103,004 
Spirits 1,617,975 | 1,757,414 | 1,766,526 | 2,026,415 | 2,061,573 
miu baeeg 3,124,926 | 3,284,594 | 3,349,095 | 3,457,052 | 3,533,984 
Sirol 20,342 16,818 17,368 15,539 9,647 
Licences 12,780 12,428 11,985 12,009 11,670 
Total Excise 10,274,823 | 10,572,902 | 10,787,620 | 11,358,989 | 11,719,878 
| 
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(c) Land Tox. Details in regard to rates of tax, etc., will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 14 at the end of Section XX. 


Tt will be seen from the appended table that the yield of the tax during the past five 
years has been fairly constant, the increase of nearly £500,000 in 1924-25 being due to 


the collection of arrears and of taxes due on Crown leaseholds. 


COMMONWEALTH LAND TAX COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 1925-26. 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24. | 1924-25. / 1926-27. 

+ pee | ) ie 

Lake |..\|. » Sp Sil pee See gee 
_ New South Wales , 900,330 854,589 | 1,172,317 | 1,079,414 | 1,070,670 
Victoria. . a 748,016 818,328 | 944,997 | 1,074,265 | 1,094,050 
Queensland oe 70,398 91,106 | 114,874 46,138 | 79.445 
South Australia .. ep Sle a BST SER 162,593 | 182,191 198,630 258,521 
Western Australia "| “go.952 | 64.345 | 62,503 | 78,778 | 71,379 
Tasmania | 37,287 | 39,166 42,829 | 44,685 | 41,835_ 
Total | 2,018,876 | 2,030,127 | 2,519,711 | 2,521,910 | 2,615,900 

| | | 


(d) Estate Duty. 
given hereunder :— 


Collections from this source for the five years 1923 to 1927, are 


COMMONWEALTH ESTATE DUTY COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 
- Year. NS.W. Vic. (6) Qiand. |S. Aust(a)| W.Aust. | Tas. | Total. 

£ Pie Ohare 8 ot Ty a ek £ 
1922-23 _ 483,616 | 397,489 | 100,158 | 132,883 41,455 | 17,384 11,172,935 
1923-24 477,974 | 555,324 | 87,278 | 147,035 | 27,322 | 25,978 11,320,911 
1924-25 604,358 | 496,723 | $7,820 | 116,950 | 58,380 | 16,820 |1,381,051 
1925-26 547-712 | 515.570 | 95,827 | 180,991 | 41,993 | 29,243 [1,411,336 
1926-27 479,011 | 544.600 | 128.096 | 159,405 | 26,051 25,188 |1,362,351 


(a) Including Northern Territory. (b) Including Centra! Office. 


(e) Income Tax. The first Commonwealth Income Tax was levied during the 
financial year 1915-16. The legislation on the subject comprises the Income Tax 
Assessment Act No. 34 of 1915, and subsequent amending Acts. Full details as to the 
original Acts are to be found in Commonwealth Official Year Book No. 9. The result 
of the last five years’ collections was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State in which Collected. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-28. 1926-27 
New South Wales 4 By oe aires) se 203 : : - 

ew Si 274,432 9,2 3,579,546 | 3,640,21 
Victoria (a). . ". | 5,825,429 | 4,873,611 | 5,159,331 nee es retro 
Queensland. . : | 1,209,829 | 1,021,458 | 679,745 | 980,852 | 914,269 
South Australia _ 1,072,821 | 7133042 | 1,110,015 | 844,076 | 803,730 
Western Australia 524,781 | 552,779 | 327,607 | 501,982 | 367,565 
Tammania .. .. | 292,641 | 274,510 | 277,226 | 185,024 | 108,130 
Northern Territory . 4,585 2,952 2,874 2.693 2/022 

Total .. | 12,904,518 | 11,057,555 | 11,136,344 | 10,858,046 11,126,278 


(a) Including Central Office. 
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Agreements between the Commonwealth and all the States except Western Australia 
were made in 1923 with respect to the collection of Commonwealth Income Tax. These 
agreements came into operation in the cases of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia on Ist July, 1923, Tasmania on 10th October, and Queensland on 31st October, 
1923. It is provided in each agreement that the Commonwealth Tax and the State Tax 
shall be collected by an officer acting for the Commonwealth and State, the Commonwealth 
appointing the State Commissioner as Deputy Commissioner for the State under the 
Income Tax Assessment Act of the Commonwealth. Provisions are included relating to 
the transfer of officers, the accounting of receipts, and the division of expenses, A joint 
form of Income Tax return is to be used in cases where the income is derived in one State 
only. The respective agreements are to remain in operation for a period of five years, 
and thereafter until the expiration of not less than six calendar months, upon notice 
in writing by either party to the agreement. 


In Western Australia an arrangement was made previously by which the Common- 
wealth undertakes the collection of the State Income Tax. 


(f) Entertainments Tax. The rate of Entertainments Tax, according to Amending 
Act No. 15 of 1922 which came into force on the 2nd October, 1922, is as follows :—For 
tickets of 1s., 1d.; exceeding Is., 1d. for the first shilling, and 4d. for every subsequent 
sixpence or part of sixpence. By an Amending Act (No. 23 of 1925) the rate is now two- 
pence halfpenny for a pzyment of two shillings and sixpence, and one halfpenny for 
every subsequent sixpence or part thereof. The collections for the last five years are 
given hereunder. 


The decreased returns for 1922-23 and 1923-24 as compared with 1921-22 result 
from the exclusion from taxation as from the 2nd October, 1922, of amounts for admission 
under one shilling. The decrease in the collections during the past two years is due to 
the remission of taxation on tickets less than two shillings and sixpence. 


COMMONWEALTH ENTERTAINMENTS TAX COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 

State. 1922-23. 1823-24. 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27, 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales 256,755 248,615 274,791 | 183,856 160,393 
Victoria. . site , 208,240 212,011 223,555 161,010 123,797 
Queensland be z 66,512 64,194 76,533 48,745 | 36,048 
South Australia .. . 45,015 46,114 52,588 35,327 | 25,239 
Western Australia ; 37,605 35,358 37,797 23,934 | 17,291 
Tasmania A 15,589 16,066 15,214 7,382 3,370 
Northern Territory 86 102 | 108 2 27 
Total 629,802 622,460 680,586 460,326 366,159 


(g) War-Time Profits Tax. This tax came into force on the 22nd September, 1917. 


It provides for a tax on the amount by which the profits made in the war-time financial 
year (Ist July to 30th June following) exceeds the pre-war standard of profits, which may 
be either :—(a) the average profits of two of the three years before 4th August, 1917, or 
(6) 10 per cent. on the capital employed in the business. The tax in respect of profits 
derived in the financial year Ist July, 1915, to 30th June, 1916, was 50 per cent., and in all 
subsequent years 75 per cent. The collections. for the last five years are given in the 
’ accompanying table. The original section 2 of the War Time Profits Tax Assessment 
Act stated that this Act would apply to the profits of any business arising up to 30th 
June next after the Declaration of Peace in. connexion with the late war. After the 
signing of the armistice, on 11th November, 1918, the section was amended to accord 
with that intention, and thus fixed the final application of the Act to profits arising during 
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the year ended 30th June, 1919. The figures for subsequent years represent delayed 
collections under this Act. Amendments of earlier assessments entailed the payment of 
refunds in each of the last five years. 


COMMONWEALTH WAR-TIME PROFITS TAX COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State in which Collected. 1922-23 | 1923-24. | 1924-25. ) 1925-26. 1926-27. 
= et al | 
| : 
£ | a £ 22 £ 
New South Wales 43,524 8,412 |Dr. 78,079 9,642 | 56,698 
Victoria (a) 168,255 |Dr. 19,595 6,428 |Dr.18,547 Dr. 18,788 
Queensland 70,402 33,767 |Dr. 6,683 | Dr. 35,553 |Dr. 31,624 
South Australia 6 Dr. 15,302 42,944 |Dr. 386 |Dr. 32,337 |\Dr. 11,615 
_ Western Australia 15,377 Sid 316 51 |Dr. 16,258 
Tasmania : 4,501 1,341 4,621 |Dr. 747 |Dr. 6,770 
| 

Tota! 286,757 70,646 |Dr. 74,783 |Dr. 77,491 |Dr. 28,357 


(a) Including Central Office. 


(>) Including Northern Territory, £1,334. 


(kh) War Postage. This was a new source of revenue derived from an additional 
halfpenny rate imposed on postages from the 28th October, 1918. The amount credited 
to ‘‘ War Postage ”’ is the excess over the normal increase of revenue from postage. The 
amount collected for the balance of the financial year 1918-19 was £463,317, and in 
1919-20 it was £745,962. In 1920-21 it fell to £197,928, as credits under this head of 


revenue ceased on Ist October, 1920. 


(iii) Public Works and Services.—(a) Postal Revenue. Particulars concerning this 
branch of revenue for each of the financial years from 1922-23 to 1926-27 are contained 


in the foilowing table :— 


COMMONWEALTH POSTAL REVENUE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
£ £ oi oo € 
Private Boxes and bags 44,542 48,132 52,301 | 65,813 | 59,184 

Commission— : ; 

Money orders and postal 

notes . .. | 179,571 | 181,663 | 192,809 | 201,445 | 999 
Telegraphs 1,405,664 | 1,426,542 | 1,481,784 | 1,490,480 1,488 156 
Telephones 2,983,069 | 3,301,651 | 3,599,864 | 4,044,414 | 4.576.863 
Postage 4,913,162 | 4,362,660 | 4,333,461 | 4,580,354 | 4,847,317 
Radio Receipts "71l 4,012 18,291 21,178 35,815 
Miscellaneous 258,554 | 432,361 | 365,976 | 378,072 | 370,031 
Total 9,792,273 | 9,757,021 |10,044,486 |10,771,756 |11,606,819 


‘The decrease of £550,502 in 1923-24 as compared with the precedi 
sub-head “‘ Postage ” was due to reductions in postal rates. The Phetallatinaeh sdaionnt 
telephones was responsible for the large annual increases under the item “ Tele ines a 
during each of the past four years. The item ‘“ Miscellaneous” includes are a 
from the Commonwealth Bank for the conduct of Savings Bank bus aul 


‘ ; i jiness, paym 
the United Kingdom in respect of mail transit rates, and certain anbweiteen! erect 
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(5) Railway Revenue. The Commonwealth Government is responsible for four lines 
—the Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta, the Port Augusta-Oodnadatta, the Darwin-Katherine 
River, and the Federal Capital Territory line. The appended table shows the amounts 
paid into the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of each of these 
railways for the past five years. Under an arrangement which came into effect on Ist 
January, 1914, the Port Augusta—Oodnadatta Railway was worked by the South Australian 
Government, and the Commonwealth Government paid the deficiency on the working. 
This arrangement was terminated on 31st December, 1925, since when this railway has 
been worked by the Commonwealth Railway Commissioner. The Federal Capital 
Territory line was until 30th June, 1928, operated by the New South Wales Government 
on behalf of the Commonwealth Government, who receives profits accruing from the 
working of the line. 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAY REVENUE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Railway. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 

£ Ae £ if = 
Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta 215,368 215,945 254,291 276,278 299,295 
Port Augusta-Oodnadatta. . (a) (a) (a) 27,035 105,988 
Darwin-Katherine River .. | 14,768 16,461 29,105 38,879 62,202 
Federal Capital Territory .. (6) (b) 3,641 7,576 10,249 
Total 230,136 232,406 287,037 349,768 477,734 


(a) See paragraph (b) above. 


(6) Not available. 


Further detailed particulars are stated in Chapter VII., part B, Railways. 


(c) Commonwealth Steamships. For the year 1926-27 the estimated earnings, 
including those of the detained enemy vessels, were £1,547,515, and the estimated 
expenditure, including Interest and Depreciation, £2,143,349, leaving a loss of £595,834 
on the year’s operations. Further information relative to the Commonwealth 
Government Line of Steamers will be found in Chapter VII., part A, Shipping. 


(iv) Other Sources of Revenue.—(a) Interest, Discount, etc. The most important 
investments of the Commonwealth Government from which interest is derived are—Loans 
to States, General Trust Funds, Loans placed in London, Fixed Deposits with the 
CommonwealJth and other Banks, and certain advances and overdrafts. In 1926-27 
they included Interest on Loans and Advances to States, £2,626,474 ; Interest on General 
Trust Fund Investments, £283,091 ; and Interest, Nauru Island Agreement, £86,856. 


(b) Coinage. The Commonwealth Revenue under this head is derived from profit 
on coin issued, and for 1926-27 was made up of £356,698 for silver and £16,373 for 
bronze. 


(c) Defence, The income from this source (which is derived from both Defence 
and Navy Offices) arises chiefly from sales of material and stores supplied, forfeitures, 
fines, costs, etc. In 1926-27, £116,026 was contributed by the Defence Department 
(Military), £5,727 by the Air Services, and £30,740 by the Navy Office. 


(d) Patents, etc. This heading includes Patents, Trade Marks, Copyright and Designs. 
In 1925-26, £31,236 was obtained from Patents, and £10,358 from Trade Marks, Copyright 
and Designs. 


(e) Defence Trust Account. This is credited with receipts from Parliamentary 
appropriations, and from the Departments and the public for work done and material 
supplied. In the year 1924-25, only the unexpended balance of Trust Fund Clothing 
Factory, viz., £7,413, was transferred to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, thus closing 


the account. 
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(f) Miscellaneous. This includes several items which are either small in themselves, 
or not: included under separate headings, as they are virtually non-recurring, Thus: in 
1922-23. there was. a, payment. into revenue of £168,709 on account of Sugar—Interest 
on Overdraft; in 1923-24, a, sum of £195,000 being a. repayment of advances. to Trust 


Fund—Cockatoo Island Dockyard. Account; receipts under the Commerce Act amounted 
to £55,210 in, 1924-25, £44,391 in 1925-26, and to £36,452 in 1926-27. 


Division HI.—Expenditure. 
1. Nature of Commonwealth Expenditure.—The disbursements by the Common- 


wealth Government of the revenue collected by it fell naturally, under the “ book- 
keeping ”* system, into three classes, viz. :— 


(a) Expenditure on transferred services. 
(b) Expenditure on new services. 
(c) Payment to States of surplus revenue. 


Of these three, only the first two were actual expenditure, the last being merely a - 
transfer, the actual expenditure being incurred by the States. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, the expenditure on transferred services was, under the 
“ book-keeping ” system, debited to the several States in respect of which such expenditure 
was,ineurred, while the expenditure on new services was distributed per capita. Surplus 
Commonwealth revenue was paid to the States monthly. During the earlier years, of 
Federation, viz., until the end of the year 1903-4, new works, etc., for transferred 
departments were treated as transferred expenditure, and were charged to the States on 
whose behalf the expenditure had been incurred, In subsequent years all such expenditure 
was regarded as expenditure on new services, and distributed amongst the States per 
capita. Under the arrangement, which superseded the “ book-keeping” system, a 
specific subsidy of 25s. per head of population was made annually by the Commonwealth 
to the States, and there was no further debiting of expenditure to the several States. The 
States Grants Act (No. 4 of 1927) provides for the abolition of the per capita payments as 
from: 30th June, 1927. Further details in connexion therewith will be found in part 
B,§ 3 of this chapter. 


2. Total! Expenditure.—The total expenditure by the Commonwealth Government 
and the expenditure per head of population during the period 1922-23 to 1926-27 are 
shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulara, 1922-23. 1928-24, | 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 
£ £ £ | £ £ 
Total a 4 /)92,700.485 | 63438,869 | 66,836,432 | 74,109,438. | 75,582,638 
2 TS Mey nk Cota Ener te: £) aor a: =. Raed: 
Perhead. .. . LAD 6 PARQ) 6 (Se Gy Sra ot heard 19 ae 


The foregoing statement,’ while including expenditure from Trust Funds,” doesnot 
take into consideration payments into Special Trust Funds, or Special Debt redemptions 
from Revenue as follows :—1923-24, £4,915,755; 1924-25, £1,500,000 ; and 1925-26 
£1,000,000. In 1923-24 £2,500,000 was allocated from Surplus Revenue for the 
purposes of Naval Construction and a Reserve for Defence. This amount also has not 
been included above in the expenditure for that year. 


The largely increased expenditure in recent years is due part vali 

: : partly to Old-age and Invalid 
Pensions, but mainly to the expenditure from Revenue upon W ervices to 

_ general rise in prices. a Hie we ee BC 


* For an exposition of the * book-keeping system ” see Commonwealth Year Book No. 6; page 780. 
~ 6; 780. 
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3. Details of Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue.—(i) General. The following 
table gives details of the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue during the last five 
years. The amounts quoted for each Department represent the expenditure incurred 
on behalf of that Department :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED REVENUE, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Heads of Expenditure. 1922-23. | 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26, | 1926-27, 
5 Rema Eh = esc | 
Cost of Departments— | £ | £ £ | £ | £ 
Governor-General oe aa | 28,045 27,845 Q6,777 | 29,928 31,272 
Parliament Sse ad Pr hy 446,464 336,012 355,257 469,419 537,634 
Prime Minister . . ce ot 908,527 1,094,661 1,023,844 944,379 15325,182 
Attorney-General] +3 me 162,797 162,136 169,015 185,427 198,511 
Treasury a =f a 7,180,785 | 8,034,480 8,406,285 9,640,409 | 10,503,432 
Trade and Customs a -. } 2,243,809 1,627,818 1,298,275 1,541,864 1,877,424 
Defence as Rs i.) 3,785/582 3,852,531 3,784,415 4,004,827 4,240,828 
Postmaster-Genera] as $5 8,242,025 | 9,273,494 | 10,288,438 10,651,925 | 11,285,899 
Home and Territories a ae 526,033 | 522,640 524,983 699,756 777,291 
Works and Railways Ss om | 1,127,306 | 669,331 1,335,267 1,811,098 1,122,073 
Health.. a8 “if a 155,912 | 167,917 187,799 176,672 206,679 
Markets and Migration aa ie T 869,717 685,714 117,391 
Total kia ~~ +» | 24,807,285 | 25,768,865 | 28,270,072 | 30,841,418 32,223 615 
Miscellaneous— | 
New Works “5 ee = 720,927 629,510 | 343,916 316.941 216,447 
War Services .. 5° -- | 39,100,472 | 28,770,106 | 29,982,761 | 30,171,850 | 29.2 03,085 
Subsidies to States aw +. | 7,285,551 7,324,538 ; 7,535,291 7,951,727 8,262,912 
Interest—State Loans Act 836,250 945,850 1,216,253 2,084,757 | 2,628,852 
Special Defence Provision som a x. | 988,139 3,742,745 |- 996,729 
Federal Aid Roads | ise es * Lb et. 2,000,000 
Total .. as .. |38,893,200 | 37,670,004 | 40,066,360 | 44,268,020 | 43,309,023 
Grand Total .. .- | 63,790,485 | 63,438,869a} 66,836,4320)| 74,109,438al 75)532,638 


(a) Excluding Debt redemption ; 1923-24, £4,915,755 ; 1924-25, £1,500,000; and 1925-26, £1,000,000. 


The amounts shown under the heading “ Treasury ” include payments from the 
Trust Fund on account of Pensions. 3 

The items included under the above general heads are referred to in some detail in 
the succeeding sub-sections. 


(ii) Oost of Departments.—(a) Governor-General. Section 30 of the Constitution 
enacts that, until the Commonwealth Parliament otherwise provides, there shall be 
payable out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the salary of the Governor-General 
an annual sum of ten thousand pounds, and a proviso is made that the salary of the 
Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in office. The total 
expenditure in connexion with the Governor-General and establishment for the’ five 
years 1922-23 to 1926-27 is as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE.—GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND ESTABLISHMENT, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


‘ 


ena Deraiis. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 

£ £ Bo £ £ 
Salary if eS ia .. | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 
@overnor-General’s Establishment .. | 11,046 | 10,931 9,924 | 12,761 | 13,950 
Contingencies (a) .. ng a 6,999 6,914 6,061 6,314 6,469 
Interest on Commonwealth Treasury Bills i, a 792 are (853 : 853 
Total .. cf .. | 28,045 | 27,845 | 26,777 | 29,928 | 31,272 


(a) ‘Represents official services outside the Governor-General’s personal interests, and capried ont in 
the main.at the instance of the Government. 


(b) Parliament, Under this head have been grouped all the items of expenditure 
connected with the Parliamentary government of the Commonwealth for the five years 


1922-23 to 1926-27. 
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EXPENDITURE.—COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Details. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
30 25 £ £ = 
Salaries of Ministers oie Be 14,598| 13,569 | 14,408 15,300 | 15,300 


Allowances to Senators 


Be .. | 84,790) 35,312 35,135 | 34,769 | 35,635 
Allowances to Members of House of | 


Representatives .. oe . | 65,275; 74,359 74,628 | 66,055 | 74,190 
Officers, staff, contingencies, etc. _. | 61,484; 61,418 | 60,353 | 64,089 | 71,837 
Repairs, maintenance, etc. .-- ae 1,800| 1,894 | 2,284 | 2,281 1,832 
Printing .. bk Pe .. | 23,108| 24,244 | 24.323 | 28,182 24,623 
Travelling expenses of Members and others} 29,300 20,200 | 19,898 20,144 | 20,897 
Insurance .. mc sis oa 342 | 342 | 342 | 342 | 45 
Electoral Office A . a sf 78,706| 74,401 | 81,791 | 83,285 | 87,007 
Election expenses... are ae 89,808 | 721 2,951 | 106,704 | 107,051 
Administration of Electoral Act 5 44,703| 25,576 | 32,437 | 41,568 | 43,702 
Miscellaneous & as ica RSH) | ool 6,707 6,700 | 55,515 

Total ae va .. | 446,464 | 336,012 | 355,257 | 469,419 | 537,634 


In section 66 of the Constitution, provision is made for payment out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salaries of Ministers 
of State, of an annual sum which, until Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed 
£12,000. ‘This was modified in 1915-16, when the Minister of the Navy was given 
separate Cabinet rank. Allowances to senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are also provided for in the Constitution, section 48 of which specifies that 
until Parliament otherwise provides, each such allowance shall consist of £400 a year 
reckoned from the day on which the member takes his seat. During the second session 
of the Parliament in 1907 an Act was passed raising the annual allowance from £400 
to £600, such increase to date from Ist July, 1907. In 1920, the salaries of members of 
both Houses were further increased to £1,000 per annum. 

(c) Prime Minister's Department. This Department was created during the financial 
year 1911-12. In addition to the Prime Minister’s Office it includes the Audit Office 
taken fram the Treasury, the Executive Council taken from the External Affairs Depart- 
ment, the Public Service Commissioner’s Office (now the Public Service Board’s Office) 
taken from the Home Affairs Department, and Commonwealth Shipbuilding. In 
1916-17 it assumed control of the High Commissioner’s Office in London, which was 
detached from the old External Affairs Department when the latter was merged in the 
Home and Territories Department. It has recently enlarged its activities by adminis- 
tering the affairs of the Mandated Territory of Nauru, while the control of mail services 
to the Pacific Islands has been transferred to the Home and Territories Department. 
Immigration was administered until 1923-24, when it was transferred to the newly- 
created Markets and Migration Department. During 1926-27 the control reverted to the 
Prime Minister's Department. The expenditure for the last five years is shown in the 
following table :— 


EXPENDITURE.—PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Details. 1922-28.| 1928-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
' eke £ £ £ £ 
Salaries, contingencies, ete. .. | 38,896} 34,800 | 41,623 | 41,483 47.475 
Audit Office a -* ia 34,754! 35,382 | 36,052 | 33,459 36,511 
Rent, repairs, etc. .. 4. + 7,710! 10,348 | 10,094 8.454 8,351 
Public Service Board’s Office .. | 33,745] 47,491 | 50,849 | 50,485 52.628 


High Commissioner’s Office, London .. | 59,024) 54,508 | 60,664 | 63,744 63,220 
Australian Commissioner’s Office, NewYork! 6,466) 11,489 | 14,875 | 12,270 12,966 
Interest on Commonwealth Securities .. | 489,054) 464,071 | 530,006 | 548,709 688.244 
Sinking Fund on Commonwealth Securities, 31,013! 48,967 | 48,177 | 48,179 53,792 


Mail Service to Pacific Islands .. | 46,805) 52,953 | (a) (a) (a) 
Contribution to Secretariat, League o 

Nations e ms .. | 37,470) 34,620 | 25,500 | 24,893 24,975 
Immigration 69,560) 66,866 6 108,746 


ee oe ee a 
Interest on Transferred Properties .. | 380,370} 29,480 eee ir. 29,967 


Scientific and Industrial Research (b) b 11 
, A ete a ,803 
Miscellaneous Se .. | 73.660) 203,686 | 176,059 Sues 186,504 
Total 8 bie 908,527|1,094,661}1,023,844) 944 
> es ) ’ > ’ . e ’ 79 € 
¢a) Transferred to other- Departments, : a 


(6) Transferred from other Departments. — 
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The agreement with the Amalgamated Wireless Limited for the upkeep of Coastal 
Stations accounted for £47,330 of the ‘‘ Miscellaneous ” vote in 1922-23. In 1923-24 this 
item was debited with £137,697, payment to Central Wool Committee in respect of wool 
supplied for the local manufacture of wool-tops, and £14,109, British Empire Exhibition. 
In 1924-25, the largest item was a further payment of £137,697 to the Central Wool 
Committee. The largest items in 1925-26 were—Oil Agreement, £26,992, and American 
Fleet visit, £19,198. Included under ‘‘ Miscellaneous”? in 1926-27 was an expense of 
£95,462 in connexion with the Royal Visit and opening of Parliament at Canberra in 
May, 1927. 


(d) Attorney-General’s Department. The extra expenditure connected with this 
Department of late years has been caused in large measure by the extension of the Federal 
High Court, and an increase in the item “ Patents, Trade Marks, etc.” Details for the 
five years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are furnished hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE.—ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Details. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 

£ 2 £ ea 35 
Attorney-General’s Office 3h a 20,010 | 17,949 | 19,555 | 21,596 | 26,801 
Crown Solicitor’s Office es sts 18,829 | 19,478 | 21,997 | 22,690 | 24,465 


Salaries of Justices of High Court .. | 21,500 | 21,500 | 21,500 | 21,500 | 21,500 
High Court expenses ie a 13,957 | 14,104 | 13,269 | 14,000 | 14,994 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 11,182 8,378 | 11,995 | 12,958 | 23,162 
Public Service Arbitrator’s Office es 3,604 3,955 4,027 3,953 4,220 
Rent, repairs, etc. .. ox 12,797 | 11,081 | 11,472 | 12,571 | 12,039 


Patents, Trade Marks, etc. .. "" | 431973 | 42,935 | 45,598 | 48,691 | 48,119 | 
Investigation Branch xe as 7,904 8,905 9,184 9,970 | 10,189 
Miscellaneous " - “| 9'041 | 13;851 | 10,418 | 17,498 | 13,022 

Total x“ _. | 162,797 | 162,136 | 169,015 | 185,427 | 198,511 


(e) Treasurer's Department. The sub-departments under the control of "the 
Commonwealth Treasurer are the Treasury, the Pensions Department, the Taxation 
Office, the Supply and Tender Board, and Superannuation. Details of the expenditure 
of this Department for the last five years are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE.—TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Details. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Treasury eg ” 50,698 51,007 54,413 51,808 52,585 
Taxation Office .. af 576,424| 516,887 463,176 426,425 416,889 
Pensions Office .. 5 84,535 88,405 92,999 97,761 114,446 


Maternity Allowance Office , 15,764 14,512 16,117 15,384. 16,067 
rate z : re ee 31,979} 16,273 23,836 54,905 45,968 
Rent, repairs, etc. Ce 29,426] 22,993 13,085 15,305 10,209 
Miscellaneous — _. |(b)279,508) 130,347 61,549 45,579 42,399 


Departmental Expenditure | 1,068,334 840,424 725,175 707,167 698,563 


Invalid and Old-age Pen- 


sions (a) $e 5,337,936] 6,426,752 | 6,896,401 | 8,146,636 9,034,938 
Maternity Allowance ate 688,435} 670,175 688,205 680,855 660,280 
Maintenance of persons in 

charitable So ea ne 86,080 97,129 96,504 105,751 109,651 

Total oe .. | 7,180,785] 8,034,480 | 8,406,285 9,640,409 |10,503,432 


a) Including the following amounts spent from Trust Funds t—In 1922-28, £3,204,212 ; in 1923-24, 
bs guess? in 1924-25, £1,723,162; in 1925-26, £1,884,530; and in 1926-27, £285,897. (b) Including 
Taxation Officers’ Compensation, £200,000, 
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The “ Miscellaneous” vote for 1922-23 included a loan of £25,000 to the Returned 
Soldiers’ Woollen Company and £200,000 Taxation Officers’ Compensation. In 1923-24 
it included £60,000, donation to Japanese Earthquake Fund, a loan of £21,000 to the Port 
Huon Fruit Growers’ Association, and £10,000 to the Returned Soldiers’ Woollen 


Company. 


(f) Prade and Customs. Under this head have been ineluded the expenditure of ail the 
sub-departments under the control of the Minister of Trade and Customs, as well as the 
amounts payable as sugar and other bounties, and the expenses in connexion therewith. 
The administration of Patents, Trade Marks, and Copyright is now entrusted to the 
Attorney-General’s Department, that of Quarantine to the Department of Health, and 
that of the Institute of Science and Industry to the Department of Markets and Migration. 
Particulars for the five years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE.—TRADE AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Details. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
ee | kao 2a Im oe 

Chief Office ne ae ave 70,037 | 72,238 | 78,159 79,813, 82,410. 
Customs (ordinary) as .. | 439,462 | 503,150 | 531,189 | 551,161) 566,223 
Navigation a “ - 25,426 | 39,927 | 44,484! 44,726] 44,872 
Analyst oe od i 5,829 6,039 | 5,854 (6) | (0) 
Audit (proportion) e ae 9.371 | 10,970 | 10,552 11,030; 12,487 
Pensions and retiring allowances .. 20,528 | 25,863 | 33,283 34,091) 35,145 
Rents, repairs, ete. oe ag 21,445 | 22,616 | 32,191 26,148) 19,102 
Sugar and other bounties ne 192,114 | 455,859 | 304,548 | 498,582) 781,347 
Lighthouses si ae .. | 162,946 | 169,045 | 184,298 | 199,057) 230,439 
Interest on transferred properties . . 47,162 | 49,541 | 47,217 46,986 46,924 
Interest on Commonwealth securities 4,943 8,180 | 13,667 21,224) 22,507 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry 4,659 | 3,484 = = 3 
Institute of Science and Industry .. 22,091.) 22,689 (a) (a) (a) 
Miscellaneous .. ae ax (L217, 296 |, 238.227 | 12,833 29,046) 35,968 

Total 35 ae -- [2,243,809 | 1,627,818| 1,298,275 |1,541,86411,877,424 

(a) Transferred to Department of Markets and Migration. (5) Included in Customs (Ordinary), 


The “ Miscellaneous ”’ vote in 1922-23 includes Loans for purchase of Wire Netting, 
£250,000, and Losses and Advances on Fruit Pools, £863,000. In 1923-24, an amount 
of £141,262, British Empire Exhibition, was included. 


(g) Defence. The.expenditure in connexion with Defence, which in 1901-02 amounted 
to7£861,218, had by 1926-27 grown to £4,240,828, of which £1,593,308 was expended on 
Military Services, £2,212,715 on Naval Services, and £434,805 on Air Services. Expendi- 
ture on the Air Service was included for the first time in 1920-21. Particulars for the 
last five years are as follows :— 


-EXPENDITURE.—DEFENCE, COMMONWEALTH, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 


Details. } 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27, 

Chief Office 85 732 ‘ E gh ae ; 
v x a 732 96,645 | 103,438) 103,913 109,475 
Military. i .. | 1,208,005 | 1,289,171 | 1,269,799 | 1,307,815 | 1,299'454 
aval .. " -. | 1,942,227 | 1,916,384 | 1,842,937 | 1942911 | 2'003,639 
Air Services. .. | 169,203 | 211,978 | 205,002 | “254,882 | 3gi’989 
Audit (proportion) as 14,374 17,169 9,474 8,625 9,433 


Pensions and retiring allow- 
ances e or 3,200 5,355 7,566 13,884 

Rents, repairs, etc. on 102,693 113,546 22) 98 sae 

Interest on transferred pro- * ee ie ome 


perties a ire 97,112 94,459 
Interest on Commonwealth aide sey oer 

securities ee i 84,756 79,823 100,162 123,028 5 
Miscellaneous... .. |» 74,280 | 28,001 | 97618 3860 sre 


otole 1 -. | 3,785,582 | 3,852,531 | 3,784,415 | 4,004,897 | 4,240,898 
Sr SSEREEDTIETUnnpioapeneeerrrterareer ee ores rec eee hs Sea 
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(h) Postmaster-General’s Department Details of the expenditure of this Department 
for the last five years are given in the table hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE.—POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Details. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
£ £ £ Ab ai 
Chief Office .. 4% 37,800 46,685 48,643 51,660 66,504 
Postal Department (ordinary) ..|7,556,391] 8,121,381 | 8,950,694 | 8,705,960) 9,115,787 
Audit (proportion) .. i 10,293 10,663 10,630 10,009 10,359 
Pensions and retiring allnnmanes 84,057 92,436 95,928 102,518) 110,429 
Superannuation oS 7,748 28,999 45,687 59,136 75,563 
Rents, repairs, etc. .. 123,405| 138,092 | 174,012 195,464| 199,119 


Interest on transferred properties 193,103} 198,699 198,923 | (a)315,398| 203,978 
Interest. on Commonwealth| 


Securities 90,421} 353,387 494,054 855,507! 1,084,431 

Sinking Fund on Commonwealth | 
Securities . a Nee ss2S) 97,552 269,469 355,891) 416,161 
Miscellaneous 56 ..| T15;589, 85,600 398 382 3,568 
Total 52 . 18,242,025) 9,273,494 |10,288,488 | 10,651,925)11,285,899 


(a) ee a £110,734 arrears of interest on vaiue of Overland Telegraph Line, Adelaide to Darwin. 
The ‘‘ Miscellaneous” item for 1922-23 includes £47,330' for upkeep of coastal 
wireless stations ; for 1923-24, £59,560 for compensation: of officers retired compulsorily. 


(i) Home and Territories. Under this Department, created in the financial year 
1916-17, is placed the bulk of the old External Affairs Department (after the removal 
of the London office), the Census and Statistics, Meteorological and Lands and Survey 
Offices, taken from the old' Home Affairs Department, and the Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea. The Darwin—Katherine River Railway is administered by the Works and 
Railways Department. The Shipping and Mail Services to the Pacific Islands. were 
transferred from the Prime Minister’s Department in 1924-25, and the Lands and Survey 
branch to the Department of Works and Railways in 1925-26. The Electoral Office which 
is administered by this Department is for the purposes of this Chapter shown under 
Section (b) ante. 


EXPENDITURE.—HOME AND TERRITORIES DEPARTMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Details. 1922-23. | 1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
£ 9 iS £ th 
Chief Office .. oe if 21,141 24,544 27,891 27,369 48,328 
Census and Statistics: .. me 20,438 19,575 23,394 26,240 27,620 
Meteorological Branch He 80,911 39,245 34,656 34,562 36,616 
Lands and Survey Re Gr 15,124 12,354 15,035 (c) ic) 
Papua ee wh 80,894 79,139 71,239 96,745 67,158 
Northern Territory ag: ws; 195,886 | 212,469: | 145,685 | 147,120 | 126,582 
Federal Capital ek, ie Bd we cies aA 4814.85 
Norfolk Island ae 3,500 3,500 3,500 35945 4,339 
New. Guinea .. ae ys 10;064 10,214) 11,077 
Shipping and Mail Sesvices, Paeifie 
ipping (b) (b) 52,834 50,418 53,092 
Interest Coramuetarcalth Seouni- 
A abeta) 46,843 68,226 75,226 88,209 99,825, 
k Fund, Gdmmonweatth 
pS (a) # mE 4,346 7,711 8,771 8,854 |; 8,735 
Rents, repairs, etc. Ar ~ 23,128 22,615 15,319 12,074 | 12310 
Miscellaneous a (| | 33,822 | 33,262 | 41,369 | 194,006 | 238.124 
Mota’ ter Ae .. | 526,083 | 522,640 | 524,983 ~ 699,756 177 ,291% 
(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. (6) Included in Prime Minister‘s Department. 


(c) Included in Department of Works and Railways. 

The “ Miscellaneous ” in 1924-25 includes Census expenditure £11,999, and a grant of 
£10,000 for medical purposes in New Guinea. In each of the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 
were included sums. of, £100,000 to aid prospecting. 

(j) Works and Railways Department. The extension of Commonwealth Works’ and 
Railways led, in, 1916-17, to the separation of these branches from the former Home 
Affairs Department and the constitution of a separate Works and Railways Department. 
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To this Department was entrusted the administration of the railways originally under 
the control of the old External Affairs Department and the Lands and Survey branch 
which was transferred to it from the Department of Home and Territories in 1925-26. 
The expenditure for the last five years was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE.—WORKS AND RAILWAYS DEPARTMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Details. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 19Z>-z6. | 1926-27. 
Eid, ite sen ae ie £ £ 
Chief Office .. 32,939 | 34,274 | 33,495 | 35,683 | 15,270 
Kalgoorlie—Port Augusta Railway 249,289 | 265,293 | 285,912 | 285,876 | 271,398 
Port Augusta- Oodnadatta Rail- | | ! 
way, and Northern Territory | / 
and Federal sete panics! . | 
Railways .. 183,293 | 188,441 | 131,238 | 213,898 | 213,362 
Lands and Survey of ed oe =! (a)13,952 | 17,143 
Interest on transferred properties an By ee 1,654 | 2,067 
Interest on Commonwealth Se- 
curities Be | 127,717 | 135,085 | 332,266 | 425,737 | 519,252 
Sinking Fund on Commonwealth 
Securities .. Ae 7 16,178 15,007 37,713 45,283 57,511 
Rent, repairs, etc. 5,526 4,928 | 7,648 7,939 9,629 
Royal Commission—Unification of | | 
Gauge ne 449 560 | =. re 
Main Sore Development .. | 500,000 | .-. | 500,000 | 750,000 ce 
Miscellaneous ee 11,915 25,743 6,995 31,076 16,440 
Total .. ap -- (1,127,306 | 669,331 [1,335,267 {1,811,098 |1,122,072 


(a) Previously included in Department of Home and Territories. 
(k) Health Department. This department came into existence in the financial year 
1921-22. Details of expenditure are as follow :— 


EXPENDITURE.—HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 1922-23 TO 1928-27. 


Details. 1922-23, | 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-97. 

ies hon ar: es ee ee: £ 3 
Central Administration .. | 8.486 | 9,898! 12,432] 13543] 18 488 
Salaries, Contingencies, ete. .. | 114,429 | 106,298 | 116291 | 121/588 | 149/447 
Interest on Treasury Bills a 965 1,804 | 2,083 3,128 3,359 
Interest on Transferred Properties* 1,979 7,466 | 7,674 7,668 8.356 
Rent and repairs re -.| 14,858 | 15,292 | 12,697 | 20,670 | 27.404 
Miscellaneous in .. | 9,195 | 27,159 | 36,622 | 10.075| 6695 

Total  :« .. | 155,912 | 167,917 | 187,799 | 176,672 | 206.679. 


Included under the item Miscellaneous in 1924-25 is an ex 
nditu f 
in connexion with the rinderpest outbreak in Western Australia, . ay Peres 
(l) Markets and Migration Department. This department, which was formed in 
the financial year 1924-25, took over various functions previously performed by other 
departments, Details of expenditure are as follow -— : 


EXPENDITURE.—MARKETS AND MIGRATION DEPARTMENT, (a) 1924-25 TO 1926-27 


oe ee Details. 1924-25. | 1925-26, 1926-27, 
Chief Office on: A aeihay 6 ae By et ' ae 2 : 
Immigration .. 63,058 93,588 saat 
enone Coune il foe Scientific and : . ’ a 
ndustrial Research .. Pe Ri 24,796 | 
British Empire Exhibition 13,567 ee 
Loan to State of Tasmania for ‘Relief of : 
i “Ep Growers 7 a 4 25,000 
ried Fruits Export Control ae a 19,0 p 9, ‘ 
Dairy Produce Export Control .. = “ : mk peath gy 
Fruit Pool Losses ; . he 154,000 ; ees 
ay to Primary Production ih 500,000 a 
nterest on Commonwealth Securities 30,325 95, i 
cn , O20 3780 

Miscellaneous .. ea hdtinn Ll 63,370 376,693 hee: 
PASE eh 

Total * Ka 869,717 |) . 685,714 ALT BSL 


(a4) Name vere CE changed to Department of Marketa, 
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The item “‘ Miscellaneous ”’ includes in 1925-26 Scientific and Industrial Investigations, 
£250,000, and Science and Industry Endowment, £100,000. 


(iii) Miscellaneous. (a) New Works. Particulars of the expenditure on new works, 
eto,, during the last five years are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Department. 1922-98: 1923-24 1924-25, 1925-26. | {'1926-27 
ie £ £ 15 | £ 

Parliament aR | ee We | 2 
Prime Minister 143 31,250 5, 844. 
Treasury ae : aig ae 
Attorney-General ty : Se 3,251 igh 
Trade and Customs 5 3,609 1,675 7,887 714 837 
Defence =e .. | 460,734 311,323 309,277 247,398 177,992 
Postmaster-General 221,709 248,876 aa oe be 
Home and Territories 13,885 15,282 16,613 33,629 22,697 
Works and Railways te 58 ae: 17,677 11,801 
Health .. e: 20,847 21,104 10,139 8,018 3,078 
Markets and Migration we Ae =a 410 42 

Total 720,927 629,510 343,916 316,941 216,447 


(6) War Services. Full details concerning the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
upon War and Repatriation will be found in a later sub-section. 


(c) Interest—State Loans Act. The amount of £2,623,852 is the interest on the sum 
of £58,858,864 borrowed by the Commonwealth and advanced to the States. 
Division IV.—Subsidy Paid to States. 


1. Payments to the States.—The following table furnishes particulars of the subsidies 
paid to the States on account of each of the financial years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PAID TO STATES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
na £ : £ £ £ 
New South Wales 2.690,198 | 2,738,725 | 2,796,928 | 2,853,850 | 2,917,411 
Victoria. . rie. 1,969,772 | 2.014,746 | 2,055,834 | 2,090,951 | 2 127,159 
Queensland 978,673 | 1,005,486 | 1,035,791 | 1,069,286 | 1,096,235 
South Australia . 635,833 650,453 668,084 684,932 703,816 
Western Australia 554,828 558,578 561,741 |(6)915,231 | (b)773.432 
Tasmania 356,247 356,555 |(4)416,913 | (c)337,477 | (c) 644,859 
Total 7,185,551 | 7,324,538 | 7,635,291 | 7,951,727 | 8,262,912 


(a) Including a specia) p 
of prizes won on lotteries an 
(b) Including special gr: 


of £68,000 (1925-26) and £378,000 (1926-27). 


ants of £363,112 (1925-26), and £212,793 (1926-27). 


ayment of £61,656 income tax received by the Commonwealth in respect 
d paid to the State under Section 4 of the Tasmania Grant Act 1924. 


(c) Includes special grants 


The amounts of subsidy given in the table are based upon an annual payment of 
£1 5s. per capita, with special concessions to Western Australia and Tasmania, and are 
in accordance with the provisions of the ‘“‘ Commonwealth Surplus Revenue Act ” passed 
in 1910 which came into effect on the Ist July of that year for a period of ten years, 
subject to revision on the expiration thereof. This period expired on the 30th June, 1920, 
and it was then possible for Parliament to extend the Act for a further period, or to enter 
into new financial relations with the States. The “per capita” payment has been 
continued provisionally up to the present time. A Conference of Commonwealth and 
State Ministers was held in May, 1926, to consider the question of the inter-relation of 
Commonwealth and State finance. No satisfactory conclusions were arrived at, but the 
Commonwealth Government has since passed legislation terminating these payments at 
30th June, 1927. See further Section B § 1, 3, hereinafter. 
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Division V.—Surplus Revenue. 
1. Surplus Revenue.—Until the end of 1906-7, the balance of the Consolidated: 


Revenue Fund was paid to the States. 


From 1907-8, until the abolition of the book- 


keeping provisions of the Constitution, the States received only three-fourths of the 
net Customs and Excise Revenue, and the balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
was transferred to the Invalid and Old-age Pensions Trust Account and the Naval Defence 


Trust Account to provide for expenditure in subsequent years. 


and deficiencies for the past five years is appended hereto, 


A statement of surpluses 


COMMONWEALTH SURPLUS REVENUE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year. Surplus. Deficiency. 

in ae ey - > ts 

eee ; | 

£ £ : 

1922-23 .. a 1,020,150 at | 

1923-24 .. 5c Se 4,837,421 | 
1924-25. .. 518,376 <s 

1925-26. .. a ~ ee eo 2,823,632 

1926-27 .. ~ iis xe 2,635,597 = 


Accumulated 
Surplus at end 
of Year. 


= 


7.428574 
2,591,153 
3,109,529 

285,897 
2,921,494 


The osdinary transactions of the year 1923-24 resulted in a surplus of £2,578,334, 
which, with the surplus brought forward, made an accumulated surplus of £10,006,908. 
Of this amount, £4,915,755 was applied to debt redemption, and £2,500,000 to provide 
for Naval Construction and a Reserve for Defence. 


§ 3. Trust Funds. 


1. Trust Accounts——The Trust Fund balances on 30th June, 1927, totalled 
£14,559,994 as compared with £14,410,826 for the corresponding date in the year ending 
30th June, 1926. Details concerning the most important trust accounts are contained 


in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH, TRUST FUNDS AT 30th JUNE, 1927. 
Balance at 
Trust Accounts, 30th; June, Trust Accounts. Sot dae, 
1927, 1927 
Admiralt: 58 820 || N 
miralty ese me oe 58,82 New Guinea Agence 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation .. 32,649 || Northern Torouy creer 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Con- Other Trust Moneys 1,149,979 
tribution a ES -+ | 197,494 || Primary Production a 998,634 

Canned Fruit Bounty 1 4,161 |) Prospecting for Precious Metals 36,498 
Cockatoo Island Dockyard 24,036 || Prospecting for Petroleum .. 128,670 
Commonwealth Government Ships 9,955 || Public Trustee = ae = 16-877 
Defence-—Clothing, Material. . 18,185 || Railway Plant and Stores, Suspense ... 70,949 

hea Construction avmion ee Provision Stores .. ee 1118 

serve on Be 4 cience and Industry Investigati 

Small Arms ee = 19,761 || Stamp) Printing .. Pe ae rs See 

Smaj! Arms Ammunition .. 153,427 || State Loans Expenses Suspense 505 

Stores, London Liabilities .. | 1,292,521 |! Superannuation Fund BS eli 1,501,840 
Deferred. Pay ¥ x -- | 501,502 || Suspense ifs ae ~ |r 2628 
Federal Aid Roads os ++ | 1,346,940 || Taxation Officers. Compensation ie “164, 101 
General Average Deposits .. % 12,243° || Treaty of Pence— Clearing Office Account 10:716 
Imperial: Pensions oh eee 34,716 ||, Unclaimed Militia Pay % 319 
Internationa} Postal and Money Order 38,678 || Victorian Parliament House Memorial 50. 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions: -- | 1,421,493 || War Savings Certificates Interest 1610s 
Loans—Wire Netting 3 4,982. ||, War Service Homes Insurance: 107,848 
Landon toons iapehne eo 31,840 || Wire and Wire Netting ; 250,000 

fain Roads Development .. 68,771 |] Mis * si ao 

Money Order 498,500) Sak Gta RM ae 


National Debt Sinking Fund 


«| 1,562,854 


Total 


. | 14,559,904. 
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§ 4, Commonwealth Lean Funds and Public Debt. 


1. General.—Aithough it was not until 1915 that the Federal Government came into 
the loan market as a borrower, there had previously existed a Commonwealth Public Debt 
which included several items, such as the balance of the debt taken over from South 
Australia and the money owing to the States for transferred properties. The debt still 
includes the items mentioned, in addition to the General Loan Fund, the loans for military 
purposes, etc. In view of the large expansion of the Public Debt, and its present impor- 
tance in Commonwealth public finance, the different items are treated seriatim in the 
following sub-sections :— 


2. Loans taken over from South Australia—The first portions of the debt were 
contracted at the beginning of 1911, when the Commonwealth assumed responsibility 
for the payment of interest on transferred properties (further dealt with in sub-section 4) 
and for the administration and the liabilities of the Northern Territory and the 
Port Augusta—Oodnadatta Railway. At 30th June, 1911, the debt on account of the 
former was £3,657,836, and on account of the latter, £2,274,486—a total of £5,932,322. 
As the securities fall in they are redeemed by the Commonwealth Government, the money 
required being taken from the Loan Fund. The item is thus constantly diminishing, 
and on 30th June, 1927, stood at £2,103,157, of which £1,117,619 was on aceount of the 
Northern Territory, and £985,538 on account of the railway. 


3. Loan Fund for Public Works Redemptions, etc.—Up to the year 1911 the 
Commonwealth Government had met its Public Works expenditure out of revenue. In that 
year, however, in view of the heavy prospective cost of the Transcontinental Railway and 
the Federal Capital Territory, it was decided to institute a Loan Fund similar to those of 
the States. The initiation of this Fund was greatly assisted by the fact that the Treasury 
at that time held a large quantity of gold, principally on behalf of the Australian Notes 
Account. Up to 30th June, 1914, the money required for loan expenditure was obtained 
mainly from this source at 34 per cent., and inscribed stock of an equivalent value was 
created. Since the outbreak of war, the money required for the Loan Fund has been 
mainly obtained by the issue of Treasury Bills and other securities issued in London 
and New York as well asin Australia. The details of the expenditure for the last five years 
and the total expenditure to 30th June, 1927, are given in the following table :-— 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN EXPENDITURE FOR WORKS, 1922 TO 1927 AND TOTAL. 


‘ 1 26 Total to 
Particulars. | 1922-28. | 1923-24, | 1924-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. |39 76/1927 
R: 1 : Construction— £ \ £ £ £ ; £ eilten £ bees 
a Gniatinn Railway.. 82,500 62,506 52,113 69,565 . 88,198 6,463,978 
Northern Territory ne 7,651 20,420 60,535 195,123 398,764 | 1,071,586 
I — Brisbane 
ie eee aig ae een x . 840,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,840,000 
her .. as oa Neel 2s987 33,355 | 211,074 91,489 | 420,385 | ‘817,975 
pie aden and Wharves 47,720 a6 is a a 111,556 
hs— 7 
Ree a inae oF end yo 88875 47,348 41,330 83,179 | 49,901 | 542,601 
Construction of conduits, etc. 2,059,523 | 3,855,673 4,495,662 | 5,506,454 | 3,895,424 |22,022,730 
eS ae 6,921 4,395 y 500 + 880,190 
Perth ... Ar a2 90,239 Diag wee Gi ot : ea 
Capi itary oon arsE40cbn i 296, a ". | 2,014,697 
gee Ss bes it a a 4,968 19,220 24,396 5,750 14,102 230,928 
Defence Machinery i aes oy 
Beets ic: ae 48,566 66,089 56,807 78,027 | 153,901 | 1,680,433 
Ship Construction .. "* | 4,915,713 | 626,646 | 312,952 &, a 9,329,457 
< rm: 
ney ert Eo. ps 27,525 91,796 | 219,271 67,720 70,873 | 988,318 
Royal Australian Air Force ohn BO Pango soso 
La eed een o8 mest . 10,400 26,285 18,155 67,359 15,481 | 166,046 
i i i Mur- a > 6 q e 
Semana got = | 0m | ee | RS | a | el | ea 
“* 62,5 2, ” ov; 284,295 
a lo heoteh Nail 4 *: | q99483 | 208;744 | 181,193 | 262,580 | 248,104 | 1,228,962 
Construction of Roads "1 -gr7paa | B15788 - . 249,686 
Subscription to Capital of Oil sa 
: 50,000 | 100,000 93,750 ‘ re: 343,75 
fe ten ale “+ | 36,962 | 82,175 | 88,450 | 61,541 | 296,676 | 1,856,005 
1 8 _. | 6,888,949 | 6,068,808 | 6,341,758 | 7,678,856 | 7,051,128 [53,810,888 
tra anait et Loans "* | 4’o43°135 [28,090,116 | 8,276,829 22,011,103 | 2,995,612 |73,413,571 


(a) Including cost of erection of buildings. (6) Excluding purchases for Posts and Teiegraphs. 
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4. Properties Transferred from States—At the time of Federation, when the 
Commonwealth tcok over the control of a great many departments which had previously 
been administered by the States, a large amount of property was handed over to the 
Commonwealth Government. A valuation was made, with results set out in detail in 
Official Year Book No. 14, page 694, and the Commonwealth now pays interest at the 
rate of 34 per cent. to the States on account of all the transferred properties. 


Since the valuation mentioned, some transfers and retransfers have been made. 
The estimated value of the transferred properties for the last five years is given in the table 
in sub-para. 8—i. and ii. hereinafter. 


5. War Loan from the Imperial Government.—On the outbreak of the European 
war in 1914, the Commonwealth Government obtained a loan from the Imperial 
Government for the purpose of financing the prospective large military expenditure. 
At first, the arrangement was that the Imperial Government should advance the sum 
of £18,000,000. Subsequently further loans totalling £31,500,000 were negotiated. In 
addition to this capital indebtedness of £49,500,000, a further sum of £42,696,500 was 
due to the British Government for the maintenance of Australian troops. 


Early in 1921 an arrangement was concluded with the Imperial Government, by 
means of which almost the entire debt (upwards of £92,000,000) was consolidated. The 
Commonwealth Government undertook to extinguish the debt by annual payments of 
approximately £5,550,000, spread over about 35 years, the payment representing 6 per 
cent. on the original debt. This provides for interest at nearly 5 per cent., and a sinking 
fund of a little more than 1 per cent., and may be regarded as a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment for the Commonwealth, since it entails only a moderate rate of interest, and provides 
for the ultimate extinction of nearly one-fourth of the National War Debt. The amount 
outstanding on 30th June, 1927, was £85,572,848, which will diminish steadily year by 
year owing to the operation of the sinking fund. 


6. Flotation of War Loans in Australia—In addition to the advances from the 
Imperial Government, the Commonwealth Government raised large amounts of money 
in Australia. Full details of the seven War Loans are given in Official Year Book 
No. 14. 


7. Flotation of Loans, 1926-27.—During the year 1926-27, the six loans raised by 
the Commonwealth amounted to a total of £53,266,540, of which £21,737,440 was for 
Commonwealth purposes and £21,529,100 for the States. 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS FLOATED, 1926-27. 
| 


Amount Raised. 


i. : ; Rate of | Date of 

For whom raised. Interest.| Maturity. | Price- 
London. Australia. Total. 
£ = 5 % £ 

Commonwealth .. £1,199,130 ce 2,985,430 2,985,430 15.2.383 
ot 1,451,750 1,451,750 5} 15.2.38 100 

States a -+ 5,316,000 wie 2,077,950 2,077,950 15.2.438 

6% 9,967,470 9,967,470 15.2.33 
Conversion .. te Fi 3 5,042,260 5,042,260 5} 15.2.38 100 

fac 10,038,260 | 10,038,260 15.2.43 

Commonwealth et 826,110 i 2,559,450 2,559,450 15.2.33 
1 oe 751,520 751,520 54 15.2.38 100 

States i -» 3,463,000 Ff. 978,140 978,140 15.2.48 

, “5 1,605,570 1,605,570 .16.2.88 
Conversion oe ee 878,400 878,400 5} 15.2.38 100 

, a 848,900 848,900 15.2.48 
Redemption . ie 375,000 375,000 4 1.8.27 100 

j ; are 956,340 956,340 { 30.11.27 
Redemption and Conversion (States) | { 11,711,00C a 11,711,000 5 1.7.45-75 ag 
aA 1,039,100 1,039,100 54 15.2.43 100 

Total a +» | 11,711,000 | 41,555,540 53,266,540 


8. Commonwealth Public Debt—(i) Total Debt. Separate consideration has already 
been given to the items composing the Public Debt. The table appended shows the 
debt of the Commonwealth (apart from the States) at yearly intervals since 1923. 
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COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT AS AT 30th JUNE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Details. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926, 1927, 


Balance of loans taken over from South 
Australia— 

(a) On account of Northern Terri- 

2,209,169 | 2,208,719 | 1,192,419} 1,117,619 | 1,117,619 


1,693,745 | 1,670,432 | 1,077,678 | 1,075,876 985,538 


tory on we a0 
(b) Onaccount of Oodnadatta rail- 


way ats aye < 
Value of properties transferred by 


States .. = AS 11,042,987 | 10,860,591 | 10,858,093 | 11,065,129 | 11,035,547 
Inscribed Stock and Bonds .. -. | 28,764,716 | 86,227,255 | 42,527,255 | 57,759,097 | 55,112,852 
Treasury Bills Woe oa 33 2,843,125 | 5,021,545 | 7,247,505 | 4,202,583 5,503,340 
War Loanfrom British Government .. | 90,388,604 | 89,270,922 | 88,097,605 | 86,865,883 | 85,572,848 
Commonwealth Internal Loans .. |241,746,090 |249,751,997 |245,623,618 |247,691,398 |242,386,982 
Loans raised on behalf of States .. | 16,750,000 | 17,787,461 | 32,997,311 | 47,727,060 | 58,608,168 
Gratuities =¢ ave .- | 19,508,481 700,900 64,452 32,370 25,966 
Miscellaneous of 3 us 1,049,399 | 2,100,277 | 1,262,126 906,336 718,882 
Total is ore o .. |410,996,316 |415,600,099 |480,948,062 |458,443,351 |461,067,742 


Commonwealth Debt per capita Penne (2 OMe cuiecwae ta 8S) S72Nt8e 7 lesb) nO!) e741 ee 


(ii) Place of Flotation. 'The loans taken over from South Australia, which constituted 
the first portion of the Federal Public Debt, included both London and Australian securities. 
The presence in the Treasury of a large holding of gold, and the moderate rate of interest 
ruling on gilt-edged securities, made the conditions in 1911 and for some little time after- 
wards very favourable for the flotation of local loans. London securities were redeemed 
as they fell due, and replaced by the 34 per cent. stock of the Loan Fund. Consequently, 
up to 1914 the amount of the securities repayable in London fell steadily, and the amount 
repayable in Australia rose rapidly. In 1915 the military loan from the Imperial Govern- 
ment caused a sharp rise in the amount of the securities repayable in London, which was 
maintained in the two following years. This was, however, more than offset by the 
flotation of the loca] war loans. In 1925-26 a loan of £15,411,487 was raised in New York. 
The appended table gives particulars of Commonwealth loans outstanding in each of the 
last five years which had been floated in London, New York, and Australia respectively. 
A separate column is devoted to the cost of the transferred properties which, for obvious 
reasons, it is impossible to allocate. The percentage of loans floated in each centre is also 
given and shows that approximately one-third of loan moneys has been obtained abroad 
and the remaining two-thirds has been raised locally. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—PLACE OF FLOTATION, 1923 TO 1927. 


Payable— vVaine 
> ae of Transferred 
Abroad, In Australia, Properties. 
At 30th - — - ‘ad — | - 
Total. 
Syne. Per- Per- Per- : 
centage centage centage 
Amount. on Amount, on Amount, on 
Total Total Total 
Debt Debt Debt 
£ % £ % £ % £ 
1923.. 126,165,389 | 30.70 | 273,787,939 | 66.61 11,042,988 | 2.69 | 410,996,316 
1924.. 142,524,394 | 34.29 | 262,215,114 | 63.09 10,860,591 | 2.62 | 415,600,099 
1925.. 146,117,023 | 33.91 | 273,972,946 | 63.57 10,858,093 | 2.52 | 430,948,062 
1926.. |(a) 171,294,986 37.36 | 276,083,236 | 60.22 | 11,065,129 | 2.42 458,443,351 
1927.. |(a) 168,218 789 36.49 | 281,813,406 | 61.12 | 11,035,547 | 2.39 461,067,742 


(a) Including, for 1925-26, £15,411,487 (8.36 per cent,), and for 1926-27, £15,365,663 (3.38 per 
cent.), payable in New York, 
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(iii) Amount of Debt at Various Rates of Interest. When the first debt was taken 
over from South Australia, it consisted mainly of securities bearing interest varying 
from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., the average rate of interest for the first year being £3- 
12s. 4d. For the first three years the increase in the debt was due almost entirely to the 
expansion of the 34 per cent. stock of the Loan Fund, consequently the average rate of 
interest fell steadily, until on 30th June, 1914, it stood at £3 lls. 10d. Then came the 
loans for military and repatriation purposes, and the fall in the average rate was 
ultimately converted into a rise which was steadily maintained until at 30th June, 1927, 
the average rate stood at £5 4s. 7d. 

The accompanying table gives particulars of rates of interest for the five financial 
years ended 30th June, 1927 :— 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—RATES OF INTEREST, 1923 TO 1927. 


At 30th June— 
Rates of Interest. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
A £ 3 :2 £ £ 
3 35,063 35,063 35,063 | 33,261 m 
34 ee 14,976,377 14,793,980 | 14,791,482 | 14,998,518 3,933,389 
£3/12/3 655,153 631,840 576,288 | 576,288 485,949 
32 igs 833,745 833,295 833,295 | 758,495 | 758,495 
3 re ae 375,000 | = - 
4 é ‘ 9,053,405 5,504,903 5,504,903 4,484,361 5,785,118 
43 = . | 120,835,510 | 116,908,700 | 113,520,010 | 46,600,260 29,783,480 
43 , 3 AC oe | es a . 375,000 
43 = ; ya BG 6,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 
£4/18/4 90,388,604 89,270,922 88,097,605 86,865,883 | 85,572,848 
5 67,298,328 82,400,498 | 81,125,491 | 103,243,689 | 112,362,689 
54 19,508,481 700,900 Be) 8,614,820 | 49,386,660 
53 12,750,000 12,750,000 12,750,000 80,109,440 | 67,333,780 
6 ts 74,661,650 91,578,657 | 107,218,818 | 105,890,122 98,920 556. 
Overdue i 191,341 | 120,107 } 268,214 | 369,778 
a = = ———E 
Total 410,996,316 | 415,600,099 | 430,948,062 458,443,351 | 461,067,742 
Average rate of ato ee braber | = nce 
interest £4/19/3 £5/0/1 £5/0/10 | £5/3/11 £5 /4/7 


(iv) Amount of Interest Payable. A table is appended showing the amounts payable 


as interest on the Commonwealth Public Debt as at 30th June in the years 1923 to 1927 


inclusive. 


Fund, but also to the high rate of interest on recent loans. 


The rapid increase is due not. only to the great expansion of the Loan 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—INTEREST PAYABLE IN LONDON, NEW YORK 


30th June— 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


London, 


rs 
6,413,668 
7,289,787 
7,454,001 


7,949,761 
7,689,240 


AND AUSTRALIA, AT 38th JUNE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Payable in— 


New York. 


770,575 
768,283 


? Australia, | Total. 
Tone Transferred 
| Properties. 
£ | £ £ 
13,591,968 | 386,505 20,392,141 
13,131,877 380,121 20,801,785 
13,943,932 380,033. 21,777,966. 
14,719,956 387,280 23,827,572 
15,106,231 551,777 24,115,531 
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(v) Dates of Maturity. The dates of maturity of the several portions of the Common- 
~wealth debt are shown hereunder. The Commonwealth Government has refrained from 
issuing interminable stock, although as. regards about 3 per cent. of the debt no definite 
date of maturity had been assigned on 30th June, 1927. It will be noticed that about 
£140,000,000 falls due in the space of four years 1927 to 1930, the bulk of this being 
represented by the balance of the first eight internal loans. While the actual dates of 
maturity extend from 1927 to 1975, or a period of 48 years, the average period till maturity 
‘is only 11.47 years. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—DUE DATES OF AMOUNTS OUTSTANDING ON 
30th JUNE, 1927. (a) 


| 


Due Dates. Amounts. | Due Dates. Amounts. 

ee eee r H\- a = a 2 ere 
Sg alia x oe 44,472,297 || 1945 .. a a 22,384,000 
HOIBs 2. ss oe 21,105;630-) 1948 .. Ae Sa 10,058,030 
Hg29 = as 2,806,454 || 1955 .. 73 Ma 15,365,663 
Pit: 23 ee Ba «> | 73,419;130.)) LOBO’ .. a ell 6,000,000 
TOSba ke a8 38 29,384,250 || 1972 .. ‘is a 3,764,716 
TOSS ae ae = Sy! a ERIE) Sareea onal Shea Se ae 22,219,000 
1934 £ - ss |) 8,861 1322 Overdue Se oe all 369,778 
1935 ok a .. | 4,630,941 || Indefinite ae bem | 1,078,479 
1936 =. +3 .. | 14,754,006 || Annual Repayments os 85,572,848 
1937 ae = ai 1,200 || Transferred Properties .. 11,035,547 
LOSS S —.x ae .» | 8,132,806 ||| ae see 
1939... - = 30} 151,448 Total an a 461,067,742 
1941 ap ‘is .- | 48,077,610 ——_—___— 
1943s ae .. | 15,276,310 || Average period to maturity | 11.47 years 


(a) ‘Those loans in the case of which the Government has the option of redemption during a specified 
period have been in each ease classified according tothe latest date of maturity. 


9. Flotations on behalf of States——Act No. 17 of 1916 authorized the Treasurer © 
-to borrow £8,940,000 in the United Kingdom, and Act No. 16 of 1917 to raise £8,000,000, 
-also to Jend the amount to the several States, other than New South Wales, and, pending 
the borrowing of the money, to advance the amounts set forth in the Acts out of loans 
made by the Government of the United Kingdom to the Commonwealth. In pursuance 
_of these Acts, £16,907,287 was distributed to the States up to 30th June, 1924. Other 
loans have since been floated in London, New York and Australia. ‘The totals so raised 
have been distributed as shown in the following table :-— 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED ON BEHALF OF STATES AS AT 
30th JUNE, 1927. 


Amount Floated in— 


State. ; eee Ie 4 —~ Total. 
London. New York. Australia, 
ne £ £ £ 
New South Wales i, OM 605,864 re | 2,981,850 3,587,714 
Victoria als ‘e + ther 2,800,806 1,926,436 | 8,689,350 | 13,367,492 
Queensland <G ab .. | 5650,408 770,574 | 5,647;860 | 12,068,842 
‘South Australia is we | Al 174512 770,574. | 11,263,310 | 16,151,396 
Western Australia ae Pe 6,736,011 | 1,541,149 3,325,210 | 11,602,370 
‘Tasmania ee Bg aad 996,300 ae 1,084,750 2,081,050 


Total .. | 20/907,801 | 5,008,733 | 32,942,330 58,858,864 


+ 
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In addition to these amounts, the Commonwealth Government has made further 
advances to the States for various purposes which are set out as follows, the figures 
representing sums outstanding at 30th June, 1927 :— 


s 


ADVANCES TO STATES OUTSTANDING ON 30th JUNE, 1927. 


h A 5 - South Western Tas- : 
spb cele Nealon Victoria. pre Australia. | Australia. | mania. Total. 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ £ Sy 
Settling returned soldiers | 9,805,983 |11,794,075 | 2,700,583 | 2,833,005 | 5,431,202 |2,129,563 |34,694,411 
Providing employment as 86,702 400,000 28,796 ke « = 515,498 
Public Works, Redemp- a e id - 
tion, etc. .. ++ | 2,981,850 |13,065,488 |13,092,504 |16,260,333 | 9,816,085 |2,127,187 |57,343,447 
Grafton-South Brisban 
Railway .. -+ | 605,864 = 226,339 < a .- 832,203 
Silos for wheat storage 500,000 fee a oe on o- 500,000 
Immigration. . a Se 1,092,004 és 2,288,584 eee 3,380,588 
Other purposes nis se 15,500 138,158 <s 25,000 178,658 
Gross Total ++ {13,893,697 |26,053,769 |16,557,584 |19,122,134 |17,535,871 |4,281,750 97,444,805 
Sinking Fund contri- 
butions and accrue 
interest .. Sie 55,428 51,366 23,809 68,895 46,830 4,366 250,694 
Net amount outstanding |13,838,269 |26,002,403 |16,533,775 |19,053,239 |17,489,041 |4,277,384 loraosant 


10. Sinking Fund. (i) To 1923. At an early stage of its public debt experience the 
Commonwealth Government established a sinking fund against most of the securities 
which constitute its public debt. Part of the inscribed stock issued for works purposes 
carried a sinking fund of 5 per cent., and the remainder one of $ per cent. The internal 
issues carried sinking funds, partly of 4 per cent., and partly of 1 per cent. The War 
Savings Certificates carried a sinking fund of } per cent., and the Northern Territory 
and Port Augusta—Oodnadatta Railway loans one of } percent. These sinking funds were 
invested partly in Treasury Bills, partly in Commonwealth Inscribed Stock, and partly 
in Bonds (War Issues). 


(ii) National Debt Sinking Fund. This fund was created by virtue of the National 
Debt Sinking Fund Act 1923, No. 5 of 1923, which was assented to on the llth August, 
1923. Provision is made therein for the merging of the Loans Sinking Fund, the Northern 
Territory Sinking Fund, and the Port Augusta Railway Sinking Fund into the National 
Debt Sinking Fund, the Loans Sinking Fund Act of 1918 being repealed. This Act also 

’ provides for the payment annually to the Fund of the sum of £1,250,000, for the payment 
thereto of a sum equal to 10 shillings per cent. of the net debt created, also a sum equal to 
£5 per cent. of debt redeemed and cancelled by the Commission in pursuance of the Act. 
In addition, there is to be paid to the Fund repayments of advances from Loan Fund made 
to States and to Territories under the authority of the Commonwealth ; of advances for 
the erection of wheat silos; of advances under the Nauru Island agreement; of advances 
for such purposes as are prescribed; of purchase money and repayments of advances 
under the War Service Homes Act; and unexpended balances of the Loan Fund. The 
provision as to payment of £5 per cent. to the Fund does not, however, apply to these 
repayments, purchase money, and unexpended balances. The Fund also benefits by half 
the net profits derived by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia on or after the first day 
of July, 1923, in place of the payment hitherto made to the Bank Redemption Fund. 


The Act was amended in 1924 to provide for additional payments being made to 


the Fund in respect of expenditure from the Loan Fund by the Postmaster-General’s 
Department. 
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Further amendments made by the National Debt Sinking Fund Act 1925, provide 
that reparation moneys received under the Treaty of Peace with Germany, and Sinking 
Fund contributions received from the States in respect of loans raised for them by the 
Commonwealth, shall be paid into the National Debt Sinking Fund. 

The National Debt Commission was created for the purpose of taking general control 
of all Sinking Fund moneys, and of deciding when and how these moneys shall be 
invested or used for the redemption of the debt. The situation of the Sinking Funds, as 
at 30th June, 1923, is set out in the accompanying table :— 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—SINKING FUNDS, 1919 TO 1923. 


Total Total Securities Balance 
At 30th June is Pea aa AS aitabios 
£ ay ae 
1919 os 3,740,824 1,636,621 2,104,203 
1920 we 5,139,281 2,969,980 2,169,301 
1921 ae 8.391,349 7,386,822 1,004,527 
1922 68 10,292,881 9,335,129 957,752 
1923 ae 11,756,992 9,606,739 2,150,253 


The old Sinking Funds were merged in the National Debt Sinking Fund on 11th 
August, 1923. Particulars of receipts and expenditure are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND, 1923-24 
TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 


& 23 5 ee 
Cr. Brought forward Efe 55 2,059,372 | 4,152,992 | 3,269,249 
Balance transferred to fund on 11th 


August, 1923 .. WA .» | 2,262,982 Aes we > 
From Consolidated Revenue .. | 1,480,141 | 3,111,216 | 2,796,722 | 2,017,391 
Repayments of Sundry Loans na 513,073 16,482 33,157 18,171 


Purchase Money and Repayments 
under War Service Homes Act .. 675,174 746,012 744,548 831,562 


Half net Profit Commonwea!th 


Bank 55 ou BE 61,673 130,477 226,176 236,280 
Reparation Money a a 56 257,692 302,922 | 1,340,573 
Interest on Investments on enh 117,926 94,271 83,950 89,754 
Contributions by States .. . + 76,711 | 162,464 

Total .. i: .. | 5,060,969 | 6,415,522 | 8,417,178 | 7,965,444 

Dr. Redemptions ie .. | 3,001,597 | 2,262,530 | 5,147,929 | 6,402,590 
Carried Forward one -.. | 2,059,372 | 4,152,992 | 3,269,249 | 1,562,854 
Total ae ve .. | 5,060,969 | 6,415,522 | 8,417,178 | 7,965,444 


The Imperial Government loan comes in a different category from the others, since 
it is being liquidated by the funding arrangement described in detail on a previous page. 


§ 5. Cost of War and Repatriation. 


1. General.—In view of the importance of the subject, a further reference is here made 
to the cost of the war. The general policy of the Commonwealth Government has been 
to pay from Consolidated Revenue all recurring charges for interest, sinking fund, pensions, — 
and other charges consequent upon the war, and part of the expense of repatriation. 
On the other hand, the whole direct cost of the war and the larger proportion of the coat 
of repatriation have been paid from loans. The total cost from both sources to the 30th 
June, 1927, is set out in the following table :— 
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COST OF WAR SERVICES TO 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Year From Revenue. | From War Loan Total. 
; (ay i Fund. { 
ee Sones, | = 
| : 
83 £ is 
1944-15 .. te ae ae 640,218 14,471,117 15,111,335 
1915-16 .. AA ore ae 3,778,378 37,423,568 | 41,201,946 
1916-17 .. or a5 oi 8427-329 1. 53, 714237 61,541,566 
1917-18 .. as oe oe 11,863,251 55,095,109 66,958,360 
1918-19 .. se, ans ar 21,255,101 62,192,889 83,447,990 
1919-20 .. me re Sts 24,751,732 45,385,586 | 70,137,318 
1920-21 .. xa eer one 33,286,233 24,148,501 57,434,734 
1921-22 .. a6 SE ap Sb 237,164. 4 7,576,977 38,914,141 
1922-23 .. a8 ac =t5 30,100,472 — 1,762,694 31,863,166 
1923-24 .. are sts Be 28,770,106 | 2,412,015 . 31,182,121 
1924-95 .. AM. ts ae 28,482,761 | 975,612 29,458,373 
1925-26 .. se ae Ak 29,171,850 324,225 | 29,496,075 
1926-27 .. aie AO at 29,209,083 697,289 / 29,906,372 - 
Total Expenditure .. | 281,073,678 | 305,579,819 ) 586,653,497 


indebtedness to the Government of the United Kingdom for payments | 
made, services rendered, and goods su plied during the war .. -- | 43,398,098 
War Gratuity Paid in Cash ae F 2 a | 27,466,162 


Pe bee es = a .. | 687,517,757 


(a) Including the amounts spent from Trust Fund War Pensions Account. 


§ 6. Old-age and Invalid Pensions. 


1. General.—tIn previous issues of this work an account was given of the introduction 
of the old-age pension system into Australia, together with a detailed description of the 
Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act of 1908 which became operative on 
Ist July, 1909. (See Year Books, Nos. 3 to 8.) An amendment of this Act, assented 
to on 30th September, 1916, made a very important alteration. Section 24 originally 
enacted that the pension “ shall not exceed the rate of twenty-six pounds per annum in 
any event, nor shall it be at such a rate as will make the pensioner’s income, together 
with pension, exceed fifty-two pounds per annum.” It was amended (a) by omitting 
the words “‘ twenty-six pounds,” and inserting in their stead the words “ thirty-two 
pounds ten shillings’, and (b) by omitting the words “‘ fifty-two pounds ” and inserting 
in their stead the words “ fifty-eight pounds ten shillings.” Section 26 originally enacted 
that if an applicant for pension was in receipt of board or lodging, the actual or estimated 
value or cost thereof should be counted as income, to an extent not exceeding five shillings 
per week. This was amended by omitting the words “five shillings ” and inserting in 
their stead the words “ seven shillings and sixpence.” 


In 1919 the Act was again amended, and the rate of pension raised to £39 per annum 
and the maximum amount allowable to £65 per annum. The estimated value of board 


and lodging was raised to 10s. per week, while a further amending Act in 1923 raised the - 


rate of pension to £45 10s. per annum and the maximum amount allowable to £78 per 
annum. 


In 1925 an amending Act increased the rate of pension to £52 per annum and the 
Maximum amount allowable to £84 10s. per annum from Ist October, 1925. 
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In 1920 special provision was made for a permanently blind person, by which the 
amount of pension may be at such a rate (not exceeding £52) per annum, as will make 
his income, together with the pension, equal to an amount not exceeding £221 per annum 
or such other amount as is declared to be a basic wage. 


2. Old-age Pensions.—(i) Summary, 1927. Details regarding Old-age Pensions as at 
30th June, 1927, are as follows :— 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—SUMMARY, 1927. 


es 
Particulars. | N.S. W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 


Claims examined during year : | | 
ended 30th June, 1927 .. | 8,174 | 5,535.| 2,887 | 1,422)| 1,124 | 994 20,136 


Claims rejected .. .. | 1043 | 306; 452 | 89. 90 45 2,025 
| F - by 

Claims granted .. | 7,131 | 5,229 | 2,485 | 1,333 | 1,084 949 18,111 

Transfers from other States | 685 659 232 269 139 | 156 2,140 


Existing 30th June, 1926 .. | 49,388 | 36,800 | 16,250 | 11,112 | 6,940 | 6,428 | 126,918 


| 57,204 | 42,688 | 18,917 | 12,714 | 8,113 | 7,533 | 147,169 


je ae See an eae 


Deduct— 
Deaths : 3,831 | 2,791 | 1,259 783 471 | 401 9,536 
Cancellations and transfers | 
to other States -- | 1,843 | 1,195; 422 394 316 | 229 4,399 
5,674 | 3,986; 1,681 | 1,177 787 | 630 13,935 
if | | 
Old-age Pensions existing on | ) | 
30th June 1927 _. | 51,530 | 38,702, | 17,236 | 11,537 | 7,326 | 46,903 | 133,234 
Number per 1,000 of 0d “ | ; 
lation 21.67 | 22.41 | 19.27 | 20.06 | 19.03 | 33.16 | 21.60 


ae 3S eae LE ———E———————————S 


(ii) Sexes of Pensioners. Of the 133,234 persons in receipt of pensions at 30th June, 
1927, 54,333 (or 40 per cent.) were males, and 78,901 (or 59 per cent.) were females. 
Details for the several States are as follows :— 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS SEES OF pUNSLORERS: pets 


| 
| | 
State. | Males. | Females. 


| Total, | | (@)Masculinity. 
| 

Z < — ——- erin Pie | 7 oe 
New South Wales - re .. | 21,990 | 29,540 | 51,530 | —14.65 
Victoria .. u Ot _. | 14,653 | 24,049 38,702 | —24.28 
Queensland = es ao Lh BRS 9,668 | 17,236 —12.18 
South Australia .. es se 4,129 7,408 | 11,637 —28.42 
Western Australia i ‘Ae 3,200 | 4,126 7,326 = eae 
Tasmania oe nes | Pond 4,110 6,903 —19.08 
Total z= “ | 54,333 | 78,901 | 133,284 | —18.44 


| | | 


(a) Excess of males over females in each 100 of total pensioners. It will be noted that in every State there: 
is an excess of female pensioners. 
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(iii) Ages and Conjugal Condition of Pensioners. The recorded ages of the 18,111 
persons to whom pensions were granted during the year 1926-27 varied considerably, 
ranging from 2,844 at age 60 to one at age 100. Particulars for quinquennial age-group3 
are as follows :— 4 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS GRANTED 1926-27—AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION 
OF PENSIONERS. 


| 

Males. Females. | 
Age Groups. ; nes: 

Single. | Married.|Widowed.| Total. | Single. | Married.) Widowed.) Total. | 

= 5 } 

60-64 323 724 180 £227 723 2,868 2,353 5,944 7,171 
65-69 1,224 2,940 929 5,093 211 1,065 773 2,049 7,142 
70-74 337 948 385 1,670 84 413 379 | 876 2,546 
75-79 91 269 165 525 32 106 192 330 855 
80-84 21 64 61 146 12 27 97 136 282 
85-89 bie 6 14 21 41 4 3 46 53 94 
(and over .. 3 2 3 5 1 if 14 16 21 

! 
Total ae 2,002 4,961 1,744 8,707 1,067 4,483 3,854 9,404 | 18,111 


3. Invalid Pensions.—(i) Summary, 1927. Details as at 30th June, 1927, are given 
hereunder :— F 


INVALID PENSIONS.—SUMMARY, 1927. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. Total. 


Claims examined during year 
ended 30th June, 1927 .. | 4,435 | 2,718 | 1,644 522 651 448 | 10,418 


Claims rejected .. .. | 1,083 407 443 92 216 131 | 2,372 
Claims granted .. .. |. 8,852 | 2,311 | 1,201 430 435 317 | 8,046 
Transfers from other States., | 249} -89hers874 1) 2048 18d eb eee 
Existing 30th June, 1926 .. | 20,193 | 14,062 | 6,800 | 2,986 | 2,632 | 2,130 | 48,803 


23,787 | 16,462 | 8,098 | 3,486 | 3,100 | 2,492 | 57,425 


Deduct— 
Deaths an Rie eS Ber 421 175 2 
Cancellations and Transfers oF — ee 
to other States .. | 1,024 414 320 182 171 120 PIS f 


2,142 | 1,135 741 357 401 250 5,026 


Invalid Pensions existing 30t 
June, 1927 us .. | 21,645 | 15,327 | 7,357 | 3,129 | 2,699 | 2,242 | 52,399 


Number per 1,000 of popu- 


lation .. s 8.81 | 8.88 | 8.23 | 6.44 | 7.01 | 10.77 8.50 
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(ii) Sexes of Pensioners. Of the 52,399 persons in receipt of invalid pensions on 
30th June, 1927, 23,437, or 45 per cent., were males, and 28,962, or 55 per cent., were 
females. Details for the several States are as follows :— 


INVALID PENSIONS.—SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 1927. 


State. Males, Females. Total. (a) Masculinity. 
New South Wales aA oe 9,576 12,069 21,645 =o? 
Victoria. . ae on ae 6,945 8,382 15,327 —9.38 
Queensland ete bug Be 3,489 3,868 7,357 —65.15 
South Australia .. eR at 1,135 1,994 3,129 —27.45 
Western Australia mye ee 1,305 1,394 2,699 —3.30 
Tasmania Sf o. sa 987 1,255 2,242 —11.95 © 
7 & 
Total 2: nts aes 23,437 28,962 52,399 —10.54 


(a) Excess of males over females in each 100 of total pensioners. 


(iii) Ages and Conjugal Condition of Pensioners, 1927. ‘The recorded ages of the 
8,046 persons to whom invalid pensions were granted during the period under review 
varied from 16 to 83. The following table gives particulars of those up to age 20, and 
in decennial age-groups thereafter :— 


INVALID PENSIONS.—AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PENSIONERS, 1927. 


Males. Females. 

Age Groups. ; yene 

Single. | Married.| Widowed.| Tota]. | Single, | Married. Widowed.) Total. ‘ 

16-19 388 388 452 1 453 841 
20-29 367 80 5 452 488 27 3 518 970 
30-39 207 287 8 502 273 101 85 409 911 
40-49 222 547 47 816 247 228 210 685 1,501 
50-59 472 920 146 1,538 332 592 692 1,616 8,154 
60-69 76 161 47 284 19 83 137 239 523 
70-79 ae 4 40 18 62 8 23 46 77 139 
80 and over .. An Ph 3. 5 2 ae (a8 2. alk 
Total hy 1,736 2,037 274 4,047 1,821 1,055 1,123 3,999 8,046 


4. Cost of Administration—Under the State régime the cost of administration 
differed considerably in the several States, and for 1908-9 represented in New South Wales 
4,17 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. In Victoria for the same year the 
corresponding percentage was 0.70. During the year 1926-27 the total cost to the 
Commonwealth of administering the Old-age and Invalid Pensions Department was 
£116,008, or about 1.2 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. Details 
concerning the cost of administration for 1926-27 are as follows :— 


C,6034.—13 
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OLD-AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS.—COST OF ADMINISTRATION, 1926-27. 


Heading. Amount. 


£ 
Salaries é 49,328 
Payments to State Governments and payment 
of commission to Postmaster-General’s Te 


ment, at lls. 6d. per £100 ate ae a | 48,151 
Postage and telegrams a te 4,983 
Medical examinations ee Ss ae 6,834 
Other expenses os ite Se i 6,712 

Total see a 2 st. - 246008 


The actual sum disbursed in Old-age and Invalid Pensions in the financial year 
1926-27, apart from the cost of administration and inclusive of the amount paid to 
asylums for the maintenance of pensioners, was £9,144,589. 


5. Summary.—The following table gives detailed statistical information concerning 
the working’ of the Act for the last five years :— 


OLD-AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 

Cost of Avera 
Finan- a ee / Adminis- | Fort 
cial Number of Pensioners. RGnoit Asylums| Payment | Cost of tration nightly 
cha Paid in. (or Mali go ee 4 ee ee 
: ensioners | minis- i on las 

“30th mn Pensions. gee and | tration. | Poniioenes day of 
June— piGnesal Asylums. | and Finan- 
Old-age.| Invalid. | Total. “a | Asylums. ‘jciai Year. 

= —— | 

. £ £ Sly) (elk 4 way deevetd 
1923 | 107,389} 40,064) 147,453) 5,337,936) 86.080) 5,424,016; 87,910) 1 12 5 | 28 9 
1924 |113,054) 42,617] 155,671] 6,426,752] 97,129) 6,523,881) 92,366) 1 8 41|33 9 
1925 |117,516| 44,840) 162,356] 6,896,401] 96,504) 6,992,905) 94,486, 1 7 0} 33 8 
1926 |126,918| 48,803] 175,721] 8,146,636] 105,751) 8,252,387} 99,620; 1 4 2138 7 
1927 133.234) 52,399; 185,633 et 109,651) 9,144,589/116,008} 1 5 4/38 6 


§ 7. Maternity Allowance. 


During the session of 1912 the Federal Parliament passed an Act (assented to on 
10th October, 1912) providing for the payment of maternity allowances. The scope and 
main provisions of the Act are given in Year Book No. 14, p. 1047. The most important 
conditions are that the sum of five pounds is payable in the case of each confinement 
resulting in the birth of a viable child whether such child was born alive or dead. The 
mother must be a native of the Commonwealth, or intend to settle permanently therein. 
No payment is made in the case of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. 

The following table gives a summary in connexion with the working of the Maternity 
Allowance Act for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCE.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927, 


ean Claims Claims Amount Cost of (Cost per £100 of 

. Paid, Rejected. Paid. Administration, | allowance paid. 
£ £. ae ees 
1922-23 ae 137,687 421- 688,435 16,008 20 64.6 
1923-24 Sie 134,035 432 670,175 | 14,770 A aia 
1924-25 ao 137,641 455 688,205 16,425 pi i) 
1925-26 aig 136,171 517 680,855 15,702 2. On 1 
1926-27 ic 132,056 1,122 660,280 16,181 29 0 
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§ 8. War Pensions. 


1. General_—An Act for the provision of war pensions was passed in 1914 and 
amended in 1915 and 1916. Its scope can be determined by the following extract from 
section 3. “ Upon the death or incapacity of any member of the forces whose death or 
incapacity results, or has resulted, from his employment in connexion with warlike 
operations in which His Majesty is, or has since the commencement of the present state 
of war been engaged, the Commonwealth shall, subject to this Act, be liable to pay to 
the member or his dependants, or both, as the case may be, pensions in accordance with 
this Act.” 


2. Number of Pensioners.—The following table shows the number of pensioners 
and the places where payments were made at the 30th June, 1927 :— 


WAR PENSIONS.—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS, 1927. 


| Dependants of— 
| Incapacitated 
Where Paid. | Members | | Total. 
| of the Forces. | Deceased Tneapacitated | 
| Members. Members. 
New Scuth Wales .. vei) 24,576 10,939 46,830 | 82,345 
Victoria .. ag yy 23,514 12,276 50,690 | 86,480 
Queensland ae a0 7,854 3,551 15,059." |") 265464 
South Australia sé Sate 42825 Be 3,460 8,847 16,589 
Western Australia .. pe 7,479 3,519 15,691 | 26,689 
Tasmania .. Ee As 2,836 1,577 6,720 11,133 
London ot ae a 1,555 4,248 3,379 9,182 
South Africa ar 6 50 4] 62 153 
New Zealand fe a 218 246 268 732 
Other Overseas -- | 24 8 22 54 
| 
Total ane | 72,388 39,865 147,568 259,821 


3. Expenditure on War Pensions, 1927.The expenditure on war pensions for the 
year ended 30th June, 1927, is given in the table hereunder :— 


WAR PENSIONS.—EXPENDITURE, 1926-27. 


Where Paid. Amount. Where Paid. Amount. 
£ i 

New South Wales .. .. | 2,596,130 || London and elsewhere 391,192 

Victoria a <6 2,181,219 7,558,559 
Queensland oe a 810,368 Payments in Australia in 

South Australia lek Fe, HS 502,846 respect of other countries 293,013 

Western Australia .. ee 767,697 abe es 

Tasmania .. a3 oe 309,107 7,851,572 
Less amounts trom other 
countries, including pay- 

ments by contra 374,476 

Total ls 7,477,096 
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4. Cost of Administration.—The cost of administration in 1926-27 was £180,616, 
or 2.4 per cent. on the total amount paid in pensions, made up as follows :— 


WAR PENSIONS.—COST OF ADMINISTRATION, 1926-27. 


Items. | Total. 
fa 
Salaries .. Re ae a: ve 113,361 
Postage and telegram: sy ae ve 3,092 
Medical examinations a =e Sal 3,443 
Services of Registrars, Police, and Postal Officials 45,430 
London Office ae =e x nf 3,140 
Fees for State Boards a fo Bs 2,097 
Miscellaneous ve ots = Seo 10,047 
* a 
Totals 2% =e ae arn 180,610 


§ 9. Commonwealth Public Service Superannuation Fund. 


This Fund, which was inaugurated on the 20th November, 1922, is maintained by 
contributions of officers of Parliament, of employees of the Commonwealth Public Service 
and the Defence Department, and by payments from the Consolidated Revenue—the 
latter being made when the officers retire on pension. Full particulars as to the benefits 
ete., will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, page 383. 


The number of contributors to the fund at 30th June, 1927, was 29,843, viz., 26,508 
males and 3,335 females, and the average pension contributed for was £109 14s. per annum. 


For the year ended 30th June, 1927, receipts were £556,088, of which £377,343 
represented employees’ contributions, £113,098 from the Consolidated Revenue, and 
£65,245 from interest. Payments amounted to £548,316 including £132,967 paid in 
pensions, and investments, £392,238. Of the balance of £1,501,840 which remained on 
hand on the 30th June, 1927, £1,273,880 was invested in Commonwealth Inscribed 
Stock. : 


Pensions in force on the 30th June, 1927, numbered 1,933 with an annual liability of 
£142,886, of which £96,182 represents the share payable from the Consolidated Revenue. 


B. STATE FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Functions of State Governments.—In comparing the financial returns of the States 
allowance must be made for the various functions discharged by the respective 
Governments, and for local conditions in each case. Direct comparisons of expenditure 
are difficult, owing to the fact that functions which in one State are assumed by the 
Central Government are in another relegated to local governing bodies, and that costly 
developmental work may, under certain conditions, be not only economically justifiable, 
but may be essential to progress, while parsimonious expenditure may be an economic 
blunder. A large expenditure may, therefore, be an indication either of gross extravagance 
and bad economy on the one hand, or of healthy progress and good economy on the other. 
Similarly, as regards revenue, imposts which in some States are levied by the Central 
Government, are in others dealt with locally. Care, therefore, is needed in instituting 
comparisons, and the particulars contained in this chapter should be read in connexion 
with those contained in the chapter dealing with Local Government. In many respects, 
moreover, the budgets of the Australian Governments differ materially from those of most 
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European countries, owing to the inclusion therein of the revenue and expenditure of 
departments concerned in rendering public services, such for instance as railways, tram- 
ways, water supply, etc., which in other countries are often left to private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of State Governments.—The various financial transactions of the States 
are in each case concerned with one or other of three Funds—the “ Consolidated Revenue 
Fund,” the “ Trust Funds,” and the “ Loan Funds.” All revenue collected by the State 
is placed to the credit of its Consolidated Revenue Fund, from which payments are made 
under the authority of an Annual Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by a 
permanent appropriation under a speciat Act. The hypothecation of the revenue from a 
specific tax to the payment for some specia] service is not practised in Australia, all 
statutory appropriations ranking on an equality as charges on the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The Trust Funds comprise all moneys held in trust by the Government, and 
melude such items as savings’ banks funds, sinking funds, insurance companies’ deposits, 
etc. The Loan Funds are debited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and credited 
with the expenditure therefrom on public works or other purposes. 


3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finance.—The principal alteration in 
State finance brought about by Federation was that the States transferred to the 
Commonwealth the large revenue received by the Customs and Postal Departments, 
and were relieved of the expenditure connected with these and the Defence Departments, 
while, in their place, a new item of State revenue was introduced, viz., the payment to 
the States of a Commonwealth subsidy. With regard to this, an important development 
in the financial relations of the Commonwealth and State Governments was discussed 
at the Premiers’ Conference of May, 1923. The main problem for settlement was that 
arising from the raising and allocation of the revenues of the Commonwealth and States. 
The Conference aimed at the termination of the present arrangement under which the 
Commonwealth pays to the States on a per capita basis part of the revenue which it 
collects; concurrently it was hoped to simplify the entire taxation systems of 
Australia. 


The Commonwealth Prime Minister submitted a scheme intended to secure the 
attainment of both of these objects, but 1t did not prove acceptable to the State Ministers, 
who put forward counter-proposals for the complete retirement of the Commonwealth 
from the field of income taxation. The States were willing on that condition to relinguish 
the capitation payments and to contribute to the Commonwealth Treasury sums to cover 
any Commonwealth loss entailed under the proposals. 


As Commonwealth Ministers could not accept the offer of the States, the Prime 
Minister proposed that the Commonwealth should vacate the field of income taxation 
so far as it related to individuals, but should retain the right to tax companies up to a 
maximum limit of 2s. 6d. in the £1. As a set-off against this the Commonwealth would 
cease the payment to the States of the capitation allowances and the interest on the 
transferred properties. Before completing the new scheme it would be necessary to 
ascertain the exact value of the field to be vacated by the Commonwealth, because certain 
cash payments to be made by the Commonwealth to the States to save embarrassment 
of State finances could not be calculated until that value was ascertained. 


These suggestions were much more favourably received, and ultimately five of the 
States—New South Wales dissenting—agreed to accept the principle of the new Common- 
wealth proposais. 


The statistics relating to income tax were carefully investigated, and it was found 
that figures on which to base payments to the States would not be available for some 
time. The operation of the scheme was therefore deferred for one year. In June, 1924, 
the scheme was again considered by the Commonwealth Government, but owing to the 
continuance of opposition the operation of the proposais was further postponed until 
early in the year 1926. 

A satisfactory conclusion was not reached at the Conference of Commonwealth 


and State Ministers held in May, 1926. In his Budget Speech of 8th July, 1926, however, 
the Commonwealth Treasurer outlined the Government’s proposals for terminating 
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the present relations. In pursuance of these proposals the Commonwealth Parliament 
passed the States Grants Act (No. 4 of 1927) repealing the per capita payments specified 
by the Surplus Revenue Act (No. 8 of 1910). The Act further provides for the payment 
to the States on a population basis of any surplus revenue in the hands of the Common- 
wealth Treasurer on 30th June, 1928, and of each year thereafter. The payments to 
be made to the States during 1927-28 will be equal in amount to those which would have 
been made under the provisions of the Surplus Revenue Act 1910, and are designed to 
afford the States ample time to adjust their finances to the impending changes. The 
Commonwealth Government invited the States to a further conference in June, 
1927, at which the whole question was discussed in the light of the changes made 
by the provisions of the States Grants Act. 


Meanwhile efforts were made to arrange for one collecting authority for both State and 
Federal income taxes. Agreements were made between the Commonwealth, on the one 
hand, and all the States except Western Australia, on the other, under which the State 
taxation officers collect both taxes, except where the Commonwealth incomes are 
derived from two or more States. In Western Australia there has been for some years 
one collecting authority only—the Commonwealth. ; 


Provision for the taking over by the Commonwealth of certain of the public 
debts of the States is made in section 105 of the Constitution, and a proposed law extending 
_ this provision to the whole of the State indebtedness, which passed both Houses of 
the Federal Legislature by the statutory majority, was submitted to a referendum at 
the election in April, 1910, and received the requisite endorsement by the electorate. 
No action had, however, been taken in connexion therewith, until the Conference 
referred to above. 


At a further Conference of Premiers in 1927, proposals submitted by the Common- 
wealth Government were tentatively affirmed by the several Premiers and subsequently 
validating acts ratifying the agreement were passed by the Commonwealth and State 
Governments. In accordance with the provisions of section 128 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution, the matter will be submitted to a referendum of Commonwealth electors 
during November, 1928. A temporary agreement on similar terms is operative for 
the period lst July, 1927, to 30th June, 1929. 


The following is a brief outline of the principal permanent provisions of the 
“Financial Agreement ”’ :— 


The Commonwealth shall take over on Ist July, 1929, the unpaid balance 
of the gross public debts of each State existing on 30th June, 1927, viz., 
£672,120,415 (see § 4, Division IT., 2), and all other debts of each State existing 
on Ist July, 1929, for moneys borrowed by that State which are deemed to be 
moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth for, and on behalf of, that State, and 


shall contribute £7,584,912 per annum for 58 years towards the interest charges 
thereon. 


The Commonwealth shall contribute 2s. 6d. per cent. and the States 5s. per 
cent. per annum into a sinking fund to extinguish existing debts in 58 years. 
Future debts raised after Ist July, 1927, are to be extinguished in 53 years from 
‘their respective dates of issue by the establishment of a sinking fund to which 
Commonwealth and State each contribute 5s. per cent, per annum. 


All future borrowing on behalf of Commonwealth and States Governments 
will be arranged by the Commonwealth according to the decisions of the Loan 


Council, composed of representatives of Commonwealth and all State Govern- 
ments. 


In full payment for properties transferred from the States, the Common- 
wealth Government shall take over State debts to the value of £10,924,323 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
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§ 2. State Consolidated Revenue Funds, 


Division I.—Revenue. 


1. General.—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 


(a) Taxation. 

(6) The public works and services controlled by the State Governments. 
(c) Sale of and rental from Crown lands. 

(d) The Commonwealth subsidy. 

(e) Miscellaneous sources, comprising fines, fees, interest, etc. 


Of these sources, that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of public works and services, the principal contributor being the Government 
railways and tramways. Next in magnitude comes Taxation, followed in order by the 
Commonwealth Subsidy and Land Revenue. 


. Revenue Received.—The following table furnishes particulars of the total amounts 
and ai amounts per head of consolidated revenue received by the several States during 
the five years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | | | 
Year. N.S.W. ar ae Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. ; Tasmania. | All States. 
| a | | | 
ToTaL COLLECTIONS. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1922-23 |36,145,944 |21,634,677 |12,599, 403 | 8,431,700|7,207,492 |2,174,062 | 88,193,278 
1923-24 |37,351,809 (23,075,968 ‘13, 428,039 | 8,932,340|7,865,595 |2,447,677 | 93,101,428 
1924-95 |38,822,588 |24,304,887 |14,897,256 | 9,733,038 |8,381,446 |2,762,013 | 98,901,228 
1925-26 /38,540,031 /25, 269,756 15,599,718 10,474, 094/8,808,166 2,726,482 |101,418,247 
1926-27 44, 149,566 27, 128,700 ie 147,787 Ho, 784, 897/|9,750,833 |3,040,220 111,002,003 
Per Heap oF PopunaTIoNn. 
J 7; ast) : | aa 3} 
£ artes <yaetel SIR) Alef eS i iden Aig PL J ther Bere Lio Bs re Let ach al 
1922 2 el Ge Le + Sijelo. 12 1) 1519 6/16 8 7/2011 6/918 7/1513 1 
1925 Sea dG ey Bsr 14 oS Lt 16 Lied 172 0 86 120, TO. 7 Ie 35.6.) 16.23, 10 
hose=s be) tee oo.) P40TS 04! P7 16 1ONIS Vb PG 2204S 7 12 1S) we kG 16 8 
ROVGevO PIG 1b A RIS "OTL Tt 19: P23 1SMI9 YS. (PSSM 41a The sie 18 - 6 
18 16 2} 15 16 11 18 6 1 }19 010 25 1411 14 3 2 I8 3 10 


1926-27 | 


(a) Includes revenue from motor vehicle taxetion not paid into Consolidated Revenue. 


During the four years from 30th June, 1923, to 30th June, 1927, the aggregate 
revenue of the States increased by no less a sum than £22,808,725, or about 25 per 
cent. Increases were in evidence in all the States, the largest being that of £8,003,622 
in New South Wales. This general advance is the more notable since, during recent 
years, a smaller amount has been received from the Commonwealth in the way of 
subsidy than was the case up to 1910. 


There has been a marked increase in the callections per head in all the States. 
Western Australia throughout the period has occupied the premier position, and in 
1926-27 the revenue per head in that State exceeded the average for Australia by about 
41 per cent. In Tasmania, however, the revenue per head averaged about 77 per cent. 


only of the average for Australia. 
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3. Sources of Reyenue.—(i) General Classifying the revenue of the several 
States in the manner indicated in 1 ante, particulars for the year 1926-27 are as 
follows :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE.—SOURCES, 1926-27. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
ToTaL REVENUE. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ a 
Taxation .. .. |11,930,050 | 6,411,936 | 4,502,340 2,798,292 | 1,211,343 | 1,229,823 28,083,784 
d : 7 
be anit tad “ae . |25,659,672 |15,610,901 | 7,900,383 | 6,058,724 5,137,966 970,437 61,338,083 
nd eae .- | 2,214,012 410,278 | 1,427,677 297,131 550,912 75,671 4,975,681 
b- - 
wadys Riot ny . | 2,917,411 | 2,127,159 | 1,095,338 703,816 |a1,126,544 | b 644,859 8,615,127 
Miscellaneous .. | 1,428,421 | 2,568,426 | 1,222,049 926,934 | 1,724,068 119,430 7,989,328 
Total .. 144,149,566 |27,128,700 |16,147,787 |10,784,897 | 9,750,833 | 3,040,220 /111,002,003 


Per Heap oF PoPpuLaTION. 


eal fe dl. £6.04 6.8 2) 2 a0 Soe ee See 
Taxation .. one iS” LS) 3 14 11 S 2 4 418 10 3 4 0 514 6 212s 
Public works and 
services ee LO ole 1 ps oe) $10.2 [10 13.14] 8 1e  *% 210 8728 2-6 
Land ae ae Ors LE [i aga a tae 010 6 pe ee Ory =z 016 4 
Commonwealth sub- 
sidy oe ‘ aid 2.10 1 410 1 410 LL. 4.46 SO CS, Oo 6 We WR 
Miscellaneous (Oi Wa ELON ad i ye." 132.3 411 0 Oray” 2 i G2 
Total vs 28 16 20) Lh LER AS 6 Aa) 10 ZO, 2b) 24 42} 74, 3S 18 310 


(a) Including special grant of £353,112 in respect of 1925-26 not previously brought to account, and 
£212,793 for 1926-27. (b) Including special grant of £378,000. 

In connexion with the item Public Works and Services, it should be borne in mind 
that services performed by the Government in one State may, in another, be carried out 
by a Board or Trust. For instance, in New South Wales and Western Australia the 
tramway systems are controlled by the Government, while in the other States ownership 
is largely vested in Trusts or private companies. Harbour and river services and water 
supply and sewerage are also controJled in some cases by the State and in others by Trusts. 


The magnitude of the revenue per head from public works and services in the case of 
Western Australia is mainly due to the fact that the number of miles of railway in that 
State is large compared with the population, while the revenue earning power of the 
railways is also high. In New South Wales and Western Australia the revenue from 
tramways is also included. 


(ii) Relative Importance of Various Sources. The following table indicates the 
relative importance of the different sources of revenue in the several States, by 


showing the percentage which each item of revenue bears on the total for the State for 
the year 1926-27 :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE.—PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS, 1926-27. 


| 


Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria Q’land. | 8. Aust.) W. Aust.) Tas. | o All 
sl he Sin > Sg 

Taxation te .. | 27502 | 23/64 | 27:88 | 25/95 | 19°42 | 46°45 | 25°30 
Public works and services .. | 58.12 | 57.54 | 48.93 | 56.18 | 52.69 | 31.92 | 55.26 
Land ae ae aie 5.01 1.51 8.84 2.75 5.65 2.49 4.48 
Commonwealth subsidy ..| 6.61] 7.84] 6.78 | 6.53 | 11.55 | 21.21] 7.76 
Miscellaneous’ |<. |] 3.94) 9147 | 7.57 | 8.59 | 17.69 | 3.93 | 7.20 

Total av .. |100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 |100.00 |100.00 
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(iii) Revenue from Taxation.—(a) General. Prior to Federation, duties of Customs 
and Excise constituted the principal source of revenue from taxation. At present, the 
most productive State tax is the income tax, imposed in all the States, and representing 
for 1926-27 55 per cent. of the total taxation revenue. For 1926-27, stamp duties 
occupied second place. In addition to these, a State land tax and licence fees of various 
kinds are collected in all the States, while a dividend tax is levied in Western Australia. 
The total revenue from taxation collected by the States during the year 1926-27 was 
£28,083,784, details of which are set forth in the table hereunder :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1926-27. 


Taxation. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. |All States, 
= £ £ & £ £ 

Probate and succession duties 1,111,876 403,655] 242,187 66,366) 151,200] 3,199,263 
Other stamp duties . 1,059,655 556,581) 420,932/ 252,693! 220,200 4,262,024 
Land Tax bs 517,229 481,937} 367,318) 147,415] 114,322 1,631,091 
Income Tax 2,382,991 | 2,821,217] 1,359,437] a 619,140 599,550)15,521,962 
Licences .. xs 391,647 137,576 36,304 71,176} 50,039} 980,598 
Racing Taxation .. »432} 142,071 101,374 83,387 54,553! 22,020) 891,837 
Motor Taxation ¢ 479,323) b 804,903 b 288,727 42,007| 1,614,960 
Other Taxation ors 1,564 ma 30,485 32,049 
Total - |11,930,050) 6,411,936] 4,502,340) 2,798,292) 1,211,343 1,229,823/28,083, 784 


(a) Includes £273,613 Dividend Tax. (6) Not paid into Consolidated Revenue. 
(¢) Portion only—balance not paid into Consolidated Revenue, 


The total amount and the amount per head raised from taxation by the several 
State Governments during the five years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are given in the following 
table :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | } 

Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas | All States. 
TOTAL. 
a is £ 2 £ £ £ 

1922-23 | 7,799,118 | 4,077,046 | 3,330,885 | 1,816,776 987,558 | 728,175 |18,739,558 
1923-24 | 7,988,131 | 4,476,158 | 3,617,201 | 1,841,720 | 1,173,568 | 928,360 20,025,138 
1924-25 | 8,115,151 | 4,819,580 | 3,914,161 | 2,290,754 | 1,224,030 |1,306,361 21,670,037 
1925-26 | 8,850,877 | 5,179,269 | 4,104,122 | 2,660,419 | 1,418,050 |1,239,967 23,452,704. 
1926-27 |11,930,050 | 6,411,936 | 4,502,340 | 2,798,292 | 1,211,343 |1,229,823 28,083,784 
. Per Hap or Porunation, Rie 
ae ee Seta, rae OP bee wee LEEDS LOPE ee AHS SPA 
1922-23 320 is oe) PAG wb 2} 4 4 6 3 10 10 Zale Olea One Oo Mom 
1923-24 3) PA Bi Hae Mais Al 49 2 3 10 2 FG 45d 4 Og sige tg 
1924-25 3°12 0 2 1802 413 9 A Die TE aT, Sib 19.1) 3) 18. 10 
1925-26 aL ne AG 4015 ao 416 5 O63: 614 3515 1s 4 
1926-27 Oe Sat eo L4a Ly Siegal 4 18 10 3) 4:50 > 1476) 419 J 


During the period between 30th June, 1923, and 30th June, 1927, State revenue 
from taxation increased by about 50 per cent., the increase varying considerably in 
the different States and in the different sources of. taxation. During this period aha 
income tax collections expanded from £9,667,762 in 1922-23 to £15,521,962 in 1926-27, 
an increase of 60 per cent., which was principally due to the broadening of the 
basis of assessment and the raising of the rates of tax. This increase ocourred in every 
State, varying from 23 per cent. in Western Australia to 69 per cent, in Tasmania. 

Taking the States as a whole, taxation increased by £1 5s. 6d. per head during the 
period from 1922-23 to 1926-27, the most marked increase, £2 8s. Od., occurring in the 
~ oase of Tasmania. It may also be mentioned that Western Australia was the only a 
showing a decrease in taxation per head for the year 1926-27 as compared wit: 


1925-26. 
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(b) Probate and Succession Duties. 
in all the States, but the provisions of t. 
widely both in regard to the or 


A table showing the values of t 
(See Section E. Private Finance § 8 hereinafter.) 


ial years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are as follows :— 


were granted is given later. 


The duties collected for the finance 


dinary rates and t 
he estates in which-probates and letters o 
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Probate duties have been levied for many years 
he Acts governing the payment of duty differ 
hose which apply to special beneficiaries. 
f administration 


STATE PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES.—COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1929-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
ae £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 1,176,596 965,200 | 1,248,336 | 1,171,364 | 1,223,979 
Victoria. . Ls 697,482 798,315 802,333 | 940,609 1,111,876 
Queensland | ; 257,402 280,472 | 334,801 356,758 403,665 
South Australia .-. 205,382 191,373 225,999 269,332 242,187 
Western Australia 45,997 66,969 68,114 84,635 66,366 
Tasmania 56,530 71,750 | 88,404 | 74,370 | 151,200 
Total 2,439,389 | 2,374,079 | 2,767,987 2,897,068 | 3,199,263 


(c) Other Stamp Duties. 


probate and succession duties) for the years 19 


accompanying table :— 


STATE STAMP DUTIES.—COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


The revenue derived from stamp duties (exclusive of 


99-93 to 1926-27 is shown in the 


aa 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27 
= = —_——s 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 1,460,436 | 1,538,924 | 1,478,392 | 1,562,363 | 1,751,963 
Victoria. . ar 1,117,839 | 1,179,364 963,307 | 1,017,351 / 1,059,655 
Queensland ~~ 353,745 405,056 | 416,539 | 443,702 | 556,581 
South Australia .. 397,050 430,045 442,823 | 463,677 | 420,932 
Western Australia 173,453 194,176 | 204,108 | 231,407 252,693 
Tasmania 166,424 180,773 | 182,996 | 177,858 220,200 
Total 3,668,947 | 3,928,338 | 3,688,165 | 3,896,358 “4,262,024 
| | 


‘ 


(d) Land Tax. All the States impose a Land Tax, although Queensland, the last 
State to fall into line, collected its first levy in 1915-16. In the other States the impost 
is of long standing. In New South Wales the State Land Tax is levied on the unincor- 
porated portion of the western division of the State only, 


The following table shows the amount collected by means of such taxes daring the 


financial years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 
STATE LAND TAX.—COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27, 
sie cals os ad . me 
£ se on £ £ £ 
New South Wales 2,570 2,657 2,569 2,667 2.870 
Victoria. . iA 399.594 | 412,165 | 421,662 457.441 | 517,229 
Queensland 417,865 | 445,873 | 452,481 |, 468,020 | 481.937 
South Australia aes 197,107 184,226 185,681 244,132 367.318 
Western Australia 79,983 71,449 113,867 | 145,830 147,415 
Tasmania 97,352 | 120,657 | 124,114) 126,251 | 114.392 
‘Total 1,187,471 | 1,237,027 | 1,300,374 1,444,341 | 1,631,091. 
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(e) Income Taz. A tax on the incomes of persons, 
exertion or from property, 


rates, exemptions, etc., 


is also imposed in all the States. 
are widely divergent, but the general principles of the several 
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whether derived from personal 
As might be expected, the 


Acts are similar. The Dividend Duties Act of Western Australia supplied to a certain 
but, with the increasing 
was found necessary. 


extent the place of an income tax in that State in former years, 
demands upon the Treasury, the levying of a direct income tax 


The following table shows the total amount collected in t 
the years 1922-23 to 1926-27. 


dividend duty collected is included. 


he several States during 
In the case of Western Australia the amount of 


The total for 1926-27 represents an increase of over 37 per cent. on the collections 


in 1922-23. 
STATE INCOME AND DIVIDEND TAXES.—COLLECTIONS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
State. 1922-23, 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27, 
| 

—= ———— — _ | ——— — — a ae ee we 

£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. | 4,196,228 | 4,373,519 | 4,66],892 | 5,392,946 | 7,739,627 
Victoria. . a - | 1,514,256 | 1,702,483 | 2,076,656 | 2,238,429 | 2,382,991 
Queensland is | 2,149,607 | 2,300,044 | 2,509,913 | 2,617,253 | 2,821,217 
South Australia .. 903,460 | 894,283 | 1,268,898 | 1,422,993 | 1,359,437 
Western Australia 579,060 719,160 716,109 832,239 619,140 
Tasmania * 325,151 | -431,271 781,194 | 721,231 599,550 
Total : | 9,667,762 10,420,760 | 12,014,662 |13,225,091 15,521,962 


(f) Commonwealth and State Taxation. 


The table hereunder shows the combined 


Commonwealth and State taxation for each of the years 1922-23 to 1926-27, as well as 
the amount per head of population :— 


TOTAL COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. | 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Lease : 373,00 cA 
Ith taxation .. 49,885,017 (50,852,483 |62,836,690 164,373,005. |58;994.609 
ae 18,739,558 |20,025,138 |21°670,037 |23,452,704 [28,083,784 
Total . 168,624,575 |70,877,621 |74,505,727 (77,825,709 |87,078,593 
| =e SS — — a = 
Taxation per head— ' 
Boat tic woateh £8/17/1_ | £8/16/11 | £8/19/11 | £9/1/6 | £9/13/1 
State. £3/6/1 | £3/9/9 | #3/13/10 | £3/18/4 | £42” 
Total £12/3/7 | £12/6/7 | £12/13/8 | £12/19/9 | £14/5/0 


Whilst Customs and Excise revenue expanded during the period by £10,680,349. 


i Iting in a net increase 
d other Commonwealth taxation decreased by £1,570,557, resulting bag 
ei Commonwealth taxation of £9,109,792, the State taxation advanced by £9,344,226, 
the aggregate increase being £18,454,018. The amount per capita of total taxation 
° . . . 
has increased about 17 per cent. in the period under review. 


i I i te revenues is made 

iv) Public Works and Services. A very large proportion of Sta 
u Peon from public works and services under the control of the Governments. , 
The principal of these are railways and tramways, harbour works, and water supply 
and sewerage, while, in addition, State batteries for the treatment of auriferous ores 
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exist in Western Australia, and various minor revenue-producing services are rendered 
by the Governments of all States. For the year 1926-27 the aggregate revenue from 
these sources was £61,338,083, or 55 per cent. of the revenue from all sources. Details 
of revenue from public works and services for the year 1926-27 are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM PUBLIC WORKS AND SERVICES, 1926-27. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Victona. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. All States. 
— | ~ | — 
| 
£ £ S £ | = 2 oe 
Railways and tramways ..| 22,980,486/a13,373,119)a7,349,501 24,094,133) 3,869,301] a 542,165) 52,208,705 
Harbour services --| 1,401,017 213,111 83,242) 690,949) 279,034| = 2,667,353 
Public batteries att os - He = 21,921| == 21,921 
Water supply and sewerag 245,776) b 539,981 == 672,098) 498,272) - 1,956,127 
Other public services 1,032,393} 1,484,690) 467,640 601,544) 469,438) 428,272| 4,483,977 
Total =. ..| 25,659,672) 15,610,901| 7,900,383) 6,058,724) 5,137,966] 970,437} 61,338,083 
| | { | 
(a) Railways only. (6) Water supply only. 


(v) Lands. The revenue from the sale and rental of Crown lands has, with few 
exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet ordinary expenses. Where the rentals 
received are for lands held for pastoral or residential purposes such application of the 
revenue would appear justifiable. On the other hand, where the rentals are for mineral 
and timber lands, and in all cases of sales of lands, the proceeding is essentially a disposal 
of capital to defray current expenses, and is, therefore, open to criticism. The following 
table gives the revenue from sales and rentals of Crown lands for the year 1926-27 :— 


STATE LAND REVENUE, 1926-27. 


ae 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | All States. 
=| ——— = ss | = 
ae eee tee ee £ £ Soh! ag 
Sales Ac 99,915 80,605 | 6 | 138,751 | 208,793 25,317 | 553,387 
Rentals .. |2,114,097 329,673 |1,427,671 | 158,380 | 342,119 50,354 | 4,422,994 
Total .. |2,214,012 | 410,278 (1,427,677 | 297,131 | 550,912 75,671 | 4,975,681 
| ° 


(vi) Commonwealth Subsidy. The payments to the States of Commonwealth subsidy 
represent in each instance a considerable proportion of the States’ revenue, and for the 
year 1926-27 aggregated £8,615,127. A reference to the proposals to discontinue the 
_ payment of this subsidy will be found in Section B, §1. 3. of this chapter. The percentage 


represented by the subsidy received by each State for 1926-27 on the total revenue of 
that State is shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PAID TO EACH STATE, 1926-27. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. aul States. 
Commonwealth subsidy | 2,017,111 9,197,150] 1,006,888 768,816\41,141 
2,917, 2,127,159] 1,095,838] 703,816|a1,126,544| b 644,859 

Total revenue “. | 44,149,566] 27,128;700| 16,147,787|10,784,897] 977505833| 3,040,220 1110027008 
Percentage of subsid % % o% 9 9 9 

on revenue Ta BleL 7:34 6.78 ate) 11s oi°21 736 

| 

= 


(a) Including special grant of £353,112 in respect of 1925-26 not previously brought to 
cial gran’ 353,11 S accow: 
£212,793 for 1926-27. (b) Including special grant of £378,000. poe 
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(vii) Miscellaneous. In addition to the foregoing, there are in each State ceveral 
miscellaneous sources of revenue, including such items as interest, fines, fees, etc., which 


for the year 1926-27 aggregated £7,989,328. Of this amount, interest was responsible 
for £4,737,410. 


Division Il.—Expenditure. 


1. General.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
Funds are :— 


(a) Interest and sinking funds in connexion with public debt. 
(6) Working expenses of railways and tramways. 

(c) Justice. 

(d) Police. 

(e) Penal establishments. 

(f) Education. 

(g) Medical and charitable expenditure. 

(A) All other expenditure. 


Of these, that of working expenses of railways and tramways was the most 
important, and for the year 1926-27 represented about 38 per cent. of the aggregate 
expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Next in importance for that year 
was the item of interest and sinking fund in connexion with the public debt, then. 
education, medical and charitable expenditure, and police, in the order named. 


2. Total Expenditure—The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Funds 
in the several States, and the expenditure per head of population during each of the 
years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are given in the table hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE.—CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


7 
} 
Year. N.S.W. | Tasmania. | All States. 


/ 
W. Aust. | 


| | 
| 
Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. 


‘ TOTAL. 


fe Ms a) £ G2 lghtint £ £ 
1922-23 |35,342,436 21,611,309 112,784,382 8,426,517 |7,612,856 |2,472,523 | 88,250,023 
1923-24 |37,251,419 [23,050,968 13°416,332 8,985,599 8,094,753 (2,658,382 | 93,456,453 
1924-25 |39,579,058 24,170,483 14,880,288 | 9,680,037 8,439,844 2,675,618 | 99,425,328 
1925-26 |39,814,335 25,559,583 16,154,404 10,460,943 8,907,308 |2,698,262 103,594,835 
1926-27 |42,690,634 [27,744,903 16,490,054 11,884,947 9,722,588 |2,855,077 {111,339,103 


PreR Heap or PoPpuLATION. 


Peewee 6) Cott Le send, Dee ce eo cae del | G80 dy 
foo oe lo mir eae ns Lt Os) LO. 4004) 16m 8 2oeiee? 6S aby 6-21.) 1613.78. 
aga Jase atoolOs 46 4s 8 | 16 10. Oel7 eo Geo 7 "12 2-8). 16 & “5 
Tove Onme uel tease 4 bt! Oo) PhO oO lio dalzd oe eile) Oo 8 | LEIS tI 
1G95 OG MME Ge ONL lol oS of) Loglouee pe leelOe bp i2a 18.08 112 § 8.) 17 6 3 
TOI6- 27 ise Se oe 4 2 Le to oO? 1s ele 6 NS oly [ls 4 17 


Details of the expenditure are given in the next table, 
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8. Details of Expenditure for 1926-27.—(i) General. The following table“shows the 


total expenditure and expenditure per head under each of the principal items : 


STATE EXPENDITURE.—DETAILS, 1926-27. 
i Py ae ai | rae | a - | 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’Jand. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
——— _ => = L — | — —_ =-- — os 
TOTAL, 
af z = Se 
| £ PS, a £ <2 £ £ 
Public debt (interest, | dead ? 
sinking fund, etc.) 8,719,314 7,516,575), 4,831,250 | 4,034,471 '3,801,87 | 1,164,916 | 29,568,404 
Railways and tramways | | ee | ell ag e ‘ 
(working expenses) 17,725,126 |a10,234,301 !66,493,329 63,871,089 }2,921,235 | b 555,641 | 41,790,721 
Justice ry 573,219 292,383| 182,320 78,503 | 93,019 | 23,976 1,243,420 
Police ue 24 |, £ 2O0;087, 872,555| 563,391 262,140 | 215,908 | 88,725 3,202,736 
Penal establishments 174,902 114,397 | 44,255 | 46,306 | 25,400 14,193 | 419,453 
Education .. .. | 4,105,691 2,578,782 1,522,893 917,452 | 675,562 305,873 | 10,101,203 
Medical and charitable | 2,171,021 1,293,727| 649,316 485,609 | 410,473 160,800 5,170,946 
All other expenditure 8,031,344 4,847,233 | 2,204,200 | 2,139,377 2,079,113 | 540,953 | 19,842,220 
Total . |42,690,634 | 27,744,903 |16,490,954 11,834,947 |9,722,588 2,855,077 |111,339,103 
Per Heap or PoPULATION. 
Css actS. 2d. Satoh Saar dAltg. & ie Se2es fee 
Public debt (interest, | | eT 
sinking fund, etc.).. 314 3 4 710 56 9 6 72 6 1S t Oks 1S TSes 41611 
Railways and tramways : | 
(working expenses) 710 11a 19 7 OY 8742 | O6 16 8) at os 16211 9 617 0 
Justice 05 0.410 O.8 B10 4.2 0 2 910 2 i 02 3 Os 
Police ats Rye 010 38 010 2 012.9 O:..9.7 Sip) 10 5b 0 Si 010 6 
Penal establishments 01 6 On 01 ae Oe SO De oe oa s or 4 
Education .. 8 115 0 Lows 114 6 LISe Sah. Sid Ses a aS? 3 
Medical and charitable 018 6 Q.45.2% | 014 9 017 2 | if & 0 15..0 016 11 
All other expenditure Bellow 216.8) 210 87] 345 eS S18 | 210 4 > a Ss 
fi ae] Me et r 
Total 18° "3. 2S Lo: 4 ae | 18 18°10 | 20 17 11 25 13 5 13 511/18 411 


* (a) Including 9.79 miles of electric tramways operated by the Victorian Railways. (b) Railways only. 


(ii) Relative Importance of Various Items. The relative importance of the items 
varies considerably, and the following table shows for each State the percentage under 
each item on the total expenditure :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE.—PERCENTAGES OF ITEMS, 1926-27. 


Particulars, _N.8.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | All | 
| | | Be 
a ee es ee ee 
0 o | ry ry | o i) | 9, 
| debt (interest, sinking fund, | i 7h VN eh ad tard | Reade 
ete.) .. Kis eA es 20.42 27.09 29.30 | $4.09 33. | i 

Railways and tramways (working | | o “ 7 ie 
expenses) a ae om 41.50 | a86.89 | 6839.37 | 632.71 80.04 | 619.46 37.53 
Justice .. Pa | 1.34 1,06 1.10 0.66 0.96 0.84 LAS 
Police .. oe if ape OL 8.15 3.42 2.22 2.22 8.11 2.88 
Penal establishments 0.41 0.41 0.27 0 39 0.27 0.50 0.38 
Education po ni 9.62 9.28 9.23 7.75 6.95 | 10.71 9.07 
Medical and charitable Feat 5.09 4.66 3.94 | 4.10 4.22 5.63 4.19 
All other expenditure 18.81 17.47 13.37 | 18.08 21.388 18.95 18.27 
Total . | 100.00 | 100.00 / 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


(a) Including 9.79 miles of electric tramways operated by the Victorian Railways. (b) Railways only. 


The interest and sinking fund on the public debt, together with the working 
expenses of the railways and tramways, represented for the year 1926-27 about 64 per 


cent. of the aggregate State expenditure, a proportion which has been maintained with 
great regularity for many years past. 
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Division [!.—Balances. 


1. Position on 30th June, 1927.—On various occasions in each of the States the 
revenue collected for a financial year has failed to provide the funds requisite for defraying 
the expenditure incurred during that year, the consequent deficit being usually liquidated 
either by cash obtained from trust funds, or by the issue of Treasury bills. During the 
period of financial stress resultant upon the crisis of 1893 and the drought conditions of 
succeeding years, the accumulated overdrafts of several of the States: grew very rapidly, 
and the position now is that no State has a credit balance. The situation on 
30th June, 1927, was as follows :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND BALANCES, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Debit Balance. 
i Net Debit 
State. ener ; ee Balance. 
l a 
Overdraft. | treasury Bills. 
£ a5 a 

New South Wale 3,246,185 ee 3.246,185 
Victoria a 616,203 977,505 1,593,708 
Queensland a 1,328,188 re 1.328,188 
South Australia .. 1,050 050 bes 1,050,050 
Western Australia 129,295 6,140,087 | 6,269.382 
Tasmania 209,408 349,401 | 558,809 
Total 6,579,329 7,466,993 14,046,322 


§ 3. State Trust Funds, 


‘1. Nature.—In addition to the moneys received as revenue and paid to the credit 
of their respective Consolidated Revenue Funds, considerable sums are held by the State 
Governments in trust for various purposes. In most of the States also, sinking funds 
for the redemption of public debt are provided, and the moneys accruing thereto are 
paid to the credit of the appropriate trust funds. A similar course is followed in the 
case of municipal sinking funds placed in the hands of the Governments. _In all the States 
except New South Wales, life assurance companies operating are reyuired to deposit a 
substantial sum in cash or approved securities with the Government, and these deposits 
help to swell the trust funds. Various other deposit accounts, superannuation funds, 
suspense accounts, etc., also find a place. The trust funds have at various times enabled 
the several State Treasurers to tide over awkward financial positions, but the propriety 
of allowing deficits to be liquidated in this manner is open to question. 


2. Extent.—The amount of trust funds held on the 30th June, 1927, was as 


follows :— 
STATE TRUST FUNDS, 30th JUNE, 1927. 
Particulars. N.S.W Victoria. Q’land 8. Aust, | W. Aust, ‘Tasmania. All States. 
£ £ £ £ | a es | £ 
, of , | 2 
SOR Le 20,009,040 10,946,489 Dr.2,864,647, 849,928 20,261,880 2,283,384/51,986,074 
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§ 4. State Loan Funds. 


Division I.—Loan Expenditure. 


1. General.—_-So far back as the year 1842, revenue collections were supplemented 
with borrowed moneys, the earliest loan being by New South Wales for the purpose of 
assisting immigration, at rates of interest varying from 23d. to 54d. per £100 per diem, 
or approximately from 4} per cent. to 8 per cent. per annum. Australian public borrow- 
ing, however, is mainly due to the fact that the State Governments, in addition to ordinary 
administrative duties, undertake functions which in other countries are usually entrusted 
to local authorities or left to private enterprise. Foremost amongst these are the 
constructien and control of the railway systems, but loan moneys have largely been used 
for improvements to harbours and rivers, and the construction of water supply and. 
sewerage works. The State loan expenditure and public debt thus differ very materially 
from those of most European countries, and from those of the Commonwealth, where 
such expenditure was very largely incurred for purposes of defence, or in the prosecution 
of war. As shown above, the State debts consist chiefly of moneys raised and expended 
with the object of assisting the development of the resources ot the country, and are, 
to a very large extent, represented by tangible assets. 


2. Loan Expenditure, 1926-27.—For the year ended 30th June, 1927, State 
expenditure from loan funds was £36,683,177, New South Wales with a total of £10,422,270 
and Victoria with £9,277,180 being the principal contributors to this amount. Expendi- 
ture on railways and tramways is a very heavy item, but in recent years the settlement 
of returned soldiers upon the land has absorbed large sums. Details for the year for 
each State are given in the following table :— 


STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1926-27. 
a | ; ae | 
Heads of Expenditure. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. } Tasmania.!| All States. 


 — _ —.-- i— — 


- £ £ £ = | = x ss 
Railways and tramways| 6,380,610) 1,821,005'°2,470,083) 2,460,555) 674,669) 29,824). 13,836,746 
Water supply, sewerage | in 
and water comserva- | 
eee cee : y aun 1,541,900; 119,563) 1,253,390) 441,845) or 4,462,316 
arbours, rivers, etc. 2,200,976; 1,104,345) 155,511) 874,582) 376,098) 225, | £936, 
Honds ani see ; | 376, 8 | a5f) 4,936,649 
ublic buildings an 472,969 407,876) 196,984) $42,707) 117,483 50,29 588,: 
Development of mines, ie ; Sous tartan ai 
te 87,598 


Cr. 119,608) 1,690,388, 77,720) 


| 
| 
| 


87,598 


etc. oe ai aR 
Advances to settlers ../Cr. 34,554 

"Le srkieys 
J 


Land purchases for ‘20720 95,207 


settlement. . ..| 494,767 12,055. Or. 247,146 

Loans to local bodies .. “A 600| 451,276] 3,768,747; 21,625) 64.911] 4,307 
2 ‘ 62 159 

Rabbit-proof fences .. 5,399] $2,837| 25,801] — 15,375| acts eal 
Other Public works an wi 7 Sa 
purposes .. .. (Cr. 203,515] 2,501,354) 85,082) - 384,215) 703,368) 128,961) 3,549,415 
Total .. ..| 10,422,270] 9,277,180| 3,598,957| 8,042,018 4,113,054, $29,698) 36,683,177 

| | > > 


(a) Including £1,893,740 for Blectticity supply. 
(b) Includes £3,456,539 adjustments on account of previous years. 


3. Loan Expenditure, 1922-23 to 1926-27.—The following table gives the loan 
expenditure during each of the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 
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STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | | 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Qland. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States. 


£ | £ £ £ | £ £ £ 

1922-23 | 9,794,019 | 8,764,306 | 3,701,750 | 3,480,281 |3,389,299 |1,153,645 [30,283,300 
1923-24 | 7,735,480 | 8,407,526 | 4,650,199 | 3 971,938 [3,936,833 | 712,214 |29,414,190 
1924-25 | 9,175,686 | 8,799,531 | 4,081,741 | 3,520,305 14,099,021 | 242,485 |29,918,769 
1925-26 |11,180,482 | 8,001,375.| 3,905,863 5,551,534 |4,078,686 | 540,152 |33,258,092 


1926-27 |10,422,270 | 9,277,180 | 3,598,957 | 8,942,018 |4,113,054 | 329,698 |36,683,177 


| | 
| 
| 


‘ Per Hap oF PoPuLATION. 


Eredar ree 08. ath Se send Sah Se le ule tr 65 MO ume moons EP eta, 
1922-23 fisiiy Well Vay teh 8} 4 13 11 6) 15) (8990 7 es ieo ae oe Olan 
1923-24 SES LIS 5 SNS 514 8 MIE GCSE eG jsp ae) fe Br” ss 
1924-25 a ate oar Go: (OTe? Up ty ee) 6 TOP Eo OTS or 2a) eee DO 
1925-26 | 417 8 reuse U8 ATO MO Ge LOST 73) (20. 19) 2 2a O te 9 fy A 
248 OHS, BMS fo esl Sy VoD LONI 2h PLO Ss (§ (0). 8? 


1926-27 | 


The loan expenditure per head of population varies in the different States and in’ 
different years, reaching its highest point for the five years under review in South 
Australia in 1926-27 with £15 15s. 9d. per head, and its lowest in Tasmania in 1924-25 
with £1 2s. 3d. per head. 

4. Total Loan Expenditure to 30th June, 1927.—(i) General. The total loan 
expenditure of the States from the initiation of borrowing to the 30th June, 1927, 
amounted to £661,306,695. The purposes for which this sum was expended are shown 
in the following table :— 


TOTAL STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Heads of Expenditure. W.8. Ww Victoria. | Q’land. S$, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | All States. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Railways and tramways |127,563,128| 69,455,840|57, 345,178] 28,728,256] 21,783,347) 6,922,406)311,798,155 
_ Telegraphs and _ tele- 
phones . ..| 1,762,095 a 996,687| 991,772) 332,293] 142,410) 4,225,157 
Water supply, sewerage 
and water comserva- 
tion ~~ .. | 44,850,388] 22,195,034) 6,806,822} 18,659,361) 7,817,254 .. ~ {100,328,859 
Harbours, rivers, ete. \ | 96 590,750| 10,209,550] 5,020,661| 9,808,929] 5,785,712] 6,129,297) 63,474,900 
Roads and bridges 
Defence Be ~.| 1,457,536] 149,323] 363,085} 291,615 vs 128,224] 2,389,783 
Public buildings ‘7 | g'924,315| 4,917,029] 3,403,116) 2,428,867) 1,292,332) 1,601,296/ 22,561,955 
. 7 472,858| 235,000) 4,239,430 


Immigration. . ; 748,501; 20,000] 2,763,071 
Development of mines, : 

ete. a es ‘ 520,421; t 2,208,096]. 2,728,517 
ee ee Pt Pa0t,76 1,784,327|  324,662| 2,716,875 

tlemen =e a é ,767 784,32 324,662] 2,716,875 
‘Lavanoes to uottlers “< (l/c, 686,070 }33,767,104| 2,979,389/14 4’5¢0/461| 15,400,682| 510,751 }80,472,087 
Loans to local bodies . . x 1,827,664| 4,361,582| 3,768,747; 69,150] 1,489,204| 11,516,347 
Rabbit-proof fences ..| 322,933] 507,824| 399,053) 223,495] 828,703]. 1,782,008 
Other public works an 

purposes .. "| 9,850,150] 16,680,141|11,420,236 3,698,623) 9,271,683] 4,923,704] 65,789,537 

Total .. _ . 1230,027,642|160,199,930/95,858,730| 85,334,453] 65,086,773|24,799,167/661,306,695 


The figures in the table show the amounts actually spent, and differ from those 
given later in the statements relating to the public debt, which represent the amount of 
loans still unpaid. The statement above includes all expenditure, whether the loans 
have been repaid or are still in existence. In the public debt statement, however, loans 
repaid are not included, and in the case of loans still outstanding, each is shown according 
to the amount repayable at maturity, and not according to the amount originally 
available for expenditure. 

(ii) Relative Importance of Items, The relative importance of the various items of 
loan expenditure is indicated in the following table, which gives the percentage of each 
loan on the total Joan expenditure in each State and for the States as a whole to 30th 


June, 1927 :— 
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TOTAL STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1927.—PERCENTAGES 
OF ITEMS. 
Heads of Hxpenditure. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. Ww. Aust. | Tas. | oo 
2 eat | | = 
% | <% | en eo Soom % 
Railways and tramways | 55.46 43.36 | 59.82 33.67 33.47 | 27.91 | 47.15 
Telegraphs and telephones} 0.77 -. | 1.04) 1.16 0.51 0.57 | 0.64 
Water supply, sewerage aries | a / | an 
and water conservation | 19.50 13.86 | 7.10 21289 He isOr 5 15.17 
Harbours, rivers, etc. 11.53 6.37 | 5.24 11.49 | 8.89 | 24.72 9.60 
Roads and bridges } | ) 4 
Defence ce oe 0.63 0.09 | 0.38 | 0.34 ak 0.52 0.36 
Public building 4 O.89 | uo Olu. oOe 2.84 Loy 6.46 | 3.41 
Immigration .. 0.32 | 0.01 | 2.88 0.73 | 0.95] 0.64 
Development of mines, 
etc. a6) ae 0.32 3.39 / 0.41 
Land purchases for settle- a5 f 2.09 eae 
ment “° 5 4 2. - | - 96) 
Advances to settlers 0.28 } 21.08 | 3.11 hl 17.53) 23.664) ~ 2.06) 12.17 
Loans to local bodies Gc UD IE BY ass: 4.42 O41 6.00 | 1.74 
Rabbit-proof fences 0:14] 0.22] 0.42}, 0.264.050 «4 )00a% 
Other public works and | | | 
purposes .. | 4.28 | 10.38] 11.91 | 4.33 | 14.24 | 19.85 | 8.44 
Total 100.00 | 100.00 |100.00 | 100.00 |100.00 | 100.00 1100.00 


Division 1.—State Public Debts. 


1. General.—The first government loan raised in Australia was obtained by New 
South Wales in 1842. This and nine other loans prior to 1855 were all procured 
locally. In the last-mentioned year, Australia approached the London market, the 
occasion being the placing of the first instalment of the New South Wales 5 per cent. 
loan for £683,300. Victoria first appeared as a borrower in 1854, and made its first 
appearance on the London market in 1859. In the other States the first public loans 
were raised in the following years :—Queensland 1861, South Australia 1856, Western 
Australia 1845, and Tasmania 1867. 


2. State Debts, 1923 to 1927.—The table hereunder shows the State public debts 
and the amounts owing per head of population at the 30th June in each year from 1923 
to 1927 inclusive. The totals include sums advanced by the Commonwealth to the States 
for settling returned soldiers on the land, and for this reason they differ in some cases 
from those given in previous issues. On the transfer of the Queensland State Savings 
Bank business to the Commonwealth Bank in 1920, Queensland Government securities 
were handed to the latter for the Savings Bank current account credit balance and for 
amounts owing on account of Advances to Settlers and Workers’ Dwellings. This 
transaction added a total of £5,936,916 to the Public Debt without involving any additional 
borrowing. Repayments reduced this amount at 30th June, 1927, to £4,044,734. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS, 30th JUNE, 1923 TO 1927. 


| | | 1 
Date. N.S.W. | Victoria, Q land. | 8. Aust, W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States. 
. 5 Ye = syn me ‘ ie ie a id 
Toran 
£ £ : | £ £ ee 
30th June, 1923.. | 197,936,092 | 118,562,029] 88,005,001 | 65,451,873] 58,485,555) 22,438,091 [550,878,641 
» 1924.. | 224,179,515) 120,946,326] 90,560,900| 70,016,829] 62,765,782| 23.732,685 |592,202,037 
» 1925.. | 215,331,110) 128,445,565) 96,389,067] 74,780,835) 64,493,261| 23,894,416 603,334,254 
»  1926.. | 223,504,771) 138,754,989 102,316,866 | 81,473,624] 70,806,921) 24,477,590|641,334.761 
» 1927.. | 240,781,363 | 146,404,530/105,734,916 | 90,284,162] 71,501,913) 24,516,688| 679,228,572 
Par Heap oF PoprpuLation, 
—_— aaa [= 
Pe Same 18 £ es id, £8 & a | Si ood: Se. ates that Hy 
30th June, 1923.. | 90 5 6] 7315 0/109 4 9| 12515 9/168 0 1|10419 2| 961611 
oy be O24. ip 00. 10 She 78love 3109. 8.91 182. 10 Ld a Seagh Jil) 6) oa homo une 
» _ 1926.. | 94°15 7) Ye17 6112 14 2) 187 18" 9) 175) 4 101) 11S 16 Odo 
» 1926..]/ 96 8 8) 8117 9/116 7 0] 14517 9] 188.14 9] 11618 21106 5 10 
» LORTER LOL 6) 7.) Sad) “8 | 106) 1S OG 86S de Sets Ger yao; aoe 
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: The greatest increase in indebtedness was experienced in New South Wales, which 

added £42,845,271 during the period under review. The public debt of the whole of the 
States increased during the same period bv £128,344,931, or at the rate of £32,000,000 
per annum. 

The amount of States Public Debt at 30th June, 1927, which it is proposed shall 
be taken over by the Commonwealth Government-in the terms of the Financial Agree- 
ment referred to in Division B., Section I. 3 ante, is £672,120,415. i 
reconciled with the total shown in this paragraph, as follows :— 


Gross Public Debt of States at 30th June, 1927 
Deduct— 


Amount to be written off Seldier Settlement Loans to 


This figure is 
= £ 
679,223,572 


States on ratification of agreement »+ 6,000,000 
Balance of Northern Territory Loans and _ Port 
Augusta—Oodnadatta Railway Loans taken over 
from South Australia 2,103,157 
7,103,157 
Total States Debts at 30th June, 1927, to be taken over .. £672,120,415 


3. Place of Flotation of Loans.—(i) For each State. As pointed out previously, the 
yearly loans, usually for comparatively small amounts, were raised locally, but, with the 
increasing demand for loan funds and the more favourable terms offering in the London 
market, the practice of raising loans in London came into vogue, and for many years 
local flotations, except for short terms or small amounts, were comparatively infrequent. 
In more recent years, however, the accumulating stocks of money in Australia seeking 
investment have led to the placing of various redemption and other loans locally, with 
very satisfactory results. Moreover, certain loans have been placed in New York on 
account of all States. The following table gives particulars of loans outstanding on 
the 30th June, 1927, which had been floated abroad and in Australia respectively :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS, 30th JUNE, 1927. _ 


Floated Abroad. | Floated in Australia. 
joe a He Gross 
State. iB ti P t 
be Amount. on Total Amount. eh cbial Pultie Debt. 
Debt. | Debt. 
£ eo = Sh ae 
New South Wales (a)154,941,841 64.35 85,839,522 | 35.65 | 240,781,363 
Victoria (b) 54,729,137 | 37.38 91,675,393 | 62.62 | 146,404,530 
Queensland .. (c} 65,930,133 | 62.35 39,804,783 | 37.65 105,734,916 
South Australia (d) 36,712,220 | 40.66 53,571,942 | 59.34 90,284,162 
Western Australia (e) 49,309,312 | 68.96 22,192,601 | 31.04 71,503,913 
Tasmania 13,290,550 | 54.21 11,226,138 | 45.79 24,516,688 
Total (f)374,913,193 | 55.20 304,310,379 | 44.80 | 679,223,572 


floated in New York, (d) Including £770,574, floated in New York, 
(e) Including £1,541,149, floated in New York. 
(f) Including £19,803,408, floated in New York. 


(a) Including £10,273,972, 

(b) Including £1,926,436, tioated in New York. 

(c) Including £5,291,277, floated in New York. 

(ii) Total, All States. The next table shows particulars of the aggregate State 
indebtedness at the end of the years 1922-23 to 1926-27. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS, 30th JUNE, 
1923 TO 1927. 


| Floated Abroad. Floated in Tineraita! | 
| Total 
é d P Percentage | p,y); F 
‘oak Amount. ! Teal Amount, a Total Publ Det. 
| Debt. | Debt. 
: i | G ‘ | rE 550 ane 641 
30th June, 1925 309,216,201 56.13 241,662,440 43.87 50,878, 64 
> 1924 339 498,422 57.33 252,703,615 | 42.67 692,202,037 
: 1925 336.866,567 55.83 266,467,687 | 44.17 603,334,254 
% 1926 359,224,734 56.01 282,110,027 43.99 641,334,761 
3 1927 374,913,19 55.20 304,310,379 | 44.80 679,223,572 
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In the course of four years the oversea indebtedness of the States has increased by 
£65,696,992, while the local indebtedness has increased by £62,647,939. In other words. 
the Australian proportion had on 30th June, 1927, grown to more than three-sevenths. 


The total indebtedness of the States increased during the year 1926-27 by 
£37,888,811, and is accounted for chiefly by a loan of £10,000,000 floated in New York 
by the New South Wales Government and by loans from the Commonwealth 
Government, which has either advanced money to the States, or acted as agent in 
obtaining loans from London and New York. The sums raised have been largely spent 
in settling returned soldiers on the land, in constructing silos for wheat storage, and 
in providing employment through the medium of local bodies. 


> 


4. Rates of Interest.—(i) At 30th June, 1927. As mentioned previously, the highest 
rate of interest paid for the earliest State loans was fivepence farthing per £100 per diem, 
or, approximately, 8 per cent. per annum. At present the rates vary from 7} per cent. 
to 1 per cent., no fewer than twenty-eight separate rates being involved. It is probable 
however, that the debt at the higher rates will largely increase in the future, since 
conversion can scarcely be effected at present at a lower rate of interest than 5 per cent. 
The average rate payable on the aggregate indebtedness is more than 4% per cent. For 
the separate States the average varies considerably, being lowest in the case of Western 
Australia and highest in that of South Australia, the difference between these two average 
rates being slightly less than 4 per cent. The table hereunder gives particulars of the 
rates of interest payable at the 30th June, 1927 :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE, 36th JUNE, 1927. 


i] | 
f eee ie | / 
ata N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania, Total. 
% £ £ ie £ £ ‘ £ 
7k .. | 2,811,068 | 565,814 | 769,222 | 513,564 | 1,380,000| 268,649] 5.808.317 
7 Ae = a 2,465,838 a ¥ S 2,465,838 
£6/15/2 .. | 1,250,000} 613,248 | * 10,742 a 477,802 Ee 2'351,792 
£6/14 =. $8 A 67,026 a 500,000 19,280 "586,306 
6h : | 6,500,000 .. | 8,100,690 | 3,000,000 | 250,000 | 3,886,965 | 16,237°655 
ee .. | 4,535,099 | 5,480,743 | 1,580,780 | 1,730,158 | 1,939,883 900,000 | 16,16€,663 
£6/2/2.. : be 362,000 id $62,000 
RGAIS ry 0k: of coe ih. (SaG00d = ze as 386,000 
6 19,173,016 | 5,897,624 | 6,530,265 | 16,324,992 | 6.762,298 | 1,599,662 | 56.987°857 
53 19,112,911 nf i. .. 1,500,000 ee 20,612,211 
£5 /13 /2 = Pe < 28,796 a :4 *'28'796 
o} 43,333,664 21,025,012 15,546,844 | 10,568,628 | 4,865,675 | 2,346,260 | 101,589,033 
Bie oe os oe wis <& 200,000 
5/6/11 .. | 2,124,411 | $8,553,124 | 501,241 | 522,288 | 1,045,559 600,000 : 
£5/5/3 .. | ” 85,405 | 1,581,146 | _ 809,780 67,000 | "87058 | _ $416s5 | s'a7e's7e 
5 ‘1 | 31,782}593 17,840,886 7,928,990 | 14,336,584 | 2,499,178 | 1,691,387 | 76,0792568 
vo 
% 40, we Ne 4 “ 14 
5 44,975,849 49,875,600 24,974,583 | 19,830,915 | 14,988,725 | 3,306,494 157,447°166 
if he ee 8,535,980 | 1,500,000 ~ Z 8,035,980 
4} + | 12,295,900 | 1,513,567 | 5,718,962 | 321,650 | 6,473,048 | 325,980 | 96°645°007 
} a $5 ished & e ni 140,750 140,750 
4 20,745,289 | 5,205,785 | 12,726,494 | 7,455,357 | 9,552,118 | 4,842'036 | 60,027°079 
3h 1,911,650 | 220,000 | 2,025,800 | 3,393,955 | 1,000,000 eS, 83550,905 
3h 14,018,456 | 12,618,436 | 15,245,826 | 5,566,910 | 11,045,185 | 4,796,690 | 63°201'503 
3 16,626,752 | 9,635,611 | 5,489,383 | 5,123,370 | 4,850,000 | 450,000 | 42°175°116 
1 wi 302,004 rs se 2/288,584 ee 27590,588 
Totai .. [240,781,363 146,404,530 |105,784,916 | 90,284,162 | 71,501,918 | 24,516,688 | 679,293 579 
Average rate £5/0/3 | £4/18/1 | £4/16/0 | £5/0/6 £4/11/6 | £4/18/2 £4/18/2 


(ii) All States, 1923 to 1927. The rapid increase recently in the eiihints beari 
interest at the higher rates is exhibited in the table hereunder, which shows the netedae 
amount of indebtedness at the several rates of interest at the 30th June in each of the 
years 1923 to 1927 :— 


Srate Pusric Depts. 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE, 30th JUNE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Rate of Interest. 


% 

7} 

74 

a es 
£6/15/2 
£6/14/- 
6k i“ 
£6/7/-.. 
6 


£6/3/6.. 
£6/2/2.. 
£6/1/3.. 
6 3 


£4/14/3 
44 ny 


Total 


Average rate 


30th June, 30th June, 30th June, 30th June, 30th June, 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
144,015 144,015 a a mn 
5,790,670 5,890,671 5,828,917 5,808,317 5,808,317 
2,466,091 2,466,091 2,466,091 2,465,838 2,465,838 
2,369,792 2,369,792 2,369,792 2,351,792 2,351,792 
a6 519,280 610,925 * 593,979 586,306 
16,306,663 16,317,190 16,287,355 16,284,855 16,237,655 
16,209,463 16,209,463 16,209,463 16,166,663 16,166,663 
5,696,341 266,430 164,644 116,804 900 
‘ee #6 502,000 502,000 +: 
362,000 362,000 362,000 
Ts i 386,000 386,000 386,000 
29,807,617 33,475,342 54,977,437 56,922,714 56,287,857 
32,539,261 30,677,685 28,164,742 27,424,452 20,612,211 
28,796 28,796 28,796 28,796 28,796 
66,573,879 80,310,921 92,708,890 112,814,049 101,586,083 
we a Be 200,000 200,000 
8,357,218 8,357,218 8,357,218 8,346,618 8,346,618 
2,980,759 2,472,947 2,472,874 2,472,874 2,472,874 
24,082,463 16,230,527 15,967,072 30,465,322 76,079,568 
Johny a4 me Re 140,000 
38,526,496 91,632,861 111,693,813 137,150,908 157,447,166 
1,050,000 350,000 100,000 200,000 200,000 
2,406,010 1,335,980 6,585,980 | 6,835,980 8,035,980 
BORON 18,106,000 18,237,931 <A . 
39: a ors aa os 
38,823,200 44,921,339 81,458,870 32,459,186 26,645,007 
874,410 874,410 778,150 178,150 140,750 
77,444,696 69,731,637 60,868,665 60,559,695 60,027,079 
11,583,660 10,027,900 9,786,705 9,053,530 8,550,905 
102,811,575 93,081,666 70,393,496 64,027,001 63,291,503 
46,005,168 46,403,876 45,566,428 44,677,065 42,175,116 
sh a2 ae 2,480,173 2,590,588 
550,878,641 592,202,037 603,334,254 | 641,334,761 679,228,572 
£4/13/0 £4/14/4 £4/16/11 £4/17/0 £4/18/2 
{ 


The increase in the average rate started in 1912, but was accelerated by the war, 


which has virtually made 5 per cent. the present minimum rate of interest for gilt-edged 
securities. The average rate is likely to rise for some time, since many of the securities 
falling due in the near future will have to be renewed at a higher rate of interest than they 
are at present bearing. 

5. Interest per Head.—The relative burden of the State debts in respect of interest 
will be seen from the-following table, which gives for the 30th June, 1927, the amount 
of interest payable on the public debt outstanding at that date, and the corresponding 
amount per head of population :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—INTEREST PAYABLE, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land, 8, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
£ & £ £ £ £ £ 
Total annual Interest 
payable— ae 
Abroad 7,483,643 | 2,518,358 | 3,132,681 | 1,709,227 | 2,040,416 | 584,147 | 17,468,472 
In Australia 4,588,495 | 4,671,905 | 1,943,761 | 2,828,830 | 1,281,253 | 618,898 | 15,883,142 
Total .. |12,072,188 | 7,190,263 5,076,442 | 4,538,057 | 3,271,669 1,203,045 | 33,351,614 
Annual interest pay- 7 : 
able per head y Re £5/1/10 | £4/3/4 £5/13/6 | £7/19/0 | £8/9/11 £5/15/7 £5 /8/2 


6. Dates of Maturity—Securities like the British Consols 
Australian debts have in most cases a fixed date for repayment, there being a few exceptions 
which ‘are included in the following table under the headings “ interminable,” “ inter- 
minable at Government option,” and “date not fixed.” Those “interminable at 


are interminable, but 
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Government option ” include amounts which are payable by the respective Governments 
after giving a specified notice, and those “date not fixed” consist of certain amounts 
owing to the Commonwealth Government. In most cases at date of maturity renewal 
is effected in respect of the greater portion of the loan, as provision for redemption has 
been made in exceptional cases only. In order to avoid application to the market at an 
unfavourable time, several States have adopted the practice of specifying a period prior 
to the date of maturity within which the Government, on giving twelve, or in some cases 
six months’ notice, has the option of redeeming the loan. The Government can, therefore, 
take advantage of opportunities that may offer during the period for favourable renewals. 
Particulars concerning the due dates of the State loans outstanding on the 30th June, 
1927, are given in the following table. 


Those loans in the case of which the Government has the option of redemption 
during a specified period have been in each instance classified according to the latest 
date of maturity. 


While the latest dates of maturity of the various loans extend over the period 1927 
to 1975; the average for the States as a whole is slightly less than 16 years. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—DUE DATE OF AMOUNT OUTSTANDING 
ON 30th JUNE, 1927. 


— — — = ———. = , 


| ] 
Year of Maturity. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Total. 
| 
ite = : : ' + 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Overdue 2 53,142 * 32,013 me aA 85,155 
1927... Re 402,700 | 3,442,612 52 2,535,869 | 372,335 | 660,293 | 7,413,809 
1928. .. | 1,165,611 | 13,460,885 | 1,348,800 | 2,414,919 | 1,344,599 | 1,599,569 | 21.957.383 
1929 .. ‘1 | 13770,490 | 17,977,676 |12,862,434 | 6.857.497 | 887.079 | 1.794.304 | 42.149.480 
1930... 11 | 15,452,469 | 13,123,115 | 5,649,510 | 7,740,154 | 1,114,942 | 1,981,289 | 45,061,479 
1931. .. | 4,504,088 | 5,271,027 | “473,220 | 2,008,824 | 3,845,409 | °471,404 | 16,663,972 
1932. : | 14,604,330 | 3,361,614 a 2,165,686 | 1,212,617 | 160,254 | 21,504,501 
1933 . | 17,838,922 | 1,585,960 | 1,198,000 | 4.350.612 | 1,591,879 | 519.130 | 27,034,508 
1934 : | 1473471823 | 850922675 | 3,397,800 | 4.266.187 | 2.012/347 72,639 | 32,189,471 
19385. ». | 28,444,726 | 1,235,900 | '397,270 | 6,667,321 | 8,830,485 | 272,210 | 40,847,912 
1936... "1 | “13393;697 | .33650,856 | 4,162,120 | 5,672,565 | 1.785.630 99.570 | 16,764,438 
1987 ie 357,920 40.000 se 1,327,479 % 4.052 | 1,729,451 
1938. * 84,450 483,000 | 2,880,177 | 1,085,115 | 1,914,250 43,000 | 6,439,992 
1939. bs 2,900 312 Be 2°734,050 | 106,603 = 2.843.865 
A) — he .. | 16,506,000 | 4,248,900 | 2,000,000 | 6:014:861 | 4,500,000 | 7,810,022 | 41.079.783 
lod dimen .. | 7,882,768 | 1,996,050 | 3,880,438 | 2:269,703 | ‘292,680 | "246,855 | 16,568,494 
1942. *) | 9:9637311 | 142485,100 15,000 | 7,912,548 | 61,697 | 1,179,369 | 33,617,025 
Coin en ve 765,700 780,900 | 998,200 | 2:268,454 | 1,346,700 | ‘128:700 | 6.288.654 
(occa st 252,900 400 * %, * 3 "253,300 
fod meee .. | 11,006,000 | 1,856,943 | 7,623,586 | 798,812 | 5,906,026 | 200,000 | 27,391,367 
1946. ¥ a 217,400 ee = ‘< 250,000 | "467.400 
To ee ted 3,200 i 6,553,558 ie 2,260,000 a: 8,816,758 
NOG ar bi 8,500 es me ae “3 x * 6,500 
1940) 0. xa x 699,371 a ie | 42,000 | 11,744,271 
LOB a. ». |£ 22,061,783 | 11,880,777 |10,047,183 | 2,861,802 39° ete: 
taal : as 0 047,188 | 2,861,801 | 6,481,202 4,020,964 67,212,810 
952 Re Be i = 125,400 ak at Ts 
1953 =. a 6,500 ie 2,147,809 Re . os 2 162309 
1054. i 2900 123,874 eh z * ie 126.774 
1055) ce .. | 22,001,500 | 1,926,486 | 770,574 | 770,574 | 5,978,149 a 31,447,233 
Given +) | 16,132086 “ e te e 16,132,086 
1958. .. | 5,136,986 ze be Sr s a 5,136,986 
1960... me ie 8,979,700 |20,228,800 | 2,989,616 | 1,000,000 a 33,198,116 
1962. ». | 10,500,000 * = é: 6,000,000 = 16,500,000 
1965. .. | 14,500,000 x & = 3/000-000 bi 17/500,000 
198 "| eos\aee | 9,800,352 | a’3o9°639 7, 0, 6, 2,000,000 
&. eS ; 2 | 4,322,639 | 8,457,700 | 8,840,484 | 1,896,300 | 33.599'339 
Interminable 532,889 | | .. 1,109. San SRO: | sake Thee, sper 
Interminable at Go- lak se oe 5 se 1,740,271 
vernment option | 7,395,208 | 6,337,356 e 5,123,370 ¥ 
Annual Drawings as xe 71,182 seg ad], « plO,800 mS er aes 
Halt-yearly ,, .. {10,522,666 = i: 733,164 | 11,255,830 
Date not fixed 296,339 e 860,050 | 290,000 ay 15446389 
Total ++ 240,781,363 /146,404,530 |105,734,916|90,284,162 |71,501,913 |24,516,688 |679 228,572 
Average period to 
maturity, years 15.18 13.96 19.25 13.65 21.47 14.11 15.95 
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7. Sinking Funds.—The practice of providing sinking funds has been consistently 
adopted in the case of Western Australia only. This State has established, in connexion 
with each of its loans, sinking funds varying from 1 per cent. to 3 per cent. per annum 
of the nominal amount of the loan. The funds are placed with trustees in London, by 
whom they are invested in securities, and applied from time to time to the redemption 
of loans falling due. In the other States the sinking fund provision made is varied, 
consisting in certain instances of the revenues from specified sources, in others of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund surplus, and in others again of fixed annual amounts. The 
following table gives the sinking funds and net indebtedness of each State at the 30th 
June, 1927 :— 


STATE SINKING FUNDS AND NET INDEBTEDNESS, 30th JUNE, 1927. 
ie | 5 ie 
| f 
| Gross cs Net Net Indebtedness 
State tee Sinking Fund, | fhaebeccuees: yi per Hoa) 
ee ee See Sei Sica pemorpal 
| | 
£ £ £ Ba OTe gE 
New South Wales .. 240,781,363 564,857 | 240,216,506 TOTS Gia 
Victoria .. | 146,404,530 5,591,726 | 140,812,804 Sigler 
Queensland. . x 105,734,916 1,721,422 | 104,013,494 Ii MCG etsy £8) 
South Australia 2. |. 90,284,162 1,744,010 | 88,540,152 1Y5}5% yi eos) 
Western Australia .. 71,501,913 8,908,806 | 62,593,107 WO Ah = 83 
Tasmania .. .. | 24,516,688 | 1,319,874 | 23,196,814 LETS 
Total / 679,223,572 19,850,695 | 659,372,877 107 2. 4: 


C. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBTS. 


The table hereunder, showing the public debts of the Commonwealth and the States, 
contains a column headed “ deduction for debts counted twice.” For each year this 
includes certain advances made by the Commonwealth to the States. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBTS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | 
| 


bei Public Debt | Public Debt ake Balance, t.e., | Public Debt 
Befehs of | of Aggregate. Gamted Publie Debt per 
eae Commonweaith.| States. Twice. of Australia. Capita. 

£ £ £ £ feel Soaps 


£ 
1923.. | 410,996,316 | 550,878,641 961,874,957 56,390,011 905,484,946 150 Seeg 
1924.. | 415,600,099 | 592.202,037 | 1,007.802.136| 55,953,000 | 951.819,136) 164 0 3 
1925.. | 430,948,062 | 603,334.254 | 1,034 282.316) 71,135 472 963.146,844/ 162 8 10 
1926.. | 458 443,351 | 641,334,761 |1,099,.778,112) 85,777,469 |1,014,000,643) 167 9 8 
1927.. | 461,067,742 | 679,223,572 |1,140 241,314) 96,559,393 |1,043,731,921| 169 4 8 


D. THE AUSTRALIAN LOAN COUNCIL. 


The Australian Loan Council, consisting of the Treasurers of the Commonweaith 
and of the States, was created as the result of representations made by the Commonwealth 
Government, and has for its object the prevention of undue competition and clashing in 


the raising of loans. 


“At its first meeting, heid on Ist February, 1924, the Loan Council recognized the 
necessity for co-operation in the raising of loans. The terms to be offered by the several 
governments for loans in Australia up to 30th June, 1924, were agreed to, and arrangements 
were made to prevent unnecessary clashing during the period required by the Common- 
wealth for the flotation of its War Gratuity Redemption and Conversion Loan. 
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The loan operations of the Commonwealth and States in 1924-25 were conducted 
in accordance with the plans adopted by the Counci!. The Council, acting as a central 
borrowing authority, issued two loans in Australia on behalf of the States—one for 
£10,300,000 of new money for State Public Works, and one for the conversion or redemption 
of £4,909,850 of maturing State securities. 

The chief problem confronting the Council in 1925-26 was the conversion of 
£67,000.000 of Commonwealth War Loan maturing on 15th December, 1925. It was 
agreed that no other borrowing should be undertaken in Australia during the period 
required for this conversion. This transaction was successfully carried out at a rate of 
54 per cent. Subsequent loans have been raised in Australia at 5} per cent., which rate 
seems well established. 

Up to June, 1925, the Commonwealth and States issued their own loans in London 
and elsewhere outside Australia, but the amounts were limited to sums agreed upon at 
the Loan Council by the several Treasurers. About the middle of 1925, however, the 
Loan Council decided that there should be no competition for loans in the American 
market, and that borrowing in America, and borrowing simultaneously in America and 
London, on behalf of the Commonwealth and the States, should be conducted solely by 
the Commonwealth. The successful flotation in July, 1925, of a loan of £20,000,000 in | 
_ London and New York was regarded as proof of the soundness of the Council’s new policy. 

Until July, 1925, the Council consisted of the Treasurers of the Commonwealth and 
of each of the States; in August of that year the Treasurer of New South Wales 
withdrew from the Council, but subsequently rejoined at the end of 1927, 


E. PRIVATE FINANCE. 


§ 1. Coinage. 

1. Australian Mints.—(i) General. Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia 
steps were taken for the establishment of a branch of the Royal Mint in Sydney. The 
formal opening took place on the 14th May, 1855. The Melbourne branch was opened 
on the 12th June, 1872, and the Perth branch on the 20th June, 1899. The States 
of New South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia provide an annual endowment 
in return for which the mint receipts are paid into the respective State Treasuries, and 
it might be said until recently that, apart from expenditure on buildings, new machinery, 
ete., the accounts paid into thé Treasuries fairly balanced the mint subsidies. Early 
in 1923, however, it was announced that owing to losses incurred in the operations of 
recent years, the New South Wales Government had decided to close the Sydney branch 
at the end of 1923. This decision was, however, not carried out at that time, but the 
mint was closed at the end of 1926. 


(ii) Gold Receipts and Issues in 1927. (a) Assay of Deposits Received. The deposits 
received during 1927 at the Melbourne Mint reached a gross weight of 266,836 ozs., and 
at the Perth Mint, a gross weight of 494,294 ozs. The average composition of these 
deposits was—Melbourne, gold 928.5, silver 33.5, base 38.0, in every 1,000 parts; and 
Perth, gold 825.0, silver 108.4, base 66.6, in every 1,000 parts. 

(6) Zssues. The Australian mints, besides issuing gold coin in the shape of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local manu- 
facturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export, India taking a considerable 
quantity of gold cast into 10-oz. bars. During recent years the export was subject 
to regulation by the Commonwealth Government, but the embargo was lifted in 1925. 
The issues during 1927 are shown in the table below :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS. 


ISSUES OF GOLD, 1927. 


Coin. 
Mint. Sp) ee ¥ Bulli 
e Sovereigns, Perea Total. peer irre 
a einneneemeeguncas —————_— — — ——— ; _. _ - | ——__ = 
£ £ etn £ £ 
Melbourne =A 310,156 x 310,156 1,014,137 1,324,293 
Perth SN 1,383,544 ae 1,383,544 353,252 1,736,796 


Total Ae 1,693,700 we 1,693,700 - 1,367,389 3,061,089 
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(c) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. The mints receive light and worn coin for recoinage. 
The total withdrawals of worn gold coin were as follows :—Sydney (to 1926), £1,110,867 ; 
Melbourne, £866,145 (since and including 1890) ; and Perth, £1,401. 


(iii) Total Gold Receipts and Issues. (a) Receipts. The total quantities of gold 
received at the three mints since their establishment are stated in the gross as follows :— 
Sydney (to 1926), 42,082,927.85 ozs.; Melbourne, 41,054,783 ozs.; and Perth, 31,762,990 ozs. 
As the mints pay for standard gold (22 carats) at the rate of £3 17s. 104d. per oz., which 
corresponds to a value of £4 4s. 11,5;d. per oz. fine (24 carats), it is possible to arrive at an 
estimate of the number of fine ounces from the amounts paid for the gold received. 
These amounts were :—Sydney (to 1926), £156,771,141; Melbourne, £160,936,548 ; Perth, 
£101,469,595 ; corresponding to—Sydney (to 1926), 36,907,045 ozs. fine; Melbourne, 
37,887,685 ozs. fine; and Perth, 26,006,754 ozs. fine. In the case of deposits contain- 
ing over a certain minimum of silver, the excess is paid for at the rate fixed from time to 
time by the Deputy-Master of the branch mint concerned. 


(6) Issues. The total values of gold coin and bullion issued by the three mints 
are shown in the table hereunder. It may be said that about four-sevenths of the total 
gold production of Australasia has passed through the three Australian mints, the 
production of Australia to the end of 1927 being valued at £626,000,000, and that of 
New Zealand at approximately £92,000,000, or a total of about £718,000,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—TOTAL ISSUES OF GOLD TO END OF 1927. 


Coin. | 
| : 
Mint. | Bullion. Total. 
| sate Half- 
Sovereigns. sovereigns. Total, | 
| aml : emai at 
£ | £ ‘3 | £ ‘ 
Sydney (to 1926) | 144,435,550 | 4,781,000 149,216,550 7,574,408 156,790,958 
Melbourne .. | 146,297,878 | 946,780 | 147,244,658 | 13,686,744 160,931,402 
Perth .. | 100,355,235 | 367,338 | 100,722,573 | 9,726,337 110,448,910 
Total .. | 391,088,663 | 6,095,118 | 397,183,781 | 30,987,489 | 428,171,270 


(iv) Silver and Bronze Coinage. (a) Prices of Silver. The value of silver has greatly 
decreased since its demonetization and restricted coinage in almost the whole of Europe. 
A noticeable increase, however, took place for some years after 1915, the price of silver 
following the general trend of world prices. Its average price in the London: market 
in recent years is shown in the table in Chapter XXI. Mineral Industry. 


(b) Profits on Coinage of Silver. As sixty-six shillings are coined out of one pound 
troy of standard silver, the silver required to produce £3 6s. of coin cost, at the 
average 1927 London market price of 2s. 2d. per ounce, approximately £1 6s. _ The 
difference nearly represents, therefore, the gross profit or seigniorage made on the coinage 
of every £3 6s. Negotiations for the coinage of silver and bronze coin in Australia 
took place for a number of years between the Imperial authorities and the Governments 
of New South Wales and Victoria, but no decision was arrived at. As section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution makes legislation concerning “ currency, coinage, and legal 
tender” a Federal matter, the question remained in abeyance until 1907, when the 
matter was discussed at the Colonial Conference, London, with the result that in the 
latter part of 1908 the Commonwealth Treasurer announced his intention of initiating the 
coinage. Since 1916 silver and bronze coins have been minted in Australia on behalf of 


the Commonwealth Treasury. 
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(c) Silver and Bronze Issues. The total issues of silver and bronze coinage on account 
of the Commonwealth since 1910 as obtained from returns furnished by the Treasury, 
are set out in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—SILVER AND BRONZE ISSUES, 1910 TO 1927. | 


Silver. 1 Bronze. 
Year. j 
2/-. 1/-. 6d. 3d. Total. 1d. 3d. | Total. 

| 

¢_fot ieee — a 
, ¥ . 100 | 350 | 92, 2,950 135,170 

1910-18 .. | 1,730,950 | 1,138,600 | 303,700 | 295,100 | 3,468,350 | 92,220 | 42, 35, 

1919 .. De 98,600 48,900 28,500 37,725 213,725 29,204 9,930 39,134 
1920 ~ Se 94,800. 93,000 54,800 53,775 296,375 33,320 8,555 41,875 
1921 .. et 118,300 58,400 72,500 82,900 | 332,100 | 30,779 | 10,525 41,304 
1922"... is 129,100 37,400 40,400 40,650 247,550 31,770 4,400 36,170 
1923 (30th June) 50,850 35,900 13,100 7,000 106,850 9,650 370 10,020 
1923-24 Ais 146,200 58,800 25,400 29,250 259,650 30,650 4,560 35,210 
1924-25 ate 150,000 16,800 25,900 34,150 226,850 | 20,000 420 20,420 
1925-26 ie 409,000 121,700 | 108,200 77,850 716,750 1,710 6,175 7,885 
1926-27 On 394,800 76,600 99,500 69,700 | 640,600 | 6,750 5,150 | 11,900 
Total .. | 3,322,600 | 1,686,100 772,000 | 728,100 | 6,508,800 | 286,053 | 93,035 | 379,088 


(d) Withdrawals of Worn Silver Coin. The value of worn silver coins received during 
1927 was as follows :—Melbourne, £123,520; Perth, £8,000. The total withdrawals of 
worn silver coin were :—Melbourne, £1,425,355 ; Perth, £112,538. 


(v) Standard Weight and Fineness of Coinage. The coinage of Australia, so far as 

the coins minted are concerned, is the same as that of the United Kingdom, and the 

. 8ame provisions as to legal tender apply, viz., gold coins are legal tender to any amount, 

silver for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze up to one shilling. As 

will be seen from the table below, the standard weights of the sovereign and half-sovereign 

are respectively 123.27447 grains and 61.63723 grains, but these coins will pass current 
if they do not fall below 122.5 grains and 61.125 grains respectively. 


AUSTRALIAN COINAGE—STANDARD WEIGHT AND FINENESS. 


Denomination. Standard Weights. Standard Fineness. 
| 
Grains. | 
GoLp— | ) Eleven-twelfths fine gold, viz.— 
Sovereign Ne 123.27447 | Gold .. 0.91667 | 1.00000 
Half-sovereign .. 61 .63723 Alloy .. 0.08333) ~~ 
SILVER— | 
Florin .. a 174.54545 |) Thirty-seven-fortieths fine silver, viz. :— 
Shilling te 87.27272 Silver 5/0926. 1.000 
Sixpence "i 43 . 63636 Alloy .. 0.075 2-900(@) 
Threepence “: 21.S1818 
Bronzp— | Mixed metal, viz. :— 
Penny Sis 145 .83333 Copper .. 0.95 
Halfpenny ue 87.50000 Tin ss. OO 1.00 
Zine 0.01 


(4) The fineness of Australian silver coins is still 925, but since December, 1920, the fineness ut British 
silver coins has been reduced to 500. 


§ 2. Cheque-Paying Banks. 


1. Banking Legislation.—(i) Commonwealth Legislation... Under Section 61 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution Act the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate 
with respect to “‘ Banking, other than State banking, also State banking extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper money.” 
Legislation under this authority comprises the following Acts: No. 27 of 1909, dealing 
with Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and Promissory Notes; No. 11 of 1910, dealing with 
Australian Notes; and No. 14 of 1910, a Bank Notes Tax Act. The Notes Act and the 
Bank Notes Tax Act were supplemented in the following year by the passing of No. 18 
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of 1911, “An Act to provide for a Commonwealth Bank,” which passed both Houses 
and was assented to on 22nd December, 1911. Some account of the foundation of the 
Bank appeared in No. 6 to No. 10 issues of the Official Year Book. 


As the initial expenses of the bank were heavy, the early operations resulted in a 
small loss, but with the increasing prosperity of the institution the early deficit was 
gradually reduced, until on 30th June, 1915, it was entirely extinguished. The 
following table shows the aggregate net profits from the initiation of the bank to the end 
of each of the last five financial years :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK.—AGGREGATE PROFITS, 1923 TO 1927. 


| Aggregate Net Profit to Date. 


Date. | = 
| General Bank. Savings Bank. | Total. 
| Y £ | £ 
30th June, 1923 os seit 3,869,219 | 534,768 | 4,403,987 
z= 1924 ae a gf 3,964,620 | 690,053 4,654,673 
35 1925 AS eal 4,098,392 | 890.838 4,989,230 
ae 1926 | 4.309.787 | 1,140,740 5,450,527 
a 1927 =| 4,585,181 1,446,333 | 6,031,514 


In accordance with the provisions of section 30 of the Bank Act and section 9 (2) 
of the National Debt Sinking Fund Act, half of the net profits of the Bank have been 
placed to the credit of the Bank’s Reserve Fund and half to the credit of the National 
Debt Sinking Fund. Up to 30th June, 1927, the latter fund has benefited to the extent 
of £654,605. : 

The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1924 was assented to on 20th August, 1924, and 
was brought into operation on 10th October, 1924. This Act was passed to broaden 
the scope of the Commonwealth Bank and to enable it to perform the functions for which 
it had been established. Five main amendments to the Bank Act 1911-20 are included, 
in accordance with which the following changes have been made :—(1.) A Board of 
Directors has been appointed to control not only the general business, but also that of 
the note issue. The Board consists of the Governor of the Bank, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and six others who are or have been actively engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
finance or industry. In addition to the above Board there is a Board of Advice in 
London. (2.) The bank has been strengthened by the capitalization of £4,000,000 of 
the accumulated profits, and the Treasurer is authorized to raise by loans sums aggregating 
£6,000,000 and to lend the proceeds to the Commonwealth Bank as additional capital. 
The Ministry does not propose to interfere with the authority already included in the 
Commonwealth Bank Act to issue debentures up to £10,000,000. (3.) The Board is to fix 
and publish its discount rate. (4.) The associated banks settle their exchanges through 
the Commonwealth Bank. (5.) The associated banks supply to the Treasurer each quarter 
a statement of average weekly liabilities and assets in accordance with the schedule 
prescribed. 

Since the lst July, 1927, the Bank has published a weekly Statement of the 
agcounts of the vote issue and general banking departments of the Bank. 


(ii) State Legislation. The Acts under which the various banks are incorporated differ 

- somewhat. While most of the older banks were incorporated by special Act or Charter, 

e.g., the Bank of New South Wales, by Act of Council 1817; the Bank of Australasia, by 

Royal Charter; the Bank of Adelaide, by Act of the South Australian Parliament ; and 

the Bank of New Zealand, by Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand, the newer 

banks are generally registered under a “ Companies Act,” or some equivalent Act. This 
is also the case with those banks which, after the crisis of 1893, were reconstructed. 


(iii) Australian Note Issue. In December, 1920, the Australian Note Issue was 
handed over to the control of the Commonwealth Bank, the notes, however, still remaining 
Treasury Notes. The Note Issue Department of the Bank is administered by the 
above-mentioned Board of Directors. The notes in circulation on 27th June, 1927, 
amounted to £48,393,226, of which approximately 49 per cent. was held by the Banks 
and 61 per cent. by the public. Against this there was a reserve of gold coin and bullion 
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amounting to £22,065,071, or 46 per cent., and other assets including investments of 
£26,368,155. The investments are set out in detail as follows :— 
AUSTRALIAN NOTES ACCOUNT.—PARTICULARS OF INVESTMENTS AS AT 


30th JUNE, 1927. 
/ Rate | Date aos : 
Amount. / of : of Amount 0 
pS ag | Interest. | Maturity. | Interest. 
| 4 
£ % £ 
38,745 | 8 | 15/12/27 1,937 
[ 907,210 5g 0 |S 15/2 0/33 47,629 
500,000 5+ | 15/2/73 26,250 
re J 63,640 5t | 15/12/41 3,500 
Commonwealth Government Securities 4 1,000,000 | 5 | 15/12/41 52,500 
505,750 | 5 | 15/2/48 263551 
| 244,140 5 | 15/7/55 12,207 
L 3,014,716 3} 1 ere 105,515 
| oO 
/ pp 132,000 
iti at 2,400,000 53 | 31/12/30 3 
New South Wales Securities 1'900°000 5 1/2/29 108, 500 
ictori iti 49,000 | + 1/2/ 2,572 
Victorian Securities {| 583°000 so 1/4/34 20,608 
uriti fs 1,490,000 bt 1/4/34 78,225 
Queensland Securities M | 1600°000 3 1/4/29 88°000 
South Australian Securities { | 326,000 5t 1/4/34 17,115 
(| 590,000 5: | 1 ia Boro 
i iti 2,100,000 53 1/4/31 15,5 
Western Australian Securities 4 | 335°000 si | Vaiss 17587 
| 50,000 5¢ | 1/10/30 a 
i iti 500,000 5} | 31/12/30 7,500 
Tasmanian Securities 1 335° 000 : — 16700 
r 1,731,520 £4 “i /3 2/7/27 73,251 
| | to 
| £3/11/9 16/8/ 
; / 785,221 3 1/3/28 27,483 
United Kingdom Securities <| 1,655,000 5 MALE 82,75) 
| | | 15/5/30 
| 981963 | 4} 115/4/30-82 44,188 
1,448,604 — 4 15/4/31-33 57,944 
| | | 
i : 
Total . (a) 25,134,509 1,227,262 


(a) Exclusive of other assets amounting to £1,233,646. 


2. Banks in Operation.—The nineteen banks trading in Australia at the 30th - 
June, 1927, are arranged in the table hereafter according to the situation of their head 


offices. 


Where reference to the banks is made by name they will be dealt with in the 


order thus given, with the exception of the Commonwealth Bank, which is placed first :— 
CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS AT 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Bank, | Head Office. 

Commonwealth Bank of Australia Sydney 
Joint Stock Banks— 

Bank of Australasia .. -. | London 

Union Bank of Australia Limited a oe by 

English, Scottish, and Australian Bank Limited . : nS 

Bank of New South Wales : Sydney 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney Limited ¢ = 

Australian Bank of Commerce Limited . . 2 e 

Primary Producers’ Bank of Australia Limited n 

National Bank of Australasia Limited . Melbourne 

Commercial Bank of Australia Limited .. * 

Ballarat Banking Company Limited Ballarat 

Queensland National Bank Limited Brisbane 

Queensland Deposit Bank Limited a 

Federal Deposit Bank Limited ‘ = 

Bank of Adelaide a ‘ Adelaide 

State Bank of South Australia . . 

Bank of New Zealand Wellington 


Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris 


Yokohama Specie Bank Limited 


.. | Paris 
.. | Yokohama 
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Amalgamations, which have been such a feature in British banking of late years, 
have also been effected in Australia, the number of competitive joint-stock banks being 
thereby reduced considerably. During the calendar years 1917 and 1918 the following 
were recorded:—(a) the Royal Bank of Queensland Limited with Bank of North 
Queensland Limited; (6) City Bank of Sydney with Australian Bank of Commerce 
Limited; (c) National Bank of Tasmania Limited with Commercial Bank of Australia 
Limited; and (d) National Bank of Australasia Limited with Colonial Bank of 
Australasia Limited. A further amalgamation took place in August, 1920, viz., the 
London Bank of Australia Ltd. and the English, Scottish and Australian Bank Ltd., 
and these banks absorbed the Commercial Bank of Tasmania in May, 1921. The 
National Bank of Australasia also absorbed the Bank of Queensland. In 1927 
further amalgamations were recorded, viz., the Bank of Victoria Ltd., with the 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney Ltd.; the Western Australian Bank with the 
Bank of New South Wales, and the Royal Bank of Australia Ltd. with the English, Scottish, 
and Australian Bank Ltd. 


3. Capital Resources.—The paid-up capital of the cheque-paying banks, together 
with their reserve funds, the rate per cent., and the amount of their last dividends, are 
shown in the table hereunder. The information relates to the balance-sheet last preceding 
the 30th June, 1927. In regard to the reserve funds it must be noted that in the case 
of some of the banks these are invested in Government securities, while in other cases 
they are used in the ordinary business of the banks, and in a few instances they are partly 
invested and partly used ir business :— 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—CAPITAL RESOURCES, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Amount of 
Pai seis glee last Half- | Amount of 
fpantie aid-up per annum of yearly Racenvad 
Capital. last Dividend Divi Profits 
and Bonus ividend rofits. 
eg and Bonus. 

: £ oo £ = 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia oF 4,000,000 iy ase 1,217,750 
Joint Stock Banks— : 

Bank of Australasia .. fie Ha 4,000,000 14 300,000 3,945,508 
Union Bank of Australia Ltd. .. he 3,500,000 15 262,500 4,295,513 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank Ltd. 2,625,000 12} 281,250 (6)| 2,280,722 
Bank of New South Wales ae od 6,875,000 10 193,750 (a)| 4,880,315 
Commercia] Banking Coy. of Sydney Ltd. 4,710,413 10 175,000 8,055,297 
Australian Bank of Commerce Ltd. ie 2,194,240 8 73,600 845,303 
Primary Producers’ Bank of Australia Ltd. 419,866 a, Se. 2,895 
National Bank of Australasia Ltd. As 4,804,472 10 200,000 2,966,392 
Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd. We 3,299,050 | 4 Pref., 15 Ord. 106,039 1,066,141 
Ballarat Banking Coy. Ltd. as oe 127,500 8 5,100 Y 73,116 
Queensland Nationa! Bank Ltd. iy 1,500,000 10 87,500 (a) 761,649 
Queensland Deposit Bank Ltd. ae 47,378 8 1,709 50,591 
Federal Deposit Bank Ltd. ae as 225,087 12 11,521 60,790 
Bank of Adelaide a ae A 1,000,000 10 46,042 889,827 | 
State Bank of South Australia .. pee x We Se as 

Total Australian Banks .. +. | 39,328,006 oe 1,694,011 26,391,809 

Bank of New Zealand .. ar dy, 6,637,289 |10% “A” Pref., 771,814 8,609,656 
134/;;% ““B” Pret., 
ic alam ER 3,304,557 
i ional d’Escompte de Paris .. | 10,000,000 4 ,400,000 3,304, 55 
Weer tea boetis Bank Ltd. ++ | 10,000,000 12 600,000 9,864,235 
Grand Total .. ae .. | 65,965,245 m5 4,465,825 43,170,257 
(a) Dividend for quarter. (b) For twelve months. 


-4, Liabilities and Assets.—(i) Liabilities, each State, Quarter ended 30th June, 1927. 
Banks transacting business in any State are obliged, under the existing State laws, to 
furnish a quatterly statement of their assets and liabilities, which contains the averages 
of the weekly statements prepared by the bank for that purpose, and they have since 
the year 1908 furnished quarterly statements to the Commonwealth Statistician. As 
all other financial returns in this work generally refer to a period closing on the 30th 
June, the banking figures are given throughout for the June quarter of each year. The 
liabilities are those to the general public, and are exclusive of the banks’ liabilities to 
their shareholders, which are shown in the preceding table. As the Commonwealth Bank 
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also engages in Savings Bank business, it has been deemed desirable to keep the figures 
for this bank separate from those of the Joint Stock banks. The figures set out in the 
tables which follow are, therefore, exclusive in every case of the Commonwealth Bank. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 1927. 


Notes Bills | et soeala: 
in in | Balances | ; 5 
States Circulation) Circulation! Due to | | Total 
and Territory. | not not Other | Not Se Liabilities. 
Bearing Bearing | Banks. | Bearing Rea: | Total. | 
Interest. | Interest. | | Interest. | er 
eel £ £ £ £ £ alec 
New South Wales 64,681 | 1,256,011 |1,173,206 | 47,046,756 | 59,506,668 |106,553,424 109,047,322 
Victoria ae 86,410 468,266 |1,059,994 | 33,616,887 | 58,307,023 | 91,923,910 | 93,538,580 
Queensland a (a) 701,462 | 317,672 | 13,262,379 | 19,733,842 | 32,996,221 | 34,015,355 
South Australia 22,288 101,918 506,151 8,151,591 | 14,473,718 | 22,625,309 | 23,255,666 
Western Australia 25,247 151,659 | 230,435 5,404,752 4,663,062 | 10,067,814 | 10,475,155 
Tasmania ar 2,317 52,729 | 156,776 2,494,034 8,339,838 | 5,833,872 6,045,694 
Northern Territory ave 24 29,937 117,552 93,551 | 211,103 241,064 
Total nA 200,943 | 2,732,069 3,474,171 |110,093,951 |160,117,702 {270,211,653 276,618,836 


(a) In Queensland, Treasury Notes were used instead of banknotes. 


(ii) Liabilities, all States, June Quarters, 1923 to 1927. In the next table, which 
shows the average liabilities of the Joint Stock Banks for the quarters ended 30th June, 
1923 to 1927, for Australia as a whole, the growth in liabilities is almost entirely due to an 
increase in the deposits bearing interest. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 1923 TO 1927. 


| Notes Bills | Depiestts. 
» in é in Balances | 
. Sirculation) Circulation) Due to 
Your. not not Other Not Bearing | Be 
Bearing | Bearing Banks. Bearing Interest... 4 1 20 = ” se 
Interest. | Interest. Interest. | ete ) 
ig £ £ £ & | = £ 
1923 re 207,228 | 2,279,149 | 3,724,411 | 108,937,936 | 131,903,047 | 240,840.983 | 247,051,771 
1924 aa 204,830 | 2,439,885 | 4,037,17: 106,378,836 | 133,273,020 | 239,651,856 | 246,333,744 
1925 xe 202,875 | 2,584,705 | 3,239,759 | 108,562,243 | 142,023,225 | 250,585,468 | 256,612,807 
1926 a0 201,551 | 2,792,080 | 3,549,630 | 111,420,109 | 153,372,042 | 264,792,151 | 271,335,412 
1927 an 200,943 | 2,732,069 | 3,474,171 | 110,093,951 | 160,117,702 | 270,211,653 | 276,618,836 


(iii) Assets, each State, Quarter ended 30th June, 1927. The average assets of the 
banks are shown in the following table :— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1927. 


Austra- 
Gold ' Discounts. 
stares | Gouraca | iM fyotit ina) Govern: | Tanded | Notes, | Paianoes| Over- 
and Silver Silver |Qach with |Mentand| poyse |and Bills|Duefrom| drafts, Total 
Territory. | and other eons Common-| Municipal) “p,o. |ofother| other and all Assets. 


i : Securities. Banks. | Banks. other 
Metals. vite bs perty. Assets. 


£ £ = £ ry £ £ £ “ 
N.S.W. 12,033,984 5,455] 7,834,764) 8,525,678|2,730,849| 713,850|1,789,654| 91,213,825]/124,848,059 


Victoria | 8,084,718] 54,807| 7,476,120| 4,981.418]1,895,218| 850,584| '850,163| 75,668,559] 99,861,587 
Q’land. 2}113,588| 1,326) 2:390,659| 1,229,947| 986.510| 298,176] 514.139 ar ooF Oot 39,463,956 
8. Aust. | 1,856,486 218| 2,475,213} 214/295] 473,720] 175,642| 426,615| 18,447,113) 24,069,282 
W. Aust. 1,404,277) 123,033 1,817,764 167,964 442.241 98,605] 95,986| 14,047,168) 18,197,038 
i : af 170,561] 25,137| 3 7 
Nor. Ter. 23944 497 8,161 ; knits Pacers a 


r te 500 a sie 10,731 22,833 


Total | 26,136,907) 185,546/22,555,655|15,119,232]6,699,599|2,161,994|3,712,835|236,136,717|312, 708,485 
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(iv) Assets, all States, June Quarters, 1923 to 1927. The average assets of the banks 
for the June quarters of each of the years 1923 to 1927 are given below. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTERS, 1923 TO 1927. 


Coined Gold) Gold and) : anced | Notes and | Balances | Discounts, 
Venr: and Silver | Silver in} Australian an) Other! Bills of | Due from | Overdrafts, Total 
>| and Other | Bullion Notes. Property. | Other | Other |andall Other} Assets. 
Metals. i or Bars. iu $ Banks. | Banks. Assets.(a) 
Loe | | | | 
| } | 
| 
£ i 2 M4 £ £ | oe £ £ 
H | | 
1923 18,716,430 | 559,004) 25,037,449 | 5,721,410 | 1,920,488 | 5,390,423 | 203,526,917 | 260,872,121 
1924 19,473,457 570,859) 22,944,850 | 6,057,635 37,2385 | 4,901,198 | 209,981,484 | 265,966,718 


1926 | 26,387,013 | 283,320! 22,635,460b| 6,532,006 | 


. | 230,484,491 | 292'523,291 
1927 | 26,136,907 | 185,546) 22,555,650) 6,699,599 
{ 1 Hi 


251,255,949 | 312,708,485 


1,9 5,8 
: 473, : 2.037, 439 
1925 | 22,567,729 /4,484,679) 23,211,903b| 6,257,546 | 2,126,888 | 3,919,978 | 210,578,929 | 273,147,652 
2,3 3,8 
2,1 3,7 


e 
re 
les) 
wo 
i) 


(a) Including Government and Municipal securities, 
(b) Including Cash with Commonwealth Bank, 


5. Percentage of Coin, Bullion, and Australian Notes on Liabilities at Call.— 
(i) General. Although it is not strictly correct to assume that the division of deposits 
into those bearing interest and not bearing interest would in every case coincide with 
a division into fixed deposits and current accounts, the division, in default of a better 
one, is adopted, and in the following table “ liabilities at call” are therefore understood 
to include the note circulation of the banks and the deposits not bearing interest. Since 
1912, however, the former item has steadily decreased, and is now almost negligible: as 
compared with the latter. ~ 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE ON LIABILITIES OF COIN, BULLION, 
AND AUSTRALIAN NOTES, 1923 TO 1927. — 


| | Coin, Bullion, Percentage 
Year. | Liabilities at Call. | and Australian |_—on Liabilities at 
| Notes. Call. 
ST ay | 

£ £ % 
1923 109,145,164 44,312,883 40.60 
1924 | 106,583,666 42,989,166 40. 33 
12a ee a si 108,765,118 50,264,311 46.21 
ie i Se Le rem 111,621,660 | 49,305,793 44.17 
Cy See ee ae / 110,294,894 48,878,108 44.32 


The figures in the last column show that the banks generally consider it advisable 
to hold from 40 to 50 per cent. of the amount of liabilities at call in coin, bullion, and 


notes. 


(ii) Queensland Treasury Notes. In Queensland, Treasury notes took the place of 
bank notes in 1893. These Treasury notes are disregarded in the quarterly statements 
of the banks; according to Treasury returns the amount outstanding on 30th June, 
1927, was £22,601. Under the Australian Notes Act, previously referred to, the issue 


of notes by a State is now prohibited. 


(iii) Percentage in each State. The proportion of coin, bullion, and Australian notes 
to liabilities at call varies considerably amongst the States, and sometimes in the same 
State from year to vear. A table is appended showing the percentage for each State 
for the quarter ended 30th June in each of the years 1923 to 1927 :— 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE OF COIN, BULLION, AND AUSTRALIAN 
NOTES ON LIABILITIES AT CALL 1923 TO 1927. 


j | 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust..| W. Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. | All States. 
| 
| 
y, Y % % p ee ee BD Sete 
1923 oe ne are sia 54.32 | 50.68 | 45.54 | 10.96 | 40.60 
1924 HO 39.99 | 39.85 | 33.20 | 49.96 | 48.96 | 42.61 | 11.29 | 40.33 
1925 36 49.49 | 46.07 | 31.50 | 50.79 | 50.60 | 48.63 8.43 | 46.21 
1926 we 44.73 | 45.53 | 30.52 | 49.71 | 59.24 | 46.69 6.95 | 44.17 
1927 as 42,19 | 46.33°| 33.97 | 52.99 | 60.86 | 47.84 9.87 | 44.32 


6. Deposits and Advances.—(i) Deposits. The amount and average per head of 
population of deposits held by the banks during each of the last five years are given 
hereunder. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—DEPOSITS, 1923 TO 1927. 


; - 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | N. Ter. | All States. 


TOTAL. 


£ £ £ £ | £ £ ca 4d £ 
1923 | 94,079,939 | 85,135,739 | 28,442,137 | 18,486,483 | 9,185,087 | 5,333,688 | 177,910 | 240,840,983 
1924 | 90,529,921 | 84,301,488 | 29,649,564 | 20,085,213 | 9,236,755 | 5,661,494 | 187,421 | 239,651,856 
1925 | 98,812,293 | 85,674,995 | 31,264,955 | 20,217,717 | 9,164,244 | 5,249,078 | 202,186 | 250,585,468 
1926 |104,372,446 | 90,067,719 | 38,668,028 | 21,362,996 | 9,565,222 | 5,540,665 | 215,075 | 264,792,151 
1927 |106,553,424 | 91,923,910 | 32,996,221 | 22,625,309 |10,067,814 | 5,833,872 | 211,103 | 270,211,653 


PER HEAD oF POPULATION. 


: Sind. ad? Soe. & £)@2a: £3. a} £ a. ¢. S sgl say Sree ek 
1923 4219 4] 563 1 6 8612 2 3516 8 26 9 5| 2416 3/49 3 2| 42 8 9 
1924 40138 4 551970 86 1 7 38 1 842515 6/26 8 6/52 1 6 iy Gs 7 
1925 43 9 6 bL. 6° 8 3616 9 $37 & 712419 112412 7 6413. 9 a F.8 
1926 45 0 '3 638 4.2 38 10 10 88 GIL} 22.17 7) 26 6. 9 BT i 2 4318 2 
1927 4416 1 63 411 3617 10 $9.13 7128 & 31) 28 6 Bao ds 48 16 8 


(ii) Advances. In the quarterly statements furnished by the banks, the column 
headed “all other debts due to the banks” is made up of such miscellaneous items as 
bills discounted, promissory notes discounted, overdrafts on personal security, overdrafts 
secured by deposit of deeds or by mortgage, etc. The form prescribed for quarterly 
returns furnished to the Commonwealth Statistician in 1908 and 1909 provided for a 
division of the amounts under this heading into a number of sub-headings, but all the 
_ banks were not in a position to make the necessary division, and as it is impossible to 

separate these items the totals in the column must,: therefore, be treated as advances. 
The following table shows the totals-for each State during the years 1922 to 1927:— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ADVANCES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year.) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. N. Ter. | Al! States. 


& £ £ £ £ £ = £ 
1923 | 74,737,819 | 61,055,847 | 23,361,167 | 14,234,371 | 10,107,456 | 4,732,433 6,455 | 188,235,548 
1924 | 78,861,693 | 63,914,412 | 26,076,079 | 14,310,376 | 10,748,734 | 4,831,856 7,625 | 198,750,775 
1925 | 77,993,259 | 63,181,481 | 26,738,792 | 18,628,369 | 11,216,634 | 4,688,567 8,800 | 197,450,902 
1926 | 85,124,897 | 67,568,544 | 28,272,761 | 15,017,874 | 12,712,905 | 4,546,061 9,478 | 213,252,020 
1927 | 91,213,825 | 75,668,559 | 31,929,661 | 18,447,113 | 14,047,168 | 4,819,660 | 10,731 | 236,136,717 


(iii) Proportion of Advances to Deposits. The percentage of advances on total 
deposits shows to what extent the needs of one State are supplied by the resources of 
another State, and, where the percentage for Australia as a whole exceeds 100 (as it did 
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in the early years of the century), the banks must have supplied the deficiency from 
their own resources, or from deposits obtained outside Australia, ‘The following figures 
show, however, that the banking business of Australia has been self-contained in every 
State, except Western Australia, during the period under review :— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCES ON DEPOSITS, 
1923 TO 1927. 


Year. N.8.W. | Vic. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | N.Ter. | g,All 
ELEN eA a AO eels es ee 
1923 .. | 79.44 | 71.72 | 82.14 | 77.00 | 110.04 | 88.73 | 3.63 | 78.16 
1924 Avpll ne asia ull 75.82 87.95 | 71.25 | 116.37 85.35 | 4.07 82.93 


1926 ae SlenGae 7D.026) 83-98. |= "702804) 132.91 82.05 | 4.41 80.54 
1927 -- | 85.60 | 82.32 | 96.77 | 81.53 | 139.53 82.62 | 5.08 87.39 


192. ee, 18.99 73.75 | 85.51 | 67.38 | 122.39 89.32 | 4.35 78.79 


7. Commonwealth Bank of Australia.—(i) Liabilities, June Quarter, 1927.—On 
account of the magnitude of the Savings Bank business of this bank, the figures have 
been separated from those of the Joint Stock banks, and are shown hereunder. The total 
deposits amounted to £72,863,855, of which Savings Bank deposits accounted for 
£44,212,050 or 60 per cent. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 1927. 


| Deposits. 
Bills’ | Balances 
States and in | Due to 4 y 4 iota 
Territory. ‘| Cireula- Other ot i avings ia bilities. 
tion. Banks. Bearing ears Bank ibe Ps 
Interest. . Deposits. iv i 
: | 
= £ £ £ £ £ es 
New South Wale: 75,626 | 2,223,330 7,542,509 2,404,554 9,890,238 | 19,837,301 | 22,136,257 
Victoria *6 95,438 | 2,522,068 3,275,011 1,707,612 5,887,485 | 10,870,108 | 13,487,614 
Queensland ne 63,703 823,943 6,620,083 2,446,300 | 21,775,351 | 30,841,734 | 31,729,380 
South Australia 12,805 783,655 1,497,086 151,200 2,503,828 4,152,114 4,948,574 
Western Australia 9,232 779,664 1,064,765 BOs Hy BS 2,593,557 4,829,479 5,618,375 
Tasmania =< 1,801 174,194 436,049 335,282 1,518,314 2,289,645 2,465,640 
Northern Territory a 3 oe 197 43,277 43,474 43,474 
Total a0 258,605 | 7,306,854 | 20,435,503 8,216,302 | 44,212,050 | 72,863,855 | 80,429,314 


(ii) Liabilities, all States, June Quarters, 1923 to 1927,—The average liabilities in 
the years specified are given in the table below. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTERS, 
1923 TO 1927. 


| 
| Deposits. 
Bills | Balances 
in Due to | ; To 
Vendene = ee ee Mh Bearing | ene Total | Liabilities. 
tion. || nks. earing | ] , 
Interest. | IMterest. | neposits, | Deposits 
fae ae ‘ 4 ss, 1 | 38 108 850 | 70 480 520 | 70 rid 945 
#6 _. | 204,576 | 29,849 | 17,718,999 | 14,658,67 102, 70,480,! 70,714, 
Teed "| 219’362 | 29,061 | 23,004,674 | 6,899,902 | 38,273,478 | 68,178,054 | 68,419,477 
1925 .. 11 | 265,936 (3,940,022 | 23,881,481 | 7,828,650 | 39,798,481 | 71,008,612 75,214,570 
1926... "* | 355/240 (6,045,804 | 23,350,534 | 7,103,349 | 43,068,182 | 73,522,065 | 79,023,109 
1997) <, ** | 9587605 |7,306,854 | 20,435,503 | 8,216,302 | 44,212,050 | 72,863,855 | 80,429,314 


ate 
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(iii) Assets, June Quarter, 1927. The assets for the June Quarter, 1927, are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1927. 


| 

| | Discounts, 

| Overdrafts, 

Govern- | Landed Notes Balances a 

States and i ; Austra- | mentand| and |and Bills | Due from abe « Tot Total 
Territory. Coin. Bullion. | se Municipal | House | of Other | Other including | Assets. 
} otes. | Securities. Property.| Banks. | Banks. | Gontingent | 
/ | | Assets). 
} 
| | | £ 
£ £4 4S £ £ S. ot 2s gh eae 3 
204,358 ae | 2,118,571 |18,139,346 | 294,870 | 712,667 | 511,006 | 6,671,684 28,652,502 
Victoria 590°711 | 10,549 | 2,282,945 | 6,210,694 | 236,346 | 586,359 | 462,661 | 3,677,086 | 14,065,651 
Queensland 61,139 86%| 860,761 |22,348,482 95,588 | 295,579 213,244 | 5,430,643 29,305,522 
8. Australia 52,184 ae 891,538 | 2,323,336 57,995 | 421,485 | 152,679 | 634,052 4,533,269 
WwW Australia | 193,710 574 417,011 | 1,879,129 20.271 95,573 | 149,960 460,526 3,216,754 
Tasmania 30,498 .. | 622,590 | 2,003,876 aS 30,303 61,007 169,468 : 2,817,742 
Nor. Ter. .. x s ieee a; 16,000 | 29,865 308 | 46,173 
Total 1,141,600 | 11,209 | 7,092,716 152,904,863 705,070 |2,157,966 1,580,422 17,043,767 | 82.637,613 
\ | | 


(iv) Assets, all States, June Quarters, 1923 to 1927.—The great increase in Australian Notes 
is due in part to the obligation imposed by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1924, on the Joint 
Stock banks of settling their exchanges through the Commonwealth Bank. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTERS, 1923 TO 1927, 


| | Discounts, | 
| = | Overdraits, | 
| Govern- | Landed Notes | Balances 
Quarter A A Austra- mentand | and _ and Bills | Due from and all other) Total 
ended Coin. (Bullion. lian 'Municipal | House | of Other Other atone, je Rae, 
a | | Sata | | | | 
30th June | Notes. | Securities. |Property.| Banks. | Banks. | Costinaatd 
) | Assets). 
| Bone oe 
£ £ 2 = ae ge: i ee / £ ig 
1923 .. [2,637,450 | 9,897 | 3,750,488 |37,479,846 | 762,730 |5,138,747 2,772,000 | 14,035,767 166,586,375 
1924 .. |2,100,874 | 6,683 | 9,084,843 |39,537,851 | 917,413 | 966,787 /4,872,321 | 11,999,432 |69,485,704 
1925 .. 14,675,665 | 2,251 |14,000,587 |38,811,260 | 943,624 | 980,030 (3,330,693 11,950,338 (74,694,448 
1926 -. 6,016,703 945 |12,219,139 |42,278,108 | 848,416 | 954,635 /2,889,718 | 13,113,051 |78,320,715 
1927 . 1,14,1,600 | 11,209 | 7,092,716 52,904,863 | 705,070 2,157,966 |1,580,422 | 17,043,767 |82,637,613 
| | } | | | 


8. Clearing Houses.—The Sydney Banks’ Exchange Settlement, and the Melbourne 
Clearing House, at which settlements are effected daily between the banks doing business 
in New South Wales and Victoria respectively, publish figures of the weekly clearances 
effected. From these it appears that in 1927 the total clearances in Sydney amounted 
to £1,034,894,000, and in Melbourne to £825,676,000. Owing to the different distribution 
of the banking business .in the two cities, the figures do not necessarily afford a fair 
comparison of the volume of banking business transacted in Sydney and Melbourne. 
With the exception of Brisbane, where a decline of nearly £3,500,000 was recorded, 
the clearing house returns for 1927 show an increase over those for 1926. The average 
weekly clearances for each month are published in the Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics. Returns of all Australian Clearing Houses for the last five years are shown 
in the following table :— 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year. Sydney. Melbourne, Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
= | 

£ 03 £ 2p £ ss £ 
1923 | 805,032,000} 697,050,000 194,915,000 160,524,000 83,730,000 ‘ 
1924 | 845,855,000} 734,080,000 | 212,220,000 | 179,335,000 97,920,000 er 
1925 | 909,114,000} 803,083,000 | 192,968,000 | 171,092,000 | 101,085,000 | 25,557,000 
1926 | 954,523,000! 790,111,000 | 195,710,000 | 178,898,000 | 103,523,000 | 25,691,000 
1927 1,034,894,000! 825,676,000 | 192,274,000 | 186,752,000 | 111,454,000 | 26,805,000 
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$3. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—in the following tables dealing with Savings Banks the figures for 
all the States except Tasmania refer to financial years ended 30th June. In the case 
of Tasmania, figures for the two trustee savings banks are made up to the last day of 
August. The figures in each State are inclusive of the Savings Bank Department of ihe 
Commonwealth Bank made up to the 30th June. 


2. Accounts Open.—The number of accounts open, not of individual depositors. 
and the number per 1,000 of the population, at 30th June in each of the last five years 
are shown in the following table :— 


SAVINGS BANKS.—ACCOUNTS OPEN. 1923 TO 1927. 
| 


30th 
June. 


All 


| 
N.S.W. Victoria, Y 
| | ictoria N. Ter. | States. 


| | 
Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
| | 


NUMBER. 


1923 .. {1,246,191 | 1,188,437 | 355,902 | 432,438 | 250,214 | 124,850 869 3,598,901 
1924 .. {1,306,948 | 1,268,629 | 375,025 | 452,342 | 264,842 | 130,032 844 3,798,662 
1925 .. (1,374,976 | 1,337,093 | 397,710 | 470,599 | 278,071 | 132,841 911 3,992,201 
1926 .. |1,446,432 |1,396,438 | 420,908 | 489,148 292,353 | 136,309 978 | 4,182,566 
1927 .. |1,606,492 |1,455,581 | 438,282 | 512,332 | 809,546 | 138,474 1,197 4,461,904 

| | | | 


Per 1,000 or PoPpuLaTion. 


1923 .. 568 | 739 | 442 836 719 | 583 238 633 

1924 .. 586 | 774 453 855 735 610 233 655 

1925 .. 604 | —- 800 465 866 756 | 627 242 673 

1926 .. 624 | 824 479 876 779 | 651 259 692 

1927 .. 676 | 843 490 897 | 804 | 665 981 | 723 
! 


In connexion with the number of accounts open per 1,000 of the population, it must 
be borne in mind that savings bank accounts are not restricted to adults, since many 
accounts are opened in the names of children. The proportion, notwithstanding, is a 
very large one, amounting in the case of Australia to almost three-quarters and rising 
in Victoria to more than four-fifths and in South Australia to nine-tenths of the 
population. As it is possible in some States for the same person to have accounts 
in both Commonwealth and State Savings Banks, the figures given are somewhat 
in excess of the number of individual depositors. Allowance must also be made for 
the fact that the funds of various societies, small trust funds, etc., are sometimes 
deposited in Savings Banks. 


3. Deposits.—The deposits.in Australia reached in 1927 the large sum of £204,573,963, 
and would no doubt be even larger if the banks did not restrict interest-bearing deposits 
to certain limits. While not granting facilities to draw cheques, the Australian savings 
banks practically afford the small tradesman all the advantages of a current account, 
and in addition allow interest on the minimum monthly balance instead of charging a 
small fee for keeping the account, as is the practice of the ordinary banks. All the 
Savings Banks have a reciprocity arrangement, under which money deposited in one 
State may be drawn out in another State, even by telegraph. 
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The table below shows the amount at credit of depositors, the average per account 
open, and the average amount deposited per head of population at the end of each of 
the last five years:— ; 


SAVINGS BANKS.—DEPOSITS, 1923 TO 1927. 


| > 
30th N.S.W. Victoria. Qiland. , S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. N. Ter. | All States. 


June. | ale fi FR a 
ToTAL. 
= Be ee = = 
£ £ | ie / £ | £ fastjheruts £ 
1923 | 64,324,670 | 56,101,260 | 20,483,581 | 18,249,540 | 8,033,419 | 4,414,653 | 36,689 171,643,812 
1924 | 66,162,055 | 58,028,190 | 20,410,364 | 19,351,127 | 8,218,147 | 4,670,804 | 30,790 | 176,871,477 
1925 | 69'149.433 | 59,551,895 |. 21,339,901 | 20,152,175 | 8,303,933 | 4,505,476 | 32,961 | 183,035,774 
1926 | 73,807,650 | 63,253,525 /99°838,909 | 21,778,970 | 8,969,824 | 4,768,085 | 36,577 195,451,540 
1927 | 78,351,733 | 65,352,619 | 22,452,749 | 23,600,897 | 9,694,396 | 5,073,544 | 48,025 | 204,573,963 


AVERAGE PER SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT. 


| | | 

£sd.| £384.) £44.) £84.) £84, £34 £s4| £84 

1023. |, 61.12. 4) Sar ce i ae Te OASe. 2 85. te Set bp eee es 0 
1924 || 50 19° 6 |, 45:14 to |2 54 °S) 6 | 4215 7 1Sl O % Sh 48 5 36, Om 40 4t os 
1925 | 50 510|- 4410 9| 5313 2] 4216 5|2917 3/3318 4/36 3 8] 45 16 11 
19296 | 61 0°6| 45 511| 54 5 1| 4410 6; 3013 8 | 3419 7) 38 0 4614 7 
1027| 4815 5| 441711) 51° 4 7| 46 1 4)31 6 4 3612 9/402 5) 4517 0 

Per HEAp or POPULATION. 

f | = 

gee, ds £ -es.d. Eusdah Smads) Spend ess srt. tem Oe es 

toes | 29 6 9| 341711| 25 8 6 35 6 5| 23 1 6 2018 04], 104° Sh* $08 
1924 | 9918 4| 35 7 9] 2418 3] 361110 | 2216 1/2118 2] 8 910) 30 9 6 
1925 |ee30) 2 Fale 35. 12102420. Ay (S7 Sek | Saati aS 21 5 3| 815 0 8017 5 
1926 | 311610] 37 6 7| 2519 5 | 381911] 2318 2/2215 6} 91810} 82 6 9 
299755793 <1 OM 87 Line aa ab erie ae 610/25 $ 7 24 7 5 11 5 6 Sy S-& 


A comparison of the number of accounts open and the amount of deposits shows 
that the average amounts to the credit of each account are considerably larger in some 
States than in others; in other words, in one State a comparatively larger proportion 
of the population makes use of the savings banks than in another, with the result that 
there is a smaller amount to the credit of the individual account. Within the same 
State there is a little variation in the figures from year to year, except that each State 
generally shows a steady advance. 


The average amount deposited per head of population increased during the period by 
10 per cent., the figures for New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania being 
particularly noticeable. 


4. Rates of Interest.—The rates of interest allowed, and the limits of interest-bearing 
deposits, are as follows :—New South Wales, Government Savings Bank, 4 per cent. up 
to £500 and 34 per cent. on the excess up to £1,000; Victoria, 4 per cent. on first £500 
and then 3 per cent. for a further £500, also 4 per cent. on deposit stock up to £1,000. 
Commencing Ist July, 1927, however, the rate is 4 per cent. up to £1,000 and 44 per cent. 
on deposit stock up to £1,000. South Australia 4 per cent. on accounts closed during the 
year, and 4} per cent. up to £500 on accounts remaining open; Western Australia, 34 
per cent. on current accounts, and 44 per cent. on deposits up to £1,000 ; Hobart Trustees’ 
Savings Bank, 43 per cent. up to £300 ; Launceston Trustees’ Savings Bank, 44 per cent. 
up to £150, and Commonwealth Savings Bank, 34 per cent. on the first £1,000, and 3 per 
cent. upon another £300. From Ist October, 1928, the Commonwealth Savings Bank 
increased the rates for the first £500 to 4 per cent. 


5. Annual Business.—The business transacted by the savings banks is very large 
when compared with the total amount of deposits. This is of course due to the fact 
that many accounts are used as convenient current accounts. Thus, during the last 
year of the period under review, the total amount deposited and withdrawn (exclusive of 
interest added) was almost double the total amount of deposits at the end of the previous 
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year, while the amount at credit of depositors (inclusive of interest added) increased by 
more than 5 per cent. during the same year. The following table shows the business 
transacted during the year 1926-27 :— 


SAVINGS BANKS.—TRANSACTIONS, 1926-27. 


Total Amounts Interest Amounts | Total 
States Deposits at | Deposited Added Total Withdrawn | Deposits at 
and Territory. end of Year | during Year |during Year : during Year | end of Year 


1925-26. 1926-27. 1926-27. 1926-27, 1926-27, 


£ g eel £ % 


New South Wales | 76,345,393 | 2,701,016 | 152,854,059 74,502,326 78,351,733 
Victoria. .. 58,444,977 ,824,538 | 124,023,040 58,670,421 65,352,619 
Queensland. . 24,373,113 738,589 47,948,611 25,495,862 22,452,749 


South Australia 

Western Australia 
Tasmania .. oe 
Northern Territory .. | 


19,270,556 951,798 42,001,324 18,400,427 23,600,897 
10,588,702 304,949 19,863,475 10,169,079 9,694,396 
3,968,026 187,854 8,923,965 3,850,421 5,073,544 
56,628 1,289 94,494 46,469 48,025 


ISR OSHO 


Total «» | 195,451,540 | 193,047,395 | 7.210,033 395,708,968 | 191,135,005 | 204,573,963 
t 


6. Commonwealth Savings Bank.—The figures in the preceding tables include those 
relating to the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank, which commenced 
operations in Victoria on the 15th July, 1912, in Queensland on the 16th September, 
1912, in the Northern Territory on the 21st October, 1912, and in the States of New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia on the 13th January, 1913. Extensive 
use is made of the country post-offices as local agencies. 

The Commonwealth Bank absorbed the Tasmanian State Savings Bank in January, 
1913, on terms set out in Official Year Book No. 6. The transfer of the Queensland 
Savings Bank was effected in 1920. 

The following table gives the number of accounts, and the amount at credit on 30th 
June, 1927, at the various branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Locality. | Number of Accounts. Amount at Credit. 

New South Wales .. a eel 326,718 i 10,493,645 
Victoria .. oe Ss ae 168,205 | 6,072,831 
Queensland if be aah 438,282 22,452,749 
South Australia ” “g a 62,791 | 2,566,300 
Western Australia .. se a: 83,686 2,728,867 
Tasmania .. oe a aan 64,303 | 1,577,731 
Northern Territory .. Fi ve TAT | 48,025 
Total, Australia | 1,145,182 | 45,940,148 

Papua and New Guinea 2,119 | 95,923 
London | 7,147 | 442,949 
| 1,154,448 | 46,479,020 


Grand Total 


§ 4, Companies. 


1. General.—Returns in regard to registered companies are defective, and, with 
few exceptions, are not available for Tasmania. They embrace (a) Returns relating to 
Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies ; (b) Returns relating to Registered Building 
and Investment Societies ; and (c) Returns relating to Registered Co-operative Societies. 


2. Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies.—Returns are available for eight 
Victorian, two New South Wales, one Queensland, four South Australian, two Western 
Australian, and three Tasmanian companies. The paid-up capital of these twenty com- 
panies amounted to £1,144,327 ; reserve funds and undivided profits to £804,444 ; other 
liabilities, £375,292; total liabilities, £2,324,063. Among the assets are included— 
Deposits with Governments, £217,504; other investments in public securities, fixed 
deposits, etc., £579,857; loans on mortgage, £315,247; property owned, £791,121 ; 
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other assets, £420,334. Of the twenty companies, nine show the total amount of the 
estates, etc., under administration, the total for 1927 being approximately £94,000,000. 
In respect of the twenty companies, net profits for the year totalled £210,075, of which 
£138,826 was paid in dividends. ‘ 


3. Registered Building and Investment Societies.—(i) General. Returns have been 
received relating to 86 societies, viz., 7 in New South Wales, 26 in Victoria, 10 in 
Queensland, 24 in South Australia, 15 in Western Australia, and 4 in Tasmania. The 
information is not exhaustive, as particulars regarding unimportant organizations are 
not included. 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES.—SUMMARY, 1926. 


; f N.S.W. | Victoria. ‘land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |\Tasmania.| 
NE a gS 1926, | 1925-26. | 1995-36. | 1926. | 1925-26.| 1926. |All States. 

: 
Number of societies pe 7 26 10 24 15 | 4 86 
Number of shareholders 2,375 10,751 | 5,621 17,011 10,280 | 2,682 | 48,720 
Number of shares bo 27,774 (a) |1,203,704 69,958 | 30,060 | 34,739 |b1,366,235 
Number of borrowers Bie 4,586 11,394 | 3,205 3,095 | 1,860 | 1,418 | 25,558 
Income for year from in- | | ) : 
terest ie £ | 111,207 | 339,810 | 59,003 36,271 (e) 38,908 | 585,199 
Working expenses for year £ 96,450 | 152,335 | 9,329 13,994 37,165 5,663 | 314,936 

Amount of deposits during | | | 
year .. ae & | 299,892 |1,795,306 | 136,904 27,854 | 184,299 29,101 2,473,356 

Repayment of loans during : 
year .. are £ 314,698 |1,028,014 | 178,050 ~158,721 | 111,827 97,039 1,888,349 
Loans granted during year £ | 277,244 1,025,581 | 216,969 | 216,900 | 155,785 84,664 | 1,977,143 


(a) Not available. (b) Exclusive of Victoria. (c) Included in repayment of Loans. 


(ii) Liabilities and Assets, The balance-sheets of the companies in respect of which 
particulars of liabilities and assets are stated hereunder cover periods ended during the 
year 1926. The figures quoted for the States of New South Wales, South Australia and 
Tasmania refer to the calendar year 1926, while those for the remaining States are for 
the fiscal year 1925-26. 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES.—LIABILITIES, 1926. 


Stat Ase Reserve - ucramne Total 
x Bate ied Funds, epee En Liabilities. 
£ £ £ | £ otal 

New South Wales 417,651 280,192 | 561,733 18,929 | 1,278,505 
Victoria 1,844,788 | 598,011 | 1,654,006 | 163,975 | 4,260,780 
Queensland 814.443 31,232 9.410 68,308 923.393 
South Australia 605,093 82.925 23,604 21.826 733,448 
Western Australia 440,194 18.316 78.761) 11184| 548,455 
Tasmania 220,262 | 83,047 | 232,415 | 10,759 546,483 
Total 4,342,431 | 1,093,723 | 2,559,929 294,981 | 8,291,064 

REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES.—ASSETS, 1926. 

Landed and | Cash in hand 
Siatet Advances on | House Pro- and on Total 
Mortgage. perty, Purni- | Deposit and Assets. 
ture, ete. other Assets. 
Bests £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales . | 4,147,594} 121,800} 134,610 | 4,404,004 
Victoria 3,882,236 | 101.372/ 119.429 | 4.103.037 
Queensland 676,290 | 21,978 | 35,880 | 733,448 
South Australia 590,301 | 20,471 36,213 646,985 
Western Australia 461,699 10,390 74.394 546,483 
a kuttantio | 446,918 10.390 56,567 513,875 
Total 10,205,038 | 285,701 | 457,093 | 10,947,832 
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4. Co-operative Societies.—(i) General. The returns relating to Co-operative 
Societies have been divided into two classes—(i) those engaged in the manufacture and 
marketing of primary products and trade requirements, and (ii) those engaged in retailing 
general household requirements. The former may be described briefly as Producers’ 
Co-operative and the latter as Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. The following table 


shows the number of societies, the membership, and the financial result for the year 
1926 :— 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES.—NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP AND TRADING RESULTS, 
1926. 


WS. We A vieae equa: © hie ola oyna ©) rae? | 
1925-26. | 1925-26. 1925-26 1926. | 1925-26.) 1925-26,|Al States. 


Heading. 


Producers’ Co-operative Socie- | 


ties— | | 
Number of societies | 115) 68 52) 31 35 14 315 
Membership 2 45,256) 50,847) 31,093) 7,260 2,894 5,017) 142,367 


Gross turnover (Sales) £ 9,975,068 11,730,709 5,719,789 511,206) 445,174) 201,519/28,583,465 

Total working expenses £ @10,561,830) 1,959,442/1,603,334| 205,778 62,614) 233,235/14,626,233 

Rebates and bonuses £ 71,759 9,638) 1,315, 11,654 4,946 1,266} 100,578 

Dividends on share capital £ 40,370 38,807) 9,929) 8,342 2,473 1,520) 101,441 
- 4.6 | 2. 3.3 


Rate per cent. : a 3.0 18 ee Sia us 0 
es Co-operative Socie- | | 
1es— | | | 
Number of societies Sisal 54 54) 11) 9 12 4 144 
Membership ASS mt 67,494 16,906, 27,019) 34,279 2,705 711 149,114 
Gross turnover (Sales) £ 4,742,219) 1,424,266, 220,253/1,469,419 170,697) 107,630] 8,134,484 
Total working expenses £ | a4,467,877| 229,692 157,357) 302,114) 79,635) 103,421| 5,340,096 
Rebates and bonuses £|- 300,490] 30,710.) | 43eis) .. | 13516] 376,533 
Dividends on share capital <£ 34,588 11,598, 1,057' 27,188 1,332) 1077) 76,840 
Dok 0.9 4.6 4.6 | 4.9 4.3 


Rate per cent. en oe 4.3 


(a) Includes payments to suppliers. 


(ii) Liabilities and Assets. The next table gives the liabilities and assets. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES.—LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1926. 


: N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. 
Heading. 1925-26, | 1925-26, | 1925-26., 1926. | 1925-26,| 1925-26, |All States. 
Producers’ Co-operative Socie- ae £ | £ £ £ & £ 
ties— | 
Liabilities— | “ 
Paid-up capital .. re 879,085] 1,285,936 561,031) 181,323 70,621 75,589) 8,053,595 
Loan capital. 1 302,807, 213/556} 228.74 ; 16, 
Ovetdrats 41,590,988] | 7387665, 2217320| 60/863, 36°281) 33°843| ; 39512027 


Reserves and undivided pro- 


ites oe * ; 443,693} 470,601, 280,804) 74,215) 52,916) 19,846) 1,342,075 
Other liabilities .. a. 49,521] 558,004) 391,718] 180,058) 74,202! 181,567| 1,385,070 
Total liabilities 2,963,287! 3,406,013/1,668,429| 734,206] 243,848| 276,924] 9,292,707 
Assets— 2 
Land, building, and plant .. | 1,314,810) 1,396,481/1,024,621| 353,238) 54,653} 94,806] 4,238,559 
Stocks .. oe ie 307,169} 577,829| 238,126] 177,141] 78,853) 50,513] 1,419,631 
Other assets = .. | 1,841,308} 1,431,753) 410,682) 203,827| 115,342) 131,605] 3,634,517 
Total assets .. | 2,963,287| 3,406,013/1,668,429] 734,206] 248,848, 276,924! 9,292,707 
Consumers’ Co-operative Socie- 
Dep sence daatial oe Nis 800,822] _ 227,016) 116,521) 590,957) 28,962) 21,981) 1,786,259 
Loan capital < } ) 342,900 63,248 171) 186,211) 1,709) 6,004 } 781,174 
Overdraft Ae 2 133,251, 5,347| 29,287; 6,878) 6,074 


Reserves and undivided pro- 


fits .. A e; 391,287} 159,983, 229,626] 161,791) 7,990, 11,143| 961,820 
Other liabilities <: “7 4,373} 146,498, 84,829] 37,845| 23,126 20,001]. 316,755 
Total liabilities .. | 1,539,481] 729,996, 436,487/1,006,091, 68,660| 65,293 3,846,008 
eee buildings, and plant 437,578| 222,882 139,488] 308,368] 24,064, 19,798) 1,152,178 
Stocks .. Ke. Ss 466,180| 240,175] 15,315| 355,461! 17,304) 21,426] 1,115,851 
Other assets ve ote 635,723| 266,939] 281,684] 342,272) 27,292) 24,069] 1,577,979 
Total assets .. | 1,539,481] 729,996} 436,487|1,006,091| 68,660) 65,293] 3,846,008 


(a) Includes sundry creditors. 
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§ 5. Life Assurance. 


[Norz.—A Conspectus of Australian Life Assurance Legislation was published 
in Official Year Book No. 18, 1925, in Chap. XX VII. “ Miscellaneous.’’] 


1. General.—Under section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the 
Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to legislate in regard to “ insurance, other 
than State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State 
concerned.” With the exception of Act No. 12 of 1905, “An Act relating to assurance 
on the lives of children by life assurance companies or societies,” no legislation relating 
to life assurance has been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, and life assurance 
companies carry on their business under State laws where such laws are in existence, 
or otherwise under the provisions of various companies or special Acts. 


Returns for the year 1926 have been collected from life assurance societies, with 
results which are in the main satisfactory. The figures below refer to Australian business: 
only. 


2. Companies Transacting Business.—(i) General. The number of companies 
transacting life assurance business in Australia during 1926 was 35, of which the full name 
and location of head office are set out in the Finance Bulletin, No. 18, for 1926-27. 


Of the thirty-two Australian companies seven are purely mutual, and twenty-four 
are proprietary companies with a paid-up capital aggregating £2,091,916, part of which 
is, however, used in fire, marine, and accident insurance business. One office is a State 
government institution. Three oversea companies transacted business in Australia in 1926, 
one being mutual and two proprietary companies. 


(ii) Ordinary and Industrial Business. Of the societies enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph, fifteen transacted both ordinary and industrial business. Ordinary and 
industrial business have, where possible, been kept separate, while figures relating to 
companies whose head offices are in New Zealand or in Europe or America have been 
restricted to the Australian business, 


3. Australian Business, 1926.—(i) Ordinary. The subjoined table shows the 
ordinary life business in force for each of the last five years. While the total sum 
assured has increased by almost 52 million pounds, the average per policy has increased 
from £256 to £293. The amount assured in 1926 represents an average of £41 per head 
of population. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS, 1922 TO 1926, 


Year. Policies in Force, Amount. its pagel iene 
a = Pe | -e ~s : 
No. £ £ | £ 
1922 ws See 769,893 196,844,810 256 | 6,526,907 
1923 & ene 795,887 | 210,049,945 264 | 6,925,581 
1924 vee ee 820,138 | 224,129,981 273 7,388,353 
1925 Pi nite 834,936 | 235,687,567 282 7,783.781 
10265 fos. oe | 848,427 | 248,549,883 293 | 8,195,880 
! 


(ii) Industrial. Information in regard to. the industrial business of the fiftee 
societies transacting it is given in the following table. ‘ 


The amount assured has increased by nearly 56 per cent. in the period under review. 


oe average amount per policy in ]926 was £39, comparing with an average of £33 in 
1922, 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS, 1922 TO 1926, 


Year. Policies in Force, Amount, sar eo: Ree ee 
No. £ £ S 
1922 1,061,569 35,303,233 33 2,087,148 
1923. 1,144,004 40,009,115 35 2,387,187 
1924 1,233,925 45,256,580 Su 2,681,774 
1925 1,310,642 49,907,583 38 2,923,519 
1926 1,395,744 54,990,807 39 3,220,154 
4. Income and Outgo.—(i) Ordinary Business. The following table shows the 


aggregate Australian income for the last four 


in Australia. 


years of all the societies doing business 
In the latter year premiums—new and renewal—amounted to 59 per 


cent., and interest, dividends, and rent to nearly 38 per cent. of the Australian income. 
ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN INCOME, 1923 TO 1926. 


Amount. 

valid, 0 1923 1924. 1925. 1926, 

Be, £ 5 £ 
Premiums—New 976,682 991,367 1,049,159 1,047,965 
Renewal 5,948,899 6,396,986 6,734,622 7,147,915 
Consideration for annuities 48,191 78,434 57,378 81,083 
Interest, dividends, and rents 4,078,407 4,488,989 4,809,117 |. 5,207,580 
Other receipts 218,961 208,350 875,609 307,558 
Total income 11,271,140 12,164,126 13,525,885 13,792,101 


In 1926 outgo amounted to £8,181,771, of which claims accounted for 66 per 
cent., surrenders nearly 13 per cent., expenses of management 10 per cent., and 


commission 9 per cent. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN OUTGO, 1923 TO 1926. 


Amount. 
pray 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
£ £ £ £ 
Claims 3,926,371 4,079,237 4,379,233 4,596,541 
Surrenders 838,066 819,874 920,675 1,055,957 
Annuities 95,550 101,880 99,662 102,280 
Commission ae 611,914 637,833 718,346 720,780 
Expenses of management 817,508 817,119 838,455 846,847 
Licence fees and taxes 113,302 128,922 131,861 149,501 
Shareholders’ dividends zh 58,037 83,515 68,480 87,806 
Cash bonuses paid to shareholders 309,429 338,120 362,041 380,461 
All other expenses Fe 387,849 205,083 250,642 241,598 
Total outgo 7,158,026 7,211,583 7,769,395 8,181,771 


1922 TO 1926, 


A summary for the last five years is given hereunder :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN 


INCOME AND OUTGO, 


Year. Income. Outgo. Excess Income. 
; ‘ Pade. £ 

1922 10,518,557 6,700,468 3,818,089 
1923 | 11,271,140 7,158,026 4,113,114 
1924 ‘ a aan | 12,164,126 7,211,583 | 4,952,543 

) 13,525,885 7,769,395 5,756,490 
1925 at ay > i 
1926 a seni 13,792,101 A 8,181,771 5,610,330 
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(ii) Industrial Business. The aggregate Australian income for 1923, 1924, 1925, 
and 1926 of societies transacting industrial business was as follows :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN INCOME, 1923 TO 1926. 


a Amount. 
ee he: 1923 1924. | 1926. 1926. 
ss ‘ ree tity 7 Rae ': 
Premiums-—New and renewal 2,387,187 | 2,681,774 | 2,923,519 3,220,154 
Consideration for annuities | 268 13 13 13 
Interest, dividends, and rents 512,644 598,335 709,943 811,93 17 
Other receipts 20,584 | 19,847 22,699 27,755 
Total income ~ 2,920,683 3,299,969 | 3,656,174 4,059,899 


Outgo during 1926 totalled £2,377,977. 


Claims amounted to 39 per cent., 


commission 33 per cent., and expenses of management 17 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN OUTGO, 1923 TO 1926. 
Amount. 
Heading. = - 
1923. 1924. 1925. | 1926. 

ee Tam fe 2 oar ae 
Claims | 514,156 601,908 | 731,480 | 926,399 
Surrenders .. 50,846 | 71,627 | 95,658 109,398 
Annuities 295 | 295 295 295 
Commission os 589,029 | 692,975 | 699,452 | 779,472 
Expenses of management 321,692 | 355,350 379,905 | 402,211 
Licence fees and taxes 17,297 20,777 | 23,649 24,817 
Shareholders’ dividends " 56,809 | 54,766 60,742 | 64,676 

Cash bonuses paid to shareholders 13 | 26 = me 

All other expenses vi | 87,509 | 66,829 | 87,346 70,709 
Total outgo | 1,637,646 | 1,864,553 | 2,078,527 | 2,377,977 


The aggregate income and outgo for the last five years were as follows :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN INCOME AND OUTGO, 


1922 TO 1926. 


Year. Income. | Outgo. Excess Income. 
a, — - ——— — =. 
£ / £ | £ 
1922 2,504,791 | 1,355,812 | 1,148,979 
1923 oe se 2,920,683 1,637,646 1,283,037 
1924 35 Ry, 3,299,969 1,864,553 | 1,435,416 
1925 i 3 3,656,174 | 2,078,527 | 1,577,647 
1926 4,059,899 2,377,977 1,681,922 


5. Liabilities and Assets, 1926.—(i) General. The liabilities of the Australian 
societies consist mainly of their assurance funds; -as already mentioned, however, some 
of the societies are proprietary, and in these cases there is a further liability on 
account, of the shareholders’ capital. The assets consist chiefly of loans on mortgage 
and policies, Government, municipal, and similar securities, shares, freehold property, 
etc. As in some cases the Australian liabilities exceed the Australian assets, this table 
should be read in connexion with the table dealing with assets. Loans on personal 
security are granted by very few of the Australian societies. 


(ii) Ordinary and Industrial Business. For various reasons several societies do 
not attempt the division of liabilities and assets between the industrial and ordinary 
branches, and a few societies cannot state the amount of liabilities in Australia. In the 
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following table, therefore, the figures relate to both branches. 


amounted in 1926 to £83,768,937, including assurance and annuit 
other funds, including those used in fire and mar 


capital, £1,891,916. 


Australian assets aggregated £109,025,348, of wh 
items :—Government and municipal securities, 


loans on companies’ policies, 
Details regarding liabilities for 


£60,354,135 ; 
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Australian liabilities 


y funds, £72,307,626, 
ine business, £6,609,019, and paid-up 


ich the following are the principal 
mortgages, £20,146,487 ; 
£10,543,370 ; and landed and house property, £4,081,973. 
the years 1923 to 1926 are given in the next table :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN ‘LIABILITIES, 


1923 TO 1926. 
Amount, 
Heading. 
1923. *| 1924. 1925, 1926, 
Sf £ £ £ 
Shareholders’ capital, paid up. . 1,307,877 | 1,469,795 | 1,842,963) 1,891,916 
Assurance and annuity funds .. 56,480,692 60,022,243 | 66,119,414! 72,307,626 
Other funds i: ¥ 4,380,967 | 5,069,632 | 6,018,968] 6,609,019 
Claims admitted but not paid. . 632,116 695,404 799,584 772,088 
All other liabilities ie 1,299,212 | 1,517,967 | 1,809,185) 2,188,288 
Total Australian liabilities (a).. |64,100,864 68,775,041 | 76,590,114 83,768,937 


(a) Excluding Mutual Life and Citizens, People’s 
London and Liverpool and Globe, and Mutual Life of 


Prudential, National Mutual, Western Australian, 
United States. 


Assets for the years specified are set out in detail in the table hereunder :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN ASSETS, 1923 


TO 1926. 
Amount, 
Heading. 
1923 1924, 1925, 1926. 
£ & 3 oD 
Government and municipal securities 49,261,981 |52,967,836 | 55,512,895) 60:354,135 
Mortgages .. Bes S 19,546,248 (21,066,410 | 22,521,893) 24,146,487 
Loans on companies’ policies .. 8,138,547 | 9,156,489 | 9,812,751] 10.543,379 
Railway debentures and stock 504,548 812,998 935,207 986,980 
Landed and house property 3,576,368 | 3,472,159 | 3,605,283} 4,081,973 
Life interests and reversions .. 131,565 138,730 148,447 149,555 
Other investments ‘ 1,209,171 | 1,474,049 | 1,512,833) 1,631,647 
Outstanding premiums oe 5 714,157 742,614 772,918 879,137 
Outstanding interest, dividends, and rents) 783,755 861,471 895,096 974,735 
Cash kA i Y -- | 1,256,994 | 2,357,630 | 2,138,263) 2,131,936 
Establishment and organization accounts 693,484. 796,095 | 1,016,751) 1,221,472 
All other assets 2,282,198 | 1,613,216 | 1,709,996) 1,923,921 
Total Australian assets 88,099,016 |95,459,697 |100,582,333/109,025,348 


(iii) Total Assets. It has been thought advisable to restrict the figures relating 
Several of the companies whose head offices 


to life assurance to business in Australia. 


are in Australia transact. however, a large amount of business elsewhere, viz., in New 
Zealand, in South Africa, and in the United Kingdom, while in the case of the foreign 
companies, the Australian business is insignificant compared with that done elsewhere. 
Particulars as to this foreign business of both Australian and foreign companies will 
be found in “ Finance Bulletin No. 18” (published by this Bureau), and a short table 
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only is inserted here, 


in the total assets in 1923 and 1 
the Australian business of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
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the New York Life Insurance Company. 


showing the total assets of the various companies. The decrease 
926 is due to the purchase by Australian companies of 
of United States and of 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES.—TOTAL ASSETS, 1923 TO 1926. 


Amount. 
Heading. = == a = 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

{ | = <= 
: 25 le 2 £ ; oF :. 
Government and municipal securities 144,837,468 142,684,880 106,982,929 112,395,155 
Mortgages - _ _. 101,969,269 |114,888,595 | 58,813,526 | 64,701,335 
Loans on companies’ policies 65,091,066 | 66,748,612 | 34,013,687 36,604,250 

Railway debentures and debenture 
stock os o- 136,685,044 |142,239,598 | 77,339,213 | 85,069,487 

Landed and house property . | 10,190,544 | 9,812,306 | 8,461,054 8,906,600 — 

Life interests and reversions 339,294 350,910 | 379,477 | 376,949 
Other investments ; 2,057,446 | 7,299,239 | 3,854,031 | 5,177,764 
Outstanding premiums .. _. | 6,621,985 | 7,039,200 | 5,270,428 | 5,633,744 

Outstanding interest, dividends, and | 
rent te Me 7 6,323,469 6,792,303 3,550,668 3,793,668 
Cash .. oe a os 5,114,661 | 6,153,494 | , 5,306,790 / 4,116,810 

Establishment and organization ac- | 
counts ee iS 703,834 796,095 | 1,016,751 | 1,226,095 
All other assets .. 4,241,335 | 3,996,897 | 2,668,233 ) 1,689,730 
Total assets 484,175,415 1508,802,129 |307,656,787 [329,691,587 

| | 


6. New Policies issued in Australia, 1926.—(i) Ordinary Business. During 1926, 
84,002 new policies were issued for £31,451,809. The average amount per policy was 
£374, which compares with an average of £293 per policy for all policies which were in 
existence in 1926. 


(ii) Industrial Business. New policies to the number of 278,865 were issued during 
the year for a total of £13,701,235. The average per policy was £49, which is 25 per 
cent. more than the average for all industrial policies which were current in 1926. 


7. Policies Discontinued in Australia, 1924, 1925 and 1926.—{i) Ordinary Business. 
The volume of business which from various causes becomes void in each year is always 
large. The number and amount of policies discontinued in 1924, 1925 and 1926, and the 
reasons for discontinuance are given in the following table :-— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—POLICIES DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 
1924 TO 1926. 


1924. 1925. 1926, 
Mode. a I vt al : T < on ¥ 
Potoies, | Amount. | pyfoies, | brunt. | potoes, | Amount. 
£ £ £ 
Death or maturity 14,348 | 3,101,543 | 14,516 | 3,193,285 | 15,248 | 3,494,636 
Surrender 15,697 | 3,430,204 | 17,346 | 3,628,783 | 20.857 | 4,407,146 
Forfeiture 34,139 | 9,945,305 | 33,345 | 9,788,132 | 35,107 |10,607,440 
Total 64,184 |16,477,052 | 65,207 |16,610,200 | 71,212 |18,509,222 
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(ii) Industrial Business. The number of policies discontinued in this branch each 
year is also very large. Of the total amount of discontinuance during 1926 only 11 per 
cent. was due to death or maturity, while 85 per cent. was due to forfeiture. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—POLICIES DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 
1924 TO 1926. 


1924. H 1925. | 1926. 


| 
Mode. | 4 ako Saal Sages = ee rs 
aa | Amount, ee Amount. re | Amount, 
tied ou | £ 
Death or maturity sel Sl, 385 701,722 | 35,188 | 775,695 | 41,778 935,690 
Surrender .. - 6,596 327,879 6,905 313,342 7,339 343,432 
Forfeiture .. De 133,984 | 6,649,206 | 148,037 | 7,324,709 144,802 | 7,166,472 
| = 
Total a0 | 171,965 | 7,678,807 | 190,130 | 8,413,746 193,919 | 8,445,594 
| | 


8. Conspectus of Australian Life Assurance Legislation.—A conspectus of Australian 
Life Assurance Legislation appeared in Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 1041 to 1059, but 
considerations of space preclude its insertion in the present issue. 


* 


§ 6. Fire, Marine, and General Insurance. 


1. Australasian Busitiess.—(i) General. Returns are available showing the revenue 
and expenditure, assets and liabilities, and investments of 42 insurance companies having 
their head offices either in Australia, New Zealand, or Fiji. 


(ii) Revenue and Expenditure. The most important items of revenue and expenditure 
are given below. The trade surplus in 1922-23 was abuormally low, representing only 
1.70 per cent. of premium income. For 1926-27 the surplus was £815,444, or 9.67 
per cent. of premium income. 


FIRE, MARINE, AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES.—SUMMARY OF 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1923 TO 1927. 
Heading. | 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25. | 1925-26, 1926-27. 
£ £ £ aS £ 
Premiums, less re-insurances .. | 5,740,063) 6,083,246] 6,558,823) 7,249,917! 8,432,000 
Losses He Me .. | 3,378,013) 3,345,408] 3,452,351] 3,993,076) 4,881,671 
Expenses, commission, and taxes | 2,264,598) 2,319,513) 2,414,946) 2,614,007] 2,727,885 
Trade surplus. . ae - 97,452} 418,325) 691,526] 642,834) 815,444. 
Interest, rent, etc. Bs oe 515,487) 608,823} 680,875) 682,957; 756,897 
‘Total surplus r -. | 612,939) 1,027,148} 1,372,401} 1,325,791] 1,572,341 
Dividends and bonuses paid ig 461,940} 523,982} 590,412) 620,812! 607,961 
i premium income of— ' 
dg Agno : .. percent.| 58.85 54.99 52.64 55.08) 57 98 
(6) Expenses, etc... percent.) 39.45 38.13 36.82 36.05 32.36 
(c) Trade surplus .. percent. 1.70 _ 6.88 10.54 8.87} 9.67 


(iii) Liabilities and Assets. The liabilities and assets for the same period are set out 
in the following tables. Comparison of the results for 1926-27 with those for 1922-23 
shows that paid-up capital increased by 23 per cent. and reserves by 56 per cent. While 
loans on mortgage decreased by 20 per cent., Government securities increased by 47 per 
cent., and landed and other property showed a growth of over 42 per cent. 
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FIRE, MARINE, AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1923 TO 1927, 
Heading. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 


r 


Paiw-up CAPITAL, RESERVES, AND LIABILITIES. 


£ 25 = gces LE £ 
Paid-up capital a .. | 5,100,651) 5,688,108 5,851,076 | 6,131,149 6,292,050 
Reserves and re-insurance funds(a) | 5,530,537) 6,099,482) 6,784,411 7,401,536, 8,637,831 
Undivided profits om ee 455,992) 608,361 645,024) 664,181) 706,528 
Losses unsettled er =: 861,973) 828,398) 852,267 913,982! 987,670 
Sundry creditors, etc. .. .. | 1,815,836) 1,914,873] 2,216,401) 2,436,815, 2,309,610 
Dividends, etc., to pay. .* oe 326,287, 326,047) 350,057 384,029 384,006 
Life assurance funds (0) oe 947,669; 1,390,170 1,867,294) 2,208,553) 1,436,372 
Total liabilities .. |15,038,945 16,855,439]18,566,530 20,140,245 20,754,067 

INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS. 

ease a eta Ree ye f¢ 4 Sees 
Loans on mortgage “v3 oh 908,972} 841,059 1,017,259] 1,175,228) 727.850 
Government securities, etc. .. | 8,177,285) 9,283,301 10,231,700) 10,989,880 12,004,751 
Landed and other property .. | 2,001,155) 2,454,598 2,644,736] 2,908,637) 2,841,654 
Fixed deposit, ete. se .. | 1,119,008] 1,308,128) 1,403,416) 1,467,234, 1,929,271 
Loans on life policies (0) of 18,844 34,631; 46,989 60,533) 62,451 
Investments .. es Pr 98,630 89,721; 121,363 165,153) 139,055 
Cash and bills receivable ae 706,739|- 819,536) 868,604! 899,232) 763,272 
Sundry debtors and other assets.. | 2,008,312) 2,024,465) 2,232,468 2,474,348) 2.285.763 


Total assets .. |15,038,945'16,855,439 1 8,566,530 20,140,245 20,754,067 


(a) Including amount required as reserves against unexpired risks. 
(b) Some of the companies transact Life Business. 


(iv) Marine Insurance. Separate returns regarding this branch of insurance are not 
available. Act No. 11 of 1909, “‘ An Act relating to Marine Insurance,” passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament, and assented to on the llth November, 1909, altered the 
conditions under which marine policies had up till then been issued. 


§ 7. Friendly Societies. 


1. General.—Friendly societies are an important factor in the social life of the 
community, as probably one-third of the total population of Australia comes either 
directly or indirectly under their influence. Their total membership exceeds 560,000, 
but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicines, and in many 
cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to members themselves 
this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and unmarried members, 
be multiplied by about four to arrive at the total number of persons more or less connected 
with these societies. Legislation has conferred certain privileges on friendly societies 
but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, and it is the duty of the Registrars 
in the various States, prior to registering a new society, to see that its proposed rules are 
conformable to the law, and that the scale of contribution is sufficiently high to enable 
the promised benefits to be conferred on members. Societies are obliged to forward 
annual returns as to their membership and their finances to the Registrar, and reports 
are published in most of the States dealing with the returns thus received. 


In the following tables the figures for South Australia and Tasmania are for the 
calendar year 1926, while those for the other States relate to the fiscal year 1925-26. 
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2. Number of Societies, Lodges, and Members.—The number of different societies 
and lodges, the total number of benefit members at the end of the year, and their average 
number during the year are shown in the following table ;— : 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SOCIETIES, LODGES, AND MEMBERS, 1926. 


|; Number of Benefit | Arora eeie. 

Stat | Registered Number of Members | of Benefit 

ate. | Friendly | Lodges. at end | Members 

| Societies. | of year. \during the year. 
: eat a Sa | R = aes 

New South Wales (1925-26) .. | 34 ees 30, | 216,268 212,650 
Victoria (1925-26) ee a 62 | 1,467 157,820 156,599 
Queensland (1925-26) ate 18 (a) 565 | 65,204 63,757 
South Australia (1926) ae 17 | 673 diol 76,843 
Western Australia (1925-26) .. 14 339 22,225 | 21,782 
Tasmania (1926) see *. 20 183 24,614 4 24,551 
Totaly... a x | 6,534 563,922 | 556,182 


(a) Excluding Juvenile Branches. 


With regard to the number of registered Friendly Societies no total is given for 
Australia, since many of the societies operate in all the States. 


3. Sickness and Death Returns.—Sick pay is generally granted for a number of 
months at full rates, then for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced 
to quarter rates. The following table shows the total number of members who received 
sick pay during the year, the number of weeks for which they received pay in the aggregate, 
and the average per member sick, and further the number of benefit members who died 
during the year, together with the proportion of deaths per thousand average members :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SICKNESS AND DEATH RETURNS, 1926. 


Number | Total Average Deaths Proportion 
of Members | Number Number of of of Deaths to 
State. who | of Weeks Weeks per Benefit 1,000A verage 
received Sick! Sick Pay Member Members Benefit 
Pay, | Granted. Sick. and Wives. | Members. 
New South Wales me (a) : (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Victoria (1925-26) oa 30,786. | 281,377 9.14 1,971 12.59 
Queensland (1925-26) se I bees tay) | 91,145 lpec2O) 566 8.88 
South Australia (1926) ave 13,902 | 135,792 9.76 1,008 als 
Western Australia (1925-26 3,911 28,793 Weeks) 146 6.70 
Tasmania (1926) .. nt 4,670 41,555 8.90 shy! 12.91 
-—— |- _ Pa pee 
Total (b) .. SEI Nt 65,826 | 578,662 8.79 yes 4,008 ea lal stows 
(a) Not available. (b) Exclusive of New South Wales 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—-(i) Revenue. The financial returns are not prepared 
in the same way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the subjoined table to 
group the revenue under the main headings :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—REVENUE, 1926. 


Entrance Fees, Interest, | 
Members’ Dividends, All other | Total 
State. Contributions, and Income, Revenue, 
and Levies. Rents. 
£ £ £ | £ 

New South Wales (1925-26)... 766,772 172,039 61,850 1,000,661 

Victoria (1925-26) : . * 523,403 221,814 105,000 | 820,550 

Queensland (1925-26) if 232,201 74,725 (a) | 306,926 

South Australia (1926) Ae 231,391 110,199 | 24,034: | 365,624 

Western Australia (1925-26). . 65,997 22,707 39,158 127,862 
Tasmania (1926) .. bya 83,884 18,676 11,513 114,078 *, 

Total es = 1,903,648 | 620,160 211,888 | 2,735,696 


(a) Included in interest, dividends, and rents. 
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(ii) Baxpenditure. 
for revenue. 
for Australia. 


The figures show t 
The revenue exceeded the expe 
average benefit member. 
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The returns relating to expenditure are more complete than those 
hat the excess of revenue for the year was £586,908 
diture by more than one pound per. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1926. 


ecient | Sumezaia ae 
eqiek tea -eurea tale — All other Total 
State. Stoke Buiys | Attendees ae er oe aed Expendi- 
Medicine. | Members | ture. ture. 
Wives ' 
| | 
£ Pe BS | x S | £ 
New South Wales (1925-26) 269,768 | 307,380 | 65,913 | 148,808 | 35,376 | 827,245 
Victoria (1925-26) .. {180,074 | 210,224 | 33,522 / 101,224 | 80,914 | 605,958 
Queensland (1925-26) 65,234 91,355 28,026 | 48,320 (a) 232,935 
South Australia (1926) .. 81,883 81,124 32,014 48,609 29,404 | 273,034 
Western Australia (1925-26) 19,928 24,984 7,752 / 23,443 35,826 | 111,933 
Tasmania (1926) 28,189 26,829 | 16,387 | 17,544 8,734 97,683 
| | 
Total 645,076 | 741,896 | 183,614 / 387,948 190,254 |2,148,788 


(a) Tncluded in administration. 


It appears from the above figures that sick pay averaged about 23s. per week, but, 
as the returns include pay at half and quarter rates, and as the proportion of these to 
full rates is not stated, the average given must be taken for what it is worth. Medical 
attendance and medicine came to about 27s. per average benefit member. 


5. Funds.—The two foregoing tables show that the surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture in all States amounted to £586,908 for the year, and a small surplus must, of course, 
result annually in every society which levies adequate contributions to enable it to meet 
all possible claims. These accumulations of profits are generally invested, and the 
subjoined table shows the division into invested and uninvested funds :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—FUNDS, 


1926. 

3 au ted | Uni 
state een Pe moemae 

Sst Dine +f £ 

New South Wales (1925-26 He 3,215,470 (a) | 3,215,470 
Victoria (1925-26) Ae . | 4,199,714 | 80,686 | 4,280,400 
Queensland (1 925-26) 1,400,352 4,948 1,405,300 
South Australia (1926) .. 2,012,185 25,615 2,037,800 
Western Australia (1925-26) 384,033 (a) | 384,033 
Tasmania (1926) - 341,939 | «17,817 | 359,756 
‘Total 3 . 11,553,693 129,066 | 11,682,759 


(a) Included in Invested Funds. 


The total funds amounted, therefore, to over £20 14s. per member at the close of 
the year under review. 


§ 8. Probates. 


1. Probates and Letters of Administration.—The value of the estates left by 
deceased persons gives some idea of the distribution of property among the general 
population. There were in 1926 approximately 44,000 deaths of adult persons, while 
the number of probates and letters of administration granted during the game period, 
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was 17,050. It would therefore appear that about two-fifths of the adults who died 
during the year were possessed of sufficient property to necessitate the taking out of 
probate. The details for each State are shown in the table hereunder ;— 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1926. 


Number of Estates. Net Values of Estates. 
States a. pie we a =~ r " i : Pe 
and Territory. | Letters of | Letters of 
Probates. | Adminis- Total. Probates. Adminis- Total, 
i | tration. | tration. 
\ | £ £ 

New South Wales (b) | 6,909 (a) | 6,909 | 18,390,924 (a) 18,390,924 
Victoria aye ee 4,153 | 1,710 5,863 | 14,313,367 (a) 14,313,367 
Queensland (5) a 762 135 897 3,095,486 272,298 3,367,784 
South Australia meet ASb06 194 | 1,700 3,902,822 127,329 4,030,151 
Western Australia .. 173 323 1,096 1,756,033 141,506 | 1,897,539 
Tasmania as 478 79 | 557 1,361,398 51,145 1,412,543 
Northern Territory (5) 15 13 | 28 | 9,088 1,158 10,246 
Total Ae PE Basta 2,454 | 17,050 | 42,829,118 593,436 | 43,422,554 


(a) Ineluded with Probates (b) For year ended 30th June, 1926. 
2. Intestate Estates—The number of intestate estates placed under the control of 


the Curator during the year, and the amount of unclaimed money paid into Consolidated 
Revenue in each State during the year 1926, are given hereunder :— 


INTESTATE ESTATES, 1926. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | 8S, Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. N. Ter. Total. 


———|| —= 


Intestate estates placed | 
under control of Cura- 
tor during 1926— 


| 
| hee | 
Number .. s (a) .| (b) 1,343 272 | 309 (b) 13 |(e) 1,937 


( 
Value ae £ (a) (6) 749,004 | 151,890 /33,742(d) (b) 712 \(c) 935,348 
Unclaimed money paid | | 
into Consolidated Re- | 
venue by Curator dur- | : 
ing 1926... £ paed-te? 6,578 16,754 3,500 | 2,847 Ata | 314 166,146 
(a) Included with Probates. (b) Not available. 


(c) Excluding New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania. (d) Gross Value. 


F.—PRIVATE WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1925. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—Of the various methods of estimating the wealth of the community, 
the inventory method on which the present estimate is based is that which furnishes 
most readily a comprehensive view of the various classes of wealth constituting the 
aggregate. In this respect it has advantages which do not attach to either the succession 
(probate) method or the census method. The possibility of using it, however, is largely 
dependent on the existence of valuations of various kinds made for purposes other than 
the estimation of total wealth, as, for example, Local Government assessments, values 
of imports, values of plant and machinery engaged in various industries, etc. Further 
in certain of the items direct valuation is not possible, and estimates based on indirect 
data and general knowledge must be employed, as, for example, an estimate of the value 
of clothing based on the known number of persons, and an assumed value per head, or 
a valuation of furniture based on the number of houses of various sizes, or of various 
rental values. It is thus clear that, in common with all other estimates of wealth, the 
inventory method is involved in some measure of uncertainty, but it is doubtful 
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whether this is more marked than in the case of other methods. On the other hand, 
it has the advantages (i) that it enables a fair idea to be obtained of the degree of 
uncertainty involved in each item, (ii) that unlike a census it costs little to compile 
and can consequently be prepared at relatively short intervals, (iii) that it relates 
approximately to a definite point of time, whereas a “ succession” estimate at its best, 
if it is to be at all reliable, can give only the average for an extensive period. 


2. Basis of Estimate.—In the accompanying estimate, provision has been made for 
the inclusion of all material private wealth existing in Australia, whether owned by 
persons domiciled in Australia or by those resident abroad. 

In all cases the values given represent material wealth actually existing in Australia 
at the date of review, viz., 30th June, 1925, and take no account of the domicile of the 
owner, nor of such mere evidences of proprietary interest as mortgage rights, debentures, 
bonds, policies, etc. 


3. Private Weaith.—In broad outline the classes of private wealth contributing to 
the aggregate may be classed as follows:—({i) Land and Improvements; (ii) Live 
Stock; (iii) Agricultural, Dairying and Pastoral Implements and Machinery; (iv) 
Manufacturing Plant and Machinery; (v) Mining Properties (including plant and 
machinery); (vi) Coin and Bullion; (vii) Private Railways and Tramways; (viii) 
Shipping ; (ix) Agricultural and Pastoral Products ; (x) Locally-manufactured Products ; 
(xi) Mining Products (other than gold); (xii) Imported Merchandise; (xiii) Clothing 
and Personal Adornments; (xiv) Furniture and Fittings, Books, ete.; (xv) Motor 
Vehicles ; (xvi) Aircraft; and (xvii) Wireless. 


§ 2. Land and Improvements. 


1. Nature of Estimate.—The estimate in respect of this item is based on the 
municipal valuations of the several States and represents about two-thirds of the total 
estimated wealth. The form in which this information would be most serviceable is 
that of improved capital value, but particulars of this nature are continuously available 
only for the whole State in the cases of Victoria, Tasmania, and for the incorporated 
area of South Australia. Similar information in the cases of New South Wales and 
Western Australia is furnished for ‘‘ municipalities,” but the assessments for ‘‘ shires ”’ 
in New South Wales and for the majority of the *‘ road districts ** in Western Australia 
are upon an unimproved basis. In Queensland all the assessments are based upon 
unimproved values, while in a few of the Western Australian road districts the figures 
given relate to ‘‘ annual values.”’ It is thus necessary in several cases to apply certain 
factors for the purpose of converting “‘ unimproved” and “‘ annual values” into the 
corresponding ‘‘ improved capital values.” 


2. New South Wales.—The valuation of the municipalities of New South Wales for 
the year ended 31st December, 1925, furnished.the following results :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—VALUATION OF MUNICIPALITIES FOR YEAR 
ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1925. 


ms Percentage of ' Percentage 
a Improved Unimproved Assessed Unimproved | of Assessed 
Municipalities, Capital Capital Annual on Improved | Annual Value 
Value, Value. Value, Capital on Improved 
Value. Capital Value. 
£ £ £ % % 
City of Sydney .. |151,367,380 | 45,656,053 | 6,811,532 30,16 4,50 
Metropolitan Munici- 
palities ‘ .. |224,305,050 | 76,429,364 | 16,928,921 34, 07 7,55 
Country Municipali- 
ties a. .. | 96,326,731 | 31,893,376 | 7,324,409 33.11 7,60 
Total Municipalities. . |471,999,161 |153,978,793 | 31,064,862 32,62 6,58 
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In the New South Wales Statistical Register for 1925-26 (p. 176), from which the 


valuation figures given above have been taken, the following definitions of the three 
classes of valuation are furnished :— 


“The Unimproved Capital Value is the amount which the fee-simple estate in 
such land is worth under such reasonable conditions as a bona fide seller 
would require, assuming the actual improvements had not been made.” 

“The Improved Capital Value is the amount which the fee-simple estate of the 
land is worth, with all improvements and buildings thereon.” 

“The Assessed Annual Value is nine-tenths of the fair average rental of land 
with improvements thereon.” 


The total area embraced by these municipalities is 2,520 square miles, or less thar 
1 per cent. of the total area of the State, while the population contained therein repre- 
sented 69 per cent. of the total population of the State. 

With the exception of a portion of the sparsely-populated Western Land Division 
and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, the remainder of the State is divided into shires, 
which cover a total area of 181,590 square miles, or 59 per cent. of the whole area of the 
State, the population of this portion representing about 30 per cent. of the total for the 
State. The unincorporated portion covers an area of 125,322-square miles, or 40 per 
cent. of the area of the State. Its population, however, is little more than } per cent. 
of the total population of New South Wales. 

As regards shire valuations for 1925, the unimproved capital value is available in 
all cases, and aggregates £148,249,203. Improved capital values which are available for’ 
twelve shires aggregate £42,952,975, the unimproved values for the same shires totalling 
£19,832,990, or 46.17 per cent. of the corresponding improved values. In these cases, 
assessed annual values were also given, aggregating £2,418,181, or 5.63 per cent. of the 
improved value. On the assumption that the twelve shires, quoted above as giving a 
percentage of 46.17 for the ratio of unimproved to improved value, may be taken as a 
fair sample in this respect of the shires of New South Wales, the multiplier for converting 
the aggregate unimproved value for shires into the corresponding improved value will 
be 100 — 46.17. Applying this factor, the improved capital value for shires works out 
at £321,068,288. It may be noted that the ratio of unimproved to improved capital 
value obtained at the War Census of 1915 for owners domiciled in New South Wales 
was 44.91 per cent. 

In the case of the unincorporated portion of the Western Land Division, valuation 
data are not available, and an estimate has been made on the basis of the population 
of the unincorporated area taken in conjunction with the average unimproved value 
per head disclosed by the contiguous shires. These are the shires of Boomi, Walgett, 
Marthaguy, Bogan, Lachlan, Carrathool, Waradgery, Yanko, and Wakool, which, 
including the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, in 1925 had an aggregate population of 
36,140, and an aggregate unimproved valuation of £13,707,180, or £379 per head. As 
the population of the unincorporated area of the Western Division in 1925 was about 
14,600, the corresponding unimproved value, would, on this basis, be £5,537,488. 
Particulars in respect of the ratio of ‘‘ unimproved” to “improved” values are not 
available for this part of the State separately, but as it would be relatively high it has 
been taken at 60 per cent., giving an estimated improved value for the unincorporated 
area of £9,229,000. 

Combining these results, the total for the State works out as follows :— 


ESTIMATED IMPROVED CAPITAL VALUE.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1925. 


Municipalities. Shires. Unincorporated Area . Total. 


£471,999,000 £321,068,000 £9,229,000 £802,296,000 


This total represents an average of £353 per head of the population of the State at 


30th June, 1925. 
On the basis of the statistics and estimates here employed, the unimproved value of 


land for the whole of New South Wales at 30th June, 1925, represented 38.4 per cent. 
of the improved capital value. 
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3. Victoria.—In the case of Victoria, the particulars available relate to improved 
capital values, and to annual values also for all local government areas. The figures 
for 1924—25 are as follows :— 


VICTORIA.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT VALUATIONS FOR YEAR 1924-25. 


Percentage of 
Improved Annual Value 
Local Government Districts. Capital Value. | Annual Value. on Improved 
. | Capital Value. 

| 


| 
€ € % 
Cities, Towns, and Boroughs es 288,230,793 16,388,842 5.69 
Ries < 5 | 251,480,406 12,588,177 5.01 
Petals. ks: e _. | 539,711,198 | 28,977,019 5.37 


With the exception of French Island and Sandstone Island in Western Port Bay, 
the whole of Victoria is under local government. The total given above (in round 
numbers £539,711,000) may consequently be taken as fairly representing the total value 
of real property and improvements for 30th June, 1925. It averages £323 per head of 
the population of the State at that date. 


j 4, Queensland.—The municipal valuations for Queensland relate solely to unimproved 
capital values, and are separately available for the year 1925 for the 12 cities, 23 towns, 
and 135 shires which comprise the whole area of the State, with the exception of 
Stradbroke Island and other islands in Moreton Bay. The particulars are as follows :— 


‘UNIMPROVED VALUES.—QUEENSLAND, 1925. 


Cities. Towns. Shires. Total. 

a ancmcaamaias : 

£17,038,276 £4,842,149 £52,059,980 | £73,940,405 
| 


| 


In the absence of any valuation data for Queensland indicating the relation between 
“ unimproved ”’ and ‘“‘ improved ” values, use has been made of the ratio for that State 
obtained from a comparison of the War Census data. The ratio so obtained for owners 
of freehold property who were domiciled in Queensland was approximately 48 per cent. 
This ratio relates to the State as a whole, and in view of the varying ratios given above 
for municipalities and shires m New South Wales, it would clearly be inadmissible to 
apply the factor separately to the figures for cities, towns, and shires in the preceding 
table. Applying it to the total of £73,940,405 gives the improved capital value for 
Queensland as £154,043,000, averaging £180 per head of the population of the State at 
30th June, 1925. 


5. South Australia.—In the case of South Australia the improved capital values 
and the annual values of all rateable property for the year 1925 are given separately 
for the several corporations and district councils. The details are as follows :-— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT VALUATIONS, 1925. 


Improved | Aannad Bo = 
Local Government Districts, Capital Value. Annual Value. eg tele 
; | Capital Value. 


Metropolitan— £ £ 9 
Municipal Corporations . . .. | 56,009,453 2,771,039 4 95 
District Councils ans fe 26,227,080 1,311,354 5. 00 

Country— : 
Municipal Corporations .. 3a 9,541,279 529,009 5 
District Councils a .. | 69,381,452 2,969,021 B06 
? Total... at 7 151,159,264 7,580,423 5,01 
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Of the several Australian States, South Australia has by far the largest unincorporated 
area. Thus, while corporations account for 101 square miles, and district councils for 
48,474 square miles, the unincorporated area amounts to no less than 331,495 square 
miles, or 87 per cent. of the whole area of the State. This area is, however, very sparsely 
populated, and much of it is entirely unoccupied. At the Census of 1921 the total 
population of the unincorporated portion of the State was only 16,193 persons, or about 3} 
per cent. of the total population of the State. In the area under country district councils 
for 1925, the average improved capital value of rateable property per head of population 
was approximately £326. Assuming this average to be applicable to the unincorporated 
area, and taking the population of that area at 16,000 for 1925, the estimated improved 
capital value for this portion of the State may be set down at £5,223,000. 


The total for South Australia may thus be given as follows :— 


IMPROVED CAPITAL VALUE.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1925. 


Municipal Corporations. | District Councils. Unincorporated Area. Total. 


£65,551,000 £85,608,000 £5,223,000 £156,382,000 
| 


This total gives an average of £288 per head of the population of the State at 
30th June, 1925. 


6. Western Australia.—In this State the valuations of the municipalities are 
available in respect of what are termed “ Capital Value, including improvements,” and 
“Net Annual Value.’ The totals for the year ended 3lst October, 1925, are as 
follows :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—MUNICIPAL VALUATIONS, 1925. 


| 


{ 
‘anital V 5 | Percentage of 
raise © Net Annual | ie eAGnual Valee 
Districts. Improvements. Value. Catal Valen. 
£ | £ : % 

Metropolitan Municipalities a. 30,423,333 | 1,597,296 | 5,25 
Extra-Metropolitan ae AY 4,891,983 | 385,671 | 7,88 
Total, Municipalities .. | 35,315,316 1,982,967 | 5.62 


In the case of the Road Districts which correspond approximately. to the shires in 
some other States, rates are levied in part on “‘ annual values,” but mainly on “‘ unimproved 
values,’ both bases being used in many districts. For the whole State the “ annual 
values’? recorded for the year ended 30th June, 1925, were £309,075, while the 
‘‘unimproved values”’ for the same year totalled £18,444,720. As indicated in the 
preceding table, the ratio of “net annual value” to “improved capital value ” works 
out at 7.88 per cent. for extra-metropolitan municipalities in Western Australia, but 
this ratio is certainly too high in the case of road districts. In the case of New South 
Wales the ratio for country municipalities was 7.60 per cent., while that ascertained 
for twelve shires for which the information was available was 5.63 per cent., or about 
one-fourth less. Assuming the same relation to hold between the extra-metropolitan 
municipalities and the road districts in Western Australia, the appropriate percentage 
would be three-fourths of 7.88, or 5.84. It was consequently decided to take 6 per 
cent. as fairly applying to the case. At the War Census of 1915 the ratio of 
“unimproved ” to “improved” capital value in respect of property owners domiciled 
in Western Australia was 40.55; as this was based on a combination of town and 
country properties, it is probably too low for use in connexion with country properties 
only. The factor to be applied in converting the “ unimproved values ” quoted above 
into “improved values.” has consequently been based upon a ratio of 45 per cent. As 
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a result of these computations the ‘‘ improved capital value ” for road districts has been 
estimated at £46,140,000. Combining these results the total for Western Australia may 
be stated as follows, the whole of the State being incorporated :— 


IMPROVED CAPITAL VALUE.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1928. 


| | 
Municipalities. | Road Districts. | Total. 


£35,315,000 | £46, 140,000 | £81,455,000 


This total represents an average of £221 per head of the population of the State at 
30th June, 1925. “ 


7. Tasmania.—For the purposes of local government, Tasmania is divided into 
49 municipalities. The municipal valuations available relate to “‘ annual values ” only, 
but State Government valuations show total capital and unimproved values as follows :— 


TASMANIA.—GOVERNMENT VALUATION OF PROPERTY, 1925. 


: | 
State Government Valuations. ! 


Percentage of 
Percentage of Municipal 


i} Annual Value 
Total Capital Unimproved Unimproved Annual Value. on Total 
Value. Value. Value on Total ) Capital Value. 
Capital Value. } 
| 
= Z : x | oe a | 
o% | of 
£49,300,516 £22,733,953 46.11 | £2,621,913 | 5.32 


The total capital value is equal to £233 per head of the population at 30th June, 
1925. 


8. Territories—Owing to their exceptional conditions, the Northern and the 
Federal Capital Territories furnish no data relative to local government correspond- 
ing to that quoted above in respect of the several States. Their omission from the 
estimate for Australia would not seriously affect the total, but for the sake of com- 
pleteness it appears desirable to include them. It has consequently been deemed 
appropriate to compute a figure based upon the population in each case, and taking an 
average value per head suggested by the State estimates. In the Northern Territory the 
population at 30th June, 1925, was 3,768, while the corresponding figure for the Federal 
Capital Territory was 4,970. The average values per head of population at 30th June, 
1925, disclosed above for the several States are as follows :—New South Wales, £353 ; 
Victoria, £323; Queensland, £180; South Australia, £288 ; Western Australia, £221 : 
and Tasmania, £233. In view of these averages it will probably be within the mark to 
assume an average of £170 per head for the Territories. This will give approximately 
£640,000 for the Northern Territory, and £845,000 for the Federal Capital Territory. 


9. Australia.—Combining the results obtained in foregoing sub-sections, the results 
for the Commonwealth may be stated as follows in thousands of pounds :— 


IMPROVED CAPITAL VALUE.—AUSTRALIA, 1925. 


N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. , N.T< BGa, Australia. 


£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,009. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 
802,296 | 539,711 | 154,043 | 156,382 | 81,455 49,301 640 845 1,784,673 


For Australia as a whole the average value per head of the population at 30th June, 
1925, was £301. 
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§ 3. Live Stock. 


1. Numbers of Principal Classes.—Particulars concerning the value of live stock in 
the several States are not directly available, but the numbers of each of the principal 
classes and some of the minor classes are collected annually in each State and Territory. 
The dates to which these records relate are not uniform, but in each case the figures 
used for the present purpose refer to a point of time between 31st December, 1924, and 
30th June, 1925. The figures so taken for the principal classes of stock are as follows :— 


NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF AUSTRALIAN LIVE STOCK, 1924-25. 


Kind of 


) 
is | i sf T e 
Stock. | N-3-W | Vic. | Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. NED ial Aust. 
i 
non 646,110) 473,236, 659,023) 255,022/ ual 37,091} 45,059 1,393 2,292 050 
Cattle a 2,871,196) 1,605,554) 6,454,653) 400,423| 891,564) 225,740) 855,285] _5,058/13,309,473 
Sheep | 46,934,210) 12,649,898) 19,028,252] 6,359,240) 6,396,564) 1,614,085) 6,914] 165,790|93,154,953 
Pigs ..| 339,378) 288,509/ 156,163) 80,988) 66,375) 47,305) 1,000 291) 980,00) 


2. Basis of Valuation.—In order to arrive at a valuation of this live stock it was 
decided to apply mean values taken from recorded average market prices for each State. 
The values so adopted were as follows :— 


VALUES ADOPTED FOR VALUATION OF LIVE STOCK. 


= N.S.W Vic Qid. | S.A. W.A. ~ Tas. ; NE f oor 
Stock. \ | 
) Se a. hae |) Se Se = £ os. d. | a ste TPL wSe tag | 1S" (ss * feso dots sid. 
Horses. . H tin) 4 4: 80 6.10: 0 910. 0) 20 0 0} 2410 Oo O20 (0) 16°. © 
Gatien omen tpeTGe lace 5 Ol GS) 6.) 1270. 0'| 8 6 OL 2 6 Ol 4 24 0 
Bees 21) i ih Sar 1s eT 0 | He 1 16 20 eo | ON St SOO) Ht 1or-8 
Pigs i Le we | YP ERES: | a SOO) a dia iy dt TO: i ale) | i? ta a | ay i NS 


3. Estimated Value of Principal Classes.—On the basis of these rates the values 
obtained for the classes of stock quoted were as follows :— 


‘VALUATION OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF AUSTRALIAN LIVE STOCK, 1924-25. 


an a N.S.W. . Vie. Qid. S.A. Woas Tas. 1 Comm 0 Fd Aust. 


Stock. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ ag £ 
Horses! 7,107,210) 6,814,598] 4,283,650| 2,422,709] 3,502,320] 908,730| 292,884] 15,323) 25,347,424 
Cattle | 12,059,023) 12,523,321| 27,432,275| 2,672,824] 10,698,768/1,805,920/3,634,961| 21,244) 70,848,336 
Sheep | 70,987,993, 20,503,376) 19,028,252) 11,049,180) 11,518,815/2,340,423 6,914) 250,757/135,680,710 
Pigs 636,334! 540,954) 312,326) 214,618] 112,838} 80,419] 1,875 546| 1,899,910 


+ 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


) | 
| 


Total | 90,790,560} 40,382,249) 51,056,503) 16,359,331) 25,827,741/5,135,492/3,936,634) 287,870/233,776,380 


For Australia as a whole these values average £11 1s. 2d. per head for horses, 
£5 6s. 6d. per head for cattle, £1 9s. 2d. per head for sheep, and £1 18s. 9d. per head 


for pigs. 


4. Minor Classes.—(i) Powltry—Of the minor classes of live stock, poultry is the 
most important, but in this case the records are very incomplete. It was ascertained 
in the year 1911 that the total value of poultry in Victoria amounted to 36 per cent. 
of the value of poultry and eggs produced in the State during that year, and in connexion 
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with the present estimate it is assumed that the value of poultry in each State at 30th 
June, 1925, also amounted to 36 per cent. of the value of poultry and eggs produced 
in the year 1924-25. On this basis the value obtained for the poultry was as follows :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF POULTRY AS AT 30th JUNE, 1925. 


N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Aust. 
| | | 
| | 


| | 
£ pe yay aR Se! | £ 
981,720 1,557,466 | 191,082 413,396 | 103,086 | 108,000 3,354,750 


(ii) Other—The other kinds of domestic live stock in Australia are relatively 
unimportant, and consist mainly of goats, camels, mules, and donkeys. For the 
purposes of the present estimate the values of these have been taken at 7s. 6d. per head 
for goats, £16 per head for camels, £15 per head for mules, and £6 per head for donkeys. 
On this basis the values for the several States and Territories are as follows :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF GOATS, CAMELS, MULES, AND DONKEYS, 1924-25. 


N.8.W. Vie. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W.Anst. | Tas. | N. Ter. Aust. 


£ £ | Tee ) eet Ger ios £ 
17,600 | 2,507 | 71,988 | 102,127 | 182,525 | 775! 34,750 | 412,279 


5. Total Values.—A combination of the foregoing results gives a total for 


Australia 
as follows :— 


ESTIMATED TOTAL VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN LIVE STOCK, 1924-25. 


N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. S. Aust. lw. Auaes! Tas. N. Ter. |P. C. Ter.| Aust. 


PREEEdGr Gia eee ee 


| 
| / 
£1,000. £1,000, £1,000. £1,000. / £1,000. , £1,000. £1,000. nee £1,000. 
| oe 
91,790 | 41,942 51,320 | 16,875 | 26,113 | 6,244 | 3,971 288 | 237,543 


| 


The total for Australia represents an average of £40 Is. 3d. per head of the 
population at 30th June, 1925. 


§ 4. Agricultural, Dairying, and Pastoral Implements and ~ 
Machinery. 


1. Details Recorded.—tIn all the States and Territories exe 
furnished annually showing separately the value of im 
mainly in general agriculture, (ii) used mainly in dai 
pursuits, and (iv) travelling machinery. 

The figures so available, 
cultivation, in the case of agri 
the number of dairy cattle, 


ept Victoria returns are 
plements and machinery (i) used 
tying, (iii) used mainly in pastoral 


and the relation of these values (i) to the area under 
cultural and travelling implements and machinery, (ii) to 


in the case of dairying implements and machinery, and 
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(iii) to the number of sheep, in the case of pastoral implements and machinery, are 
given in the following table :— 


VALUES OF AGRICULTURAL, DAIRYING AND PASTORAL IMPLEMENTS 
AND MACHINERY, 1924. 


Agricultural Dairying Pastoral epee 
Implements and Implements and Implements and Travelling 
Machinery. Machinery. Machinery. Machinery. 
State or | ri cont; ia See. 
Territory. Value per Value per Value Value 
Total | 100 Acres| Total | 100 Head} Total | per 1,000| Total | P¢t 100 
| Value. uader Value. of Dairy Value. | Head of | Value. | niles 
‘rop. ‘att She } zs 
op | Cattle. Sheep.(a) | Crop. 
= je ithe a Ma ck be a) | era | ee el ed ee 
pr . £ S- 6. a: £ | mesa £ | Sue Soe le £ Sesee 
New South Wales 9,421,300) 191 15 11) 1,119,156/ 134 2 0] 4,099,337) 64 16 8] 100,694; 2 1 0 
Queensiand ra) 3,705,430) 346 7 1 810,939] 138 13 0] 1,712,640} 25 19 1) 156,755)14 13 1 
5. Australia ao 5,946,697) 167 3 3 924.8341 168 3 4| 495,588) 58 6 11 8,330) 0 4 8 
. Australia oe 3,741,891; 138 0 8 77,810' 127 16 1) 710,769| 54 10 Q| 146,5981 5 8 2 
Tasmania ao 547,642! 207 10 10} 108,461! 154 15 8 50,576] 17 13 9] 97,600/36 19 9 
N. Territory .. 650} 190 1 2 _ | Se 10,000) 1 9 2 5,000 we 
F.C. Territory .. 6,430, 272 6 10 132; 3119 3 7,484) ie 
: ¥ es |- = = 
Australia (ex- | | 
clusive of | 
Victoria) .. | 23,370,040, 186 14 2) 2,341,332, 139 0 0 7,036,304 442 i) 514,077) 4 2 4 
! | 


(a) For the purposes of this return cattle haye been converted into their equivalent in sheep by 
multiplying by eight. 


2. Estimate for Victoria.—The travelling machinery shown in the foregoing table 
being mainly agricultural, its total value has been shown in relation to the area under 
crop. As the conditions in respect of agricultural, dairying, and pastoral pursuits in 
Victoria are probably more closely allied to those in New South Wales than to those 
in any other State, it has been assumed, for the purpose of estimating the total value 
for Victoria, that’the values per 100 acres, etc., shown above for New South Wales are 
applicable to the appropriate data available for Victoria. On this basis the Victorian 
values for 1924 have been estimated as follows :—Agricultural, £9,132,000; dairying, 
£1,341,000 ; pastoral, £1,259,000 ; travelling, £98,000 ; total, £11,830,000. 


3. Aggregate for Australia.—The aggregate for Australia for 1924 may therefore be 


estimated as follows :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL, DAIRYING AND PASTORAL 
IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 1924-25. 


N:S.W. Vics ) Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. N. Ter. | F.C. Ter. Aust. 
——___—_—_—_ | —_——_———————<——. | ———————— 
| | / | | 
£1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
| | 
14,740} 11,830 | 6,386 | 6,676 4,677 | 804 | 16 | 14 | 45,143 


The total for Australia represents an average of £7 12s, 3d. per head of population 
as at 30th June, 1925. 


§ 5. Manufacturing Plant and Machinery. 


1. General.—In all the States returns are collected and tabulated annually in respect 
of all factories, a factory being defined as an industrial establishment in which four or 
more persons are employed, or in which power other than hand-power is used whatever 
number of persons is employed. These returns include approximate values of plant 
and machinery employed in such factories, and the figures for 1924-25 have been used 
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for the purposes of the present éstimate. As, however, these figures include the value 
of plant and machinery employed in Government ship and boat building and repairing 
works (£1,341,000), and the value of that employed in railway and tramway workshops 
(£4,204,000), which are mainly Government establishments, a deduction has been made 
of such values from the annual returns. The deduction is probably somewhat in excess 
for railway and tramway workshops, as some are private concerns, but the excess may 
be considered as a set-off to the non-inclusion of the values associated with other 
Government enterprises of a minor character. 


2. Adjusted Values.—Allowing for the adjustments, alluded to above, the values for 
Australia are given in the following table :— 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF MANUFACTURING PLANT AND 
MACHINERY, 1924-25. 


N.S.W. Vie | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. Aust. 
ie a ae ae ar ae Cay SS 
| | | 
£1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 
39,893 31,695 | 13,758 7,216 | 4,500 6,637 | 103,699 


{ 


The total for Australia represents £17 9s. Sd. per head of population as at 30th June, 
1925. 


§ 6. Mining Properties. 


1. Difficulties of Estimation —A reliable estimate of the value of mining properties 
in Australia is difficult to obtain. In connexion with the Wealth Census of 1915, a 
careful examination of the paid-up capital and the dividends of such companies operating 
as at 30th June, 1915, disclosed the fact that the paid-up capital as at that date totalled 
£45,874,366, and that the dividends reported for the year ended 30th June, 1915, were 
£1,354,805. A similar investigation in respect of the dividends for mines operating at 
31st December, 1916, indicated that the total amount of the dividends paid during 1916 
was £1,569,253. Writing under date December, 1913, Mr. R. L. Nash, in his ‘‘ Austra- 
lasian Joint Stock Companies Year-book, 1913-14,” gives results for Australasia which, 
on the deduction of the figures stated or estimated as applicable to New Zealand, 
indicate for the Australian mining companies a paid-up capital of about £50,000,000, 
and an annual dividend of about £3,300,000, but the period to which the data relate is 
not stated. The figure so given for paid-up capital 1s only about 10 per cent. in excess 
of that indicated above, but the amount of dividends shown is much higher, exceeding 
by nearly 150 per cent. the amount computed for the year 1914-15, and by about 110 
per cent. that computed for 1916. Probably the reduction in the amount of dividends 
was due in large measure to the dislocating effects of the war. In view of these facts, 
it was not deemed advisable to attempt a valuation based on the capitalization of the 
dividends, but the paid-up capital was taken with a deduction of 10 per cent., to allow 
for over capitalization, giving a valuation of £41,319,000 for 1915. 


2. Value of Mining Plant and Machinery.—Approximate values of the mining plant 
and machinery of all the States except Tasmania are furnished annually by the 
respective State Departments of Mines. The figures given for the year 1925 for these 
States and for the Northern Territory are as follows, an estimate being included for 


Tasmania based upon returns showing the number of men employed, and the value of 
the output for the year ;— , 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF MINING PLANT AND MACHINERY, 1925. 


N.S.W. | Vic. | Qland. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | N.Ter. | Aust. 
a a Ua Dc a 

£1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £,1000. 

7,961 | 672 2,327 623 | 1,751 850 | 


24 14,208 
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3: Value of Mineral Production.—The total value of the mineral production of 
Australia is compiled annually by the Mines Departments of the several States, the 
results for the year 1925 being as follows :— 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1925. 


NSWee |) © | Vie: Q’iand. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Pay. etter th male 
| } 
/ | 
£1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000, 
| 2 
16,658 1,001 | 2,012 | 1,028 | 2,394 | 1,478 | 22 24,593 
| | 


| | ' 


4, EBarlier Estimates of Value of Mining Properties.—In his estimate of the value 
of “‘ mines and mining plant ”’ for 1890, Sir T. A. Coghlan gave a total of £33,823,000, 
and for 1903 a total of £32,199,000. In his estimate for 1915, Sir George Knibbs gave 
£41,319,000, while the value deduced by the present writer for 1921 was £34,000,000, 
and for 1923, £36,698,000. 


5. Estimate for 1925.—These various estimates suggest that a reasonable estimate 
giving a more or less appropriate distribution over the several States would be obtained 
by adding to the estimated value of mining plant and machinery the value of one year’s 
mineral production. On this basis the estimated value of Mining Properties in Australia 
in 1925 works out as follows :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF MINING PROPERTIES, 1925. 


N.S.W. vic. | Qand. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.Ter. | Aust. 
£1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
H | 
24,619 | 1,673 4,339 | 1,651 4,145 2,328 | 46 38,801 
| | 


/ | 


The total for Australia represents an average of £6 10s. 1ld. per head of the 
population at 30th June, 1925. 


§ 7. Coin and Bullion. 


1. Location of Stocks.—The principal supplies of coin and bullion in Australia are 
(a) those held by the cheque-paying banks, (b) those held by the Commonwealth Bank 
as Australian Note Reserve, (c) those held by the Mint, and (d) those in the hands of 
the public. 

2. Holdings by Cheque-paying Banks.—As regards these bank holdings, returns are 
furnished quarterly by all the cheque-paying banks, showing for each State and the 
Northern Territory the average for the quarter of the weekly recorded holdings of coin 
and bullion. The means of such returns for the quarters ended 30th June and 30th 
September, 1925, respectively are as follows :— ' 

CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—AVERAGE HOLDINGS OF COIN AND BULLION. 


| | | | 


Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. Aust. 
£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
| | | 

Coin ote Ae (13,176 | 9,858 | 2,308 | 1,756 | 1,780 605 | 3 29,486 

Bullion .. .. | 2,335 | 520 | 7a ey Se 142 | 1 ' 3,005 
Wy. ako ag Bl ay cn eed! Dah ail ae Pee 

Coin and Bullion .. |15,511 |10,378 | 2,315 | 1,756 | 1,922 605| 4 32,491 
j | | 


The mean figures here given represent approximately the position at 30th June, 
1925. As, however, they represent the face values of the several coins and the value 
in gold coin of the bullion held, they require to be adjusted by the application of 
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appropriate factors representing the currency values of the coin and bullion concerned. 
At 30th June, 1925, the sovereign was back to parity with the paper currency and was 
worth £1. In the same year the cost to the Commonwealth Treasury of silver and 
bronze coin issued by it was 32.45d. per oz. in the case of silver and 8.604d. per Ib. in 
the case of bronze. The face value of silver coin is 5s. 6d. per oz., hence the ratio of 
metallic value to face value is 0.492. On the assumption that the total amounts of 
pence and half-pence in circulation are equal in face value, bronze coins having a face 
value of £1 weigh approximately 5} lb., hence the appropriate reduction factor in the 
ease of bronze is about 0.197. Returns furnished by various banks as at 30th June, 
1925, indicate that at that date the face value of the coin held by them was distributed 
in the following proportions :—Gold, 92.47 per cent.; silver, 7.12 per cent. ; and 
bronze, 0.41 per cent. Taking these proportions in conjunction with the adjustment 
factors indicated above, the estimated banks’ holdings of coin at 30th June, 1925, must 
be multiplied by 0.961 and the corresponding holdings of bullion, all of which is gold, 
by unity to reduce them to-their equivalent metallic values in terms of currency. 


After making the requisite calculations, the results obtained are as follows :— 


ESTIMATED METALLIC VALUE OF COIN AND BULLION HELD BY THE 
CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS AT 30th JUNE, 1925. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie. Q’land. 8S. Aust. W. per Tas. N. Ter. Aust. 
= as les | o ee: ae ws # | 
| | | 
| £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. 
Coin A .. | 12,662 | 9,474 | 2,218 | 1,688 | 1,711 581 3 le2esaae 
Bullion .. .. | 2,335 | 520 7 6 142 <a 1! 3,005 
oe =a Ss ee es ; 
Total .. 14,997 | 9,994 2,225 1,688 | 1,853 581 4) 31,342 


| | 


3. Holdings by the Commonwealth Bank.—The Commonwealth Bank Act 1920 
authorized the establishment of a Note Issue Department of the Bank and the transfer 
to that department of the existing note issue made under the provisions of the Australian 
Notes Act 1910-14, the latter Act being repealed. The minimum gold reserve in connexion 
with the note issue is fixed at one-fourth of the amount of notes issued, and on 30th 
June, 1925, such reserve amounted to £25,841,027 face value, or 48 per cent. of the notes 
in circulation. The ratio of bullion value to face value of gold coin being unity at that 
date, the value of the reserve was £25,841,027. 


4. Holdings by the Mint.—The amount held by the Mint at any given time is 
relatively unimportant. ‘The accounts for the branches at Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Perth were made up to 3lst December in each vear, and showed in the “ Bullion 
Account ” the value of the bullion in store at the beginning and end of the year. For 
the purposes of the present estimate the mean of these for 1924 and 1925 has been taken 
as representing approximately the position at the 30th June, 1925. 


The figures so obtained for that date for the several branches were as follow :— 
Sydney, £461,781 ; Melbourne, £8,749 ; Perth, £7,798. 


5. Coin in Circulation..—As regards the value of coin held by the general public, 
there is very little definite information on which to base an estimate. Gold coin was 
withdrawn from circulation during the war and had not been re-issued in 1925. There 
is no doubt that a certain amount of hoarding of gold coin took place, but it is probable 
that the amount omitted by ignoring this item is not large. In the case of silver and 
bronze coin it was estimated in 1923 by the Deputy Master of the Melbourne branch 
of the Royal Mint that the amount then in circulation in Victoria had a face value of 
£680,812 in the case of silver coin, and of £80,379 in the case of bronze coin. These 
values average approximately 8s. 6d. and Is. respectively per head of population. The 
total per capita was applied to the population of the several States and Territories as at 
30th June, 1925, and an allowance was made based on the ratios of metallic to face values 
determined above. 
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On this basis the values obtained were as follows :— 
ESTIMATED METALLIC VALUE OF SILVER AND BRONZE COIN HELD 
ek BY THE PUBLIC, 30th JUNE, 1925. 
N.S.W. Vie Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. N. el B.C.2E. Aust. 
| i 
£ £ £ 8 | £ ce = | £ £ 
497,442 | 365,833 | 187,249 | 118,917 80,580 | 46,397 | 825 | 975 | 1,298,218 
| 


! 


bullion work out approximately as follows :— 
ESTIMATED METALLIC VALUE OF COIN AND BULLION IN AUSTRALIA, 


30th JUNE, 1925. 


6. Summary.—Combining these particulars, the value and distribution of coin and 


| | | 

Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.Ter.| F.C.T. | Aust. 
| — = — ——— 

| | | | 
| £1,000. £1,000.) £1,000.) £1,000.| £1,000. £1,000.) £1,000.) £1,000.) £1,000. 
Held by banks | 14,997) 9,994 2,225) 1,688) 1,853! 581 4 0 31,342 
Treasury note reserve Ro S41 er ie ee | . |25,841 
Held by Mint eo a Dire, Piel ie ; 479 
In hands of public eo 497) 366! 187) 119) 81) 46) 1 I} 1,298 

EI tee | 

Total 15,956) 36,210) 2,412 1,807| 1,942 627 5) 1| 58,960 


The total for Australia represents an average of £9 18s. 11d. per head of the 
‘population at 30th June, 1925. 


§ 8. Private Railways and Tramways. 

1. Private Railways.—In all the States, the principal lines of railway are owned 
and worked by the several Governments, and the majority of the tramways are under 
the control of either the Government of the State or of municipal authorities. There 

‘are, however, in Australia in addition to the Government railways some 2,850 miles of 


privately-owned lines, 


industrial purposes, such, for example, 


Queensland, and timber lines in Western Australia. 
traffic, the most extensive are the Midland Railway ( 


a large proportion of this mileage being used solely for special 
as coal lines in New South Wales, sugar lines in 
Of the private lines used for general 
277 miles) in Western Australia, 


the Lucinda Point Railway (593 miles) in Queensland, the Emu Bay Railway (103 miles) 
in Tasmania, and the Silverton Tramway (363 miles) in New South Wales. 


2. Private Tramways.—Electric tramways are run by private companies at Ballarat, 


Bendigo, 


also a privately-owne 


and Geelong in Victoria, and at Kalgoorlie in Western Australia. There is 
d steam tramway in New South Wales. 


3. Summary.—In the absence of any valuations of the several private lines, the 


cost of construction has been take 


and is ag follows :— 


n as the value for the purposes of the present return 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS, 1925. 


Particulars. NS.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
Private Railways— 
General Traffic .. 2,804 87 866 215 2,065 1,310°| 7,347 
Special Purposes 935 102 | 2,573 48 2,308 156 | 6,122 
Private Tramways 5 376 mt 452 : 833 
Total 3,744 565 3,439 263 | 4,825 1,466 | 14,302 


The total for Australia represents an average of £2 8s. 


at 30th June, 1925. 


3d. per head of the population 
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§ 9. Shipping. 


1. Vessels on Australian Registers——Particulars in respect of vessels owned in 
Australia appear on the Australian Shipping Registers. A summary of information 
obtained in respect of the number and net tonnage as at 30th June, 1925, is given in 
the following table :— 


VESSELS ON AUSTRALIAN REGISTERS AT 30th JUNE, 1925. 


; | Average 
Particulars. | No. | Net Tonnage. | Tonnage 
/ | per Vessel. 
Tons. | Tons. 
Steam— 
Dredgesand Tugs .. ws oe 96 | 3,289 34 
Other Vessels a oe ee Et 901 | 293,340 | 325 
Sailinge— E; | 
Fitted with auxiliary power .. ~ zs: 328 8,805 — 26 
Other Vessels a a =f My 893 | 29,030 | 32 
Barges, Hulks, Dredges, etc. (not self-propelled) .. 166 | 50,544 | 304 
| 
Totals. ce! ieee = 2,384 | 385,008 | 161 


2. Average Value per Net Ton.—For the purposes of the present estimate, a request 
was made to some of the leading ship-owners for an approximate value per net ton as 
at 30th June, 1925, applicable to the different types of vessels on the register. This 
information was courteously furnished by those to whom application was made. 


3. Total Value.—For the purposes of local allocation, the vessels registered in the 
several States and in the Northern Territory have been treated as domiciled therein, 
and the estimated value in each case is as follows :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SHIPPING REGISTERED, 30th JUNE, 1925. 


’ | 
N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. | N. Ter. | Aust. 
1eeyIe as | 2 | : | ia 
£1,000. | £1,000. £1,000, £1,000. £1,000.. | £1,000. / £1,000. £1,000. 
/ 
3,978 | 3,156 416 | 995 | 302 | 376 es 9,230 


The total for Australia represents an average of £1 11s. 2d. per head of the population 
at 30th June, 1925. 


§ 10. Products of Local Industry. 


1. Agricultural and PastoraiWhatever the point of time in respect of which an 
estimate of wealth is being prepared, there will, in any agricultural and pastoral 
community, always be a proportion of the previous season’s production in the hands 
of the producers and dealers. In addition, there will usually at such a time be a greater 
or less amount of work performed, seed sown, etc., in respect of the succeeding harvest. 
In the case of Australia, there is also a large value attachable to the wool clip, which 
is being shorn as at the 30th June in any year. To allow for these several factors, it 
has been assumed that the value of agricultural and pastoral products in the hands of 
producers and dealers at 30th June, 1925, plus the value of work done, etc., for the ensuing 
season, may be taken at one-half the value of the agricultural production for the season 
1924-25 plus 90 per cent. of the wool clip of the year 1925. The estimate which has 
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been made above in respect of sheep may be treated as value “off the shears.” No 
allowance has been made for stocks of meat, butter, tallow, skins, hides, etc., held 
locally... The value obtained is as follows :— 


ESfIMATED VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PRODUCTS 
AS AT 30th JUNE, 1925. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. : 8, Aust. w. Aus,} ‘Tas. | N. Ter. | ¥F.C.T. | Aust. 


£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 


Agricultural .. | 18,011 | 13,862 | 6,996 , 7,659 5,605 1,403 | 2| 10] 53,548 
Pastoral .. | 34,327 | 10,716 | 13,085 | 5,054 | 3,910 | 1,324 | ae 68,418 
| } ——_} ——_ : Fae et Ls 

Total .. | 52,338 | 24,578 | 20,081 | 12,713 | 9,515 | 2,727 + 10 | 121,966 


The total for Australia represents an average of #20 11s. 5d. per head of the population 
at 30th June, 1925. 


2. Local Manufactures.—The value of the output of manufacturing establishments 
is collected and tabulated annually in the several States, and for the year 1924-25 totalled 
£380,843,986 for the whole of Australia. Of this, however, the railway and tramway 
workshops, docks, and shipbuilding yards, which are largely owned by various Governments 
are responsible for £14,027,262. This amount has consequently been deducted to reduce 
the total to a “ private ” basis in each State. For the purposes of the present estimate 
it has been assumed that one-sixth of the year’s output would be in the hands of merchants 
and dealers at 30th June, 1925, and that the same proportion of the year’s output would 
be in the hands of the manufacturers in the form of (a) completed articles, (b) partly 
manufactured goods, or (c) raw materials. The estimate for the holdings of all parties 
will thus be as follows :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF LOCALLY MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS HELD 
AT 30th JUNE, 1925. 


| { 
N.S.W. | Victoria. Queensland, | S. Australia. | W. Australia. Tasmania, | Australia. 
£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000 
50,793 | 38,269 | 16,031 | 10,249 | 4,364 | 2,566 | 122,272 


The total for Australia represents an average of £20 12s. 5d. per head of the population 
at 30th June, 1925. 


3. Mining Products.—Many of the products of mining in Australia are in the hands 
of manufacturers and banks, or are exported at a relatively early date after their extraction. 
This is particularly the case with gold. Probably the mineral most extensively held after 
extraction and before manufacture, consumption, export, etc., is coal. In the United 
‘States estimate it was assumed that at 3lst December a quantity of coal equal to the 
whole of that mined during the year was in hand. Such an estimate would be far too 
high for Australia. For the purpose of the present estimate, it has been assumed that 
at 30th June, 1925, no gold was in the hands of the mining companies, and that the value 
of the other minerals so held was one-sixth of the total production of such minerals for 
the year 1925. Returns of the quantity and value of all minerals produced are collected 
and published annually by the Mines Departments of the several States. 
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The values ascertained in the manner indicated above are as follow :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF MINERAL STOCKS (OTHER THAN GOLD), 
30th JUNE, 1925. 


N.S.W. | Wies Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. N. Ter. / Aust. 

J | | 74 = 

£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
| / 

2,763 | 133 303 | 171 -| 87 | 244 3 | 3,704 


The total for Australia represents an average of 12s. 6d. per head of the population 
at 30th June, 1925. 


§ 11. Merchandise and Personal Effects. 


1. Imported Merchandise.—During the year ended 30th June, 1925, the total oversea 


importations of merchandise into Australia were valued at £157,143,296. For the purposes — 


of the present estimate it has been assumed that at 30th June, 1925, the value of such 
merchandise in bonded warehouses, and in the hands of traders, was one-half of the total 
value, or in round numbers £78,572,000. Owing to the absence of interstate trade 
statistics, it is impossible accurately to allocate these importations to their States of 
ultimate destination. Figures are available showing the values of oversea merchandise 
directly delivered in each of the States, but as certain of the States, more particularly 
New South Wales and Victoria, import extensively for the purpose of subsequent distri- 
bution to other States, it is clear that an estimate based on direct importation oversea 
would misrepresent the ultimate distribution. The total of £78,572,000 mentioned above 
has consequently been allocated to the several States and Territories on a population 
basis, the results being as follows :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE ON HAND, 
30th JUNE, 1925. 


N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | evaeeN ll wine | Tas, |N.Ter. F..T.) Aust. 
ae | | 

| 

if 

i 


£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 


£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
| 


30,107 22,141 | 11,333 7,197 | 4,877 ) 2,808 50 59 78,572 


The Australian total represents an average of £13 5s. Od. per head of the population 
at 30th June, 1925. 


2. Clothing and Personal Adornment.—Under this head may be included all articles 
of wearing apparel, watches, jewellery, etc., in the hands of the public. Articles of this 
nature in bonded warehouses or in the hands of traders have been already accounted for 
under preceding heads. The item is one of some importance, but unfortunately there 
are no means readily available for making a reliable estimate of the value involved. It 
has consequently been assumed that an average of £5 per head of the population at 30th 
June, 1925, might be taken as a figure which at all events does not exaggerate the position. 
The result so obtained is as follows :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CLOTHING AND PERSONAL ADORNMENT, 30th JUNE, 1925. 


N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | N, Ter. | F.C.T. Aust. 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 
| 
11,360 8,354 4,276 | 2,715 1,840 | 1,059 
| 


18 | 24 | 29,646 


| 
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3. Furniture, Fittings, etc——Under this head an estimate is given in respect of 
{i) household furniture and fittings, (ii) books, (iii) pictures and china, (iv) musical instru- 
ments, (v) sewing machines, (vi) kitchen utensils, (vii) fancy goods, etc., etc. As in the 
case of the preceding item, the materials available for an estimate are meagre. It is 


evident, however, that the wealth represented by the items coming under this head must 
be considerable. 


The estimate was made in the following manner :—The Census of 4th April, 1921, 
furnished the number of occupied dwellings in each State and Territory, to which values 
per dwelling as shown in the following statement were applied after consideration of 
previous valuations and relative increases in values :— 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF CONTENTS.—CENSUS OF 1921. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Ne Let) 2.0.1. 


Number of occupied 
dwellings se 
Estimated value of 
contents per occu- 
pied dwelling .. £100 £100 £75} £100 £75) £75 £40 £75 
Estimated value per 
head of census- 
population .. | £20.42) £21.63) £15.89) £21.80) £16.58) £16.07) £11.11) £15.34 


433,188) 331,283] 160,196) 107,918, 73,550) 45,818] 1,074 526 


} 
| 


As the number of dwellings in 1925 was not available, the amount per head shown 
above was multiplied into the population, giving the following results, viz. :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF FURNITURE, ETC., AS AT 30th JUNE, 1925. 


N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’ land, 8S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter, | F.C.T. | Aust. 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 
46,847 | 36,141 13,589 11,840 6,102 | 3,405 42 68 | 118,034 

| s 


The total for Australia represents an average of £19 18s. 2d. per head of the population 
at 30th June, 1925, or £93 3s. 3d. per occupied dwelling on the 1921 Census average of 
4.68 inmates per occupied dwelling. 


§ 12. Vehicles, Aircraft, and Wireless. 


1. Motor Vehicles.—The registration of motor vehicles is compulsory in all the 
States, and establishes a record of the numbers of such vehicles in use, which, at 30th June, 
1925, were as follows :— 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED, 30th JUNE, 1925. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust Tas. |N.Ter.| Aust. 
INGE a aaNO. No. No. No. No. | No. Serr 
Motor Cars .. | 71,610 | 63,041 | 31,614 | 30,381 | 11,845 5,844 106 14, 
Commercial Vehicle 16,267 | 7,150 | 2,000 | 4,665 2,180 | 829 25 | 33,116 
Motor Cycles .. | 20,062 |19,212 | 4,805 | 7,872 3,447 | 2,650 31 | 58,079 
Total .. | 107,939 | 89,403 | 38,419 | 42,918 | 17,472 9,323 162 | 305,636 


Cena a SS ee ee 


C.6934.—15 
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Some of these vehicles belong to the Federal and State Governments, but their 
number is so small relatively that the valuation is not appreciably affected thereby. 
The average values have been taken/at £275 for cars, £60 for cycles, and £200 for commer- 
cial vehicles. The application of these values to the numbers shown above preduce esti- 
mated total values as follows :— : 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF MOTOR VEHICLES, 30th JUNE, 1925. 


Particulars. N.S. | Vie. | Q’land. (S. Aust. |W. Aust.) “Tas. | N.Ter.{| Aust. 


| £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000.. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000.) £1.000. 
} 
} 


Motor Cars .. | 39;698 )17,336 1. 8,694 | 8,355 | 3,257 | 1,607 29 | 58,971 
Commercial Vehicles | 3,253 | 1,430 400 933 436 166 5 6,623 
Motor Cycles we | 1,908 9,353 |. S88.) 2 472.1 1 S07 [artes 2 3,485 


| | 
| ’ 
Total x / | 


24,150 | 19,919 | 9,382 | 9,760 3,900 1,932 36 | 69,079 


The total for Australia represents an average of £11 13s. Od. per head of the population 
at 30th June, 1925. 


_ 2. Other Vehicles.—With the increasing use of motor vehicles there is a decline im 
the number of horse-drawn vehicles in use. Data concerning the number and value of 
these are not available, and fairly large numbers have already been included in various 
parts of the foregoing estimate under such heads as “‘ Machinery and Plant” and ‘“‘Imple- 
ments and Machinery.” It is probable that as an offset to the number not so taken 
into account, the record given in sub-para. 1 above contains particulars of some motor 
vehicles already included elsewhere under more general heads. In these circumstances 
it has been considered desirable to exclude from the valuation any estimate for horse- 
drawn vehicles. 


Ordinary row-boats, sail-boats, yachts, and small motor-propelled boats constitute 
another item in respect of which details as to number and value are not available. 


3. Aircraft——The number of aircraft registered in the various States and their 
estimated value as stated in the main by the registered owners, and, in such minor 
instances where the information was not furnished, by estimate, are as follows :— 


AIRCRAFT.—PARTICULARS FOR YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1925. 


| | } | 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Vie. =| -Q'Jand. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. / Aust 


~ he ee | gon PS hd poe. 

Aeroplanes— y | | | 
NOH: Ss 5 | 21 | 14 | 2 | 12 | 54 
Value .. Df | £4,500 £26,750 | £11,150 | £1,350 | £15,000 £58,750) 


4. Wireless Stations, Apparatus, etc.—Particulars of themumber and value of wireless 
stations in Australia for which licences were in force in 1924-25 are given in the following 
tables. The word “station” is here used in its technical sense in which it includes 
broadcast listening sets as well as the mere elaborate “stations.” The values have 
been supplied by the Chief Inspector of Wireless, Postmaster-General’s Department. 
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WIRELESS STATIONS, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25. 


‘ ; Kstimated Value. 
Class of Station. No. of Stations. | _ 
Per Station. Aggregate. 
i Me 
Coast oe oo . Pe 17 | 5,000 85,000 
Ship... we “fg oP 12] 800 96,800 
Land es Me aS 2 600 1,200 
Broadcasting— 
Class A se ae 36 7 7,000 49,000 
Class B Ss fe ae 13 600 7,800 
Broadcast listeners’ Be tse 63,403. 15 951,045 
Experimental— 
Transmitting .. x5 ae 211 | 75 15,825 
Receiving 8 ats ae 504 | 25 12,600 
Total de 5. 64,278... | a 1,219,270 


The aggregate values cf the stations located in each of the States and in the Northern 
Territory were as follows :— 


WIRELESS STATIONS, ETC.—VALUE, STATES, 1924-25. 


Class of Station. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| - Tas. N.Ter.| Aust. 
| | | ; 
| | <i ie on 
£ Bolit |. She yee £ £ pales 
Coast. . -- | 6,000 5,000 (25,000 5,000 | 25,000 | 15,000 | 5,000 85,000 
hipy .. .. | 26,400 | 46,400 | 8,000 | 12,800 | 2,400 800 aa 96,800 
Land .. os ate | i ate 600 600 1,200 
Broadeasting- - | 
Class A .. » 34,000 14,000 | 7,000 | 7,000 | 7,000 th At 49,000 


Class B .. | 3,000 | 1,800:) 2,400} 600.|... ie if 7,800 
Broadcast. listener 3’) 518,970 302,505 | 18,180. | 49,785 | 53,220 | 8,355 30 | 951,045 
Experimental— | | ; 

Transmitting .. | 5,850} 4,350 1,875 1,800 | 1,050 S100 Re 15,825 

Receiving¥ .. 5,900 | 3,900 | 1,000 800 725 2/1 Dull aeeess 12,600 


| | ns 
Tota! .. |579,120 |377,955 63,455 77,785 | 89,395 | 25,930 | 5,630 1,219,270 
| | 


§ 13. Summary of Private Wealth, 1925. 


1. Results:—On combining the detailed estimates given in the preceding section, 
the total value of private wealth existing in Australia, exclusive of private interests in 
national and communal property, is found to be approximately 2,832 millions sterling, 
or £478 per head of the population of Australia at 30th June, 1925. As pointed out in 
sub-para, 2 immediately following, a comparison of this estimate with one based ona 
wealth Census or on private returns is not satisfactory unless there be added to the 
inventory estimate an allowance for the local holdings of Commonwealth, State, and 
Municipal securities, all of which are brought to account in the Census and probate methods. 
At the 30th June, 1925, the total amount so held was approximately 550 millions sterling, 
making with the sum quoted above a total of 3,382 millions. 
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A summary of the values obtained is furnished in the following table :— 


T T 30th JUNE, 1925, 
ESTIMATE OF THE PRIVATE WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AS A 
BASED ON THE INVENTORY METHOD OF ESTIMATION. 


| , oes ? | 


= : : cOT | 
Class of Property. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land| S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T. wera Aust. 


£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000.; £1,000. 
| es =f ea 
i j i S 802,296) 539,711) 154,043] 156,382) 81,455 49.301 640 845) 1,784,673 
ni Wit oc neal 91,790| 41,942] 51,320) 16,875) 26,113) 5,244) 3,971 288) 237,543 
(iii) Agricultural, Dairying and / 
Pastoral Implements and 


| | bi 
Machinery .. .. | 14,740, 11,830] 6,386] 6,676) 4,677 804| 16 14) 45,143 

. fa . bf t d F : | | : 
ae eee i i oa 39,893] 31,695} 13,758) 7,216] 4,50(| 6,637| x 103,699 


(v) Mining Properties (includ- | 


i 4 B 5 4,145] 2,328 6 38,801 
ing Plant and Machinery) 24,619) 1,673 4,339 1,651 4.14: 2,328 46 ) 38, 
(vi) Goin ond Bullion ea 15,956) 36,210 2,412 1,807) 1,942 627 5 1 58,960 
ae rice aes d } 

ay eae es 2 3,744! - 565| 3,439! 263) 4,825 1,466 4 a 

(viii) Shipping —. BA 3,978] 3,156 416) 995 302 376 7 9,230 
i Pastoral tus 

me Santas ne ‘a om 52,338] 24,578) 20,081! 12,713) 9,515 2,727 4 10 121,966 

M: Fs ed Pro- | | 2 | : 
Y Se rn mage a bie: 50,793| 38,269) 16,031 10,249 4,364 2,566 122,272 
i) Mini Product: other i < = 

ea ariee gard) nes ‘ ee 2,763 133 303 171) 87 244 3 si 3,704 

(xii) Imported Merchandise .. 30,107) 22,141) 11,333) 7,197 4,877| 2,808 50 59 78,572 

ne sre See bs cine : 11,360; 8,354} 4,276 2,715] 1,84€{ 1,059] 18 24) 29,646 
i i Fittings, | ¥ 

Sat nll erage ore 46,847) 36,141 13,589) 11,84 6,102 3,405 42 68 118,034 

(xv) Motor Vehicles te 24,150} 19,919} 9,382) 9,760, 3,90( 1,932 36 =f 69,079 

(xvi) Aircraft Ne he a ; 27 1 z 3 =s iP == . - 

(xvii) Wireless Stations Ss 579 378 63 78 8&¢ 26 sM 5219 

Total o5 .. |1,215,958) 816,722) 311,182] 246,589) 158,748) 81,550) 4,844 1,309) 2,836,902 

Population at 30th June, 1925 (in r 
thousands) a5 2,271.9] 1,670.9) 855.2] 543.1) 368.(} 211.9 3.8 4.5) 5,929.3 
Private Wealth per head ee £535) £489| £364 £454 £431 £385] £1,286) £294 £478 


1 


2. Significance of Results.—For the sake of avoiding any possible misunderstanding 
of the significance of the above figures, it may be well to state again here that they 
represent an estimate of the value of all the private material wealth existing in Australia 
at 30th June, 1925, whether such wealth was owned by Australian residents or not. 
Property situated outside Australia, but owned by Australian residents, is not included, 
and immaterial wealth such as title deeds, mortgage deeds, debentures, etc., is not, as such, 
included at all, the estimate being based entirely on the material private wealth itself, 
not in any way upon the individual titles thereto. Communal wealth in the sense of 
the property of Commonwealth and State Governments, and of the various local governing 
bodies, is not included, nor has any allowance been made for the fact that private investors 
are to a very large extent monetarily interested in such property in consequence of 
advances made by them by way of public and municipal loans. 


§ 14. Earlier Inventory Estimates of Private Wealth in Australia. 


1. Estimates for 1890 and Earlier Years.—The earliest estimate of this nature made 
in respect of Australia appears to be that made in 1892 by Mr. (later Sir) T. A. Coghlan, 
who, at the time, was Government Statistician of the State of New South Wales. 
Particulars of this estimate were embodied in a paper read before the Australasian Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at its Hobart session in 1892, and were subsequently 
published in the 1892 issne of Coghlan’s “‘ Seven Colonies of Australasia.” The estimate 
relates not only to Australia, but includes figures for New Zealand, and furnishes, in 
addition, aggregates but not details in respect of Australasia for 1813, 1838, and 1863. 
As the settlement of New Zealand in a permanent manner dates from 1840, the figures 
for 1813 and 1838 are necessarily purely Australian, while for 1890 the estimate for New 
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Zealand is shown in detail. In the case of 1863, however, the only figures furnished are 
those relating to “ Australasia.” For the purpose of comparing the Australian figures 
for the several years mentioned, it has been assumed here that in the estimate fcr 1863 
the private wealth per head of population was the same in New Zealand as in Australia. 
With this adjustment, Coghlan’s estimates of private wealth in Australia for the years 


in question may be stated as follows, the average amount per head of mean population 
being also shown :— 


os 
COGHLAN’S ESTIMATE OF AUSTRALIAN PRIVATE WEALTH, 1813 TO 1890, 


Year. 18153. 1838. 1863. 1890. 
Aggregate amount .. | £1,000,000 | £26,000,000 | £160,000,000a| £1,019,242,000 
Mean Population - 13,293 143,178 1,233,106 3,106,917 
Average per head of Mea 
Population LSS se £75 £182 £130 £328 


(a) Adjusted. See letterpress above. 

Tn later issues of ‘‘ The Seven Colonies of Australasia ” the figures for 1890 have been 
omitted, and an estimate for 1888 has been substituted, presumably with the object of 
making equal intervals of 25 years between the successive estimates. The figures, 
however, are given for ‘“‘ Australasia,” not for Australia and New Zealand separately. 
The total shown is £1,015.000,000, or £154,434,000 less than the “ Australasian ” total 
for 1890. Assuming this rate of reduction to have applied equally to Australia and 
New Zealand, the figure for Australia for 1888 would work out at about £885,000,000, 
or £302 per head of mean population. 

The following table shows the estimate for 1890 under eight classes of private wealth 
for Australia as a whole, particulars having been added showing the relative size of each 
class, and the amount per head of mean population :— 


COGHLAN’S ESTIMATE OF PRIVATE WEALTH IN AUSTRALIA IN 1890. 


- A a eeees 

s “ ne ate ercent- moun 
Classification of Wealth. pecenn cee Pex acad 
Population. 
£ % fa A 
Land, Houses and Permanent Improvements .. 721,303,000 | 70.77 | 232 3 2 
Live Stock as bye a age 102,952,000 | 10.10; 33 2 9 
Coin and Bullion .. be an ag 28,809,000 2,82 9 5 5 
Merchandise v Ae Ss Ae 44,722,000 4,39 eh 7 1a) 
Household Furniture and Personal Property .. 52,863,000 5.19 ity 3 
Shipping or aA ne on 5,210,000 51 Lgl 3 4 
Mines and Mining Plant ye Ae ces 33,823,000 Doone LOM Liane 

Plant employed in Agricultural, Manufacturing 

and other Industries not elsewhere included ,. 29,560,000 2.90 910 3 
Total *':. dug As “f 1,019,242,000 | 100,00 | 328 1 1 


2. Estimates for 1903 and Earlier Years.—Further estimates of the private wealth 
of Australasia were prepared by Coghlan in respect of the years 1899, 1901, and 1908, 
and published in his ‘“‘Seven Colonies of Australasia,” and his “ Statistical Account of 
Australia and New Zealand.” The particulars in respect of the method of estimating 
are less complete than is the case with the estimate for 1890, but evidently they were 
made upon principles very similar in character. For the purposes of the present review it 
will be sufficient to consider in detail the latest of these, viz., that for 1903. The classes 
of wealth adopted differ slightly from those used in the 1890 estimate, the main alteration 
being the separation of “ Land” from “ Houses and Permanent Improvements,” and 
the separation of “ Personal Effects” from “Furniture and Household Goods and 
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Effects,” thus increasing the number of classes to ten in place of the eight classes used in 
the estimate for 1890. The other classes were in some instances slightly altered in title, 
but were apparently little changed otherwise. The aggregate obtained for Australia 
is that shown in the succeeding table, columns having been added to show relative 
distribution and values per head. “ 


COGHLAN’S ESTIMATE OF PRIVATE WEALTH IN AUSTRALIA FOR 1903. 


| 
| 


| Average 
NaDTeaARE | Percent- Amount 
Classification of Wealth. Tre —— a 
| Population. 
PS | % L.d- Bee 
NOAM bss ae ae Ee a -- | 373,679,000 | 38.04) 9519 7 
Houses and Permanent Improvements as 310,265,000 | 31.60 | 79 13 10 
Live Stock aS ae ie ae 96,915,000 2. 86 | 24 17 10 
Furniture and Household Goods and Effects .. 30,899,000 3.15 718 9 
Personal Effects .. a p de on 12,464,000 1-27 aoe ab 
Machinery and Implements of Trade (excluding | 3 oh das ad 
Mining Machinery) ‘ee ets aS yl 33;495,000 3.45 } S121 
Shipping .. ae oa. f ae 6,359,000 | -65 112 8 
Mining Properties and Plant ae = sal 32,199,000 | 3. 27 8 S: 
Merchandise and Produce on Hand ... ert 59,640,000 6. 06 15 6 4 
Coin and Bullion .. Ae = 2 26,064,000 2.65 61s" 
Totals te: a a -. | 983,979,000 | 100, 00 | 252° 4°35 


§ 15. Comparison of Earlier Estimates with those for more 
Recent Dates. 


I..Aggregate Amiounts.—For the purpose of comparing the estimates made in 
respect of the years 1903, 1915, 1921, 1923, and 1925, the following table, based on the 
classification adopted in 1890, has been prepared :— 


OF ESTIMATES FOR 1903, 1915, 1921, 1923, AND 1925, 


Aggregate Amount of Private Wealth. 


Classification of Wealth. 7608. / ieee Urs ial ie ae 
(Coghlan). | (Knibbs). | (Wiekens). | (Wickens). | (Wickens). 


| 


£1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 


Land, Houses and Per. 


manent Improvements . . 683,944 | 1,105,637 1,361,269 | 1,558,747 1,784,673 
Live Stock se tert 96,915 100,391 | 158,833 194,497 | 237,543 
Coin and Bullion mall 26,064 44,379 61,216 | 46,058 | 58,960 
Merchandise and Produce on | 

Hand ., 59,640 147,948 | 259,901 | 260,070 326,514 


Household Furniture and 
Personal Property tts 43,363 91,938 


163,744 | 182,024 216,818 


Shipping at Ae 6,359 13,331 7,243 8,992 9,230 
Mines and Mining Plant ., 32,199 | 41,319 | 34,000 | 36,698 38,801 


Plant, Machinery, etc., not 
elsewhere included ie 33,495 74,574 119,655 | 135,956 | 164,363 


| = 


Total an we 981,979 | 1,619,517 2,165,861 | 2,423,042 2,836,902 


The estimate for 1915 showed in every item a substantial advance on that for 1903. 
The largest increase was that of £421,693,000 in the value of “ Land, Houses and 


Permanent Improvements,” while for all classes of wealth an advance of £637,538,000 
was shown. . . 


’ 
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Tn the estimate of 1903, values were adversely affected by the collapse in land values 
in the early nineties, followed and accentuated by the banking crisis of 1893. A series 
of unfavourable seasons which followed added to the general depression, a condition 
which was only slightly relieved by the discovery and development of the Western 
Australian goldfields in 1893-1897. A further unfavourable influence was the drought 
of 1902-3, which proved to be one of the most severe experienced in Australia, 

With two exceptions, viz., (a) Shipping, and (b) Mines and Mining Plant, the estimate 
for 1921 showed a marked increase over that for 1915, the total increase for the six years 
being upwards of £546,000,000, of which £256,000,000 was accounted for in the item 
** Land and Improvements.” 

The estimate for 1923 exceeded that for 1921 by £260,000,000, of which ‘ Land 
and Improvements” accounted for £197,000,000. With the exception of “Coin and 
Bullion,” each item for 1923 exceeded the corresponding item for 1921, ‘‘ Merchandise 
and Produce on Hand,”’ however, being almost identical in the two years. 

Tn the case of 1915 it should be noted that since 1896 there has been a fairly continuous 
upward trend in the world’s prices for practically all commodities, accompanied in 
Australia by a marked recovery in the values of real estate. This rise in the prices of 
commodities was very marked from 1905 onwards, and was accentuated by the outbreak 
of war in 1914. 

The marked increase in many items for the year 1921 over the corresponding items for 
1915 was to some extent due to the change in price levels which occurred between those 
dates, but in the absence of satisfactory index-numbers concerning real estate and some 
other items it is impossibie to make an appropriate allowance for this factor. 

As indicated above, more than 75 per cent. of the increase recorded for 1923 over 1921 
was due to increase in values of real estate, the only other extensive increase being that 
of £36,000,000 in the case of live stock. fe 

Between 1923 and 1925 the total increase amounted to £413,860,000, towards which 
“and, Houses and Permanent Improvements » contributed £225,926,000,” ‘‘ Mer- 
chandise and Produce on Hand” £66,444,000, and “Live Stock’ £43,046,000. The 
largest proportionate increases were in the classes “‘ Merchandise and Produce on Hand ” 
25.55 per cent., and “ Live Stock ” 22.13 per cent. During the two years the prices for 
Australian products showed a slight increase. 

2, Distribution of Private, Wealth ‘according |to (Class.—The following table furnishes 
a comparison of the relative distribution of wealth according to class for the estimates 


dealt with above :— 
RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE WEALTH. 


Percentage on Estimated Total. 
fieanifemonas Werks! 1903. 1915. 1921. 1928. 1925. 
(Coghlan). (Knibbs). (Wickens). | (Wickens). (Wickens). 
: % % % % % 
Land, Houses, and Per- 
manent Improvements .. 69, 64 68,27 62,85 64,33 62,91 
Live Stock ate 9,86 6,20 7283 8.03 Sia7 
Coin and Bullion ae 2,65 2.74 2,83 1,90 2,08 
Merchandise and Produce o A 
Sand ut a 6,06 9,14 12,00 10,73 I yol: 
Household Furniture and 7 ; 
Personal Property 4,42 5,68 7,56 7,51 a 64 
Shipping oe 0,65 0,82 0,33 0,37 0, 33 
Mines and Mining Plant 3,27 2,55 1,57 152 1/37 
Plant, Machinery, etc., not - 
élsewhere included _ 3.45 4,60 5.58 661 | 5.79 
‘Total 100,00 100,00 100,00 100,00 100,00 


pm 


An interesting feature of this comparison is the very high proportion in each case 
which is represented by property in the form of “Land, Houses and Permanent 
Improvements,” ranging from 69.64 per cent. in the 1903 estimate to 62.85 per cent. 


in that for 1921. 
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The decline in this item between 1903 and 1925, and especially between 1915 and 
1921, suggests that the rise in price levels so much in evidence from 1896 onwards had 
been less marked in the case of real estate than with other items, while the movement 
forward between 1921 and 1923 suggests that in this later period the price-level for real 
estate had not suffered the set-back experienced by commodities. This is borne out 
by evidence from other quarters. 

An interesting feature of this table is the fact that the variations in the proportions 
represented by “ Land, Houses and Permanent Improvements” are largely counter- 
balanced by variations in the opposite direction in “‘ Merchandise and Produce on Hand,”’ 
and that, in consequence, the proportion for these two classes combined is a fairly constant 
quantity. Thus for 1903 it was 75.70 per cent ; for 1915, 77.41 per cent. ; for 1921, 74.85 
per cent. ; for 1923, 75.06 per cent. ; and for 1925, 74.42 per cent. 

In general the changes in the proportions represented by the several classes other 
than the two mentioned are not striking, those most outstanding being the continuously 
downward movement in the proportion represented by “ Mines and Mining Plant ” and 
the continuously upward movement in “ Plant, Machinery, etc.” 

3. Private Wealth per Head in each Class.—Another comparison of importance in 
this matter is the amount per head of mean population for the years in question, repre- 
sented by the several items. This is furnished in the succeeding table :— 


PRIVATE WEALTH PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1903, 1915, 
1921, 1923, AND 1925. 


Average Wealth per Head. 
Classification of Wealth. | \ 
1903. 1915. 1921. 1923. 1925. 
(Coghlan.) (Knibbs.) (Wickens.) | (Wickens.) | (Wickens.) 
LY sed. Ate Secee ean, a ee Se. a Pee aan. 
Land, Houses and _ Per- 
manent Improvements .. |175 13 5 (223 7 0 249 8 5 274 0 9 300 17 11 
Live Stock a el 24-17, 105) 20 eB eT 12908, Vly st os 10g. SO Ae 
Coin and Bullion sie 6 tSy Bt SLE ee PEED IR boged Bs php The 9 18 10 
Merchandise and Produce 0 
Hand sh .. {15 6 4/2917 9] 4712 5) 4514 6) 55 1 0 
Household Furniture and | 
Personal Property sph p72 Or ]s 18: Ld GleS0H 0" Opne2 2 O00.) S6AE 1 
Shipping et Ee Lote. Sul. & ISAO cM: Si Sid Peat liga iC tee. ivi rad 
Mines and Mining Plant... |. 8 5. 5|.8 7 0| 6 4 7| 6°9 1) 62010 
Plant, Machinery, etc.. not | 
elsewhere included si 812 1,15 1 3] 2118 6) 2318.0) 2714 3 
nn = = _— | _ 
Total st .. (252 4 5 1827 3 3 /396 16 10 425 19 8 | 478 6 O 


In the 1915 estimate the average per head is greater than that for 1903 in all the 
classes except live stock, the total per head giving an advance of £74 18s. 10d. 

A comparison of the results per head for 1921 with those for 1915 indicates a total 
increase of £69 13s. 7d. per head for the six years. To this all classes contributed except 
“ Shipping, ” which showed a decline of £1 7s. 4d. per head, and “ Mining,” which 
declined tu the extent of £2 2s. 5d. per head. ‘Land and Improvements’’ increased 
by £26 1s. 5d. per head. 

The increase per head for 1923 over the record for 1921 was £29 2s. 10d. for the two 
years. There were increases in all classes except “ Coin and Bullion,” which showed 
a decline of £3 2s. 5d. per head, and ‘* Merchandise, etc.”’, where the falling off amounted 
to £1 18s. per head. ‘‘ Land and Improvements ” increased by £24 12s. 4d. per head. 

Between 1923 and 1925 all classes increased in value per head of population except 
“‘ Shipping,”’ which recorded the relatively small decline of 7d. The principal increases 
per head were in “‘ Land, Houses and Permanent Improvements,”’ £26 17s. 2d., and in 
“ Merchandise and Produce on Hand,’’ £9 6s. 7d. The total inerease per head over the 
two years was {52 6s. 4d. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION. 


§ 1. Evolution of Educational Systems in Australia. 

1. Educational Systems of the States.—(i) Place of New South Wales in Australian 
Education. The first settlement in Australia being in New South Wales, it is but natural 
that Australian education should have had its beginning in that State. In the evolution 
of educational method and system in Australia, New South Wales also has played a 
leading part, and has had practically a dominating influence. The subject is dealt with 
in some detail in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Commonwealth Official Year Book, but 
it is not proposed to repeat it in the present volume. (See also 2 hereunder.) 


(ii) Educational Systems of other Commonwealth States. A more or less detailed 
account of the origin and development of the educational systems of the other States also 
appears in No. J. and No. II. issues of the Year Book. Later details are given hereunder. . 


(iii) Medical Inspection of State School Children. See Chapter XII., Public Hygiene. 


2. Recent Development in State Educational Systems.—(i) New South Wales. In 
previous issues of the Year Book a brief account was given of the development of the 
New South Wales educational system since the year 1911. (See Year Book No. 17, p. 447.) 
Reference was made to the linking-up of the State School system with the University 
following on the passing of the University Amendment Act and Bursary Endowment Act 
of 1912; to the influence on attendance of the provisions of the amending Public Instruc- 
tion Act of 1916; to the increased attention devoted in later years to school hygiene 
and to medical and dental inspection, and to the methods adopted of dealing with the 
problem of the backward or deficient child. Attention was also directed to the spread of 
agricultural teaching by the establishment of special agricultural schools, together with 
the specia! ‘‘ rural schools” in country centres. (See also § 2, 4 (vi) hereinafter.) In 
recent years increasing attention has been given to vocational guidance training, and 
the Director of Education during a tour abroad in 1926 made special investigation into 
the matter. Under the charge of a superintendent, a vocational guidance bureau has 
been established, but so far has dealt with pupils seeking placement in the metropolitan 
area only. Future development will depend in large measure on the report of the Director. 
The bureau will be assisted in its work by advisory committees representative of various 
trades and occupations, and already quite a number of youths has found suitable place- 
ment through its agency. Reference to the types of pre-vocational schools in operation 
will be found in § 2, 4 (va). 

The Reports for the last few years draw attention to the disabilities under which the 
Education Department labours owing to shortage of teachers and lack of necessary funds 
for new buildings, equipment, and renovations. During the year 1925 the difficulty in 
regard to sufficiency of teachers was to some extent mitigated by the greater facilities 
available for the training of applicants, while the field of selection was widened by the 
receipt of applications for employment from teachers outside the State. Expenditure 
on buildings for the year 1926 amounted to £638,000, as compared with £209,000 in 1917, 
but outlay on a far greater scale is required to provide adequately for existing and pros- 
pective demands. At the end of 1926 over 17,000 pupils were accommodated in portable 
class rooms, nearly 10,000 were housed in buildings not intended for school rooms, and 
about 5,000 were taught in leased premises. 

Excellent work is being done by the Parents’ and Citizens’ Associations which have 


replaced the old School Boards. 


(ii) Victoria. Some account of the development of educational activity in Victoria 
up to the close of the year 1922 was given in Year Book No, 17, p. 448. The principal 
task confronting the educational authorities during the last few years has been to overtake 

~ arrears in the way of providing sufficient new schools and remodelling existing unsatis- 
factory buildings, and this work has been energetically pursued since 1920. In 1924 
increased attention was given by teachers and inspectors to the use of intelligence tests 
as a means to secure more effective classification of pupils. A group test was worked 
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out by the Training College and, in conjunction with examination tests, is proving of 
great value to teachers. Experiments in this direction are being steadily continued. 
During the last few years several of the higher grade teachers from Victorian 
schools have taught in England and in. Canada under the exchange system, and others 
were granted leave for travel and study chiefty in England and France. Considerable 
benefit has accrued, especially in the ease of teachers of modern languages, of history and 
of geography. In some cases the teachers who have come to Victoria under the system 
have elected to remain in Australia at the end of their term of service. The “* Teachers 
Act of 1925,” in addition to making more effective provision for the staffing of schools, 

eonsiderably increases the chances of promotion of all teachers, and, coupled with the 
- “ Superannuation Act of 1925” has had a stimulating influence on the service generally. 
Excellent work is being done by the various local committees, parents’ guilds, fathers’ 
guilds, and mothers’ clubs formed in connexion with the schools, and it is estimated that 
more than 20,000 people are interesting themselves in this direction. A notable feature 
of recent years has been the success attending the establishment of the ten Schools of 
Domestic Art, and the demand for places greatly exceeds the available accommodation. 
Specially trained teachers of housewifery from these institutions have been attached to 
the ‘‘ Better Farming” trains organized by the Department of Agriculture. 


(iii) Queensland. A brief account was given in Year Book No. 17, p. 448, of the 
changes. introduced into the educational system of Queensland by the Act of 1910. 
Reference was also made to the establishment of High Schools in 1912, of a Teachers’ 
Training College in 1914, of rural schools in 1917, and other matters. Tuition by corres- 
pondence was initiated in 1922. In 1923 classes were formed at various centres for giving 
special instruction to backward, sub-normal, and defective children, and operations in con- 
nexion therewith were extended in later years. A Travelling Domestic Science School 
was initiated at Cunnamulla towards the end of the year 1925, a specially designed and 
equipped railway car having been construeted for this object. Apart from the rural schools 
and technical classes, special vocational classes were opened in several centres in 1923. 
Towards the close of this year the Gatton Agricultural College came under the control of 
the Education Department, and is now working as an Agricultural College and High 
School. In 1925 an additional Travelling Domestic Science School for girls was provided, 
and a. Travelling Manual Training School fot beys was established. Additional dental 
treatment was arranged for by means of a Travelling Dental Clnie. Twelve specially 
trained teachers have been appointed to take over the work of organization of physical 
exercises and sport. 


(iv) South Australia. In Year Book No. 17, p. 449, attention was drawn to the 
modifications introduced into the educational system in 1921, in the way of a new course 
of instruction in the primary schools; the adoption of new methods of training, examina- 
tion, and classification of teachers; and the revision of the system of inspection. During 
the year 1925 three types of Central School came into operation—Commercial Schools 
for Boys, Junior Technical Schools for Boys, and Home-making Schools for Girls. The 
object of these institutions is to provide education and training with a vocational bias 
for pupils from 13 to 16 years of age who intend to enter on commercial, industrial, or 
home-making pursuits. Several new schools were built during the year, and the work 
of remodelling the older schoolrooms to bring them into conformity with modern require- 
ments was continued. The Medical Branch also was reorganized, its staff was increased, 
and a more comprehensive scheme of work was initiated, All children will now be 
medically examined at least twice during their primary school life. 

The recent substitution of local School Committees, each of which functions for one 
school only in place of the Boards of Advice which looked after groups of schools 
has been attended by very satisfactory results. Greater provision of helpful equfpment 
for schools has ensued, libraries have been established or extended, and playgrounds 
improved, etc. Excellent work has also been done by the mothers’ clubs established in 
connexion with the Infant Schools. 


(v) Western Australia, A brief account was given in’ Official Year: Book No. 17 
pp: 449-50, of the changes and improvements introduced into the educational aytteniiof 
Western Australia during the years 1912 to 1921, but considerations of space preclude 
its:repetition in the present issue. During recent years efforts are being made ata more 
systematic correlation of the work done in the various courses at the central schools with 
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the practical needs in the life work of the scholars. To assist children in the outback dis- 
tricts the number of special rural schools, referred to later, is being increased as opportunity 
offers, while the system of teaching by correspondence has been greatly extended, Ex- 
cellent work is being done by the Parents’ and Citizens’ Associations formed in connexion 
with the schools. The spread of secondary education has resulted in a satisfactory increase 
in efficiency of candidates for the teaching profession, while good results have attended 
the arrangements for an interchange of teachers with the London County Council 
authorities. 


(vi) Tasmania. Allusion was made in Year Book No. 17 (page 450) to the develop- 
ment on modern lines in recent years of the primary branch of the educational system of 
Tasmania, the establishment of secondary schools and of special infant schools, the 
extension of correspondence teaching, the provision of schools of method as an adjunct 
to a more efficient system of training teachers, and the means adopted for dealing with 
the problem of retardation. Limits of space preclude the repetition of this information 
in the present issne. In common with other States some difficulty has been experienced 
in securing suitable living accommodation for teachers in charge of outback schools, 
but it is hoped that this will in part be met by the scheme of consolidation 
of schools. Conveyance to Central schools was inaugurated in 1924, and it is pro- 
posed .to extend this system as opportunity allows. In connexion with the problem of 
retardation, a Girls’ Welfare School was established in 1924 at New Town, and represents 
the first attempt to deal with children from 14 to 16 years of age. Provision for 
elemeniary instruction in agriculture at primary schools in certain centres was also made 
in 1924. During the last three years considerable attention has been given in a number 
of schools to the subject of speech-training. Recently the practice has been adopted of 
allowing inspectors to make periodical visits to the mainland States for the purpose 
of gaining additional experience. 


(vii) Northern Territory. Although the number of children of school age in the 
Territory is small, nevertheless ample provision has been made by the Commonwealth 
Government for primary education. State schools are in operation at Darwin, Parap, 
Pine Creek, Alice Springs, and Emungalan. There is also a school for aboriginal and 
half-caste children at Kahlin Compound, Darwin. Children of scattered settlers are 
visited and instructed by an itinerant teacher, while twelve families are receiving tuition 
by correspondence. In 1924, an inspector from the Queensland Education Department 
re-organized the educational system on the lines of that existing in Queensland, and the 
schools are now working in accordance with the Queensland curriculum. An inspection 
is made annually by an officer from the Queensland Department, and scholarships 
awarded may be taken out at approved secondary schools in Queensland, Of the 279 
children on the rolls at the end of June, 1926, 77 were Chinese, 14 were quadroons, and 
70 half-castes. 


(viii) Present position of State Education in Australia. Throughout Australia 
primary education is compulsory and free, while there exists in all States a more or less 
liberal provision of scholarships and bursaries to the Higher State Schools, to the Secondary 
Schools, and to the Universities. Provided that the requisite standard is reached, it is, 
of course, permissible for children to receive home tuition, or to attend so-called private 
‘schools. ‘The orientation, lighting, and ventilation of school buildings are being modern- 
ized, and in many cases both pupils as well as teachers are striving to render the class rooms 
bright and attractive and to give them an air of beauty and refinement. In all 
of the States periodical medical and dental inspection of the children is in force. (A 
detailed statement of the work being done in this direction will be found in the chapter 
dealing with Public Hygiene.) Methods of training teachers are now better developed, 
and although the ‘“‘ pupil teacher ” system with its effects has not been wholly eliminated, 
it appears to be gradually vanishing. (The methods adopted in the various States 
for the selection and training of teachers are described in some detail in § 2, 6, herein- 
after.) There has been a wider employment of kindergarten and Montessori principles 
in the early stages, and the more or less purely abstract teaching of the older days haa 
been largely replaced by concrete methods. Self-activity on the part of the pupils is 
being further cultivated by the partial adoption of the “ Dalton” system or modifica- 
tions thereof. Such subjects as nature study, manual training, music, drawing, business 
practice, and domestic economy have received a general impetus. Greater attention 
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has been given to the scientific classification of pupils, and to the difficult problem of 
dealing with sub-normal or defective children. (In the Report of the Education Depart- 
ment of South Australia for the year 1923, the Medical Inspector asserts that a large 
proportion of juvenile delinquency is due to mental deficiency.) Staff meetings are now 
regularly held in connexion with most of the primary schools, and the lectures and dis- 
cussions thereat have conduced in a marked degree to efficient working. In recent years 
sport has been more generally encouraged at the schools, and the pupils’ interest and pro- 
ficiency in the various games have been largely increased by the helpful participation of 
the teachers. Moreover, as will be seen from the above, and from § 2, 4, the State 
Education Departments are increasing their activities in the direction of secondary educa- 
tion. Lastly, the system of inspection has been considerably remodelled. Under the 
old system, the inspector was little more than an examining officer, but, under the present 
régime the primary duty of this officer consists in guiding and directing the teaching in 
accordance with approved methods. (See also § 6, Technical Education.) Excellent 
results have followed from the system of exchange of teachers with English teachers, not 
only as regards the sharing of professional ideas, but through the promotion of wider and 
sounder knowledge of the countries concerned. 


(ix) Co-ordination of Educational Activities. As pointed out already, the educational 
system of New South Wales may now be considered as a more or less homogeneous entity, 
the various stages succeeding one another by logical gradation from kindergarten to 
university. In the other States development is proceeding on somewhat similar lines, 
activity in this respect being greatly helped by interstate conferences of directors of 
education and of inspectors and teachers. The sixth biennial conference of directors 
of education was held at Brisbane in May, 1926, and was attended by representatives of 
all the Australian States and of New Zealand. 


§ 2. State Schools. 


1. General_—The State Schools, or, as they are sometimes termed, the “ public ” 
schools, of Australia comprise all schools directly under State control, in contradistinction 
to the so-called “ private ” schools, the bulk of which, though privately managed, never- 
theless cater for all classes of the community. Separate information regarding Technical 
Education is given in § 6, but the junior technical schools are included hereunder. 


2. Returns for Year 1926.—(i) General. The following table shows the number of 
State Schools, together with the teachers employed and the enrolment and ‘ average 
attendance ” in each State during the year 1926 :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—RETURNS, 1926. 


State or Territory. Schools. : . Scholars Average | Petoentage of 

ate or Territory chools.(a) | Teachers.(6)| nrolied. Pheer reg —— 
New South Wales (ce). 3,401 | 11,092 | 324,203 | 275,543 85.0 
Victoria 2 if 2,687 8,166 | 247,092 | 196,977 79.7 
Queensland —.. Ld 1,739 4,104 | 140,023 | 108,526 77.5 
South Australia .. .. | 1,008 | 3,022 | 84657 | 71,818 84.8 
Western Australia a 848 1,954 | 55,501 | 49,593 89.4 
Tasmania 5 519 1,284 | 32,140 | 27,880 86.7 
Northern Territor Pe 6 ll 309 "934 75.7 
Australia .. .. | 10,203 | 29,633 | 883,995 | 730,571 | 92.7 


(a) Schools open during year. b) Exclusi i 
(c) Including Federal Capital retary Tigh SORIAE Agroae, 
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(ii) Schools in the Federal Capital Area. During the year 1926 thirteen State Schools 
were in operation in the Federal Capital Territory (Yass-Canberra). The pupils enrolled 
numbered 953 and the average attendance 649. Cost of upkeep amounted to £6,897. 
By arrangement with the Federal Government these schools are conducted by the New 
South Wales Education Department on the same lines as the ordinary State Schools, 
the Department being recouped for expenditure. Ample provision has been made for both 
primary and secondary education, and this will be increased to meet requirements, The 
question of the establishment of a University at Canberra is at present under 
consideration. 


' 


3. Growth of Enrolment and Attendance.—The enrolment and average attendance 
at the State Schools in Australia are given below for the-years 1891, 1901, 1911, and for 
gach year of the period 1922 to 1926 :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE.—AUSTRALIA, 1891 TO 1926. 


| | 
Total Total 


Year. Population, Enrolment. attendance. | Year. Hovustions Enrolment. rer ee 
oe 

1891 -: | 3,421 | 661,153 | 350,773 92S. 5,750 848,882 685,233 

1901 =. | 3,825 633,478 | 450,246 1924 .. 5,874 861,256 705,990 

1911 Bi 4,573 | 638,850 | 463,799 1925 sss 5,992 872,473 720,975 

1922 = sly 45,683. «1/2: 837,426 | 688,264 | 1926 .. 6,111 883,925 730,571 


(a) At 31st December, in thousands. 


During the last five years the average attendance increased by 6 per cent., the figures 
ranging from 9 and 7 in South Australia and New South Wales respectively to about 
3 per cent. in Western Australia and Tasmania. 


4. Distribution of Educational Facilities—(i) In Sparsely-settled Districts. It has 
always been the aim of the State to carry the benefits of education into the remotest and 
most sparsely-settled districts. This is effected in various ways :—(a) By the establish- 
ment of Provisional Schools, i.e., small schoolsin which the attendance does not amount to 
more than about a dozen pupils, these institutions merging into the ordinary public school 
list when the attendance exceeds the minimum : (b) When there are not enough children to 
form a provisional school, what are known as Half-time Schools are formed, the teacher 
visiting them on alternate days: (c) In still more sparsely-peopled districts, an itinerant 
teacher goes from house to house within a certain radius. Thus, in Queensland during 
1926 the 10 itinerant teachers’ districts covered 341,000 square miles of country, 
while a distance of 57,056 miles was travelled in visiting 1,202 children. Further, in 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania parents in 
the thinly-peopled areas are allowed to club together and build a school, which receives 
aid from the Government in the form of a yearly subsidy and grant of school material, 
In some cases the Department also provides the building. During 1926, subsidy to 
the amount of £28,467 was paid to 628 schools in New South Wales. Victoria had 1 
school of this type, Western Australia 16, and ‘Tasmania 48: (d) Several 

“travelling” schools have been established in New South Wales, the teacher 
being supplied with a van carrying a tent for } himself and one for use as a 
. school, together with books and apparatus for primary teaching. South Australia 
has devised attractive portable schools to meet the needs of new districts and 
temporary settlements. Queensland has three travelling housecraft schools for the 
“instruction of girls, as well as adults, in the smaller centres, and in 1925 established a 
travelling manual training school for boys. Railway Camp Schools are established in 
some States on the sites of extensive railway works : (e) All the States provide also for 
education, by correspondence, of children in localities not at present reached by the 
methods outlined above, or for the purpose of supplementing the instruction given by 
the itinerant teachers. At the end of 1926 over 3,000 children were on the roll of the 
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Correspondence School in New South Wales, and 66 teachers were oceupied solely in this 
branch of teaching. Many children attending small one-teacher schools receive super- 
primary instruction by correspondence, thereby obviating the necessity of having to 
travel to central schools. In Victoria, about 1,500 invalid and isolated children were 
receiving instruction by this means, the number taking secondary work being over 1,000. 
As evidence of the success of the system, it is stated that in some cases where families 
have moved into a district where attendance at school is possible, the parents have asked 
for the correspondence lessons to be retained. In Queensland the net enrolment in the 
Correspondence Schools at the end of 1926 amounted to 3,047. In cases where parents 
can afford some assistance to the children it is considered that better results are obtained 
than by the itinerant teacher system. The benefits of the correspondence system have 
been extended to isolated children in Central Australia, in the Northern Territory, in the 
New Hebrides, and in New Guinea. In South Australia the Correspondence School at 
Adelaide had an enrolment in 1926 of 842. A library has been established in connexion 
with the school, and the books are much appreciated by both parents and children “ out- 
back.” Early in 1925 the work of the school was extended to meet the needs of in-patients 
_at the Children’s Hospital, and 20 children were receiving lessons in 1926. The teachers 


are assisted in this work by University graduates and others, who give their services . 


voluntarily. The enrolment in correspondence classes in Western Australia of isolated 
children during 1926 was about 1,300. In addition, 1,117 children at small schools, and 
75 who had left school, were taking correspondence lessons in special subjects. A fourth 
group consists of isolated children desirous of passing the junior examination, and a fifth 
of probationers and unclassified teachers preparing for a certificate of whom 74 were 
receiving help. There are nine teachers attached to the Correspondence School in Hobart, 
and a visiting teacher tours the whole island, calling, as far as possible, at all the isolated 
dwellings. The number on the roll in 1926 was about 250. In the Northern Territory 
during 1926 an itinerant teacher visited and instructed 12 children living on scattered. 
holdings chiefly in the vicinity of the railway line. 


(ii) Centralization of Schools. The question of centralization of schools adopted so- 
successfully in America and Canada has received some attention in Australia, and particu- 
larly in New South Wales. It is recognized that a single adequately staffed and well- 
equipped central institution can give more efficient teaching than a congeries of small 
scattered schools in the hands of less highly trained teachers, and the small schools in 
some districts were therefore closed and the children conveyed to the central institution. 
The principle was first adopted in New South Wales in 1904, and in 1926 a sum of £44,503. 
was expended in boarding allowance and conveyance to central schools. Cost of con- 
veyance to State Schools in Victoria during 1926 was returned as £8,044. In South 
Australia approval was given for the establishment of consolidated schools in three loeali- 
ties in 1926 and the sum of £4,172 was disbursed in connexion with travelling expenses. 
of school children, while £13,600 was spent in Western Australia, and about £2,500 in 
Tasmania. (It may be pointed out, however, that the parents are often reluctant to part 
with the small schools which form, as it were, ‘“ heart centres ” in their little community, 
while the kindly help of the teachers is a great asset in the social and intellectual life of 
the districts served by the schools.) ._ . 


(iii) Hducation of Retarded and Defective Children.—(a) New South Wales. A school 
’ for the deaf and dumb and the blind has been in operation for many years, and a scheme 

is under consideration for the provision of skilled teaching for the retarded and defective. 
A certain amount of scientific work in this connexion has been carried out at the ‘Training 
College. In March, 1925, a contract was let for the erection at Glenfield of a special 
school for defectives, and the building was opened with practically a full complement of 
children of both sexes early in 1927. Two Committees, one composed of departmental 
officers, and the other of experts in mental problems will assist the Department in 
administering the scheme of training. The buildings have been planned to accommodate. 
128 resident pupils, but it is expected that the demand will be greatly in excess of this 
provision. 


At the end of 1926 the pupils on the roll at the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and. 
Blind numbered 162. k ; 
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(6) Victoria. ty this State there is a special school for the deaf and dumb, a school 
for the blind, a school for epileptics, two schools for the feeble-minded, and an open-air 
school for delicate children selected by the school medical officers from congested metropo- 
litan'areas: Backward children in the metropolitan area and in several provincial centres 
are drafted into tutorial classes, under specially-trained’ teachers, and it is proposed to 
establish a residential trainmg home. About 40 of these tutorial or ‘‘ opportunity ” 
classes: were in successful operation ir Melbourne during the year 1926. 

Schools are also held at the Pentridge Gaol and the Castlemaine Reformatory. 


(c) Queensland. Schools for the special instruction of backward and sub- 
normal or defective children have been in operation since 1928. The classes are 
held in Brisbane and the chief provincial towns. As it was found that parents disliked 
the idea of sending their children to “ backward schools,”’ the name was recently changed 
to. “ opportunity schools.” The classes are divided into two grades—A and B—the 
former taking merely backward pupils of both sexes, and the latter boys of a low type of 
mentality. In 1926, eight classes were in operation in Grade A, and two in Grade B, and 
these were attended by 342 pup'ls (including 122 girls) and 38 pupils respectively. Of the 
latter it was ascertained that in the majority of instances the low mentality was due to 
illness or physical defect, while in the former much of the backwardness was due to 
remediable causes, and it was proposed to return 93 pupils to their own schools in 1927. 
The history and progress of each child at these institutions are carefully recorded by 
means of a card system. 


(d) South Australia. An expert psychologist has been appointed to examine and 
classify retarded and mentally defective children, train the special teachers required, 
and give instruction to students at the Training College. Opportunity classes were 
established in 1925, and up to the end of 1926 enrolments therein numbered 231, of whom 
157 were on the roll at the end of the year. The results so far are regarded as satisfactory, 
but it is stated that there is need for legislation giving control over the feeble-minded 
throughout adolescence, 


(e) Western Australia. In collaboration with the school medical officers, the teachers 
keep records of special or defective children and take steps to ensure attention and help 
in making improvement. 


(f) Tasmania. Three classes, with five teachers, are attached to the ordinary State 
schools in Hobart and Launceston, and are designed to meet the needs of children from 
9 to 14 years of age. In addition, there is a special school at Hobart for girls aged from 
12 to 16 years. This institution is conducted on vocational lines, the instruction being 
principally domestic, and provision is made for helping the girls after they leave school. 
‘At the end of 1926 the total number of sub-normal children under tuition was 106. 


(iv) Evening Schools. Evening Public Schools have been in existence for many 
years in some of the States, but their progress has been uncertain. In New South Wales 
the 54 Evening Continuation Schools had an effective enrolment of 4,368 and an average 
attendance of 3,256 in 1926. The schools for boys are classed as commercial, commercial 
preparatory, junior technical, and junior technical preparatory, and for girls as domestic 
and domestic preparatory. Attendances at the schools for boys numbered 2,692, and 
at those for girls 564. The comparatively high proportion of attendance to enrolment 
shows that the institutions are attractive. In Victoria there were 10 evening continuation 
classes in operation during 1926, the average attendance being 55. Although the Education 
Act of 1910 gives authority for the establishment of evening continuation classes at 
_ which the attendance of boys up to the age of seventeen years and living within a radius 
of 2 miles may be made compulsory for six hours a week, considerations of expense have 
prevented the free exercise of this power. Evening Continuation Schools have been 
established under regulation in South Australia, and are intended principally to help the 
working boy to improve his general education, In Western Australia evening continua- 
tion classes were held at 21 centres in 1926, with an average enrolment of 2,366 pupils. 


(v) Higher State Schools. (a) New South Wales: In New South Wales, public 
schools which provided advanced courses of. instruction for two years for pupils who have 
completed the primary course were) classed as Superior Schools. These were’ reorganized 
im 1913 as Day: Continuation Schools, and divided into Superior Commercial Schools, 
‘Superior Junior Technical Schools, and Superior Domestic Schools for Girls. During 
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1926 there were 105 schools of this type in operation, of which 18 were in the Commercial 
group, 30 in the Junior Technical, and 57 in the Domestic group, with an average attend- 
ance of 15,056 in the sixth and seventh classes. It is believed, however, that greater 
efficiency could be achieved by reducing the number of these schools and establishing 
Central “ Superior Public Schools” instead. Provision has also been made for the more 
advanced education of children in country centres by the establishment of 14 District 
Schools. These schools, which in 1926 had an average attendance of 950, are specially 
staffed, and, in addition to the usual work, undertake the preparation of students for 
admission to the training colleges. In addition, there are 30 High Schools in the State. 
These had in 1926 an average attendance of 8,546. The growing demand for High 
School education in the metropolis and in country centres led to the establishment of 
Intermediate High Schools, and in 1926 the number had increased to 38, with an 
average attention of 7,030. The Department publishes each year a statement showing 
the occupations taken up by High School pupils at the end of their school career. For 
the year 1926, out of 2,722 boys who left school, 792 became clerks, 346 were shop assis- 
tants, 322 entered on pastoral or agricultural work, while of the balance, 261 became 
unskilled labourers. Although it does not follow that all those who joined the ranks of 
unskilled labour permanently remain there, nevertheless the proportion is regarded as 
too high. 

The Sydney Grammar School (not a “ State’? School in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term), which receives a State endowment of £1,500 a year, had, in 1926, an enrolment 
of 601 pupils, and an average attendance of 570. 


(b) Victoria. In Victoria, action was taken in January, 1912, to give effect to the 
provisions of the Education Act of 1910, with regard to the decentralization of the system 
of secondary education. Forty-eight Higher Elementary and 34 District High Schools 
have been established, and, to obviate congestion at the High Schools, Higher Elementary 
Classes are carried on at 31 “‘Central’’ Schools. The average attendance for 1926 at 
the Higher Elementary Schools was 3,658, of whom 1,759 were girls; at the District High 
Schools 7,537, of whom 3,783 were girls; while 1,886 boys and 1,887 girls were receiving 
secondary teaching in the Central Schools. The qualifications for admission to the 
High Schools and Higher Elementary Schools are that pupils shall be not less than 12 
years of age, shall possess the qualifying certificate or its equivalent, and that their parents 
shall undertake that the children will remain at school for four years. For the first two 
years there is a common course for all pupils, followed thereafter by four special courses :— 
(1) A preparatory professional course for pupils preparing to proceed to the University, 
to enter the teaching profession, or to gain a sound general education ; (2) an agricultural 
course to be taken in Agricultural High Schools; (3) a commercial course; and (4) a 
domestic arts course for girls. Parallel with these courses an industrial course has been 
developed for pupils who intend to enter upon some form of industrial occupation. 

The demand for places in the metropolitan High Schools is in excess of the available 
accommodation, and although the ‘‘ Central”’ Schools, already referred to, have to some 
extent relieved the congestion, increased provision is urgently needed. 

In the Junior Technical Schools pupils are enrolled at 12 to 13 years of age for a 
course extending over three years designed to qualify for entrance to the Senior Technical 
Schools. There were 27 of these junior schools in operation at the end of 1926 with a net 
enrolment of 6,010 pupils. 

Ten Schools of Domestic Arts have been established, and have met with such 
success that the accommodation is already overtaxed. At these institutions, in addition 


to continuing their general education, the girls receive special instruction in cookery, 
needlework, and various home duties. 


(c) Queensland. Prior to the year 1912, Queensland did not possess any distinctly 
secondary schools under State control, but in February of that year High Schools were 
opened at Warwick, Gympie, Bundaberg, Mount Morgan, Mackay, and Charters Towers. 
Tuition at these schools is free, but students must pass a qualifying entrance examination. 
Three courses of study—General, Commercial, and Domestis are provided. The General 
Course leads up to the University, and students are enabled to matriculate from the 
High Schools. In 1917 and 1920 High Schools were opened at Gatton and Roma respec- 
tively. ‘The Brisbane Junior High School” was opened in 1920, but from Ist. July 
1921, was constituted a fully developed High School. The Cairns High School ae 
opened in 1924, High Schools are also conducted as departments of the technical colleges 
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at Toowoomba, Rockhampton, and Townsville. In smaller centres where an average 
of not less than 25 qualified pupils can be obtained, secondary tuition was provided at 
existing State Schools. Owing to diminished attendance only five of these secondary 
“tops”? have been retained. The enrolment at High Schools in 1926 was 2,199, and 
the daily attendance 1,666. There are, moreover, ten Grammar Schools—six for boys 
and four for girls—each of which was subsidized by the State to the extent of £750 per 
annum, and in addition received a payment of £250 per annum for providing five scholar- 
ships for State scholars. Owing to representations regarding increased cost of main- 
tenance, the grants were increased in 1920, and the total endowment paid to these schools 
in 1926 amounted to £19,200. The Government also pays per capita fees in payment 
for the tuition of State scholarship-holders in attendance at the Grammar Schools. During 
1926 the payments for fees came to £12,753. The enrolment at the Grammar Schools 
in 1926 was 2,057 and the average attendance 1,625. Since the year 1909 these schools 
have been regularly examined by the inspectors of the Education Department. Pupils 
at all primary schools, State or private, in Queensland, who succeed in passing the pre- 
scribed examination are granted free tuition at any “‘ approved” secondary school in 
the State, and in certain cases monetary and living allowances are granted. ‘he Govern- 
ment also provides annually 20 scholarships to the University of Queensland. These 
scholarships, which carry a liberal living allowance during their tenure, are awarded on 
the results obtained by candidates at the Senior Public Examinatiore 


(d) South Australia. Including the Adelaide High School, there were altogether 
24 High Schools open in South Australia in 1926, with an enrolment of 3,820, an average 
attendance of 3,603, and a staff of 160 teachers. In addition to giving secondary educa- 
tion, these institutions form a valuable source from which the Department can draw a 
supply of young teachers. 

In order to meet the needs of children who have gained the qualifying certificate 
but are unable to attend High Schools, 19 Higher Primary Schools are in operation. 
These had an enrolment in 1926 of 326. The 18 Central Schools provide an education 
with a vocational bias for pupils who will leave school at the ages of 13 to 16 years to 
enter upon industrial, commercial, or domestic pursuits, and in 1926 had an enrolment 
of 1,695. 


(e) Western Australia. The enrolment at the seven High Schools in 1926 was 1,475 
and the average attendance 1,412. In addition, the primary schools include a number of 
Central Schools in which the upper classes are collected from various contributory schools 
in the surrounding districts. These schools provide graduated professional, commercial, 
industrial, and domestic courses. Altogether 2,974 pupils were taking these courses, 
while 483 children in country towns were receiving instruction beyond the primary stage. 
Evening continuation classes were attended at 21 centres in 1926 by about 2,400 
pupils. The classes are intended to provide some measure of higher education to 
those who leave school as soon as they reach the compulsory age of 14 years. A 
scheme of carefully compiled correspondence lessons with the object of giving some 
measure of secondary education to suitable scholars in scattered country areas has also 
been arranged. 


(f) Tasmania, The enrolment and average attendance at the High Schools in 1926 
were 1,114 and 1,060 respectively. These provide for five classes of pupils—(i) Those who 
desire to become teachers ; (ii) University students ; (iii) Commercial ; (iv) Mechanics ; 
and (v) Home duties (girls). The full secondary course covers five years. At present 
the accommodation available is overtaxed, and a number of children who have reached 
the required standard is unable to gain admission. 


(g) Northern Territory. Owing to the dwindling attendance, the High School class 
was abandoned in 1925, and a scholarship tenable at an approved secondary school in 
Queensland was substituted. 


(h) Scholarships and Bursaries. As pointed out in § 1. 2 viii. ante, an excellent scheme 
of scholarships and bursaries to the higher State schools, and where required, to private 
secondary schools and to the Universities is in force in each State. 


(vi) Agricultural Training in State Schools. (a) New South Wales. During 1921 
the whole subject of agricultural education was revised, and, under a Supervisor of 
Agriculture, a definite course of acientific and practical instruction was evolved. This 
course is now being taken at the residential schools at Glenfield and Yanco, and it is 
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proposed to establish similar schools in other parts of the State. The necessary number 
‘of teachers to initiate the work has been provided, and students will be trained at’ the 
University to meet future requirements. The enrolment at Glenfield (Hurlstone 
Agricultural School) in 1926 numbered 159, and at the end of the year 113 students 
were in residence at Yanco. Rural Schools, giving a course im elementary agri- 
culture, nature’ study, and farm mechanics’ for boys, and domestic science and 
horticulture for girls were established in 1923. In 1926 the rural course was in operation 
in 15 country schools: The course extends over three years, and includes such subjects 
as elementary agriculture, applied farm mechanics, and raral economics in the case of 
boys; while the girl pupils receive’ training in domestic science and horticulture. A 
model farm, varying in extent from 1 to 5 acres, is attached to each school. Average 
attendance at these schools in 1926 was 923. 


(b) Victoria. In Victoria, Agricultural High Schools have been established in various 
country centres. Pupils must be at least fourteen years of age, and have passed beyond 
the curriculum of the elementary school, or else be able to afford satisfactory proof that 
they are qualified to profit by the instruction offered. The schools are practically secon- 
dary schools with an agricultural bias, and form a link between the rural school and the 


agricultural college. They are also used as a preliminary stage in the education of boys 


and girls who wish to become teachers and eventually graduate in the State Training 
College and the University. At some of the schools short courses in agriculture have been 
instituted for farmers’ sons who have left school. A local council is appointed for each 
school, and exercises a general oversight over its operations. The experimental plots 
at these schools have aroused much interest among the farmers from the surrounding 
districts. A Supervisor of Agriculture reports and gives advice on the teaching of 
agriculture in the State Schools. A fair number of teachers has gained diplomas in 
agriculture, and is capable of giving practical instruction at the High Schools. Schools 
of Agriculture are conducted by the Agricultural Department at the State Research 
Farm,°* Werribee. Teachers in the wheat-growing districts are also instructed for short 
periods by the organizing Inspector of Agriculture at the University, and their services 
are utilized as leaders or group supervisors in their districts. The elementary principles 
of agriculture are taught in a large number of State Schools, and progress has been made 
in the direction of establishing agricultural clubs and home-project organizations. 
Experimental work at the Moriac School some years ago proved to the residents in 
the locality that. onion-growing was a payable proposition. A Horticultural Society has 
been established, with a number of schools in affiliation, while practical help in school 
gardening is afforded by the departmental supervisor. The Society has a nursery and 
distributing, centre for plants and seeds at Oakleigh, and sub-nurseries have been 
established at various schools, Children in remote districts receive tuition by cocre- 
spondence, and 2,000 packets of seeds were forwarded to them in 1926. Recently an 
officer has been detailed to promote the establishment of school plantations on blocks 
adjacent to school properties, the subsequent care of the trees, etc., to be undertaken 
by the pupils. Since the year 1923 plantations have been established at 152 schools, 
the area reserved amounts to 1,750 acres, and the trees planted to the 30th June, 1927, 
numbered 150,000. Nurseries are in existence at 50 schools. 


(c) Queensland. In Queensland the Government provides a small grant to encourage 
the study of agriculture, horticulture, and kindred subjects in the State Schools, while a 
departmental teacher of agriculture visits the schools and gives assistance in agricultural, 
horticultural, and nature study work. Excellent experimental work has been carried out 
at some of the schools, and gardens. have been established wherever circumstances 
permitted. Cotton culture was undertaken by some hundreds of schools, in many cases, 
with marked success, the product being harvested and sold at a satisfactory. price. 
Several of the schools, with their surroundings of well-grown shade and ornamental 
trees, make attractive spots in the country landscape. In some cases forestry work 
has been taken up by schools, and, with the aid of the Forestry Department, it is: proposed 
where feasible to plant. school reserves with commercial timbers. Short: courses of 
instruction for teachers have been instituted at. the Gatton College. This. institution 
was placed under the control of the Education Department in September, 1923, and was 
re-organized so as to include an Agricultural High School, which, in addition to ordinary 
secondary education, will provide graded courses in agriculture. Provision has‘also been 
made for non-resident students, and vacation courses have been arranged for State School 
teachers. In January, 1926, the Summer School was attended by 30 teachers dtawn 
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from different parts of the State. A Tractor School for farmers held during the year 
had an enrolment of 88 students. In order to assist employees in butter and cheese 
factories to gain a basic knowledge of the sciences on which the success of their indus- 
tries rests, a school of instruction was held in June, at which the limited accommodation 
available was fully taxed. A ilarge mumber of teachers has gained a practical 
knowledge of milk and cream testing and dairy farming methods generally, and the 
subject is now added to the programme of instruction in several of the dairying districts. 
The practical advice and help given has resulted.in many instances in marked improve- 
ment <n the dairy herds. Rural Schools have been established at Boonah, Home 
Hill, Nambour, Clifton, Gordonvale, Murgon, Gayndah, Imbil, Beenleigh, 
and Stanthorpe. In addition to the ordinary subjects of the curriculum these 
schools provide for instruction in farming, fruit-growing, dairying, etc., with dress- 
making, millinery and cookery for girls, and woodwork, leatherwork, and tinsmithing 
for boys. Many of the pupils are expert milk-testers, and others are first-class fruit 
packers. Training in business methods, shorthand and typewriting is also available. 
Supplies of trees for distribution to other schools are raised at Nambour, and many 
schools distribute trees and plants for home planting. “‘ Home project” schemes whereby 
subjects of practical agricultural interest are studied out of school hours have been estab- 
lished in connexion with 50 schools. 


(@) South Australia. In South Australia the Public Schools’ Floral and Industrial 
Society, founded in 1880, holds annual exhibitions of school work from all parts of the 
State. In addition, it has for some years undertaken the distribution of flower seeds 
among school children at a very cheap rate, and has thus fostered the love of horticulture. 
A special instructor has been appointed to give assistance to teachers desirous of making 
their school gardens aid in nature study work. Assistance is given by personal ‘visits 
as well as by correspondence, and by instruction at vacation Summer Schools. Teachers 
in training receive instruction in nature knowledge and the art of conducting nature 
studies. Elementary agriculture is taught in 131 schools, and 450 teachers have 
qualified as instructors in the subject. A seed wheat competition amongst school 
children inaugurated in 1911 has proved very successful. In 1919 two of the pupils 
who entered on the work of wheat-breeding produced wheat of such quality that they 
were unable to supply the orders for seed grain received from South Australia, as well 
as from other States. The competition has been regularly carried on since its 
inception. Milk-testing is carried out in several schools, and the various home projects 
schemes, and agricultural training generally are greatly helped by the practical 
co-operation of the farmers. The number of school agricultural clubs at the latest 
available date was 91. A Forest Camp School isheld annually during the summer and 

autumn months in the Kuitpo forest, the scholars receiving practical training in forestry 
and. allied subjects. 

(c) Western Australia. In Western Australia an advisory teacher of nature study 
visits the schools and gives advice in regard to proper methods in horticulture and experi- 
mental agricultural work. The number and usefulness of the gardens and experimental 
plots attached to State Schools show marked improvement each year. Special attention 
is being paid to the needs of the country schools, and as far as possible the instruction 
is given a practical bias. In some districts definite projects are undertaken of importance 
to a rural community, i.e., vegetable growing, bee-keeping, and pig and poultry keeping. 
The boys are also trained in useful manual work, and the girls, wherever possible, are 
taught simple cookery, and the drying and preserving of fruit and vegetables. Forty 
special rural schools have been established in different parts of the State, and the project 
system has as far as possible been made portion of the curriculum. A considerable 
amount of help is afforded to these schools by the Correspondence staff. Early in 1914a 
school was opened on the Narrogin State Farm. The pupils are taken directly from the 
primary schools, and the course of instruction lasts for two years. On its completion 
students.are qualified to enter on the diploma course at the University. The school was 
brought under the control of the Education Department in 1921, and has so justified its 
existence that it cannot accommodate all the applicants for admission. During 1926 
there waa a full quota of 70 students. Provision has been made for practical work in 
agriculture at the High School at Northam, and, by arrangement, some of the pupils 
spend a portion of their time each year at the State Experimenta! Farm at Merredin. 
The Education Department is also interesting itself in finding employment on farms for 
town boys who have difficulty in obtaining employment at home. 
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(f) Tasmania. In Tasmania the organizing teacher of nature study visits and advises 
the teachers at the State Schools, and gives addresses and model lessons at the schools 
of instruction. During 1924 a beginning was made with the work of giving agricultural 
teaching at selected primary schools, and the results to date are regarded as distinctly 
encouraging. The subject of agriculture has been added to the list for the intermediate 
examination. Under an amendment to the Bursaries Act provision has been made for 
agricultural bursaries, and the Agricultural Department gives two bursaries annually 
to boys passing the intermediate examination who have completed a course in agriculture 
and botany. These bursaries are tenable at the Hawkesbury College in New South Wales. 
Considerable success has attended the establishment of classes in Hobart for instruction 
in apple-grading and packing, and similar classes have been formed at several other centres. 


5. Teachers.—The distribution of the teaching staff in the State Schools during the 
year 1926, including teachers of needlework, was as follows :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—TEACHING STAFF, 1926. 
] 


Principal Assistants Pupil or Junior | Total 
Teachers. : - Teachers. Sewing | - 
State. Mis- 
tresses. | 
Males.| Fem. | Males.| Fem. | Males.; Fem. Males. / Fem. | Total 
| 
New South Wales 2,398 | 1,065 | 2,291 | 5,338 fs o. 221 | 4,689 6,624 | 11,313 
Victoria .. | 1,699 | 1,124 | 1,031 | 2,558 351 | 1,403 405 | 3,081 | 5,490 8,571 
Queensland Set RO ZO) 678 626 | 1,395 151 225 -- | 1,806 | 2,298 | 4,104 
South Australia 555 566 249 | 832 317 503; 174 | 1,121 | 2,075 3,196 
Western Australia 426 381 265 | 727 23°]. 132) T27 | 714 | 1,367 2,081 
Tasmania are 210 325 74) 385 61} 229 | 2 345 941 | 1,286 
Northern Territory 3 4 1} 2 57 UP aoe 4) Tit 11 
| 
Total 6,320 | 4,143 | 4,537 |11,237 | 903 | 2,493 929 | 11,760 | 18,802 30,562 
{ / i 


The figures for principal teachers include mistresses of departments, while students 
in training colleges have been grouped with assistants. Some of the teachers in sole 
charge of small schools have had very little training, but future permanent appointments 
will be confined as far as possible to those who have gone through a regular course of 
instruction. 

It will be observed that there is a fairly large number of junior teachers, or pupil 
teachers, as they are called in some of the States. Although expert pedagogical opinion 
throughout the world is against the pupil-teacher system, motives of practical expediency 
compel its retention, or some modification thereof, in most countries. Allusion to the 
methods of training will be found in the next sub-section. 

In New South Wales and in some of the other States attention has recently been 
drawn to the difficulty of securing an adequate supply of teachers, particularly male 
teachers for small schools in out-back districts. Difficulty is also experienced in some 
of the States in securing suitable living accommodation for teachers of these small schools. 


6. Training Colleges——The development of the training systems of the various 
States has been alluded to at some length in earlier issues of the Year Book. The present 
position is as follows :— 


(i) New South Wales. At the end of 1926 the total number of students in training 
was 1,256 (433 men and 823 women), of whom 238 were taking the twelve months’ course 
for rural teachers or assistants, and the balance the various courses up to five years, and 
the special courses arranged in accordance with departmental requirements. Practically 
all accessible metropolitan schools are used as practice schools for giving training-college 
students opportunity to acquire practical skill in teaching. Formerly the limits of 
accommodation at the College were responsible for the employment in the schools of a 
number of untrained juniors, but during recent years teachers entering the service have 
at least six months’ professional training. The Principal of the College is also Professor 
of Education at the University. Coupled with its educational research the College issues 
a scientific educational periodical written almost exclusively by the staff, while members 
of the staff are from tims to time afforded opportunities of visiting foreign countries on 
study leave. In addition to the help and advice afforded by the inspectorial staff, teachers 
in rural districts receive the advantage of, tuition by lectures and correspondence from 
members of the Training College staff. he Department also arranges for schools of 
instruction in various subjects during vacations. 
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(ii) Victoria. During recent years the educational and professional attainments 
of the general body of teachers in Victoria have greatly improved. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the High Schools, the pupil or junior teachers were recruited from the ranks 
of those who had obtained the Merit Certificate in the eighth grade of the elementary 
schools, and the acquirement of the necessary literary qualifications for promotion was 
greatly hindered by the circumstance that they were engaged in teaching for the greater 
portion of the day. Under present conditions, candidates spend at least two years in 
a High School, and consequently enter on their professional duties with a better mental 
and physical equipment. A number of High School pupils after serving as junior teachers 
for a year is awarded studentships at the Training College. The present Training College 
dates back to 1874, but during the retrenchment period, viz., from 1893 to 1900, it was 
closed. The institution was reopened in February, 1900, with an enrolment of 57 students. 
In addition to the metropolitan institution there are now branch Training Colleges at 
Ballarat and Bendigo. At the end of the year 1926 the students in training numbered 
386. In addition to the correspondence courses and the Saturday and evening classes, 
classes are conducted for private kindergarten students, and for students of manual and 
domestic arts. Several practising schools are attached to the Training College, 
and infant rooms with attached kindergartens have been specially equipped for the training 
of infant teachers. The University High School gives secondary teaching practice to 
both departmental and private students. Five courses of training are provided for at 
the Melbourne College, i.e., for kindergarten or infant teachers, for primary teachers, 
for secondary teachers, for teachers of manual arts, and for teachers of domestic arts. 
The branch institutions at Ballarat and Bendigo will devote their attention chiefly to 
training teachers for work in the rural schools. Teachers are also greatly helped by 
district Conferences, and by special training at the Vacation Schools. Excellent results 
have been attained at the psychological laboratory attached to the Training 
College. 


(iii) Queensland. The great majority of the teachers in Queensland originated in 
the pupil-teacher system, under which beginners, at the age of fourteen or thereabouts, 
were selected from the senior classes of the primary schools and placed in charge of 
classes, their efforts being to some extent supervised by the head teachers or senior 
assistants. In addition to the strain involved in teaching, the neophytes had to prepare 
notes of lessons, and to study for the annual examinations. During recent years, however, 
the juniors have been largely recruited from the secondary schools, and their more 
advanced physical and mental development renders them better fitted for their duties. 
At the end of 1926 there were 172 of these apprentice-teachers receiving tuition at the 
Training College. Arrangements have been made to increase the number as early as 
possible, and in order to attract candidates of a suitable type, a number of senior and 
junior teacher-scholarships is offered annually, while provision has been made for train- 
ing a number of student teachers at the larger State schools. 

At the Training College, which was opened in 1914, the activities comprise—(a) 
training of teacher-scholarship holders; (b) short courses of training for unclassified 
teachers selected from small country schools ; and (c) tutorial classes and correspondence 
tuition courses to assist students preparing for departmental examinations or for matri- 
culation. During 1926 the number of students under training or tuition was 653, com- 
prising 30 senior and 142 junior scholarship holders, 133 teachers at evening classes, 20 
short course students, and 216 teachers receiving tuition by correspondence. In addition, 
112 students, principally public servants, were receiving tuition at evening classes. 


(iv) South Australia. In preceding Year Books a brief account was given of the 
scheme of training for teachers introduced in 1920. (See No. 17, p. 461.) During the 
year 1925 additional facilities were provided for instruction in domestic art, woodwork, 
and elementary agriculture. Some difficulty has been experienced in recent years in 
maintaining an adequate supply of trained teachers, owing to the shortage of men teachers 
required for small country schools that are unsuitable for women, the extension of super- 
primary education and the need for relieving teachers on sick leave. In 1926, 65 teachers 
who had left the service were re-employed, and after a brief training 79 suitable persons, 
chiefly ex-monitors or High School students were appointed to other vacancies. The 
total number of students in attendance at the Training College in January, 1927, was 
322, Practical work in teaching is carried out at selected schools for the various types 
of teachers. Lectures on subnormality and delinquency in children were given for the 
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first time in 1925. The disability under which the College has laboured for many years: 
through having no premises of its own has been remedied by the erection of a specially- 
designed building. 

(v) Western Australia. A Training College for teachers was opened at Claremont 
in 1902. The original building provided accommodation for 69 students, but extensions 
were opened in 1908 and the number in tfiining in 1926 was 207. Of the long-course 
students, 41 were in the first year, and 20 in the second year, while 14 were taking 
the special course for graduates and third year students, and 3 the special course 
for teachers of domestic science, The remaining 119 were taking the one year’s 
course for teachers of country schools. A fair proportion of the full-course students 
attends lectures at the University, and some remain for a third or fourth year to 
complete degree work. In addition to the ordinary schools at which teachers gain 
professional experience, special practising schools have been established for the proper 
training in teaching and managing the smaller country schools. The standard for entry 
into the teaching profession has been considerably raised during recent years. Formerly 
young people were taken at the age of fourteen years from the primary schools and 
appointed as “pupil” teachers. At present the probationary teachers or monitors 
must be seventeen years of age, and are expected to possess a good secondary education. 
After a short period of probation they enter the Training College for special professional. 
training. University graduates receive a special course of one year’s duration. Untrained 
applicants are appointed only when the supply of trained teachers is insufficient. The 
teachers in the metropolis are greatly helped by periodical conferences of inspectors and 
teachers, while in rural areas schools of instruction are conducted by inspectors at con- 
venient centres. Teachers in isolated areas ar& assisted by visiting teachers m the 
organization of manual and agricultural work, and receive help also from ‘the corre- 
spondence classes. 


(vi) Tasmania. During 1917 the scheme for the training of teachers was recast and’ 
grouped in four divisions :—(1) A short course to supply the professional training required 
for the less important positions in the primary schools and for teachers of the smaller 
provisional and Sixth Class schools; (2) Training of infant teachers; (3) Training for 
positions in the larger primary schools ; and (4) Training of high school teachers. Practicab 
training for the various classes is given in well-equipped practising schools and in model 
small schools. The inspectors hold schools of instruction for teachers of small schools, 
and teachers of moderate attainments are also helped by the Correspondence School. 
The enrolment at the Training College in 1926 numbered 78. 


7. Expenditure.—(i) Maintenance—All Schools. The net expenditure on main-- 
tenance in all grades of schools, excepting technical schools, and the cost per head of 
average attendance, for the five years ended 1926 are shown below. The figures do’not 
include expenditure on buildings, which is given separately in a subsequent table. ra 


STATE SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, 1922 TO 1926. 


i { 
Year. N.S.W, Victoria, Q'land, S Aust. W. Aust, | Tasmania, / Nor. Ter. | Totah. 
—— —~. ee _ o— — 4... — } _ mooie 2a — = u ee: 
Tora. 


£ £ £ £ £ lip de: | Syed £ 
1922 |3,234,549 |1,759,692 11,186,537 | 444,373 | 521,110 | 239,117 | 2,943 17,388,321 
1923 |3,185,085 |1,814,185 |1,200,636 | 491,341 | 526,739 | 225,261 | 3,463 |7,446,710 
1924. |3,296,669 |1,859,809 |1,264,005 | 538,744 | 543,395 | 240,787 | 4;095 17,747,424 
1925 |8,520,903 |1,963,214 |1,364,844 | 597,960 | 548,426 | 246,429 | 4,326 18,246,102 
1926 (3,626,447 |2,132,519 1,406,853 710,499 | 556,748 | 251,307 4,443 8,688,816. 


Per Had oF AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 


Rr eye Bee eee he eer) 


fendi) £8. Seite Ss By) Epes del, Se ntiads 
1922 12.11 3} ® 8 8|.1120 10.615 01016 1/816 11516 51014 8 
1983 |12,.7,.4) Od? O19 1 ).7 7, S00 17 0. 8.12 0 ‘18 18: 61017 4 
1924 j12 6 6) 9 16 10) 11.16 7 | 7 16 (811 6 0 | 8°19 “0 119 % “110 39" ‘SG 
1925 1218 3/10 1 8 12 © ©1812 4/11 ‘3 5/819 0 TO ‘OTT 8° 
1926 13 ‘3 3/1016 6/1212 10 |'917 WH 4 6/19 0 34829 91 17-10 
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The combimed growth in cost of maintenance during the last five years has been 
‘brought about by the higher salaries and allowances paid to teachers, and the increased 
expenditure im connexion with the supply of materials and equipment. 

h» The figures for Queensland include expenditure in connexion with State scholarship 
holders at Grammar Schools’ and other approved secondary institutions, allowance being 
made for the number of these pupils in arriving at the cost per head of attendance. 


(ii) Maintenance—Secondary Schools. ‘The figures given in the preceding table refer 
to expenditure on maintenance of all State primary and secondary schools, exclusive of 
technical colleges. It has been thought desirable by the State Education Departments 
to give separate information in regard to the cost of secondary education. Any satisfactory 
estimate of this nature is, however, rendered difficult by the circumstance that there is no 
exactly comparable definition of the term “ secondary” as applied in the various States, 
while difficulties arise in connexion with the correct apportionment amongst the various 
branches of expenses of administration, inspection, and the training of teachers. A 
further complication is caused by the fact that both elementary and higher education are 
in‘some instances given in the same school and by the same teacher. The figures quoted 
in regard to cost hereunder have been extracted from the Reports of the State Education 
Departments, and are subject to the qualifications above enumerated. 


STATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, 1926. 


State. Cost. a Renee 

2 a, ee aes 
£ 8. d. 
New South Wales - =! st “a .. | 411,854 yell 
Victoria #8 _ ge che aa 4 236,273 Boy 
Queensland .. ue A a ee Se 109,879 2a 6 
South Australia 22 ae ye re As 80,856 911 
Western Australia .. ute = ay | 101,750 bb. 
Tasmania .. Se aA ns ae Ae 17,078 i ay 


The figures in all cases are exclusive of cost of buildings. For Queensland, the figure 
quoted does not include the cost of the Agricultural High School and College, which 
amounted in 1926 to £35,365. 
(iii) Buildings. Expenditure on school buildings in each of the years quoted was as 
follows :— 
STATE SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON BUILDINGS, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | Nor. Ter. Total. 
nah 7 | 

ie pas amt ale al (ttE-<: Sod (bees oie eS laa 
1922 | 464,015 | 349,562 83,754 | 70,506 | 81,773 | 31,329 .. {1,080,939 
1923 628,592 | 481,372 | 93,760 | 85,024) 55,173 | 12,751) .. (1,356,672 
1924 766,019 531,571 | 157,683 107,466 | 71,634 | 20,643 | 184 |1,655,200 
1925 621,109 459,303 | 126,392 138,132 | 63,373 43,248 823 |1,452,380 
1926 638,387 | 508,121 | 138,784 | 231,207 | 57,337 | 34,716 132 |1,608,684 


The large increases in expenditure shown in most instances during the last four years 
were due to the efforts made to overtake arrears in necessary buildings and repairs. 
(iv) Total. The net total cost during the year 1926 was as follows :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—NET TOTAL COST, 1926. 


4 


Item. N.S.W. | Victoria. | q’land. | S, Aust, | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania. Nor. Ter. | Total. 
|. i r TH er | r 
‘Net cost of educa- £ & £ & £ £ £ £ 
De en 4,264,834 2,610,640 |1,545,637 941,706 | 614,085 286,023 4,575 |10,297,500 


The figures in this and the preceding tables refer to all grades of State schools (with 
the exception of technical schools), and include evening schools. Including buildings, 
the net cost per scholar in average attendance for the whole of the State schools in 
Australia amounted in 1926 to £14 1s. 11d., as compared with £4 9s. 3d. in 1901. 
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8. School Savings Banks.—In New South Wales the control of these institutions 
was taken over in 1924 by the Government Savings Bank, which allows interest 
on the children’s deposits. Banks were in operation at 773 schools in 1926, 
the number of accounts being 62,449, and the amount at credit £64,538. In 
Victoria banks were in operation at 1,829 schools at the 30th June, 1927. On the 
-same date the number of depositors amounted to 119,745 and balances at credit to 
£178,741. In South Australia, there were 47,346 depositors, with £71,313 to their credit ; 
and in Western Australia, there were 683 school banks, with 47,421 depositors and £81,493 
to their credit. 


§ 3. Private Schools.* 


1. Returns for 1926.—The following table shows the number of private schools, 
together with the teachers engaged therein, and the enrolment and average attendance 
in 1926 :— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1926. 


State. | Schools. | Yeachers. | Enroijment. | Fetes | : 
} | 

New South Wales .. - x He 704 | 4,320 | 100,798 | 69,205 
Victoria .. ae Se Bat 493 2220 | 65,180 | (4)56,000 
Queensland 6 ae ie | 187 1,185 SBS Se 23,942 
South Australia aie roe ioe 18l | 9)2 | 7,921 13,815 
Western Australia .. oe a: ot 120 | 540 11,766 10,635 
Tasmania .. Pe te a 75 341 6,266 5,284 
Northern Territory x - | ia 4 122 104 
Total 2 se 1,761 | 9,512 | 233,566 | 178,985 


(a) Estimated. 


The totals for New South Wales include returns from the Sydney Grammar School, 
which receives a yearly State subsidy of £1,500, and which, in 1926, had an enrolment 
of 653, and an average attendance of 570. 

The figures for Queensland include the returns from Grammar Schools, of which 
there are ten—six for boys and four for girls, with an enrolment of 1,266 boys and 791 
girls. These schools are governed by boards of trustees, partly nominated by Government, 
and partly by the subscribers to the funds. The trustees make regulations regarding 
the fees of scholars, the salaries of teachers, and generally for the management of the 
schools. The total Government aid received in 1926 amounted to £19,197. In addition, 
a sum of £12,753 was received for Government scholarships and bursars’ fees. The 
Grammar Schools are inspected annually by officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


2. Growth of Private Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance at private 
schools during 1891, 1901, 1911, and in each year of the period 1922 to 1926 are as 
follows :— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS.—ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 1891 TO 1926, 


Year. Nnrolment. tthe ee Year. | Enrolment. | tae 
189). ie 124,485 99,588 LODRw iss ahs 206,910 169,466 
L901 Beak st 148,659 120,742 1924 . 229,543 175,614 
AOI Age a 160,794 132,588 1925 228,564 175,283 
1922 cts -. | 201,574 167,362 || 1926 233,566 178,985 


The increase in average attendance during the last five years amounted to about 
9 per cent. 


3. Registration of Private Schools.—Conditions in regard to the registration” of 
private schools were alluded to in previous Year Books (vide No. 18, p, 451), but considera- 
tion of space precludes the repetition of this information in the present issue. 


* Private schools include all schools not wholly under State control, The term “ etd 
popularly applied, is, of course, a misnomer, e term “ private,” though 
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§ 4, Free Kindergartens. 


The following information regarding Free Kindergartens has been compiled from 
particulars supplied by the principals of the chief institutions or the organizing secretary 
in each State, except in the case of Western Australia, the details for which were furnished 
by the Education Department. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS, 1926. 


No. of vera 7 

Seis Schools. esos ; pase : weston: Asnistants! 
New South Wales (Sydney) 14 760 28 25 50 
Victoria (Melbourne) La 28 | 1,522 75 39 406 
(Ballarat) 25 1 45 2 a9 13 
Queensland (Brisbane) eis 6 (a) 300 7 ws 2 
South Australia (Adelaide) 9 282 9 26 1 
Western Australia (Perth) | 6 236 9 on 5 
Tasmania (Hobart) Ss + | 140 6 6 is 
(Launceston) 2 81 4 3 4 
Total a Be 70 3,366 140 99 481 


(a) Estimate. 


In New South Wales there were 75 students at the Kindergarten Training College. 
At the Melbourne College, “2 students were in training. The Brisbane Training College 
had 16 students in training during 1926-7, the Training College at Adelaide 26, and at 
Perth 22. Fourteen students were in training at Hobart, and 3 at Launceston. : 

The information given above refers to institutions under private kindergarten unions 
or associations, and is exclusive of the kindergarten branches in the Government schools 
of the various States. 


$5. Universities. 


1. Origin and Development.—(i) University of Sydney. The Act of Incorporation of 
the University of Sydney received Royal Assent on the 1st October, 1850, and the first 
Senate was appointed on the 24th December of that year. The first matriculation 
examination was held in October, 1852, when 24 candidates passed the required test, — 
and the formal inauguration ceremony took place on the 11th October of the same year. 
A Royal Charter was granted to the University on the 27th February, 1858. Women 
students were admitted in 1881. The passing of the University (Amendment) Act of 
1912 marks an important epoch in the development of the educational system of New 
South Wales. The Act aims at placing the University in a more effective position as the 
culminating point in a thoroughly co-ordinated system of State education, and it is claimed 
that the passing of this measure made the educational system—from the Primary Schools 
through the Secondary Schools to the Technical Colleges or to the University—form a 
progressive and continuous whole. More extended reference to this Act and to the liberal 
scheme of exhibitions provided thereunder for scholars from the State and Private Schools 
was given in Official Year Book No. 15, page 745. At the inception of the University 
there were only three professorships. The present staff consists of 34 professors, 11 associate, 
4 assistant professors, and 159 lecturers and demonstrators. There are, in addition, 
15 honorary lecturers. 

(ii) University of Melbourne. This institution was established by Act of Parliament, 
assented to on the 22nd January, 1853, and its first council was appointed on the 11th 
April of that year. The foundation stone of the main building was laid on the 3rd July, 
1854, and the University was formally inaugurated on the 13th April, 1855. By Royal 
Letters Patent, issued in 1859, its degrees are, like those of the Sydney institution, declared 
of equal status with those of any other University in the British Empire. Women 
studénts were admitted to degree courses for the first time in 1880. The University, 
which began in 1855 with schools of Arts and Law, has now a staff of 22 professors, 5 
associate professors, 135 lecturers and demonstrators, and 146 various assistants. The 
Conservatorium of Music has a staff numbering 50. 

(iii) University of Queensland. The Act to establish the University of Queensland 
was passed in 1909, and the first Senate was appointed on the 14th April, 1910. The 
University was opened on the 14th March, 1911, when 60 students were matriculated. 
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Provision has been made for a Correspondence Study department in connexion with the 
institution, and at the request of the Brisbane branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association weekly lectures are given in History and Economics. At the present time 
there are 13 professors, with 20 independent lecturers, 3 assistant lecturers and demon- 
strators, 19 miscellaneous assistants, 4 part-time lecturers, and 13 student demonstrators. 

(iv) University of Adelaide. This University was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1874. Its origin and progress were largely due to the munificence of the late Sir Walter 
Watson Hughes and Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G., the total gifts of the latter amounting 
to ‘over £100,000. Additional benefactions are alluded to under “3. University 
Revenue” hereinafter. The academical work of the institution was commenced in March, 
1876, when 8 matriculated and 52 non-graduating students attended lectures. The 
foundation stone of the University buildings was laid on the 30th July, 1879, and the: 
buildings were opened in*April, 1882. In 1881, by Royal Letters Patent, the degrees 
granted by the institution were recognized as of equal distinction with those of any 
University in the British Empire. The Elder Conservatorium of Music was opened in 
1898. Power was given by Act of Parliament in 1880 to grant degrees to women. At 
first there were only four professorships in the University, whereas the present staff 
eonsists of 19 professors, 118 lecturers and demonstrators, and 81 miscellaneous assistants, 
while ‘the staff at the Conservatorium, imcluded in the foregoing figures, numbers 20. 

(v) University of Western Australia. The University of Western Australia was 
established under an Act which received Royal assent on the 16th February, 1911, and 
the first Senate was appointed on the 13th February, 1912. The University was opened. 
in March, 1913. There are‘now 10 professors, in addition to 31 lecturers and demon- 
strators and 13 miscellaneous assistants. Associates of the Perth Technical School or the 
Kalgoorlie School of Mines may, under prescribed conditions, obtain a reduction in period: 
of attendance for the B.E. degree, and students from the School of Mines may be 
admitted to the examinations and take portion of their course at the University. Under 
the will of the first chancellor, Sir J. Winthrop Hackett, the University will receive a-sum 
of £425,000, in addition to the endowment of the Chair of Agriculture. 

(vi) University of Tasmania. ~The Act to establish the University of Tasmania 
(Hobart) was assented to on the 5th December, 1889. At the present time the insti- 
tution, which is small but efficient, possesses a staff of 9 professors, 15 independent 
lecturers, and 4 assistant lecturers and demonstrators. Under Statutes the Zeehan 
School of Mines and Metallurgy and the School of Mines and Industries at Mount 
‘Lyell were affiliated to the University. 


2. Teachers and Students.—The following table shows the number of professore- 
and lecturers, and the students in attendance at each of the State Universities during 
the year 1926 :— 


Sen 91 9 UNIVERSITIES.—TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 1926. 


+ | | Students attending Lectures. 
Lecturers {| se tha s” Fe 
University. | Professors. and Demon- 
| strators. | ; Non- 
| Byte Matriculated ygericulated. Total. 
Sydney pts - es 49. |. id 1,933 489 | 2,422 
Melbourne .. a at oT 135 | a ee (a)2,624 
Queensland (Brisbane) re 13 4 23 390 5 wan 481 
Adelaide .. ; es ue 19 | 118 Big 756 = ((6)1,575 
Western Australia (Perth) .. 10 31 868 | (c)i93 | 561 
Tasmania (Hobart) ,. he 9 19 159 | 49 | 208 
; | 
12. ‘hehe. 2 2 a a 7 (Nie D5 A$ ast yy ca ED tam an toe a. | = Eelel 
(a) Exclusive of '230 music students. (6) Exctusive of 590 music students. (ce) Short 


. courses in nusic, history of painting, etc. 


Students at the Conservatorium of Music have been excluded in the ease of Melbourne é 
and Adelaide. The Conservatorium in Sydney, while attached to the Education Depart- 


ment, ismot under the control of the University. # 


‘ os University Revenue.—The income of the Universities from all sources’ during’ 
the year 1926 was as shown in the table below. The figures in the column “ private 
foundations ”’ refer to income from investments, the cash'value of benefactions received” 
during ‘the ‘year being shown separately in the appended notes: via’ 
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UNIVERSITIES.—REVENUE, 1926. 


Government. Grants: | ’ | 
University. ’ Fees. | sean oe Other. | Total. 
Ordinary. | Special. 
=. || ee : {> ss | = mn As 
| a £ | Pe = & me 
‘Sydney BY, vA 32,000 | (a@)70,168 | 43,371 (6)92,093 | 5,008 | 242,550 
Melbourne (c)66,467 ee | 66,621 56,923 9,806 | 198,917 
‘Queensland (Brisbane) | 22,300 750 | 9,305.) (e)24,466. | 19,414 67,235 
Adelaide .. Feet] 24,000 19,368 24,373 | (d)42,120 ww SLL | 110,472 
Western Australia | ary At 

(Perth) wele 205750 ” |. 1,706 654, | 2,607.| 25,717 
‘Tasmania (Hobart) 12,959 of | 2,860 1,561 78 17, 458 
Total iva 178,476 99,286 148,236 | 216,827 28, 524 662, 349 
(a) Includes special grant of £3,781 from Commonwealth and States Governments. 
{b) Includes new foundations, £26,485. (c) Includes statutory endowment, £62,000, annual parlia- 


mentary appropriation, £4,300. (d) Includes new foundations, £26,205. (e) Tneludes £13,124:from 
the McCaughey bequest. 


The extent to which the older-established Universities have benefited by private 
munificence will be apparent from the following table. (Reference to gifts and bequests 
to the smaller Universities will be found on the next page.) The amounts quoted 
represent actual cash received, special mention being made of individual gifts of £5,000 
-and over. In some instances the figures include annual gifts or annual income from 
donations, and are exclusive of bequests of books, scientific apparatus, etc., the cash 
value of which cannot be stated :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—BENEFACTIONS. _ 


University of Sydney, University of Melbourne. University of Adelaide. 
Donor. | Amount.| Donor. Amount. Donor. H Amount. 
ees £ ee 
J. H. Challis ..| 276,750, Sidney Myer .., 50,000\Sir Thos. Elder ..) 98,760 
‘Sir P. N. Russell ..| 100,000 Sir Samuel Gillott | 34,500/TheHon:Sir Lang- 
W. O. Watt ..| 63,281 Sir Samuel Wilson ..) 30,000} don Bonython | 69,000 
‘Thos. Fisher ..| 30,000|\James Stewart ..| 25,624|/Mrs. Jane Marks. | 30,000 
“Miss Elizabeth Caird | 9,576 Hon. Francis neon 20,000/R. Barr . Smith 
Sir Hugh Dixson .. 9,050John Hastie ..| 19,140} and family ..| 21,150 
Edwin Dalton .. 8,000,R. B. Ritchie ..| 14,000\Sir W. Hughes ../ 20,000 
J. F. Archibald el) ENS) ‘David Aitchison and Family of John 
‘Hon. Sir W. Macleay | 6,000 Miss E. C. Hickman 13,861) Darling ..| 15,000 
‘Mrs, Hovell .., 6,000 Robert Dixson .-| 10,837|Mrs, G, A. Jury 12,000 
Thos. Walker ... 6,200.Mrs. E.R. Moran .. 10,000)/Hon. J. H. Angas} 10,000 
Mrs, M. H. Dalley ..| 5,000|Sir J. M. amd Lady, Sir Josiah Symon| 10,000 
“Miss E. S. Hebden ..| 5,000; Higgins .. ... 9,700|Sir Joseph Verco| 5,000 
Other donations ..| 79,725John Dixon Wyse- Other donations 37,573 
laskie : 8,400 
Edward Wilson (i Acs 
| gus” Trust) . «| 11,100 
os R. Pearson Pee mr OY 
R. J. Fletcher P 7,500 
‘Mr. and Mrs. F. Knight 6,000 
David Kay ..| 6,764 
E. J. B. Nunn 5,300 
Cuming Smith & Co. ; 
Ltd. Ht ie. 6,250 
Subscribers, Ormorid 
Exhibitions in Musie) 5,217 
Henry T. Dwight | §,000 
> Wm. Thos. Mollison . 5,000 
E. Truby Williams . 5,000 
Other donations 24,08 is 
Total’ ct 61 1,757 Fotal'.. ..| 421,763 Total ..| 319,483 
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The figures for the Sydney University are exclusive of the bequest by the late Hon. 
Sir Samuel McCaughey, M.L.C., of property producing an annual income of £19,000 to 
be applied to the general purposes of the University. 

The credit balances of some of the above endowments now amount to very consider- 
able sums. For example, on the 31st December, 1926, the Challis Fund amounted to 
over £326,000, and the Fisher Fund to £40,000, while in the case of Melbourne Univer- 
sity the Stewart Fund on the 3lst December, 1926, stood at £30,500, the Dixson Fund 
at £17,000, the Hastie fund at £27,000, and the Gillott fund at £41,000. 


In addition to the above there were various other bequests to Sydney University— 
e.g., collection of Egyptian antiquities, etc., by Sir Charles Nicholson, and Natural History 
collection by Mr. Geo. Masters, while the building for the Natural History Museum was 
given by Sir W. Macleay. Numerous prizes and scholarships have also been given to 
the various colleges. In Melbourne, the Hon. Francis Ormond’s benefactions to Ormond 
College amounted to about £108,000. 


Private benefactions to the University of Queensland amounted in 1926 to £120,900, 
of which £60,000 was received from the trustees of the late Sir Samuel McCaughey and 
£20,000 from the Walter and Eliza Hall Trust. A gift of £10,000 was received from the 
British Red Cross Association in 1920, and # similar sum was presented in 1923 by Miss 
Kate Garrick. 

With a view to advancing the cause ef education in agriculture, forestry and 
allied subjects, Mr. Peter Waite transferred to the Adelaide University in 1914 the 
whole of the valuable Urrbrae estate at Glen Osmond. The estate comprises 134 
acres of land with a fine mansion. In 1915, he presented the estate of Claremont 
and part of Netherby, comprising 165 acres, adjoining Urrbrae, while in 1918 he 
transferred to the University 5,880 shares in a public company to provide funds 
to enable the University to utilize the land for the purposes intended. The value of these 
bequests is not stated in the University returns. In addition to the sum of £30,000 
mentioned above, presented by Mrs. Jane Marks in 1922, Adelaide University benefited 
during that year by a gift of property valued at £20,000, presented by Mrs. A. M. Simpson 
and Miss A. F. Keith Sheridan. 

In Western Australia the Chair of Agriculture was founded by an endowment of 
Sir Winthrop Hackett, and the University also benefits to the extent of £425,000 under 
the terms of his will. Recently the University received an estate valued at £60,000 
from the late Robert John Gledden. 


Private benefactions to the University of Tasmania amount to about £6,800, this 
figure, however, including in some instances amounts received annually, and not 
including bequests of books, apparatus, etc., the value of which was not stated. 


4. University Expenditure.—For the year 1926 the expenditure by the Universities 
under various headings was as follows :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1926. 


Salaries Scholar- ¥ 
General Buildings 
University. See ships, Main- and Oth Tota 
Adminis: | Buravles, | yenance. | Grounds, | 0 | 
£ £ 2 £ £ £ 

Sydney “4 ae 135,293 6,587 42,587 |(a)17,657 11,684 | 213,808 
Melbourne + aoe 104,683 2,464 Wate 5,282 |(b)27,335 | 147,137 
Queensland (Brisbane) .. 27,560 2,761 8,964 865 |(g)23,372 | 63,522 
Adelaide oF 50,433 1,098 2,205 \(c) 2,831 |\(d)21,807 | 77,874 
Western Australia (Perth) 20,823 375 4,203 375 |(e) 2,572 28,348 
Tasmania (Hobart) oi 10,753 1,266 2,938 |° 1,116 | (f) 1,160 | 17,233 

otelinws,. - | 349,545 14,551 68,270 | 2 7,626 87,930 | 547,922 

(a) Includes £17,012, new buildings. b) Includ 
() Not including £10,647 expended from allocation Sooner ae SLL OOk a peenee by Gate cae 
rom loans. (¢) Includes laboratory and research, £12,853. . (e) Laboratory and research, 


(f) Laboratory and research, £909, (g) Includes laboratory and research, £7,932. 
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5. University Extension.—Extension lectures were instituted at Sydney University 
in 1886, and in 1892 a Board was appointed which receives and considers applications 
from country centres, and makes provision for engaging lecturers and managing the 
entire business connected with the various courses. The Board also arranges for courses 
of lectures in other States. In 1926 provision was made for 12 courses, 8 of which were 
delivered in Sydney and suburbs, and 4 in country towns. 


Evening tutorial classes open to both matriculated and unmatriculated students 
have been established in various centres in accordance with the University?Amendment 
Act of 1912. Fifty-seven of these classes, attended by about 1,700 students, were in 
operation during 1926. 


University extension lectures in Victoria date from the year 1891, when a Board was 
appointed by the Melbourne University for the purpose of appointing lecturers and holding 
classes and examinations at such places and in such subjects as it might think fit. A joint 
committee composed of 8 representatives of the University, 4 from the Workers’ Educational 
Association, 2 from the Trades Hall Council, and 1 other appointed after consultation 
with the Board, controls the organization of tutorial classes. The Board also arranges 
for advising country students by correspondence on social and cultural subjects. The 
tutorial classes during the year numbered 24, of which 12 were held in Melbourne, 6 in 
the suburbs, and 6 in country towns, the combined attendance reaching a little over 1,000. 
In addition 234 students were receiving tuition by correspondence. A University Public 
Fortnight held at the end of June was attended by 800 members of the general public, 
and the Board is considering a proposal to make this feature of its work an annual one. 
Extension lectures were givea in the city and in 8 country centres, and a number of wire- 
less lecturettes was broadcast during the year. 


In Queensland the activities previously conducted separately by representatives 
of the University and of the Workers’ Tutorial Classes were amalgamated in 1926 under 
a general committee for tutorial classes and public lectures. During the year 8 tutorial 
classes attended by 175 students were held in Brisbane, while there was a large enrolment 
in the correspondence classes. Four lectures were given by members of the University 
staff in Brisbane, and vacation courses were delivered in several country centres. 


The Adelaide University has instituted short courses of extension lectures in Arts 
and Science, to which students are admitted on payment of a nominal fee. Public 
intimation of these lectures is made from time to time during the session. Three lectures 
were delivered in 1926. Enrolments at the twelve tutorial classes and the various study 
circles, etc., in 1926 numbered 1,148. 


In Western Australia provision has been made for the giving of courses of extension 
lectures in Perth and suburbs, also—by arrangement with local committees—in 
country centres. During the year 1926, four lectures were given in Perth, and 44 in 
the country. The professor of agriculture visits the chief farming districts for the 
purpose of giving lectures to, and holding conferences with the primary producers. 
Special short courses for farmers are given at the University, and 59 broadcast 
lectures were given from the Westralian Farmers’ station. Short courses of popular 
lectures are also given in the evening by various professors at the University. 


In Tasmania during 1919 the University Extension Board which had previously 
controlled the work of providing extra-mural tuition was replaced by the Committee for 
Tutorial Glasses. The Professor of Economics is director of tutorial classes, and visits 
as many centres as possible during the year. Hight full classes with an enrolment of 
328 students were held during 1926. Effective students (60 per cent. attendance) num- 
bered 205. 


6. Workers’ Educational Association.—In 1913 Workers’ Educational Associations 
were formed in all the States of Australia, and later in New Zealand. ‘The movement 
has for its object the bringing of the University into closer relationship with the sa 
of the people, and thereby providing for the higher education of the workers in civic an 
cultural subjects. The work of the Association is gaining in popularity year by a 
and the growth of the movement has been phenomenal. The Government of New cee 
Wales at first granted the University of Sydney the sum of £1,000 to initiate a scheme 
for tutorial classes. There are now direct grants from all State Governments except 
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Western Australia, and an additional University grant in New Zealand, The particulars 
of grants for classes are as follow :—New’ South Wales, £5,970, 61° classes’; Victoria, 
£4,500, 30 tutorial classes: and extension work; Tasmania, £1,780, 20 classes; South 
Australia, £2,550, 23 classes; Queensland, £3,000, 8 classes and 24 study circles: In 
addition, the New South Wales Association receives a Government grant for general 
organizing purposes of £400, paid on the basis of £1 for £1 on subscriptions and donations 
up to this amount. Correspondence courses form a strong feature of the work in Queens- 
land, groups of construction workers and. other outback pioneers being reached thereby. 
‘The total number of students throughout Australia is approximately 5,000, the greater 
mumber of whom are taking three-year courses while working at their daily occupations. 
An analysis of these occupations showed that the great majority of the students were 
‘wage-earners. The principal subjects chosen in all States are Industrial History, Econo- 
mics, Political Science, and Sociology, but there is an increasing number of classes in other 
subjects such as History, Psychology, Philosophy, Literature, Music, Physiology, and 
Biology. Each University co-operates with the W.E.A. in the formation of a joint 
committee which appoints tutors and generally supervises the work with the assistance 
of a University officer with the title of Director of Tutorial Classes. In addition to the 
longer and more serious courses, a great many preparatory classes, study circles, and 
‘summer schools are organized by the Association, numerous courses of public lectures 
are delivered, educational conferences promoted, and an extensive book service is spread- 
ing educational literature throughout Australia. A strong feature of the work of the 
Association is the organization of a number of country branches to carry facilities for 
higher education to districts in which these have hitherto been lacking This work 
thas been particularly successful in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania. 
A Commonwealth Conference held at Adelaide in 1918 resulted in the formation of a 
federal organization now known as “ The Workers’ Educational Association of Australia.” 
Its central office is in the Education Department, Sydney. The Federal Council 
co-ordinates the activities of the W.E.A. in all States, and has maugurated a series of 
publications on sociological and economic subjects. Nine books have been published 
+o date, including “ Modern Economic History” by Professor H. Heaton ; “ Marx and 
Modern Thought,” by G. V. Portus; “Shadows and Realities of Government,” by 
F. A. Bland ;. ‘‘ A New Province for Law and Order,” by Mr. Justice Higgins ; “ A Life 
.of Society,” by Prof. J. B. Condliffe ; “ A Study in Social Economics: The Hunter River 
Valley,” by F. R. E. Mauldon. The Federal Council also publishes ‘* The Highway,” a 
monthly magazine now in its ninth year, which contains notes on the movement, and 
general discussions on educational work, 


$6. Technical Education. 


1. General.—Although provision has been made in all of the States in respect to 
many necessary forms of technical education, the total provision made would imply 
that this branch of education has not beem regarded as of outstanding importance. As 
will be seen later on, the expenditure on technical education for the whole of Australia 
is comparatively small, 


2. New South Wales.—Some account of the origin and development of technical 
education in New South Wales was given in Official Year Book No. 15, page 750, but 
considerations of space preclude its repetition in this issue. It may be noted, however, 
that technical education had its origin in this State im 1883, but it was not until the year 
1913 that a definitely co-ordinated scheme was adopted. The branch Technical Colleges, 
with the exception of those at: Neweastle and Broken Hill, were then superseded by Trade 
Schools, admission to which was restricted to those actively engaged in the trade con- 
cerned, and was dependent also. on the possession of a certain degree of: preparatory 
knowledge. Courses of instruction in which workshop experience is not necessary to train 
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the efficient worker—such as Art, Science, and Commercial Courses—are, however, open 
to all students who have the requisite preliminary knowledge. Advisory committees 
were appointed for each trade or group of trades and have proved very helpful. The 
first two or three years’ course of instruction is given in the Trade Schools, and 
students may then go on for a further two or three years’ advanced teaching at the 
Technical Colleges. The higher courses embrace instruction in advanced trades’ work 
qualifying for the position of manager or foreman, but no attempt is made to train for 
the professional standing. It is hoped, however, that the scheme will develop so that 
part of the graduates may proceed to the University. Admission to the higher courses 
will eventually be restricted to those who have either graduated in the Trade Schools 
of the Department, or who evidence possession of a similar standard of knowledge. In 
addition to the courses given in the Technical Colleges and Trade Schools, elementary 
instruction has been provided at various centres where there has been a demand for it, 
and provision has been made also for special courses of instruction by correspondence. 
A liberal scheme of scholarships has been drawn up for students passing from the day 
or evening Junior Technical Schools or Domestic. Science Schools, to the Trades and 
Science Schools, as well as scholarships to the University at the close of the diploma 
course. 


The table below gives some idea of the development of technical education in New 
South Wales during the five years 1922 to 1926 :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Number Sardinia Number of 


Number nee 
Sr eMieaptebad imate icinceeennn il PROS i la eae eet 
ce ssc at jee | | 
] ry 

1922 oe At 646 21,928, | 9,806 470 | 133627 
1923 es Fie 664 23,496 | 10,234 478 | 14,042 
1924 <e tetad 674 25,462 11,386 499 | 16,644 
1925 sit i 4°) 1679 26,796 | 011,787 | 519 | 117,882 
1926 ¥e eisull 688 28,764 12,089 527 18,938 


The Superintendent of Technical Education stresses the need for greater financial 
provision to meet the growing demand for technical training, and points out the advan- 
tages that would accrue from’ the establishment of a system of daylight instruction. 


3. Victoria.—Technical instruction in mining has for many years received considerable 
attention in Victoria, the Ballarat School of Mines, which was established as far back 
as 1870, having achieved an Australasian reputation. Fine work was also done at the 
School of Mines in Bendigo, and later on excellent courses of training were evolved at 
The Working Men’s College in Melbourne. The general scheme of instruction, however, 
lacked cohesion, and it was not until after the publication of the Report of the Royal. 
Commission on Technical Education, which was appointed in 1899, that many defects 
were remedied. Prior to 1910 the whole of the schools were under the control of local 
councils, but in the year mentioned the control passed to the Education Department. 
At the end of 1926 there were 27 Technical Schools receiving State aid. The largest 
teehnical institution in Melbourne is the Working Men’s College, founded in 1887. The 
College, in addition to giving instruction in a large number of technical subjects, is also.a 
School of Mines. During 1926 the classes in operation numbered 178, and the average 
enrolments per term amounted to 2,600. Such institutions as the Swinburne Technical 
College, and the Ballarat and Bendigo Schools of Mines, have also an extensive curriculum 
embracing the more important industrial subjects. Special attention has been given 
in recent years to the provision of technical education for girls, There are, moreover, 
26 Junior Technical ‘Schools in existence, giving a two or three years’ course of instruc- 
tion ‘to boys between the ages of 124 and 15 years, thereby preparing them for the more- 
’ advanced teaching in the higher schools. ; 
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Particulars regarding the growth of technical education in Victoria during the last 
five years are given in the appended table :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—VICTORIA, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year, a a oa i ri 
£ 
1922 i? if e 120 | 16,168 12,236 we tlee 2S oo 
1923 a - 3 125 17,679 12,804 | 32,286 
1924 she er r. 1225. | 19,234 | 13,832 0 32.404 
1925 me pies Ree ioe 125 19,439 15,018 31,250 
1926 fy 40 ne 135 21,431 | 16,500 49,799 


In his report for the year 1925 the Chief Inspector of Technical Schools alludes to 
the difficulty of obtaining and retaining the services of a sufficient trained technical staff. 
During 1926 the full-time teachers employed in technical schools numbered 274, and the 
part-time teachers or outside experts numbered 299. 


4. Queensland.—Up to the passing of the ‘‘ Technical Instruction Act of 1908,”" 
technical education in Queensland was controlled by local committees, the State simply 
providing financial aid. Under the provisions of this Act, the State took over the technical 
colleges at Brisbane, South Brisbane and West End, and formed therefrom a Central 
Technical College. By an amending Act in 1918, power was taken to assume the control 
of other technical institutions as opportunity offered. Twelve colleges are now directly 
controlled by the Department and five by local committees. The Department's policy of 
combining Technigal Colleges with High Schools has proved very successful. During 
1926 there were seventeen technical colleges in operation, while classes in technical 
subjects were held in a number of smaller centres. A certain amount of technical and 
vocational work is also provided for at the Rural Schools (See §2, 4 (vi-e.) ). Two 
Travelling Domestic Science Schools and a Manual Training School for boys have been 
constructed to meet the needs of districts where the population is not sufficient to 
warrant the establishment of permanent classes, and these institutions have been very 
successful. The schools are housed in specially-fitted railway cars, and remain for 


seven weeks at each of the towns visited. The progress of technical education since 1922 
is shown in the following table ;— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—QUEENSLAND, 1922 TO 1926. 


ma Estimated | 
Year. 3 id Enrolments. ro | ao | R = ad 
Classes. Attendance.| Te*chers eas: 
| Ss 
1922 SR on ea 512 12,069 | 10,000 396 14,549 
1923 es “uk iia 607 11,565 10,000 387 13,220 
1924 ths a ar 611 13,002 11,000 364 13,633 
1926... Se oe 615 13,349 11,500 433 13,959 
19265". 7... oa * (a) 13,871 11,600 444 13,780 


(a) Not available. 


Greater attention is being devoted to the development of trade classes, and under 
the Apprenticeship Act of 1924, apprenticeship is controlled by the Minister for Works, 
while committees consisting of representatives of employers and employees have been 
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appointed for the various skilled trades. Attendance at apprentices’ classes is compulsory 
in the towns to which the provisions of the scheme have been extended, and this has 
had the effect of considerably increasing the number of student hours of instruction as 
compared with earlier years. 


In his Report for the year 1926 the Superintendent of Technical Education mentions 
that the complaint is sometimes made that the educational authorities are supplying the 
type of training which leads to city occupations rather than to rural callings, and points 
out that the vocations of the people are not dependent upon the educational facilities 
provided, but upon definite economic laws. 


5. South Australia.—Prior to the year 1917 the condition of affairs in regard to 
technical education in South Australia was regarded by the Education Department as 
unsatisfactory. There was a School of Mines and Industries in Adelaide, and in addition 
Schools of Mines at Moonta, Port Pirie, Kapunda, Mount Gambier, and Gawler. = While 
the Government bore the bulk of the cost of maintenance of these institutions, they were 
controlled by independent councils, and there was no regular co-ordination in regard to 
staffs, curriculum, ete. A Director of Technical Education was appointed in 1916, and 
the reorganization of the system was thereupon undertaken. The position in 1921 was, 
however, still unsatisfactory, as the control of technical education in the State rested 
with two bodies, (a) the Council of the South Australian School of Mines and Industries 
whose activities are confined to the metropolitan area; and (6) the technical branch of 
the Education Department, which deals with schools in the metropolis, as well as 
throughout the country districts. During that year, an amending Act dealing with 
the technical education of apprentices was passed, and, by proclamation, the scope of 
the original Act was widened so as to include over 150 separate trades. Regular 
meetings of the Apprentices Advisory Board were held, and improvements in conditions 
of apprenticeship were made on their recommendation. In 1926, 713 apprentices and 
probationers were enrolled in the various classes. The total number of registrations since 
the inception of the Act was 3,539, and of these 561 had completed the full three years’ 
course and received tradesmen’s certificates. Country Technical Schools in 1926 had an 
enrolment of 1,869, and at the Thebarton Technical High School the pupils numbered 
236. By means of Saturday classes and special Vacation Schools, a large number of male 
teachers and a few women teachers have qualified as instructors in woodwork. 


Particulars regarding the position of technical education in the State during the 
five years 1922 to 1926 are given hereunder :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. 


| | 
Number | | Number 
Year. of | Rnrolments.; Average of Fees 
Classes. | | Attendance.| Teachers. Received. 
bee _| AT 24) a ES ee ee . 
| | ; 
1922 he <a aay 311 10,609 7,875 160 6,008 
1923... r 332 | 11,339 | 8,834 175 6,309 
1924 A oe ae 421 12,312 9,416 185 6,465 
1925 ae *s as 479 13,098 10,036 202 | 6,456 
1926 ate ae a 536 13,863 | 10,395 | 201 | 7,910 


| | 7 


6. Western Australia.—During the year 1926 the Perth Technical School had an 
average enrolment of 2,153 students each term. Courses in the faculties of arts, 
science, and engineering may be attended at this school, or at the Kalgoorlie School of 
Mines, these institutions being affiliated to the University for this purpose. The trade 
classes are well supported, and particular attention is devoted to subjects of value to the 
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skilléd tradesman; Committees, including répresentatives of employers’ and workers’ 
unions; have been formed for each group of trades, and confer regularly with the trade 
instructors, make inspections, and furnish recommendations. Full time day classes in 
engineering are provided for pupils who have passed through the Junior Technical School, 
and a number of railway apprentices attends ‘the day-tlasses at Perth and Midland 
Junction, Classes are also held for mechanics in the Postal Department. The average 
weekly attendance in 1926 at the Fremantle School was 1,277, at Midland Junction 
214, at Boulder 372, at Kalgoorlie 162, and at Claremont 90. Smaller groups of classes 
were conducted at other centres. The schools are all under the control of the 
Education Department, the officer entrusted with the supervision being styled 
Director of Technical Education. 


Returns for the last five years are embodied in the table hereunder :— 


: TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. 


] 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Number Average 


| . 
: ; Number Fees 
Year, | Pechad | Enrolments. riba OO | =tgne Received. - 
eri a Pan 

| £ 
1922 we oe ry 449 6,920 (a)5,679 | 153 3,139 
1923 ye arn a ! 446 6,850 (5)§,552 | 146 | 2,988 
1924 sf gt aa 451 7,002 | (¢)5,633 | 147 2,837 
1925 fe he BA 453 7,487 | (d)6,146 147 3,116 
1926 — fA : ape 432 7,869 | (e)6,468 142 2,944 
(a) 3,471 individual] students. () 3,409 individual students, (c) 3,423 individual students. 

(d) 3,554 individual students. (e) $3,500 individual students. 


7. Tasmania.—The scheme of technical education includes provision for courses 
of training in industrial, commercial, and domestic pursuits. Under the first-mentioned, 
junior technical schools, applied science schools, technical trade schools, and art and 
applied art schools have been established, and it is to this group that the activities of the 
Department have hitherto been almost exclusively confined. The co-operation of 
employers and employees has been obtained, and certain of the more advanced courses 
have been co-ordinated with the courses given at the University. There are Junior 
Technical Schools at Hobart, Launceston, and Queenstown, with a total enrolment in 
1926 of 539. Senior Technical Schools are in operation at Hobart and Launceston 
organized into Departments of Engineering and Applied Science, Art, and Trade; 
and at Queenstown and Zeehan, courses in Metallurgical and Mining Engineering 
are undertaken. The Queenstown School is assisted by a subsidy given by the Mount 
Lyell Company, and the Zeehan institution receives support from the Electrolytic Zine 
Company in the shape of a yearly subsidy of £150. 


. TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—TASMANIA, 1922 TO 1926, 


| Number Average Number 


Year, of | A Kaprse lei 
Classes, | mire 2: Savcoeents: mee taste Received. 

£ 
192277 en BG Aig | 209 1,098 (a) 55 1,069 
1923... xe ote 254 1,151 (a) 12 1,133 
1924. be ae 1,351 971 83 1,533 
1926) H.% a oral 254 1,450 978 90 1,412 
1926 shy bee 1,547 1,114 |; 8 1,660 


(a) No record, 
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8. Expenditure on Technical Education.—The expenditure on technical education 
in each State during the period 1922 to 1926 is shown below :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—EXPENDITURE 1922 TO 1926. , 


| | 
W. Aust. | Tasmania Total, 


Year, | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | 
| | ! 
a. - = : | ay | 5 —-| eS ee eS Cone je = 
| £ £ a | £ iy + | £ 
1922 { (a) | 169,925 | 202,228 59,075 | 43,744 | 18,406 | 18,222 | 511,600 
i (6) | 48,978 21,750 1,577 708 1,030 | 151 74,194 
1923 { (a) | 146,158 215,320 | 60,824 | 46,655 | 18,189 18,271 | 605,417 
aa(O) heed GOL 45,649 13,379 | 3,461 | 1,590 | 366 81,416 
1924 { (a) | 166,844 | 239,319 | 62,888 | 56,140 | 18,229 20,415 | 563,835 
(b) 7,100 53,572 | 3,514 | 5,811 | 1,003 Li Till PeMy 
1925 { (a) | 169,002 | 255,790 | 78,720} 56,821 | 18,391 | -20,353'| 599,077 : 
(6) | 27,504 95,686 | 4,632 | 9,760 522 57 138,161 
1926 { (a) | 182,714 | 282,555 89,555 | 66,397 | 22,653 | 20,758 664,632 
% (6) 59,993 | 64,448 9,867 | 15,397 | 2,264 | 356 152,325: 
H | | 
(a) Maintenance. (b) Buildings. 


The expenditure on maintenance for technical education in 1926 amounted to 
2s. 1d. per head of the population of Australia, as compared with 28s. 9d. per head 
expended on maintenance for primary and secondary education. 


$7. Business Colleges and Shorthand Schools. 


There has been considerable development in recent years both in the number and 
scope of privately conducted institutions which aim at giving instruction in business 
methods, shorthand, typewriting, the use of calculating machines, etc. Particulars for 
all States excepting Queensland are given in the following table :— 


BUSINESS COLLEGES, SHORTHAND SCHOOLS, ETC., [926. 


| | | 


| | 
/ _ Students Enrolled. — ee aoe | A 
State. | Schools. Preacher, | a ¥ Radarred 
| | | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
| | | en (BT be} 
| 
| | | | he eae 
New South Wales .. 22 153 | 2,184 | 5,783 806. | 2,990 56,497 
Victoria .. . | 18 | 168 | 4,880 | 2,765 | 3,863 | 2,244 | (6b) 
ueensland(a GEST EET, Sete Rte phat Re at le ear ED mee eae ad 1 oe 
Seath ee a ian | 47 853 | 1,551 | 656 1,287 16,787 
Western Australia | 11 | 49 1,377 | 1,463 | (6) (b) | 25,006 
Tasmania ae Se | 17 138" jhe poo, | 95 284 | 4,825 


| | | c | | a 


(a) Included in private schools. (b) Not available, 


The figures for New South Wales are exclusive of students instructed at home 


through the medium of correspondence classes. 
In Victoria it is explained that the preponderance of male students is due to the 


larger enrolment of males in the correspondence classes. 


§8. Diffusion of Education. 


1. General Education.—A rough indication of the state of education of the people 
is obtained at each Census under the three headings, ‘‘ read and write, read only, 
and “cannot read.” The grouping of the whole population, exclusive of aborigines, 
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in these three divisions is given for each Census since 1871. Particulars for each State 
and Territory were included in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 19, p. 
439). 


EDUCATION AT CENSUS PERIODS, AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1921. 


| | 
Division. | 1871. 18Si,, {> 1894. 1901. 


| 1911. | 1921. 
| i | / 
Read and write - 2 11,037,008 1,591,556 '2,394,339 3,020,665 3,766,251 4,607,579 
Read only .. .. | 177,596 | 138,282 | 108,870 78,614 | 18,599 | 14,609 
Cannot read .. .. | 447,842 | 520,356 | 671,183 | 674,522 | 670,155 813.546 


{ 
1 


It will of course be understood that the heading “ cannot read” includes a large 
proportion of children under five years of age. 


The proportion in Australia of the various classes per 10,000 of the population is 
shown below ior each Census period :— 


PROPORTION OF EDUCATED AND ILLITERATE PER 10,069 PERSONS, 1871 TO 1921. 
(AUSTRALIA.) 


| 


| 
Division. 1871. } 1881. 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921 
| sre] | : 
| / / 
Read and write .. | 6239 | 7,073 | 7,643 | 9,004 | 8,454 -| gsi 
Read only ..| 1068 | 615 | 343 | 208 42 28 
Cannot read ss | 2,693 | 2,312 | 2114 | 1,788 | 1,504 | 1,491 


| 


As pointed out previously, the “ cannot read” group includes a large proportion i 
of children under five years of age. 


2. Education of Children.—The figures in the preceding tables refer to the entire 
population of Australia, and as the age constitution of those dwelling in the various 
portions thereof underwent considerable modifications during the period dealt with, 
a far more reliable test of the diffusion of education will be obtained by a comparison of 
the Census returns in regard to children of school age. For comparative purposes this | 
has been taken to include all children in the group over five and under fifteen years of 
age, and the degree of education of these at each Census from 186] to 1921 for Australia 
will be found below. Particulars for each State and Territory were given in preceding 
issues of the Official Year Book. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE AT CENSUS PERIODS, AUSTRALIA, 
1861 TO 1921. 


| | | 
1861, | 1871, | 1881, | 1891. | 1901, loin. | 
| | - 
| | st 
Read and write 107,201 255,374, 394,001 549,049} 711,004 800,139 977,105 
Read only .. pS | 59,219, 89,818 70,662 53,186) 42,85 2,614) 1,287 
Cannot read .. or | 58,945) 86,961, 93,381) 121,443 136,712) 83,659 146,406 
ah: | | 


| | | 


The variation in degree of education may be more readily seen by reducing the 
foregoing figures to the basis of proportion per 10,000, and the results so obtained are 
embodied in the following table, a glance at which is sufficient to demonstrate the 
remarkable strides that at least the lower branches of education have made since 1861. 
In that year, only 48 per cent. of the children of school age could read and write, while 
26 per cent. were illiterate. The returns for 1921 show that the proportion of those 
who could read and write had increased to over 87 per cent., while the totally illiterate 
had declined to 13 per cent. 


Division, 


| 
oo 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN (AGES 5 TO 14) PER 10,000 AT CENSUS PERIODS, 
AUSTRALIA, 1861 TO 1921. 


| | | ih ars 
| 1911. 1921. 


Division. | 1agLe)  aaek | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 
| | 
Read and write Slee Biel 5,910) 7,061) 7,588, 7,984) 9,027) 8,687 
Read only .. -. | 2,628] 2,078 1,266, 734 481) 29 11 


Cannot read .. -- | 2,615 ose 1,673, 1,678 1,535 944] 1,302 
| 


3. Education as shown by Marriage Registers.—Another common method of testing 
the spread of education is to compare the number of mark signatures in the marriage 
registers with the total number of persons married during each year of a series. The 
percentage signing with a mark to the total persons married in the Census year 1921 was 
only 0.17, as compared with 24.60 in 1861. 


§ 9. Miscellaneous. 


1. Scientific Societies—(i) Royal Societies. Despite the trials and struggles inci- 
dental to the earlier years of the history of Australia, higher education and scientific 
advancement were not lost sight of. Thus the origin of the Royal Society dates as 
far back as 1821, when it was founded under the name of the Philosophical Society of 
Australasia, Sir Thomas Brisbane being its first president. Scientific work was fitfully 
carried on by means of a Society whose name varied as the years rolled on. It was 
called the Australian Philosophie Society in 1850. In 1856 the old Australian Society 
merged into a resuscitated Philosophical Society of New South Wales, and its papers 
were published up to 1859 in the Sydney Magazine of Science and Art (2 vols., 1858-9). 
Its present title dates from 1866. Some of the papers of the old Philosophical Society 
were published in 1825 under the title of “‘ Geographical Memoirs of New South Wales ” 
(Barron Field), and contain much that is interesting in regard to the early history of 
Australia. One volume containing the Transactions of the Philosophical Society of 
New South Wales (1862-65) was published in 1866. The journal of the Society did not 
begin to bear a serial number, however (vol. 1), until the year 1867. ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales” were published in 1867, the title of the 
series being altered to “‘ Journal” in 1878. Up to the end of 1927, 61 volumes had 
been published. The exchange list comprises the names of 385 kindred societies. At 
the present time the library contains over 30,000 volumes and pamphlets, valued at 
about £9,000. Income and expenditure for the year ended 3lst March, 1928, were 
£1,835 and £1,908 respectively, and the Society had on the same date 346 members. 

The Royal Society of Victoria dates from 1854, in which year the Victorian Institute 
for the Advancement of Science and the Philosophical Society of Victoria were founded. 
These were amalgamated in the following year under the title of the Philosophical Institute 
of Victoria, whilst the Society received its present title in 1860. The first volume of 
its publications dates from 1855. Up to 1926, 71 volumes of proceedings had been issued. 
The Society exchanges with 300 kindred bodies. The constitution of the Society states 
that it was founded ‘‘ for the promotion of art, literature, and science,” but for many years 
past science has monopolized its energies. A mathematical and physical section 
encourages discussion in these sciences. The library contains over 17,000 volumes, 
valued approximately at £4,500. Income for the year 1926 amounted to £628, and 
expenditure to £634. There are 206 members on the roll. 

The inaugural meeting of the Royal Society of Queensland was held on the 8th 
January, 1884, under the presidency of the late Sir A. C. Gregory, The Society was 
formed “ for the furtherance of the natural and applied sciences, especially by means of 
original research.” Shortly after its formation it received an addition to its ranks by 
the amalgamation with it of the Queensland Philosophical Society, which was started at 
the time when Queensland became a separate colony. At the end of 1927 the members 
numbered 179; publications issued, 39 volumes; library, 7,500 volumes; societies on 
exchange list, 230. Income and expenditure for the year amounted to £285 and £249 
respectively. 
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The Royal Society of South Australia grew out of the Adelaide Philosophical Society, 
which was founded in 1853, its object being the discussion of all subjects connected 
with science, literature, and art. Despite this programme, the tendency of the papers 
was distinctly scientific, or of a practical or industrial nature. With the advent of the 
late Professor Tate, the Society became purely scientific. Permission to assume the 
title of ‘“‘ Royal” was obtained in 1879, the Society thenceforward being known as “ The 
Royal Society of South Australia.” In 1903 the society was incorporated. In 1927 
the number of members was 148. The income for the year 1926-7 was £766, and expen- 
diture £654. Up to 1927 the Society had issued 51 volumes of proceedings and 8 parts 
of memoirs, exclusive of several individual papers published in earlier years. The 
exchange list numbers about 220, while the library contains 4,800 volumes and over 
1,950 pamphlets. The Field Naturalists section of the Society comprises 179 members, 
and issues a small quarterly journal called “‘ The South Australian Naturalist.” 


Permission to assume the title of Royal Society was granted to the Natural History 
and Science Society of Western Australia in March, 1914. This Society has grown out 
of the Mueller Botanic Society, founded in July, 1897. The objects of the Society are 
the study of natural history and pure science, promoted by periodical meetings and field 
excursions, the maintenance of a library, and issue of reports of proceedings. It numbers 
at present 232 members. The income and expenditure in 1926-27 were £369 and £334 
respectively. Five volumes of proceedings were issued as Journal of the Natural 
History and Science Society of Western Australia, and twelve as of the Royal Society. 
Its publications are exchanged with 115 institutions at home and abroad. The library 
contains some 250 volumes,, and over 2,000 unbound journals, pamphlets, etc. 


The Royal Society of Tasmania (the first Royal Society outside the United Kingdom) 
was inaugurated by Sir Eardley Wilmot, Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land 
on the 14th October, 1843. It may be mentioned, however, that a scientific society 
had been formed as far back as 1838 under the presidency of Sir John Franklin, then 
Governor of the colony, and in 1841 the number of resident members was 31, and corres- 
ponding members, 38. The meetings of this parent society were held at Government 
House, and three volumes of proceedings were issued. A large portion of the Colonial 
Gardens, together with a grant of £400, was given to the Society. A library and 
museum were established in 1848. In 1885 the museum and gardens were given back 
to the State, the Society being granted room in the museum for its library and meetings. 
The names of Captains Ross and Crozier, of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror, appear in the 
list of the first corresponding members. The Society, which, since 1844, has published 
64 annual volumes of proceedings, possesses 262 members, 7 corresponding members, 6 
life members, exchanges with 230 kindred bodies, and has a library containing 15,500 
, volumes, in addition to manuscripts, etc., valued at over £10,000. Income for the 
year 1927 was £363 and expenditure £362. 


(ii) The Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. This Association 
was founded in 1887, with head-quarters at the Royal Society’s House in Sydney. It 
was recognized that in addition to Royal, Linnean, and Naturalists’ Societies generally, 
there was a decided necessity for an organization representative of scientific education 
in Australia and New Zealand “to give a stronger impulse and a more systematic 
direction to scientific inquiry, to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate science 
in different parts of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
and in other countries, to obtain more general attention to the objects of science, and 
a removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which may impede its progress.” The 
Association aims at co-operation between the workers in the various branches of science 
on the one hand, and betweén the professional scientist and the general public on the 
other. Its meetings are usually held biennially within the various States and in the 
Dominion of New Zealand. The next meeting will be held in Brisbane in May, 1930. 
Although the actual funds of the Association are small, liberal aid has always been 
forthcoming from the various State Governments, especially in connexion with the 
printing of the important volumes of its proceedings, of which Vol. XVII. is the latest 
issued. The library of the Association contains 4,000 volumes. Not the least 
important of the activities of the Association was the giving a constitution to the 


Australian National Research Council. which ‘brought in its train the Pan-Pacifio 
Science Congress of 1923. ae 
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(iii) Other Scientific Socteties. The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with head- 
quarters in Sydney, was founded in 1874. The soundness of its present position is due 
to the benefactions of Sir William Macleay, who during his lifetime and by his will 
endowed the Society to the amount of £67,000, which has been increased by judicious 
investment to over £80,000. Income for the year 1927 amounted to £5,807 and 
expenses to £4,603, including £1,741 for research purposes. The Society maintains a 
research bacteriologist, and offers annually 4 research fellowships in various branches of 
natural history. The library comprises some 14,000 volumes, valued at about £7,000. 
Fifty volumes of proceedings have been issued, and the Society exchanges with 
some 200 kindred institutions. The ordinary membership at the end of 1927 was 169. 

The British Astronomical Society has a branch in Sydney, and in some of the States 
the British Medical Association has branches. 

In addition to the societies enumerated above, there are various others in each 
State devoted to branches of scientific investigation. 


2. Public Libraries——In each of the capital cities there is a well-equipped Public 
Library, the institutions in Melbourne and Sydney especially comparing very 
favourably with similar institutions elsewhere. The following statement gives the number 
of volumes in the Public Library of each capital city :— 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1926. 
i s 


i Number of Volumes in— 


City. Ordinary Country | Total. 

Reference Lending Lending | 

Branch. Branch. Branch, | 
Sydney ws nf 5 ul (ee) 400,662 (b) 45,572 | 446,234 
Melbourne cA oe 329,111 45,344 a | 374,455 
Brisbane .. a Stihl 48,795 | we ae 48,795 
Adelaide .. e Pay 139,178 | 61,083 We | 200,261 
Perth $ Kr te 123,344 =e 17,121 140,465 
Hobart .-. iy. ne 20,930 | 9,070 ne | 30,000 


(a) Including 118.810 volumes in the Mitchel) Library. ares 
(6) The maintenance and control of the ordinary lending branch of the Public Library at Sydney were 
transferred in 1908 to the Municipal Council. At the end of December, 1926, the books numbered 45,572. 

During 1921 the Public Library authorities in Sydney inaugurated the system of 
lending boxes of children’s books to country schools, and a large number of these children’s 
travelling libraries is now in operation. Boxes are forwarded to out-back schools distant 
from towns. Each box contains about 40 books, and is lent for a period of four months, 
and then exchanged for another collection, the Library Trustees defraying the cost of 
carriage both ways. During the year ended 30th June, 1927, reference books to the 
number of 32,852 were sent by post on loan to 21,105 borrowers in the country areas. 

A special research staff attached to the Public Library gives valuable assistance in 
making readily available to inquirers the store of information contained in books, ete. 
which, owing to limitations of space, are not in open access. 

The Mitchell Library in’Sydney consisted of over 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, and 
300 paintings, principally relating to Australasia, valued at £100,000, and bequeathed 
in 1907 by Mr. D. 8. Mitchell, together with an endowment of £70,000. The testator 
stipulated that the regulations of the British Museum were to be adopted as far as 
practicable, hence the library is the resort of specialists. There are now about 119,000 
volumes in the library in addition to valuable collections of Australian postage and fiscal 
stamps. 

Amongst other important libraries in New South Wales may be mentioned the 
“Fisher” Library at Sydney University, with 169,000 volumes ; the library at the 
Australian Museum, 25,000; the Teachers’ College library, 27,000; Sydney Technical 
College library, 13,000; and the library at the Botanic Gardens, 9,600. The libraries 
attached to State schools contain over 455,000 volumes. 
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The reading room at the Melbourne Public Library ranks among the finest in the world. 
It was opened in 1913, and has a diameter of 114 feet, with a similar height, and is capable 
of seating 320 readers at a time, all of whom are under efficient supervision com the centre 
of the room. During the year 1926, 2,838 volumes were lent to Mechanics’ Institutes and 
Free Libraries, and 1,581 books were sent by post to borrowers in the country. 

The library at Brisbane (South) contained about 14,150 volumes at the end of June, 
1926. : 
For some years past efforts have been made in South Australia to collect original 
documents likely to be of service in compiling a history of the State. So far back as 
1914, Professor Henderson, of Adelaide University, under commission from the South 
Australian Government, visited and reported on the system of keeping archives in 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Ceylon, and obtained valuable information 
also from the United States and Canada. A department of historical documents has 
been éreated under the care of an archivist, and valuable work has been done in 
connexion with examination, classification, and permanent preservation of the available 
papers. A suitable building for housing the documents and the staff was provided 
in 1921. Atthe 30th June, 1927, the collection numbered 260,000 documents, 1,156 
views, and 793 maps. 

During 1922 the Tasmanian Public Library adopted the plan of lending books to 
individual country borrowers and to families or committees of residents in country 
districts. The Public Library at Launceston contains 33,000 volumes. 


Mention may be made here of the free library attached to the Commonwealth 
Patents Office, which contains over 10,000 volumes, including literature dealing with 
patents in the principal countries of the world. 


Statistics in regard to libraries generally are not available for all States, while the 
information supplied is not in all cases complete. Returns for Victoria in 1926 showed 
a total of 502 libraries in receipt of State or municipal aid, containing 1,313,000 books ; 
Queensland returned 259 libraries, with 544,000 books; South Australia, 248 libraries 
and 776,000 books; while there were 3 libraries, with 5,500 books, in the Northern 
Territory. 


3. Public Museums.—The Australian Museum in Sydney, founded in 1836, is the 
oldest institution of its kind in Australia. In addition to possessing fine collections of 
the usual objects to be met with in kindred institutions, the Museum contains a very 
valuable and complete set of specimens of Australian fauna. The cost of construction 
of the building was £79,000. The number of visitors to the institution in 1926 was 
280,000, and the average attendance on week-days 668, and on Sundays 1,393. The 
expenditure for 1926 amounted to £21,000. A valuable library containing about 25,000 
volumes is attached to the Museum. Courses of evening popular lectures are delivered, 
and lecturers also visit distant suburbs and country districts, while afternoon lectures 
for school children are provided. Nature talks are also broadcast by wireless. 
Representative collections illustrative of the natural wealth of the country are to be 
found in the Agricultural and Forestry Museum, and the Mining and Geological Museum. 
The latter institution prepares collections of specimens to be used as teaching aids in 
country schools. The ‘‘ Nicholson’? Museum of Antiquities, the ‘‘ Macleay”? Museum 
of Natural History, and the Museum of Normal and Morbid Anatomy, connected with 
the University, and the National Herbarium and Botanical Museum at the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens, are all accessible to the public. There is a fine Technological Museum 
in Sydney, with branches in five country centres. Valuable research work is being 
performed by the scientific staff in connexion with oil and other products of the 
eucalyptus, and the gums, kinos, tanning materials, and other economic products of 
native vegetation generally. During 1922 the work of the Museum was strengthened 
by the appointment of an advisory committee representing the scientific, general, and 
industrial activities of the State. 


The National Museum at Melbourne, devoted to Natural History, Geology, and 
Ethnology, is located in the Public Library Building. The National Art Gallery is 
situated in the same building. The Industrial and Technological Museum, also housed 
under the same roof, contains about 10,000 exhibits. Cost of construction for the com- 
bined institutions is set down at £327,000. There is a fine Museum of Botany and Plant 
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Products in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. In addition to the large collection in the 
geological museum attached to the Mines Department in Melbourne, well-equipped 


museums of mining and geological specimens are established in connexion with the 
Schools of Mines in the chief mining districts. 


The Queensland Museum dates from the year 1871, but the present building was 
opened in January, 1901. Since its inauguration the Government has expended on the 
institution a sum of £121,773, of which buildings absorbed £21,321, purchases £33,477, 
and salaries £66,975. The number of visitors during 1926 was 156,000, of whom 
47,000 visited the institution on Sundays. The Queensland Geological Survey Museum 
has branches in Townsville, opened in 1886, and in Brisbane, opened in 1892. 


Under the Public Library Act of 1884 the South Australian Institute ceased to exist, 
and the books contained therein were divided amongst the Museum, Public Library, 
and Art Gallery of South Australia, and the Adelaide Circulating Library. The Museum 
was attended by 99,000 visitors in 1926. Cost of construction of the Museum building 
was returned as £65,000. : 


The latest available returns show that the Western Australian Museum and Art 
Gallery contains altogether 103,500 specimens, of an estimated value of £82,000. The 
Museum, Art Gallery, and Library are housed in one building, and the visitors to the 
combined institutions during the year reached 82,000. At the 30th June, 1927, the 
structure was valued at £65,000. 


There are two museums in Tasmania—the Tasmanian Museum at Hobart, and the 
Victoria Museum and Art Gallery at Launceston—both of which contain valuable 
collections of botanical, mineral, and miscellaneous products. The Museums received 
aid from the Government during 1925-26 to the extent of £1,725. The cost of 
construction in each case is included in that of Art Galleries given below. 


4. Public Art Galleries —The National Art Gallery of New South Wales originated 
in the Academy of Art founded in 1871. Cost of construction of the present building 
amounted to about £94,000. At the end of 1925 its contents, which are valued at £172,000, 
comprised 546 oil paintings, 427 water colours, 842 black and white, 181 statuary and 
bronzes, and 817 ceramics, works in metal and miscellaneous. During 1925 the average 
attendance on week days was 450, and on Sundays 1,500. Since the year 1895 loan 
collections of pictures have been regularly forwarded for exhibition in important country 
towns. 


The National Gallery at Melbourne at the end of 1926 contained 725 oil paintings, 
5,497 objects of statuary, bronzes, ceramics, etc., and 15,770 water colour drawings, 
engravings, and photographs. The Gallery is situated in the same building as the 
Museum and Public Library, the total cost of construction being £327,000. Several 
munificent bequests have been made to the institution. That of Mr. Alfred Felton, given 
in 1904, amounts to about £8,000 per annum. In 1913, Mr. John Connell presented 
his collection of art furniture, silver, pictures, etc., the whole being valued at £10,000. 
The Art Gallery at Ballarat contains over 400 oil paintings and water colours, with some 
fine statuary, bronzes, etc., while there are some valuable works of art in the small 
galleries at Bendigo, Castlemaine, Geelong, and Warrnambool, and in some cases 
pictures are sent on loan from the National Gallery. 


The Queensland National Art Gallery, situated in the Executive Buildings, Brisbane, 
was founded in 1895, and contains a small, but well chosen collection of pictures. At 
the end of 1926 there were on view 109 oil paintings, 28 water colours, 208 black and 
white, and 33 pieces of statuary, together with various prints, mosaics, and miniatures. 
Exclusive of exhibits on Joan, the contents are valued at about £12,000. Visitors during 
the year averaged 144 on Sundays and 123 on week days. 


The Art Gallery at Adelaide dates from 1880, when the Government expended £2,000 
in the purchase of pictures, which were exhibited in the Public Library Building in 1882. 
The liberality of private citizens caused the gallery rapidly to outgrow the accommodation 
provided for it in 1889 at the Exhibition Building, and on the receipt of a bequest of 
£25,000 from the late Sir T. Elder, the Government erected the present building, which 
was opened in April, 1900. The Gallery also received bequests of £16,500 in 1903 from 
the estate of Dr. Morgan Thomas, and of £3,000 in 1907 from Mr. David Murray. At 
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the 30th June, 1927, there were in the Gallery 718 paintings in oil and water colour, 
281 drawings and black and white, 251 statuary, furniture, and art work, 6,452 prints, 
and 1,479 ceramics and miscellaneous. Building and site are valued at upwards of 
£31,000. Visitors during the year 1927 numbered 86,000. The cost of construction of 
the Art Gallery amounted to £22,000. 


The foundation stone of the present Art Gallery at Perth in Western Australia was 
laid in 1901, and, as in the case of Melbourne, the Public Library, Museum, and Art 
Gallery are all situated in the one structure. The collection comprises 132 oil paintings, 
57 water colours, 500 black and white, 276 statuary, and 2,920 ceramic and other 
art objects. Cost of construction of the buildings amounted to £12,000. 


In Tasmania, the Art Gallery at Hobart was opened in 1887. _Its present contents 
consist of 131 oil paintings, 134 water colours, 23 black and white, 4 statuary, and 
181 etchings, engravings, etc. The cost of construction of the building was £4,500. 

The Art Gallery at Launceston was erected in 1888 at a cost of £6,000, and opened 
on the 2nd April, 1891. Only a small proportion of the contents belongs to the gallery, 
the bulk of the pictures being obtained on Joan. At latest date there were on view 104 
oil paintings and 68 water colours and miscellaneous exhibits. 


5. State Expenditure on all Forms of Educational Effort——The expenditure from 
the Consolidated Revenue in each State and Territory on all forms of educational and 
scientific activity during each of the last five financial years was as follows :— 

EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State or Territory. | 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Total £ | 3,777.551| 3,779,896 3,987,709| 3,994,722) 4,165,590 
New South Wales .- | per head 34/9 34/2 35/4 34/8 35/5 
a Total £ | 2,048,949 2,166,763| 2,259,529| 2,392,948) 2,594,867 
‘+ 1 Per head 25/9 26/8 27/3 28/5 30/4 
rw iTotal £ | 1,349,387] 1,410,089| 1,510,944) 1,596,474) 1,613,155 
"+ \ Per head 34/3 34/9 36/2 37/1 36/7 
Ba OM sens { Total £ 623902} 709,728] 764,914) 876,620, 960,374 
\Perhend 24/4 27/0 28/5 31/9 | 33/11 
; otal 04,947| 621,168; 628,755| 644,459| 697,379 
Western: Australia e-)- Dachau aoa shrs 35/1 34/6 34/8 | 36/10 
ree nies Total £  281,602| 271,321] 286,334| 297,406] 306,106 
ne Per head 25/9 | 24/9 | 26/3 27/5 28/6 
eS ota 88 4,515|  4,858|  7,937| «6,051 
Northern. Perritery, «Per bead" 27/8 25/5 27/0 43/5 31/0 
| ' 
| 
Australia ,, {Total £ | 8,691,222) 8,963,480] 9,443,043] 9,810,565) 10,343,522 
Perhead , | 30/10 31/2 32/2 32/9 | | 33/10 


i 


The comparatively heavy increases during the last five years are partly due to the 
expanding provision for State-aided education, to greater cost of building, equipment, 
and maintenance, and to increments in teachers’ salaries and allowances. : 
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CHAPTER X. 
PUBLIC JUSTICE. 
§ 1. Police. 


1. General.—In early issues of the Year Book a résumé was given of the evolution 
of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police Act of 1862 (25 Vic. No. 16) in 
New South Wales, but considerations of space preclude its inclusion in the present volume. 

2. Strength of Police Force.—(i) General. The strength of the police force in 
each State during the five years ended 1926 is given in the table hereunder. It may be 
mentioned that the police forces are entirely under State control, but, by arrangement, 
the Commonwealth Government utilizes their services in various directions, such as the 
collection of particulars for Commonwealth electoral rolls, etc. 


POLICE FORCES.—STRENGTH, 1922 TO 1926. 


State. AuBe Mice, be 1022 1928. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

New South Wales .. 310,372 2,799 2,825 2,890 2,937 2,970 
Victoria .. 50 87,884 1,741 1,251 1,810 1,875 1,963 
Queensland Ac 670,500 1,113 Ue 127 TL S2ea ets L On 
South Australia .. 380,070 576 699 | 616 632 642 
Western Australia 975,920 489 | 502 | 523 | 532 | 537 
Tasmania ee 26,215 240 | 240 | 241 | 240 245 
Northern Territory 523,620 32 Sore POS la! Be 

|e 
Total -. | 2,974,581 6,990 6,563 7,239 7,436 7,562 


The figures for New South Wales for 1926 are exclusive of 31 “‘ black trackers,”’ 
i.e., natives employed in detection of offenders chiefly in outlying districts, and 4 
female searchers. For Queensland the figures exclude 61 native trackers and 1 female 
searcher ; for South Australia 10 “‘ black trackers”? and 1 female searcher, and for the 
Northern Territory 33 ‘‘ black trackers.’’ There are also 44 “‘ black trackers’? and 5 
female searchers in Western Australia, not included in the table. According to the 
returns, women police are employed in all the States except Queensland, the respective 
numbers being—New South Wales 4, Victoria 4, South Australia 10, Western Australia 
5, and Tasmania 1. Their work is mainly preventive, and the importance and usefulness 
of their duties have been referred to in very high terms by the Commissioners of Police. 

The strength of the force in Victoria for the year 1923 was below normal, owing to 
dismissals consequent on the dispute which occurred in November of that year. 

(ii) Proportion to Population. The average number of inhabitants to each officer 
in each State during the same period is as follows. In considering these figures, allowance 
must, of course, be made for the unequal area and unequal distribution of the population 
of the various States. 


POLICE FORCES.—COMPARISON WITH POPULATION, 1922 TO 1926. 


Number of Inhabitants to each Police Officer. 
. | Persons per Es 4 
State. \ Sq. Mile, 

1921 Census.| 1922, 1923. 1924, 1926. 1926. 
outh Wales re wot 6.80 | 769 777 772 776 783 
Soro fo Ae oa 17,42 902 | 1,285 907 891 864 
Queensland .. ie ne 1.13 702 720 732 720 750 
South Australia mc Ac. 1,30 879 864 860 861 871 
_ Western Australia Se ne 0.34 695 694 687 691 698 
Tasmania we ws a's 8.15 895 897 891 889 862 
Northern Territo a ae 114 113 113 97 99 
Total .. 6 as 1.83 | 797 867 802 798 800 


As explained previously the figures for Victoria for the year 1923 are abnormal, but, 
with the exception of that year, the rate of protection maintained for Australia as a 
whole has remained fairly constant. ty 
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3. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to 
their office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries 
are carried out by various functionaries. Thus, in New South Wales, according to the 
Report of the Inspector-General, the time of one-fifth of the force was taken up during 
1921 in extraneous duties unconnected with the protection of life and property, while 
the cash value of the services rendered to other Government departments was stated as 
over £200,000 per annum. ‘The Queensland Commissioner refers to the circumstance 
that in 1926 no less than 70 subsidiary offices were held by the police. In South Australia, 
the Commissioner alludes to the large number of subsidiary duties performed by police 
officers, and mentions that in 1926 over 140,000 hours were devoted to carrying out 
work on behalf of other departments. 

While these special tasks doubtless involve some degree of sacrifice of ordinary 
routine duties, the fact that the general intelligence of the police is adequate for their 
performance, besides being most creditable, results in a large saving of the public money. 


4. Cust of Police Forces—The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on the 
police forces, and the cost per head of population in each State during the five years 1922 
to 1926, are given in the following table :— 


POLICE FORCES.—COST, 1922 TO 1926. 


: 


State. | 1922. | 1988. | 1924. 1925, 1926. 
TOTAL. 
| £ s | £ 5 £ 
New South Wales .. | 1,205,557 | 1,219,244 | 1,317,320 | 1,331,978 | 1,370,659 
Victoria... = .. | 600,856 755,698 | 741,126 768,939 | 840,653 
Queensland i wa |). 400,019 461,446 497,484 554,879 | 563,391 
South Australia .. Ee 216,109 221,635 | 246,646 250,915 | 263,857 
Western Australia e 181,893 185,945 193,461 216,798 | 224,690 
Tasmania fe wie 77,096 78,313 81,318 84,340 88,725 
Northern Territory Be 16,011 16,070 | 17,923 19,004 19,656 
Total hs .. | 2,753,041 | 2,938,351 | 3,095,278 | 3,226,853 | 3,371,631 
Per Heap oF POPULATION. 

8. d, ei). 8. d, 8. da. a da. 

New South Wales 5 1 ii Ras) a's es 1/:9 
Victoria. . a RK ren 9 4 8 ll es 9 11 
Queensland a ef LPS ne L211 12 11 
South Australia . ars 8 5 8 5 oF 9 1 9 5 
Western Australia #4 10ST 10 6 10 "7 11 8 129 
Tasmania Re “i TO AF aa 7) 6 a 9 8 8 
Northern Territor i 90° 2 90 6 UD | 104 0 104 5 
Total m eo 9 9 105-3 10 6 10 9 se ees 


In view of the small number of its white population and the vast extent of country 
to be patrolled, the figures for the Northern Territory necessarily show a very high average. 
The duties of the police, moreover, chiefly pertain to matters connected with the control 
of aborigines. 


The total for New South Wales in 1926 includes £170,600 payment to the Police 
Superannuation Fund. Similar payments in Victoria and Queensland amount to 
£122,000 and £46,200 respectively. It may be noted that the high cost and cost per 
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head in Victoria shown for the year 1923, as compared with the previous year, are 
accounted for by expenditure in connexion with the police dispute in 1923. 


The general advance in cost during the period under review is due to incréases in 
salaries, and rise in prices of supplies and equipment. 


5. Interstate Police Conferences.—In February, 1921, a Conference of the chief 
officers of the police forces of the various States was held in Melbourne. In addition 
to the discussion of matters of common interest, arrangements were made for the inter- 
change of detectives. The results were so satisfactory that it was decided to hold similar 
Conferences annually. In 1926 the Conference met in Sydney, and the next was held 
at Hobart in January, 1927. 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1. General.—tin considering the criminal returns of the various States, due allowance 
must be made on account of several factors, such as the relative powers of the courts, 
both lower and higher, etc. In the case of lower courts, the actual number of laws in each 
State the breach of which renders a person liable to fine or imprisonment must be taken 
into account. Again, the attitude of the magistracy and police towards certain classes 
of offences is a factor, for in the case of liquor laws, or laws connected with vagrancy or 
gaming, the views of magistrates, and instructions issued to the police, may be responsible 
for considerable variations in the returns. The strength and distribution of the police 
forces, and the age-constitution and distribution of the States’ population, also influence 
the results. Due weight should also be given to the prevalence of undetected crime, 
but information on this point is not available for all States. It may be mentioned that 
each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction 
being confined to the High Court of Australia, which is largely a Court of Appeal 
intermediate to the Privy Council, although it has also original jurisdiction, and the 
Commonwealth Court of Arbitration and Conciliation. Full particulars regarding the 
judicial power of the Commonwealth will be found in Chapter III. of the Common- 
wealth Constitution, which is quoted in full in Chapter I. of this work. 


2. Powers of the Magistrates——In New South Wales there is no general limit to the 
powers of the magistrates in regard to offences punished summarily, their authority 
depending in each case on the statute which creates the offence and gives them jurisdiction. 
Except in the case of a very few statutes, and excluding cumulative sentences, the power 
of sentence is limited to six months. Imprisonment in default of payment of fine is 
regulated by a scale limiting the maximum period according to the sum ordered to be 
paid, but in no case exceeding twelve months. Actions for debt and damage within 
certain limits also come within magisterial jurisdiction. In cases of debts, liquidated 
or unliquidated, the amount recoverable is not exceeding £50 before a court constituted 
of a stipendiary or police magistrate at certain authorized places, and not exceeding £30 
at any other place before a court constituted of a stipendiary or police magistrate or two 
or more justices of the peace. The amount in actions of damage is limited to £10, but 
may extend to £30 by consent of parties. 

In Victoria, the civil jurisdiction of magistrates is restricted to what may be designated 
ordinary debts, damages for assault, restitution of goods, etc., where the amount in 
dispute does not exceed £50. No definite limit is fixed to the powers of the magistrates 
on the criminal side, and for some offences sentences up to two years may be imposed, 
The proportion of long sentences is, however, comparatively small. 

In Queensland, generally speaking, the maximum term of imprisonment which 
justices can inflict is six months, but in certain exceptional cases, such as offences against 
sections 233 and 445 of the Criminal Code (betting-houses and illegally using animals) 
sentences of twelve months may be imposed. No limit exists as to the extent to which 
cumulative sentences may be applied, but in practice the term is never very lengthy. 

Tn South Australia, under the Minor Offences Act, magistrates can impose sentences 
ap to six months, and under the Summary Convictions Act, up to three months. The 
Police Act of 1916 gives power to sentence up to one year, with hard labour, in the case 
of incorrigible rogues ; while under the Quarantine Act of 1877, and the Lottery and 
Gaming Act of 1875, sentences of two years may be imposed. 
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Under the Petty Offences Act of 1867, in Tasmania, any person charged with having 
committed, or with having aided or abetted in the commission of an offence in regard 
to property of a value not exceeding £10, may, on conviction for a first offence before 
two or more justices in Petty Sessions, be imprisoned for any term not exceeding one 
year, and for a term not exceeding two years for’a second or subsequent offence. 


_ 8. Persons Charged at Magistrates’ Courts.—The total number of persons who were 
charged before magistrates in each State is given below for the five years 1922 to 1926 :— 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—PERSONS CHARGED, 1922 TO 1926. 


] ) 
State. 1922. | 1923. 1924. | 1925. 1926. 
nate eet Ie 4 — F rae 
New South Wales : 96,989 104,519 98,101 | 102,377 116,675 
Victoria. . be Pe pus aefle: 67,112 68,494 73,346 | 75,556 
Queensland a .. | 26,185 25,956 | 24,017 | 28,684 29,196 
South Australia .. ae HY;821 |) 14-321 15,812 ;{ 20,651 23,637 
Western Australia ie 10,844 10,182 10,679 11,358 {| 12,335 
Tasmania s a 7,106 8,479 8,001 7,035 7,848 
Northern Territory es 186 154 | 204 | 180 142 
ee / 
Total Ae .. | 215,844 230,723 ; 225,308 | 243,631 265,389 
| H 


Investigation of the returns shows that considerable variations in the figures for single 
States are occasioned by breaches of new Acts, or the more stringent enforcement of 
tthe provisions of existing Acts. Any deductions drawn from the total returns as to the 
increase or otherwise of criminality must, therefore, be largely influenced by a careful 
analysis of the detailed list of offences. Thus, the considerable increase in the total 
offences in New South Wales for the year 1926 was due chiefly to the large number of 
charges under the Traffic Act, the total recorded in 1926 being 20,594 as compared with 
11,895 in 1925. 


4. Convictions and Committals.—The figures given in the tabulation above include, 
of course, a number of people who were wrongly charged, and statistically are not of 
general importance. The actual number of convictions in connexion with the persons 
who appeared before the lower courts in each year of the period 1922 to 1926 is, therefore, 
given hereunder. A separate line is added showing the committals to higher courts. 


* MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—CONVICTIONS AND COMMITTALS, 1922 TO 1926. 
é 


State. | 1922. 1923. | 1924: | 1925. | 1026. | 
ang Saati jib estore | : 
| | 
Convictions | 82,263 88,864 83,019 | 85,970' 100, 
NemSouth, Walees sa Committals | 2,495 2,054 2,327 Bars se 
pee tuts onvictions | 49,464 | 53,183 54,376 | 58,879! 60,72 
apopeie Te ** \Committals 733 634 602 | 744) 761 
Gietatland Convictions | 22,982 ; 23,072) 21,476 | 26,148) 26,815 
pe Committals 331 341 | 233 ) 326 328 
Apaih Atctralia Convictions 10,048 ) 12,647 13,790 | 18,556; 21,417 
** (Committals 146193176 181} “299 
Aebte ent A Uettalla rree ee nies 9,748 | 8,985 | 9,634 | 10,047) 11,105 
| "+ \ Committals 68} 92 92) 9)” 87 
iranian _, {Convictions | 6,385 7,601 | 7,271, 6,415) 7,200 
Committals, 9° 79” 78 59 95} "99 
near Resi {ate en ae eee ee 
Gonvicti ‘ i ee | 
Total _, {Convictions | 181,061 | 194,469 | 189,611 | 206,136] 298,03 
Committals 3,856 3,995 3,494 3,243 sabe 
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5. Convictions for Serious Crime.—While the figures given in the preceding table 
refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must not be overlooked that they include 
a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, many of them unwittingly committed, 
against various Acts of Parliament. Cases of drunkenness and minor breaches of good 
order, which, if they can be said to come within the category of crime at all, at least. do so 
in a very different sense from some other offences, also help to swell the list. The following 
table has therefore been prepared for the purpose of showing the convictions at magistrates’ 
courts for what may be regarded as the more serious offences, i.e., against the person 
and property, either separately or conjointly, and forgery and offences against the 
currency :— 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME, 1922 TO 1926. 


| | 
State. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926, 
TOTAL. 
| | | | ! 

New South Wales i 7,543 7,210 7,543 | 9,340 
Victoria. . #2 eh 2,909 3,188 | 2,815 3,044 | 3,249 
Queensland Bs oat] 1,835 2,021 1,881 2,274 2,608 
South Australia .. on 653 883 | 724 864. 872 
_ Western Australia impel 977 930 941 1,108 LU 
Tasmania " ) 577 637 549 550 607 
Northern Territory Se 60 17 25 5 22 
HERS veges rs 14,755 15,219 14,145 15,388 17,875 


Per 10,000 or THE POPULATION. 


New South Wales 36.0 34.4 32.3 33.1 41.8 
Victoria... 26 18.5 19.8 fant 18.2 19.1 
Queensland ae 23.5 25.2 22.8 26.7 29.8 
South Australia .. A 12.9 ae fal bc = (eal 1S ir 15.9 15.6 
Western Australia is 28.8 26.7 26.2 30.1 31.4 
Tasmania be iP 26.9 29562 sh se2beG 25.8 28.7 
Northern Territory ty Hl a OSa2 47.1 | 69.4 13.6 58.4 

Total Ss ae 2200 26.8 24.4 25.9 29.6 


6. Decrease in Serious Crime, 1881 to 1926.—(i) Rate of Convictions. The figures 
quoted in the preceding table show that during the last five years the rate of serious crime 
has increased, but if the comparison be carried back to 1881 the position is seen to be 
more satisfactory. The rate of convictions at magistrates’ courts per 10,000 of the 
population is given below for each of the years 1881, 1891, 1901, 1921, and 1926. Only 
the more serious offences particularized in the preceding sub-section have been taken 
into consideration. 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—SERIOUS CRIME.—RATE OF CONVICTIONS. 1881 TO 1926. 


Convictions 
an 10,000 Persons, 
188 he. ~~ eis “a via a) 69.3 
ASOL as as a ii aie a 44.8 
19012. 3 on ca ve it ia 29.1 
ODL ees a, yd aS dbs is 29.2 
L926 sae x . ; i 29.6 


The figures already quoted refer to total convictions, and in respect of individuals 
necessarily involve a considerable amount of duplication, especially as regards the less 
important offences, such as petty larcenies, etc, 
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(ii) Causes of Decrease. The statistics given above show that there has been a 
considerable decrease in crime throughout Australia during the period dealt with. The 
results so far quoted are restricted entirely to the lower or magistrates’ courts. There 
has also been a gratifying decrease in regard to. offences tried at the higher courts, as 
will be seen later. 

Attempts have been made to account for this decline: e.g., advance in education, 
enlightened penological methods, etc. Much depends upon what is meant by education. 
Many classed in census statistics as “ educated” can barely read and write. In this 
connexion, moreover, it ought not to be forgotten that collaterally with the introduction 
of ordinary intellectual education certain people have departed from their pristine virtues. 
In regard to the deterrent effect of punishment, it may be said that in respect of many 
offences, notably drunkenness, vagrancy, petty larcenies, etc., it appears to be almost 
negligible. In general,» punishment has declined in brutality and severity, and has 
improved in respect of being based to a greater extent upon a scientific penological 
system, though in this latter respect there is yet much to be desired. Recent advances 
in penological methods will be referred to in a subsequent sub-section. Here it will be 
sufficient to remark that under the old régime, a prisoner on completion of a sentence in 
gaol was simply turned adrift on society, and in many cases sought his criminal friends, 
and speedily qualified for readmission to the penitentiary. Frequently, he was goaded to 
this by mistaken zeal on the part of the police, who took pains to inform employers of 
the fact of a man having served a sentence in gaol. For a long time any assistance to 
discharged prisoners was in the hands of private organizations, such as the Salvation 
Army Prison Gate Brigade, but in some of the States, and notably in New South Wales, 
the authorities themselves look after the welfare of discharged prisoners in the way of 
finding work, providing tools, ete. Improvements in the means of communication and 
identification have been responsible for some of the falling-off noticeable in the criminal 
returns, the introduction of the Bertillon system having contributed to certainty of 
identification. In his report for the year 1910 the Inspector-General of Police in New 
South Wales stated that “ criminals have a wholesome dread of the finger-print system, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that it is one of the principal causes of the diminution 
of serious crimes.”’ Part of the improvement may no doubt be referred also to the general 
amelioration in social conditions that has taken place in modern years. 


7. Drunkenness.—(i) Cases and Convictions. _ The number of cases of drunkenness 
and the convictions recorded in connexion therewith during the period 1922 to 1926 will 
be found in the following table :—- 


DRUNKENNESS.—CASES AND CONVICTIONS, 1922 TO 1926. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. | 1926. 

| . s i : : 

State. E 8 8 g g 

Q 3 Q s } . BS) S | 3S 

w > w > nD > ca = 2 > 

g a $ a 3 a 3 & 3 S 

& Ss} & 5 8 s 8 S g 8 
New South Wales | 30,918 | 30,723 | 33,118 | 32,938 | $1,468 | 31,260 | 30,669 | 30,160 | 31,922 | 31,361 
Victoria. . .. | 8,778 | 6,204 | 10,181 | 6,207 | 9,814 | 6,083 | 9,430 | 5,767 {10,150 | 6,461 
Queensland —,._ | 18,014 | 12,632 | 12,376 | 11,832 | 11,458 | 11,005 | 13,020 | 12,475 | 12,713 | 12,650 
South Australia... | 3,775 | 3,764 | 4,512 | 4,496 | 4,972 | 4,961 | 5,830 | 5,795 | 6,050 | 6,029 
Western Australia | 3,740 | 3,715 | 3,198 | 3,165 | 3,259 | 3,231 | 3,149 | 3,131 | 3,318 | 3,299 
Tasmania pvt -589 535 506 501 473 464 | 364 361 333 330 
Northern Territory 112 104 37 37 43 39 44 44 68 6s 
Total -- | 60,871 | 56,677 63,878 | 59,176 [ Se. 88y 56,993 | 62,506 | 57,733 | 64,554 60,198 


The number of convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 
the number of cases. Victoria, however, is an exception, but in this State it is explained 
that offenders are generally discharged on a first appearance, and no conviction is recorded, 
a similar procedure being also adopted in the case of those arrested on Saturday and 
detained in custody till Monday. The logic of excluding these cases from the list of 
convictions is open to doubt. 
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(ii) Convictions per 10,000 of Population. The convictions for drunkenness per 
10,000 of the population during each of the years from 1922 to 1926 are given hereunder :— 


DRUNKENNESS.—CONVICTIONS PER 10,000 INHABITANTS, 1922 TO 1926. 


State. | 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925. | 1926. 

New South Wales - aah 142.7 148.9 | 140.0 ,| 132.3 134.8 
Victoria as fi ae BRirul 38.2 36.7 34.5 38.1 
Queensland -» rs eee ELOLe i 145.9 | 133.4 146.5 | 144.5 
South Australia a ie 74.4 85.7 | - 93.7 106.5 | 107.9 
Western Australia ie Jb 409 4 89.5 99.3 85.0 88.0 
Tasmania. . i: eet} t0R4 Qoplyt BBi9 oa) L2RL6 16.9 | 15.6 
Northern Territory .. Us aedt 7 104.1 108.2 119.5 | 180.6 
rors _  |qor.s | 102.9 | 98.7 | 97.3 | 99.5. 


The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not an altogether satisfactory 
test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as several important 
factors must be taken into consideration. The age and sex constitution of the people, 
for example, is by no means identical in all the States. (Owing to the smallness of the 
population the figures for the Northern Territory are, of course, abnormal.) The 
avocations of the people affect the result, since persons engaged in strenuous callings are, 
on the whole, more likely to indulge in alcoholic stimulants than those employed in less 
arduous ones. The distribution of the population is also a factor, the likelihood of arrest 
or summons for drunkenness obviously being greater in the more densely populated 
regions, while allowance must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police, and 
the public generally in regard to the offence. Due account also must be taken of the 
effect of legislation dealing with the limitation of hours during which liquor may be sold 
in hotels. 

(iti) Consumption of Intoxicants. Tt is not unusual to supplement statistics of 
drunkenness by furnishing also the relative consumption of alcoholic beverages. Deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom will be very misleading if they fail to take into account also the 
consumption of non-intoxicating beverages such as tea and coffee, and the general habits 
of the people. Throughout the greater part of Europe, tea and coffee are consumed 
but sparingly, while Australia, as is well known, is one of the greatest tea-drinking countries 
of the world. 

The following table shows the consumption of spirits, wine, and beer per head of 
the population in Australia during each year of the quinquennium 1923-27 :— 
INTOXICANTS, CONSUMPTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 

\ 


Consumption per Head of Population. 


Year. | : 3 : x 
Spirits. Wine. Beer. 
| 
Imp. Galls, —— Imp. Gall, Imp. Galls, 
1922-23 ... ae aie 0.39 | 0.50 11.30 
1923-24 .. ka a5 0.43 nie 0,50 11.08 
1924-25... x x: 0.43 0.50 11.15 
1925-26 .. ee ar 0.44 | 0.50 11.34 
1926-27 Li is p 0.41 0.50 11. 56 


The figures in regard to wine are approximate, and are probably to some extent 
understated, as it is impossible to ascertain the exact quantity of the production which 
goes into consumption in the form of wine. 


(iv) Treatment of Drunkenness. (a) General. Though the problem of the correct 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an easy one, it seems fairly clear that 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. Further, the casting of an inebriate into 
prison, and placing him in his weakened state in the company of- professional 
malefactors, certainly lowers his self-respect, and doubtless tends to swell the ranks of 
criminals. Examination of the prison records in New South Wales some years ago 
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disclosed the fact that over 40 per cent. of the gaol population had commenced their 
criminal career with a charge of drunkenness. During the last few years the dangers of 
moral contamination in this way have been more accurately appreciated, and a system of 
classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby the petty offender is as far as possible 
kept from association with the more evilly-disposed. The Comptroller-General of Prisons 
in Queensland stated in his Report for the year 1907 that “‘ the drunken habit in many 
cases is merely one of the many symptoms which jointly indicate the existence of a graver 
condition than simple habitual drunkenness.” 

(b) Remedial. Legislation has been passed in each State, providing for the commit- 
ment of inebriates to special Government institutions. The laws in the various States 
are as follows :—New South Wales, Inebriates Act 1912: Victoria, Inebriates Act 1915 
and 1923; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions Act 1896; South Australia, Inebriates 
Acts 1908, 1913, and 1920+ Western Australia, Inebriates Acts 1912 and 1919; Tasmania, 
Inebriates Acts 1885, Inebriate Hospitals Act 1892. Curative work was first undertaken 
by the Government of New South Wales in 1907. In most cases the institutes are 
connected with the gaols, and, naturally, custodial measures are still a strong feature in 
their management ; nevertheless, the results of remedial measures have been encouraging. 


8. First Offenders.—In all the States statutes dealing with first offenders have been in ~ 
force for some years, the dates of passing the Acts being as follows :—New South Wales, 
1894; Victoria, 1890, 1908, and 1915 (Crimes Act, sec. 340); Queensland, 1887; South 
Australia, 1887, 1913, 1924 and 1925; Western Australia, 1892; Tasmania, 1886. The 
method of procedure is practically the same in all cases, i.e., with regard to most first 
offenders the magistrate or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on recog- 
nizances being entered into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, 
this humane law has been found to work excellently, very few of those to whom its 
provisions have been extended having been found to relapse into crime. 


9. Children’s Courts.—Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
within the last few years, while Children’s Courts, although not under that name, are 
practically provided for by the State Children’s Acts of 1895 and 1900 in South Australia. 
The object of these Courts is to avoid, as far as possibie, the unpleasant surroundings 
of the ordinary police court. 


10. Committals to Superior Courts.—{i) General. In a previous sub-section it has 
been pointed out that comparisons of criminality based on a consideration of the total 
returns from magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, seeing that the figures include 
numbers of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some instances 
a purely local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better basis of 
comparison, although even in this connexion allowance must be made for the want ot 
uniformity in jurisdiction. The table below gives the number of committals in each year 
from 1922 to 1926, with the rate of such committals per 10,000 of the population. 


COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS, 1922 TO 1926. 


State. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 

No. 2,495 2,654 | 2.327 1,806 1,832 

New South Wales. Rate 11.6 12.1 10.@/o  eeT’g 7.9 

Wiitoet ns (No. 733 634 602 | 744 761 

Saad \ Rate at 3.9 WA Sate, AS 4.5 

}. 341. |. 238 |° 326 328 

a {Rate | 4.2 4.2 2.8.1. 8,8 3.7 

South Australia ct aoe ae Ne ee ‘ ~ 

. No. 68 | 92 92 91 87 

Western Australia = .. | Rate 2.0 2.6 2.6 |: 9.6 2.3 

Tasmania ty ae No. 79 78 59 95 99 

oa Rate S27 3.6 2 Tink 4.4 4.7 

Northern Territory .. Le 10 . 8 : 13 : Dos 5 : 
No. | 3,856 | 3995 | 3 

Total .. a ? , 494 3,243 3,408 

2 \ Rate BQ PG 6.0 5.5 5.6 
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(ii) Decrease in Rate since 1861. The figures in the preceding table show that the 
rate of committals for serious crime has decreased by about 19 per cent. during the last 
five years, but if the comparison be carried further back, it will be found that there has 
been a very considerable improvement. This’ will be evident from an examination of the 
following figures, which show the rate of committals per 10,000 persons in Australia at 
various periods since 1861 :— 


RATE OF COMMITTALS, AUSTRALIA, 1861 TO 1926. 


Year are Ae .. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 190]. 1911. 1921. 1926. 
Committals per 10,000 inhabitants 22 14 12 ll 8 6 7 6 


The decline in proportion to population since 1861 has therefore been about 73 per 
cent. , 


§ 3. Superior Courts. 


1. Convictions at Superior Courts——The number of convictions at superior courts 
with the rate per 10,000 of the population is given below for each of the years 1922 to 
1926 :-— 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CONVICTIONS, 1922 TO 1926. 


State. ; ‘ 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, . 1926. 
No. 1,040 | 1,059 | 1,002 | (1,060 | (744 
New South Wales —- - | Rate 4.8 4.8 4.6 |. (3.1 3.2 
Blue No. 463 400 401 510 461 
Victoria . “+1 Rate 2.9 2.5 2.4 3.1 2.7 
No. 378 278 229 934 269 
Queensland .. ‘shRatett b 94,8 3.5 2.7 2.7 3.1 
: No. 113 120 104 123 174 
South Australia ‘+1 Rate 2.2 2.3 2.0 2.3 3.1 
hive . (No. 40 80 64 67 64 
Western Australia = -- | Rate 1.2 2.3 1.8 1.8 1.7 
Giipidien No. 55 56 53 66 69 
Tasmania we **1 Rate 2.6 2.6 2.5 311 3.3 
. No. 3 2 1 2 L 
Northern Territory - --| Rate 8.2 5.5 2.8 5.4 
No. 2,092 | 1,995 | 1,847 |. 2,062 | 1,781 
Total. { Rate 3.8 3.5 3.2 2.7 2.9 
(a) Eighteen months ended 30th June, 1926. (b) Year ended 30th June, 1927 


(c) Equivalent annual rate, 


The rate in 1901 was 4.6 per 10,000, and the decrease to the end of 1926 was, therefore, 
about 37 per cent. 


In considering the above figures allowance must be made for the various factors 
enumerated in a preceding paragraph. South Australia, Western Australia, and Victoria, 
it wil] be noted, show the smallest proportion of serious crime, while the rates for New 
South Wales and the Northern Territory are the highest, the figures for the latter, however, 
owing to the particular conditions prevailing there being abnormal. 
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2. Offences for which Convictions were recorded at Superior Courts.—In the following 
table will be found a classification of the principal offences for which persons were convicted 
at the higher courts during each year of the period 1922 to 1926. Owing to lack of 
uniformity in the presentation of the returns the information is confined to the chief 
offences against the person only. 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CONVICTIONS, SERIOUS CRIME, AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. 


Offences. } 1922. 1923. / 1924. 1925. 1926. 

Pie | 2 ok | 
Murder, and attempts at* ne 36 15 21 3l 24 
Manslaughter 2 are 10 15 | 13 | 10 13 
Rape, and attempts at wh, 5 Dial Dol SA 15 
Other offences against females .. | 95 130 | 100 120 | 125 
a 3 », the person | 240 246 217 253 | 235 
Total .. Ns oc | 386 | 415 | 356 422 412 


The total convictions for similar offences in 1901 amounted to 432, the decline during 
the period 1901 to 1926 amounting, therefore, to about 5 percent. Stated according to 
the proportion per 10,000 of mean population, the rate in 1926 amounted to 0.68, as 
compared with a rate of 1.14 in 1901, the decrease for the period amounting, therefore, 
to over 40 per cent. 


3. Habitual Offenders.-_In New South Wales the Habitual Criminals Act of 1905 
gives judges the power of declaring a prisoner, after a certain number of sentences, to be 
an habitual criminal, and as such to be detained until, in the opinion of the authorities, 
he is fit to be at large. At the 30th June, 1927, there were 50 persons in prison under this 
Act. Since the passing of the Act, 158 offenders, including 1 female, have been declared to 
be habitual criminals. So far the indeterminate sentence has been applied to the older 
hardened offender, but under the Crimes Amendment Act of 1924 when an accused 
person has been convicted on more than three occasions before a magistrate, the magistrate 
may direct an application to be made by the Clerk of the Peace to a Judge, to have the 
person so convicted declared an habitual offender. 


The Indeterminate Sentences Act came into force in Victoria in July, 1908, and up 
to the end of June, 1927, 1,151 individual prisoners have been detained undat its 
provisions. Of the 997 who were released on probation, 622 have not been returned 
and, so far as is known, have not been reconvicted in any other State. At the 
30th June, 1927, the number under indeterminate detention was .213. The 
Report of the Indeterminate Sentences Board states that, allowing for those who 
were recommitted as a precautionary measure while in the indeterminate stage, as well 
as for those who were convicted on some minor charge after many years of Sresdiom 
the percentage of successful results approximates 75. It is claimed that this figure compares 
favourably with that obtained under the Borstal system in England. Section 516 of the 
Crimes Act provides for the application of the indeterminate sentence under prescribed 
conditions to persons who have been convicted on three occasions at Courts of Pett 
Sessions. ‘The section is seldom applied, but it is believed that it could be employed with 
advantage in many cases not only so far as the offenders themselves are concerned but 
in the interests of the public. 


The Criminal Code Amendment Act of 1914, which makes provision for the 
detention and control of habitual criminals, was assented to in Queensland on the 3rd 
December, 1914, and the first cases in connexion therewith were dealt with in 1922, when 
2 prisoners were declared to be habitual criminals. Up to the end of 1926, 18 prisoners 
had been declared habitual criminals, of whom 4 had completed the definite portion of 
their sentence, all being in Brisbane prison. Two habitnals were discharged in 1925 ‘ 
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The provisions of the Habitual Criminals Amendment Act of 1907 were put into force 
in South Australia in 1909, and 25 criminals had been declared to be habitual offenders 
up to the end of 1926. Of these, 23 had been released after serving the indeterminate 
portion of their sentences. In Western Australia, under the Criminal Code Amendment Act 
of 1918, power is given to declare a prisoner after a certain number of convictions to 
be an habitual criminal. The number under preventive detention on the 30th June, 
1927, was 31, and the total number dealt with since the passing of the Act was 193. 
During the period in which the Habitual Criminals and Offenders Act of 1907 (now 
Indeterminate Sentences Act 1921) has been in force in Tasmania, 141 prisoners have 
been released under its provisions, and the results, according to the Sheriff, have been 
satisfactory, only four prisoners having defaulted. The Indeterminate Sentences Act 
came into operation during 1924, and since then four prisoners have been discharged. 
under its provisions. none of whom up to the end of 1926 had relapsed into crime. 


The Comptroller-General cf Prisons in New South Wales points out that the system 
has exercised a wholesome deterrent effect on the criminal who is not a prisoner, while the 
Indeterminate Sentence Board in Victoria states that it has become impressed with 
the advantages which this form of sentence offers, both from a reformatory and deterrent 
standpoint, over the ordinary sentence. In New South Wales it is stated that while 
old associations and habits have in some cases proved too strong for the released 
“‘ habitual,” many of them have done well, and, generally, there is hope of reformation 
in the average prisoner other than the sexual offender. 


According to the Report of the English Prison Commissioners for the year 1925, 
however, the main value of preventive detention was considered to lie in the protection 
of the public rather than in the hope of any widespread reformation in the ranks of the 
professional criminal. 


4. Capital Punishment.—The table below gives the number of executions in each 
State during the period 1922 to 1926 :— 


EXECUTIONS, 1922 TO 1926. 


State. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 1926 
New South Wales .. ae Bie ‘Ss One 2 
Victoria .. # 43 es 1 ate 1 
Queensland ed a ne ie esabart ve 
South Australia af 3 re Pe ~ has ae . 
Western Australia .. sed cd 1 [nips 2 ee 2 a 
Tasmania .. fe = ere 1 ae 56 ae Ai 
Total aa a ee 3 iy dae) &, 3 


In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be dealt with in the 
lower or magistrates’ courts. With the growth of settlement, and the general amelioration 
in social and moral conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may 
be remarked that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian 
States, the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries 
are reputed to be loth to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence 
of death will be pronounced. : 

Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act of 1922, capital punishment was abolished 
in Queensland. 

During the period 1861 to 1880 the annual average number of executions in Australia 
was 9, from 1881 to 1900 the average was 6, for the period 1901 to 1910 the figure was 
4, from 1911 to 1920 it was 2, while the average for the last six years was less than 2. 
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§ 4, Prisons. 


1. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners, 1926.—The table below shows the number 
of prisons in each State, the accommodation therein, and the number of prisoners in 
confinement at the end of 1926 :— 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION AND PRISONERS, 1926. 


! 


| Accommodation in— Prisoners 
ber of t 
State. | Peaaee Banataial End of 
Cells. Wards. | Year. 
in dF Ue : By : | 
New South Wales .. be a 24 (a) 2,194 | 7 1,429 
Victoria .. te ate se 14 1,290 | 400 915 
Queensland Se ar ee vee 551 86 366 
- South Australia .. ne ba 183 622 422 | 326 
Western Australia .. “E Pi 22 | 669 848 208 
Tasmania .. Ait ee, ee 1 130 | ae 81 
Northern Territory BA Ey | 3 | sie 54 2 
| | -} | 
Total hy ros g0b ye Sheth (SE Hey Belay be Pea 


(a) Total accommodation. 


’ The figures refer to prisoners under sentence and are exclusive of aborigines. 


2. Prisoners in Gaol, 1922 to 1926.—The number of prisoners in gaol at the 31st 
December in each of the years 1922 to 1926 is given below. As stated above, the figures 
refer to prisoners under sentence, and are exclusive of aborigines. A separate line is added 
in each instance showing the proportion per 10,000 of the population. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL, 1922 TO 1926. 


State. | 1922. | 1998. _lg24. 1925. 1926. 
New South Wales ey | Ayr ) = ee | 1,404 ) aay 
Victoria x sy prone Beek meiees hte pee Ns 
Queensland... Ey sheen eva | Pie Mas Eis legr-ba keys jes = 
South Australia i Poe ler eke ere rely 
Western Australia Seated | ae e ae as ~ 
eS nmi #, te 2.9 3.7 3.4 | a | 3°8 
Northern Territory At Pneien ie eee ae | ae | ae 

Total .,{ Number .. | 2,950 | 2,957 | 2,928 | 3,191 | 3,327 


“\ Proportion | 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.4 


The proportion to population of prisoners in gaol under sentence has risen slightly 
in Australia during the last five years, but, if the comparison be carried farther back, 


the position is seen to be more favourable, the proportion in 1891 being as high as 
16 per 10,000. : 


3. Improvement of Penological Methods.—(i) New South Wales. During recent 
years Australia, in common with most other civilized countries, has introduced considerable 
modifications and improvements in methods of prison management. Under the old system, 
punishment partook more or less of the character of reprisal for wrongdoing, and the idea 
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of constituting the prison as a reformative agency was in the background. But in recent 
years there has been an earnest attempt at effecting a moral reformation in the unfortu- 
nates who lapse into crime. This aspect of prison management has been specially promi- 
nent in New South Wales. A short account of the reorganization of the prison system in 
this State appeared in the earlier Year Books, but considerations of space preclude 
its repetition here. At the present time it is found that good results have followed 
the principles of scientific classification and restricted association of prisoners, together with 
the provision of separate institutions for the treatment of inebriates. Until recently the 
prison authorities were confronted with a difficult problem arising from the fact that so 
little could be done in the case of short-sentenced prisoners, but the passing of the Crimes 
Act of 1924, alluded to previously, under which such persons could, after repeated convic- 
tions, be declared “‘ habituals,”’ and assuch liable to reformative detention, will, it is hoped, 
lead to considerable improvement. Special efforts are put forward to provide reproductive 
work of a regular and intelligent nature, and for the year 1926-7 the value of the prisoners’ 
labour amounted tu £86,000, as compared with £35,000 in 1913. Very few skilled trades- 
men are received into gaol, the great majority of prisoners being unskilled at any trade, and 
many being drunkards, vagrants, and physical and moral degenerates. At the chief peni- 
tentiaries for mules and females in the metropolis, a careful classification of prisoners is 
carried out, and provision is made for the treatment of special cases at some of the larger 
country gaols. Young first offenders are employed at the Emu Plains Prison Farm, and 
first offenders over the age of 25 years are drafted to the Prisoners’ Afforestation Camp at 
Tunsurry, on the Manning River. Both of these institutions have given very satisfactory 
results. The total area set apart for afforestation is 3,380 acres, of which about two- 
thirds have been planted. About 200,000 pine seedlings were raised in 1926, and over 
2,000,000 trees, some exceeding 50 feet in height, are flourishing. The Department 
receives the benefit of advice and assistance from the Forestry Commission, and has 
opened another large area at Mila, Bombala, where younger prisoners will be accommo- 
dated. The Shaftesbury Inebriate Institution was established in 1915 for the treatment 
of non-criminal inebriates, and in the following year provision was made for the accommo- 
dation and treatment of voluntary paying guests. Suitable cases from the Long Bay 
prison are transferred to the Shaftesbury Institution. 


In many instances prisoners received into the gaols are found to be suffering from 
contagious diseases, and, under the Prisoners Detention Act such persons may be 
detained until cured. It is found also that many persons who commit crimes are mentally 
unbalanced, and need curative rather than punitive treatment. Careful investigation of 
the mental condition of all prisoners is conducted at the observation ward in the 
Penitentiary. 

Amongst other improvements introduced during the last few years were the relieving 
of the monotony of the non-working hours at week ends by the provision of concerts, lectures, 
and suitable picture shows at the principal gaols, by more open-air exercise on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays, and by the supply of a greater variety of interesting books and 
magazines to the prison libraries. These libraries now contain over 24,000 volumes. 
Prisoners are encouraged to take up courses of study likely to be of service to them on their 
discharge, writing materials are provided, and, within reason, the text-books required 
are purchased for their use. Tutorial classes for young prisoners have been instituted, 
and the results so far have been very encouraging. As the Comptroller-General points 
out, these changes have been brought about, not from sympathy with the criminal, but 
as ordinary necessities to the wholesome functioning of the mind. In 1924 a revised 
dietary scale came into operation, under which prisoners are supplied with greater quantity 
and greater variety of food. 

In 1902 the system of finger-print identification of criminals was introduced, and in 
the following year bureaux were established in the various States for the exchange of 
records. Very successful results have attended the introduction of the system. 


Allusion may be made here to the excellent work performed by the Prisoners’ Aid 
Association, which has branches in the country towns where there are prisons. Members 
of the organization meet prisoners on their discharge, help in restoring hopeful cases to 
reputable relatives and friends, assist in obtaining situations, and generally maintain a 
friendly supervision over those in need of assistance. Fine work is being done by the 
chaplains and sisters of the various religious bodies, including the Salvation Army. 
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(ii) Victoria. In Victoria there is an excellent system of classificatiou and allocation 
of prisoners in various grades to different gaols, while at the important penal establishment 
at Pentridge careful segregation into several classes is carried out. First offenders are 
placed in the ‘‘special” division, and it is stated that very few of the prisoners 
in this class discharged from Pentridge are known to have been reconvicted. 
In common with the other States the latest humane methods of accommodation 
and prison treatment have for some time been employed. The younger prisoners 
spend a portion of each week day at school, and evening school or recreational classes are 
held from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. at the Reformatory. Voluntary classes for older prisoners have 
been formed by the Prisoners’ Aid Society. In addition, where the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made, well-behaved prisoners are allowed to take correspondence lessons from 
outside institutions. Text books, dictionaries, and books of reference are supplied on loan 
within reason to prisoners who desire to use them. An afforestation camp known as 
McLeod Settlement, French Island, was opened in 1916, and at the 3lst December, 1926, 
there were 35 inmates. In addition to the work of afforestation, portion of the land has 
been laid down in crops, and some attention given to poultry and pig-keeping. It is stated 
that the experiment has resulted in improvement both in demeanour and physique of 


prisoners, and in many cases has led to a return to honest citizenship. A farm has been _ 


established about 3 miles from the prison at Castlemaine with provision for 14 inmates, 
while others are taken to and fro daily. The number in confinement at the end of 
December, 1926, was 70. The orchard planted in connexion with the farm contains about 
1,000 fruit trees. A large number of poultry is kept, and provision has been made for 
practical instruction in farming, carpentering and other work which will help in securing 
employment for prisoners on release. 


The results of intelligence tests carried out at the Castlemaine Reformatory 
show a considerable amount of mental deficiency, particularly amongst sexual offenders. 
Further tests in regard to larger numbers of the latter class will, however, be necessary to 
determine whether mental deficiency is characteristic of this class. 


Under the Venereal Diseases Act, prisoners where necessary receive medical treatment, 
and after release the treatment where required is continued outside the prison at places 
gazetted by the Health Department. Provision is also made for dental attention where 
necessary, the treatment being free if the prisoner is unable to pay or to make arrangements 
for payment. 


As mentioned previously, the Indeterminate Sentences Board advocate the 
application of the indeterminate sentence in the case of the habitual petty offender. 


Aid is given to discharged prisoners by the Salvation Army and by various church 
organizations and welfare committees. 


(iii) Queensland. Queensland prisons have been considerably modernized during 
the last few years. Amongst recent reforms may be mentioned the provision of a separate 
institution at Brisbane for long-sentence prisoners, and the extension of the principle of 
classification and separation. Juvenile offenders, i.e., those between the ages of 16 and 21 
years, are kept apart from other prisoners and treated in accordance with the latest refor- 
mative methods. Many of the prisoners received, both in the adult and junior stage, 
come from the ranks of the idle, the thriftless, and the unskilled, and efforts are made to 
teach these some useful calling, and to help them to form habits of industry. It has been 
found in Queensland, as is the case elsewhere, that very few skilled workmen are criminals. 
The penal establishment at St. Helena has been converted into a farm colony, and well 
conducted prisoners receive special treatment there during the later stages of their sent- 
ences. Greater facilities have been provided for the instruction of prisoners in trades which 
will afford them a means of earning a livelihood on their release, and the prison libraries 
have been replenished with useful and interesting literature. The cells in the principal 
prisons have been provided with lights, and prisoners are allowed to read and study up to 
a reasonable hour at night. Under the provisions of the Health Act, prisoners suffering 
from venereal disease may be detained until danger of infection has ceased. 


Excellent work in aid of discharged prisoners is carried on by the Salvation Army, 
while the ‘‘ William Powell Home,” through its secretary, renders valuable service. 
The Comptroller-General, in his Report for the year 1926, draws attention to the need 
of an organized State system of assisting released prisoners. 
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(iv) South Australia.—The present system of gaol administration was drafted mainly 
on English and European lines by the late W. R. Boothby, C.M.G., and has since been as 
far as possible adapted to modern penological procedure. At the Yatala Labour Prison, 
which is the largest in the State, the prisoners are graded into three classes—first 
offenders, second offenders, and old offenders, the various classes being kept apart. 
Declared inebriates under ‘‘ The Convicted Inebriates Act 1913” are as a rule received 
at the Adelaide Gaol and thence transferred to the Institution at Gladstone. During 
the year 1924 new regulations were introduced chiefly with the view to encourage 
prisoners to take greater interest in the results of their labour. Industrious prisoners 
are able to earn monetary payment, and are allowed to remit a portion of their earnings 
to dependents in need of pecuniary help, A more liberal dietary scale has been introduced, 
and well-conducted prisoners are allowed to supplement this from their earnings. Permits 
are granted to prisoners to earn money by working in their cells at night. Facilities are 
afforded to help prisoners who desire to improve themselves educationally, and greater 
provision has been made for recreation. Under the amending Prisons Act of 1924, 
prisoners who have completed not less than half their sentences may apply for conditional © 
release. Up to the end of 1926, a total of 30 prisoners had been so released, of whom 
2 had their certificates revoked. Special district probation officers have been appointed, 
who visit and assist all persons released on probation. 


Various religious organizations devote attention to the periodical visiting of prisoners 
in the gaols, while fine work is done by the Prisoners’ Aid Association in helping released 
prisoners to obtain employment, or return to their homes in other States. 


(v) Western Australia. A Royal Commission in 1911 recommended the adoption of 
various reforms in connexion with the prison system of Western Australia. The bulk of 
these were carried out, and included, amongst other things, an extension of the principle 
of separate treatment, improvement in prisoners’ dietary scale, more satisfactory arrange- 
ments in regard to remission of sentences, and better conditions in regard to hours of labour, 
leave of absence, etc., for the staff. Amongst other improvements introduced may be 
mentioned the grant of an eight hours’ day to officers, enlargement and improved hygiene 
of cells, additional library facilities, assistance to discharged prisoners by provision of rail- 
way passes and monetary aid, appointment of committees to look after the welfare of 
discharged prisoners, and the remodelling of the “mark” system. Under the Prisons 
Act Amendment Act of 1918 a portion of Fremantle Prison was set aside as a reformatory 
prison in 1919, and first offenders are kept separate from other prisoners. Provision is 
also made for the appointment of an Indeterminate Sentences Board, and conditions are 
laid down under which prisoners may be released on probation or parole. <A State Prison 
Farm has been established on a site at Pardelup and good-conduct prisoners may be 
transferred there from Fremantle. The farm covers an area of 3,300 acres and the first 
inmates were transferred thereto in 1927. 

The Prison Gate Committee affords assistance to discharged prisoners by finding 
work and helping in other ways. 


(vi) Tasmania. The number of convicted prisoners in confinement in Tasmanian 
gaols at the end of 1926 was 81. The completion of alterations to the Hobart gaol has 
facilitated the classification of offenders, and afforded greater opportunities for teaching 
trades. Youthful offenders are kept apart from ordinary prisoners. 


(vii) Psychology of the Criminal. The Director of the State Psychological Clinic at 
Hobart recently stated that an examination of the prisoners in Hobart Gaol showed that 
nearly two-thirds were “‘ deviates” from the normal, and he stressed the necessity for 
devising means for the discovery and possible correction of abnormal tendencies in 
childhood. He alluded also to the connexion between brain development and mental 
development, and pointed out that in Hobart Gaol 84 per cent. of the defectives were 
small-headed. In the Prisons Report for New South Wales for the year 1925 the 
Visiting Surgeon to the State Penitentiary remarks ; ‘‘ The majority of cases that have come 
under my observation this year are undoubtedly persons below the normal standard of 
mentality, and the question always arises,.are they mentally responsible or no? 
Attention is also drawn to the fact that many adult criminals are mentally and morally 
under the age of discretion. Intelligence tests conducted at the Pentridge Gaol, 
Melbourne, in 1924-5 showed a percentage of 61 in the sub-normal stage. 
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§ 5. Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—The transactions of the lower courts on the civil side during 
each of the last five years)are given in the table hereunder. As pointed out previously, 
the jurisdiction of the courts is by no means uniform in the various States :-— 


LOWER COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1922 TO 1926. 


State. * 1922, | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 1926, 
Aa 
New South Wal Cases No. | 38,828 48,760 | 53,997 | 70,798 | 77,365 
Cag torag aiy s, Amount £ | 163,803 | 198,558 | 220,442 | 249,418 | 288.735 
one Cases No. | 47,140 | 58.502 | 73,264 | 82,589 | 90,299 
as Amount £ | 295,697 | 413,417 | 497,833 | 552,788 | 611,528 _ 
Rae er Cases No. | 16,023 | 18,329) 17,607) 17,226 | 18,255 
ney Amount £ | 122,684 | 155,314 | 178,018 | 189,742 | 218,743 
; Cases No. | 23,030 | 25,839 | 29,101 | 33,650 | 36, 
South Australia. { (68 1% | 193'569 | 149.217 | 182930 | 197,924 209,658 
; (Cases No. | 15,991 | 16,649 18,705 | 21,029 | 21,626 
Western Australia. -.\ Amount £ | 71.457 | 76,208 91,100 | 97,415 | 118,044 
Patti Cases No.| 7,246) 7,879 7,950} 10,332 | 10,248 
a dae Amount £ | 59,137 | 57,014 | 62,234 | 73,415 | 76,272 
Total Cases No. | 148,258 | 175,958 | 200,624 | 235,624 | 253,906 
Amount £ | 836,347 1,042,728 1,232,557 |1,360,702 |1,522,979 


The figures just given represent the returns from Petty Sessions Courts in New South 
Wales and Victoria, the Petty Debts Courts in Queensland, the Local Courts of South 
Australia and Western Australia, and the Courts of Requests in Tasmania. 


2. Superior Courts.—In the next table will be found the transactions on the civil 
side in the Superior Courts during each of the years 1922 to 1926. 


The New South Wales returns refer to the total amounts of judgments in the 
District Courts, and are exclusive of judgments signed in the Supreme Court, for which 
the amount is not available. 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1922 TO 1926. 


) | | 

State. 1o22. | 1928, |. 1024, | 1925. | 1926, 
Causes No.| 1,386| 1,557] 1,618; 1,563| 1,786 
New South Wales ..1 amount £ | 500,862 | 578,774 | 269,327 | 257211 | 274,605 
Plas Euuseanatta! 863 996 | 1,041 | 1,032 1,076 
{Amount £ | 213,697 287,145 9035140 | 341,184 330,647 
‘auses No, 87 245 225 242 274. 
Queensland *VAmount £21,914 17,645 | 9,861 13,114 | 16,168 
A uses No, 55 146 174 178 
South:Australia) -. {Amount ¢| 10,300) 3,993; 7,654 64,821 | 56,664 
. aba Ne 195 205 272 300 320 
Western Australia .-| amount £ | 40,119 | 34,207| 87,495 | 87,653 | 53,573 
nlbe delet __ {Causes No. 474 525 548 634 611 
Amount £ | 28,952 | 30,127 | 42,624 |. 26,667 | 24,914 
Total _, {Causes No.| 3,160 588 | 3,850| 3,945 | 4,245 
Amount £| 815,744 | 901,821 | 710,101 | 790,650 | ‘756,571 
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& 3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.=The number of divorces and judicial separa- 
tions in each State during the period 1922 to 1926 is shown below. The figures refer in 
the case of divorces to decrees made absolute in each year and include decrees for nullity 
ef marriage. 


DIVORCES AND: JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1922 TO 1926, 


| 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, | 10926. 
| 
— == = = « 
S | : | cl ae sea Poe = 
: at wd) ale a é : 
S | 2 _= " | — 5 = | a g D AS) 
ab | Sel Sele sels peed Boss poke] ey 
eusielg Set xevily Si avibuliser) oid bas Eaateeriars a4 2a 
Pree Cat eee eh Ser erect es Se ee 
| Ajls65a/-6 18a! & | 48] A | Re] A | 5a 
= = = = |= = =| —| - = |= = 
| | 
New South Wales . | 684 Oe 7S0 plete 6BRa) = tb Od 11 | 834 12 
Victoria . |. 876 2} 429 2| 407; 1] 455) 3) 468 2 
Queensland 2 47 | eee 2] 105 } 85 P| ASN aE 
South Australia s ee 6 eee 90) .. Vive 1 all eas ae 71 1 
Western Australia .. ae Sale tee LOLS Meet ee BON ee CAS he |) hy 
Tasmania .. a tal Ded we 29 | 20 | POST leas. 34]. 
Northern Territory unit | 
Nee — > Hh - 
| | ‘ | | | | 
Total = }1,826 | 12/1,463.| 17 | 1,536 | 8 | 1,854 16 | 1,633 16° 


The average annual number of divorces and judicial separations in Australia at 
‘decennial periods from 1871 to 1920 and during the sexennium 1921-26 was as follows :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS.—AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1926. 


1871-1880. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10. 1911-20. 1921-26. 
Averages .. 29 70 358 401 707 1,564, 


The bulk of the divorces and judicial separations refer to New South Wales and 
Victoria, the Acts of 1899 and 1889 in the respective States having made the separation 
of the marriage tie comparatively easy. In some statistical works it is customary to 
compare the divorces in any year with the marriages in the same year. The comparison 
is, however, quite valueless, as there is no necessary connexion between the figures. 


4. Probates.—The number of probates and letters of administration granted, 
together with the value of the estates concerned, are given below for each State for the 
period 1922 to 1926 :— 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1922 TO 1926. 


State, 1922. | 1928. 1924. 1925. 1926, 

* bE ated ae drainer “ 15,444°878 16,420°860 17,970°885 18,900/924 | 18,138/138 
Victoria _f Number 6,445 6,283 5,540 5,204 | 5,863 
POY aks Mey oat Rosin ome ma TM Merrit! 
South Australia Vit 8 aay ae a aekahat omoeedit  teae |) LTR 
"1 Value £ | 3,683,202 | 4,043,547 | 4,065,615 | 4,366,425 | 4,182,041 

Ber oo A ovame o79214 1,858,846 1,680,479 1724797 1,807'680 
iar reee: My i. Value “e 1,211,764 | 1,283,638 1,281,008 1,262,108 1,412,548 
Neate os a Farue £ 54tL | 6,008 27,088 10,246 23,840 
ea ik + Value ! a 87,555°768 417871080 41,074,687 42,840 '462 44,658°782 
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5. Bankruptcies.—(i) General. The returns in bankruptey during each of the last 
five years are given in the fullowing table. 

For severa] reasons comparisons drawn from these figures are of little value. In 
the first place, the statements of assets and liabilities are notably unsatisfactory, 
particularly in regard to the former. Then, again, there is wide dissimilarity in 
regard to the laws in force in the various States and the methods of procedure 
thereunder in connexion with bankruptcy. The figures quoted in the table exclude private 
arrangements in Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, and the liquidations 
and comppsitions in Queensland and Tasmania. 

The Bankruptcy Act (No. 37 of 1924) and the Bankruptcy Act (No. 3 of 1927) passed 
by the Commonwealth Parliament provide for the transfer of jurisdiction in Bankruptcy 
to the Commonwealth, and the regulations under these acts have been gazetted. 


BANKRUPTCIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


| } 


State. | 1922. 1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Number .. | 481 668 668 716 | 781 
New South Wales .. 4 Liabilities £ | 440,856 659,314 | 742,079 $78,708 736,149 
Assets £ 251,185 282,657 303,315 | 438,796 | 353,028 
Number .. 322 414 | 520 563 683 
Victoria .. 4 Liabilities £ 349,118 323,540 504,678 446,438 493,428 
Assets £) 189,016 152,602 | 311,290 249.251 | 224,316 
Number .. 148 204 | 247 275 | 267 
Queensland. . .. 4 Liabilities £ | 90,790 109,211 184,979 170,053 207,061 
‘Assets £ | 42,012 | 55,185 | 76,462 100,259 | 94,795 
Number .. | 110 | 137 | 167 161 | 213 
South Australia .. + Liabilities £ 158,987 178,632 262,959 344,542 | 341,113 
. Assets £ 102,738 | 116,338} 167,982 236,713 195.594 
Number .. 36 | 41 44 44 | 60 
Western Australia .. < Liabilities £ | 36,510 | 50,449 36,488 37,962 | 51,451 
Assets £ | 16,961 24,018 23,388 11,219 | 37.785 
Number .. | 1 7 3 7 | ae 
Tasmania .. 4 Liabilities £ 1,170 7,685 1,705 8,577 | 6,867 
Assets £ is 4,337 | 692 3,460 | 1394 
Number .. 2 2 | 1 = BEA 

Northern Territory .. Liabilities £ | 175 141 (a) ot / (a) 

Assets £ oe | 40 | (a) cx / (a) 

| 
i) 
Number .. 1,100 1,472 | 1,650 | 2,012 
Total .. .. 4 Liabilities £ | 1,077,606 | 1,393,972 | 1,732,888 es | 1,896069 
Assets £ 601,912 635,172 | "883,759 1,039,698 | 906,912 
| 


. (a) Not stated. 


; In consequence of amendments in the returns made by the Crown law authorities 
in Tasmania, considerable alterations became necessary in the totals for that State for 
the years 1922 to 1925, and these involved corresponding changes i 

5 s n the regate : 
Australia for the same years. i sien’ + om 


(ii) Deeds of Arrangement, etc. The figures given above are, as explained, exclusive 
of private arrangements. For New South Wales the returns show that no compositions 
were effected in 1926. In Victoria during 1926 the deeds of arrangement numbered 204 
the declared liabilities and assets being £287,767 and £222,693 respectively. Tiquidations 
under the Insolvency Act in Queensland numbered 21, the total liabilities and assets 
amounting to £53,644 and £38,583 respectively. In South Australia, 226 compositions 
were arranged during the year. Under the Bankruptcy Amendment Act of 1898, 13 
compositions, 12 schemes of arrangement, and 64 deeds of assignment were mage in 
Western Australia, hut particulars regarding the liabilities and assets involved are not 
available. In Tasmania, 34 liquidations, involving liabilities £17,363 and assets £15,561, 


rue compositions, involving liabilities £13,322 and assets £4,273, were arranged during 


6. High Court of Australia.—Under the provisions of sectio 
Constitution Act, the judicial power of the Cori bacaiiek is ares : hata Reery 
Court, called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the panda 
creates or invests with federal jurisdiction,. The Federal High Court possesses both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. The powers of the Court are defined in Chapter IIT 
of the Constitution Act and in the Judiciary Acts of 1903-26. At .present he Court 


ee 
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consists of a Chief Justice and six other judges. Sittings of the Court are held in the 
capitals of the various States us occasion may require. The following statement shows 
the transactions of the High Court for the qninquennium 1922-26 :— 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COURT.—TRANSACTIONS, 1922 TO 1926. 


i 
Items. } 1922, | 1993. 1924, | 1925, | 1926. 


I. ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 


\ } 

Number of writs issued. ve 183 BQ Vo 4 BB: 
Number of causes entered for trial a 30 ilisy | 7 | 2 La 25 
Verdicts for plaintiffs hs - 6 5 | 4 8 6 
Verdicts for defendants it Ags | 9 1 | 1 | 3 | 6 
Otherwise disposed of aad 61 9 | 2 | 10 13 
Amount of judgments se -. | £18,579 £5,525 (£23,724 pert alo | £6,018 

{ 

Il. APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 

re | 2 | | 
Number of appeals set down for hearing | 96 | 72, | 101 | 76 | 80 
Number allowed We eee | 39 | 27 | 39 24 36 
Number dismissed .. 33 “dai 48 | 35 | 46 34 38 
Otherwise disposed of ci - | 9 | 10 | 16 | 18 | 6 

III. Amount oF Frees COLLECTED. 

{ { iM | : 

Amount in each year a Bt | £802 | £586 | £789 | £1,185 | £1,057 


During the year 1926 the Court dealt also with other matters as follows :— 


Appeals from Assessments under the Taxation Assessment Acts 22 


Special cases stated for the opinion oi the Full Court 
Applications for Prohibition .. Fic sis as si 


7. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.—A more or less detailed — 
tion of this Court, which was established under the 


statement regarding the opera 
provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904-26, will be 


found in Chapter XIII. 


§ 6, Cost of Administration of Justice. 


ble below shows the expenditure from 


1. Expenditure by the States.—The ta 
ast five years in connexion with the 


Consolidated Revenue during each of the 1 y i 
administration of justice in each of the States. Expenditure on police and on prisons 


are given on separate lines. With regard to the figures quoted for ‘* other” expenditure, 
a slight ailowance has to be made for the fact that some extraneous expenditure has 
been included which it was found impossible to disentangle from the total, but the amount 


is in no instance large. 
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STATE EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE, 1922 TO 1926. 


H 
State. 1922. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
| 


as ti £ £ = 
{Police | 1,205,557 | 1,219,244 | 1,317,320 1,331,978 | 1,370,659 
New South Wales..<~ Gaols | 145,887 138,137 150,052 | 162,411 | 174,902 
Other 395,691 415,420 428,437 | 428,726 444 295 
Police 600,856 755,698 741,126 768,939 | 840,653 
Victoria .. ..* Gaols 80,363 101,233 99,732 | 117,577 | 114,397 
Other 233,452 252,995 259,626 | 265,748 | 285,321 
Police 455,519 461,446 497,484 554,879 563,391 
Queensland ..~ Gaols 34,068 | 38,239 | 39,874 44,255 
Other 144,341 149,492 170,350 | 190,495 175,264 
Police 216,109 221,635 246,646 250,915 | 263,857 
South Australia ..< Gaols 34,520 37,388 41,257 | 46,240 | 49 165 
Other 50,459 64,549 65,447 70,431 | 68,805 
Police 181,893 185,945 193,461 216,798 | 224,690 
Western Australia. .< Gaols 27,440 26,102 25,970 | 25,989 28,079 
Other 91,605 99,250 92,816 | 97,364 108,351 _ 
Police 77,096 78,313 81,318 | 84,340 88,725 
Tasmania ..< Gaols 9,643 9,475 9,426 9,446 10,858 
Other 32,921 33,487 38,381 | 37,680 37,001 
Police 16,011 16,070 17,923 19,004 19,656 


bs 
3 


Northern Territory a< Gaols 4,403 4,148 4,469 — 4,432 4,746 
Other 2,664 2,611 3,078 | 3,226 3,359 

Police | 2,753,041 | 2,938,351 | 3,095,278 | 3,226,853 3,371,631 

Total -+\ Gaols | 336,324 | 351,118 | 369,145 | 405,969 426,402 
Other | 951,133 | 1,017,804 | 1,058,135 | 1,093,670 | 1,122,396 


(a) See 2, Federal Expenditure, next page. 


The ise in expenditure during the last few years was due chiefly to increases in wages 
and salaries and heavier outlay on stores and supplies. 


For the purposes of comparison the figures in the table above have been reduced to 
a population basis, and the results are given in the table following :— 


_____ STATE EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE—PER HEAD, 1922 TO 1926. 


State. 1922. 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926 
ee “ _ & da. a % an, S. a. 
‘olice ll 0 Ibs Lpe4z 
New South Wales ..~ Gaols 1 4 kek iadé deen S | y 8 
ae 5 $ Set 3 10 3 £0. a Sol0 
a olice 9 4 $11 ll 
’ Victoria es .. 4 Gaols 2 4,0 13) he : ; : 4 
phar 211 saat Se See 3 4 
olice; ll 7 ll 5 oO Tak i 12-31 12 17 
Queensland ..< Gaols 0°10 0 10 011 Orr 10 
Cas 8 3.8 tag | 465 4 0 
A , olice 5 8 5 2 é 
South Australia .. 4 Gaols 1 4 16 : 6 : : 3 
oti 5 0 2. 26 Bie B S ail 26 
; olice 7 10 6 Uy 
Western Australia ..% Gaols NTN ee We ‘1 5 q : sy : 
pate 3 4 ‘yeh tet o.38 5 9 
__ f Police a OiPhey p 764/47 9 8 5 
Tasmania sm 1. Gaols | 011 0 10 0 10 0 10 LO 
oe “4 0 3. 1 3.6 3G ou 6 
, ‘olice 2 90 6 |-99 7 104 5 
Northern Territory (a) ..< Gaols | 24 10 23 4 24 10 24 3 195 2 
Other 15 0 14 8 1 =l ite 8 17 10 
Police 9 9 10 3 10 6 10 9 Th 2 
Total Gaols ee i a} ulo.3 bond Im 5 
Other 3 6 3 6 8 eae | 328 Bit at!) 


(a) See 2 below, 
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Owing to the smallness of the white population, large area to be policed, and cost of 


supplies, transport, etc., the figures for the Northern Territory must necessarily appear 
somewhat abnormal. 


The total expenditure in connexion with the administration of justice in the various 
States has risen from 10s. per inhabitant in 1901 to 16s. 4d. in 1926. Police expenditure 
incressed by 5s. 5d. per head, the average for gaols by 3d. per head, while the expenditure 
on courts and the remaining machinery of justice increased by 8d. per head during the 
period. Increased salaries and allowances, and the heavier cost of materials and equipment 
were largely responsible for the rise in the rate per head during the last few years. 


2. Federal Expenditure.—(i) High Court. With the exception of that for tho 
Northern Territory, the expenditure shown in the foregoing tables is that incurred by 
the State Governments only, and does not include expenditure in connexion with the 
Federal High Court, which is given hereunder for the period 1921-22 to 1926-27 :— 


EXPENDITURE ON FEDERAL HIGH COURT, 1921-22 TO 1926-27, 


Year. Amount. | Year. Amount. 

4 pene 
1921-22 e hel 33, 770 1924-25 .. e .. | 34,769 
1922-23 .. Me -. | 35,468 1925-26 .. 2 .. | 35,500 
1923-24 ' ’ ve 35,645 1926-27 .. - sero 


(ii) Total Expenditure. Other items of expenditure during 1926-27 by the 
Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Department include—Secretary’s office, £26,801 ; 
Crown Solicitor, £24,465 ; Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, £23,162; Public Service 
Arbitrator, £4,220 ; Investigation Branch, £10,189. Including the High Court expenditure, 
but excluding that in connexion with Patents and Copyright, the total expenditure by 
the federal law authorities in 1926-27 amounted to £150,392. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. 


§ 1. Introductory. 

1. General.—Charity and charitable effort in Australia may be classified under three 
headings, viz. :—(a) State; (b) public; (c) private. To the first belong all institutions 
wholly provided for by the State, such as the principal hospitals for the insane in the 
various States, the Government hospitals in Western Australia, and the Government 
asylums for the infirm in New South Wales. The second class comprises public 
institutions of two kinds, viz. :—(i) those partially subsidized by the State or State 
endowed, but receiving also private aid, and (ii) those wholly dependent upon private 
aid. To the former division belong such institutions as the principal metropolitan 
hospitals. In the latter are included institutions established and endowed by individuals 
for the benefit of the needy generally. All charitable movements of a private character 
are included in the third group. A more or less accurate statistical account is possible 
in classes (a) and (5), but in regard to (c) complete tabulation is, for obvious reasons, 
impossible. Owing to differences in the method and date of collection and tabulation, 
it is impossible to bring statistics of charitable institutions to a common year. 

No poor-rate is levied in Australia, and Government aid without return is required 
only for the aged and disabled. Moreover, although Old-age Pensions, Invalid Pensions, 
and Maternity Allowances are paid by the Commonwealth, the payments are looked 
upon rather in the light of a citizen’s right than as a charity. Reference to these matters 
will be found in § 6 and 7 of Chapter VIII. “ Finance.” 

From time to time relief funds have been organized for famine-stricken countries 
in various parts of the world, or for places where plagues, flood, fire, or earthquake have 
shown the need of urgent relief. Special funds were also raised for persons disabled or 
bereaved through war. Complete statistical information in regard to these forms of 
charity is not, however, available. It may be mentioned that the daily Press frequently 
accepts the duty of collectorship in charity appeals. In regard to subscriptions to the 
various patriotic funds which were instituted in consequence of the war, the total for 
Australia is estimated to exceed £12,500,000 sterling. 


§ 2. The Larger Charities of Australia. 


1. Hospitals——(i) General. All the State capitals have several large and well- 
equipped hospitals, and there is at least one in every important town. In large cehtres 
there are hospitals for infectious diseases, consumptives, women, children, incurables, etc. 


(ii) Principal Hospitals in each State. The particulars given herein refer to general 
hospitals at latest available date, and include all institutions affording general hospital relief. 

(a) New South Wales. A Government hospital, with a staff of 32 medical officers 
and accommodation for about 720 patients, is established at Little Bay, near Sydney. 
Altogether, there are 4 hospitals for women, 1 for women and children, and 3 for children 
in the metropolis. The Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, with a medical staff of 90 and 
with 584 beds, is the largest metropolitan subsidized institution. Amongst other large 
metropolitan hospitals may be mentioned the Sydney Hospital, with a medical staff of 
69 and with 415 beds, St. Vincent’s with 58 doctors and 220 beds, and Lewisham with 
46 medical attendants and 292 beds, In extra-metropolitan areas the Waterfall Hospital 
for Consumptives, which is a Government institution, provides accommodation for 419 
patients. The Newcastle Hospital has 188 beds and a medical staff of 21. At the 
Carrington Convalescent Home at Camden there is provision for 110 patients. The 
hospital in the Broken Hill district can accommodate 186. Upwards of 300,000 out- 
patients received treatment at the various hospitals. 

(6) Victoria. There are several large metropolitan hospitals in Victoria. The largest 
of these, the Melbourne Hospital, has 358 beds, while attendances of outpatients for 
the latest year available numbered 265,000; the Alfred Hospital had 340 beds, out- 
patients’ attendances numbered 201,000; the Austin Hospital for Incurables had 294 
beds, St. Vincent’s 120, and the Homeopathic 73. Amongst the country institutions, 
Bendigo had 222 beds, Geelong 162, and Ballarat 202. 7 

(c) Queensland. Of the metropolitan hospitals, the largest is the Brisbane General, 
whigh can accommodate 384 patients. The Children’s Hospital has 260 beds, the 
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Diamantina 176, and the Mater Misericordiw 127, The larger country hospitals are 
those at Toowoomba, Ipswich, Townsville, Rockhampton, Bundaberg, Cairns, Charters 
Towers, and Maryborough. 


(d) South Australia. Including the Consumptive Home and Infectious Diseases 
Block, the Adelaide Hospital can accommodate a total of 580 patients. The average 
daily number of patients in 1926 was 422, and the number in hospital at the end of 
the year was 374. 


(e} Western Australia. In the metropolis 5,206 cases were treated at the Perth 
Hospital in 1926, 1,882 at the Perth Children’s Hospital, and 1,624 at the King 
Edward Maternity Hospital. At Fremantle Hospital the cases treated numbered 1,388, 
at Kalgoorlie 909, at Northam 766, and at Collie 547. 


(f) Tasmania, There are well-equipped general hospitals in Hobart and Launceston. 
The former can accommodate 250 patients, with additional verandah accommodation if 
required, and the latter has 253 beds. Hospitals for women have been established 
in both centres, and there is a sanatorium for consumptives at New Town. Outside 
the metropolitan area there are institutions in, the important country centres, the 
principal being the Devon Cottage, and the Lyell District Hospitals. 


(g) Northern Territory. In addition to the hospitals at Darwin and Pine Creek, 
supplies of medicines and first aid are available to outlying stations. 


(iii) Number, Staff, and Accommodation, 1926. Details regarding the number of 
hospitals, staffs, and accommodation for the year 1926, or nearest available year, are 
given in the appended table :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—NUMBER, STAFFS, AND ACCOMMODATION, 1926. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie, | Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. |N.Ter.| Total. 
< a / Bie eee [Seo : 
Number of Hospitals— | 
Government ‘ | 4 Ler A 3, 11 27 3} 3) 51 
Other s ue 157 53| 106) 34| 42 13 2 407 
| | oll 
i (ee al | 
Total ne 161) ad 109 45 69) 16 5 458 
Medical Staff— ote a | | al et ae sh oars 
“Males a oe 927) 114 270 159) 56, 46 1} 1.876 
Females te x 289 | 8 5 1 a As | 2 
2 ieee i oe mins — 
Total “4 1,216 114 278 164, 57 46 1 1,876 
Lo ie. y en Sb ae ee 
Nursing Staff and Attend- | | 
ants— | | | | | 
Males oe °° 104) 369 97 113) 3 2) 688 
Females ae oe 3,125, 983) 2,027) 890. 816! 238 12) 8,091 
Total “¢ 3,229 (a) 983) 2,396 987 929 241, + 14) 8,770 
ba wii esl es Pe ee ee 
or eam tg | 
umber of dormitories. | } | i 
3 wards, etc. a ae 5-44 458 691 386 301) 155 10) 3,228 
Capacity, in cubic feet (9,322,830 5,200,175 4,662,281 2,267,558 2,660,139/1,016,486) 31,600 25,161,069 
Number of beds, etc. .. 8,245) 3,902) 3,955 1,775) 2,015 809) 83 20,784 
Cubic feet to each bed 1,130) 1,333! 1,179, 1,277) 1,333 1,256 770 1,209 


(a) Victorian figures are exclusive of 912 nursing staff and 18 dispensing staff, sexes not available. 


(iv) Patients Treated. The table hereunder furnishes particulars respecting patients 
treated. In addition to the facilities provided in the ordinary wards, a considerable 
amount of accommodation for certain classes of cases is furnished in out-door or verandah 
sleeping places, and this can be augmented ; full particulars in connexion with these are 
not available. So far as the returns show, there were 1,229 out-door beds in Now 
South Wales, 149 in Queensland, 171 in South Australia, 58 in Western Australia, es 
in Tasmania, and 42 in the Northern Territory. These figures are not included in the 
totals given in the table below :— 
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GENERAL HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1926. 


| | 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | 5- Aust. Ww. Anst. | Tas. |N. Ter. Total. ; 
= . 
Indoor Relief: Persons | | | 
e— | ! | 5 
i ee. _. | 67,502 | 22,680 | 36,249 | 11,337 | 12,580 | 6,069 | 269 | 156.538 
Females... ** | 3601 | 17,249 | 23,885 | 10,640 | 9,225 | 6,423 | 123 | 131,046 
i | | ! 
Total _. | 131,003 | 39,829 | 60,184 | 21,077 | 21,755 | 12,492 | 392 | 287,582 
| ] | 
| ! — 
Inmates at beginning of | | | : 
‘ear— | | mgt = ey 
Males es + 9,977| 1,410| 1,755| 596 | 671 | 252 | 23 7,584 
Females. +. | 2681 | 988 | 1,143) 436 | 436 | 256 5 5,875 
Total . | 6,508 | 2,878 | 2,808 | 1,082) 1,107) 508, 28 | -18,459 
| | | | 
Admissions and Re-admis- | | =| | : 
iio during yeat— 64,625 | 21,170 | 34,494 | 10,996 | 11,859 | 5,817 246 | 149,207 
Female 0 -+ | 0°870 | 16,281 | 22,745 | 10,410 | 8,779 | 6,167 | 118 | 125,370 
: fo | | | | 
| 
Total _. | 125,495 | 37,451 | 57,239 | 21,406 | 20,638 | 11,984 864 | 274,577 
: 
Digcharges—Recovered: | 47,935 | 18,715 | 81,689 | 6,550 | @279) 4,974 | 219 | 116,012 
Rorialca ae “+ | 48,279 | 14,702 | 21,119 | 7,188 | 5,901 5,437 101 | 102,677 
: | - 
| | | | 
Total _, | 95,914 \@ 83,417 | 52,758 | 13,688 | 12,180 | 10,411 320 218,688 
| ; | 
a re are a rosea) Swed He ake 2,988 | 4313) 6 i c 
Femaies enh eset *c ae 2,224 | 2,242 b “= ec 
Total - 1 eee) Up >» «| 5212 | 6,555 b |scen6 
Unrelieved or Incurable: i hes 
Males =: oe) e007 250 693 | 580 357 ie 4,328 
- Females ae ae 1,700 186 427 409 | 231 | 484 i 3,437 i 
= = 
‘Total - .. | 3,697 | © 486] 1,120 989 | 588 935 cee 
tal 5 joe 
Rot stated or Indefinite : | ie < eo 
- Females... Se | Ades be), MAGLOS Maes 93 ! i 232 
=a a | 
Total 246 190 | ‘ 91 527 
Deaths— ‘ . | : 
Males oo Ul 2B97O01 B08Gyy, TO 793 831 315 | 19 9,944 
Females ** | 2,580} 1,205 | 1,085 503 413 226 6 | 5,968 : 
. | | ; 
| a * * 
Total .. | ° 6,559 | 8,241 | 3,006 | 1,296 | 1,244 541 25 | 15,912 
| | 7 
‘Inmates at end of year— | 
‘ales me .. | 3,068 | 1,436 | 1,736 584 750 274 31 | 7,879 
Females .. | 2,824] 1,053 | 1,156 479 438 | 240 16 6,206 
Total +. | 5,802) 2,489 | 2,892 1,063 | 1,188 514 47 | 14,085 
Average Daily Number 
Resident— 
ea 53 os c ec e 636 684 254 29 ec 
Feinales is sa c c c 624 424 270 17 c 
Total .. | 6,862 | 2,476] 2,892) 1,160 | 1,108 524 46 c 
ee A pte te EE eee ee eee 
(a). Including relieved. (b) Included in recovered. In the case of ueensiand the totals 
exclusive of 210 males and 151 females removed to other institutions. ? {c) Not pega vii 
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(v) Summary for Five Years, 1922 to 1926. Returns for the last five years of the 
number of hospitals in Australia, admissions, patients treated, deaths, and expenditure, 
are given in the following table. Figures for general hospitals only are tabulated, since 
the working of “ special” institutions is not properly comparable with those which treat 
every class of case. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926, 


Particulars. 1922. 1923. | 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Number of institutions .. 424 426 | 435 450 458 
Number of beds .. oie 18,969 19,590 19,986 20,718 | 20,784 
Admissions during year .. 209,018 227,168 | 237,846 251,379 | 274,537 
Indoor patients treated .. 218,209 | 237,339 | 249,786 264,311 | 287,582 
Deaths os ays ste 13,485 14,637 | 14,784 15,125 15,912 
Expenditure * £ | 2,441,075 | 2,632,360 | 2,800,518 | 3,090,546 | 3,404,622 


In addition to those admitted to the institutions, there are large numbers of out- 
patients. The exact number of these cannot be given, but a rough estimate of distinot 
cases places the total at about 500,000. 


(vi) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure for the year 1926 
were as follow :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1926. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. N. Ter. Total. 
[Spe vom ha 9 at amma," sila Sle Tae > s re £ 
Revenue— | 
Fees of patients, etc. 211,942 81,460 | 105,005 | 76,630 | 74,559 | 32,610 700 | 582,906 
Government grants 751,497 | 106,824 | 257,662 | 233,359 | 107,942 | 50,476 5,693 | 1,513,453 
Other .. a 663,751 | 392,453 | 227,451 | 54,856 | 58,344 9,186 aia 1,406,041 
Total ao 1,627,198 | 580,737 | 590,118 | 364,845 | 240,845 | 92,272 6,393 | 3,502,400 
j _ ; — — 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and Main- 
tenance .. | 1,037,958 ; 396,865 | 591,155 | 234,897 | 226,274 67,537 4,733 | 2,559,419 
Buildings .. |(@)318,450 99,550 | 37,226 | 135,675 3,374 3,412 960 593,647 
Other .. a 158,821 27,636 24,225 | 11,503 7,742 | 21,629 a) 251,556 
Total a 1,510,229 | 524,051 | 652,606 | 382,075 | 237,390 92,578 5,693 | 3,404,622 


(a) Exclusive of Government Grants to new hospitals, £23,572. 


2. Benevolent and Destitute Asylums.—(i) General. There has been a great 
increase in recent years in the amount of aid provided for the aged. Two elements, 
each of them independent of the growth of population, have influenced this increase. 
One is, that the general age of the community has advanced—the large flow of immi- 
gration of sixty and seventy years ago having been mostly of persons in the prime 
of life; the other is the increased regard paid in all British communities to the 
well-being of the helpless. In Australia numerous establishments have been founded 
for the housing and protection of persons no longer able to care for themselves. 
The institutions are supported by Government and municipal aid, public subscriptions, 
charity performances, bequests, etc. ; and in many cases relatives of indigent and afflicted 
persons contribute to their maintenance. 

The impossibility of an entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all 
forms of charitable aid is especially marked in the case of benevolent institutions, since 
the conditions under which they have been established in the different centres in 
Australia have resulted in differences in the classes of cases treated by them. For 
example, in Western Australia, the Home for Destitute Women ipcludes a maternity 
ward, for which the statistics are not separately kept. Since the chief function of the 
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institution is aid to the destitute, it has been included amongst benevolent asylums. 
In Victoria, although several of the hospitals were also benevolent asylums, a separation 
was effected and asylum patients were transferred to appropriate institutions. In South 
Australia, the Destitute Asylum includes lying-in and children’s departments. 


(ii) Principal Institutions. The principal institutions of this nature in each State 
are as follows :— 

(a) Government Asylums for the Infirm, New South Wales. There are five asylums 
for the infirm maintained by the Government—four for men and one for women. 
Rookwood, the largest of these, had in 1924 an average number resident of 1,485, New- 
ington 707, Liverpool 631, and the Parramatta Homes 459. The State Labour Depot 
and Refuge at Randwick had 61 inmates. 


(b) Benevolent Asylums, Victoria. Exclusive of the asylums attached to hospitals, 
there are eight institutions in Victoria. The daily average of indoor patients approaches 
2,000, with about. 300 distinct cases of outdoor relief. Residents in the Old Colonists 
Homes in 1926 numbered 88. 


(c) Benevolent Asylums, Queensland. There are four institutions in Queensland, 
with 1,224 beds. The most important of these is at Dunwich (Stradbroke Island), and 
there are small institutions at Nundah, Rockhampton, and Toowoomba. The inmates of 
the four institutions in 1926 numbered about 1,700. 


(d) Homes for Aged, South Australia. At the Old Folks’ Home, Magill, there were 
450 inmates at the end of 1926, and 78 in the Aged Men’s Home, Beaumont. 


(e) Homes for the Destitute, Western Australia. There are two homes in Western 
Australia supported by public funds. The Old Men’s Home at Claremont had 611 
inmates at the end of 1926, and the Women’s Home, Fremantle, which receives children 
also, had 93 adult inmates. 


(f) Charitable Establishments, Tasmania. There are two principal Government 
charitable establishments in Tasmania. The New Town Infirmary and Consumptive 
Home had 230 beds, and the Home for Invalids, Launceston, had 31 beds in 1926. 


(iii) Revenue and Expenditure. Details regarding revenue and expenditure for the 
year 1926 are given in the following table :— 


Pivieniai. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. w. Aust Tas. | Total. 
———S — \" - _ - — B fas H — : 
i) eee eee ial uae yale! ts 
Revenue— | | ) 5 . 
Government aid .. | 150,702 | 33,495 | 52,462 | 19,316 | 9,750 | 10,290 | 276,015 
Municipal aid at thant etalypeaee ill ti oa ¥ Ae iG At ees 
Public subs., legacies, ete.| 1,736 | 16,884) 251 60}... Jord? 2SaBk 
Fees ps _. | 14,368 |23,142| .. | 3,904 |13,189| 4,876 | 59,479 
Other ie "* | “4957 | 9,896 | 3,016] 395] ... | L201 | 18,855 
| 7 | ‘ "7 = ; | 
Total .. | 171,063 | 84,298 | 55,729 | 23,675 | 22,939 | 16,457 | 374,161 
rx: af 
Expenditure— | 
Buildings .. .. | 2,583 | 5,100 74 | 3,159 
i sy ; f x 269 5 
Maintenance. . -. 162,756 | 64,330 | 54,996 | 14,956 | 23,939 | 12,806 aries 
Other es | | 6,255 6,092} 447| 6164) .. | 3,382] 21,380 
Ahi af: 
Total _. | VTI,544 | 74,522 | 55,517 | 24,269 | 23,939 | 16,457 | 366,248 
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3. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc.—(i) General. The organization of charitable 
effort varies greatly in regard to orphans and waifs. In many institutions, shelter-and 
some form of industrial training are offered to destitute children of all classes whether 
orphans or not, while some of those styled orphanages do not confine their relief strictly 
to orphans. The expenditure on orphanages in 1926 was approximately £200,000. 


(ii) Principal Institutions. The principal institutions in each State are as 
follows :— 


(a) New South Wales. The care of destitute and neglected children is entrusted 
to the State Children’s Relief Board, whose officers supervise the welfare of the children 
and the treatment of them by those to whom they are boarded out. Provision is made 
for instruction in various trades and callings. 


There are also orphanages, farm homes, country homes for children, etc., with 
upwards of 2,000 children under care. 


There are several reformatories and industrial schools maintained by the State. At 
the Industrial School and Training Home for Girls there were on 31st December, 
1925, 130 pupils. At the Farm Home for Boys, Gosford, there were 111 on the 
roll at the end of the year. 


(6) Victoria. There are ten orphanages in Victoria, with 1,726 beds. The daily 
average number of inmates in 1925-26 was 1,688. The expenditure in the same year 
was £78,248. 


At the end of 1926 there were two industrial and four reformatory schools in the 
State. Of these, one in each class is wholly controlled by the Government, being used 
merely as a receiving and distributing depot. The children are sent thence to situations, 
foster homes, or other institutions dealing with State wards. The other schools are 
under private management, receiving an allowance for State wards. Many of the 
reformatory children are placed with friends, or licensed out. 


(c) Queensland. There are twelve orphanages in Queensland. The number under 
care during 1926 was about 2,000, and the expenditure for the year, £32,000. 


There are also four industrial and reformatory schools with about 90 boys and 40 
girls under detention. 


(d) South Australia. At the end of the year 1926 the inmates in Neglected 
Children’s Homes numbered 367, in orphan asylums 252, and in reformatories 103. 
The committals to these institutions during the last five years averaged 370. 


(e) Western Australia, In Western Australia there were, at 30th June, 1927, thirteen 
institutions classed as orphanages, industrial schools, etc., containing 394 boys and 257 
girls. There were also 26 boys and 18 girls at the Government Receiving Depot. 


(f) Tasmania. There are four industrial schools and one orphanage in the 
State. The average daily number of inmates was 187. The Boys’ Training Home 
had 62 inmates at the end of 1926. 
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(iii) Transactions of State Departments. The following table summarizes the transac- 
tions in 1926 of State Departments for the relief of neglected children :— 


STATE RELIEF OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN.—SUMMARY, 1926. 


| 
Particulars. Wav. | Vie | Gian |S sane Tas. | Total. 
| 
Number of children in | 
institutions, boarded | 
out, or on proba- } | | | | 
tion— / | 
/ | 270 | 9,755 
1 ae as 3070 | 3,780 1,391 | 738 | 506 | & 
eri a ae 2,606 ; 3,133 1,033 540, 426° 253 7,991 
_| fase eee 
| 
Total ave 5,676 | 6,913 | - 2.494 | 1,278 | 932. ) 523 17,746 
| / / é 
Number of children | 
boarded out with 
their own mothers 
and female rela- 
tives not included 
in above figures | / 
Males a | 2,826; 153 | 209) .-- |\ 6 
Females } AS | — { 2,635| 136; 190) -- |J —— 
Total _. | 10,014 | 8,532 | 5,461, 289 | 399 a 24,695 
| was. rare 
Total children under| | 2 a | | 
State control ae 15,690 | 15,445 7,885 | 1,567 1,331 | 623 42,441 
Gross cost to State of Sea, 2 £ £ ae a oe ss : 
children’s relief .. | 584,037 | 366,836 | 206,513 51,396 26,899 | 16,077 11,251,758 
Receipts, from parents’ | ) 
contributions, ete. ...| 17,928 | 17,968 | 12,788 _ 5,260 5,429 1,473 | 60,846 
|b se eee ere cn ee vee 
Net cost e | 566,109 | 348,868 | 193,725 | 46,136 21,470 | 14,604 1,190,912 
| I / 


4. Lepers.—Isolation hospitals for the treatment of lepers have been established in 
New South Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Peel Island, near Brisbane); Western 
Australia (near Cossack); and the Northern Territory (near Darwin). At the end of 
1927 there were 17 cases in residence at Little Bay, 73 at Peel Island, 7 in Western 
Australia, and 13 in North Australia. In the three years 1925 to 1927 a total of 44 
cases of leprosy was reported in Australia, of which 33 were recorded in Queensland and 
9 in Western Australia. In 1925 there were 2 deaths in Queensland, and in 1926 there 
were 6 deaths from this disease, 4 in Queensland, 1 in New South Wales, and | in 
North Australia. 


5. Hospitals for the Insane.—(i) General. The method of compiling insanity 
statistics has been fairly uniform throughout the States, but differences in diagnosis of 
the early stages of the disease introduce an elemeut of uncertainty which considerably 
affects the value of comparisons. 


(ii) Hospitals, Staff, etc., 1926, Particulars regarding the number of institutions, 
medical and nursing staff, and accommodation are given in the appended table for 
the year 1926 :— 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—NUMBER, STAFFS, ACCOMMODATION, 1926. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust./Tasmania.) Total. 
Number of institutions— 
Government = Se 1 8 3 1 3 1 27 
Private .. s fe 2 (c) 4 oe St. 1 Be 7 
Total as hi 13 12 3 TH 4 1 34 
Medical Staff — | : 
Males .. ae oe 22 26 6 4 4 2 64 
Females : ae 2 ef 1 ae dis a 3 
Total mae = 24 26 7 4 4 2 67 
Nursing Staff and Attendants— 
Males .. 7 7" 772 681 266 90 131 63 2,003 
Females ee ot 728 | 636 207 86 80 re! 1,808 
| 
| : = 25 CS 
| | | 
Total | 1,500 | 1,817 473 176 211 134 3,811 
| : 
ie aawaiee ne dors | 
umber of dormitories .. | (a) 1,313 566 488 44 419 | (d) 
Capacity, in cubic feet alll (a) 8,921,380 2,046,916 | 858,423 | 714,714 | 896,680 (d) 
Number of beds .. -. | 7,285 | 5,555 2,828 1,333 1,186 748 | 18,885 
Cubic feet to each Ss 
wee | (8) 800 | 706 723 644 605 1,251 (d) 
(a) Not available. _ (8) Ordinary, 600 ; hospital, 1,000. (c) Cases at the end of the year 
numbered 96: other particulars not available. (d@) Incomplete. 


(iii) Patients, 1926. Information regarding patients treated, deaths, etc., for the 
year 1926 is given in the table hereunder :— 


. HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1926. 
— = 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic.(a) | Q’land. | S. Aust. w. Aust.| Tas. Total. 


—— — | —_—__—— — } 


Admissions and re-admissions during 


ar— 
Males 894 | 434 280 129 124 62 1,913 
Females 676 407 199 120 83 64 1,589 
| = ———— 
Total 1,570 841 479 249 207 106 3,452 
obs 558 | = |__| —- a 
Discharges—Recovered— 
Males J ‘* . a 303 79 «| 154 37 23 12 608 
Females Ac Oe, eS, 304 90 98 84 19 18 563 
——|——_| poe — 5 
Totals sc a 607 | 169°} 252 Tit || gecde 80 | 1,171 
3 -| PS 
Relieved and unrelieved— 
ales ‘xa no ia 84 62 17 28 16 9 216 
Females Se is aie 73 61 10 29 18 14 205 
— | 
Total .. eta de 157 123 27 57 34 23 421 


7 


(a} Exclusive of four private licensed houses. 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1926—continued. 


’ { | 
Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vic.(a) | Q’land. | S. Aust. fe Aust.| Tas. | Total. 
Absconders not Baio 3 7 1 23 
Males : ot ge =i 2 ae eee 3 
Females os 50 oe Ee eo | | 
. = | ) : 
Total 7. oe Se 21 9 : 1 31 
3 == = | = 
Deaths— aim | | a | | / 27 887 
369 208 168 | 74 aj 2 8 
Males a # = 34: 5 BT. VW. ao 4 14 14 572 
ae 243 195 67 | 39 | 
Females Pr He | | | | 
Total .. se <yifw OS 403 | 235 | 113 | 55 41 | 1,459 
| / / 
Number of patients on books at end | 
of year— 47: 2 Ex 772 307 11,407 
f 4,730 3,055 1,847 696 772 307 4 
eet ie E "! | ga40 | 3874 | 1,153 536 392 308 | 9,553 
Total 8,570 | 6,329 | 3,000 | 1,282 | 1,164 {| 615 | 20,960 
2G =n vo / | 
= i * i can aes | 
ahi pec gta ao moons x 4,498 2,626 1,87 701 777 S| 305 10. v7 
Females 325 ae so | 3,004 2,841 099 579 362 305 8,740 
Total .. Fe .. | 8,052 | 5,467 | 2,969 | 1,280 | 1,189 | 610 | 19,517 
Number of pero books tion end ert, x - | | 
of year per 1,000 0 pepe ation— | | 
Males » 3 | $.04>F 8258 3.97 2.38 | 3.80 | 2.89 65 
Females - ‘ 3.33 | 3.81 2.77 2.14 | 2.23 2.84 3.20 
Persons - |} 3.64 3.70 3.40 | 2.36 1) 3.00 3) SOG 
| 
Average number of patients resident | 
in hospitals for insane per 1,000 | | 
of mean Ula a | 
Males ae : avo | 3.8 4.05 2.43 3.86 2.90 | 3.49 
Females 3.12 3.33 2.66 | 2.14 2.08 2.87 | 2.95 
Persons 3.46 8.22 | 3.39 2.29 3.04 2.89 3.23 


(a) Exclusive of four private licensed houses. 


In some States persons well advanced towards recovery are allowed to leave the 
institutions and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are under supervision 
and their names are kept on the books. The figures for admissions, etc., include 
absconders captured and re-admitted. Generally, very few escapees succeed in avoiding 
capture. 


(iv) Summary for Australia, 1922 to 1926. The table hereunder gives a summary 
for hospitals for the insane in Australia for each of the five years 1922 to 1926. 
Licensed houses (except as regards expenditure) are included in the totals for New South 
Wales and Victoria. The figures are exclusive of reception houses, and observation 
wards in gaols. In the case of New South Wales the expenditure figures include cost 
of Broken Hill patients treated in South Australian hospitals :— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. 


Particulars. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. | 1926, 

> = z = — | 

Number of institutions .. mee 36 35 35 36 34 
Number of beds ax ae | 18047 18,303 18,387} 18,797 18,885 
Admissions af | 3,226 3,342 3,325 3,441 3,452 
Discharged as recovered, relieved, ete. 1,648 1,691 1,638 1,613 1,592 
Deaths se e 1,267 1,433 1,413 1,416 1,459 
Expenditure .. oe € |1,303,907 |1,401,459]|1,494,02511,649,626 |1,629,242 


amet 


a 


ee ee ee 
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(v) Number of Insane, 1922 to 1926. The proportion of insane, as well as the total 
number returned as under treatment, has changed very little during recent years. The 
next table gives the number of insane under official care in Australia and the proportion 
per 1,000 of population for the last five years. 


INSANE PERSONS IN INSTITUTIONS, 1922 TO 1926, 


| | fot a 
State. | 1922, 1923, | 1924, | 10925. 1926. 
| 
Xs : ts NUMBER. 
New South Wales ..| 7991] 8,112] 8,231) 98,397! 8,670 


| 
Victoria * - .. | 8,997 6,026 | 6,096 | 6,192 | 6,329 
Queensland... x .. | 2,842 | 2,869} 2,983] 2,983 | — 3,000 
South Australia KN 2 1,224} 1,248) 1,948| © 1,302 1,282 
Western Australia ss : 1,079 | 1,066} 1,047] 1,088. 1,164 
Tasmania. - eo eee ee 603 6:15 
Total .. _—-. ~——s«- |_:19,732 | 19,929 | 20,223 | 20,565 | 20,960 
Perr 1,000 or PoPULATION. 

New South Wales % re es ey ae Ay gn a a 
Victoria ¥ - | 3.7 3.71 3.68 3.67 | 3.70 
Queensland. pie SOL ter eae 3.57 3.46 | 3.40 
South Australia | 2.39 2.38 2.30 2.36 2 Vee2s26 
Western Australia es caters Lo D008 Wi anrn 87 2592: “3-07 
Tasmania. as ee Ee Ca ae ee eee ee 
Australia Dee rer eae” 


For the period embraced in the tables Victoria and New South Wales show the 
highest rate of insanity, roughly 1 in 270 persons. It is stated that this is chiefly 
owing to the proportionately greater number of the aged in those States. On the other 
hand, in South Australia a considerably lower insanity rate has prevailed, averaging 
about 1 in 430, Tasmania being next with an average of about 1 in 360. 

A more rational attitude towards the treatment of mental cases has resulted in 
a greater willingness in recent years to submit afflicted persons to treatment at an 
earlier stage. Hence an increase in the number of recorded cases does not necessarily 
imply an actual increase in insanity, and the small increment in the numbers in the first 
of the immediately preceding tables is probably, if not solely, due to this circumstance. 

(vi) Causes of Insanity. The proportion of causes of insanity to the total ascer- 
tained causes in Australia in the five years 1922 to 1926 shows that hereditary influence 
has been the chief factor, more than one-fifth of the total ascertained causes coming 
under this head. Domestic troubles, adverse circumstances, etc., have also been a fruitful 
source. Cases due to intemperance in drink range from one in 11 to one in 12. 


INSANITY.—PERCENTAGE OF CAUSES, AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. — 
| 
| 


Causes, Previous History, etc. 1922. | 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 
| | 
Per cent. | Percent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
Domestic trouble, adverse circum- 

_stances, mental anxiety ees TZ i Fis 13.7 15.0 11.6 
Intemperance in drink <e 8.9 9.4 8.0 8.4 9.1 
Hereditary influence, ascertained ; _ ; 

congenital defect, ascertained = 21.5 22.9 24.6 | 22.8 18.5 
Pregnancy, lactation, parturition | | 

and puerperal state, uterine 

and ovarian disorders, puberty, 7 

change of life oe met THO | 7.0 S: hope vy 7.1 
Previous attacks a 12.4 | 13.6 are a3 mer 

oci including troke 1.3 1.5 i , . 
Gap deat ns Mee dal. (e108 |. 10,1 |, 10.2 
Venereal disease i. 3.3 5.2 5.5. |. 5.8 6.1 
Other causes ascertaine 20.4 17,9.,| , 15,4 18.2 | 23.9 

All ascertained causes 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
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(vii) Length of Residence in Hospital. (a) New South Wales. Particulars are not 
available regarding the average length of residence in hospitals during the year of persons 
who died or were discharged. There are four State Reception Houses, where suspected 
persons are confined for observation, being subsequently either discharged or transferred 
to lunatic asylums. In one of the gaols, observation wards have been instituted with 
similar functions. 

(b) Victoria. Particulars are not available as to the average length of residence 
in hospitals during the year of persons who died or were discharged. There are lunacy 

‘wards in two of the general hospitals; also a State receiving house where persons are 
placed for observation, and subsequently discharged or transferred to asylums. 

(c) Queensland. The average residence in the institutions of those who died during 
the year was 6 years 357: days for males and 6 years 235 days for females; and of those 
who were discharged, 1 year 135 days for males and 1 year 27 days for females. There 

- are three reception houses for observation of the insane. 

(d) South Australia. The average residence of those who died was 5 years 6 
months and 9 days for males, and 4 years 3 months and 11 days for females; of those 
discharged, 1 year 7 months and 19 days for males, and 1 year 7 months and 19 days 
for females. 

(e) Western Australia. The period of residence of those who died during the year 
averaged 5 years 1 month and 17 days for males, and 5 years 5 months and 12 days 
for females; of those who were discharged, 1 year 11 months and 26 days for males, 
and 2 years 4 months and 22 days for females. 


(f) Tasmania. The period of residence of those who died was 8 years 6 months 
and 3 days for males, and 8 years 8 months and 1 day for females; that of those 
discharged, 5 months and 6 days for males, and 2 years and 2 months for females. 


(viii) Revenue and Expenditure, 1926. The revenue of Government asylums is small 
in comparison with their cost, and consists chiefly of patients’ fees. The proportion of 
expenditure borne by the State amounts to about 87 per cent. 


HOSPITALS (GOVERNMENT) FOR THE INSANE.—FINANCES, 1926. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania.| Total. 
£ 5 es! net £ Rescdei ch £ 
Revenue (Exclusive of | 
* Governaey Grants)— ke ' 
eos'of Patients ‘ 964 | 57,378 | 31,507, 16,767 | 14,980| 7,225 | 218,821 
Other < ss, 2,795 | 5,411 | 1,248 | 797 3,586 | 135 13,919 
Total «- .. | 88,759 | 62,789 | 82,752 | 17,564 18,516) 7,860 | 227,740 
| | 
rs Ae hae 0 ; 4 rx ar | ) 
Jaries a .. | 379,451 | 275,504 | 129,257! 42,354 | 61,848 | 30,2 
Maintenance .. -. | 242,086 | 180,201 | 86,281) 40,328) Sidi | 3705378 
Buildings .. ag 41542 | 8,368| 7875 |  .. "681 | 57,966 
Other x ‘. | 85,291 | 6,659 cea 244 | 39,925 65 82,184 
23h saps are oe 
Total .. -. | 656,778 | 504,086 | 228,908 90,301 101,778 | 52,898 | 1,629,242 


6. Care of the Feebleminded.—An account of the wreatheat of the feeblemi 
‘ a eminded, 
supplied by the Public Health Department of Tasmania, appeared in Official Year Book 


No. 19, pp. 477 and 478, Considerations of space, howev i ition i 
ACE iinet os pace, er, preclude its repetition in 


7. Protection of Aborigines.—For the protection of the aborigi ustrali: 

there are institutions, under the Beran ab of Aborigines Farte that VE Hac ae 
housed and encouraged to work, the children receiving elementary education. The 
work is usually carried on at mission stations, but many of the natives are nomadi 

and receive food and clothing when they call, whilst others but rarely come under the 
notice of the Boards. The native race is extinct in Tasmania, The expenditure fr " 
Consolidated Revenue in 1926-27 was, New South Wales, £28,000; Victoria, £6 700: 
Queensland, £50,000; South Australia, £28,000; Western Australia "230 000 ; Northe : 
Territory, £10,000; total for Australia, £153,000. In New South Wales the aval 
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of full-bloods receiving aid in 1926 was 394, and of half-castes, 1,272. The total 
numbers of those living on reserves were full-bloods, 424, and half-castes, 1,958. At 
the 30th June, 1926, there were 55 full-bloods and 282 three-quarter and half-castes 
under the care of the Aborigines Protection Board at the chief station in Victoria. 
In Queensland in 1926 there were more than 3,500 aboriginals at the various stations. 
At the 30th June, 1926, there were 750 inmates, of whom 140 were full-bloods, at 
mission stations in South Australia, while in Western Australia the adult aborigines 
and half-castes in the native institutions in the year 1926 numbered 596. At the 
mission stations in the Northern Territory about 1,500 were in residence, but casual 
assistance and medical attendance are given to large numbers of natives every year. 


8. Royal Life Saving Society——In each of the State capitals, “centres” of ‘the 
Royal Life Saving Society have been established. Life preservation is the object of the 
Society, and its immediate aims are (a) educative and (b) remedial. The encouragement 
of swimming and life-saving in schools, colleges, clubs, etc., will bring about a more 
widespread knowledge of these necessary matters, and there is increasing provision of 
life-belts, reels, lines, and other first-aid appliances on ocean beaches, wharves, and 
other suitable places. Upwards of 3,000 certificates of proficiency in various grades are 
issued annually after examination. 


9. Royal Humane Society—The Royal Humane Society of Australasia has for its 
objects (a) to grant awards for skill, promptness, and perseverance in life saving ; (5) to 
provide assistance in cases of danger and apparent death ; (c) to restore the apparently 
drowned ; (d) to collect aad circulate the latest information regarding approved methods 
and apparatus for life saving. Awards of medals and certificates are made numbering 
about 100 annually. Upwards of 350 lifebuoys have been provided at various places 
on the coasts, rivers, lakes, and reservoirs in the various States. Swimming is encouraged 
amongst school children, and awards are made for proficiency. 


10. Other Charitable Institutions—Owin® to variety of name and function of other 
charitable institutions it has been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid 
given in kind—food, clothing, tools of trade, etc.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and 
treatment afforded range from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments 
ministering minor charity, to indoor treatment over long periods in those that exist for 
the relief of the aged and infirm. The institutions not so particularized include asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, maternity institutions and infant homes, homes for the 
destitute and aged poor, industrial colonies, night shelters, créches, homes of hope, rescue 
homes, free kindergarten and ragged schools, auxiliary medical charities, free dispensaries, 
benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance and health societies, boys’ brigades, 
humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ aid associations, shipwreck relief 
societies, bush fires and mining accident relief funds, etc. 


11. Total Expenditure on Charities ——The table below gives the total expenditure 
on charities in each of the last five years, the figures for the various States being compiled, 
as far as possible, on the same basis. For the reason given in § 1. 1. the cost of old-age 
and invalid pensions and of maternity allowances is not included :— 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON CHARITIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


State or Territory. | 1922, | 1028.) 1924. «| = 1028, | 1026, 
= Ss — — | - | 
geht £ £ g | £ 

h Wal .. | 2;532,039 | 2,754,759 2,941,515 | 3,230,625 | 3,452,596 
sheets e * ‘ .. | 1,621,278 1,488,058 | 1,653,974 | 1,944,306 | 2,064,028 
Queensland op ae 975,028 , 991,753 991,753 | 1,145,535 | 1,190,863 
South Australia .. we 551,596 546,528 621,315 679,088 | 766,513 
Western Australia “i 457,661 468,179 508,809 534,522 | 551,616 
Tasmania an ius 216,580 215,494 228,246 237,834 | 235,169 
Northern Territory a“ 5,585 | 6,625 | 5,330 nel eee ne pet 
Total of .. | 6,259,767 | 6,471,396 | 6,950,942 7,775,072 | 8,265,094 


The figures include expenditure from Government and private sources of all 
institutions and societies affording relief, for which particulars are available. 


= 
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CHAPTER XIi. 
PUBLIC HYGIENE. 
§ 1. Public Health Legislation and Administration. 


1. Gerieral.—(i) Commonwealth. The Commonwealth Department of Health, which 
was created on the 3rd March, 1921, and commenced its administration as from the 7th 
March, 1921, is controlled by the Commonwealth Minister for Health. The Depart- 
ment was formed by the extension and development of the Commonwealth Quarantine 
Service, the Director of Quarantine becoming the Commonwealth Director-General of 
Health and Permanent Head of the Department. 


The functions of the Department are as follows :— 


The administration of the Quarantine Act: The investigation of causes of disease 
and death and the establishment and control of laboratories for this purpose : 
The control of the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories and the commercial 
distribution of the products manufactured in those laboratories: The methods. 
of prevention of disease: The collection of sanitary data, and the investiga- 
tion of all factors affecting health in industries: The education of the public 
in matters of public health: The administration of any subsidy made by the 
Commonwealth with the object of assisting any effort made by any State 
Government or public authority directed towards the eradication, prevention, 
or control of any disease: The conducting of campaigns of prevention of 
disease in which more than one State is interested : The administrative control 
of the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine: The administrative control 
of infectious disease amongst discharged members of the Australian Imperial 
Forces: The study of the behaviour of communicable diseases throughout 
the world and acting as an intelligence bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of information: The control of venereal disease and infectious 
diseases in the Mercantile Marine: The inspection of vessels, and the medical 
inspection of seamen under the Navigation Act: The control of the importa- 
tion of food and drugs under the Commerce Act: Generally to inspire and 
co-ordinate public health measures: Any other functions which may be 
assigned to it. 


As noted above, the Department controls the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine 
at Townsville, and it directs the campaign in connexion with hookworm disease. These 
matters, together with the control exercised by the Department over malaria and 
bilbarziasis introduced by returned soldiers and sailors, are dealt with separately in 
subsequent pages in this chapter (see § 5). Reference to the Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories will be found in § 4, 5. 


(ii) New South Wales. The Department of Public Health is controlled by the 
Minister of Public Health. The Director-General of Public Health is the chief executive 
officer, and is assisted by various stafis—medical, bacteriological, chemical, veterinary, 
dairy inspection, meat inspection, sanitary, pure food, and clerical. The work of the 
Department extends over the whole of the State, and embraces all matters relating to 
public health and the general medical work of the Government, the Director-General 
of Public Health holding the position of Chief Medical Officer of the Government as 
well as being permanent head of the Department. 


The Board of Health has certain statutory duties imposed upon it by various Acts 
of Parliament, and the Director-General is President of the Board. These duties consist 
largely in supervision of the work of local authorities (Municipal and Shire Councils), so 
far as that work touches upon public health matters connected with the following Acts :— 
Public Health Act 1902, Public Health (Amendment) Acts 1915 and 1921, Dairies Super- 
vision Act 1901, Noxious Trades Act 1902, Cattle Slaughtering and Diseased Animals 
and Meat Act 1902, Pure Food Act 1908, Private Hospitals Act 1908, and Venereal Diseases 
Act 1918. The Board further possesses certain powers connected with public health 
matters under the Local Government Act 1919. The Board of Health is a nominee 
Board, created ih 1881 and incorporated in 1894, ss 
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The Director-General of Public Health acts independently of the Board of Health as 
regards the State hospitals and asylums and the various public hospitals throughout 
the State which receive subsidies from the Government. 


(iii) Victoria. In this State the Public Health Acts 1915, 1919, and 1922 are 
administered by a Commission composed of the Chief Health Officer and six 
members appointed by the Governor-in-Council. The medical and sanitary staffs of the 
Commission consist of (a) the chief health officer, who is also chairman, (5) nine district 
health officers, (c) chief sanitary engineer and assistant sanitary engineer, three building 
surveyors and four building inspectors, and (d) twelve health inspectors. The main 
function of the Commission is to enforce the execution of the Health Acts by the local 
municipalities, but it has been found advisable to supplement this supervisory function 
by an active policy of inspection of the sanitary condition of various districts, and 
the sampling of articles of food. The supervision of the sanitary conditions of milk 
production is under the Dairy Supervision Branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
but distribution is supervised by the Commission. Acts administered by the Department 
of Public Health are :—The Health Acts (in which are now included the Adulteration 
of Wine Act, the Pure Food Act, the Meat Supervision Act) and the Cemeteries Act, 
which includes the Cremation Act. The Department administers also the Midwives Act, 
the Goods Act, the Venereal Diseases Act, the Infectious Diseases Hospital Act, the 
Heatherton Sanatorium Act, the Masseurs Act, and the Nurses Registration Act. 


(iv) Queensland. The Public Health Acts 1900 to 1922 are administered by the 
Commissioner of Public Health under the Home Secretary. The executive staff of the 
Department includes a health officer, a medical officer for the tuberculosis bureau, five 
part-time medical officers for venereal diseases, twelve food and sanitary inspectors, 
and one staff nurse. There is, in addition, a rat squad in Brisbane. Northern offices, 
in charge of inspectors, are located at Rockhampton, Townsville, Cairns, Mackay 
and Cloncurry, whilst inspectors are stationed at Toowoomba and Charleville. A 
laboratory of microbiology, in charge of a bacteriologist, is controlled by the Depart- 
ment, and performs a wide range of microbiological work for the assistance of medical 
practitioners and the Department. 

One function of the Department is to stimulate and advise local sanitary authorities 
on matters pertaining to the Health Acts, and, where necessary, to rectify or compel 
rectification, at the cost of the local authority, of sanitary evils produced by local 
inefficiency or apathy. Its powers and responsibilities were widely inereased by the 
Amending Acts of 1911, 1914, 1917, and 1922. 

(v) South Australia. The Central Board of Health consists of five members, three 
of whom (including the chairman, who is permanent head of the Department) are 
appointed by the Governor, while one each is elected by the city and suburban local 
Boards and the country local Boards. - The Health Act 1898 to 1925 provides that 
the municipal and district councils are to act as. local Boards of Health for their 
respective districts. There are 197 of these local Boards under the general control. 
and supervision of the Central Board. A chief inspector and one inspector under the 
Health and Food and Drugs Acts periodically visit the local districts, and see generally 
that the Boards are carrying out their duties. There is also a chief inspector of food 
and drugs (under the Food and Drugs Act 1908 to 1926), who, in company with an analyst 
visits country districts, and takes samples of milk, which are analysed on the spot. There 
are three nurse inspectors employed in advising and assisting local Boards in connexion 
with outbreaks of infectious diseases and in carrying out generally similar duties to those 
of male inspectors, with the exception of certain work under the Food and Drugs Act. 
In the outlying districts there are fifteen inspectors directly responsible to the Board. 
The Venereal Diseases Act 1920, which provides for the prevention and control of 
venereal diseases, has not yet been proclaimed. 

(vi) Western Australia. The legislation in this State comprises the Health Act 191 1, 
with the amending Acts of 1912 (2), 1915, 1918, and 1919, which have been partly consoli- 
dated and reprinted as “‘ The Health Act 1911-19.” Further amending Acts were passed 
in 1920, 1921 and 1926. The central authority is the Department of Public Health, 
controlled by a Commissioner, who must be a qualified medical practitioner. The local 
authorities comprise :—(@) Municipal Councils, (4) Road Boards where the boundaries of 
a Health District are conterminous with those of a Road District, and (¢c) Local. Boards 
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of Health, composed of persons appointed by the Governor. These local Boards are 
utilized only where neither Municipal Councils nor Road Boards are available. 
Generally speaking, the Act is administered by the local authorities, but the 
Commissioner has supervisory powers, also power to compel local authorities to carry 
out the provisions of the Act. In cases ‘of emergency, the Commissioner may 
exercise all the powers of a local health authority in any part of the State. 


All the usual provisions for public health legislation are contained in the Act, ard, 
in addition, provision is made for the registration of midwifery nurses, the medical 
examination of school children, the control of public buildings (i.e., theatres, halls, ete.), 
the control of food, and the provision of standards therefor. The amending Acts of 
1915 and 1918 deal exclusively with venereal diseases. 


(vii) Tasmania. The office of Director of Public Health was established under 
the Director of Public Health Act 1920, and the person holding the office of Chief 
Health Officer under the Public Health Act 1903 at the time of the passing of the 
first-named Act is the Director of Public Health, and is also the permanent head of 
the Department. The Director has very wide powers, and in the event of the 
appearance of dangerous infectious disease (small-pox, plague, etc.) in the State, is 
vested with supreme power, the entire responsibility of dealing with such an outbreak 
being taken over by him from the local authorities. Local executive is vested in local 
authorities, who possess all legal‘ requirements for the efficient sanitary regulation of 
their districts. Controlling and supervisory powers over these bodies are possessed 
by the Department of Public Health, and many of the powers conferred upon them 
may be converted into positive duties. One function of the Department is to advise 
local authorities on matters pertaining to the Health Act, and, where necessary, to 
rectify sanitary evils produced by local inefficiency or apathy. The Department has 
three full-time inspectors, who assist and instruct the local sanitary inspectors, but full- 
time district health officers are not provided for. The number of local authorities 
under the Public Health Act has been reduced to forty-nine since the Local Government 
Act 1906 came into force. All parts of Tasmania are now furnished with the admin- 
istrative machinery for local sanitary government. 


The Public Health Acts 1917 and 1918 deal with venereal diseases. Regulations 
under the Public Health Act 1903, as amended, for checking or preventing the spread 
of any infectious disease, came into force in February, 1918. 


The Places of Public Entertainment Act 1917 is administered by the Director of 
Public Health under the Minister. This Act provides, inéer alia, for the licensing and 
regulation of places of public entertainment, for the appointment of a censor or censors 
of moving pictures, and for the licensing of cinematograph operators. Comprehensive 
regulations have been framed under the Act. Inspectors under the Public Health Act 
1903, are Inspectors of Places of Public Entertainment under this Act. 


§ 2. Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


1. General.—Under the Acts referred to later, and the regulations made thereunder 
the importation of articles used for food or drink, of medicines, and of other sonia 
enumerated, is prohibited, as also is the export of certain specified articles, unless there 
is applied to the goods a “‘ trade description” in accordance with the Act. Provision 
is made for the inspection of all prescribed goods which are imported or which are 
entered for export. 


2. Commonwealth Jurisdiction. Under Section 51 (i) of the Com 
Constitution Act 1900, the Commonwealth Parliament * a to a la 
respect to trade and. commerce with other countries and among the States. By virtue 
of that power, the Federal Parliament passed the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 
1905, to which reference has already been made in Chapter VI. 
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3. State Jurisdiction.—The inspection and sale of food and drugs are also dealt with 
in each State, either under the Health Acts or under Pure Food Acts. This work is carried 
out in each State by the Executive Officer of the Health Department. There is, in 
addition, a number of Acts dealing with special matters, such as the adulteration of 
wine and the oversight of bread and meat supply. The supply and sale of milk are 
also subject to special regulations or to the provisions of special Acts. 

The general objects of these Acts are to secure the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and 
freedom irom contamination or adulteration of any food, drug or article ; and the cleanli- 
ness of receptacles, places, and vehicles used for their manufacture, storage or carriage. 
The sale of any article of food or any drug which is adulterated or falsely described is 
‘prohibited, as also is the mixing or selling of food or drugs so as to be injurious to health. 

Power is given to any authorized officer to enter any place for the purpose of inspecting 
any article to be used as a food or drug, and to inspect articles being conveyed by 
road, rail, or water. The officer may take samples for analysis or examination, and may 
seize for destruction articles which are injurious to health or unwholesome. Special 
provision is generally made in the Acts with regard to the sale of preservatives and 
disinfectants. 

In every State except Queensland, Advisory Committees have been appointed for the 
purpose of prescribing food standards, and for making recommendations generally with 
a view to carrying out the provisions of the Acts. The duty of enforcing these regulations 
is entrusted to the local authorities. 


4. Food and Drug Standardization.—Conferences with the object of securing 
uniformity in these matters were held in Sydney in 1910, in Melbourne in 1913, in Sydney 
in 1922 and in Melbourne in 1927. In conformity with the determinations arrived at, 
each State issued regulations which have had the effect of ensuring uniformity 
as far as practicable throughout Australia. 


5. Sale and Custody of Poisons.—In New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia 
and Tasmania, the enactments for regulating the sale and use of poisons are administered 
by the Pharmacy Boards in the respective States. In South Australia, the sale of poisons 
is provided for by regulations under “ The Food and Drugs Act 1908,” administered 
by the Central Board of Health. In Queensland, the sale of poisons is under the control 
of the Health Department. 

In New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania the Government formerly subsidized 
the Pharmacy Board, in order to enable it to carry out the provisions of the Poisons Act, 
‘The subsidy to the Victorian Board was withdrawn in March, 1921, provision having 
been made for the payment of a 10s. licence fee under the Poisons Act 1920. 

No persons, other than legally qualified medical practitioners and registered 
pharmaceutical chemists, are permitted to sell poisons, without special licences from the 
bodies administering the legislation in the respective States. These licences are 
issued to persons in business distant from four to five miles from a registered 
chemist, on production of certificates from medical practitioners, police, or special 
magistrates or justices as to the applicant’s character and fitness to deal in poisons. 
Annual licence fees, ranging from 5s. to 40s., are charged. New poisons regulations were 
approved in Queensland on the 26th November, 1924, amongst which are scringent 
restrictions on the sale of potassium cyanide. A revised list of standard poisons was 
gazetted in Western Australia in December, 1922. 

In Victoria “The Poisons Act 1927,” operative from lst February, 1928, provides 
for the control of the sale of potassium cyanide and methylated spirits. The former 
may legally be bought or sold by licensed persons only. It is made an offence to drink 
methylated spirits which may be sold only by persons licensed under the “ Poisons Acte 
1915 or 1920.” 

Special conditions attaching to the sale of poisons were alluded to on p. 1065 of 
Official Year Book No. 12. 

Partial exemptions from the regulations are made in some States in the case of sales 
-of poisons for agricultural, horticultural and photographic purposes, in so far that any 
person may sell such poisons subject to the restrictions as to the class of container and the 
manner in which they may be sold. The sale of what are generally known as industrial 
poisons—such as sulphuric acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, soluble salts of oxalic acid, 
formalin, ete.—is governed by regulations, as also is the sale of poisons for the destruction 
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of rats, vermin, etc. Under the existing laws these poisons may, in most of the States, 
be sold by any one. The Victorian Parliament, in December, 1920, passed an amending 
Poisons Act, in which the word ‘‘ wholesale ”’ has for the first time been defined as meaning 
‘“‘sale or supply for the purposes of re-sale,” providing for an annual fee of 10s. and the 
issuing of licences to dealers in exempted poisons. A new principle is introduced into 
the Victorian Poisons Act of 1920. Certain drugs are declared to be “‘ potent drugs ” 
and may be sold by pharmaceutical chemists only. These drugs include acetanilid, 
adrenalin, oil of tansy, pituitary extract, thyroid gland preparations, and any serum or 
vaccine for human use. Under the Victorian “‘ Dangerous Drugs Regulations, 1922,” 
which came into effect on the Ist January, 1923, further restrictions were imposed on the 
manufacture and sale of abortifacients and of habit-forming drugs such as ergot, morphine, 
opium, heroin, cocaine, veronal, etc. Regulations regarding dangerous drugs (cocaine, 
morphia, etc.) are included in the amended Queensland regulations of 26th November, 
1924, referred to above. An amending Poisons Act which came into foree in Victoria 
on Ist January, 1926, prohibits the hawking or peddling of poisons, or the distribution 
of poisons as samples in any street or public place. Magistrates may order the confiscation 
of opium smoking pipes and paraphernalia in addition to the opium itself. It is made 
an offence under heavy penalties for any person to obtain narcotic drugs by false repre- 
sentations or to have any morphine, cocaine, medicinal opium, etc. in his possession 
without lawful authority. A comprehensive act dealing with the sale and distribution 
of dangerous habit-forming drugs was passed by the New South Wales Parliament early 
in 1927. 


§ 3. Supervision of Dairies, Milk Supply, etc. 


1. General.—In Official Year Book No. 12 and preceding issues, allusion is made in 
general terms to the legislation in force in the various States to ensure the purity of the 
milk supply and of dairy produce generally, but limits of space preclude the repetition 
of this information in the present issue. 


2. Number of Dairy Premises Registered—The following table shows, so far as the 
particulars are available, the number of dairy premises registered and the number of 
cattle thereon. Compulsory registration is not in force throughout the whole area of the 
various States. 


DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED, AND CATTLE THEREON, 1927. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tasmania. 
Premises registered 21,585 21,784 (a)22,451 1,347 | 81 | ‘ z 
Cattle thereon .- | 920,585 289,874 555,519! 8,890 1,271) . (6) 

' 
(2) Approximate number of dairies operating, (0) Not available. wt 


3. New South Wales.—The provisions of the Dairies Supervision Act 1901 extend 
to the whole of the Eastern and Central Divisions and to all important dairying districts 


further inland. Other districts are brought under the operation of the Act by proclama- . 


tion from time to time. Kvery dairyman, milk vendor, and dairy factory or creamery 
proprietor is required under penalty to apply for registration to the local authority for 
the district in which he resides, also to the local authority of every other district in 
which he trades. Registration must be applied for prior to commencing trade, and must 
be renewed annually. The Chief Dairy Inspector is in charge of all inspectorial work under 
the Dairies Supervision Act 1901, and has assisting him fifteen qualified dairy inspectors 

each in charge of a district. zs 


4. Victoria.—The registration, inspection and supervision of dairies, dairy farms 
dairy produce, milk stores, milk shops, milk vessels, dairy cattle and grazing grounds 
are provided for by the Dairy Supervision Act 1915, and the Milk Supply Act 1922 
administered by the Minister of Agriculture. The supervision of butter and cheese 
factories is provided for by the Dairy Produce Act 1919. Under the Health Act, however. 
the Department of Public Health is empowered to take samples of food (including milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, and other dairy products) for examination or analysis, and me 
institate prosecutions in case of adulterated or unwholesome food. By the end of the 
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year 1926, 122 municipal districts, comprising almost one-half of the area of the State, 
had been brought under the operation of the Dairy Supervision Act. The municipal 
councils have the option of carrying out the administration of the Act, or of deciding 
that the work should devolve upon the Department of Agriculture; up to the present 
all the municipalities in which the Act has been proclaimed have elected for depart- 
mental administration. 

The Milk Supply Act 1922 provides for the appointment of a Milk Supply Committee 
with power to issue regulations to govern the milk supply of the metropolis, and to dis- 
seminate information concerning the best methods of handling the product. 

The Council of any metropolitan municipality, or a group of councils acting together, 
may establish depots at which milk may be brought, treated, and sold. The Committce 
may, however, issue certificates authorizing persons to sell milk, but, in an area in which 
there is a municipal depot, no milk may be sold unless it has been treated in a depot or, 
by approved methods, ina factory. Milk sold in containers must have the grade specified 
on the label. A laboratory has been established to undertake the bacteriological examina- 
tion of the milk purveyed and generally to carry out researches in matters relating to 
the milk supply. ‘ 


5. Queensland.—The control and supervision of the milk supply, of dairies, and of 
the manufacture, sale, and export of dairy produce are provided for by the Dairy Produce 
Act 1920, administered by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. This Act and the 
regulations made thereunder apply only to prescribed areas which comprise the whole 
of the coastal district from Rockhampton down to the New South Wales border, and the 
Darling Downs, Maranoa, Mackay, and Cairns districts. In certain proclaimed areas 
the sale of milk is restricted to persons registered under the Dairy Produce Act 1920, 
licensed under the Milk Sellers’ Regulations of 1924 administered by the Department of 
Public Health. Milk for sale is supervised by inspectors of the Health Department under 
the Health Acts 1900-1922. During the year ended 30th June, 1926, 941 samples of 
milk were analysed, and 300 samples were bacteriologically tested. 


6. South Australia—The Food and Drugs Act 1908, and the Regulations made 
thereunder, provide for the licensing of vendors of milk, and the registration of dairies, 
milk stores and milk shops. The Metropolitan County Board carries out the requirements 
of the metropolitan area. In the country, the majority of local authorities have not made 
statutory provision for the licensing of vendors of milk and the registration of dairy 
premises, and, in consequence, the Central Board of Health provides for such under 
the Act. 


7. Western Australia.—Under the provisions of the Health Act, control of dairies 
throughout the State is in the hands of the Public Health anthorities. The premises of 
dairymen and milk vendors must be registered by a local authority. The inspectors under 
the Act supervise the sanitary condition of the premises, the examination of herds being 
carried out for the Health Department by officers of the Department of Agriculture. 
Inspection of herds is made at regular intervals, and the tuberculin test is applied in cases 
of suspected disease. 


8. Tasmania.—Local authorities are responsible for the dairies in their respective 
districts. By-laws for the registration and regulation of dairies have been drafted by 
the Public Health Department, and in the majority of cases have been adopted by the 
local authorities. The Food and Drugs Act 1917 provides that the municipal council 
of every city or municipality shall submit for analysis such samples of food or drugs 
as may be specified by the Chief Officer. The sampling is, in the majority of municipal 
districts, carried out by the Public Health Department, and particular attention is paid 
to milk. An Act also provides for the registration and inspection of dairies and other 
premises where dairy produce is prepared, and regulates the manufacture, sale, and. 
export of such produce. 


§ 4, Prevention and Control of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. Generai—The provisions of the various Acts in regard to the compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases and the precautions to be taken against the spread 
thereof may be conveniently dealt with under the headings—Quarantine; Notifiable 
Diseases, including Venereal Diseases ; and Vaccination. 
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2. Quarantine.*—(i) General. The Quarantine Act is administered by the Common- 
wealth Department of Health, and uniformity of procedure has been established in respect 
of all vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea ports or proceeding from one State to 
another, and in respect of all animals and plants brought from any place outside Australia. 
In regard to inter-state movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes operative only 
if the Governor-General be of opinion that Federal action is necessary for the protection 
of any State or States; in the meantime the administration of inter-state quarantine of 
animals and plants is left in the hands of the States. The Commonwealth possesses 
stations in each State for the purposes of human and of animal quarantine. 


(ii) Administration of Act. The administration of the Act in respect of the general 
division, i.e., vessels, persons, and goods, and human diseases, is under the direct control 
of the Commonwealth in all States except Tasmania. A medical chief quarantine officer, 
with assistant quarantine officers, has been appointed in each State. This officer is 
charged with responsible duties, and is under the control of the Director-General of Health. 
In Tasmania, the chief health officer of the State acts as chief quarantine officer, and 
payment is made to the State for his services. The administration of the Act in the 
Northern Territory has been combined with that of Queensland under the chief quarantine 


officer for the North-eastern division. The administration of the Acts and Regulations” 


relating to oversea animal and plant inspection and quarantine is carried out by the 
officers of the State Agricultural Departments acting as quarantine officers. 


(iii) Ohief Provisions of Act. The Act provides for the inspection of all vessels 
including air-vessels, from oversea, for the quarantine, isolation, or continued surveillance 
of infected or suspected vessels, persons, and goods, and for the quarantining and, if 
considered necessary, the destruction of imported goods, animals, and plants. The 
obligations of masters, owners, and medical officers of vessels are defined, and penalties 
for breaches of the law are prescribed. Power is given to the Governor-General to 
take action in regard to various matters by proclamation, and to make regulations, to 
give effect to the provisions of the Act. Quarantinable diseases include small-pox, 
plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, leprosy, and any other disease declared by 
the Governor-General, by proclamation, to be quarantinable. “ Vessel” means “any 
ship, boat or other description of vessel or vehicle used in navigation by sea or air.” 
“Disease” in relation to animals means certain specified diseases, or “any disease 
declared by the Governor-General by proclamation, to be a disease affecting animals.” 
“ Disease ” in relation to plants means “‘ any disease or pest declared by the Governor- 
General, by proclamation, to be a disease affecting plants.” The term “ plants means 
“trees or plants, and includes cuttings and slips of trees and plants and all live parts 
of trees or plants and fruit.” 


(iv) Proclamations. The proclamations so far issued specify the diseases to be 
regarded as diseases affecting animals and plants; appoint first ports of landing for 
imported animals and plants, and first ports of entry for oversea vessels ; declare certain 
places beyond Australia to be places infected or places to be regarded as infected with 
plague; prohibit the importation (a) of certain noxious insects, pests, diseases, germs, 
or agents, (b) of certain goods likely to act as fomites, and (c) of certain animals and 
plants from any or from certain parts of the world; fix the quarantine lines, and define 
mooring grounds in certain parts of Australia. 


(v) Miscellaneous. At present, instead of all oversea vessels being examined in every 
State, as was formerly the case, those arriving from the east and west are now 
examined only at the first port of call, and pratique is given for the whole of the 


Commonwealth except in cases of suspicious circumstances, while vessels arriving from 


the northern routes are examined only at the first and last ports. Restrictions placed 
upon oversea vessels are being removed as the machinery of quarantine is improved. 
The present freedom from certain diseases which are endemic in other parts of the world 
would, however, appear to justify the Commonwealth in adopting precautionary measures 
not perhaps warranted in the already infected countries of the old world. 


3. Notifiable Diseases.—A. General.—(i) Methods of Prevention and Control. Pro- 


vision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for precautions against the spread, and 


* From information furnished by the ‘Commonwealth Director-General of Health. 
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for the compulsory notification of infectious diseases, When any such disease occurs, 
the Health Department and the local authorities must at once be notified. In some 
States notification need only be made to the latter. The duty of giving this notification 
is generally imposed, first, on the head of the house to which the patient belongs, failing 
whom on the nearest relative present, and, on his default, on the person in charge of or 
in attendance on the patient, and on his default, on the occupier of the building. Any 
medical practitioner visiting the patient is also bound to give notice. 

As a rule the local authorities are required to report from time to time to the Central 
Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanliness, and general sanitary state of 
their several districts, and must report the appearance of certain diseases. Regulations 
are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of premises, and for the disinfection and - 
destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been exposed to infection. 
Bacteriological examinations for the detection of plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid, 
and other infectious diseases within the meaning of the Health Acts are continually being 
carried out. Regulations are provided in most of the States for the treatment and 
custody of persons suffering from certain dangerous infectious diseases, such as small- 
pox and leprosy. 


(ii) New South Wales. The proclamation and notification of infectious diseases are 
dealt with in Part II. of the Public Health Acts 1902 and 1915. Notification of infectious 
disease must be made to the local authority by the head of the family, etc., and by the 
medical practitioner. Provision is made for the disinfection or destruction of premises. 
Restrictions are placed upon the attendance at school of children suffering from infectious 
disease or residing in a house in which infectious disease exists. Special provisions have 
been made with regard to typhoid fever, tuberculosis, small-pox and leprosy, and 
legislation has been passed dealing with venereal diseases. 


(iii) Victoria. Under the Health Act 1919 any disease may be declared to be 
notifiable throughout the State. The occupier of a house containing a case of infectious 
disease, and the medical practitioner in attendance, must report the fact to the 
Council. The Medical Officer of Health may order the removal of a patient to a hospital 
when such is available. The occupier of the house must also inform the head teacher 
of the school of any child suffering from notifiable disease or residing in an infected 
dwelling. The notification of venereal diseases is dealt with in the Venereal Diseases 
Act 1916. 


(iv) Queensland. Part VII. of the Health Act 1900-1922 stipulates that all cases 
of infectious disease must be notified by the occupier of the house, and the medical 
practitioner attending the case. Restrictions are placed on the attendance at school of 
children suffering from a notifiable disease. Special measures must be taken against 
typhoid, small-pox, and venereal diseases. Leprosy is dealt with under the Leprosy 
Act 1892. 

(v) South Australia. Cases of infectious diseases must be reported to the local 
board, under the provisions of Part VIII. of the Health Act 1898. The duty of 
notification rests primarily on the head of the family, and, in addition, the medical 
practitioner must report the case. Children suffering from or resident with a 
person suffering from an infectious disease must not attend school till they hold a 
certificate that there is no risk of infection. Venereal diseases will be dealt with under 
the provisions of the Venereal Diseases Act, 1920 which, however, is not yet in 
operation. 

(vi) Western Australia. The Health Acts 1911 to 1922 provide for the notification 
and control of infectious diseases, including venereal diseases. The occupier of a house 
containing a case of infectious disease, and the medical practitioner, must report the 
case to the local authority. Children may not attend school within three months of 
suffering from any infectious disease unless they possess a certificate of freedom from 
infection. Special provisions apply to typhoid fever, tuberculosis, and venereal 
diseases. 

_ (vii) Tasmania. The provisions regarding the notification and prevention of 
infectious diseases are contained in the Public Health Act 1903 and amending Acts. 
Notification of cases devolves upon the medical practitioner in attendance or the occupier 


of the house. 
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(viii) Diseases Notifiable in each State. In the following statement diseases notifiable 
in each State are indicated by a cross :— 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE UNDER THE HEALTH, ETC., ACTS IN EACH STATE, 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. WA. Tas. 


— 
is) 
~— 


Acute lobar peggo 
Anthrax 3 
Ankylostomiasis 
Beri-beri .. 

- Bilharziasis 
Bubonic plague a5 
Cerebro-spinal fever | catoall 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis .. 
Chicken-pox ke em | 
Cholera xe 53. | 
Colonial fever 
Continued fever 
Dengue fever hae ety ae 
Diphtheria fe ns a 
Dysentery. . ae x 
Encephalitis lethargica oie a 
Enteric fever ete Ft eter 
Erysipelas. . 
Favus 
Hematuria 
Hydatids . te ais wd, 
Infantile paralysis .. sh oe 
Influenza . a a _ 
Leprosy .. tt an ++ 
Low fever A A a4 
Malarial fever 


| 
Malta fever : ; d : 
Measles .. 5 Si #5 


-+ 


Di tttti t+: 


Serie SESE IB ae ce eee 
Dt ttt! 


ate aa 


Sama: 


pitti tei titi tteti te: 
fii +++: 


ae ae oe 
teak ee 


| 
| 
| 


Membranous créup 38 + 

Pneumonic influenza 

Polioencephalitis oe oe 

Poliomyelitis anterior acuta .. + 

Puerperal fever : 

Pulmonary tuberculosis (phthi- 
sis) ete +(a) 

Pyemia 

Relapsing fever 

Scarlet fever 

Scarlatina 

Septicamia 

Small-pox 

Trichinosis 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis in Animals 

Typhoid 

Typhus fever 

Venereal Diseases :— 
Chancroid (soft chancre) 
Gleet .. Se = 
Gonorrhcea 
Gonorrheal ophthalmia 
Infective granuloma of the 

pudenda 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 
Syphilis 


7, Pie 


D+ ttt cn: 


fei: 
eh FEL AHL EEEEEEL Eb EL Ete oh tt $4 
$i ti +34 


Dette + +4: 


Beast 
++ttt+4+¢tti + ter ttt 


+(d) 
+(d) 
+(d) 
+(4) 
te +(4) 


ap ee cc 
ae b 
Venereal warts 1 aay “y she 
Whooping cough ~ 55 sie as 
Yellow fever inv sid of + -b ak, ata + 
(a) Notiflable In certain areas only. (6) Primary and secondary stages only, (c) In South Australia 


influenza vera is notiflable, and any febrile toxic- 
pacwHienic Whercns meet aoe at priors efetee ne condition similar to influenza. sanietion 


chit $+: ¢i 4:44: 


D4+hi4¢ +444 44:5: 
D4eit tt: 
SH+Ht+ tt++ +45: 
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B. Venereal Diseases.—(i) General. The prevention and control of venereal diseases 
are undertaken by the States. Each State has a Venoreal Diseases Act, or provisions 
in the Health Act govern the working of the measures taken to combat these diseases. 
In every State notification has been made compulsory. A list of notifiable forms of 
venereal complaints is given in the table on the preceding page. Steps have been taken 
to ensure free treatment by medical practitioners or in subsidized hospitals. Registered 
pharmaceutical chemists are allowed to dispense prescriptions only when signed by 
medical practitioners. Clinics have been established, and, in some cases, beds in public 
hospitals have been set aside for patients suffering from these diseases. 

Penalties may be imposed on a patient who fails to continue under treatment. 
Clauses are inserted in the Acts which aim at preventing the marriage of any patient 
or the employment of an infected person in the manufacture and distribution of 
foodstuffs. 

The Commonwealth Government has granted a subsidy of £15,000 per annum to 
the various States to assist in providing hospital treatment and administrative control. 
The supervision of this work, in so far as it relates to the expenditure of the subsidy, 
is undertaken by the Commonwealth Department of Health. In February, 1922, a 
conference was held to consider the means of securing the best results from this subsidy. 

The question of Commonwealth assistance has now been taken up by the Federal! 
Health Council. In the Commonwealth Department of Health, a Division of Tubercu- 
losis and Venereal Disease was established in 1927 with a medical officer as Director, 


(ii) New South Wales. The Venereal Diseases Act, 1918 came into operation on 
lst December, 1920. The Act, which is administered by a Commissioner, aims at 
ensuring that all cases of venereal disease will have immediate and continued treatment. 
Clinics have been established at subsidized hospitals. Notification is compulsory; a 
person suffering from the disease is required to place himself under the treatment of a 
medical practitioner or to attend a hospital within three days of becoming aware of the 
existence of the disease, and to continue treatment, until a cure is effected. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1927, notifications numbered 5,647. Satisfactory results are being 
obtained from action taken in cases where patients have been reported for failure to 
continue treatment as required by the Act. A number of prosecutions—all of which 
have been successful—has been undertaken for (a) sale of drugs prohibited-under the Act, 
(b) treatment of venereal disease by a person other than a medical practitioner, and (c) for 
failing to undergo treatment when required. 


(iii) Victoria. Under the Venereal Diseases Acts 1916 and 1918 the control of 
venereal disease is undertaken by the Department of Public Health. The Acts provide 
for compulsory treatment by qualified medical practitioners of all persons suffering 
from the disease. All hospitals in receipt of State aid treat patients. Three evening 
and three day clinics have been established at hospitals in Melbourne, and in June, 1918, 
a special departmental clinic was instituted. Notification of the disease is compulsory, 
and 5,256 cases were notified in 1927. Between the 17th June, 1918, and 3lst 
December, 1927, 21,079 cases were treated at the special departmental clinic, the 
attendances numbering 827,863. 


(iv) Queensland. The Health Act, 1900-1922 confers power on the Commissioner of 
Public Health to deal with the prevention and control of venereal disease, and affected 
persons must place themselves under treatment by a medical practitioner. Persons other 
than medical practitioners are prohibited from treating the disease. Subsidized hospitals 
are required to make provision for the examination and treatment of cases reported to 
them, and clinics have been established in Brisbane and ten other towns. Notification is 
compulsory, and during the year ended 30th June, 1927, 1,319 cases were reported. 
Visits to the Brisbane clinics numbered 7,513 by males, while by arrangement with the 
Commissioner of Public Health 76 females received free treatment from medical practi- 
tioners. Examination of prostitutes is conducted at Brisbane and thirteen other towns 
by medical officers appointed under regulation 10 of the Venereal Diseases Regulations 
of 1923. 

(v) South Australia.” The provisions of the Venereal Diseases Act 1920 (not yet 
in operation) are to be carried out by the Inspector-General of Hospitals. The Minister 
administering the Act may arrange with any public hospital to provide free accommodation 
and treatment, and may also establish hospitals and arrange for free examinations and 
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free supply of drugs. Persons suffering from venereal disease will be compelled to 
consult a medical practitioner or attend a hospital and place themselves under treatment. 
No person other than a medical practitioner may attend or prescribe for patients. 


(vi) Western Australia. The Health Act gives power to the Commissioner of Public 
Health to deal with venereal diseases, and persons suffering from these diseases must 
consult a medical practitioner and place themselves under treatment. No treatment 
may be given except by qualified medical practitioners. Free examination and 
treatment are given by subsidized hospitals. 

(vii) Tasmania. The Public Health Act 1917-1918 authorizes the Director of 
Public Health to take steps for the control of venereal diseases, and persons affected 
must place themselves under the care of a medical practitioner or of a hospital. The 
_State-aided hospitals are required to provide treatment. During 1927, 376 cases were 
notified by medical practitioners. In accordance with an agreement between the 
Commonwealth and the State authorities, the latter have made provision for the free 
maintenance and treatment of persons suffering from venereal diseases. 


4. Vaccination.—(i) Demand for Vaccine. In New South Wales there is no statutory 
provision for compulsory vaccination, though in all the other States such provision has 
been made. Jennerian vaccine for vaccination against small-pox is prepared at the 
Commonwealth serum laboratories in Melbourne. A moderate demand exists for the 
vaccine in Victoria, but in the other States the normal requirements are small. During 
the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, the output of the vaccine in doses from the dépé6t was 
respectively 65,000, 570,000, and 146,000. The number of doses issued in 1913 was, 
however, abnormal, and was due to the epidemic of small-pox which broke out in Sydney 
at the end of June, and was followed by large numbers of vaccinations in each State. 


(ii) New South Wales. Although there is no provision for compulsory vaccination, 
public vaccinators have been appointed. No statistics are available as to the proportion 
of the population which has been vaccinated, but a report of the Principal Medical Officer 
of the Education Department states that out of 55,740 children medically examined 
during 1919, 9,487, or 17 per cent., had been vaccinated. 


(iii) Victoria. Compulsory vaccination, subject to a “‘ conscience ”’ clause, is enforced 
throughout the State under Part VII. of the Health Act 1919. From the year 1873 up to 
31st December, 1918, it is estimated that 72 per cent. of the children whose births were 
registered were vaccinated. Free lymph is provided. The number of children vaccinated 
during 1927 was 943, or less than 4 per cent. of the births registered. 


(iv) Queensland. Although compulsory vaccination is provided for under Part VII. 
of the Health Act, 1900-1922, its operation has not been proclaimed. Vaccination thus 
being purely voluntary, medical practitioners do not notify vaccinations. 


(v) South Australia. The Vaccination Act, 1882, which applies to South Australia 
and the Northern Territory, is administered by the vaccination officer of the State. 
Under this Act vaccination was compulsory, but in 1917 an Act to suspend compulsory 
vaccination was passed. ‘There were only 2 vaccinations reported in 1927. 


(vi) Western Australia, Vaccination is compulsory under the Vaccination Act, 1878, 
which, however, remains almost a dead letter, seeing that under the Health Act, 1911, a. 
‘conscientious objection ” clause was inserted, which is availed of by the majority of 
parents. The number of children vaccinated is very small. All district medical officers 
are public vaccinators, but they receive no fees for vaccinations. : 


(vii) Tasmania. All infants are nominally required under the Vaccination Act 1898 
to be vaccinated before the age of 12 months, unless either (a) a statutory declaration of 
conscientious objection is made, or (6) a medical certificate of unfitness is received. 
Information in regard to vaccinations in recent years is not available. 


5. Commonwealth Serum Laboratories\—The establishment for the preparation of 
Jennerian Vaccine situated at Royal Park, near Melbourne, formerly known as the “ Calf 
Lymph Dépét,” was in 1918 greatly enlarged by the Commonwealth. The remodelled 
institution is designated the ‘‘ Commonwealth Serum Laboratories,” and forms a division 
of the Commonwealth Department of Health. The list of bacteriological preparations 
produced by the laboratories has been extended to cover a wide range, thus forming 
a valuable national provision for the protection of public health. 
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6. Health Laboratories —The Commonwealth Department of Health has established 
Health Laboratories at Rabaul in New Guinea, at Lismore in New South Wales, at 
Bendigo in Victoria, at Townsville, Toowoomba, and Rockhampton in Queensland, at 
Port Pirie in South Australia, and at Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, and arrangements 
are being made for the organization of similar laboratories in other parts of Australia, 

The laboratory at Rabaul is carried on in conjunction with the hookworm campaign, 
and is working in close co-operation with the health organization of the New Guinea 
Administration. 

The Bendigo Laboratory was opened in 1922. Besides carrying on the ordinary 
diagnostic and educational work of a health laboratory, it possesses an X-ray equipment, 
and undertakes the examination, diagnosis, and treatment of persons suffering from 
miner’s disease and tuberculosis. 

The laboratory at Townsville is carried on in conj unction with the Australian Institute 
of Tropical Medicine at Townsville. The laboratory at Toowoomba was opened on 18th 
December, 1923. 

All of these laboratories are undertaking successfully the diagnostic, educative, and 
research work for which they were created. 

By arrangement between the Commonwealth and Western Australian Governments 
# special medical survey of persons engaged in the mining industry in Western Australia 
was carried out in 1925-26 by the Commonwealth Health Laboratory at Kalgoorlie, 
when 4,067 mine employees were examined.. A further arrangement provides for the 
re-examination annually of mine employees in the Kalgoorlie district for a period of 
three years. 


7. Industria! Hygiene—The Industrial Hygiene division of the Commonwealth 
Department of Health was established in December, 1921. Its objects are the collection 
of reliable data, the investigation of industrial conditions affecting health, and the issue 
of advice to employers and employees for the improvement of conditions of work and for 
the safeguarding of health. Publications have been issued dealing with the scope of 
industrial hygiene, and with health hazards in industry. Expert advice is available to 
employers and employees, and it is anticipated that the work of the division’ will be of 
great value in guiding the development of industry along hygienic lines, and in improving 
generally the condition of workers. With a view to the adoption of a concerted scheme 
of action and a uniform basis for standards and records throughout Australia, conferences 
of delegates from the State Health and Labour Departments and the Commonwealth 
Department of Health were held in 1922, 1924 and in 1927. 

A special article entitled “ Industrial Hygiene in Australia ” will be found in Official 


Year Book No. 18, pp. 522 to 555. 


8. Public Health Engineering.—A division of sanitary engineering was established 
in the Commonwealth Department of Health early in 1923. Investigation has been made 
into numerous sanitary engineering problems affecting Australia, including a number 
referred to the Department by various State Governments. Advice is given generally 
on the protection of water supplies, drainage, and other engineering questions affecting 
health. 

In 1927 a special conference convened by this Division was attended by official repre- 
sentatives of Government and municipal authorities concerned with Health, Water Supply, 
Sewerage and similar activities. Numerous papers on Public Health problems were read 


and discussed. 

9. Veterinary Hygiene and Plant Quarantine —In 1927 Directors were appointed 
to control divisions of the Commonwealth Department of Health, which have been 
created to deal with veterinary hygiene and plant quarantine. 


§ 5. Tropical Diseases. 


1. General.—The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years, and the 
increase in knowledge of the part played by parasites in human and animal diseases, 
have shown that the difficulties in the way of tropical colonization, in so far as these 
‘arise from the prevalence of diseases characteristic of tropical countries, are largely 
removable by preventive and remedial measures. Malaria and other tropical diseases 
are coming more and more under control, and the improvements in hygiene which science 
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has accomplished, furnish a new outlook on the question of white settlement in countries 
formerly regarded as unsuitable for colonization by European races. In Australia, the 
most important aspect of this matter is at present in relation to such diseases as filariasis, 
malaria, and dengue fever, which, although practically unknown in southern Australia, 
occur in many of the tropical and sub-tropical parts. 

Systematic attention is being directed to these diseases and to other aspects of tropical 
hygiene by the Division of Tropical Hygiene of the Commonwealth Department of Health. 


©. Transmission of Disease by Mosquitoes.—{i) Queensland. The existence of 
filariasis in Queensland was first discovered in 1876. The parasite of this disease is 
transmitted by Culex quinquefasciatus (Culex fatigans), the mosquito most prevalent in 
Queensland. The mosquito Aédes aegypti (Stegomyia fasciata), conveyor of yellow fever 
and of dengue fever, is another common domestic mosquito throughout Eastern 
Queensland during the summer. Owing to quarantine measures this mosquito has never 
been infected from abroad with yellow fever, but it has become infected with the virus 
of dengue fever, and is responsible for a large number of human cases of this disease in 
the northern part of Australia. Occasional limited outbreaks of malaria occur in the 
northern parts of the State ; one at Kidston, in 1910, resulted in 24 deaths. The infection 
was traced to newcomers from New Guinea. Allusion to the efforts made to deal with 
the mosquito, under the Health Act of 1911, will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, 
p. 1063. By an Order in Council the local authorities are now responsible for the 
taking of measures for the destruction and the prevention of breeding of mosquitoes. 


(ii) Other States. In Western Australia it is stated that malaria is not known to 
exist south of the 20th parallel, while filariasis has never been discovered. Mosquito-borne 
diseases are unknown in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, except for very rare 
sporadic cases, and it is stated that filariasis is uncommon in New South Wales, the only 
cases known being imported ones. Kerosene and petroleum have been successfully used, 
both by municipalities and private individuals, to destroy larvae of mosquitoes at various: 
places in these States. 


(iti) Northern Territory. While the Territory is conspicuously free from most of the 
diseases which cause such devastation in other tropical countries, malaria exists, and, 
although cases rarely end fatally, the Administration is taking measures for the destruction 
of mosquito larvae wherever settlements or permanent camps are formed, and precautions. 
are being taken to prevent the collection of stagnant water in such localities. 


- 3. Control of Introduced Malaria and Bilharziasis.—({i) General. The control of 
returned soldiers and sailors suffering from malaria and bilharziasis, which was undertaken 
by the Commonwealth Department of Health at the request of the Departments of Defence 
and Repatriation, is still being carried out in conjunction with State Health Departments. 


(ii) Malaria. Steps were taken to have all recrudescences in returned sailors, soldiers, 
and nurses in all parts of Australia notified direct to the Commonwealth Department of 
Health by the Medical Officers of the Repatriation Local Committees. Malaria is also 
notifiable to each State Health Department, except in New South Wales, and particulars: 
of such notifications are transmitted to the Commonwealth Department of Health. 

Treatment on intensive lines has been regularly carried out in connexion with malaria. 
recurrences in returned sailors and soldiers in order to effect a cure as rapidly as possible. 
Steps were also taken to prevent the settlement of malaria-infected individuals in localities. 
such as irrigation areas, where mosquitoes capable of carrying malaria were known to 
exist. : 

From information received, it is evident that in the great majority of cases cure has. 
now been established, and that where recrudescences do occur they have been greatly 
reduced in severity and frequency. The number of foci of infection has been reduced 
to unimportant dimensions, and the danger of spread of malaria in the community from 
this source has been practically eliminated. 


(iii) Bilharziasis. With few exceptions the men who contracted this disease on 
active service have been brought in from all parts of Australia for expert re-examination 
and treatment. 
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Those who have suffered from the disease, and have undergone treatment as indicated 
above, are still kept under periodical observation, but owing to the success of the measures 
already taken it is believed that no danger of the spread of infection exists. Action is 
being taken in the case of a small number of men who have evaded treatment. 


4. Hookworm.—In 1911, attention was drawn to the necessity for an investigation 
into hookworm infection in Queensland, and the view was expressed that notified cases 
did not accurately indicate the prevalence of the disease. Researches made subsequently 
tended to support this view. 

An investigation made in Papua in 1917 by an officer of the International 
Board of Health of the Rockefeller Foundation disclosed the fact that half of all 
natives examined were infected with hookworm disease. In co-operation with- the 
‘Government of Queensland and the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, the survey 
was extended to Queensland, and a considerable number of cases of hookworm 
infection was found in certain northern coastal areas. In October, 1919, the Australian 
Hookworm Campaign was begun. This campaign was supported jointly by the Common- 
wealth, the International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, the State of 
Queensland, and the other States in which work in this direction was undertaken. By 
the end of 1922, the survey of Australia and its dependencies had been completed. The 
total number of examinations up to 30th Sep ember, 1924, including those in Dr. Waite’s 
survey in Papua and the earlier work in Queensland, was as follows :— 

People examined for hookworm disease 3 .. 394,578 
Found to be infected with hookworms a8 62,051 (15.7%) 

Endemic hookworm infection was found in intermittent areas along the eastern 
coast of Australia from Cape York to Macksville in New South Wales. The higher summer 
rainfall in these areas appears to be chiefly responsible for the localization of the infection. 
It is also found in the vicinity of Broome and Beagle Bay in Western Australia, in the 
northern part of the Northern Territory, and along the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. In the Territory of Papua, 59.2 per cent. of the natives were found to be 
infected, and in the Territory of New Guinea, 74.2 per cent. There is no endemic 
hookworm infection in Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, the interior of Queensland, 
New South Wales, except the north-eastern part, and Western Australia exeept the far 
north. 

Metalliferous mines were examined in Victoria, South Australia, New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and Western Australia, and were found entirely free from hookworm infection. 
The examination of metalliferous mines in Queensland showed either no infection or 
a light infection which may have originated chiefly outside the mines. Coal mines in 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Western Australia were free from infection. Examinations were 
made in the coal mines of the Newcastle district, and among 1,226 miners examined in 
about 25 mines only five infected miners were found. In the Ipswich group of coal 
mines in Queensland, 31.5 per cent. of the miners were infected, and in the Howard- 
YTorbanlea group (Queensland) 75.8 per cent. were infected. Recommendations were 
made with regard to the correction of the insanitary conditions responsible for these 
high infection rates. 

Wherever operations are carried on by the hookworm campaign, emphasis is placed 

on the prevention of hookworm disease, in contrast to temporary relief through the 
cure of existing cases, and much work has been done to improve methods of night-soil 
disposal, and to teach the people the danger from soil pollution. 
In October, 1924, the International Health Board withdrew from the work which 
was then continued under the direction of the Division of Tropical Hygiene of the Common- 
wealth Department of Health. From Ist October, 1924, to 30th September, 1927, under 
the new administration the field units engaged in the investigation examined 112,294 
persons, of whom 9,069, or 8.07 per cent., were found to be infected with hookworm. 

In the latter part of 1922, the scope of the campaign was widened to include a 
malaria and filaria survey in co-operation with the Division of Tropical Hygiene, 
Commonwealth Department of Health. This work is being carried out as opportunity arises. 

Both of the species of hookworm which infest man are found in Australia. They 
differ in ways important to the practical sanitarian, and the need has been recognized for 
a new and more practicable method of determining their respective distribution. Such 
a method has been evolved at the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, and is being 
introduced as part of the routine of hookworm control within Australia. 
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A number of epidemiological and microbiological problems relating to hookworm 
and other intestinal parasites in tropical and sub-tropical Australia is being investigated 
by the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine and the Commonwealth Health Labora- 
tories in Queensland in co-operation with the work of the field units. It is anticipated 
that useful information will be obtained in regard to the control of hookworm among white 
people in the tropical and sub-tropical regions of Australia. 


5, Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, Townsville.—The Australian Institute of 
Tropica] Medicine was founded at Townsville in January, 1910. Since 7th March, 1921, the 
Institute has been administered by the Commonwealth Department of Health. A full 
account of the activities of this Institute from its foundation up to 1922 will be found in 
Official Year Book No. 15, pp. 1010-1012. 

Since 1922 a number, of investigations has been carried out, including the physiology 
of white populations in the tropics, sociological survey of certain tropical areas of Queens- 
land, the destruction of mosquito larve and the control of mosquitoes in the larger centres 
of population, tropical diseases among the aboriginals on Palm Island, leprosy among 
aboriginals in the Northern Territory, prevalence of filariasis in Cairns, Yarrabah Mission 
Station, Port Douglas, Mossman, and Innisfail, and reputed foci of malaria in tropical 
Queensland. Courses of instruction in tropical medicine and hygiene commence in May. 
of each year, and continue for four months, and ten publications dealing with various. 
aspects of tropical medicine, etc., have been issued. 


6. Royal Commission on National Health.—This Royal Commission, which was 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government in December, 1924, submitted its report 
on 9th December, 1925. The report deals with and contains recommendations on the 
following subjects :—Ill-health in the Commonwealth ; medical services ; co-operation of 
Commonwealth and State health authorities ; prevention of disease ; venereal discases ; 
uniform legislation with regard to the purity of food and drugs ; maternity hygiene; child 
welfare ; industrial hygiene ; encouragement and development of research work ; relation- 
ship between public health authorities and medical practitioners, and between public 
health authorities and other public authorities rendering medical services; and the 
publication of information relating to public health. 

The report was considered by a Conference of Ministers of Health of the 
Commonwealth and States of Australia in July, 1926.. The Conference accepted 
generally the recommendations of the Royal Commission; adopted specially the 
recommendation with respect to the creation of a Federal Health Council with functions 
as specified by the Royal Commission ; and referred the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission to the Council as the general policy to be followed. 

The Federal Health Council, consisting of the principal medical officer in the 
Departments of Health of the Commonwealth and States, with two additional officers 
from. the Commonwealth Department of Health nominated by the Minister, was 
constituted by the Federal Government in November, 1926. 

The first session of the Council was held in January, 1927, when a series of resolutions 
was adopted with the view of carrying into effect many of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission for securing co-operation between the Health authorities of the 
Commonwealth and State, for promoting uniformity of legislation and administration, 
and for advancing public health generally within the Commonwealth. 

Action is now being taken with respect to the resolutions of the Federal Health 
Council and as a further result two new divisions have been created within the Common- 
wealth Department of Health, viz., Division of Tuberculosis and Venereal Disease, and 
Division of Epidemiology, and medical officers have been appointed as Directors of each 
‘Division. 

7. Travelling Study Tours under the League of Nations.—The Health Organization 
of the League of Nations has, during the past three years, arranged a series of study tours 
for medical officers of health of various countries, with resultant benefit by reason 
“of interchange of views to those who have taken part in them. For the purposes 
of enabling officers to gain experience in public health methods, the Common- 
wealth Government was invited to nominate representatives for two such tours in 1925, 
one for three months’ travel in Western Europe, and the other for a six weeks’ visit to Japan. 
‘and the neighbouring Asiatic countries. ; 
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For the tour in Japan and neighbouring Asiatic countries tho Director of Tropical 
Hygiene in the Commonwealth Department of Health was nominated, and this officer 
‘during the latter part of 1925 visited Japan and took part in the conference of Medical 
‘Officers held at Tokio. Several other places of interest to Australia from the public 
health standpoint were visited, including Korea, Manchuria, Shanghai, and Manila, 
and much valuable information was accumulated. 

The Director of the Division of Marine Hygiene in the Commonwealth Department 
of Health visited Europe during the latter part of 1925, and studied public health 
methods and administration in various countries. 

An offer from the League of Nations of two further tours to officers of the Department 
of Health for the purpose of studying laboratory methods and administration in Western 
Europe and England was accepted by the Commonwealth Government for the year 1926. 
‘The Director and Assistant Director of the Laboratories Division in the Commonwealth 
Department of Health who were nominated for these tours visited Europe in 1926. 


8. Internationa! Sanitary Convention.—A Conference of representatives of the 
various signatory countries to the International Sanitary Convention of Paris of January, 
1912, was held in Paris in April, 1925, to consider the draft proposals prepared by the 
International Office of Public Health for the revision of the Convention. The 
Director of the Division of Marine Hygiene represented the Commonwealth at 
this Convention, and the revised Convention has since been ratified. 


9. Far Eastern Epidemiological Bureau, Singapore.—Under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, a Conference of the Advisory Committee of the Eastern Intelligence 
Bureau of the Far East was held at Singapore in January, 1926, and was attended by 
medical officers representing Australia, British India, British North Borneo, China, 
Federated Malay States, Hong Kong, French Indo-China, Japan, Netherlands Indies, 
Spain, and the Straits Settlements, while three medical representatives of the League of 
Nations, an observer on behalf of the Philippine Islands, and a visitor on behalf of the 
International Health Board under the Rockefeller Foundation were also present. The 
Director, Division of Tropical Hygiene in the Department of Health, represented the 
Commonwealth. 


10. International Pacific Health Conference—At the instance of the Commonwealth 
Government, the British Government in 1925 invited the Governments of the various 
countries having possessions in the Pacific to send representatives to a Conference to be 
held at Melbourne for the purpose of examining the problems relating to health and 
disease of the indigenous races of the various island groups of the Pacific, and of indicating 
the directions in which international action and co-cperation might prevent the 
introduction of disease. Accordingly, in December, 1926, there assembled in Melbourne 
representatives of the Governments of Great Britain, France, United States of America, 
Japan, New Zealand, and the Commonwealth, and’ of the territorial administrations 
of the Federated Malay States and the Straits Settlements, Fiji, the Western Pacific, 
Samoa, Papua, and New Guinea. A delegate also attended from the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations. The resolutions which were adopted by the delegates 
formulated and recommended a definite plan for the development within the Austral-Pacific 
zone of an intelligence service, of quarantine co-operation, and of research. 


§ 6. Medical Inspection of School Children. 


1. General.—Medical inspection of school children is carried out more or less 
thoroughly in all the States. Medical staffs have been organized, and in some States 
. travelling clinics have been established to deal with dental, ocular, and other defects, 


2. New South Wales.—A system of medical inspection of school children was 
organized in 1913, and arrangements have been made, by means of triennial examinations, 
to examine each child at least twice during the period of school attendance (compulsory 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years). For this purpose, the staff attached to the 
Education Department consists of 19 Medical Officers, 19 Dentists (including 8.part-time 
Dentists), 8 Nurses, 15 Dental Assistants, and a clerical staff of 13. ' 
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Parents are notified of their children’s defects, and are urged to have them treated. 
In the metropolitan district, children may be treated as out-patients at hospitals 
(general and special), or at the two School Dental Clinics. During 1923, the second 
School Dental Clinic was established at the out-patient department, Children’s Hospital, 
chiefly to obtain strict oral and dental cleanliness before operations on the nose and 
throat. 

In remote and sparsely-settled country districts, defects of vision are provided 
for by two School Oculists, and a third is to be appointed in 1928. One of these is in 
charge of the Travelling Hospital, which now includes on its staff two Dental Officers, one 
Nurse, and one Dental Assistant. During 1926, the number of children examined by 
the staff of the Travelling Hospital, which included two Dental Clinics, was 1,799; 
1,454 were treated for all defects, 1,384 of which were dental, The remaining nine Travel- 
ling Dental Clinics treated 14,008 children, and the School Dental Clinics in Sydney, 
4,304 (3,297 at the Metropolitan Clinic, and 1,007 at the Children’s Hospital). 

Of the 72,517 fully examined during 1926, 31,882 (44 per cent.) were notified for 
treatment of various defects, and of those notified, 15,102 (47.36 per cent.) were treated. 
In addition there were 76,845 reviews, of whom 13,048 were notified. This does not 


. include the Travelling Hospital’s returns, which are shown above, nor does it include © 


the majority of those treated for dental defects by departmental officers, who treat 
approximately 25 per cent. of the rural and 15 per cent. of the city children in schools 
visited. 

Eliminating dental defects, unremedied medical defects were found in 23.61 per cent. 
of children. In rural areas, 50.03 per cent. of those notified were treated by “ outside ”” 
doctors or hospitals. In the city, 43.49 per cent. were treated for various types of defect- 
Higher percentages in the city are obtained after the following-up work of the School Nurses. 

During the four triennial periods ended 1925, 921,183 children were examined, and 
502,198 (54 per cent.) were found to be suffering from physical defects requiring treatment. 

In the triennium ended 1926, 274,048 children were medically examined, and of 
this total 120,670 (44.03 per cent.) were recorded as defective. The chief defects were :-— 
Dental, 91,339 cases; nose and throat, 34,022 cases; vision, 14,455 cases; and hearing, 
7,746 cases. The number of children treated subsequently for any defect was 61,923. 

During the year 1926, 1,566 boys were examined at the Metropolitan Children’s 
Shelter in connexion with the work of the Children’s Court. Of these boys, 6.13 per cent. 
had defects of vision, 2.7 per cent. defects of hearing, and 17.43 per cent. gave a history 
of nose and throat operation. 

The health supervision of High School girls in the Sydney and Newcastle Districts 
is allotted to a special woman Medical Officer; while another woman Medical Officer is 
attached to the Teachers’ College. Every teacher, on entering the College, is medically 
examined, and any defects found must be remedied. The teaching of hygiene is aided 
by a course of thirty lectures which each student receives at the Teachers’ College. 

Examination of girl delinquents is undertaken by a special female officer attached to 
the Children’s Court, and special examinations and health supervision of subnormal 
children are conducted at the Glenfield residential special school. 

In 1925, certain changes were made in the general scheme. The extra-metropolitan 
area was divided into three and the metropolis into seven districts, and medical officers 
allotted accordingly. The work in the metropolis was arranged to permit of an annual, 
instead of a triennial, visit to every school, but about one-third only of the children will 
be examined at each visit, viz., entrants, pupils leaving, and cases which are still under 
review. Special mass investigations are being undertaken into the number and types 
of feeble minded scholars and of crippled children whose condition has interfered with 
their attendance. An intensive study of acute rheumatism and ita influence on heart 
disease has been carried on during the past three years, 


3. Victoria.—The system of medical inspection aims at examining the child three 
times in its school life, but in the High Schools the students are examined every two 
years. After the examination, the parents are notified of defects, and are advised to 
obtain treatment from their own doctor or dentist, and in the metropolitan area two 
nurses follow up these cases. Attached to the department is a dental centre which 
deals with about 1,670 children each month from the metropolitan schools. Three 
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school dentists are constantly at: work in the metropolitan area while two visit country 
districts by rail, and one in charge of a specially equipped motor van attends to the require- 
ments of children attending school in isolated areas. 


The staff of the medical branch consists of 8 medical officers, 6 dentists, 7 dental 
attendants, and two school nurses. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1927, 45,540 children and 1,517 teachers were 
medically examined, and 21,717 received dental treatment. In addition, the nurses of the 
Bush Nursing Association examine the school children in their districts and report to the 
Medical Officers of the Education Department, who, in their turn, advise whether medical 
attention is necessary. 


4. Queensland.—In matters affecting the general administration of the medical 
branch of the Department of Public Instruction, the Department acts on the advice of its 
chief medical officer, who, while acting independently in all matters affecting individual 
schools, is in close touch with the Department of Public Health, and observes the policy 
of that department in all matters connected with schools which may have direct bearing - 
upon the health of the State. Medical inspection of school children is carried out by 
full-time and local part-time medical officers, but the policy of the Department is 
eventually to employ none but full-time departmental officers. A large number of 
children is examined each year, and parents are advised of physical defects calling for 
medical attention. A staff of twelve dentists carries out dental inspection and treatment. 
Particular attention is paid to diseases of the eyes and tonsils. In the western districts, 
where ophthalmic diseases formerly were rife, the medical officers in charge of district 
hospitals are employed to treat cases promptly and thereby prevent the spread of 
infection. A specially equipped motor dental clinic operates in districts remote from 
railway lines and centres of population. 


In 1927, 24,305 children were medically examined, of whom 4,822 were found to 
be suffering from physical defects. The departmental dentists examined 47,912 children. 
Extractions numbered 27,348, fillings 27,834, and other gratuitons treatments 15,264. 


5. South Australia—Medical inspection embraces the examination—three times 
in their schoo! life—of all children attending the primary schools or entering high or tech- 
nical schools. Reports are furnished to parents of defects likely to interfere with educa- 
tional progress. The staff consists of one principal medical officer, five medical inspectors, 
three dentists, five trained nurses, and a disinfecting officer. The dentists attend remote 
country schools and treat children. There is also a Dental Clinic where children from 
the metropolitan schools receive treatment. The Medical Inspector meets the parents 
after the examination of the children, reports any defect, and recommends treatment. 
It is found that a personal talk is of greater value than a written notice. A trained 
psychologist is attached to the medical branch. 

During the year 1927, 24,104 children were examined by the medical officer, and a 
considerable number of defects was disclosed. The school dentists gave treatment to 
1,214 children in the City Clinic and 2,073 children in the outback districts of the State. 


6. Western Australia.—Under the Public Health Act 1911-1922, the medical officers 
of health appointed by the local authorities became medical officers of schools and school 
children. In the Health Department there are two full time and one half time medical 
officers for schools, whose duty is to conduct medical examinations, and three school 
nurses are employed. During 1927, 14,218 (6,340 country and 7,878 metropolitan) 
children were examined. 


7. Tasmania.—To Tasmania belongs the credit of being the first State in Australia 
to provide for the medical inspection of State school children. As far back as 1906, 
1,200 children from the Hobart State schools were examined. At the present time 2 
full-time medical officers carry out medical inspections in country and convent schools, 
while 2 part-time medical officers conduct examinations of school children in Hobart and 
Launceston. There are also 4 nurses, whose chief duty is to visit the homes to advise 
the parents as to the treatment of defects disclosed by the medical examination. Country 
schools are visited by medical officers about once every two years, while 2 dentists visit 
the smaller country schools. 
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§ 7, Supervision and Care of Infant Life. 


1. General.—The number of infantile deaths and the rate of infantile mortality for 
the last five years are given in the following table, which shows that during the period 
1923 to 1927 no less than 37,609 children died before reaching their first birthday. With 
the exception of New South Wales for the year 1924, and Queensland for the year 1926, 
the rate of mortality in the metropolitan area has in every case been consistently 
greater than that for the remainder of the State. Further information regarding infantile 
mortality will be found in Chapter XXV.—Vital Statistics :— 


INFANTILE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES, 1923 TO 1927. 


Metropolitan. | Remainder of State. 


| | | " , 
1923, | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927, 1928. | 19z4. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 


NuMBER OF INFANTILE DEATHS. 


| 1,431 | 1,299 


New South Wales 1,282 | 1,336 | 1,161 | 1,846 | 1,866 | 1,719 1,724 1,797 
Victoria. . | 1845 4298 1155 | 17205 | 1.118 | 1\¢11| “927| ‘s92| ‘764 | ‘848 
Queensland .. | B62} 367) “818 | "318 | 365 716) «644 50D) 688 | 715 
South Australia ../ 388 | 337| 287| 828) 370 317, 258 241) 181 244 
Western Australia | 258| 232) 280| 232| 210) 184) 182, 183 | 177 | 179 
Tasmania Sol op 408, o4| 101} 77| 7@| 220] 202) 187) 156 | 127 
| = = = oes 
Australia (6) .. | 3,889 | 3,618 | 3,423 | 3,496 | 3,308 4,204 | 4,079 3,821 | 3,685 | 3,960 


Rate oF InFantTILE Morra.ity.(a) 


New South Wales 63.26 | 57.18 | 56. 74 | 60.72 | 56.39 | 58.70 60. 22 


| 53.68 | 55.41 54.04 
Victoria... + T1218 | 66.82 | 59.81 | 62-91 62.48 | 59.54 55.49 


} 

| 

| 58.70 | 47.14 49.38 
57.76 | 49.71 | 50.41 | 57.28 | 62.15 | 48.22 | 43.14 50.76 53.12 
56.45 | 48.95 | 583.03 | 64.00 | 53.96 45.89 | 43.08 | 34.16 | 42.72 


Queensland PR A 
South Australia .. | 66.70 


Western Australia 61.24 | 53.18 | 65.71 | 58.85 | 57.30 , 60.54 | 46.26 | 49.64 | 44.33 37.16 
Tasmania +» | 66.00 61.32 | 67.83 | 58.73 | 55.71 | 54.11 | 52.47 | 50.15 | 43.88 | 51.83 
| } . | 
= : = 2 
Australia (b) .. | 65.48 / 59.92 57.18 | 58.86 59.27 | 56.69 | 54.79 ) 50.43 50.05 ) 50.88 
(a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 births registered. (¥) Exclusive of Territories. 


During recent years greater attention has been paid to the fact that the health of 
the community depends largely on pre-natal as well as after care in the case of mothers 
and children. Government and private organizations are, therefore, taking steps to 
provide instruction and treatment for mothers before and after confinement, while the 
health and well-being of mother and child are looked after by the institution of baby 
health-ceutres, baby clinics, créches, visitation by qualified midwifery nurses, supervision 
of milk supply, ete. 


2. Government Activities.—In all the States Acts have been passed with the object 
of supervising and ameliorating the conditions of infant life and reducing the rate of 
mortality. Government Departments control the boarding-out to suitable persons of 
the wards of the State, and wherever possible the child is boarded-out to its mother or 
near female relative. Stringent conditions regulate the adoption, nursing and main- 
tenance of children placed in foster-homes by private persons, while special attertion is 
devoted to the welfare of ex-nuptial children. (See also in this connexion Chapter XI.— 
Public Benevolence.) Under the provisions of the Maternity Allowance Act 1912, a 
sum of five pounds is payable to the mother in respect of each confinement at which a 
living or viable child is-Sorn. Further particulars regarding Maternity Allowance are 
given in Chapter VILI.—tinance. 
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: 3. Nursing Activities.—(i) General. In several of the States, the Government 
maintains institutions which provide treatment for mothers and children, while, in addition, 
subsidies are granted to various associations engaged in welfare work. 


(ii) New South Wales. Baby health centres were established by the Government in 
1914. Attached to each centre is an honorary medical officer and a staff of trained nurses. 
who instruct mothers in matters pertaining to the care of themselves and their children. 
In December. 1927, there were 65 centres in operation, of which 37 were in the metropolitan 
area, 16 in the Newcastle district, and the remainder in important industrial and rural 
centres. During 1927 the attendances at the clinics numbered 260,000, and the nurses 
paid 84,500 visits to newly-born babies—viz., 22,000 first visits and 62,500 subsequent 
visits. No charge is made for attention or advice. 


The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children conducts two welfare 
centres in the metropolis, and has two training schools where nurses may receive post- 
graduate training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. The nurses attached to health 
centres are required to fiake this course, and arrangements have been made to train the 
nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing Association. The Day Nursery Association 
maintains five nurseries where working mothers may leave their children during the 
day. 

The Bush Nursing Association aims at providing fully-qualified nurses in country 
districts throughout Australia. Centres may be formed in any district where the residents. 
can enrol sufficient members to guarantee the salary of a nurse. As the greater part of 
the nurses’ work is that of midwifery, the nurses must be registered midwives. In 
February, 1928, there were 36 bush-nursing centres in New South Wales. 


(iii) Victoria. The first Baby-Health Centre was opened in 1917. At the latest 
available date the Victorian Baby- Health Centres’ Association had 82 centres in operation, 
52 in the metropolitan area, and 30 in country towns. The Association receives subsidies 
from the State Government and the local municipal councils. During the year ended 
30th June, 1927, 23,448 individual babies were taken to the centres, while total 
attendances numbered 169,580, and 51,761 visits were paid by the nurses to patients in 
their own homes. The Society for the Health of Women and Children also maintains seven 
centres in the industrial suburbs of the metropolis and one centre in the country. 
There are, in addition, créches where children may be left while the mothers are at work. 


The Bush Nursing Association had in February, 1928, 56 centres in operation in the 
country districts. In connexion with this association there are eight cottage hospitals 
in operation and others are in process of preparation. 


(iv) Queensland. Five Baby Clinics have been established in Brisbane by, the 
Government, and others have been formed in ten of the larger provincial centres. A 
training school has been organized to train nurses for welfare work. For the year 1927 
attendances at the clinics numbered $7,503, in addition to which the nurses visited 6,478 
newborn babies and paid 8,285 subsequent visits in connexion with the after care of 
mothers and infants. 


There are in the metropolitan area six kindergartens and four eréches where children 
may be left during the day. The Créche and Kindergarten Association has established 
a Training College. The Playgrounds’ Association aims at providing playgrounds for 
children in the populous parts of towns and cities. 

The Bush Nursing Association has ten nurses stationed in the country 
districts. 


(v) South Australia. Branches of the “ Mothers’ and Babies’ Health Association,” 
recently called ‘“ School for Mothers’ Institute and Babies’ Health Centre,” have been 
established at 33 metropoliten and 4 country centres. This association receives a Govern- 
ment and municipal grant. During the year ended 31st July, 1927, the nurses paid 
1,688 visits to expectant mothers and 31,773 to young babies. In August, 1921, baby 
clinics were established, to which, in 1926-27, 39,225 babies were brought for examination, 
advice and information being given where necessary to the mothers. There is & créche 
at West Adelaide for the benefit of the children of women obliged to earn their own living. 
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The District Trained Nursing Society has over 30 branches, of which about half are 
in the metropolitan area. A hospital at Denial Bay has been taken over by the society. 
The nurses of this society paid 63,301 visits to homes. Nursing homes have been estab- 
lished by the Australian Inland Mission at Beltana and Oodnadatta in the far north of 
South Australia, and at three places in the Northern Territory. 


(vi) Western Australia. The organizations which aim at improving the conditions 
of infant life include an ante-natal clinic established by the Government at the King 
Edward Maternity Hospital, a day nursery where children may be left and cared for 
while the mothers are away at work, and the Infant Health Association, which is 
subsidized by the government and local authorities, and which controls twelve centres, 
with a specially trained nurse in charge of each. During the year ended 31st 
December, 1927, the attendances at clinics numbered 15,713, in addition to which the 
nurses paid 5,372 visits to homes. 


The Bush Nursing Trust maintains a rest-house for expectant mothers, and the 
Australian Inland Mission has nursing homes at Hall’s Creek and Port Hedland. 


(vii) Tasmania, There are four baby clinics in Hobart, two in Launceston, and 
one in the country, controlled by Child Welfare Associations. During the year 1927, the 
nurses visited 9,580 homes, and attendances at the clinics for the same period numbered 
19,219. The number of individual babies taken to the clinics was 2,474. A mother-craft 
home was opened in Hobart in August, 1925, with accommodation for 10 babies and 3 
mothers. During 1927, 31 mothers and 63 babies were inmates of the home and 4 trained 
nurses completed a special course in infant hygiene. 


The Bush Nursing Association, which is subsidized by the Health Department, the 


Red Cross Fund, and municipal councils, has stationed nurses in fifteen country 
districts, 


(viii) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the activities of the Baby 
Health Centres and the Bush Nursing Associations :— 


BABY HEALTH CENTRES AND BUSH NURSING ASSOCIATIONS, 1927. 


¢ New South| ,, Queens- South Western 
Heading. Wales. | Victoril)° “ind. | Australis. | Australia, | Tasmania. Total. 
ai oe — | = | = 7 
Baby Health Centres :— | i | 

Metropolitan No. 39 | 59 Beal 33 10 44 150 
Urban-Provincial, 

and Rural No. 28 31 10 4 | 3 79 

= eae a >| 0S eee SN wet’ | - 

Total No. 8%) | 90 15 | 37 13 7 229 


Attendances at 

Centres .. No. | 260,000 169,580 87,503 | 939,226 15,713 19,219 591,240 
Visits paid by 

Nurses... No, 84,500 51,761 14,763 63,301 5,372 9,580 229,277 
Bush Nursing Associa- | | 

tion, Number of 

Centres ., ‘a 


36 56 10 | (a) 30 | 1 15 148 
! 


(a) District Trained Nursing Society. 
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CHAPTER XIII—LABOUR, WAGES, AND PRICES. 


A.—PRICES. 
§ 1. Wholesale Prices. 


1. General.—The results of an investigation into wholesale prices in Melbourne 
from 1871 to the end of September, 1912, were given in some detail in Report No. 1 
of the Labour and Industrial Branch, while summarized results for later years are 
included in subsequent Reports. 

The index-numbers up to the year 1911 are based on the prices of eighty commodities, 
but since that year the number has been increased to ninety-two.* The methods 
followed for the computation of the wholesale price index-numbers are similar to those 
adopted in regard to retail prices. The commodities included, the units of measurement 
for which the prices are taken, and the mass-units indicating the relative extent to 
which each commodity is used or consumed, are shown in a tabular atatement in Labour 
Report No. 18 for 1927 (page 10). 


2. Index-Numbers.—Index-numbers have been computed for each group of 
commodities, as well as for all groups together. The index-numbers for the sevoral 
groups, and for all groups together, are shown in the following table, and in each case 
were computed with the prices in the year 1911 as base. They show, for each of the 
years specified, the expenditure necessary—if distributed in purchasing the relative 
quantities (indicated by the mass-unita) of the several commodities concerned—-to 
purchase what would have cost £1,000 in 1911. Thus, from the last column it will be 
seen that the cost of the relative quantities of the various commodities was 1,229 in 
1871, and 974 in 1901, as compared with 1,000 in 1911, 1,903 in 1921, and 1,817 in 1927. 
In other words, prices were lower in 1911 than in either 1871, 1921, or 1927, and the 
purchasing power of money in 1911 was, accordingly, greater. Again, prices were lower 
in 1901 than in 1911, and the purchasing power of money in the former year waa, 
therefore, greater. 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—WHOLESALE PRICES, MELBOURNE, 1861 TO 1927. 
_ (Base 1911 = 1,000). ah 
Il. Iv, We VI. 


VIL. VIII. | 


| I Ike | | 
Agri- | | ; All Com- 
Year. Metals | Jute, Pa et Dairy | Gro- | arenahes Calne | Chemi- | modities 
and Leather, Produce, | Produce. ceries. | ile | cals. /together. 
Coal. | ete ate | | rials 

. a = | — = | = ot ae | a 
1861 at 138 1. 1,881 | 1,583 1,008 1,963 | or 1.070 2,030 1,538 
1871 day heey 1,006 1,257 | 1,236 864 1,586 | e. 1,044 1,409 | 1,229 
1881 call, L Saeed 1 1,012 935 1,421 / He OVD LST nhc edsdon 
1891 ES 895 847 | 1,024 995 1,032 | 888 780 1,194 | 945 
1901 aie 1,061 774 928 1,029 1,048 | 1,345 841 | 917 974 
1902 oe 1,007 756 1,193 1,215 945 | 1,447 837 | 881 1,051 
1903 te 923 | 834 | 1,209 1,059 936 | 1,443 875 921 1,049 
1904 Si 821 885 © 754 876 916 | 1,427 845 875 | 890 
1905 mel 772 850 , 894 980 942 1,209 801 | 859 | 910 
1906 ie 882 | 978 | 916 972 | 923 | 1,110 896 864 | 948 
1907 A 1,037 ; 1,017 973 1,020 948 1,294 968 | 961 1,021 
1908 SA 1,033 901 | 1,812 1,198 968 | 1,335 935 891 1,115 
1909 + 1,014 907 1,000 1,119 | 978 1,088 911 | 815 993 
1910 ata 1,004 1,052 969 1,100 999 1,008 996 | 898 1,003 

| | | 

1 sof 61,000). 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ~=—:1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ya} ve 1,021 | 989 1,370 1,206 | 1,052 | 1,357 1,057 | 978 1,172 
1913 b Secley 21g 046 dn of 1,070 1,097 | 1,055 1,024 1,252 1,128 905 1,085 
1914 Ay 1,099 |; 1,032 1,207 1,137 1,021 1,507 1,081 1,253 1149 
1915 pes 1,284 | 1,017 2,162 1,530; 1,188 2,485 1,275 1,528 1,604 
1916 t.. 1,695 | 1,423 1,208 1,485.| 1,822 2,515 1,491 1,760 1,504 
1917 a9 2,129 | 2,008 1,157 1,423 1,343 ; 2,403 1,884 | 2,171 1,662 
1918 ia 2,416, 2,360 1,444 1,454 | 1,422 2,385 2,686 | 3,225 1,934 
1919 ce 2,125 | 2,363 1,985 1,651 | 1,616 2,348 2,851 2,898 2,055 
1920 Pa 2,298 | 2,624 2,439 2,209 | 1,918) 3,279 3,226 | 2,825 | 2,480 
1921 ett 2,173! 1,862 1,767 | 2,000 1,976 | 2,158 2,733 | 2,303 | 1,903 
1922 cs 1,942 | 1,681 1,628 | 1,648! 1,869! 1,787 2,005 | 1,965 | 1,758 
1923 , SHB Sh6ri nr 2148 1,778 | 1,837 1,746 2,579 2,025 1,933 | 4,944 
1924 sof 1,885.1. 2,418 1,647 1,655 1,721 2,223 1,815 | 1,806 1,885 
1925 Fait aah ike ay 1,967 1,797 1,636 T,%29 | * Behe Pritt | 1,780 1,844 
1926 eee 1 95938: hi 682 2,001 | 1,784 | 1,731 1,931 1,665 1,816 | pie 

1927 1,962 1,650 1,826 | 1,823 1,724 2,111 1,624 | 1,866 | 2 


92 commodities is taken. 
€.6034.—18 
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3, Fluctuations, July, 1914, to July, 1928.—Since the outbreak of war, prices of 
many commodities have increased considerably. This is shown in the following tabie 
in which the index-numbers are given for each group for the months of July, 1922, to 
July, 1928, taking July, 1914, the last month before the outbreak of war, a8 
base (= 1,000) for each group :— 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—WHOLESALE PRICES, MELBOURNE, JULY, 1914, TO 
JULY, 1928. 


bigs Il. | G0 |e he Wi VEE VIE Vill. 
| | | | 
Agri- oe All 

Particulars. peek ae cultural | Dairy | Gro- Meat. ag Chemi- | Groups. 

ery fag AES, | Produce. | ceries. sian cals. | 

: | 
July, 1914 .. 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
je 1022) 91 1,764 1,555 | 1,532 | 1,564 1,810 | 1,185 1,681 1,991 1,569 
% 1923 1,658 1,876 1,691 | 1,668 1,698 2,229 1,780 1,923 1,799 
9, 1924 1,666 2,119 | 1,525 1,431 | 1,677 1,281 1,666 1,743 1,626 
ma 1025 1,663 1,744 | 1,643 1,404 | 1,667 1,492 1,605 Viper BS 1,618 
3, 1926 1740 1,456 1,860 | 1,514 1,686 1,248 1,557 1,798 | 1,415 
9 1927 1,789 1,503 1,674 | 1,606 1,677 | 1,390 1,518 1,$26 1, 7 
» 1928 1,738 1,656 1,618 1,477 1,654 1,217 1,593 | 1,862 1,573 


§ 2. Retail Prices and House Rents. 


1. Introduction.—(i) General. In Labour Report No. 1, issued in December, 1912, 
the results of certain investigations into the subjects of Prices, Price-Indexes and Cost of 
Living in past years were published, and some account was given of the methods employed 
for the collection of the data and of the technique adopted in the computation of the 
results. A detailed examination of the theory upon which the calculation of the index- 
numbers is based was given, but being necessarily too technical for inclusion in the 
general chapter, was relegated to Appendixes. The results of further investigations are 
included in the annual Labour Reports and Quarterly Summaries of Australian Statistics 
issued by this Bureau. : 


(ii) Computation of Index-Numbers. The method adopted for the computation of the 
index-numbers is what is termed the “ aggregate expenditure ” method. Thereunder the 
average price of each commodity included is ascertained, and numbers (called “ mass- 
units ”) representing the relative extent to which each commodity was on the average used 
or consumed are also computed. The price in any year of each commodity multiplied by 
its corresponding “ mass-unit " represents, therefore, the relative total expenditure on that 
commodity in that year on the basis of the adopted regimen. It follows, therefore, that by 
taking for any year the sum of the price of each commodity multiplied by its corresponding 
‘‘ mass-unit,” a figure is obtained which represents the relative aggregate or total expen- 
diture of the community in that year on all the commodities, etc., included. By 
computing these aggregate expenditures for a series of years and taking the expenditure in 
any selected year as “ base,” that is, making the expenditure in that year equal to 1,000 
units, the relative expenditure in any other year, or what may be termed the “ index- 
number,” is readily ascertained. Numerical examples of the technique and methods 
adopted for the computation of index-numbers were given in Report No. 2 (pp. 44 and 
45), and in Report No. 9 Appendixes I. to IV., pp. 174 to 229. 


2. Scope of Investigation——As noted in Report No. 1, distinction must be drawn 
between (a) Variations in the purchasing-power of money, and (6) Variations in the 
standard of living, and in Report No. 2 attention was directed to the factors which must 
be taken into consideration in dealing with these matters in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
aggregate expenditure. The various Reports deal with the list of commodities selected 
and the reasons for their adoption, while § 4 of this Chapter deals with the extension 
of the inquiry to cover all’ordinary household expenditure. 
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3. Variations in Index-Numbers for Retail Prices and House Rents, Capital Cities, 
1907 to 1927.—(i) General. In Labour Reports and Bulletins, and in recent issues of the 
Quarterly Summaries of Statistics, index-numbers were given for each of the four groups 
and for all groups combined for each capital city since 1901, the expenditure in 191] 
being taken in each case as base (= 1,000). In this sub-section summarized results only 
are given, firstly, for food and groceries; secondly, for house rent; and thirdly, for the 
groups combined—the weighted average expenditure for all capital cities in 1911 being 
taken in each case as base (= 1,000). The index-numbers in each table are fully 
comparable with one another, since they show not only the variations from year to year 
in each capital, but also the relative cost as between the cities. 


(ii) Food and Groceries. The index-numbers thus computed forthe three groups 
comprising groceries and food are shown in the following table for 1907, 1911,-1914, 
1921, and for the last five years :— 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS, FOOD AND GROCERIES.—CAPITAL CITIES, 
1907 TO 1927. 


| | ji 
City. 1907. | 1911. | 1914. 1921. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 
- | - | e 
Sydney se oa 936 | 989) 1,156] 1,898 | 1,820 | 1,782 | 1,785 | 1,867 | 1,846 
Melbourne bie * 925 | 935 1,091 1,901 | 1,802 | 1,684 | 1,748 | 1,774 | 1,782 
Brisbane ac ae 947 | 1,018 | 1,078 | 1,812 | 1,698 | 1,690 | 1,734 | 1,788 | 1,680 
Adelaide ae SE 951 | 1,020 | 1,215 | 1,906 | 1,823 | 1,791 | 1,840 | 1,869 | 1,841 
Perth .. site aa 1,197 | 1,346 | 1,302 | 1,995 | 1,828 | 1,891 | 1,938 | 1,866 | 1,796 
Hobart <E =. 1,010 1,058 1,212 | 2,025 | 1,863 | 1,849 | 1,810 | 1,868 | 1,788 
| | | | 
Weighted Average(a) .. 955 1,000 | 1,144 | 1,902 | 1,805 | 1,732 | 1,785 | 1,829 | 1,789 


(a) For all capital cities. 


The figures quoted are directly comparable in every respect ; thus, the same quantity 
of food and groceries, which cost £1,000 in the capital cities considered as a whole in 
1911, would have cost £1,156 in Sydney in 1914, £1,346 in Perth in 1911, or £1,732 in 
Melbourne in 1927. 

In 1927 decreases were experienced in all the capitals from the previous year. 
Comparing the results for 1927 with those for 1911, the extent by which prices increased 
varied from 86.7 per cent. in Sydney to 33.4 per cent. in Perth. Prices, however, were 
abnormally high in Perthin 1911. The average retail prices in the six capitals considered 
as a whole in 1927, compared with prices in 1911, were 78.9 per cent. higher. 


(iii) Housing. In previous issues of the Official Year Book the computations of 
index-numbers of housing accommodation were based upon the rentals of all houses 
from under 4 rooms to 8 rooms and over. In the following tables that basis has been 
altered, to accord with a resolution adopted by the Conference of Statisticians of 
Australia and New Zealand to the following effect: “that for purposes of computing price 
levels in respect of rent, it is desirable that houses of four and five rooms only be taken 
into account.” This alteration will account for the difference between index-numbers 
given in the following tables and those given for the same tables in issues of the Official 
Year Book prior to No. 19 for the year 1926. 

The following table gives index-numbers computed for the weighted average house 
rent of 4 and 5 roomed houses in each of the capital cities from 1907 to 1927, taking the 
average rent for the six capitals in 1911 as the base (=1,000). The average rent has 
been obtained for each city separately by multiplying the weighted average rent 
for each class of house (i.e., wooden houses of 4 rooms and of 5 rooms and brick houses 
of 4 rooms and of 6 rooms) by a number (“ weight ”) representing the relative number 
of houses of that class in the particular city. The sum of the products thus obtained 
divided by the sum of the weights, gives the weighted average for 4 and 5 roomed houses 
combined. The number of houses in each class for each city was obtained from the 
results of the 1921 census, and the index-numbers are based on the weighted average rents 
for 4 and 5 roomed houses combined, and do not refer to any particular class of house. 
The actual predominant rents for each class are given in appendixes to Labour Reports, 
and an examination of these figures shows that for some classes of houses the increase has 
been greater, and in some less, than the general increase indicated in the following table. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—HOUSING, CAPITAL CITIES, 1907 TO 1927. 


| j a 
City. 1907. 1911. 1914. 1921. | 1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1927 
ah ee : | bs 
d rr .. | 969} 1,145 | 1,243 | 1,617 | 1,739 | 1,831 | 1,870 | 1,826 | 1,814 
clbourne = oot 744 931 | 1,027 | 1,340 | 1,534 | 1,574 | 1,604 | 1,695 | 1,710 
Brisbane ot Sn 463 619 762 1,030 | 1,151 | 1,157 1,165 | 1,333 1,361 
Adelaide oe os 835 1,155 | 1,071 1,322 1,450 | 1,540 1,576 1,516 | 1,540 
Perth .. ea ae 749 857 | 963 1,209 | 1,294 | 1,311 1,340 1,469 | 1,507 
Hobart ie oat 661 | 739 847 | 1,441 | 1,503 1,592 1,649 i 1,628 | 1,579 
i | H 
| ; er 
Weighted Average (a) a 813 | 1,000 | 1,082 | 1,410 1,553 | 1,615 | 1,647 | 1,677 1,684 


{ 
| 


(a) For all capital cities. 
Notr.—The above figures are directly comparable in every respect. 


(iv) Food, Groceries, and Housing 4 and 5 roomed Houses combined. The weighted 
averages for all groups are of importance, as indicating the general results of this investi- 
gation so far as the purchasing-power of money is concerned. The following table shows 
the index-numbers for groceries, food, and house rent (4 and 5 roomed houses) for each 
capital city, the weighted average cost for the six capitals in 1911 being taken as base 
( =1,000) :— 

RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS (a)—FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING.— 
CAPITAL CITIES, 1907 TO 1927. 


City. | 1907, 1911. | 1914. 1921. | 1923. 1924. | 1925. 1926. | 1927. 
Sydney of | 948] 1,048 | 1,188 | 1,793 | 1,790, 1,769 1,817, 1,852 1,834 
Melbourne... ". | 357 | 7934! 1,067 | 1,690 | 1,702 | 1,643 1,694 | 1,744 | 1,724 
Brisbane ed [| 765 | 865 | "989 | 1,519 | 1,490 | 1,490 | 1,521 | 1,617 | 1,560 
Adelaide ss ‘| 908; 1,070} 1,161 | 1,687 | 1,683 | 1,697 | 1,741 | 1,736 1,728 
Perth .. - | 1,029 | 1,162} 1,175 | 1,700 1,627 | 1,673 | 1,714 | 1,717 1,687 
Hobart | 7a7a | “988 | 1,075 | 1,806 | 1,728 | 1,753 | 1,750 | 1,778 | 1,710 
Welghted Average(d) .. 900 1,000! 1,121 1,717 1,710 | 1,688 | 1,733 1,772 «1,749 


(a) As the price index-number increases, the purchasing-power of money diminishes. 
(b) For all capital cities. 


NotTe.—The above figures are directly comparable in every respect. 


The combination of housing with prices of food and groceries has had the effect of 
considerably modifying the index of prices, or, in other words, the purchasing-power 
of money, as compared with the similar index based on food and groceries only. In 1921 
there were increases in prices of food and groceries and housing, the combined results 
for the six capital cities for 1921 being an increase of 53.2 per cent. over 1914, and 
71.7 per cent. over 1911. The increase in the index-number between 1921 and 1914 
varied between the capital cities from 45 per cent. in Perth to 68 per cent. in Hobart, 
while between 1921 and 1911 it varied between 46 per cent. in Perth and 93 per cent. in 
Hobart. In 1923 there was an increase in the combined cost of food, groceries, and 
housing in all the cities, the weighted average index-number being 1,710 as compared 
with 1,610 in 1922. The index-number for 1924 shows a decline of 1.3 per cent. on 
that for 1923, that for 1925 shows an increase of 2.6 per cent. from 1924, food and 
groceries having increased 3 per cent., and housing increased 2 per cent., while that for 
1926 discloses a rise of 2.3 per cent. over 1925, both food and groceries and housing 
again showing increases. The index-numbers for 1927 disclose a decrease on 1926 
prices of 1.3 per éent., the drop in prices of food and groceries of 2.2 per cent. more 
than outweighing the slight increase in rents. 


4. Retail Price Index-Numbers in Terms of Currency.—The tables in sub-section 3 
give the relative cost in the six capital cities of food, groceries, and housing from 1907 
to 1927 in the form of index-numbers. The figures have been converted into a 


monetary basis in the next table, and show the sums which would have to be paid in- 


each city and in each year in order to purchase such relative quantities (indicated by the 
masgs-units) of the several commodities, and to pay: such sums for honsing as would in the 


aggregate cost £1, according to the weighted average prices and rents in the six capitals 
in 1911. 


ee = hm 
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RETAIL PRICES.—AMOUNTS NECESSARY ON THE AVERAGE IN EACH YEAR FROM 
1907 TO 1928 (2nd QUARTER) TO PURCHASE IN EACH CAPITAL CITY WHAT 
WOULD COST ON THE AVERAGE £1 IN 1911 IN THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS 
REGARDED AS A WHOLE. 


Weighted 


| 
| 

Year. | Sydney. | Melb’ne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart, | Average of 

| | | 6 Capita! 

| Cities. 

Foop anp Grocrriges (46 CommopiTiEs). 

© 8. d. 8. d. Si, Cope | & d. eed. 8. d. a. da 

1907 18 9 18 6 18 11 19 0 231d 200.2 19 1 
1911 19 9 18 8 20 4 20 5 26 11 WN 20 0 
1914 23 1 21 10 Dia 24 4 26 0 24 3 22 1i 
1920 43 0 41 41 1 42 8 41 0 43 3 42 0 
1922 34 1 32 11 32 2 34 6 35 6 .85 11 38. 8 
1923 36 5 36 1 33 10 36 6 36,7 37 3 86 1 
1924 84,8 33 8 33 10 35 10 37 10 37 0 34 8 
1925 35 8 35 0 34 8 36 10 38 9 36 2 35 8 
1926 37.4 | 35 6 35 9 87 5 37 4 87 4 36 7 
1927 ie =e 3611 | 34 8 Boel 36 10 35 Il 35 9 35 9 
(Ast Quarter .. 3611 | 34 0 84 5 36 7 36 3 86 3 35 8 
4907) 2nd, «= we | BB 2 33 10 32 10 36 5 36 7 35 9 35 2 
Srarse. | es 36 4 35 7 33 4 8701.6 35 6 35 11 35 11 

4thas cu pe 38 2 35 8 33 10 36 9 35 5 35 2 36 5 
1928 { Ist soit 36 8 34 4 33 5 36 2 35 4 Byard 35 5 
Indes GH 36 11 34 2 33 5 36 7 38 1 34 9 35 8 
Hovustxye ACCOMMODATION (WEIGHTED AvERAGE—4 AnD 5 RoomED Hovusss). 
1907 : Py Obs 14 11 9 3 16 8 15 0 13 3 16 3 
1911 P | 22-41 18 7 12he2 23 1 iy 2 14 9 20 0 
1914 : | 24 10 20 6 15 8 a1 5 19 3 16 11 20 8 
1920 : | 30 10 25 5 20 4 | 2410 22 11 28 5 26 11 
1922 ‘ S307 28 10 OTe B27 56 Sil Be 3 28 9 
1923 ; PeSe eon tes 30 58 PE (Ue 25 11 30 1 31 1 
1924. ; 3627 1 31. 6 250 2 =80110 PY) ES 31 10 32 4 
1925 E Sia es? SI 23,54; | 431° 6 26 10 33 0 32 11 
1926 : 36 6 33 11 26.8 | 30, 4 29.5 S257 338.7 
1927 . 36 3 34 2 ions 30 10 p02 sleet 33 8 
ist Quarter .. 36 3 | 34 0 26 8 30 5 29 8 32 0 33 «6 

1907) 28d, — + |- 36 6 34 0 26 8 80 5 29 7 31 9 33 7 
8rd __;, 36 2 34 4 OTe, 31 3 BOenT 31 6 33 10 

4th ,, 36°28 (| ees. 76 279 Cie Ae 30 9 31 1 33 11 

gonf lst. 37 4 35 7 27 8 33 5 30 9 30 9 | 3411 
: oniduaees 37 4 35 7 Pat 33 7 30 10 30 9 34 11 

Foop, GrocerrEs, AND Housine (4 AND 5 ROOMS ONLY) COMBINED. 

1907 ie 1guep 172 15 4 18 2 20 7 RY 18 0 
1911 21,10 18 8 17 4 21 5 23 8 18 9 20 0 
1914 23 9 21 4 19 2 23 8 23 6 21 6 22 5 
1920 38 5 35 3 88 8 85 11 34 2 37 8 36 4 
1922 33 10 S15 28 6 31 10 81 7 Boney Boers 
1923 35 10 34 0 29 10 33 8 82 6 $4 7 34 2 
1924 35 5 32 10 29 10 33 11 33 6 35 1 33 9 
1925 36 4 33 11 30 5 34 10 34 38 35 0 34 8 
1926 87). 1 34 11 32 4 34 9 84 4 35 7 35 5 
1927 as 4 36 8 34 6 slegz 34 7 33 9 34 2 35 0 
1st Quarter .. 36 8 34 0 31 6 34 3 33° 9 34 8 34 10 

nd wa eas 36 4 33 11 30 7 84 2 33 11 84 3 34 7 

qT sca? bela preen ea -perel hak 2 ae Bee fm .Bs 8 Le RB 2 
4th | 87 6 34 11 ol 7 34 8 33 8 33. 8 85 6 
isteio:, 36 11 34 9 31 3 35 2 33 7 88, 2 35 3 

1028 {34 37 1 34 9 31 2 35 5 85 4 33 3 35 5 


5. Variations in Index-Numbers, Retail Prices and Housing, Thirty Australian Towns, 
1925 to 1927.—The index-numbers given in the preceding sub-sections show changes in 
the cost of food, groceries, and housing separately for each capital city during the years 
1907 to 1927. The figures given in the next table show the relative cost of food and 
groceries, and of housing for the years 1925 to 1927 in the thirty towns for which par- 
ticulars are now collected. The weighted aggregate expenditure for the six capitals for 
the year 191] has been taken as base and made equal to 1,000, hence the columns are 
comparable both horizontally and vertically. The index-numbers in the last column are 
the same as in previous tables where the period and town are comparable. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS, THIRTY TOWNS, SHOWING RELATIVE EXPENDITURE ON 
FOOD AND GROCERIES AND ON HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS) SEPARATELY, 
AND ON THESE ITEMS COMBINED. BASIS OF TABLE = WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
EXPENDITURE ON FOOD, GROCERIES,.AND HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS) IN 
THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES IN 1911 = 1,000. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
2 2 | = 
T 33 ; g3| 33 ; $2| 33 eb és 
own. a2 EI a 5 ae a ue | 2 oer ES 
38 = og | a8 g cS8H) 58 | 8 os 
Se \-S~ | See |-se 1 2 Pseu tse bs ese 
ao ise kos es) eet Os | eo | is] mROs 
New SoutH WALEs— 
Sydney wa eed LES 702 | 1,817 | 1,166 686 | 1,852 | 1,153 681 1,834 
Newcastle me eile k2o 621 | 1,746 | 1,155 638 | 1.793 | 1,144 652 1,796 
Broken Hill .. Eisieok Oo LO 876 | 1,691 | 1,322 413 | 1,735 | 1,345 | 425] 1,770 
Goulburn 3 pines es bi a) 634 | 1,749 | 1,156 654 | 1,810 1,150 698 | 1,848 
Bathurst a Sole ues 516 | 1,590 | 1,119 547 | 1,666 | 1,112 | 532 | 1,644 
Weighted Average evs \oe4,120 685 | 1,805 | 1,168 674 | 1,842 | 1,157 671 | 1,828 
VIOTORIA— | | - 
Melbourne ee Sc ee002: 602 | 1,694 | 1,108 636 | 1,744 | 1,082 642 | 1,724 
Ballarat Be Seek, LOL 888 | 1,489 | 1,131 384 | 1,515 | 1,105 387 | 1,492 
Bendigo ze Eee LE 409 | 1,520 | 1,125 449 | 1,574 | 1,106 | 483 1,589 
Geelong 5 cent O88 496 | 1,577 | 1,100 589 | 1,689 | 1,078 | 612) 1,690 
Warrnamboo! .. ieee Big 3 459 1,533 | 1,096 455 | 1,551 | 1,060) 486) 1,546 
Weighted Average eid 092 681 | 1,673 | 1,109 616 | 1,725 | 1,083 | 623 1,706 
QUEENSLAND— | | 
Brisbane a .-| 1,083 488 | 1,521 | 1,116 501 | 1,617 1,049 | 511] 1,560 
Toowoomba .. .-| 1,045 428 | 1,473 | 1,105 454 | 1,559 | 1,018 457 | 1,475 
Rockhampton .. .-| 1,092 886 | 1,478 | 1,170 407 | 1,577 | 1,122 | 428] 1,550 
Charters Towers elt eve! 846 | 1,517 | 1,268 349 | 1,617 | 1,271 | 346] 1,617 
Warwick Re .-| 1,042 408 | 1,450 | 1,121 439 | 1,560 | 1,082 458 1,540 
Weighted Average Ep |, 45083 428 | 1,511 | 1,126 482 | 1.608 | 1,062 | 492 | 1,554 
SouTH AUSTRALIA— | 
Adelaide = oe iad, 140 692 | 1,741 | 1,167 569 | 1.736 | 1,150, 578]! 1,728 
Kadina, &. .. Pas los 826 | 1,484 | 1,203 310 | 1,518 | 1,196 | 312] 1,508 
Port Pirie ae S| 208 394 | 1,602 | 1,246 426 | 1,672 | 1,196 431 | 1,627 
Mount Gambier ..| 1,095 808 | 1,403 | 1,143 825 | 1,468 | 1,133 | 314 | 1,447 
Peterborough .. oe ea Sk 477 | 1,688 | 1,238 457 | 1,695 | 1,231 491 | 1,722 
Weighted Average -.| 1,162 568 | 1,720 | 1,171 549 | 1,720 | 1,154) 657] 1,711 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth, &c. x asi) edo 504 | 1,714 | 1,165 552 | 1,717 | 1,122 565 | 1,687 
Kalgoorlie, &c. ~, 1;889 337 | 1,676 | 1,327 837 | 1,664 | 1,282 332 | 1,614 
Northam vs ole 257 528 | 1,785 | 1,260 527 | 1,787} 1,226 | 5649] 1,775 
Bunbury Be wal Loo 488 | 1,693 | 1,253 434 | 1,687 | 1,938 487 | 1,675 
Geraldton on va eee 625 | 1,809 | 1,255 529 | 1,784 | 1,229 534 | 1,763 
Weighted Average sof 1,228 485 | 1,718 | 1,188 525 | 1,718 | 1,145 | 538 | 1,683 
TASMANIA— / 
Hobart rae vel SE 619 | 1,750 | 1,167 611°) iis | Lit 593 | 1,710 
Launceston... el| eee ba 8 495 | 1,616 | 1,151 489 | 1,640 | 1,102 483 | 1,585 
Burnie Ss oi. |e Sy 503 | 1,640 | 1,186 482 | 1,668 | 1,185 | 473 | 1,608 
Devonport Bs C. (eet doo 468 | 1,623 | 1,177 466 | 1,643 | 1,123 | 457 | 1,580 
Queenstown .. Slee 2B < 804 | 1,582 | 1,301 244 | 1,545 | 1,234 261 | 1,495 
Weighted Average oe | Ls: 561 | 1,696 | 1,168 652 | 1,720 | 1,118 539 | 1,657 
Weighted Average for 30 
Towns a ee LES 597 | 1,715 | 1,147 609 | 1,756 | 1,121 613 | 1,734 
Weighted Average 6 
Capital Cities -+| U,1N4 619 1,733 | 1,142 630 | 1,772 | 1,117 632 | 1,749 


§ 3. Retail Price Index-Numbers, 200 Towns. 


1. General—To supplement the information collected each month for the 30 towns 
specified in the preceding paragraph, a special investigation was initiated in November, 
1913, into retail price index-numbers in 70 additional towns, This investigation was 
repeated in November, 1914, and again in November, 1915, when the number of 
additional towns was increased to 120. In November, 1923, the number of additional 
towns was further increased to 170, and it is intended to institute inquiries in November 
in each year, thus making information available annually for 200 towns. ‘The results 

_ of the first investigation were published in Labour Bulletin No. 6 (Section IV., pages 26 
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to 33), where a description was given of the methods adopted in making the investi- 
gation and in computing the index-numbers. ‘The results of the succeeding yearly 
investigations have appeared in the Labour Bulletins and Reports of this Bureau. 


2. Detailed Results, 1925 to 1927.—The results of the investigation made in Novem- 
ber, 1925 to 1927, are set out in the following tables. The aggregate expenditure on food 
and groceries separately is shown in the form of index-numbers for each year in column 
A. In columns B and C the corresponding aggregate expenditure on food, groceries, 
and rent of 4 rooms, and food, groceries, and rent of 5 rooms are shown for each year for 
each individual town. The index-number 1,703 represents the weighted average ex- 
penditure in 200 towns on food, groceries, and rent of 5-roomed houses ; 1,570 represents 
the average weighted expenditure on food, groceries, and rent of 4-roomed houses in 
November, 1927. Similarly, in column A, the index-number 1,082 represents the relative 
weighted average expenditure on food and groceries only for November, 1927. The 
figures given in the table are comparable throughout. Thus, taking the average weighted 
expenditure for all 200 towns on food, groceries, and rent of 5-roomed houses as equal 
to 1,703, the expenditure on the same items in Melbourne is 1,728, while if 4-roomed 
houses were substituted for 5-roomed the expenditure in Melbourne would be represented 
by 1,573. 

A change has been made in the basis on which the index-numbers in this table are 
computed. Previously, the weighted average expenditure on food, groceries, and rent 
of 5-roomed houses for the 150 towns in each year was taken as base. In the tables on 
the following pages the basis taken is the weighted average expenditure on food, 
groceries, and housing accommodation in the six capital cities in 1911, 1s made equal 
to 1,000.3 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 TOWNS 
IN 1925, 1926, AND 1927, COMPARED WITH THE WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND RENT FOR ALL HOUSES IN THE SIX 
CAPITAL CITIES IN 1911 AS BASE ( =1,000). - 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
November. November. Novem ber. 
$321 833 B18) 8.8 B18 | 8.8 
Bae Baz gal B22 Boe | Bee 
State and Town. 8569 | 860 $69 | goo $59 | $So 
= 22H | cet la, | Set | Sela, | Set | Catt 
G2 (osy/SSg (a2 (osy (cee igh (Soy | czy 
oS.-| G48 | cha la8. | G48) GAG) oS. | Gg | Gg 
oo”) 6082 of |OooP| on Og | 056%) 659 !] Sa 9 
Ong] OgS SEs on?” SEs Sag ong | 68g9!] 5,8 
HOo|mHast |ma HOO!|ma ed HOO; Hat | ah 
A B C A B Cc A B Cc 
New SoutH WALEsS— 

Sydney ee i 1,072 | 1,628 | 1,759 | 1,096 | 1,649 | 1,769 | 1,129 | 1,673 | 1,790 
Newcastle ae oe 1,090 | 1,603 | 1,733 | 1,071 | 1,576 | 1,724 | 1,103 | 1,637 | 1,793 
Broken Hill .. “a 1,244 | 1,570 | 1,648 | 1,196 | 1,563 | 1,651 1,300 | 1,663 | 1,775 
Goulburn aa or 1,086 | 1,607 | 1,695 | 1,072 | 1,636 | 1,713 | 1,111 | 1,650} 1,827 
Bathurst ric “a 1,043 | 1,418 | 1,488 | 1,038 | 1,423 | 1,506 | 1,057 1,440 | 1,616 
Albury ae ors 1,082 | 1,812 | 1,954 | 1,083 | 1,817 | 1,962 | 1,087 1,804 | 1,975 
Armidale fic A: 1,095 | 1,464 | 1,674 | 1,052 | 1,421 1,631 | 1,058 | 1,522 | 1,624 
Ballina ia ia 1,175 | 1,644 | 1,742 | 1,191 | 1,639 | 1,685 | 1,118 | 1,604 1,699 
Bega .. ota oe 1,114 | 1,482 | 1,561 | 1,089 | 1,331 | 1,449 | 1,122 | 1,461 1,536 
Berry.. pe or 1,151 | 1,464 | 1,595 | 1,133 | 1,445 | 1,577 | 1,182 | 1,537 | 1,656 
Blackheath ad ~6 1,203 | 1,677 | 1,779 | 1,235 | 1,676 | 1,771 1,232 | 1,657 | 1,795 
Bourke a ate 1,201 | 1,382 | 1,474 | 1,176 | 1,407 | 1,505 | 1,289 | 1,583 | 1,699 
Bowral ip at 1,118 | 1,684 | 1,790 | 1,182 | 1,741 1,820 | 1,119 | 1,765 | 1,831 
Casino aie x 1,157 | 1,617 | 1,708 | 1,163 | 1,681 | 1,772 | 1,106 | 1,550 | 1,759 
Cessnock 3 x 1,094 | 1,664 | 1,774 | 1,108} 1,651 | 1,749 | 1,109 | 1,652 | 1,718 
Cobar na oa 1,156-| 1,245 | 1,291 1,174 | 1,283 | 1,309 | 1,329 | 1,488 | 1,487 
Cooma Hie a 1,181 | 1,474 | 1,615 | 1,118 | 1,422 | 1,611 | 1,233 | 1,542 | 1,741 
Coonamble até ne 1,143 | 1,459 | 1,569 | 1,105 | 1,447 | 1,572 | 1,214 | 1,658 1,682 
Cootamundra .. a 1,100 | 1,669 | 1,807 | 1,100 | 1,594 | 1,791 1,130 | 1,624] 1,821 
Corrimal 56 nid 1,077 | 1,471 | 1,498 | 1,112 | 1,507 | 1,533 | 1,106 | 1,455 | 1,567 
Cowra of aie 1,102 | 1,586 | 1,668 | 1,159 | 1,559 | 1,631 1,106 | 1,683 ; 1,657 
Cronulla Ce ae 1,099 | 1,740 | 1,878 | 1,105 | 1,672 |-1,832 | 1,144 | 1,675 1,844 
Deniliquin =e ee 1,078 | 1,412 | 1,529 | 1,072 | 1,391 | 1,549 | 1,080 | 1,471 1,583 
Dubbo ce .. | 1,141 | 1,630 | 1,741 | 1,119 | 1,645 1,733 | 1,158 | 1,709} 1,791 
Forbes os ols, 1,098 | 1,609 | 1,756 | 1,133 | 1,609 | 1,727 | 1,123 | 1,684 1,822 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 
TOWNS, ETC.—continued. 


25. | 1926. 1927. 
eee November. _ November. 
ao eee ea ee eee aa 
€43 | 848 B48 | 2a8 | 243 243 
eases Boe Bu2 Ou = Ses | 255 
930) 869 Soo | ess 309) 3o5 
State and Town. Sig | scm oof | SoH | os | SoH) Se 
23 Sas Ses E38 Sag Sey) 3s (S83 | os? 
Sm 2 | 2\ se sy = | se | on 
wiy| she | o88| soe | soe | 28 | eo5/ ees | Ses 
es2| 973 |838|8ea| see S33 3£4\S23 S68 
£65 mae ese! eos Bees |e HOO | ma ees 
' ae ee A B Cc shi Boeer~e 
NEW Aah WALES—con-| A 
tinued, Fa | ‘ Pr: 
Gilgandra i. .. | 1,146 | 1,398 soe ue or Le en | tn vos 
Glen Innes a oe 1,000 1,337 1, 1,0! 9 588 1737 11060 1561 | 1,718 
eae : reo Ver 1506 oe Pess | 1678 | 1076 | 1.499 | 1,668 
Grenfell ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ j irre % 
Griffith 1/166 | 1,877 | 2,186 | 1,151 | 1,973 | 2,203 | 1,254 | yi apes 
Gulgong 1093 | 1,297) 1,350 | 1,084 | 1,341 | 1,440 | 1,162 err 
Gunnedah 1,051 | 1,437 | 1,545 | 1,027] 1,417 | 1,507 | Li ae Loe 
Hay .. ae "* | 17175 | 1,513 | 1,683 | 1,151 | 1,488 | 1,684 __ = —. 
Inverell as ** | 1/1038 | 1,513 | 1,607 | 1,111 | 1,590 | 1,696 — 1 pn 
Junee - "* | 13068 | 1,699 | 1,788 | 1,077 | 1,756 | 1,800 | 1,123 | ee Let 
Katoomba d 1,147 | 1,663 |.1,779 | 1,136 | 1,719 | 1,840 | 1,159 | ee Lass 
Kempsey 1,046 | 1,472 | 1,547 | 1,086 | 1,527 | 1,607 | 1,106 | 1,5 a 1 deat 
Kiama bs -. | 1,145 | 1,492 | 1,651 | 1,145 | 1,507 1,606 | 1,145 nyo a 
Kurri Kurri.. "* | pias | 15576 | 1,658 | 1,156 | 1,545 | 1,605 | 1,150 | 1,619 678 
Leeton Fe "* | 1172 | 1,896 | 1,982 | 1,176 | 1,854 | 1,861 | 1,216 1,890 1, z 
Lismore by "* | ogg | 1,490 | 1,680 | 1,167 | 1,696 | 1,879 | 1,101 | 1,561 5 pe 
Lithgow 4 "* | og7 | 1,489 | 1,581 | 1,116 | 1,535 | 1,626 | 1,093 | 1,543 | i 
Maitland a ‘* | Yo78 | 1,578 | 1,700 | 1,076 | 1,560 | 1,717 | 1,090 | 1,567 | 1, 
Moree a "* | 183 | 13657 | 1,782 | 1,194 | 1,734 | 1,869 | 1,155 | 1,666 | 1,917 
Moss Vale ae ‘" | £121 | 1,648 | 1,779 | 1,075 | 1,562 | 1,680 | 1,126 | 1,701 | 1,797 
Mudgee ie ** | 1086 | 1,503 | 1,601 | 1,084 | 1,486 | 1,611 | 1,143 | 1,582 | 1,680 
Narrabri 2 1) | 1,096 | 1,403 | 1,518 | 1,066 | 1,434 | 1,579 | 1,163 | 1,557 1,712 
Narrandera... ‘2 | 1,164 | 1,592 | 1,727] 1,189 | 1,682 | 1,880 | 1,123 | 1,627 | 1,855 
Nowra %, “. | £105 | 1,653 | 1,681 | 1,159 | 1,650 | 1,729 | 1,180 | 1,628 1,703 
Orange S 1. | 1,057 | 1,476 | 1,561 | 1,045 | 1,615 | 1,760 | 1,082 | 1,619 | 1,746 
Parkes ose “* |} 13110 | 1,586 | 1,693 | 1,096 | 1,570 | 1,732 | 1,132 | 1,685 | 1,855 
Penrith - ** | yo90 | -1,491 | 1,666 | 1,047} 1,448 | 1,570 | 1,069 | 1,509 | 1,634 
Port Kembla .. “* | 42120 | 13442 | 1,587] 1,109 | 1,484 | 1,548 | 1,166 | 1,655 , 1,764 
Portland ee ‘2 | 1,122 | 1,583 | 1,628 | 1,122 | 1,510 | 1,635 | 1,151 | 1,602 | 1,714 
Queanbeyan .. .. | 1,136 1,682 | 1,815 | 1,135} 1,747 | 1,879 | 1,169 | 1,827 1,956 
Quirindi us .. | 1,184 | 1,446 | 1,647 | 1,092 1,401 | 1,593 | 1,103 | 1,458 | 1,649 
Richmond od "* | 77135 | 1,547 | 1,645 | -1,069 | 1,460 | 1,608 | 1,116 | 1,521 | 1,669 
Scone. . t “| 1058 | 1,475 | 1,607 | 1,057 | 1,489 | 1,606 | 1,064 | 1,497 | 1,574 
Singleton ce ** |} zoso0 | 1,445 | 1,534 | 1,098 | 1,460 | 1,592 | 1,177 | 1,539 | 1,621 
Tamworth e ** | 13047 | 1,519 | 1,610 | 1,012] 1,427 | 1,596 | 1,053 | 1,464 | 1,633 
Taree <i “| 1076 | 1,586 | 1,750) 1,059 | 1,562 | 1,706 | 1,134 | 1,610 | 1,827 
Temora ~ ** { 135160 | 1,703 | 1,861 | 1,128 | 1,622 | 1,787 | 1,186 | 1,712 | 1,843 
Tenterfleld  .. ‘. |-1,079 | 1,473 | 1,546 | 1,139 | 1,558 | 1,610 | 1,157 | 1,544 | 1,582 
Tumut ij ‘) | 1,158 | 1,619 | 1,783 | 1,048 | 1,498 | 1,607 | 1,133 | 1,626 | 1,725 
Ulmarra eo | | 1,101 | 1,649 | 1,601 |. 1,054 | 1,448 | 1,527 | 1,088 | 1,450 | 1,549 
Wagga Wagga ‘. | 1,068 | 1,776 | 1,989 | 1,065 | 1,707 | 1,822 | 1,066 | 1,770 | 1,800 
Walcha BA 2 | 1,111 |. 1,471 | 1,572 | 1,093 | 1,879 | 1,626 | 1,078 | 1,440] 1,621 
Wellington , . | 1,109 | 1,404 | 1,488 | 1,101 | 1,878 | 1,512 | 1,111 | 1,492 | 1,645 
Weston * -. | 23155 | 1,519 | 1,583 | 1,134] 1,476 | 1,562 | 1,196 | 1,603 | 1,656 
Windsor es ‘. | 1,143 | 1,554 | 1,653 | 1,098 | 1,559 | 1,625 | 1,141 | 1,602 ) 1,766 - 
Wollongong .. .. | 1,092 | 1,599 | 1,678 | 1,126 | 1,718 | 1,789 | 1,147 | 1,706 | 1,762 
Wyalong a4, .. | 1,125 | 1,620] 1,619 | 1,072 | 1,522) 1,598 | 1,171 | 1,615 | 1,654 
Yass .. fe ». | 1,211 | 1,658 | 1,787 | 1,172 | 1,595 | 1,681 | 1,149 | 1,593 | 1,724 
Young .. | 1,085 | 1,671 | 1,727] 1,052 | 1,585 | 1,676 | 1,057} 1,582 | 1,643 
Weighted Ayerage for State | 1,083 | 1,607 | 1,737 | 1,097 | 1,626 | 1,747 | 1,129} 1,656 | 1,776 
VIOTORIA— 
Melbourne... .. | 1,058 | 1,556 | 1,691 | 1,024 | 1,550 | 1,714 | 1,036 | 1,573 | 1,728 
Ballarat 1» .. | 1,066 | 1,866 | 1,506 | 1,047 | 1,321 | 1,489 | 1,040 | 1,316 | 1,485 
Bendigo of .. | 1,070 | 1,408 | 1,524 | 1,053 | 1,892 | 1,549 | 1,049 | 1,426 | 1,574 : 
Geelong a .. | 1,049 | 1,475 | 1,590] 1,018 | 1,521 | 1,612 | 1,027 | 1,560 | 1,655 
Warrnambool .. .. | 1,040 | 1,424 | 1,545] 1,004 | 1,377 | 1,517 | 1,007 | 1,424 | 1,584 
Ararat ak .. | 1,174 | 1,618 | 1,618] 1,143 | 1,546 | 1,608 | 1,175 | 1,543 | 1,674 . 
Bacchus Marsh .. | 1,050 | 1,498 | 1,642 | 1,032 | 1,493 | 1,611 | 1,013 | 1,467 | 1,573 
Bairnsdale "6 .. | 1,151 | 1,545 | 1,677 | 1,149] 1,561 | 1,681,] 1,091 | 1,486 | 1,651 
Beechworth .. .. | 1,116 | 1,878 | 1,440] 1,111 | 1,407 | 1,473°} 1,102 | 1,407 | 1,447 
Benalla .. *  «. | 1,086} 1,448] 1,560] 1,079 | 1,441 | 1,533 | 1,076) 1,427 | 1,488 
Camperdown .. .. | 1,098 | 1,515 | 1,647] 1,081 | 1,520] 1,621 | 1,072 | 1,445 | 1,587 
Casterton 7m .. | 1,111 | 1,424 | 1,517] 1,097 | 1,426 | 1,557 | 1,064 | 1,453 | 1,565 
Castlemaine .. .. | 1,111 | 1,427] 1,550 | 1,081 | 1,340 | 1,485 | 1,079 | 1,884 | 1,481 
Colac Bs .. | 1,070 | 1,591 | 1,728 | 1,046 | 1,588 | 1,709 | 1,025.) 1,558 | 1,685 , 
Creswick .. .. | 1,072 | 1,280 | 1,280 | 1,048 | 1,180] 1,200 | 1,055 | 1,186 | 1,248 
Daylesford - -. | 1,064 | 1,827 | 1,426 998 | 1,310 | 1,369 | 1,040 | 1,369 | 1,435 . 
Dunolly fh .- | 1,056 | 1,214 | 1.267 | 1,060 _| 1,218 | 1,271 | 1,055 | 1,206 | 1,272 . 
a ae g 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 
TOWNS, ETOC.—continued. 


State and Town, 


1925. 


1926. 


ViIcTORIA—continued. 
Echuca = 
Euroa 
Hamilton 
Healesville 
Horsham 
Kerang 
Koroit 
Korumburra 


Swan Hill 
Terang 
Traralgon 
Wangaratta 
Warracknabea! 
Warragu! = 
Wonthaggi “ 


Weighted Average for State | 


QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane Se 
Toowoomba .. 
Rockhampton .. 
Charters Towers 
Warwick 
Ayr .. 
Barcaldine Be) 

- Bowen 2 
Bundaberg 
Cairns a 
Charleville _ 
Chillagoe +5 
Cloncurry Z 
Cooktown 
Cunnamulla 
Dalby ~~ 
Gayndah on 
Gladstone oo 
Goondiwindi 
Gympie 
Hughenden.. 
Innisfail oe 
Ipswich 0 
Longreach ae 
Mackay Be 
Maryborough .. 
Mount Morgan. . 
Nambour 
Roma aa 
Stanthorpe a 
Townsville oe a 
Winton a eT 


Weighted Average for State 


1927 
November. November. November, 

g.ei1a.38 e,g|/e,g \hareae ci meres 
she gu8 —%8 gud ) e342 | gaa 

$30 | 835 835 | $35 836 | sss 

So ge ost oy, SLM] Sok] yg S.H | om 
gf [Sey (osy| se [Sey /osy| a8 (Say | oey 
oS. Sad} Gg | oS. | GAB] GAG gS.) Sha | GMA 
8£2| S23 | 383 | 822/88 | 88s] See| 382 F238 
S6s|mseleselmos lesa ssa | aos| asa | ase 

B CraslisrA’ B c A Be i = C 
1,116 | 1,488 | 1,570 | 1,084 1,486 | 1,594 | 1,091 | 1,483 | 1,634 
1,143 | 1,479 | 1,604 | 1,071 | 1,404 | 1,542 | 1,103 | 1,422 | 1,586 
1,141 | 1,628 | 1,744 | 1,090 | 1,586 | 1,706 | 1,082 | 1,523 | 1,630 
1,075 | 1,469 | 1,568 | 1,070 | 1,498 | 1,563 | 1,054 | 1,423 | 1,482 
1,117 | 1,782 | 1,907 | 1,096 | 1,644 | 1,908 | 1,189 | 1,687 | 1,846 
1,118 | 1,688 | 1,797 | 1,093 | 1,619 | 1,773 | 1,096 | 1,629 | 1,820 
1,075 | 1,345 | 1,404 | 1,040 | 1,323 | 1,382 | 1,038 | 1,321 | 1,377 
1,084 | 1,545 | 1,660 | 1,029 | 1,473 | 1,605 | 1,118 | 1,579 | 1,677 
1,062 | 1,397 | 1,532 | 1,060 | 1,429 | 1,521'| 1,057 | 1,425 | 1,501 
1,138 | 1,582.) 1,747 | 1,094 | 1,506 | 1,637 | 1,088 | 1,450 | 1,648 
1,023 ; 1,615] 1,747 | 1,042 | 1,700 | 1,798 | 1,081 | 1,632 | 1,722 
1,061 | 1,214 | 1,278 | 1,037 | 1,175 | 1,228 | 1,066 | 1,222 | 1,284 
1,104 | 1,337 | 1,456 | 1,082 | 1,336 | 1,455 | 1,097 | 1,369 | 1,477 
1,152 | 1,784 | 1,926 | 1,181 | 1,774 | 1,873 | 1,186 | 1,757 | 1,906 
1,129 | 1,700 | 1,853 | 1,067 | 1,659 | 1,746 | 1,120 | 1,638 | 1,783 
1,174 | 1,700 | 1,832 | 1,110 | 1,636 | 1,733 | 1,116 1,589 | 1,688 
1,127 | 1,522 | 1,785 | 1,101 | 1,501 | 1,824 1,093 | 1,476 |} 1,751 
1,187 | 1,525 | 1,680 | 1,105 | 1,444 | 1,533 | 1,081 | 1,394 | 1,522 
1,096 | 1,391 | 1,458 | 1,072 | 1,362 | 1,486 | 1,062 | 1,391 | 1,470 
1,193 | 1,632 | 1,752 | 1141 | 1,602 | 1,759 | 1,188 | 1,586 | 1,813 
1,074 | 1,537 | 1,677 | 1,045 | 1,515 | 1,677 | 1,021 | 1,409 | 1,588 
1,145 | 1,476 | 1,555 | 1,123 | 1,454 | 1,533 | 1,135 | 1,497 | 1,543 
1,080 | 1,633 | 1,760 | 1,071 | 1,637 | 1,782 | 1,082 | 1,615 | 1,789 
1,179 | 1,500 | 1,595 | 1,185 | 1,505 | 1,615 | 1,169 | 1,485 | 1,632 
1,098 | 1,690 | 1,822 | 1,098 | 1,690 | 1,822 | 1,125 | 1,757 | 1,889 
1,125 | 1,546 | 1,651 | 1,117 | 1,512 | 1,651 , 1,066 | 1,459 | 1,581 
1,115 | 1,461 | 1,612 | 1,050 | 1,407 | 1,573 | 1,037 | 1,454 | 1,604 
1,149 | 1,590 | 1,720 | 1,137 | 1,579 | 1,698 | 1,120 | 1,585 | 1,697 
1,131 | 1,657 | 1,745 | 1,139 | 1,639 | 1,742 | 1,076 | 1,636 | 1,699 
1,080 | 1,551 | 1,716 | 1,079 | 1,609 | 1,767 | 1,062 |. 1,608.| 1,743 
1,145 | 1,623 | 1,693 | 1/072 | 1,497 | 1,585 | 1,105 | 1,488 | 1,611 
| 
1,062 | 1,539 | 1,671 | 1,033 | 1,581 | 1,686 | 1,043 | 1,550 | 1,700 
| 

1,068 | 1,405 | 1,523 | 1,041 | 1,411 | 1,569 | 1,004 | 1,889 | 1,553 
1,061 | 1,359 | 1,505 | 1,022 | 1,362 | 1,491 968 | 1,291 | 1,444 
1,075 | 1,872 | 1,474 | 1,094 1,399 | 1,521 | 1,052 | 1,362 | 1,482 
1,156 | 1,422 | 1,510 | 1,217 | 1,484 | 1,579 | 1,200 | 1,481 | 1,542 
1,039 | 1,877 | 1,450 | 1,076 | 1,405 | 1,536 | 1,026 | 1,370 | 1,509 
1,224 | 1,685 | 1,849 | 1,160 | 1,584 | 1,711} 1,170 | 1,631 | 1,762 
1,184 | 1,579 | 1,727 | 1,232 | 1,587 | 1,646 | 1,249 | 1,545 | 1,663 
1,184 | 1,579 | 1,645 | 1,179 | 1,607 | 1,706 | 1,139 | 1,528 | 1,656 
1,044 | 1,364 | 1,439 | 1,040 | 1,371 | 1,496 | 1,032 | 1,363 | 1,416 
1,238 | 1,786 | 1,918 | 1,205 | 1,797 | 1,907 | 1,174 | 1,731 | 1,876 
1,183 | 1,571 | 1,676 | 1,214 | 1,658 | 1,828 | 1,154 | 1,631 | 1,771 
1,277 | 1,513 | 1,540 | 1,281 | 1,550 | 1,610 | 1,225 | 1,489 | 1,641 
1,212 | 1,592 | 1,708 | 1,288 | 1,603.) 1,709 | 1,231 | 1,616 | 1,729 
1,141 | 1,273 | 1,830 | 1,153 | 1,284 | 1,363 | 1,147 | 1,289 | 1,823 
1,186 | 1,515 | 1,581 | 1,227 | 1,654 | 1,687 | 1,285 | 1,695 | 1,761 
1,051 | 1,412 | 1,495 | 1,063 | 1,431 | 1,524 | 1,011 | 1,850 | 1,449 
1,093 | 1,383 | 1,455 | 1,114 | 1,411 | 1,476 | 1,059 | 1,823 | 1,454 
1,109 | 1,385 | 1,437 | 1,097 | 1,852] 1,492 | 1,040 | 1,803 | 1,435 
1,139 | 1,554 | 1,643 | 1,113 | 1,519 | 1,607 | 1,092 | 1,473 | 1,566. 
1,087 | 1,899 | 1,493 | 1,000 | 1,397 1,518 | 1,044 | 1,373 | 1,489 
1,197 | 1,734 | 1,866 | 1,276 | 1,723 | 1,880 | 1,245 | 1,788 | 1,870 
1,316 | 1,842 | 1,974 | 1,298 | 1,825 | 1,956 | 1,266 | 1,885 | 2,046 
1,044 | 1,373 | 1,489 | 1,096] 1,454 | 1,524 | 1,033 | 1,339 1,487 
1,177 | 1,561 | 1,646 | 1,260 | 1,654 | 1,760 | 1,252 | 1,613 | 1,772 
1,087 | 1,536 | 1,671 | 1,094 | 1,576 | 1,730 | 1,086 | 1,590 | 1,694 
1,051 | 1,847] 1,449 | 1,041 | 1,337 | 1,462 | 1,009 | 1,285 | 1,437 
1,071 | 1,282 | 1,821 | 1,117 | 1,328 | 1,867 | 1,100 | 1,258 | 1,284 
17085 | 1,458 | 1,541 | 1,103 | 1,520 | 1,623 | 1,080 | 1,441 | 1,586 
1,109 | 1,468 | 1,545 | 1,136 | 1,534 | 1,644 1,053 | 1,416 | 1,571 
17153 | 1,548 | 1,614 | 1,155 | 1,484 | 1,537 | 1,015 | 1,337 | 1,528 
1,176 | 1,655 | 1,797 | 1,216 | 1,733 | 1,894 | 1,186 | 1,672 1771 
1,199 | 1,802 | 1,912 | 1,288 | 1,803 | 1,902 | 1,236 | 1,719 | 1,796 
1,085 | 1,480 | 1,540 | 1,080 | 1,448 | 1,586 | 1,042) 1,412 1,555 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 
TOWNS, ETC.—continued. 


925. 1926. 1927. 
November: November. November. 
p.3i¢.¢ ig.2|en8 43/328 
| 243 | 2.8 | 318 | 28 242) 228 
State and Town. | $uB Sue | 835 Sus g5e | 838 
lie | Sek | SoH }ae | Bek Eek lzeg | Ben | Bee 
ae o8y|ogy S< }Ooy Cas | st Le “a2 
2% | s4a| otal os. | cha | she | o8,| ge see 
go,;|o uo] Sp |/ S40] 656 | Com! sus! oss 
Cron sys on 2 Sag sue oss one fas\ ses 
£o8| mam eee ROO) mem | mah mROo| ma | Ao 
| : 
| 
| B c 
A B C jee |e cS. A | 
SoutH AUSTRALIA— | i 
Adelaide -- | 1,067 | 1,567 | 1,688 | 1,056 | 1,541 | 1,641 | 1,079 | _ on 
Kadina, Moonta, ete... 13110 | 1,369 | 1,450 | 1,120 | 1,370 | 1,458 | 11 S| a eedaiaee 
Port Pirie .. -- | 1,154 | 1,500 | 1,596 | 1,187 | 1,515 | 1,615 1,209 | a 
Mount Gambier -- | Lodo | 1,266 | 1,362 | 1,062 | 1,322 | 1,369 | 1,063 | 1.388 | 655 
Peterborough -- -- | 2,116 | 1,520 | 1,596 | 1,149 | 1,566 | 1,647 1,1 lS edserene 
Freeling ies -- | 17105 | 1,473 | 1,589 | 1,073 | 1,487 | 1,586 | 1,063 ee oo 
Gawler oe -- | 1,050 | 1,386 | 1,458 | 1,065 | 1,425 | 1,504 — / oe “een 
Kapunda ss: -- | 1078 | 1,284 | 1,840 | 1,030 | 1,208 | 1,327 | 1,062 | 1.268 | 1.888 
Koringa : 1,101 | 1,298 | 1,386 | 1,074 | 1,272 | 1,360 | 1,090 | 1,819 | 4,409 
Millicent : -- | "986 | 1,200 | 1,388 | ’996 | 1,328 | 1,414] | 961 | 1,807 | Leet 
Murray Bridge. . -- | 1,070 | 1,491 | 1,543 | 1,099 | 1,543 | 1,645 4,413 ae 
Port Augusta .. -- | 1,209 | 1,665 | 13648 | 1,186 | 1,560 | 1,625 | 1,210 | 1,586 | L602 
Quorn an -- | £100 | 13536 | 13643 | 1,089 | 1,496 | 1,544 | 1,115) 1, ) 1,5 
Renmark a Ae 1,231 


Victor Harbour 
Weighted Average for Btate 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA— | | | 


Perth and Fremantle .. | 1,065 1,476 | 1,569 | 1,062 | 1,510 1,620 | 1,052 1,516 | 1,649 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder.. | 1/935 13556 | 1/611 | 1,215 | 1,530 1,600 | 1,188 1,495 | 1,564 
Northam = -. | L161 | 1,556 | 1,732 | 1,163 | 1,577 | 1,739 | 1,157 | 1,626 | 1,750 
Bunbury - -. | 2184) 1,504 | 1,598 | 1,177 | 1,521 | 1,679] 1,179 | 1,535 1,636 
Geraldton . .- | 1172 | 15619 | 12751 | 1,168 | 1,609 | 1,745 | 1,172 | 1,610 | 1,777 
Albany . .. | 12280 | 13582 | 13626 | 1,188 | 1,505 | 1,602 | 1,193 | 1,518 | 1,597 
Beverley : -. | 2119 | 1,884 | 1,472 | 1,187 | 1,485 | 1,519 | 1,174 | 1,453 | 1,036 
Bridgetown .. -» | 1232 | 1,643 | 13709 | 1,247 | 1,603 | 1,641 | 1,220 | 1,592 | 1,647 
Broome . -- | 1,822 | 1,980 | 2,045 | 1,428 | 2,020 | 2,152 | 1,380 | 1,963 | 2,104 
Carnarvon. .- | 1,829 | 1,823 | 1,921 | 1,301 | 1,795 | 1,926 | 1,327 | 1,821 | 1,985 
Collie . -» | 1,286 | 1,598 | 1,664 | 1,205 | 1,596 | 1,639 | 1,237 | 1,723 | 1,764 
Greenbushes .. -+ | 1,251 | 1,485 | 1,474 | 1,257 | 1,454 | 1,507 | 1,247 | 1,445 1,497 
Katanning -- | 1,089 | 1,473 | 1,558 | 1,114 | 1,466 | 1,574 | 1,088 | 1,444 1,548 
Leonora and Gwalia .. | 17354 | 13512 | 13551 | 1/379 | 1,560 | 1,643 1,336 | 1,546 | 1,577 
Meekatharra .. -- | 1,480 | 1,693 | 1,759 | 1,409 | 1,672 | 1,738 | 1,885 | 1,648, 1,714 
Narrogin : -» | 1,160 | 1,643 | 1,792 | 1,156 | 1,639 | 1,788 | 1,131 | 1,671 | 1,789 
Wagin . | 1,144 | 1,467 | 1,575 | 1,183 | 1,479 | 1,528 | 1,093 | 1,428 | 1,537 
York ... - | 1,218 | 1,558 | 1,687 | 1,127 1,479 | 1,527 | 1,061 | 1,427 | 1,529 


Weighted Avorade for State | 1,108 1,499 | 1,590 | 1,098 | 1,522 | 1,627 | 1,087 1,525 | 1,648 
TASMANIA— 


Hobart a .. | 1,077 |) 1,554} 1,718 | 1,066 | 1,574 | 1,750 | 1,025 | 1,506 | 1,666 
Launceston -- -- | 1,064} 1,459 | 1,619 | 1,045 | 1,427 | 1,605 | 1,011 | 1,417 | 1,574 
Burnie us +. | 1,110} 1,575 | 1,689 | 1,079 | 1,529 | 1,595 | 1,052 | 1,473 | 1,600 
Devonport... -- | 1,098 | 1,501 | 1,651 | 1,083 | 1,512 | 1,592 | 1,015 | 1,455 | 1,527 
Queenstown .-. +» | 1,225 | 1,488 | 1,567 | 1,198 | 1,403 | 1,443 | 1,150 | 1,430 | 1,440 
Beaconsfleld  .. -» | 1,060 | 1,174 | 1,201 | 1,060 | 1,189 | 1,165 | 1,009 | 1,114 | 1,140 
Campbelltown .. -» | 1,004 | 1,298 | 1,849 | 1,081 | 1,296 | 1,316 | 1,045 | 1,236 | 1,281 
Deloraine . 1,023 | 1,852 | 1,418 | 1,014 | 1,389 | 1,428 | | 978 | 1,320 | 1,378 
Franklin : 1,063 | 1, 1,826 | 1,072 | 1,809 | 1,885 1,021 | 1,231 | 1,284 
New Norfolk . ++ | 1,057} 1,898 | 1,449 | 1,045 | 1,867 | 1,436 998 | 1,333 | 1,406 
Scottsdale . +» | 1,060 | 1,867 | 1,429 | 1,059 | 1,357 | 1,432 986 | 1,284) 1,359 
Ulverstone —.. -» | 1,082 | 1,411 | 1,510 | 1,057 | 1,821 | 1,452] 1,026 | 1,835 | 1,460 
Zeehan a -+ | 1,256 | 1,454 | 1,519 | 1,252 | 1,450 | 1,515 | 1,198 | 1,882 | 1,427 
Weighted Average for State | 1,083 | 1,506 | 1,652 | 1,069 | 1,502 1,654 | 1,028 | 1,455 | 1,594 
Welghted Average for Aus- | 
tralia (200 towns) ead ORe pes 1,675 | 1,072 | 1,556 | 1,687 | 1,082 | 1,570.) 1,703 


By deducting the index-number in column A from those in column B and C, 
the relative aggregate expenditure on housing accommodation can be ascertained. Thus, 
for November, 1927, the index-number for food and groceries in Melbourne (column A) 
is 1,036. Subtracting this from 1,573 (column B) gives a difference of 537, which is the 
relative cost of house rent for houses of 4 rooms, and from 1,728 (column C) gives a 
difference of 692, which is the relative cost of house rent for houses of 5 rooms, 
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Similarly the relative cost of housing accommodation can be ascertained for each of the 
towns included. 


A table showing the retail price index-numbers (food and groceries) for each of the 
thirty towns for various months since July, 1914, appeared in previous issues, but 
considerations of space preclude its repetition in the present issue. This table is 
however, given in Labour Reports issued by this Bureau. 


§ 4. Variations in the Cost of Food, Groceries, Rent, Clothing, and 
Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


1. General—The index-numbers in §3 show the variations in the cost of food, 
groceries and house rent. The expenditure on these items covers approximately 60 
per cent. of the total expenditure of the ordinary household. The balance is expended 
on clothing, boots, fuel, light, and such miscellaneous items as renewals of furniture, 
furnishings, drapery, crockery, lodge dues, trade union dues, recreation, newspapers, 
etc. The Royal Commission on the Basic Wage recommended in its report that a 
method should be adopted of ascertaining from time to time the rise and fall in the 
purchasing-power of money in its relation to the total household expenditure. The 
Government adopted the recommendation, and the duty of carrying out the necessary 
investigations was entrusted to the Bureau of Census, and Statistics, which adopted 
the methods hereunder described. 


2. Methods Adopted.—The Commission was concerned principally with the 
ascertainment of variations in the cost of the regimen described in the Indicator Lists 
published in its Report. It is clear, however, that restriction of the investigations of 
the Bureau of Census and Statistics in the way suggested by the Commission, would have 
limited their usefulness. It was decided, therefore, to apply to the extended investigation 
the method of index-numbers already used in the investigations into variations in the 
cost of food, groceries, andrent. The index-numbers may be used to determine accurately 
from time to time the rise and fall in the purchasing-power of money in relation to the 
reasonable standard of comfort for the typical family as outlined by the Commission, 
as well as for the determination of variations in any standard fixed by previous 
investigators, or which may be fixed in the future. 

After careful investigation it was decided to adopt for food, groceries, and house 
rent, the commodities, method, and weighting used by this Bureau. The commodities 
and quantities adopted for food and groceries conform very closely to those given in the 
Indicator Lists of the Commission. With regard to rent, the Commission adopted a 
certain type of five-roomed house as its standard for determining the amount allowed 
for housing. The investigations made by this Bureau are not confined to a particular 
type of house, but the average rentals paid for houses of four and five rooms are taken. 
The results can be‘used with safety to show the variations in the type of house described 
by the Commission. 

The investigations of this Bureau advisedly had been confined to food, groceries, 
and house rent, and it was necessary, therefore, to make investigations into the cost 
of clothing and miscellaneous expenditure. With regard to clothing, the Basic Wage 
Commission collected a large amount of information as to prices and life of articles, and 
this has been utilized in computing the index-numbers given in the following tables. 
Forms were sent out to retailers on which the prices of the articles at November, 1920, 
were given. These prices, so far as the capital cities are concerned (being in general 
the prices quoted by the firms to whom the forms were sent), are the predominant prices, 
i.e., the price of the grade of the articles which is most in demand. The retailers were 
asked to quote for November, 1921, and for May, 1922, the prices of the same articles. 
In order to ascertain the change in expenditure, the quantities and life as given in the 

Indicator Lists of the Basic Wage Commission were used for “ weighting bs purposes to 
arrive at a weekly expenditure for clothing. This weekly expenditure is then multiplied 
by weights in the same manner as is the weekly expenditure on rent, thus giving an 

_ aggregate expenditure comparable with the aggregate expenditure on food and groceries 


~ and on rent. 
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With regard to Miscellaneous Expenditure, which covers a very wide field, inquiries 
were made as to variations in cost of fuel and light, household utensils, drapery, crockery, 
etc., also with regard to other items included in the Indicator Lists for Miscellaneous 
Expenditure, and the aggregate expenditure on these items has been computed in the 
game manner as that for clothing. 

The item Groceries (not Food) has been omitted from Miscellaneous Expenditure, 
as the index-numbers of this Bureau cover the items allowed for, such as soap, starch, 
blue, etc. 


3. Period Selected as Base.—For the new series of index-numbers November, 1914, 
was adopted as base owing to the difficulty of securing information with regard to prices 
of clothing and miscellaneous items for earlier years. 


4. Variations in Cost in the Capital Cities.*—The index-numbers in the following 
table show the variations not only in each city from period to period, but also as between 
the various cities at any given period. Thus, the increase in cost in the six capital cities 
from November, 1914, was greatest in November, 1920, when it amounted to 69.7 per 
cent. The increase for the year 1927, compared with November, 1914, was 45.8 per cent. 
Further, in 1927 the cost of the commodities and services included was greatest in Sydney 
(1,498) and least in Brisbane (1,342). 


INDEX-NUMBERS, TOTAL HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE, CAPITAL CITIES.— 
1914 TO 1927. 


(Norr.—Weighted average cost in’ November, 1914, for all articles in capital cities taken 
as base =1,000), 


Novem ber. | Year. 

Cities. Pa at ape | o- F 7 3 

1914. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 1927 
Ree f Pita i. be fs 

Sydney el 22088 1,523 1,486 1,488 1,458 | 1,478 ' 1,5 1 
Melbourne oe 976 1,460 1.402 | -1,460 1420 | 1.432 | Tees | viet 
Brisbane be 889 1,344 1,276 1,343 1,332 | 1,344 | 1,383 | 1,342 
‘Adelaide sailed LES 12440 1,388 1,487 1,476 | 1,496 | 1,493 1,482 
Perth ee Toy ey eer 1,355 1,422 1,430 | 1446 | 1444 | 1,483 
Hobart... 900. | 1,556 | 1,450 | 1,517 1.529 | 1,496 1,506 1453 
Weighted Average} 1,000 | 1,474 | 1,420 | 1,460 1,436 | 1,451 | 1,471 | 1,458 
| » : . 


§ 5. Control of Trade, Prices, and House Rents. 


In previous issues of the Year Book information was given as to the legislative 
_ measures enacted by Federal and State Parliaments for the control of trade, prices, and 
house rents. ‘ : 

In Queensland the Profiteering Prevention Act 1920, and the Fair Rents Act 1920 
and in New South Wales the Fair Rents Act 1915, as subsequently amended, are still 
in force. Similar legislative measures enacted by the other States and by the Federal 
Parliament have been repealed or allowed to expire by effluxion of time. ; 


B.—WAGES. 
§ 1. Operations under Wages Board and Industrial Arbitration 
Acts. 


1. General.—Particulars of the operations of Wa, i 

j ges Boards and Ind 
Arbitration Courts under the Commonwealth and State Acts for the bint ear 
hours, and conditions of labour were first compiled to the 3lst December, 1913 eed 


reviews to the end of approximately quarterly periods a ee 
Quarterly Summaries to the 3lst December, hoes ppear in Labour Reports and 


* In Labour Report No. 18, index-numbe: i i 
1922, to end of 1927, in 30 of the principal owen ie hueeiinee ane ere ae Rc ES LL 


———— 


“ 
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2. Awards, Determinations, Industrial Agreements.—The following table gives a 
summary for each quarter for the years 1926 and 1927 :— 


AWARDS, DETERMINATIONS, AND INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS, 1926 AND 1927. 


1st Quarter. | 2nd Quarter. 3rd Quarter. | 4th Quarter. | Full Year. 
i Sg 2 2 > 3 | 2 . <a = g aan a ; ere 
commenwenn, | S48| 2 [888/2 [888] 8 [sag] 3 | sdgie 
SG6| 8. | S88] 8. | 888| 8. | 38a) a Sea|4a 
esa| 22 [esa] 22 |esa| BS | 8s) BF | e231 23 
2 =] ry = Eo = — 
~~ 2a2| 2 |283| 42/288! 26 | 283| Se | 283 | Se 
1926. — 
New South Wales| 27 | 21 | 6 | 17 | 35 | 6 | ‘83 | 7 | 451 | 51 
Victoria eae oil 3 A he comet at) x SO alee LOG lo. 
Queensland ..| 25 Tx he 30> gece, oh g | 34 i aes OO 27 
South Australia. | 1 {| 3 ; I 2 fe | hes 5 2 14 a 
Western Australia] 10: dees 7 ios Pe Me a 14pe\e 10 37 
Tasmania Sie on eel RGA lmsaR 2a ee -2, Shee pecic 7 2 
C’wlth. Court. .. 10 10 eh sy 9 6 20 6 250 30 
C’wlth. Pub. Ser. | | | 
Arbitrator .. Bhai wee 2 fe oad (eee to, $2 a BETO 
Total | 82 \.51 | 59 | 42 (106 | 28 | tor | 33 | 438 | 164 
1927. 7 ' 
New South Wales, 31 | 10 42 8 47 8 | 43 Toa) 163 33 
. Victoria be GL es 18 ss 17 nee tals 23 th 74 
Queensland ..| 7 | 6 | 18 4 | 10 3 | 21} 6 | 56 je 18 
South Australia 2 eee fl we il 1S has I 15 4 
Western Australia’ .. - 8 2 6 3 7 1 36 6 57 
Tasmania Fe ae, ee ee jt ae 1 Pe 2 8 4 
C’wlth. Court .. | 2. | 2 5 6 15 Sa 12 9 34 25 
C’wlth. Pub. Ser. | 4 | | 
Arbitrator ..| 1 send eee Se ae eee Becca oe 1 
otal ie peoe | 28 93 24 | 94 | 27 | 107 58 353 ; 137 


3. Boards Authorized, Awards, etc., in Force.—(i) J'otals for Australia. The 
following table gives particulars at the dates specified for all States of Boards 
authorized, etc., and including operations under the Commonwealth and State Arbitration 
Acts, of the number of awards, determinations, and industrial agreements in force :— 


BOARDS AUTHORIZED, ETC., AWARDS, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 1913, 1926, AND 1927. 


har hed | di Ind 
Board: Board | which ha Awards or ndustrial 
Dates. Antho | Cour” | 4 280°, | siatons | meats 
rized. stituted. | Deter- jin Force.(a)| in Force. 
minations, 
31st December, 1913 .. oe 505 501 387(b) 575(c) 401 
30th June, 1926 os bi 588 554 524 edad 656 
31st December, 1926 .. ne 599 565 688s) 1; 262 681 
30th June, 1927 ft cal 607 569 539 1,300 699 
31st December, 1927 .. a 613 547 534 | 1,358 | 744. 


(a) Including awards made by Arbitration Courts and the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator. 
(b) Owing to the fact that a number of awards under the New South Wales Industrial Disputes Act (1908) 
were still in force, the Boards constituted for such industries under the Industrial Arbitration Act (1012) 
had not made any awards. (c) Excluding awards or determinations which expired in New South Wales 
(under the Act of 1908) on 31st December, 1913. 


Considerable expansion of the principle of the fixation of a legal minimum rate of 
wage and of working conditions took place during the period ander review. At the end 


-of 1927, the number of awards or determinations and industrial agreements* in force had 


* The registration of industrial agreements is not provided for under the Victorian Act, but such 
agreements may be registered and filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
‘Arbitration Act, and are operative within the State. . ‘ 
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increased by 783 and 343 respectively over the number in force at the 3lst December, 


1913. 
(ii) Summary for States. The following table gives particulars for each State and the 


Commonwealth of the number of Boards authorized, etc., for the years specified :— 
BOARDS AUTHORIZED, AWARDS, ETC.—SUMMARY, 1913, 1926, AND 1927. 


| | j 
Commonwealth. | 
Particulars At sist.|———— In.gw.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total 
Fs meer’ | Pub. (N-S-W- 3 | S.A. A. | Tas. | Total. 
Court. | Ser. | ) ) 
Artb. | | | 
= 3 — — | j 
Boards Authorized, ete. (a)— | } | . 
| (1913 bis | .- (6) 216 135 75 | 56 | 23. | 505 
Boards authorized 1926 Sis me} Seat | 182 2 | 75 | 49 599 
1927 ach Ol om 300 | 183 2) 76 3 49 613 
1913 Sindh PP ee (eres ES 74 51 | 21 | 501 
Boards constituted 1926 al ae POT Te SESO 2 49 | 43 565 
1927 ooet ; «De 98: 176 2 25 3 43 547 
Boards which have made 1913 oe ce 123 | 123 74 | 47 19 386 
Awards or Determina- |4 1926 2) i Meee 265 | 168 23 OG. .< 39 538 
tions are see 1927 A wa als 22734 169 Nn 53 a | 39 534 
Awards and Determinations— | : 
Awards and Determina- 1913 17 ae . (e) 265 127 73 54 18 21 575 
tions in force oa 1926 199 34 346 | 179 237 109 | 107 51 | 1,262 
1927 223 36 398 180 248 112 110 | 51 | 1,358 
State Awards and Determina- 
tions— 
: 1913 Ss Be 32 8 3 * 15 58 
Applying to whole State 1926 By adel 54 67 66 16 5 41 249 
1927 re Af: 89 66 70 16 5 41 287 
Applying to Metropolitan 1913 Pouaet ee fe 58 oe 28 53 13 1 153 
area x .. |2 1926 | We bot oi] @igo | Pea eae 1/ 280 
} ‘ 1927 Sa) Se: 103 | 2 62 | 65 | 61 | iT 294 
Applying to Metropolitan | ( 1913 x = 49; 105 i? eS | 1 | 5 161 
and Country areas 1926 RH i ie gcty, SR 158) 97 47 | 2) 10 | 7 | 296 
1927 ae meek, ee 2} seq 7 304 
‘1013 meee ba tle IS |) eee eat 7 4 186 
Applying to Country areas ese See eters 65 | 13 | 64 27 | 33 “2 204 
Se AN aca 724 ~ 13]. ) 64 |) 929 | 21 2 
Commonwealth Court | ) = sy! a 6 
Awards— | / | / 
Awards in force in each | (1913 5 re 13 17 | 15 | 16 | 9 13 
State ae ua he as se a 144 39 111 | 41 78 3 
an = 131 156 d p e 
Commonwealth Public sa ae ~~ iy a 
Service Arbitrator— : | 
Determinations in force | [1926 ar Sa Al Sz] 29 | 27 | 27 27 | 26 | 
in each State “Si Teer (aoa ee Se | 29} 27 | 27| 27 26 | 
Industrial Agreements— | | . / 
1913 228 | ven | 75 | ee 5 | } 
In force 3. cod LORB ie BED) runt 1 eakOT aac 95 PM eral peony Of 
1927| 260| .. Ga 108 |  51| 144 eer 
C’wealth Agreements in|(1913| 9... | 132 | 129 68|  62| 67 = 
force in each State .. 1926 sia |. rea 90) 105 28 | 25 | 19 | be paris 
RUST ce highs OY | 08 re BEL SA AO Wen eet ae 


aes ated ae Bask Wales a exclusive of Demarcation Boards. 

neluding boards which were subsequently dissol wing i 

arrangement of industries and callings. - : pene So, alveratiansan. the vestones 
(c) Omitting a number of awards which expired on the 31st December, 1913. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General.—The collection of information respecting the current rates of wage bl 
in different callings and in occupations in various industries was first SS eral oe ‘ 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in the early part of the year 1913 nr: 
particulars are obtained primarily from awards, determinations and ‘agreement : : 
Commonwealth and State Industrial Acts, and therefore are the minimum rates 3 Diba: 
They refer generally to the capital city in each State, but in industries sree sers ~ 
are not carried on in the capital cities, e.g., mining, agriculture, etc., the rates in eae 
important centres are taken. In cases where no award, determination, or a; Sake 
is in force, particulars are taken of the ruling union or predominant rate ‘ Da Baise pre 
years the number of predominant rates of wage included in the ‘abelian peek 
reduced considerably since most of the industries and occupations are now co rr ee Ss 
awards, determinations, or industrial agreements. The total number of o ete a 
for which particulars of wages are available back to 1901 is 652. Since i rigieere 

> 
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scope of the inquiry was extended to 930 specified industries and 4,256 adult occupations 
{3,948 male and 308 female), the number of occupations included in the comparative 
computations has been kept constant. 

The index-numbers for male adult workers are computed with the weighted average 
wage in 191] as base (=1,000) in order that comparisons might more readily be made 
between these index-numbers and the retail prices index-numbers which are also 
computed to the year 1911 as base. In the case of females, however, it has not been 
possible to secure information for years prior to 1914, and the index-numbers are therefore 
computed with the weighted average rate of wage payable to adult female workers in 
Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (=1,000). 

An extensive tabular presentation of the minimum rates of wage for adult male 
and female workers in the main occupations in the capital city of each State is given in 
the Appendix to Labour Report, No. 18. 


2. Weekly Rates of Wage, 1922 to 1927.—(i) General. The arithmetical average of 
the rates of wage given in the Appendix referred to furnishes the basis for the computation 
of relative weighted wages in the different States and industrial groups. 

(ii) Adult Males—States. The following table gives the weighted average nominal 
weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers at the 3lst December in the years 
1922 to 1927 for a full week’s work in each State and Australia, together with index- 
numbers computed with the average for Australia for the year 1911 as base (=1,000). 


WAGES.—ADULT MALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE. NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, 3Ist 
DECEMBER, 1922 TO 1927. 


Notz.—Index-numbers based on the average wage for Australia in 1911 (51s. 3d.) 
as base (=1,000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. ’ 


| Aus 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. | 9.A. W.A. | Tas. | oe 
| | | | a 
: -|—|- bee eee 
No. of Occupations included aA 874 | 909 627 567 | 489 | 482 8,948 
Rates oF WAGE. 
Sede eS ei. Soa. hp Uh OH eB AR enh 
3lst December, 1922 aol (Ga Ol) cA 93e104)) 874.6,1.93 9 | 88°" 6.) OL 6 
31st December, 1923 .. | 94 6/95 7194 2)90.9|94 2/92 4) 94 4 
3lst December, 1924 >, 1°98, 6 (85. 5.) 95. 97) OL WO" 94 8 | 92 6 | 04 3 
3lst December, 1925 -) 108 O71 97) 2k OO11-| 94) 4.),.97 0°) 93, 5.) 96° 9 
31st December, 1926 .. 100 5 | 99 6/100 1)|95 8/ 98 9| 9410} 99 4 
31st March, 1927 .. 100 9 1100: 2 |100 1) 95 5/98 8| 94 6/99 7 
30th June, 1927 .. .. 1100 10 | 99 9 |100 1) 95 8/98 8) 94 1] 99 7 
30th September, 1927 / LOTT Fu99" 18.1008 | 95. BaG8 Ss OSre9N 997 07 
31st December, 1927 .. {101 10 1100 3 100 1/96 7/98 10 | 93 101100 2 
INDEX-NUMBERS. 

ember, 1922 .. | 1,785 | 1,783 | 1,880 | 1,708 | 1,829 | 1,726 | 1,785 
ie ioeteaiea 1923 :. | 1,844 | 1,865 | 1,837 | 1,770 | 1,838 | 1,802 | 1,840 
31st December, 1924 .. | 1,824 | 1,862 | 1,868 | 1,791 | 1,847 | 1,805 | 1,839 
3lst December, 1925 Peat 16873 | 1,897 | 1,950 1,841 1,893 | 1,823 | 1,887 
31st December, 1926 .. | 1,959 | 1,941 | 1,952 | 1,867 |. 1,927 | 1,851 | 1,938 
31st March, 1927 .. | 1,966] 1,955) 1,952.| 1,861 | 1,925 | 1,843 | 1,944 
30th June, 1927 .. fel, 987 1,947 | 1,953 |. 1,867 | 1,924 | 1,836 1,942 
30th September, 1927 .. | 1,974 | 1,944 | 1,952°) 1,864 | 1,924 | 1,829 | 1,944 
| 1,988 | 1,957 | 1,953 1,885 | 1,928 | 1,882 | 1,955 


31st December, 1927 


(a) Weighted average. 


The results show that at the 3lst December, 1927, the weighted average nominal 
weekly rate of wage was highest in New South Wales, followed in the order named by 
Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania. In 1923, the 
average wage increased in each State. During 1924, wages decreased in New South Wales 
and Victoria, but there was sufficient movement in the opposite direction in the remaining 
States to allow the weighted average for Australia as a whole to remain practically 
stationary. Nominal ‘wages showed an upward trend in all States during 1925. 
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During 1926, the trend of nominal wages was progressively upward in all States, with 
the exception of the final quarter, when all States except New South Wales and Western 
Australia showed decreases. The steady rise however continued in the weighted average 
wage for Australia, mainly due to the substantial rise in New South Wales in the final 
quarter. The upward tendency was again manifest during 1927 in all States excepting 
Queensland and Tasmania. In the former State the weighted average nominal wage 
remained stationary throughout the year, whilst in the latter there was a gradual 
decline. The weighted average for Australia, however, rose during the 4th quarter. 
The largest percentage increase during the period under review was in New South Wales 
with 11.3 per cent. ; followed by South Australia, 10.4 per cent. ; Victoria, 9.8 per cent. ; 
Queensland, 6.7 per cent.; Tasmania, 6.1 per cent.; and Western Australia. 5.4 per 
cent. The increase in the weighted average for Australia was 9.5 per cent. 


(iii) Adult Males—Industrial Groups. The following table shows (a) the average 
weekly rate of wage in each of the fourteen industrial groups, (0) the weighted average 
wage for all groups combined, and (c) index-numbers based on the average wage for all 
groups in 1911 (51s. 3d.), as base (=1,000) :-— 


WAGES.—ADULT MALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN EACH 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 3lst DECEMBER, 1923 TO 1927. 


Nore.—Index-numbers for each industrial group and all industrial groups, based 
on the average wage for all groups in 1911 (51s. 3d.), as base (=1,000). The index-numbere 
in this table are comparable throughout. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage, and 
| Index-Number at— 


Industrial Group. gist | sist | gist | 3ist | sist | 30th | 30th | sist 
Dec., | Dec., Dec., | Dec., March, June, Sept., Dec., 
| 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 1926. 1927. 1927. 1927. | 1927. 
; jos df a dja dh 2.@ |S dis dots, ai a me 
I. Wood, page | Wage .. 99 .2 99.7 | 101.2 | 104.5 | 104.4 , 104.0 104.1 | 104.6 
etc. Index-No. 1,935 1,943 1,973 | 2,037 2,036 2,028 2,031 2,039 
a4. Engineering, etc. { Wage .. | 97.4 | 97.5 100.4 | 102.0 101.10 | 101.8 , 101.8 102.10 
j Index-No. | 1,900 | 1,901 | 1,957 | 1,991 | 1,986 | 1,984 1,984 2,006 
III. Food, Drink, etc. f Wage .. | 94.2 | 94.0| 96.6 | 98.9 | 98.8 | 98.7 | 98.10) 99.8 
; Index-No. | 1,837 | 1,835 | 1,888 | 1,926 1,925 1,924 1,929 |; 1,944 
IV. Clothing, Boots, f/ Wage .. | 93.11 98.0 | 98.2 96,6 97.8 97.7 97.3 98.3 
etc. F \ Index-No. | 1,883 | 1,815 | 1,817 | 1,883 1,905 1,905> 1,898 | 1,917 
V. Books, Printing, f Wage .. | 104.5 | 108.3 | 109.6 | 111,5 | 112.1 | 113.9 113.5 113.7 
7 etc. Index-No. | 2,037 | 2,113 | 2,187 | 2,178 | 2,188 | 2,219 2,214 | 2,216 
VI. Other Manu- f Wage .. | 96.2 | 95.6) 98.2 | 100.6 | 100.6 100.1 | 100.2 | 100.4 
facturing Index-No. | 1,876 | 1,863 | 1,915 | 1,961 1,960 1,953 1,955 | 1,977 
VII. Building .. f Wage .., | 103.8 | 105.6 | 108.5 | 110.9 | 111.2 | 111.3 | 111.2 112.10 
if Index-No. 2,023 | 2,058 | 2,115 | 2,160 2,170 | 2,171 | 2,169 | 2.202 
VIII. Mining, ete. ../ Wage .. | 104.5 | 104.2 | 108.7 | 109.6 | 109.4 109.5 109.4 | 109.9 
Z \ Index-No. | 2,037 | 2,083 | 2,119 | 2,137 2,184 | 2,185 2,133 | 2 142 
IX. Railways, etc... ¢ Wage .. 97.8 | 96.11 | 100.6 | 102.6 | 102.4 101.11 101.9 103 1 
Index-No 1,906 | 1,892 | 1,962 | 2,001 1,996 | 1,989 | 1,985 | 2,012 
X. Other Land Wage .. 92.6 89.4 93.3 95.6 | 95.2 | 95.5 95.5 | o7 4 
Transport Index-No. | 1,806 | 1,744 | 1,820 | 1,863 | 1,857 | 1,861 1,862 | 1,900 
XI. Shipping Wage .. | 102.4 | 97.10 | 104.8 | 103.7 | 103.0 | 102.5 102 = 103 7 
ete, (a Index-No. | 1,997 | 1,908 | 2,043 | 2,02 | 2,010 1,998 1,993 | 2 022 
XII. Agricultural, Wage... 85.8 | 85.10 87.4 93,5 94.4 $4.4 94.9 O4 a 
ete. (0) Index-No. | 1,671 | 1,675 | 1,704 | 1,823 | 1,841 | 1,841 | 1,848 | 1,830 
XIII. Domestic, Wage .. | 84.6 86.0 89.1 | 90,10 / 90.10 | 91.0 91.8 | 93.3 
etc. (0) TIndex-No 1,648 | 1,678 | 1,738 | 1,772 1,772 | 1,775 1,789 | 1,820 
XIV. Miscellaneous ..f Wage .. | 92.38 92.2 | 98.11 95.6 | 95.10 | 95.8 95.8 96.0 
. Index-No. | 1,800 | 1,798 | 1,888 | 1,863 1,870 | 1,867 1,867 1,872 

All Industrial Wage .. | 94.4/| 94.8] 96.9 | 99 99.7 | | 
Groups (c) Index-No. | 1,840 | 1,839 | 1,887 1038 Loud | neve | Lou Pose 

j > ‘ ’ 


(a) Including the value of victualling and accommodation where supplied. 


of board and lodging where supplied.  (c) Weighted average. (6) Including the value 


The foregoing table shows that the rate of increase in the wei 
wage in occupations and callings classified in the fourteen a are! 
period 31st December, 1923 to 1927, was greatest in Group XIII. (Domestic, ete 10 4 
per cent.; followed in the order named by Group XII. (Agricultural ote.) 10.1 
cent. ; Groups VI. (Building) and V. (Books, Printing, etc.), 8.8 per ree jet ial 
The smallest increase occurred in Group XI. (Shipping, etc.) 12 per cent, I 
four of the groups the increase was more, and in ten groups ies than the increase i the 
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weighted average for all groups. Compared with 1926, increases were recorded in all 
industrial groups with the exception of Group XI. (Shipping), which remained stationary. 
The increase was greatest in Group XIII. (Domestic, etc.), 2.7 per cent. ; followed by X. 
(Other Land Transport), 2.0 per cent. ; VII. (Building), 1.9 per cent.; whilst the smallest 
increase occurred in Group I. (Wood, Furniture, etc.), 0.1 per cent. The weighted 
average wage for all groups combined increased by 0.9 per cent. 


(iv) Adult Females—Siates. The following table shows the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in each State 
and Australia at the dates specified. Index-numbers are given also for each State based 
on the average weekly wage at the end of each of the periods indicated, computed with 
the weighted average wage for all States at the 30th April, 1914, as base (1,000). 


WAGES.—ADULT FEMALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, 3ist 
DECEMBER, 1922 TO 1927. — 

Norz.—Index-numbers based on the average wage for Australia at the 30th April, 1914 

(27s. 2d.) as base (=1,000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 


| 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Qlland.| S.A. |. W.A. | Tas. ee 
= = = > =. | ——- — a ee - ib = Sa 
No of Occupations Included... 85 87 | 387 | are ly ted | Pesan S08 
Rates OF WAGE. 

rey Bigeky CNG ARE en eee EM UE Ce Gs 

3lst December, 1922 See AT aso 4 oe Oleto) 2 nad & ON O6 © 4a 4a og AT DI 
31st December, 1923 ~ .. | 49 3|49 5)|50 5/46 4 | 56 4/48 6)49 6 
31st December, 1924 2, } 49 1) 49 7 ().50 10 (46 © '6 1-56 e231) 506.3, 49: 7 
31st December, 1925 ee 4Ouns DO Sasol 9 43 5107 e264) 50) 25.) 50n v7, 
3lst December, 1926 Doses (ol tevico2zelO a0. OF )1585.6 Webls Bll. 78 
31st March, 1927 Bee too. 2a ben oo, MoO « 4a) 68. 16:52 irl b2i00 
30th June, 1927 .. 5 eA a5 (fooge| 2 21-53 10) 50 4 | 58) 67 |.52,.0:,|| 62) 1 
30th September, 1927 D2 Dea Gulete 1D, to wld. OS BAGO Os a ZnO ouNT 
31st December, 1927 peumod) U ogeeia\0a) (0 1749 11s) 68 78 Dea ooel 

INDEX-NUMBERS. 

31st December, 1922 * O40 1160 Wel, ude O20 Nie 2,0 on hel; 7ol 1,763 
3lst December, 1923 .. | 1,812 | 1,819 | 1,855 | 1,704 2,075 | 1,785 1,821 
31st December, 1924 a 1,807.1 1,824 11,872.) 1,710 2,094 | 1,850 1,826 
3lst December, 1925 6 1,827 | 1,866 | 1,904 | 1,796 2,116 | 1,845 | 1,861 
31st December, 1926 4 1,865 | 1,911 1,944 | 1,839 2,152 1,902 | 1,902 
31st March, 1927 wml MeSTSen b. O21 1,958 | 1,854 | 2,152 | 1,916 1,914 
30th June, 1927 .. .. | 1,880 | 1,921 | 1,980 | 1,853 | 2,152 | 1,915 | 1,917 
30th September, 1927 7. 1,922 | 1,932 | 1,965 | 1,838 | 2,152 | 1,935 | 1,934 
31st December, 1927 _.. | 1,950 | 1,934! 1,966 | 1,888 | 2,160! 1,935 | 1,945 


iy (a) Weighted average. 


As in the case of male occupations, female wages increased rapidly up to December, 
1921, but in 1922 reductions were recorded. The decrease over the whole of Australia 
was relatively much less than in the case of males. There was an increase in each State 
during 1923, with the exception of Western Australia, where the wages remained 
stationary. The upward tendency was continued during 1924 with increases in all States 
with the exception of New South Wales. Further increases were recorded during 1925, 
with the exception of Tasmania, while all States showed a rise in 1926. This 
increase was maintained during 1927 in all States, with the exception of South Australia, 
where the weighted average wage declined from 50s. to 49s. 1ld. The advance in the 
Australian average during the period under review was 10.3 per cent. 


‘(v) Adult Females—Industrial Groups. The following table gives particulars of the 

weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to adult female workers in the industrial 
groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups combined. Taking the 
average wage for al] groups at the 30th April, 1914, as base (=1,000), index-numbers 
are given computed on the average rate of wage ruling at the end of each period indicated. 
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TE 

WAGES.—ADULT FEMALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RA 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN 
EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 31st DECEMBER, 1922 TO 1927. 


Nors.—Index-numbers for each Industrial Group and all Industrial Groups, based 
on the average wage for all groups at 30th April, 1914 (27s. 2d.), as base (=1,000). The 
index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 


Industrial Group. 


Lo Val 
Til. aii XII. ae 
ig poe | clothing, | At other po Miscel- | All ow 
a * | Boots. ete. Ss | ete. (a). laneous. 
Rates of WaGE. 

ad Ge aAsas | 35d) 1 | coted, s. d. ole 
3lst December, 1922 .. 43 3 47,10. | 47°. 4 3) @48r83 48 9 47 11 
31st December, 1923... 44 ] 50 1 | 4810 | 49 5 49 6 49 6 
3lst December, 1924 .. Ay 2 49 ST AD ate, | eed 50-7 49 ¥ 
31st December, 1925 .. 45 8 DO baa) alae 1 Sonn oO 52 0 50 7 
31st December, 1926 .. 47 8 hy | 5210 | 52 0 52 0 ay eS 
31st March, 1927 Rs 47 8 62 2 a2 S 52 0 52s 527 
30th June, 1927 Se Lia Gea O2so 52 8 52 4 a2 s §2- 1 
30th September, 1927. . 48) 2a b2" +b 532 0701 | GS VS 52 8 62°F 
31st December, 1927 .. 48 9 [ae 53 2 54 5 52 8 52 10 7 

INDEX-NUMBERS. 

3lst December, 1922 .. 1,593 1,762 hare es ee ay i of 1,794 1,763 
3lst December, 1923 .. 1,622 1,842 1,799 1,819 1,821 1,821 
3lst December, 1924 .. 1,661 1,826 1,821 1,824 1,862 1,826 
31st December, 1925 .. 1,682 1,844 1,884 | 1,877 1,914 1,861 
3lst December, 1926 .. 1,754 1,900 1,943 1,912 1,914 | 1,902 
31st March, 1927 ie 1,754 1,921 1,938 1,912 1,922". se 
30th June, 1927 ae 1,747 1,922 1,938 | 1,927 1,922 1,917 
30th September, 1927.. 1,773 1,930 1,950 | 1,966 1,937 1,934 
31st December, 1927 .. | 1,793 1,936 1,958 | 2,001 1,937 1,945 


(a) Including the value of board and lodging, where supplied. (0) Weighted average. 

The greatest increase in the weekly rate of wage during the period under review 
occurred in Groups ITI. (Food, Drink, ete.) and XII. (Domestic, Hotels, etc.), 12.6 per 
cent., followed in the order named by Groups I., II., V., and VI. (All Other Manufacturing), 
12.5 per cent. ; Group IV. (Clothing, Boots, etc.), 9.9 per cent. ; and XIV. (Miscellaneous), 
8.0 per cent. The weighted average weekly rate for all groups was 10.3 per cent. higher 
at the end of 1927 than at the 3lst December, 1922. 

During the year 1927 wages in all groups maintained an upward trend as compared 
with 1926, the greatest increase occurring in Group XIIL., 4.7 per cent., followed by Group 
IIT., 2.2 per cent. ; Group IV., 1.9 per cent. ; Group XIV., 1.2 per cent. ; and Groups I., IT., 
V.,and VI., 0.7 per cent. The weighted average for all groups increased by 2.3 per cent. 


3. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 1923 to 1927.—{i) General. 
The rates of wage referred to in preceding paragraphs relate to the minimum payable for a 
full week’s work. The number of hours constituting a full week’s work differs, however, 
in many instances between various trades and occupations in each State, and between 
the same trades and occupations in the several States. In order to secure what may be 
for some purposes a more adequate standard of comparison, it is desirable to reduce the 
comparison to a common basis, viz., the rate of wage per hour. Particulars are given in 
the following table classified according to States, for male and female occupations 
separately, at the end of the years 1923 to 1927. These particulars relate to (a) the 
weighted average nominal weekly wage, (b) the weighted average number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work, and (c) the weighted average hourly wage. The weighted 
average weekly wage relates to all industrial groups combined, and includes the value of 
board and lodging where supplied in land occupations, and the value of victualling in 
marine occupations, whereas the number of working hours and the hourly wage relate to all 
industrial groups other than Groups XI. (Shipping), 
Many of the occupations included in these two gro 


ups are of a casual or seasonal nature, 
and the hours of labour in the agricultural and dairying industry are not generally regulated 


and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, ete.). . 


“if 
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either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, hence the necessary 
data for the computation of the average number of working hours are not available. 

The general effect of reducing the rates of wage to a common basis (i.e., per hour) 
is to eliminate on comparison any apparent difference between the several States which 
may be due to unequal working time. 


(ii) Adult Males and Females. Particulars for the last five years for adult males 
and females are given in the table hereunder :— 


WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR.—ADULT WORKERS, 
1923 TO 1927. 


| | | | 

Date. Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A.| Tas. | Aus. 
. ‘ 1 
Mate WorxkErRs. 
|) BameiOs Gs Ron ||, Same Goal Ss 2G. laste doll) Soe Gruls. ¢ ds 
Weekly Wage (a) -. |94 6/95 7|/94 2/90 9/94 2/92 4/94 4 
31st Dec., 1923 Working Hours (6) -- | 46.73 | 47.06 | 45.51 | 47.00 | 46.66 | 47.27 | 46.70 
Hourly Wage (0) -2 |. 2/03 2/1 2/14 | 1/114 2/0% | 1/112 2/02 
Ob Ges .\ 8.) ax) eed. Wer Ca eneas |vsien ds 
Weekly Wage (a) aoe 9S" TE|"95" 16) 95-9 1) 91°10 Pea sri 02: 96. oes 
31st Dec., 1924 Working Hours (5) -- | 46.75 | 46.99 | 45.40 | 46.98 | 46.52 | 47.26 | 46.66 
Hourly Wage (5) ae 2/03 | 2/1 2/12 | 1/113 2/0% | 1/112 | 2/03 
Bs MGR Bosh So eGo iliSs, < Qs, ||. 800 Asal Som Gal Bae 
Weekly Wage (a) = 06 Onl97 (2) 99 11 | 94.94 5).97 40°) 93 5 | 96 9 
31st Dec., 1925 Working Hours (5) -- | 46.76 | 46.98 | 43.88 | 46.97 | 46.26 | 47.25 | 46.44 
Hourly Wage (b) as 2/14 | 2/14 | 2/32 | 2/04 2/14 | 2/- 2/14 
SOG MEO wea Sed,. | Ses shade | ase as | #0, as 
Weekly Wage (a) -- 1100 5 | 99 6/100 1] 95 8 | 98 9] 9410/99 4 
31st Dec., 1926 Working Hours (6) .. | 44,55 | 46,94 | 43,95 | 46.95 | 45.80 | 47.27 | 45,57 
Hourly Wage (bd) 5 2/34 2/2 2/4 2/02 2/24 2/04 2/24 
: Oe Cask G85 do | 82. de || 82x 1d.) 82 al Bods 
| ( Weekly Wage (a) -.- {101 10 |100 -3 |100 1/96 7 |} 98 10 | 93 10 |100 2 
81st Dec., 1927 |~ Working Hours (b) .. | 44.44 | 46.82 | 43.96 | 46.78 | 45.75 | 47.16 | 45.46 
| (Hourly Wage (0) .. 1 2/32 | 27241 974 | 2/14 | 2/23 | 2/034 | 2/28 
FEMALE WORKERS. 

Eee ae Ose. | eae. lesa.) ines, a. (8: a. 
| ( Weekly Wage -- | 49 3/49 5/650 5 | 46 4/56 4) 48 6/49 6 
31st Dec., 1923 < Working Hours -- | 45.81 | 46.13 | 45.60 | 46.10 | 45.97 | 47.86 | 45.98 
| Hourly Wage aie 1/1 1/034 | i/l 1/0 1/22 | 1/03] 1/1 
Piet BO SAN RO) TY Scag: RIE as CaF ee, an Oy amet |r ame, 
Weekly Wage -. | 40 1.) 40° 7 | 50 107 46 6°) 56 11 | 50° 8 |.49° 7 
31st Dec., 1924 Working Hours -. | 45.98 | 46.08 | 45.60 | 46.10 | 45.97 | 47.86 | 48.02 
Hourly Wage 56 1/0? | 1/1 1/14 1/- 1/2% | 1/0} 1/1 
Ba |\en Oe | ae. | On Ge I) Goad. || Seas || Bsns 
Weekly Wage -- | 49 8/50 8] 561 9 | 4810 | 67 6 | 50 2) 50 7 
31st Dee., 1925 Working Hours .- | 46.17 | 45.83 | 44.00 | 46.10 | 45.57 | 47.86 | 45.78 
Hourly Wage ae 1/1 1/1} 1/2 1/0% uae 1/04 1/1} 
SAN Ea ae NS Gs, |e eaal ea: ia..||\Fened: he Wud: 
Weekly Wage .- | 50 8 | 52 11 | 62:10 | 60 0] 58 6] 51 8) 51 8 
31st Dec., 1926 Working Hours .. | 44,02 | 45.60 | 44,01 | 46,10 | 45.57 | 47.86 | 44,94 
Hourly Wage Xs T/13 | 1/13 | 1/24.) 1/1 1/34 | 1/1 1/12 
| Se Ga ele GO: | 835.0; \\ & 2.) 85. de. |B HB. ied ds 
Weekly Wage os | bo. Olb2 7 | 63 & | 49 11 | b8 8+ 52 71 62 10 
81st Dec., 1927 Working Hours .. | 44.02 | 45.58 | 44.01 | 46.10 | 45.57 | 47.86 | 44.94 
Hourly Wage : Pop ise oe t/t te t/8e | 1 /ie | Le 


(a) Weighted average weekly rate in all Industria! groups combined. (b) Weighted average working 
hours per week, and computed hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups excepting Groups XI. 
(Shipping, etc.), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated 
by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in industrial groups XI. and XII. 


(iii) Indea-numbers. There was a diminution in each of the States during the year 
1921 in the number of working hours constituting a full week’s work for male and female 
occupations, but during 1922 and 1923 certain increases in hours were recorded, principally 
in New South Wales. The tendency in a majority of the States during the years 1924, 
1925, and 1926 has been towards a slight reduction in hours of labour, particularly in 
Queensland and New South Wales, where a 44-hour week became operative on Ist July, 
1925, and on 4th January, 1926, respectively. Further decreases were recorded in the 
hours of work per week for male employees during 1927 in all States excepting Queensland, 
where hours remained stationary. ‘The decline in the other States was due mainly to 
the reduction of the standard hours of labour in Group IT. (Engineering, etc.) from 48 to 
44 hours per week, as awarded by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The hours of work per week for female employees remained practically 
unchanged during the year. The effect of these changes on the hourly rate of wage as 
compared with the general increase in the weekly wage is readily seen from the com- 
parative index-numbers given in the following table. In each instance (male and female 
occupations separately) the basis taken is the weighted average for Australia at the 


30th April, 1914 (= 1,000). 
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WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS.—ADULT WORKERS, 
J 1923 TO 1927. 


Norn.—Weighted average for Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (=1,000). 


Aus- 
tralia. 


1 = 
Date. | Particulars. www | Vie. q'iana.| S.A. | 1, eS | Tas. 
' ' : ! 


MALE WoRKERS. 


f Weekly Wage .. | 1714) 1,734 | 1,708 , 1,646°| 1,709 | 1,675 | 1,711 
76 


Bist Dec.. 1923 |) Hourly Wage(a) it 1775 | 1,700 | 1,808 | ie | 1,754 | 1,696 | 1,771 
rnc es ee |CNSMY Woe | ESE) HERS) RSG | RAGS | AE | tu | 2 
sc ensoes {HME oc | ERR RASS] | RE | AB | SE | 
stat Dec., 1926 |{ Hea Wass) 1 | Lode | Used | 1/997 | vise | Tavs | 1146 | 1.900 
sist;Dec, 1027 |{ Weekly Wage «| 1650 | Yea0 | dees | 11800 oe ee ye 


FemMALE WORKERS. 


sist Dec., 1923 |{ Feely wage acto: Boo | Peat | iere't gece) gee ah ieee 
| } | 
gist Dec., 1924 |{ WeenY wase op ead $e | her ee eee oes gees 
1st Dec., 1925 | { Weekly Wage of eae aed, SOR ee ee eee ee 
Bist Dec., 1926 |{ WeeNY Ware ++ fp DOGS bee box san aes Vas taih ves 4 seen 
socom soe |(Mosuyaruge —-- | a] name] pane | pape | game | ue | ne 


(a) See footnote to following table. 


4. Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Hours of Labour, Adult Males.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (exclusive of overtime) in 8 
full working week for male workers in each State and Australia at the 31st December, 
1923 to 1927. Index-numbers are given also for each State based on the weekly average 
hours at the end of each of the periods specified, computed with the weighted average 
hours of labour for Australia at the 30th April, 1914, as base (=1,000). 


HOURS OF LABOUR.—WEEKLY INDEX-NUMBERS, ADULT MALES, 
1923 TO 1927. 


Notr.—Index-numbers based on the average hours of labour for Australia at the 
30th April, 1914 (48.93) as base (=1,000). The index-numbers in this table are com- 
parable throughout. Overtime is excluded. 


! ) 
} 
| 


Date. Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. a 
———_ —_—- —-—- —- — = Sine” — — — — — 3 ; 
Weighted average weekly | 
31st Dec., 1923 hours of labour (a) .. | 46.73 | 47.06 | 45.61 | 47.00 | 46.66 | 46.27 | 46.70 
Index-num bers eA 955 962 930 961 954 966 954 
if Weighted average weekly | | 
3ist Dec., 1924 hours of labour (a) .. | 46.75 | 46.99 | 45.40 | 46.98 | 46.52 | 47.26 | 46.66 
‘| index-numbers . | 955} 960 | 998} 960] 951! 966] 954 
Weighted average weekly 
31st Dec., 1925 hours of labour (a) .. | 46.76 | 46.98 | 43.88 | 46.97 | 46.26 | 47.25 | 46.44 
Index-numbers aia he (066: 960 897 960 945 966 949 
“Weighted average weekly 
31st Dec:, 1926 hours of labour (4) .. | 44,55 | 46,94 | 43,95 | 46,95 | 45.80 | 47,27 | 45.57 
| | Index numbers ss 910 959 _ 898 960 936 966 931 
' Weighted average weekly 
31st Dec., 1927 hours of labour (2) .. | 44.44 | 46.82 | 43.96 | 46.78 | 45.75 | 47.16 | 45.46 
Index numbers “ys $08 957 | 898 956 935 964 929 


(a) Weighted average working hours per week for all industrial groups excepting Grou XI 
(Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.), in which worki h Le y 
regulated by industrial tribunals, : } eine Stages Set ee oe 
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Each State, excepting New South Wales, shows a decrease for both 1924 and 1925 
while, for 1926, four of the States show decreases, the remaining two, Queensland and, 
‘Tasmania, showing minor increases on account of further industries being brought under 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court awards, under which the prescribed hours are greater 
than in the corresponding State awards. The weighted average weekly hours index- 
number for Australia at the 31st December, 1927, was 929, as compared with 1,000 at 30th 
April, 1914, a reduction of 7.1 per cent. The lowest weighted average nominal weekly 
hours index-number at the 3lst December, 1927, was that for Queensland (898), followed 
in the order named by New South Wales (908), Western Australia (935), South Australia 
(956), Victoria (957), and Tasmania (964). 


5. Nominal and Effective Wages, 1901 to 1927.—(i) Nominal Weekly Wage Index- 
numbers—States. The following table shows the progress in nominal weekly rates 
of wage for all industries in each State, the weighted average rate for Australia in 1911 
being taken as the base (=1,000). These results are based generally upon rates of wage 
prevailing in the capital city of each State, but in certain industries, such as mining, 
rates are necessarily taken for places other than the capital cities, 


NOMINAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, ADULT MALES, 1901 TO 1927. 
(Wetautep Average WAGE FOR AUSTRALIA IN 1911 =1,000.) 


' Number of | | 
| Occupations | | | | 
| included. | | | | 
| 


| \ | 
| nN | | 
States. | | 1901. 1911. 1914. 
| 


| | | 
| ‘1919. 1920. 1921.'1922.)1923. 1924 |1925,|1926, 1927. 
1901 1913} \ . } 
ht toe | / | | | | 


New South Wales — 


| | 
|1,835|1,869/1,785/1,844 


| 158 | 874] 858/1,003/1,096,1,498 ie 
1,679 1,826] 1,783|1,865/1, 


824)1,873}1,959) 1,988 
8 


Victoria : | 150 | 909! 796] 985/1,065/1,404 62]1,897|1,941/1,957 
1,042/1,534) 1,785 1,886|1,830/1,837 1,868/1,950|1,952 1,95 3 
South Australia | 134 | 567] 8191,013/1,062,1,373' 1,613 1,745) 1,708 1,770 1,791|1,841/1,867| 1,885 


69 489 | 1,052 1,152/1,226/1,516! 1,751 1,853! 1,829|1,838 1,847/1,893/1,927/1,928 


Western Australia : 
1,674 1,788 1,726)1,802 1,805/1,823)1,851/1,832 
| 


t 

| 

: 5, 
Queensland. . .. | 87} 627| 901) 997 

‘Tasmania | 


54 | 482] 719| 799/1,028)1,346 


| 
1,752\1,844 1,785}1,840/1,839/1,887/1,938}1,955 


| | 


Australia (a) 652 |3,948| 848)1,000/1,085)1,462 


(a) Weighted average. 
Notge.—The figures in the above table are comparable both horizontally and vertically. 


During the period 1911 to the end of the year 1927 the average weekly rate of wage 
in New South Wales increased 98 per cent., in Victoria, 99 per cent., in Queensland, 96 per 
cent., in South Australia, 86 per cent., in Western Australia, 67 per cent., and in Tasmania, 
129 per cent., while the weighted average weekly rate for Australia increased 96 per 


“cent. 


(ii) Effective Weekly Wage I ndex-numbers—States. In comparing wages, two elements 
are of obvious importance, viz., (i) hours worked per day or week, and (ii) the cost of 
commodities and housing, Thus 60s. per week of 60 hours represents the same hourly 
rate as 48s. per week for 48 hours. Similarly, if the cost of commodities and housing 
increases 25 per cent., e.g., if the prices index-number rises from 1,000 to 1,250, then 60s. 
per week (the index-number being 1,250) is effectively equal only to 48s. (when the index- 
number was 1,000). Or, again, if the prices index-number falls from 1,000 to 750, then 
60s. per week, when the index-number is 750, would have the same purchasing power as 
80s. when the index-number was 1,000. Ignoring for the present the number of hours 
_worked, and assuming that the real value of the average wages is to be measured by their 
purchasing power, the actual average wages paid may be reduced to their effective value 
_ by applying the prices index-numbers to the nominal wages index-numbers. The following 
table shows the effective wage index-numbers so ascertained in each State for each of 
the years indicated from 1901 to 1927. 
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In computing these effective wage index-numbers for years prior to 1914, the 
nominal wage index-numbers given in the preceding table have been divided by the price 
index-numbers in Section A, §2.. The resulting index-numbers show for each State and 
for Australia for the years specified the variations in effective wages. The nominal wage 
index-numbers for these earlier years are based on rates of wage current at the end of 
December, the only data available. For the years 1914 onward, however, the nominal 
wage index-numbers used are based on the average wage for the four quarters in each 
year, and in this respect differ from those in the preceding sub-sections. However, so far 
as the years 1901 and 1911 are concerned, as the movement in wages during any one 
year prior to 1914 was very slight, it is possible that if the wage data were available in 
quarters, the index-numbers used would approximate very closely to those based on 
averages for the year. 


* 


ERFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE INDEX NUMBERS.—ADULT ‘MALES, 1901 TO 1927.(a) 


| | | } | j 

States. 1901.) 1911.) 1914.| 1919.' 1920.) 1921.| 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

fie job aad cat | | | : 
New South Wales oof 6l) Site 906) 875) 911, 1,079. 1,113 1,040) 1,069 1,048 1,035 1,079 
Victoria .. orl -. | 915)1,037| 961) 904 875) 1,038) 1,102 1,036) 1,097 1,073 1,069 1,095 
Queensland oe at 1,172 1,090/| 1,038) 990 1,036) 1,244) 1,273) 1,214) 1,232) 1,241) 1,183 1,222 
South Australia .. ts 948) 957| 929 901 853 1,027 | 1,090) 1,036, 1,051) 1,053) 1,076 1,073 
Western Australia .- | 1,024) 1,023 | 1,070, 1,008 1,012) 1,139 1,226, 1,192) 1,161 1,162) 1,165 1,199 
Tasmania Oe -. | 827; 838) 942) 840 830) 977 1,053 1,000 1,017) 1,044 1,037 1,072 

| | ak 
: | | | 
Australia (5) -- | 964 1,000! 948 907 911 1,076 1,126 1,062) 1,095 1,081, 1,072 1,102 


| ' | 


(a) As to the effect in abnormal periods, see Labour Report No. 6, pp. 20-2, Section IV., par. 3. 
(6) Weighted average. 


In the table above the effective wage index-numbers are computed to the one base, 
that of Australia for 1911. Subject to the qualification already referred to, which, as has 
been pointed out, does not materially affect the figures, the index-numbers are comparable 
in all respects, and comparisons may be made as to the increase or decrease in the effective 
wage index-number for any State over a period of years. Thus, comparing 1927 with 1901, 
and also with 1911, there has been an increase in the effective wage in all States. 


(ili) Effective Wages and Standard of Comfort. In the preceding table particulars 
are given as to variations in effective wages in each State, due allowance having been 
made for variations in retail prices of commodities, though not for unemployment. 


For years prior to 1913 the data available as to unemployment are so meagre that 
comparative results allowing for variations both in prices of commodities and in unem- 
ployment cannot be accurately computed for the several States. In the next table, for 
these earlier years the percentage of unemployment in Australia and the nominal wage 
index-numbers relate to the end of the year. For 1914 and subsequent years the wages, 
index-numbers, percentages of unemployment, and retail prices index-numbers are the 
average for the year. Column I. shows the nominal wage index-numbers, and Column II. 
the relative percentages unemployed. Applying these percentages to the numbers shown 
in Column I., and deducting the results from each corresponding index-number to allow 
for relative loss of time, the figures in Column III. are obtained. These figures are then 
re-computed with the year 1911 as base, and are shown in Column IV. In Column V. 
the retail prices index-numbers are shown, and in Columns VI. and VII. the effective 
wage index-numbers are given, firstly, for full work, and secondly, allowing for lost time. 
These are obtained by dividing the figures in Columns I. and IV. respectively by the 
corresponding figure in Column V, The resulting index-numbers show for Australia 


for the years specified the variations in effective wages, or in what may be called the 
“ standard of comfort.’’* 


* This expression must not be confused with “standard of living.” A change in the standard of 
living necessarily involves a change in regimen (see Labour Report No. 4), that is, a change in the nature 
or st ae ech operat) — oe Edie or both. A change in the “standard of comfort ” 
merely implies a variation in effective wages, which variation may, or may not, 
by, a change in the “ standard of living.” : oh 1 ot keihin ae 
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A comparison between the figures in Columns I. and VI. gives the relation between 
the normal rates of wage and the purchasing efficiency of these rates. The figures in 
Column VII. show variations in effective wages after allowing not only for variations in 
purchasing power of money, but for the relative extent of unemployment also. 


WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE, 1901 TO 1927.(a) 


Rate of Wage Index- Effective Wag 
1. i,» || Numbers, Allowing” | y. Index-Numbere. 
Year. heat Pereentage II. TV. | pote We VII. 
Index- Unem- | Re-com- Index- Allowing 
Numbers. | Ployed. | Actual. este Numbers. | Full Work. [ee 
| = 1,000). ment. 
3 a — = = : 
1901 -- 848 6.6 793 832 880 964 945 
1906 aoa 866 Gilani} 808 848 902 960 940 
1907 Ye 893 Sears 18 842 884 897 996 986 
1908 ea 900 6.0 | 846 888 951 946 934 
1909 sa | 923 5.8 870 913 948 974 963 
1910 ae 955 5.6 901 945 970 985 974 
1911 -- | 1,000 4.7 953 1,000 _ 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1912 Se 1,051 5.5 993 1,042 | 1,101 955 946 
1913 at 1,076 5.3 1,021 1,071 1,104 975 970 
1914 S51 LA Ue! 8.3 991 1,040 1,140 948 912 
1915 = L092 Joe all 990 1,039 1,278 854 813 
1916 7. | - d 44 5.8 | 1,078 1,131 1,324 864. 854 
1917 Se 1,226 figs || a IBIG3 1,195 1,318 930 907 
1918 ae) leg De Sua 1 t96 1,255 1,362 932 921 
1919 = 1,370 6.6 1,280 1,343 1,510 907 889 
1920 46 1,627 6.5 1,521 1,596 1,785 911 894 
1921 AE 1,826 11.2 1,621 1,701 1,697 1,076 1,002 
1922 sepa wie KOU 9.3 1,634 1,715 1,600 1,126 1,072 
1923 eel gs SsOUD) Tea 1,677 1,760 | 1,700 1,062 1,035 
1924 nal eee Bee St, 8.9 1,676 1,759 1,681 1,095 1,046 
1925 ere 1 O01. 8.8 M697) VL TSS 01,722 1,081 1,034 
1926 oe 1,914 righ 1,778 1,866 | 1,786 1,072 1,045 
1927 -. | 1,946 7.0 1,810 1,899 | 41,766 1,102 1,075 


Nore. For years prior to 1914, the nominal wage index-numbers and the percentage unemployed 
relate to the end of the year only, but from 1914 onward these figures, in addition to those for retail prices, 
are averages for the whole year. 

Compared with 1911 the effective wage in 1901 was 3.6 per cent. less for full work, 
and 5.5 per cent. less after allowance for unemployment. In connexion with the index- 
numbers in Column VII., unemployment was less in 1911—the base year—than in any 
other year. During the period 1912 to 1920, while wages increased steadily, prices increased 
at a greater rate, with the result that the purchasing power of wages was less in each of 
these years than in 1911, the lowest point reached being in 1915, when the full time index- 
number was 14.6 per cent. less, or, allowing for unemployment, 18.7 per cent. less than 
for the base year. The first occasion on which the effective wage was higher than in 
1911 was in 1921, when wages increased considerably while prices declined, the increase 
in effective wages being 7.6 per cent., but only 0.2 per cent. allowing for unemployment. 
Unemployment reached its “‘ peak” during 1921. Both wages and prices fell in 1922, but 
the former less than the latter, resulting in a further increase in the effective wage. As 
wages remained practically stationary while prices rose, the effective wage for 1923 showed 
a decline. A rise in wages coincided with a fall in prices during 1924 and the effective 

_ wage increased, but as the average unemployment was higher than in the preceding year 
the increase in the effective wage was greater for full work than allowing for unemployment. 
Wages and prices both rose during 1925 and 1926, the latter in 1926 reaching their highest 
point for the period under investigation. Unemployment remained stationary in 1925, 
but as prices rose more rapidly than the rise in nominal wages, effective wages decreased 
In 1926, unemployment decreased, and, although prices again rose more rapidly than 
nominal wages, the effective wage allowing for unemploymentincreased. Effective wages 
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“for full time work, however, again decreased. In 1926 the effective wage ailowing 
for unemployment was 4.5 per cent., and working full time 7.2 per cent. higher than 
in 1911. During 1927 nominal wages rose, whilst prices fell, and as the percentage of 
unemployed showed a slight decline, the result was a rise in the effective wage index-number 
for full work and in the index-number allowing for unemployment. During the 
year the latter index-number reached its highest point, whilst the former has only been 
exceeded on one occasion, viz., in 1922. The effective wage for full time work was. 
10.2 per cent., and allowing for unemployment, 7.5 per cent., higher during 1927 than 
in 19]). 


§ 3. International Comparison of Real Wages. 


1. General.—in July, 1923, the British Ministry of Labour published index-numbers. 
of real wages in London and in the capital cities of certain other countries. The method 
of computation adopted is described in the Ministry of Labour Gazetie, and may be 
briefly stated as “‘ the ascertaining of the quantities of each kind of food of working class 
consumption that could be purchased in each city at the retail prices there current with 
the wages payable for a given amount of labour measured in hours.” 


In consequence of a resolution passed at the International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians in November, 1923, these comparisons, with certain modifications, are being 
continued by the International Labour Office. 


2. Real or Effective Wages in Various Capital Cities——The following table taken 
from the International Labour Review has been varied by the addition of index-numbers 
for Melbourne, and index-numbers based on quantities of food consumption in Australia. 
In the column added, index-numbers have been computed for London, Melbourne, 
Ottawa, Philadelphia, and Sydney only, and not for the other cities included in the 
table. The work of computing such index-numbers is considerable, and the effect of 
using the Australian regimen may be gauged from the results shown for the cities referred 
to. The method of computation may be briefly explained as follows. 


A regimen consisting of a certain number of food items commonly in use in all the 
countries has been selected, and the prices of these commodities have been multiplied 
by a quantity representing the weekly consumption of such commodities in the various 
countries. The result gives what may be described as the cost of a weekly family basket 
of commodities in the various cities specified, according to usage in that city and according 
to usage in other countries. A common working week of 48 hours is then assumed for 
all the cities included in the tabulation, and a weekly wage determined by taking the 
average hourly earnings-of a number of occupations. The cost of the regimen is then 
divided into the wage thus ascertained, and index-numbers are computed on the basis. 
of the numbers of times the food regimen can be purchased by the average wage in each 
city. The result in the case of London is taken as base and made equal to 100, the 
index-numbers for the other cities being then ascertained by proportion. The resultant 
index-numbers represent approximately the relative effectiveness of wages in the various. 
cities. 


Attention is drawn in the International Labour Review, however, to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the wage statistics in some cities, and the results, therefore, must be taken as. 
an approximation only of the relation between the cities specified. 


Particular note should also be made of the fact that, although for the purpose of 
making the computation a working week of 48 hours is assumed, the result is really a. 
comparison on the basis of hourly rates, the actual weekly earnings depending of course 
on the number. of hours worked per week in the different industries in the cities. 
mentioned. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS CITiIES— 
JULY, 1927. 


(Base: London = 100.) 


Index-numbers based on quantities of Food Consumption in— ; General 
| Average 
city, Ec t= Sitio eineces 
| Belgium entral Grant Southern | Scandi- Oversee | f (based 
pe cont, Britain. | Batopean | paviag, | Countries, Acstrali.| on food 
Amsterdam 89 Shpeleemese? 87 95 Boece. 87 
Bern oat EE | 870%) 64 65 76 70 ein 67 
Brussels .. | 49 44 46 47 53 AS Sulit we 48 
Copenhagen 95 {| 103 103 102 126 110 ds 106 
Dublin .. 98 102 105 | 99 103 103 fs 102 
Lisbon .. 32:3) 32 30 30 29 31 wi 31 
odzes ae 37 44 37 39 fs by ale cee seh 42 
London .. TOOusE eclO0) a 100, 5| 2 100 100 | 100 100 100 
Madrid .. 55 55 51 54 54 54. ae 5A 
Melbourne TESHOT 527 4b 139 120 144 | 152 142 
Milan .. | 49 62 | 48 52 54 ABraibebas 52 
Ottawa .. 147 156 | 157 148 170 | 163 | 159 157 
Baria oltzcd Bivahse, 53h pints 52 60 52 ot pa. 53 
Philadelphia 169 ies | 181 175 197 188 -|.. 177 179 
Prague .. 45 {| 44 | 44 47 48 47 a 46 
Riga a 43 54 | 45 45 53 50 A 48 
Rome .. Ada E245, Euler 38 44 48 43 =! 43 
Stockholm 87 SG reid 88 106 101 re 92. 
Sydney .. |. 142 143 | 150 143 126 150 155 144 
Tallinn (Es- | : 
tonia) .. | A] Bis 620 42 64 48 se 46 
Vienna .. 35 {oat 38 38 48 43 - 41 
Warsaw .. | 34 40 | 32 35 43 39 - 37 


The results appear to show that the general relationship is practically the same 
whichever regimen is taken. : 

The cities which have the highest index-numbers are, in the order named, Philadelphia, 
Ottawa, Sydney, Melbourne, Copenhagen and Dublin. 


Taking the last column, which gives the average of the seven preceding columns, 
the effective wage in Philadelphia is 79 per cent., in Ottawa 57 per cent., in Sydney 
44 per cent., in Melbourne 42 per cent., and in Copenhagen 6 per cent. above the effective 
wage in London, while the effective wage in Amsterdam is 13 per cent., in Brussels 52 
per cent., and in Berlin 33 per cent. below the effective wage in London. 


§ 4, The Basic Wage and Child Endowment in Australia. 


1. The Basic Wage.—(i) General. The “basic wage’’ in Australia is understood to 
mean the lowest wage which can be paid to an unskilled labourer on the basis of “ the 
normal needs of an average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilized 
community.”* | This wage is fixed by various industrial tribunals in Australia operating 
under Federal and State Arbitration Acts, and is varied from time to time according to 
changes in cost of living, constitution of the family unit, ete. In addition to the “ basic * 
wage, these tribunals also determine what is known as the “ secondary ” wage—'‘ the 
extra payment to be made for trained skill or other exceptional qualities necessary for 
an employee exercising the functions required.” + 


* Mr. Justice Higgins—A New Province for Law and Order. + Ibid. 
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(ii) History in Australia, The doctrine of a basic wage was propounded as far back 
as 1890 by Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland, when he incorporated in a 
Parliamentary Bill a clause to the following effect, viz. :— 


“The natural and proper measure of wages is such a sum as is a fair 
immediate recompense for the labour for which they are paid, having regard to 
its character and duration; but it can never be taken at a less sum than such 
as is sufficient to maintain the labourer and his family in a state of health and 
reasonable comfort. 


It is the duty of the State to make provision by positive law for securing 
the proper distribution of the net products of labour in accordance with the 
principles hereby declared.” 


The Bill in question did not become law, but the same principle was enunciated in 
the New South Wales Arbitration Court in somewhat similar terms by Mr. Justice 
Heydon in 1905. In spite, however, of these pronouncements and the fact that 
wage-fixing tribunals had been in operation as early as 1896 (in the State of Victoria) 
it was not until the year 1907 that the first basic wage, as such, was declared by a Court 
in Australia. This declaration was made by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and is popularly known as the 
“ Harvester Judgment” on account of its having been determined in connexion with 
H. V. McKay’s Sunshine Harvester Works. The rate of wage declared in this case was 
7s. per diem or £2 2s. per week for Melbourne, the amount considered reasonable for a 
“a family of about five.” The constituent parts of this amount were £1 ds. 7d. for food, 
7s. for rent, and 9s. 5d. for all other expenditure. 


The above rate has been varied from time to time in accordance with the Retail Price 
Index Numbers prepared by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics for the 
city or town in which the persons affected are employed. The present weekly wage rates 
(at Ist May, 1928) for the various capital cities as so varied are as follows :— 


es. ae 
Sydney re cle ae S =) ee eG 
Melbourne ss “8 ge f cw. ME SAD 
Brisbane (a) ae ox = ate cme yl bea) 
Adelaide O06 we _ * A Atri: Se tgs (i) 
Perth (a) ue on ie ae tte 
Hobart aes me af As Same git Be, 
Six Capitals (Weighted Average) 4 8 0 


a ne These rates are not prevalent in these cities, because the basic rates fixed by State tribunals are 
gher. 


The above amounts include the sum of 3s. per week which was added in 1921 for the 
purpose of securing to the worker during a period of rising prices the full equivalent of 
the “ Harvester ” standard. 


The adequacy or otherwise of the amount allotted under the “‘ Harvester judgment 
has been the subject of much discussion, the author of the judgment himself urging on 
several subsequent occasions the need for its review. The upset from the war, however, 
placed such an inquiry out of the question. Whatever its limitations, the Harvester 
judgment proved a great boon during the war years by providing a basis for variation 
according to changes in cost of living and afoundation upon which “ margins for skill” 
could be imposed. 


(iti) Awards in Operation.—The basic wage rates fixed by State arbitration tribunals 
vary from those obtaining in the Federal sphere not only as regards amount, but also in 
respect of constitution of family unit whose needs it purports to supply. 
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The awards of various State tribunals in operation at the present moment are shown 
in the following statement. The industrial tribunals in Queensland, South Australia, 
and Western Australia made no alteration during 1927 in the basic rates of wage previ- 
ously declared. 


Basic Wage. 
th oso ompaettatile 

Males. Females. 

eSecwark Sacpats 
New South Wales .. | (a)4 5 0 2 6 0O/| 1.7.27 | Man and wife 
Victoria .. pars (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Queensland Bee 4 5 0 2 3 O | 28.9.25 | Man, wife, andthree children 
South Australia... 4 5 6 TRO! SGA e725 (c) 
Western Australia .. 4 5 0- ZL soell emle7eeG ‘ (c) 
Tasmania .. = (b) (bd) (6) (b) 


(a) Plus child allowances referred to hereafter. The basic rate for rural workers is £4 4s. per week. 
(b) None declared, but follow Federal rates to large extent. 


(c) Although the family unit is not specifically defined in the legislation of these States, the; tribunals 
appointed to determine the basic wage have adopted the unit of man, wife and two children. 


(iv) Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920.—The Federal basic wage referred 
to in paragraph 2 was made operative in other parts of Australia on the basis of the 
relative Retail Price Index-Numbers applicable to the locality, but only one comprehensive 
attempt has been made by the Federal authorities to ascertain specifically what the actual 
requirements were in the various States according to reasonable standards of comfort, 
including all matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of a household in respect 
of a family consisting of a man, wife and three children under fourteen years of age. 


The attempt referred to was made by a Royal Commission, and their report, issued 
in 1920, recommended the following amounts for the various capital cities, viz. :— 


Coed Seed. 


Sydney “e a, oe Bs eo Lg (02, 6S) u(c) 
Melbourne ) 516 6 (419 4) 
Brisbane or A: ane Dap Ourea (a, Ldap 2) 
Adelaide... ae me AA ee eo Geel (be Lad) 
Perth vs = ae EE. ‘Ole Le (OmmlaeL) 
Hobart ee aa a -- 51611 (4 14 10) 
Six Capitals (Weighted Average) af wea °D Lb)8"(69 70) 64) 


(a) The figures in brackets represent the equivalent amounts at the 1st February, 1928, according to 
the variation in the appropriate Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


The recommendations of this Commission were not given effect to owing to the 
marked advance of the amounts suggested over ruling rates* and the grave doubts 
expressed as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. 


2. Child Endowment.—(i) General. ‘The principle of supplementing wages by a 
payment in respect of dependent children under fourteen years of age has become very 
prominent in Australia in recent years, and is actually in operation in certain instances 
The system has been in force in various forms in England and on the Continent as far 
back as 1795, the first instance occurring in England in that year.t 


* The “‘ Harvester ”’ equivalent for Melbourne at the time (September quarter, 1920) was £4 13s. per 
week, but only £3 18s. to £4 2s. was being paid on the basis of an annual index-number. 

+ A complete survey of the systems in force in various countries is contained in Elinor Rathbone’s 
Disinherited Family : A Plea for the Endowment of the Family. 
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(ii) The New South Wales Scheme. The earliest attempt made in Australia to 
institute the system was in New South Wales in 1919, when @ Bill was introduced into 
the State Parliament to provide a flat basic wage for a man and wife, and an allowance 
of 5s. per week for each child, the latter rate to be reduced on a sliding scale and to 


cease automatically when the income reached an amount of £3 per week above the basic — 


wage. The Bill’ was rejected, and the matter dropped until the Session of 1926-27, 
when measures providing for the payment of child allowances became law.* These 
measures provide for (a) the declaration of a basic wage for a man and wife,f and (6) the 
payment of an allowance of 5s. per week in respect of each dependent child, subject to 
the provision that child allowances would only be paid to the extent by which the total 
earnings of the worker and his family fall short of the sum represented by the baste wage 
plus child allowance at the rate of 5s. per week for each child. Thus a worker with 
three dependent children receiving £5 by way of wages would not he entitled to the 
allowance, but would receive it in respect of a fourth child. These payments in New 
South Walcs commenced to operate from Ist September, 1927. The fund from which 
these payments are made was created by a levy of 3 per cent. on the wages bill cf 
employers, with a rebate of JO per cent. in respect of workers employed under Federal 
awards. 


(iii) Commonwealth Public Service.—-The first payment of child endowment allowances 
in Australiat was in connexion with the Commonwealth Public Service. Following upon 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage in 1920 (referred to above) the 
Prime Minister (Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C.) asked the Chairman (A. B. Piddington, 
K.C.) to submit a scheme to give effect to the recommendations, and Mr. Piddington 
suggested splitting up the amount recommended into a flat rate of £4 per week for a 
man and wife, and.12s. per week for each child, with an appropriate levy (about 10s. 9d. 
per worker per week) on all employers to finance the scheme. The Commonwealth 
Government decided to apply this scheme to the Commonwealth Public Service, and 
from Ist November, 1920, a flat rate basic wage of £4 per week and child endowment at 
the rate of 5s. per week for each dependent child under fourteen years of age was paid to 
officers, with a limitation of £400 per annum by way of salary plus allowance. This 
system of payment remained in force until 1923, when, owing to no adjustments of the 
basic wage according to Retail Price Index-Numbers having taken place in the interim, 
the Government was sometimes paying over, and sometimes under, the true “ Harvester *” 
equivalent of wages, notwithstanding child allowance, which averaged £10 per annum 
per adult employee. At the time of its grant by the Commonwealth Government the 
Prime Minister stated that it was not suggested that the amount of 5s. per week was 
sufficient, but any adjustment was a matter for the Commonwealth Public Service 
Arbitrator. 


The question was not considered by the Arbitrator until 1923, when the problem 
of amalgamating war-time cost of living allowances, married men’s allowances, &c., was 
before him. The Arbitrator granted to the Service the full equivalent of the ‘‘ Harvester ’’ 
wage as a flat basic wage for single and married adults, based upon the Retail Price 
Index-Number for the six capital cities for the year ended 3lst March, 1923, deducting 
therefrom the averaged value per adult employee of child endowment (£10). By this 
process the net basic wage for the Service was £195 per annum with an allowance of 
£13 per annum in respect of each dependent child under fourteen years of age. It will 
be realized from the foregoing that the Arbitrator by his method altered the principle of 
paying these allowances as an addition to the basic wage to one whereby the officers, 
by suffering an all-round deduction of £10§ per annum, mutually created a fund from 
which the allowance was paid. Thus, for the first time in history, the basic wage was 
split up and distributed according to the family or economic needs of the employee. 


* Family Endowment Act 1927; Finance (Family Endowment Tax 27s i itrati 
(Living Wage Declaration) Act 1927. S eee et eae 

{ This was subsequently declared at £4 5s. per week for adult males and £2 6s. per week for adult 
females. A separate rate for rural employees was declared later at £4 4s. per week. 

_ { The payment of a single maternity bonus of £5 to the mother of any viable child or children 
delivered at a birth was instituted by the Commonwealth Government on 10th October, 1912, and up: 
Ma La ae 1927, 1,952,640 claims have been paid in this respect, representing a total expenditure of 

> yO 


§ By subsequent increase of the average number of children per adult employee, the deduction is 
now £12 per annum. ; 
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The payment of the allowance in the Service is now limited to a sum derived from salary 
and allowance of £500 per annum. The system propounded by Mr. Piddington, and 
put into effect in a somewhat different form by the Public Service Arbitrator, was not 
approved by industrial workers, whose objective was the highest flat basic wage obtainable 
for the “ average’ employee, although compared with the rates being paid at the time 
it was estimated that the acceptance of Mr. Piddington’s system would have meant a 
considerable gain to the workers in child allowances, with practically no change in the 
basic wage rate on the hasis of £4 per week for a single or married adult employee and 
12s. per week for each dependent child under fourteen. 


(iv) National Scheme. The Federal Government, in June, 1927, called a conference 
at Melbourne of the Premiers of the several States to consider the question from a national 
stand-point. The Prime Minister submitted various estimates of cost of endowing 
dependent children under fourteen years of age in Australia at 5s. per week, ranging 
from £24,437,000 for all such, to £7,578,000 per annum for only those in excess of two 
in family—as an addition on the basic wage—with modifications of those estimates if 
salary limits were imposed. It was estimated that if income were limited to £500 the 
above amounts would be reduced by 2 per cent.; with a limit of income of £400 the 
reduction would be 5 per cent.; and with a limit of £300 the reduction would equal 
8 per cent. If, on the other hand, the scheme took the form of that in operation in the 
Federal Public Service, i.e., by an all-round deduction from the ‘‘ Harvester ” basic wage 
to provide the fund from which to pay the allowances plus administrative expenses, 
then the amount of such ceduction would be per adult male approximately 5s. 4d. per 
week. After discussion it was decided to refer the matter to a Royal] Commission to be 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government. 


This Commission commenced its sittings in Brisbane on 31st October, 1927, and 
will take evidence in each State: The terms of reference to the Commission are as 
follows, viz. :— 


The Commission will inquire and report on the following questions :— 

1. The general question of the institution of a system of child endowment or 
family allowances in Australia, with particular reference to its social and 
economic effects, and, if the institution of such a system is recommended. 

2. The methods by which such a system should be established. 


3. The relation of such a system to wage fixation, having regard to the interest 
of the wage earner, of industry generally, and of the community. 

4. The application of a system of child endowment or family allowances to persons 
whose wages are not regulated by law, or who are not engaged in industry 
as wage earners. 

5. The limit of income, if any, subject to which payment by way of child endow- 
ment or family allowances should he made. 

6. The methods of financing or giving effect to a system of child endowment or 
family allowances, with particular reference to the practicability and 
desirability of providing the necessary funds from public revenue, from 
industry, or from both sources, and in what proportion and upon what 
principle. 

7. The methods of administering such a system. 

8. The cost of such a system, including administrative expenses and reserves, if 
thought necessary. 

9. The legal methods of giving effect to any system recommended, with particular 
reference to the existing distribution of Commonwealth and State powers. 

10. Any matters of public interest which may arise as the result of the institution 
of a system of child endowment or family allowances. 


The following comprised the personnel of the Commission, viz. :—T. O’Halloran, 
Esq., K.C. (Chairman); J. A. Curtin, Esq. ; Ivor Evans, Esq.; Mrs. M. Muscio; and 
Stephen Mills, Esq., C.M.G. 
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- § 5. Chafiges in Rates of Wage. 


1. General.—A change in rate of wages is defined as a change in the weekly rates 
of remuneration of a certain class of employees, apart from any change in the nature of 
the work performed and apart from any revision of rates due to increased length of service 
or experience. It is obvious that under this definition certain classes of changes are 
excluded, such, for example, as (a) changes in rates of pay due to promotion, progressive 
increments, or, on the other hand, to reduction in pay or grade to inefficient workers, 
and (6) changes in average earnings in an occupation due.to a change in the proportions 
which more highly-paid classes of workers bear to those paid at lower rates. Bonuses 
to employees have not been taken into account in the tabulations. Each single change 
recorded relates to a change in the rates of wage effected in a specific industry or calling, 
and includes any and all changes to workers in that industry, irrespective of the different 
number of separate occupations or trades affected. Moreover, in some instances a change 
may relate to the employees of a single employer or to those of a number of employers, 
according to the instrument or method operating to bring about the change. 


There is a certain amount of overstatement as regards ““ persons affected,” since in 
the quarterly adjustments of wages the same persons may figure on four occasions. The 
difficulty of eliminating this factor has, however, been found too great to justify the 
labour involved. A further complication also arises from the overlapping of Common- 
wealth and State awards. 


2. Effect of Changes.—{i) General. The following tables give particulars of changes 
which occurred in each State during the years specified. As regards the number of persons 
affected, the figures refer to the total number of persons ordinarily engaged in the various 
industries, and the results as to the amount of increase in wages are computed for a full 
week’s work for all persons ordinarily engaged in the several industries and occupations 
affected. In cases of changes in existing minimum rates under awards or determinations 
of industrial tribunals, it has been assumed (in the absence of any definite information 
to the contrary) that the whole of the employees in each occupation received the minimum 
rates of wage before and after the change. 


The figures given in regard to the amount of increase per week do not relate to the 
increase each week, but only to the increase in a single week on the assumption that 
the full number of persons ordinarily engaged in the particular trade or occupation affected 
by the change were employed during that week. It is obvious, therefore, that the aggregate 
effect per annum cannot be obtained without making due allowance for unemployment 
and for occupations in which unemployment is seasonal or intermittent. It is also clear 
that since unemployment and activity in all branches of industry may vary from year 
to year, and in many branches from season to season also, no accurate estimate of the 
actual effect of the changes in the total amount of wages received or paid per annum 
can be made until the determining factors have been investigated. These factors are (a) 
the amount of unemployment, and (b) the period of employment in seasonal industries. 


Changes brought about by awards and agreements under the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, and the Industrial 
Peace Act 1920, are necessarily included hereunder as changes in each State to which 


such awards and agreements apply. The average increase per head per week is computed 
to the nearest penny. 


(ii) Summary—sStates, 1927. The following table gives particulars of the changes 
in rates of wage in each State during the year 1927. ; 
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CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—EFFECT IN EACH STATE, 1927. 


INCREASES. DEORHASES. | 1 °TAL RESULT OF ALL 
| CHANGES. 
State. ; | = ; ; Net A 

Work- | Increase | Work- | Decrease; Work. | . WEIeES 
people r people | per | people Increase | Increase 

Affected. eek. Affected.; Week. | Affected. | E por 
| | eek, Week. 
| £ | £ | | £ aires eas 
New South Wales ae 486,226 47,164 156,121 8,553 642,347 38,611 | ib 983 
Victoria Sie Ss 172,723 21,090 | 230,431 | 12,149 | 403,154 8,941 0 5 
Queensland o< ea 7,864 | 1,162 | 1,388 92. | 9,252 1,070 2 4 
South Australia re 72,023 6,312 | 37,749 2,054 | 109,772 4,258 0 9 
Western Australia — 7 13,511 1,525 5,167 | 337 | 18,678 1,188 ag 
Tasmania we Se 4,844 416 22,515 | 1,442 27,359 | (6b) 1,026 (b)0 9 
Northern Territory #5 413 113 | 35 | 6 | 448 107 | 4 9 
Federal Capital Territory 261 41 | cen AA! 261 41 Sp 
Common to all States (a) 14,074 | 898 | 38,647 | 1,090 52,721 | (6) 192 \(6)0 1 
Total .. -- | 771,939 78,721 | 492,053 25,723 | 1,263,992 52,998 | 0 10 

(a) See footnote (a) at bottom of page. (6) Decrease. 


The preceding figures for changes in wages include all those which have occurred 
either through the operations of wage tribunals or as the result of direct negotiations 
between employers and employees. Many workers in all States come under the jurisdiction 
of awards made by the Federal Arbitration Court. The principle of quarterly adjustments 
adopted by that Court caused a large number of variations in rates of wage in all States 
during the year. 


(iii) Australia, 1923 to 1927. The following table gives separate particulars of the 
effect of increases and decreases in rates of wage in Australia during the years 1923 to 
1927 :— ; 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—EFFECT IN AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


! l 
| TOTAL RESULT OF ALL 
INOREASES. DECREASES. cueaaua: 
| Average 
‘ Year. Work- Increase So Decrease Mars Gas ei ooreg: 
people people r people per Hea 
Attected. | Week. | Affected. Week. | Affected. Rak per 
i; Week. 
£& £ £ ch tS 
1923 .. Ar ie 820,856 | 125,379 | 169,996 21,361 990,852 | 104,018 | 3 0 
1924 .. as a 337,823 85,616 | 509,832 44,250 847,655 41,366 pA 
1925 .. am .. | 1,124,095 | 130,220 138,114 10,793 | 1,262,209 | 119,427 i fea fat 
1926 .. Pc ve 951,490 | 117,814 270,270 30,194 | 1,221,760 87,620 | Le 
1927 .. ae Ee 771,989 | 78,721 | 492,053 25,723 | 1,263,992 52,998 | 0 10 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—EFFECT, STATES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 
| 


] | | te 
Particulars. N.S.w.| Vic. |Q’land,| 8.4. | W.A. | Tas. | NT. (a) All 


F.C.T. States. Aust. 
: 923 | 519,440 | 276,094 | 30,051| 63,209| 32,057 25,918] 71 | 1,002 | 43,010) 990,852 
aloe ion 196,066 | 338.761 | 52,975] 111,261) 40,598 |26,144) 35 | 30 |R1,785| 847,655 


; 514,123 | 343,123 | 184,595) 113,721) 40,152 | 18,566 26 | 243 | 47.660)1,262,209 
foo 1926 525,801 | 429,605 32,953 103,291 38,271 | 25,378 53 63 | 66,345 1,221,760 
1927 | 642,347 | 403,154 9,252| 109,772| 18,678 |27,359| 448 | 261 | 52,721/1,263,992 


; ° : 5 00 1 755 £20 208 3 $45 104, 018 
923 | 53,868 | 36,934 | 62,177) 9,784 | 1, ; E 
S drscrnt of 1994 7,860 7,312 | 13,993) 7,835) 1,879 | 1,335 15 1 | 1,136) 41,366 


crease 25 | 40°780 | 19.968 | 43,975| 9,603} 3,199 | (203) 69 | 183] 1,395| 119,427 
oe Week 1926 43,471 | 27,920| 5,081| 4,597| 4,164 | 748] 20) 11/| 1,608) 87,620 
1927 | 387611 |; 8,941 | 1,070| 4,258) 1,188 | 1,026| 107 | 41 | 6192| 52,998 


8. d. 8. da. s. d. 8. d. s. d. | s d. | 8a.) 4%. a | 8 d. s. d. 

1923 3-9 2 8 bl 5 Sit | BO %1'|1 4 165 8) 6111 9 8 @ 

wioeress 1924 0 10 0 5 5 3 tb 011)/1 9 7/0 8/0 8 1 be 

per Head 1925 Ley LZ 4 9 1 a : : , : s n ‘ H . i t 
4 bee! 0 

eons Pek 198? i 3 6 5 264 0 9 1°8(|00 9)4 9 38 2 (00 1 0 10 


; lating to the 
ed in this column are common to all States, as the particulars re l 
Seabee eer elue amtieeed and the net amount of increase per week in each State were not ascertain- 


able. (b) Decrease. 
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The relative positions of the States in regard to the number of workers affected in 
each year naturally depend largely on the magnitude of the different industries and callings 
in which changes took place. 


(iv) Industrial Groups—Australia. Workpeople affected by Changes. In the following 
table particulars are given of the number of changes, the number of persons (males and 
females) affected, and the total amount of increase per week, classified according to 
Industrial Groups throughout Australia during the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 
1923 TO 1927. 


* | Industrial Groups. 
= 2 - ae = sar Ueeais 
ia =) = > | a - } 
7 fekatares & . &. } ae : = e wo Pa 
Particulars. a3 32 ae zs =z of = | $3 
! - - =s } - ee es — Ge 
32 |s= | 3¢ | 3a | de | 48) 2 | Se. 
3 as a3 Ow os os | we 
(‘ok spines 8 | Aa 6 = Rs 
1 aes & g se g =| f=) > so ; ae “as | _ | 
i450 | Rao i) fa a ee pS | > ro 
i : 1923. ; -_ a le C8 3 | 7 rm 
Number of Persons affected os | 60,724| 102,475) 72,851 19,593) 10,445, 82,785 | 79,685, 18,225 
Amount of Increase per week £ | 6,209} 12,258! 3,594 a333 | 1,021} 9,144! 13,034 823 
- + 1924. | ) 
Number of Persons affected -. | 62,728) 79,067| 43,685) 55,155 8,803 78,843 | 66,596 12,1090 
Amount of Increase per week £ | a2,506} a2,270| 2,713] 4,103! 4,246/ 41,881, 7,806) 580 
i 
1925. | / | 
Number of Persons affected -- | 95,720) 123,669} 68,596 49,202) 16,224 | 115,692 | 121,549} 31,373 
Amount of Increase per week £ 7,905, 9,500! 7,609 1,444; 1,128) 8, 407) 10,149; 4,103 
1926. | | | 
Number of Persons affected me 60,422! 96,677 43,416) 98,659, 21,157) 92,324 132,012) 57,650 
Amount of Increase per week £ 1,669 850} 4 a 5,334: 2,513 4,231; 14,848) 8,123 
1927. | | 
Number of Persons affected -. | 30,217] 142,440] 50, pe 164, 207 18. 800 109,938, 98,307; 30,440 
Amount of Increase per week & bag el 3, sa 4 468) 1, aly 3, ea 3,194) 1,348 
H 
Industrial Groups—continued. 
| ed — = e os = ee = 
a s| i = i, $. 
Particulars 38 eset 2 ae “ : = = 
z ue = 5 sé = 5 
— > Ee as Sy S|: 2 
Sm HN og 2 = as A. Aad 5 
o=t pa n > oy .= 
A | of | uel He | Be Peet 3 
S& | 45) HE | Re) Re | ORS = 
1923, | | 
Number of Persons affected .. | 155,830 | 23,510 | 79,466 | 24,720 | 21,724 | 238,821 | 990,852 
Amount of Increase per week £ / 11,990 237 6,873 | 9,647 3,117 | 26,399 104,018 
; t ' 
1924, | | 
Number of Persons affected -. | 86,961 | 43,348 | 94,110 | 13,989 | 7,607 | 194,668 847,655 
Amount of Increase per week £ | 6,544 1,555 | 45,350 4,749 1,834 | 19,243 41,366 
1925, | 
Number of Persons affected -. | 188,752 | 27,249 | 77,285 | 65,495 37,472 | 262,931 a »262,209 
Amount of Inerease per week § 18,196 3,485 5,656 | 10,577 | 4,239 | 27, 074 | 119, 427 
1926. | | | 
Number of Persons affected «. | 283,101 | 27,019 | 90,685 | 13,160 1,066 | 204,412 1,221,760 
Amount of Increase per week £ 20,227 2,404 2,416 552 369 | 19,904 | 87,620 
1927. | 
Number of Persons affected +» | 242,994 | 28,945 | 72,802 | 45,985 20,101 | 208,136 1 263,992 
Amount of Increase per week = 4,821 2,346 | @218 5,315 8,083 14,002 | 52,998 
| | 
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EXPLANATION.—The scale refers to working days lost in hundred thousands. Thus, taking the year 
1917, and. comparing the shaded and blank sections with the scale, it will be observed that about 870,000 
working days were lost in Manufacturing and Building, over 1,300,000 in Mining, over 2,300,000 in 
Transport, and about 150,000 in other industries. 
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RETAIL AND WHOLESALE PRICES, NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE WAGE INDEX- 
NUMBERS, AND PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED.—AUSTRALIA, 1908 TO 1927. 
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8 
1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 


Norr.—The figures on the right represent the scale for the percentage unemployed according to trade- 
union returns, The figures on the left represent the scale for the several index-numbers, the year 1911 
being taken in each case'as base (= 1000). Since the end of the year 1911, the Retail Price Index-numbers 
(weighted average cost of food, groceries, and house rent for the six capital cities), and the Wholesale 
Price Index number (Melbourne) are shown in each quarter, while unemployment percentages are shown 
quarterly since the end of the year 1912 only. The other index-numbers since 1913 refer to the average 
for the whole year, but for purposes of convenience are plotted on the graph as at the end, not the 
middle, of the year. Retail Price and Wholesale Price Index-numbers show the average level during the 


whole of each quarter, and they also for convenience are plotted at the end, and not the middle, of each 
quarter. 
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; (v) Male and Female Occupations, Included in the changes in rates of wage recorded 
in the previous tables are those which in the whole or part thereof affected female 
occupations. Particulars in respect of these changes in so far as they relate to the numbers 
of male and female workers affected, etc., are set out hereunder :— 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—EFFECT IN MALE AND FEMALE 
OCCUPATIONS, 1923 TO 1927. 


| y 

| Seen : | Fed an | 

Year.| N.S.W. ieee ge Q’land. | 8S. Aust.) W, ky Tas. |Nor. Ter. Cap ‘Ter States, | Australia, 
i i a) 


NuMBER OF MALE EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 


| | 
°1923 | 465,446 | 256,666 27,421 | 60,967 | 31,507 | 24,931 71 1,002 | 42,83 


0 | 910,841 
1924 | 181,779 | 295,591 | 38,271 | 95,743 | 37,185 | 24,100 35 | 30 | 76,994 | 749,728 
1925 | 429,300 | 322,075 | 162,971 | 98,837 | 36,651 | 17,848 26 243 | 40,854 | 1,108,305 
1926 | 478,633 |369,093 | 26,430 | 91,190 | 33,401 | 23,539 58 63 | 57,767 | 1,080,169 
1927 | 520,752 | 333,820 7,416 | 95,663 | 15,408 | 24,726 448 206 | 46,331 | 1,044,770 
Net Amount oF INcREASE PER WEEK TO Mate EMPLOYEES. 
| l 

£ £ £ £ £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
1923 | 60,954 | 33,902 |(b) 2,290 | 9,270 |(b) 123} 1,893 | (b) 20 298 | 3,654 97,538 
1924 6,947 | 2,600 | 11,869 | 7,010 1,457 | 1,086 15 1 356 81,341 
1925 | 37,480 | 18,448 | 41,893 |. 8,748 2,767; 29381(b) 9 18S eos 110,966 
1926 | 40,658 | 24,641 4,781 | 4,019 3,562 | 678 20 11] 1,411 79,776 
1927 | 25,815 | 8,048 849 | 4,102 1,080 | (b) 999 107 35 | (b) 137 38,900 

| 
AVERAGE INCREASE PER HEAD PER WEEK TO MALE EMPLOYERS. 

8d. 3. d. 3) d 8. a: ed WR eh ae 8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
1923 ae 2 8 |()1 8 3 1 \6)0.1 | 1 6, \(®)5 8 5 11 129 22, 
1924 0 9 0° 2 (ete 1 6 iro ee it 8 098 or 1 0 10 
1925 19 Tes 5 2 110 te 0 4 (|(b)611 | 10 11 One? 2 0 
1926 i2i8 oy! Sau, 0 11 2.2, 07 vey Su6 0 6 ‘teas 
1927 10 0 6 2 8 0 10 1 5 |(b)0 10 4 10 3 5 |(b)0 1 0 9 

| 
NumBer oF FrmMaLeE Emptoyers AFFECTED. 
1923 | 53,994 | 19,428 2,630 | 2,242 550 | 987 es ih 180 80,011 
1924 | 14,287 | 43,170 | 14,704 | 15,518 | 38,413 | 2,044 “fe as 4,791 97,927 
1925 | 84,823 | 21,048 | 21,624 | 15,384 | 38,501 | 718 | 6,806 oe - 153,004 
1926 | 47,168 | 60,512 6,523 | 12,101 4,870 | 1,839 ie % 8,578 | 141,591 
1927 | 121,595 | 69,334 1,836 | 14,109 | 3,270 | 2,633 Me 55 | 6,390 | 219,222 
| 
Net Amount or IncrEASH PER WEEK TO FemMALE EMPLOYEES. 

of . </ ; : (b i 8 : (b) : 9 5480 
1923 2,914 | 3,032 113 514 54 | (b) 13 ma ng 
1924 913 | 4.712 2,124 825 422, 249 se: Wal ora tice 780 10,026 
1925 3,300 | 1,520 2,082 945 432 # 182 7 oe 8,461 
1926 2,813 | 3,379 3800 578 602 75 ag ah 197 7,944 
1927 | 12,796 893 221 156 108 | (b) 27 a 6 | (b) 55 14,898 


Averace Increasn Per Heap ppR WEEK TO Fremate EMpPLoyens. 


| 
{ 


s. d. 8. d, 3. d. 8. d, & da. 8. da. & a. s. d, s. d. 6. a 
1923 5 ae 8 2 0 10 | 2 0 (b+) 0 8 =0 are (b)1 0 18 
1924 1 8 2 2 2 il & gl 2 6 2 6 e, Sas 8 3 Det 
1925 0 9 1 56 Lat 8 2 6 Ke 0 6 2 ote j Me | 
1926 Orrr PL Or 0 11 Bo4e 0 10 " ‘ 0 6 y HO 
a 2 0 38 2 4 0 2 0 8 |(b) 0 2 Be DO) 0 ae 2 i. 8 


1927 


a) Changes recorded in this column are common to all States, as the particulars relating to the 
diate of ove peoples affected and the net amount of increase per week in each State were not 


ascertainable. (b) Decrease. 
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i) S lia 
3. Methods by which Changes were Effected, and Results.—(i) Summary, Australa, 
1927. The following table gives for Australia the number of workpeople affected, and the 
total net amount of increase in the weekly wage distribution brought about either without, 
or after, stoppage of work during the year 1927, asa result of the application of one or other 
of the methods set out in the tables :— : 
CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—METHODS AND RESULTS, AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


| Without Stoppage After Stoppage : 
of Work. on Work ict eee eeetere 
| Sake, cae aes 
Methods by which Changes | eae Total Net o, |Total Net 7 Total Net 
: No. of No. of | | No. of 
were Effected. Work: eae pi | Work- | Amount Work: ar i 
i | people | tnerease | PCP! | Increase | ,PCOP® | Increase 
Affected. ‘per Week. Affected per Week.| Affected. ‘per Week. 
£ 1 mente £ 
By direct negotiations re oe 15,200 169 72 35 35,272 204 
By negotiation, intervention or as- 5 i ir: a 
sistance of third party .. ae 12,256 1,467 ae ae 32,256 1,467 
By award of Court under Common- be J 
wealth Act 5x 6 ae 803,446 $2,447 24 33 803,446 , 12,447 
By agreement registered under Com- | | ? 
monwealth Act os a 53,289 | 816 a an 53,289 816 
By award or determination under —t oy 
State Act Fic ac .. | 369,827 |} 35,502 | oe | Ax 369,827 35,502 
By agreement registered under State — ; yt ies Z 
Aet. .. ce Be en. 9,902 | 2,562 | i sie 9,902 2,562 
TOTAL re .. | 1,263,920 | 52,968 | 72 | 35 | 1,263,992 | 52,998 


(ii) Summary, Australia, 1923 to 1927. So far as possible, the effect of awards or 
agreements is recorded in the figures for the year in which such awards or agreements 
are made and filed. In certain cases, however, the awards or agreements are made retro- 
spective as to the date on which the altered rate of wage has to be paid, andin others the 
particulars as to the number of workpeople affected and the effect of the change are 
not ascertainable in time for inclusion in the tabulations for the year in which the change 
occurred, 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—METHODS AND RESULTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1923 TO 1927, 


| L sy = | Led | . 
4 ge¢ = Pee Bes deta < #3 = 
4 | Sacyl Su8 | S58 | § 5 ® 
Se ESeq) sos fod sas Ba : = 
Particulars. So | BESS! sea | 88a) 451888] & 
BS | Ses"| S°= | GSe| FAT ass] 2] 4 
AS |4Gan| “ES | 488) “88 |) <a) = e 
mo | he Ss| poe Pes roe | pes Ss 5 
ae ARH) ROO |RARO MAS Sah s al 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
if 


| 
| 
| 


1923. 
Number of Workpeople affected 18,605 | 52,298 | $84,180 | 46,974 | 508,722 | 35,073 ea 990,852 
Amount of Increase per week £) 2,488 1,124 | 46,438 | 6,633 | 42,614 | 4,721 5 104,018 


1924, 
Number of Workpeople affected) 1,939 | 65,653 | 521,469 | 84,401 | 205,615 | 18,578 
Amount of Increase per week £ 654 | 14,627 \a 14,686 | a@ 51 | 31,668 | 9,104| .. wiry) 


1925. 
Number of Workpeople affected) 15,110 | 23,317 | 581,306 | 64,849 | 547,986 | 29,641 
Amount of Increase per week £15880 | 1,959 | 29,996 | 4/524 | 80/322 | 746| .. ayo ueT 


1926, 
Number of Workpeople affected) 44,289 | 40,136 | 898,844 | 69,555 | 140,468 | 16,000 | 17,968 [1,2 
Amount of Increase per week £/  3,460.| 5,084 | 41,598 | 5,785 | 27,976 | OS aoe eeriehd 


1927. : 
Number of Workpeople affected) 15,272 | 12,256 | 803,446 | 53,289 | 369,827 | 9,902 


Amount of Increase per week £| 204] 1,467 | 125447 | 816 | 35.502 | 2562] |. nate 


a8 52,998 


i 
——_— ——_— 
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(a) Decrease. 
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C.—EMPLOYMENT. 


§ 1. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—Information with regard to the collection of particulars and mothods 
of tabulation of industrial disputes involving stoppage of work has appeared in previous 
issues of the Year Book, and is also given in the annual Reports of the Labour and 
Industrial Branch of this Bureau. 


In annual* tabulations, particulars are included of all disputes which either commenced 
or were current during the year under review. As regards “‘ number of disputes,” and 
“number of establishments involved,” therefore, duplication will take place in respect 
of those disputes which started in and were unsettled at the end of a preceding year ; 
the number involved will, however, be indicated in a footnote, to permit of due allowance 
being made therefor in any calculations made from the tables. 


2. Industrial Disputes Involving Stoppage of Work, Ciassijied in Industrial Groups, 
1927.—The following tables give particulars of industrial disputes which either commenced 
or were current during the year 1927, classified according to industrial groups. Similar 
information for the years 1913 to 1926 was published in Labour Reports Nos. 5 to 17. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1927. 


: No. of Workpeople 
Ino. of | No- of | Involved. No. of Esti- 
Class. Industrial Group. | Dis- | Estabe| : - | Working) mated 
putes In- | ] | Days | Loss in 
e | ‘ : 
| volved. nirectly. disey Total Lost Wages 
H | 
| 
NEw SouTH WALES. ) £ 
II. | Engineering, metal works, etc. ) 22 22 5,935 949 | 6,884 123,741} 101,716 
VI. | Other manufacturing aT 4 4} 417 60 477 3,689) 3,214 
VIL. | Building .. ef a | 8 62 | 696 | 2.670} 3,366 | 113,907) 98,759 
VILL. | Mines, quarries, etc. . . see} 270 342 | 92,488 | 36.492 | 128,980 | 838,651) 983,839 
IX. | Railway and tramway services | 3 3 1,005 65 1,070 4,528 3,713 
X. | Other land transport 5 1 1 140 Me 140 840) 925 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 9 14 5,376 55 | 5,431 33,606) 26,098 
XIV. | Miscellaneous = 22 22 | 2,059 134 | 2,193} 16,001} 11,796 
| 
|} }| $$ | —— | —_j | —— 
) Total “v +. |(a)33S 470 108,116 / 40,425 | 148,541 1,133,963)1,230,060 
| 
| A | 
| VICTORIA. / | 
II, | Engineering, metal works, etc. 6 12 611 170 | 781 1 1,718) 10,535 
TH. | Food, drink, etc. oF Sel t 1 1 it O4 105 158) 110 
IV. |- Clothing, hats, boots, etc. 4 4 1 893 As 893 2,190 920 
VI. | Other manufacturing om 1 1 4 aa) 17 17 A 
VII. | Building .. pi Ay 6 7 500 20 520 4,117| 3,825 
VIII. | Mines, quarries, efc. . . ze | 3 3 2,071 fc ak hee ae! 5,952 ; 5,440 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. 30 8 4,834 -- | 4,884 30,215, 28,623 
| | } 
| —_——] s eee | = — = | oe 
Total . \(a) 24 36! 8,937 234 | 9,221 §4,367| 44,470 
| | ; 


(a) One dispute in New South Wales (involving 1 establishment and 360 work-rs); fwo in Victoria 
(2 establishments and 16 workers) ; and one in Queensland (1 establishment and 69 workers) commenced 
in 1926, 


* In respect of years prior to 1922, the figures include complete particulars of industrial disputes 
which commenced during any calendar year ; ane where any such dispute extended into a subsequent 
year, the relative figures were also incorporated in those for the year in which the dispute commenced, 
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IFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 


1927—continued. 
| | No. of Workpeople | 
- | No. of | Involved. | No. of Esti- 
No. of | Le Working) mated 
Class. Industrial Group. ne | In- le i ae — in 
utes. | aad = | t ages. 
Pp | | voly ed. pirectly. eae Total. | 5 | g 
| | | | 
£ 
Naar | 44 * 
VII. | Building .. 2 | 61 | 5,013 - | aod 22 Peal a 
VIII. | Mines, quarries, ete. . 4 S 502 5 | : eke Papo: Seer 
IX. | Railway and tramw ay serv ices 2 24 (805 ae 7; e | 15 eres al 
X. | Other land transport F 1 a 89 a ar ale o7.s06| 21,751 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 8 | ite £,067 ily es : po™ 2686 
XII. | Pastoral, gues ete. 3 283 | 1,218 50 | 1,268 | gee 1233 
XIV. Miscellaneous 4 | 4) 180 | 180 | 5 
|— } ie = aT —— a7 2s 
Total (a) 30 |* 376 29,594 640 | 30.234 cmineus | 325, 884 
. Ee = 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. | | — | < 
Ui. | Engineering, metal works, etc. ? : oe 4 — 1. 750) 1 = 
VI. | Building : 04 : rage 
Lx. | Railway and tramway services | 4 | : per ; 1,285 or | i: 697| ee 
x. | Other land transport al 1 wil 3395 | “38 | 3,428 | 225790) 17,686 
XT. | Shipping, wharf labour, ete. 6 rig RH = ‘se0|  f77il 4.132 
XTY. | Misceilaneous 4 pee é > ae 
Total 19 24| 6517 | 1,359| 7,876| 51,284) 40,266 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. | | 
I. | Wood, sawmill, timber, etc. 5 5 | 560 560 7,718, 5,716 
If. | Engineering, metal works, etc. 1 | 1 20 20 20) 24 
| oe 4 199 9 199 1,001/ 1,865 
VY. | Books, printing, binding, ete. a 
VI. | Other oatatac cores ~ 1 a0 47 47 282| 220 
VII. | Building 1 1 |}. 23 38 61 793) 858 
VIII. | Mines, quarries, ete. . 4 4 497 497 1,825 2,190 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, ete. 2 7 1,894 1,894 11,748} | 9,259 
XIV. | Miscellaneous ee 2 114 li4 432 312 
Total 20 25 3,345 47 3,392 23,819} 19,944 
, | : 
TASMANIA. | 
IV. | Clothing, hats, boots, ete. 1 1 | 30 Se _30 120 49 
VIII. | Mines, quarries, ete. 4 4) 290 421 711 ee 9,089 
cXan Shipping, whart labour, ete. 1 ae 34 - 34 | 44 
Total 6 6 354 421 77 5| 14,950; 9,182 
NORTHERN TERRITORY. Fi wl wg: x sich 
TI. | Engineering, metal works, ete. it 1 7 7 210 210 
XIV. | Miscellaneous is 1 1 331 331 4,953) 4,543 
Total 2 2 338 338 5,163 4,753 
Feprran Carrrar Trrrirory. | a ELS i Sel 
VIT. | Building z ; 1 5 380 380 1,900! = 2,187 
Total 1 5 380 380| 1,900) 2,187 
ALL STATES. | a cee . EE 
I. | Wood, sawmill, timber, ete... 5 5) 560 : 560 7,718) 5,716 
II. | Engineering, metal works, ete. 33 39 6,728 123 7,851 | 136, 574| 113,195 
III. | Food, drink, etc., manufacturing 
and distribution .. ee 7 7 659 635 1,294 16,841) 13,722 
IV. | Clothing, hats; boots, ete. .. 5 5 923 . 923 2,310) 969 
V. | Books, printing, binding, ete. .. 4 4 190 9 199 1,001, 1,365 
VI. | Other sy Meese) a; 6 6 481 60 541 3,988) 3,451 
VII. | Building 4 19 137 6,962 2,728 9,690 | 342,849) 293,792 
VIII. | Mines, quarries, etc. . 285 359 | 95,848 | 36,918 | 132,766 | 868,779)1,009,580 
IX. | Railway and tramway services” 9 9 | 21,069 1,350 | 22,419 | 176,174) 109,407 
X. | Other land transport : 3 3 336 25 361 oy 2,346 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, ete. 29 54 | 19,600 107 | 19,707 | 125,953) 98,461 
XIf. | Pastoral, agricultural, ete. 3 283 | 1,218 50 | 1,268 2,476) 2,686 
XIV. | Miscellaneous 33 33 | 3,007 171 3,178 26,659) 22,006 
Total Australia (@) 441 | O41 157,581 | 43,176 200,757 |1,713,581)1,676,696 


(a) See note (@) to table on page 563. 
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3. Industrial Disputes, Australia, 1923 to 1927.—The following table gives par- 
ticulars of the number of industrial disputes, the number of workpeople involved, and 
the losses in working days and wages caused by disputes which either commenced or 
were current during each of the years 1923 to 1927, classified according to industrial 
groups :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


| | , | 
Manu- = | | ; Transport, Miscel- 
Year facturing. | Building. | fares Land and Sea. laneous. | ALL 

; (Groups I. | (Group VIL.) | VIIL) (Groups ou | GROUPE, 

Pr to: VE) : . | IX. to XI.) | XII. to XIV)! 

| 

NuMBER or DISPUTES. 
1923 44 8 | lg om 28 23 274 
1924 | 31 15 410 | 23 2 504 
1925 39 15 391 | 30 24 499 
1926 60 1% 227 29 27 360 
1927 60 19 285 41 36 (a) 441 
| 2 : 

1923 to 1927 .. | 234 74 | 1,484 | 151 135 2,078 

. | 

NuMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1923 ; 9,884 577 58,043 2,257 5,560 76,821 
1924 - 6,899 2,753 133,876 5,631 8,287 152,446 
1925 e 8,420 1,882 135,409 25,084 5,951 176,746 
1926 i 12,408 924 93,107 2,901 3,694 113,034 
1927 11,368 9,690 132,766 42,487 4,446 200,757 
1923 to 1927 .. | 48,979 : 15,826 553,201 78,360 | 22,938 719,304 
NumsBer oF Wornina Days Lost. 

23 ee 153,053 6,886 907,767 82,609 45,662 1,145,977 
1934 a 116,427 28,204 662,257 85,479 26,279 "918,646 
1925 be 129,808 37,615 577,132 291,415 92,600 1,128,570 
1926 ee 271,049 10,015 950,770 36,693 41,734 1,310,261 
1927 a 168,432 342,649 868,779 304,586 29,135 1,713,581 

" 4993 to 1927 .. 838,769 | 425,369 3,966,705 750,782 235,410 | 6,217,035 
EstmiatEep Loss in WaGgs. 
i = 7 i — i; ce ei 
£ £ £ £ £ | & 
1923 A 120,127 6,284 1,086,904 29,580 $2,611 1,276,506 
1924 yi 80,746 21,359 735,672 61,823 18,199 917,699 
1925 ae 124,894 85,674 688,755 209,521 48,700 1,107,544 
1926 249,712 7,721 1,098,111 27,306 | (32,068 1,415,813 
1927 ‘s 138,418 293,792 1,009,580 210,214 24,602 1,676,696 
1923 to 1927 .. 713,897 364,830 4,618,922 538,444 157,165 | 6,393,258 


(a) See ncte (a) to table on page 533, 


4, Summary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), 1923 to 1927.—The 
following table gives particulars of the number of industrial disputes in each State in 
various years from 1923 to 1927, together with the number of workpeople involved, 
the number of working days lost, and the total estimated loss in wages. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.-SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Establish- No. of bees) prt or pe | eae 
No. of ments ‘ esis 55k Working ‘Estimated 
State or Territory. | Year. Disputes. inyories aol = | —— 
Disputes. | Directly. directly. Total. | 
a t £ 
92,308 | 1,038,519 
1924 nite 601 | 54800 | Sete |1ss738 | 708706 | 755,142 
nhs 20 584 | 116,087 | 16937 | 140;220 | 649,840 | 736,601 
New South Wales ..4 | 1925 | $38) gt | 13S’osi | 28359 | 96,040 | 1,111,280 | 1,220,410 
[ 1997 | (a) 339 | 470 | 108,116 | 40,425 | 148,541 | 1,133,963 | 1,230,060 
| = 1 
i 
7 | ; 98,880 | 108,512 
1923 29 | 133 | 6,279 771 | 7,050 8 08,5 
1924 30 | 36| 9,621 416 | 10,037 198587 4120:735 
Se a 1996 | 33 = aon ee | g'585 100,735 | 106,423 
1927 | (a) 24 | 36 | 8,937 234 | 9.221 54,387 | 44,470 
— 
we) ss] | gee] gia) tee an a 
1924 25 5889 | | 3% 2214 | 
Queensland roa, | 025 Ee eccae cle mats | >ral2 
19271 (@) 30) 376 | 295594 | 640 | 30.234 | 428,135 | 325,884 
= j / i | 
} le t 
1923*| 10 | 23 806 975 | 1,781 25,971 | 20,440 
f 1924 14 | 52 | 1,546 147 | 1,693 eye — 
a ANd 7 rh 008 yao | o743| o2e3a| 17133 
1927 19 | 24 | 6517 | 1,359| 7876| 51,284] 40,266 
| L; 
1923 6 sg | 1,255 | 2,752 | 4,007| 72,274 58,408 
ize] | a REL P| eet] Sheet | Seo 
e lia ..2 | 1925 10 1 814 | t 6, 
ata ear 1926 9 23 528 73 ent | 9,081 5,998 
1927 20 | 25 | 3,345 47 | 3,392 23/819 19.944 
2 | 3 197 = 197 1,093 1,296 
(| toss 5 | 5 268 54| 322 11,606 | - 12/268 
|| 1924 5 88 
Tasmania .. .. | 1925 3 | 16 169 io 239 2,989 2,300 
1926 10. 12 660 231 891 5,080 4,383 
1927 6 6 354 | #21 775 14.950 9182 
| 1088 3 3 953 “33 | abe 5,788 4,709 
1925 3 | 2 > 
Fed. Cap. Territory +) y956 4 | Pi 829 110 | 939 30,185 | 23,204 
{ 1927 2 | 2 338 < 338 5,163 | 4,753 
1923 ‘ , .. es ibe 4 
1924 1 1 a7 |e 27 | 270 356 
Northern Territory 1925 | 1 1 BB dias 16 39 | 39 
1026 | 2) 2 93 112 205 - 996 870 
1927 1 | 5 380 : 380} —-1,900 | 2,137 
es iat ot ee piaeN. = eh Ss 
| 1928 274 | 885 | 66,093 | 10,228 | 76,321 | 1,145,977 | 1,275,506 
1924 504 | 941 | 132,569 | 19,877 152,446 | '918,646 | 917,699 
Australia .. 4 | 1925 499 | 906 | 154.599 | 22)147 | 176,740 | 1,128,570 | 1,107,544 
1926 360} * 823 | 80,768 | 32,266 | 113,084 | 1,310,261 | 1,415,813 
L| 1927 | (@) 441. O44 | 157,581 | 43,176 | 200,757 | 1,713,581 | 1,676,696 


(a) See footnote (a), pase 563, 


Detailed information in regard to the disputes during these and previous years is 
given in the Labour Reports issued by this Bureau. 


The figures given in the tables show that of the total number of disputes (441) which 
occurred in 1927 no less than 285 occurred in connexion with the mining industry, and 


of these 270 occurred in New South Wales. 


The total loss in wages through all disputes 


in Australia was £1,676,696. The loss through disputes in the coal-mining industry in 


New South Wales was £983,839, or 59 per cent. of the total loss in wages for 


Australia. 
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5. Principal Disputes, 1927.—Particulars relating to the principal disputes which 
occurred during 1927 are given hereunder :— 


(i) New South Wales. The most extensive dispute was that which involved the 
Northern Collieries, the question at issue being the interpretation of General Rule 4 of 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act in regard to inspections by deputies. There were twenty 
mines involved, employing over 9,000 workers. The dispute lasted 24 days, and resulted 
in a loss of 216,528 working days and £264,735 in wages. The matter was settled at a 
conference at which the Minister for Mines was Chairman, by the issue of a special 
regulation under which the deputies could carry out their duties to the satisfaction of 
the men. Another dispute of importance arose in connexion with the Iron and Steel 
Works of the Broken Hill Pty. Ltd. at Newcastle. The trouble started in May, 1926, 
and was not regarded as closed until July, 1927. The men demanded a working week 
of 44 hours in place of 48, but ultimately declared the strike off, and accepted the general 
conditions specified by the Federal Court. The total loss amounted to 122,040 working 
days and £97,632 in wages. Further extensive trouble occurred in the Northern Collieries 
in February, and involved 49 mines and 13,551 workers. The dispute was the result of 
a decision of the Miners’ Delegate Board not to work until aggregate meetings were held 
to discuss whether a genera! strike should take place. These meetings were held, but 
the recommendations of the leaders were rejected. Work was resumed on antecedent 
conditions after a duration of eight days, which involved a loss of 108,408 working days 
and £130,090 in wages. The coal trimmers at seven mines at Newcastle ceased work 
during May and June over the questions of : (a) extra payment for working on a steamer 
carrying inflammable cargo; (6) preferential work for men engaged in dispute; and 
(c) “ waste meals.” After a stoppage of thirteen days, work was resumed on the advice 
of the chairman of a compulsory conference under the Commonwealth Industrial Peace 
Act. The result was in favour of the men, who lost 100,572 working days and £119,466 
in wages. Altegether 11,805 men were involved. An extensive dispute occurred in 
March at the Power House, Cockle Creek, in which members of the Engine-drivers and 
Firemen’s Association were involved concerning employment at the new power house. 
The men finally agreed to the company having perfect freedom in selecting men irrespective 
of the union to which they belonged. The dispute lasted seventeen days, and represented 
a loss of 77,290 working days and £68,748 in wages. 


During August a dispute lasting twenty days developed at the Hoskins Iron and 
Steel Co., Lithgow, and involved 1,600 men. A demand for higher wages was the cause 
of the trouble, which was settled by the promise of a conference of the parties after 
resumption of work. The losses incurred were 32,000 working days and £26,500 in 
wages. Other serious disputes in the mining industry occurred at the following 
collieries :—Excelsior Colliery, Thirroul, lasting 155 days, and resulting in a loss of 
31,620 working days and £37,944 in wages, due to objection by the workers to an official 
testing a place for deficiency. This dispute ended in favour of the men. At Richmond 
Main Colliery a dispute arose over various grievances followed by inter-union troubles. 
The dispute lasted 29 days, and resulted in a loss of 31,610 working days and £37,932 
in wages; the men returning to work on the conditions prevailing before the stoppage. 
Employees at the Redhead Colliery ceased work over the question of wet places and 
measurement of under-height, losing 24,376 working days and £29,251 in wages. Wallarah 
Colliery was idle for six weeks owing to a dispute concerning working four men in a bord 
and overtime rates. Work was resumed on antecedent conditions, the men losing 
12,960 working days and £15,552 in wages. The Killingworth Colliery at West Wallsend 
stopped for 30 days as a result of alleged bad ventilation and presence of gas in mine, 
but the decision was unfavourable to the men, who lost 12,090 working days and £14,508 
in wages. The only other mining dispute of note was that which occurred at the 
Invincible Colliery, Cullen Bullen, owing to refusal of the employees to eavil Nos. d and 
2 tunnels together, and their demand for higher rates for No. 2 tunnel. The dispute 
lasted 46 days, and ended in favour of the men, who lost 10,026 working days and £12,032 


in wages. 
The waterside workers were concerned in a dispute which affected all States except 


Tasmania, Although the trouble started as a result of the refusal of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court to hear a plaint owing to repeated breaches of the existing award by 
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the members of the Federation, it developed finally into a demand for a single daily 
“pick-up ” of men for work on the wharves instead of the double “ pick-up ” provided 
by the award. The early stages of the trouble took the form of an overtime strike 
against all vessels in Australian ports, and started on 21st November, 1927. The ship- 
owners demanded the complete observance of awards and threatened that if workers 
would not engage on that basis all ships in Australian waters would be tied up. As 
the federation persisted in its attitude, the owners carried out their threat, and vessels 
to the number of 150 were accordingly tied up on the night of 1st December, 1927. 
Unemployment on a very large scale was threatened. The action of the waterside 
workers was not, however, approved by organized labour, and the emergency Committee 
of the Australian Council of Trade Unions took steps on the 5th December to move the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court to intervene in the dispute, with the result that, in 
view of the gravity of the situation, Judge Beeby of that jurisdiction heard the matter 
on 7th December, and, after receiving suitable guarantees from the representatives of 
the men that the award would be observed pending the hearing of the plaint, the Judge 
issued an interim award covering the question of the “ pick-up,” whereby the practice 
obtaining at the several ports on 10th January, 1927 (the day on which the Court 
commenced the hearing of the union’s claims), was confirmed. The strike was declared 
off immediately and work resumed at all ports on the Sth December. The estimated 
loss by the waterside workers for the seven days during which the dispute lasted (i.e., 
while the ships were tied up) was 115,000 working days and £90,000 in wages. 


(ii) Victoria, With the exception of the waterside workers’ dispute, referred to in 
the preceding paragraph, the disputes in this State during 1927 were not of an extensive 
nature. During July and August engineers and others employed at the Sunshine 
Harvester Co. were out for 35 days through a demand for a 44-hour week instead of a 
week of 48 hours. Work was resumed on condition that the case be reheard by the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court, which decided against the workers. The losses 
incurred by the employees involved in the dispute were 3,675 working days and £4,500 
in wages. The next dispute in point of magnitude was that in which iron pipe moulders 
were involved, seven firms being affected. The trouble arose from a demand by the 
employers for the same output for a week of 44 hours as for one of 48 hours, the matter 
being settled by compromise. The dispute lasted 22 days and involved a loss to the 
employees of 5,500 working days and £4,160 in wages. A dispute which occurred at 
the State Electricity Commission’s Coal Mine at Yallourn, which threatened to be of an 
extensive nature, ended in five days, with the loss of 3,750 working days and £2,800 in 
wages to the 750 men concerned. The trouble arose from a demand by the men for the 
removal to another position of a foreman, which demand was partly conceded by the 
management. The men at the State Coal Mine, Wonthaggi, were involved in 2, dispute 
which lasted for three days, owing to action taken by the management concerning the 
neglect of two men to return their time tokens at the completion of their shift. The 
men accepted the direction of the management, after a stoppage causing a loss of 1,992 
working days and £2,390 in wages. The State Electricity Commission was involved in 
another dispute at Rubicon, through reduction of award rates and non-payment of 
country allowance. The Commission conceded the claim, but the men lost 2,160 


working days and £2,000 in wages during the eighteen days for which the dispute 
continued. 


(iii) Queensland. The demand for a working week of 40 hours to be worked in five 
days was the cause of an extensive dispute in the building trades of Queensland. Sixty 
firms were directly involved, and approximately 5,000 men. The dispute, which com- 
menced in January, lasted 44 days, and resulted in a loss to employees of 220,000 working 
days and £186,525 in wages. Work was resumed on antecedent conditions, the men 
declaring the strike off after an abortive conference. This dispute may be considered 
one of the most extensive occurring in Australia during the year. The Queensland 
Railways were concerned in a dispute during September, which involved 17,866 employees 
of that Department, and lasted for eight and a half days. The trouble was the outcome 
of a dispute which occurred at the South Johnstone Sugar Mill concerning employment. 
Certain railway employees were dismissed for refusing to handle sugar declared “ black ” 
in connexion with the last mentioned strike, and the railway men stopped work as the 


ee 
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result of the refusal by the Railways Commissioner to reinstate the men involved. 
Work was resumed on the basis of “ no victimization ”’ nor loss of status by the employees 
who, however, suffered a loss of 151,861 working days and £90,501 in wages. The only 
dispute of note in the mining industry was at the Redbank Colliery, Ipswich. This 
dispute involved only 69 men, but lasted 135 days, and resulted in a loss of 9,315 working 
days and £11,178 in wages. The trouble arose: (a) on account of the refusal by the 
management of a demand by the men that miners who had been “ cavilled ’’ out should 
be reinstated ; and (b) concerning a miner declared by the manager to be incompetent. 
Work was resumed on antecedent conditions. The dispute at the Sugar Mill, South 
Johnstone, referred to previously, although of itself not extensive, nevertheless had 
unfortunate after-effects. The men struck work for preference of employment in the 
1927-28 season to those employees who had finished the 1926-27 season, but the demand 
was not conceded. Work was carried on during the dispute by non-unionists, assisted 
by the farmers, and conflicts between the pickets and non-unionists occurred. Special 
precautions had to be taken to protect the men who engaged for employment during the 
trouble. On account of the serious state of affairs the Government issued a proclamation 
commandeering all arms and ammunition in the affected area. The matter of the 
dispute was referred to the judicial jurisdiction of the Board of Trade and Arbitration. 

The dispute involved 490 men directly and indirectly connected with the sugar 
industry, and resulted in a loss of 9,310 working days and £6,827 in wages. 


(iv) South Australia. The most extensive dispute for the year in this State was 
that in connexion with the waterside workers, which has been previously mentioned. 
The employees at the Railway Workshops, Islington, stopped work for fifteen days 
through the refusal of the management to allow a shop steward to accompany men 
called up before the manager. The men ultimately resumed work without gaining their 
point after a loss of 15,828 working days and £11,870 in wages.. Other disputes worthy 
of mention were those in connexion with Commonwealth railway construction work at 
Oodnadatta (demand for dismissal), which was settled by compromise; and a further 
trouble at the Islington Railway Workshops (demand for withdrawal of detectives as 
watchmen), which ended practically in favour of the employees, as the management 
promised that the workshops would not be patrolled during working hours. 


(v) Western Australia. There were two disputes only of any magnitude in this State, 
viz., the waterside workers, referred to previously, and one in connexion with the State 
Saw-mill, Pemberton, over the dismissal of two employees. The men dismissed were 
not reinstated, but the dispute lasted sixteen days, causing a loss of 3,504 working days 
and £2,528 in wages. 


(vi) Tasmania. Only six disputes occurred in this State during the year. The 
dispute at the works of the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Company, Queenstown, 
represented 85 per cent. of the total loss involved. The cause of the trouble was the 
demand for a 44-hour week instead of one of 48 hours. The men were out for 25 days, 
but failed to gain the concession, after losing 13,050 working days and £7,800 in 
wages. 


(vii) Northern Territory. The men employed on railway construction, Katherine, 
ceased work owing to the refusal of the engineer to reinstate a dismissed employee. 
The trouble was settled after 32 days by employing the man in another gang. The 
loss amounted to 4,952 working days and £4,543 in wages. 


(viii) Federal Capital Territory. Only one dispute occurred in the Territory during 
the year, five building firms being concerned therein. The men demanded an agreement 
for wet and holiday pay, but resumed after a compromise by which some of the men 
received slight increases, the claim for wet and holiday pay being waived. The losses 
incurred by the employees were 1,900 working days and £2,137 in wages. 
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It is, of course, obvious that the mere number of disputes cannot by itself be accepted 
as a proper basis of comparison, nor does the number of workpeople afford a satisfactory 
basis. A better idea as to the significance and effect of industrial disputes may be 
obtained from the number of working days lost and the estimated loss in wages. 


The position which New South Wales occupies in comparison with the other States 
is almost entirely due to the prevalence of disputes in connexion with coal-mining, and 
attention has frequently been drawn to the preponderating influence exercised by these 
disputes on the total number of industrial disputes. In making any comparison as to the 
number of disputes in this industrial class in each State, it should be observed that the 
number of workers engaged in the coal mining industry is very much larger in New South 
Wales than in any of the other States. 5 


Apart from these stoppages, the number of disputes in all other industries, whilst 
still in excess of that for each of the other States, does not compare unfavourably if the 
number of workpeople in each State is taken into consideration. 


In regard to extensive dislocations of industry prior to the institution of systematic 
inquiries by this Bureau, efforts were made to obtain statistical data relating to the 
shearers’ disputes in 1890, 1891, and 1894, and the maritime dispute in the early part 
of 1891, but precise information was not obtainable. 


6. Duration of Industrial Disputes, 1927.—The following table gives particulace 
respecting the number of disputes, workpeople directly and indirectly involved, working 
days lost, and estimated amount of loss in wages respectively, consequent on the cessations 
of work recorded for Australia during the year 1927, classified under the adopted limite 
of duration :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—DURATION, AUSTRALIA, 1927.{a) 


7 


No. of / Number Total 

Limits of Duration. te | i ae re Fae Working Loss in 

ee | Directly, |Indirectly.| Total. Days Lost.) Wages. 

| 
| sere £ 

1 day and less .. .. | 162| 48,927] 6,826] 54,653| 54,613 | 64,895 
2dayaand morethanlday | 54/| 14,820| 1,060 15,880 30,153 | 33,859 
3 days and more than 2 days 42! 12,718 2,236 14,954 | 41,903 44.292 
Over 3 days and less than 1 ro 
week (6 days) .. ..| 42 | 10,370] 1,175 | 13,5451 582,708 | 57,751 
1 week and less than 2 weeks 60 54,722 3,676 58,398 | 444,500 | 380,956 
2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 49 | 6,162 | 17,209 | 23,371 | 305,469 304.653 
4weeksandlessthan8 weeks! 25 | 9,018 | 11,870 | 20.888 | 658,908 | 664.597 
8 weeks and over a 8 | 044 124) 1,068 | 125,327 | 125.163 
Total .. .. | a44) 157,581 | 43,176 | 200,757 |1,713,581 | 1,676,696 


(a) See footnote (4) on page 563, 


Similar figures for the years 1913 to 1926 will be found in previous issues of the ¥ 
Book and in the Labour Reports of this Bureau. _ ae 
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7. Causes of Industrial Disputes, 1914 to 1927.—The following table shows the 
number of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the total number of working 
days lost in disputes during the years 1914 and 1922 to 1927, classified according to 
principal cause :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—CAUSES, AUSTRALIA, 1914 TO 1927. 
ip | th a! iol 


Causes of Dispute. | 1914. 1922, | 1028. | 1924. | 1925, | 1926, | 1927. 


| | 


NoumsBer oF DISPUTES. 


1. Wages— | 
(a) For increase <i 50 | 15 35 44 | 33 23 24 
(6) Against decrease ie 3 18 4 7 | 5 5 4 
.  (c) Other wage questions 67 83 37 95 99 67 | 66 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction 1 12 10 2 | 4 13 | 14 
(b) Other disputes re hours 13 2 | 2 4 | 6 ony 4 
8. Trades Unionism— | | 
(a) Against employment et } | 
. non-unionists 13 | 6 | 4 6 8 5 | 12 
y (6) Other union questions — 11 | 15 11 31 27 22 | 24 
‘ 4. Employment of particular | | 
9 Classes or Persons a 83 | 155 68 137} 118 108 152 
4 5. Working Conditions Bs 72 | 89 57 111 106 46 | 72 
6. Sympathetic che os 3 8 9 8 | 16 | 8 | 5 
7. Other Causes 2: Be), 21 42 Ga meh) tt | 61 | 64 
Total =. a 337) 445 274 504 499 | 360 | (a) 441 
Noumsper oF WoRKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
eas emt eS =~ oe it _ 
1. Wages— i | . 
. (a) For increase ne 7,362 | 843 9,816 8,312 | 23,443 | 17,046 | 7,316 
(b) Against decrease =; 634 | 4,432. | 174 | 1,113 1,123 | 1,275 | 300 
(c) Other wage questions 15,243 | 24,459 | 8,696 30,585 31,387 18,888 | 20,297 
¢ 2. Hours of Labour— | | | } 
. (a) For reduction 220 | 5,935 | 6,488 1,328 462 — 9,730 | 7,813 
(b) Other disputes re hours 3,237 | 124 | 485 1,472 | 2,668 | 290 288 
8. Trades verte 2 nee | | 
a) Against employment o 
©) ‘ob onloniste 5,807 | 1,072) 473 1,005| 1,502/ 125 | 4,432 
-- (b) Other union questions» 1,593 | 4,264 2,310 ; 12,078 10, "957 3,790 | 25,848 
4. Employment of icular | | | |) seep cee 
: 7 piaiver Some a 14,863 | 36,194 | 11,269 39,839 36,075 | 25,165. 55,174 
6. Working Conditions -- | 17,053 | 27,334 15,605 | 36,630 | 35,084 12,889 29,766 
6. Sympathetic oe 675 | 1,119 | 875 436 | 5,828 |  $,499 1,484 
f 7. Other Causes | 4,462 | 10,556 | 20,130 19,948 28,677 20,342 48,039 
| = | 5 ee —— ie 
| Total ns at 71,049 '116, 382 76,321 152,446 | 176,746 113,034 | 200,757 
| donee oF Warsine DAYS Lase- 
4 ae TP eer scu EY a | 
1. Wages— fe ae | Hots aces 
(ay For increase S 99,451 8,694 64,493 | 120,317 | 209,356 | 580,183 | 150,691 
| (b) Against decrease . | $82,965 | 154,791 1,012 | 18,553 24,852 | 2,578 2,578 
° } (c) Other wage questions | 169,847 149,129 81,749 | 111,613 | 154,169 | 82,898 | 83,831 
3 f Labour— | | | en: = 
Matar reduction _. | 9,240 | 164,704 | 101,807 | 130,440 | 12,816 | 280,152 | 305,782 
i (b) Other disputes re hours | 16,855 1,701 36,092 42,441 16,178 | 290 | 4,487 
3, Trades tempi oP | 
F employment ©: | 
. “ ‘noncunioniste, | 92,720 | 5,485 784| 2,555 | 14,784 1,623 | 82,156 
-~ (b) Other union questions | 6,968 | 18,976 | 17,743 | 40,046 | 105,195 | 15,607 | 204,802 
‘ _ ent of articular | | Ha oF 
2 : Ot oe Pasta. ate 64,367 | 198,256 63,094 | 253,779 214,788 | 114,917 | ee 42 
é 5, Working Conditions td 584,289 | 123,665 | 134,830 124,041 150,325 | 128,390 | 303, 786 
6, Sympathetic fi Ti+] 2125 | 9,488 | 6,357 | 926 | 41,046 , 38,381 | 3,578 
7. Other Causes .- ** | 11/568 | 23,756 | 688,016 | 78,935 | 185,616 | 70,247 | 261,468 
: f - | | | Yr 
| —_ 2 a SH feat 
Total a ae — 858,685 |1,145,977 918,646 1,128,570 |1,310,261 i 713,581 
| oe ees lt ceed —— eal 
’ , : (a) See footnate (a), page 563. 
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The main causes of industrial disputes are “‘ Wage ” questions, “ Working Conditions,” 
and ‘Employment of Particular Classes or Persons.” In each of the years 1914 to 
1925, with the exception of 1922, the number of dislocations concerning wages exceeded 
those caused by any other question, and varied between a minimum proportion of 26 
per cent, in 1922 and a maximum of 45 per cent. in 1916. During 1927 the number of 
disputes concerning ‘‘ Wages” represented 21 per cent. of the total number for the year. 
The majority of the dislocations of work classified under the heading, ‘‘ Employment of 
Particular Classes or Persons,” are stoppages for the purpose of protesting against the 
dismissal of certain employees, who, in the opinion of their fellow-workers, have been 
unfairly treated or victimized. This class of dispute occurs very frequently in the 
coal-mining industry. The number of disputes over “ Trade Union ” questions has 
represented a fairly uniform proportion of the total number of disputes during the years 
under review, while stoppages of work concerning “ Hours of Labour ”’ have increased 
during the last two years. ‘“ Sympthetic” disputes were not numerous during 1926 


and 1927. 


8. Results of Industrial Disputes.—The following table shows the number of 
disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the number of working days lost in 
disputes throughout Australia during the five years 1923 to 1927, classified according to 


results :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESULTS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1923 TO 1927.(a) 


Number of Workpeople Involved Total Number of Working Days 
No. of Disputes. in Disputes. Lost by Disputes. 
Year. oy Ss 3 Ss . s Ss r) § 
. 5 e as mo = . 
BS) eu) eis| 388) 88 z#/s a6 a8 a $s 
> SS St se) > > S a > 2, ee ° 
aflel! Rla Keey Ke} SI = Se SS 5 
Beee aise Sob ee te | at SS) Se ee 3 
se/48/8|/4| 42 | 4a | 8 | & | Se | aa | S | a 
1928. ..| 77 | 156 | 24/8] 12,951 54,926 | 5,787 | 1,784 65,625 | 917,162! 132,135 2,392 
1924 ..| 146 | 261 | 48 (45 | 32,762 | 89,709 | 13,843 | 15,432 153,583 | 416,174) 291,039 | 29,445 
1925 ..| 130 | 335 | 20 | 6 | 50,983 | 116,658 | 4,844 | 2,829 448,136 | 549,796 52,821 | 12,923 
1926 ..| 72 | 243 | 30 {11 | 11,681 | 85,115 |14,220 | 1,623 73,313 | 891,093) 257,004 | 21,486 
1927@6| 88} 807 | 35 | 5 | 28,005 | 1523429 | 18,571 | 995 207,009 |1,198,163) 294,102 | 10,285 
eS eed | | 


(a) See footnote (a), page 563. 


(b) The following particulars of disputes which were incomplete at the 3lst December, 1927 
be added to the above figures to effect a balance with those published in the preceding table :— aoe 


| 
; No. of No. of Estab-| Workpeople Workin; 
State. Disputes, | lishments, Involved. Days Lost. Wages Lost. 


£ 
New South Wales 4 57 2 
Queensland .. 1 1 "at ace oa 80 
Western Australia 1 1 160 800 960 
Total on vs 6 6 757 4,022 4,590 


9 Methods of Settlement.—The following tables show for Australia the number 
of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and number of working days lost in industrial 
disputes during the years 1914 and 1922 to 1927, classified according to the adopted 
schedule of methods of settlement :— : : : 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—METHODS OF SETTLEMENT, AUSTRALIA, 1914 TO 1927.(a) 


| | 
Methods of Settlement. | 1914, | LOZZ a) O28) | 1924. 1925. | 1926, | 1927, 


NomsBer or Disputns. 


Negotiations— I | | | 


Direct between employers and em- | | | | 
ployees or their representatives 247 249 140 264 209 166) 229 
By-intervention or assistance of) ; | | : 
distinctive third party—not | | 
agar oe ere ieee or State | | 
ustrial Act x Salk 11 | 52 | 25 | 20 24 § 
Under State Industrial Act | | | | | s 
By intervention, assistance, or | . 
compulsory conference wa Kiel 7 | 4 11 12 8 13 
By reference to Board or Court ..| Va) a | 2 | 7 2! 10 19 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation | 
and Arbitration Act— | | 
By intervention, assistance, or | 
compulsory conference =5)) 5 5 | 2) | 12 13 13 ute 
By Filling Places of Workpeople on | | | . 
Strike or Locked Out ¥| 16 | 11 | 5 | 5 4 8 5 
By Closing-down Establishment Per- | 
manently .. ae sad 4 6 | 1 | 2 1 ae 10 
By Other Methods afk are 30 96 | 86 179 226 135 122 
Total Fo MSS 433 265 500 401) 856 (0)435 
ay, | | 
NomBER oF WoRKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
| | 
Negotiations— | 


Direct between employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives 48,204 | 62,000 | 30,213 70,895 76,961; 44,995) 94,070 
By intervention or assistance of 
distinctive third party — not 
under Commonwealth or State | 
Industrial Act ..| 8,054 | 15,554 | 10,277 4,448 12,767| 17,072) 5,839 


Under State Industrial Acts— | 


By intervention, assistance, or 
compulsory conference oe 770 1,222 615 2,519 1,781 936} 3,763 
By reference to Board or Court .. 7,308 1,128 544 2,952 208 684| 4,314 


Under Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act— 


By intervention, assistance, Or ; 
compulsory conference “ft 205 446 58 4,262 8,251 4,332\ 33,517 
By Filling Places of Workpeople on 
Strike or Locked Out S3 629 790 315 130 160 245 533 
By Closing-dowa Establishment Per- 
manently “9 we us 86 | 171 18 170 28 iid 1,104 
By Other Methods 2 ae 5,793 | 30,971 | 33,408 | 66,370 81,168] 44,325) 56,860 
Total an .-| 71,049 | 112,282 75,448 | 151,746 | 175,314) 112,689) 200,000 


Numeer or Worxkine Days Lost. 


Negotiations— | 


Direct between employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives 803,799| 353,336| 229,503) 878,155) 470,110, 417,158) 700,968 


By intervention or assistance of | 
distinctive third oped tare 
onwea or State 

Ce mt see ae .. | 128,231] 187,164) 582,929 103,005} 320,046 

Under State ineeeel = 
assistance, OT 

ee ony tees paekd 4,256) 16,016) 25,531; 41,900 17,650} 11,281) 80,815 

By reference to Board or Court ..| 120,685) 18,767 8,484) 142,939 4,338 8,744; 60,236 

Under Commonwealth Conciliation 

be and va ne 

assistance, Or 

BPE gr alsory sonférerioe vm, 1,421| 8,081 473} 74,876] 67,272) 184,841] 305,303 

Workpeople on | — 

sé arike hic pere Out aoe ah 4,402 11,759 2,517 3,040 1,163, 2,865 9,706 
. ishment Per- 

Hy ahd cit Ny an 3,646 603 18 1,250 1,932 3h 30,289 

By Other Methods 23,955| 101,348) 267,859 150,526] 180,665) 118,580 422,094 


Total [oa .. |1,090,395] 692,074|1,117,314 890,191|1,063,178 1,242,896 1,709,559 


549,427) 100,148 


| 


oa 


(a) See footnote on page £63. (b) See footnote (b) on previous pages 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—METHODS OF SETTLEMENT, AUSTRALIA, 
; 1914 TO 1927 (a)—continued. : 


| 
Methods of Settlement. 1914. | 1922. 41923. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 


EstimateED Loss IN WAGES. 


a a £ oo A £ id et £ 
Negotiations— | | } 
Direct between eraployers and em- | 
ployees or their representatives 402,729) 283,515) 252,059, 398,628) 
By intervention or assistance of | 
distinctive third party — not } 
under Commonwealth or State | | 
Industrial Act ie Sf 
Under State Industrial Act— 
By intervention, assistance, or | | | 
compulsory conference Be 1,841} 14,663' 24158 34,151; 15,395 6,819; 77,162 
By reference to Board or Court .. 64,208, 10,541) 7,536, 110,559 3,499 7,771; 42,978 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation | | j 
and Arbitration Act— | | 
By intervention, assistance, or | j | | 
compulsory conference 712 5,701) 350 56,766, 68,880) seas 284,282 


4 


} 
| 


505,565 <4 700,332 


| | 
66,225) 200,835) 676,288 114,830) 230,771, 658,498) 102,699 
’ | | 


By Filling Places of Workpeeple on | | 


Strike or Locked Out 2 2,076|° 8,670, 1,737; 2,111) 1,995; 92,548) 7,245 
By Closing-down Establishment Per- | 
manently .. we a 1,651 635 13 Y (1) a a} 6] i Wi 1) 
By Other Methods ae .. | 11,786; 92,308, 279,104 167,149, 206,775) 134,805] 422,828 
E j 
‘<. 1 eae ts ' aol | ae 
Total = .. | 551,228] 616,868'1,241,245 885,164/1,084,428/1,960,479|1,672, 106 


(a) See footnotes on previous page. 


; The majority of the disputes were settled by direct negotiations between employers 
and employees, the proportion so settled ranging between 47 per cent. in 1924 and 
76 per cent. in 1921. Of the 435 disputes during 1927, 229 or 53 per cent were settled 
by this method. The proportion of dislocations settled by compulsory conferences 
or the intervention and assistance of officials under State or Commonwealth Arbitration 
Acts has varied considerably during the period under review, ranging from 2 per cent. 
in 1923 to 15 per cent. in 1920. The proportion in 1927 was 12 per cent. In connexion 
with the comparatively large number of disputes which are classified as having been 
settled “‘ By other methods,” many stoppages of work occur each year, principally at 
collieries, but the cause for such stoppages is not officially known to the employers or 
their representatives. Such stoppages usually last for one day, and work is resumed 
without negotiations for a settlement of the trouble. 


§ 2. Fluctuations in Employment. 


1. General.—The particulars given in the following tables are based upon information 
furnished by the secretaries of trade unions. The membership of the unions regularly 
reporting exceeds 400,000. Unemployment returns are not collected from unions 
the members of which are in permanent employment, such.as railway and tramway 
employees, and public servants, or from unions whose members are casually employed 
(wharf labourers, etc.). Very few of the unions pay unemployment benefit, but the 
majority of the larger organizations have permanent secretaries and organivens who are 
closely in touch with the members and with the state of trade within their particular 
industries. In many eases unemployment registers are kept, and provision is made in 
the rules for payment of reduced subscriptions by members out of work. In view of these 
facts, and of the large membership of the unions from which quarterly returns are received, 
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percentage unemployment results based on the information supplied may be taken to show 
the general trend of unemployment. Seasonal fluctuations in unemployment have beon 
provided for by collecting returns quarterly since the lst January, 1913, the yoarly figures 
quoted representing the average of the four quarters. 


2. Unemployment.—(i) States. In addition to the qualifications referred to above, 
allowance must be made for the circumstance that the industries included in the returns 
from trade unions are not quite identical in the various States. The results, may, 
however, be taken as representing fairly well labour conditions generally. 


UNEMPLOYMENT.—STATES, 1927. 


Unions Reporting. | Unem ployed. 
State. a ae Erne eT ee 
| Number. Members. Number. Percentage. 
ae a = : | ca oC 

New South Wales Bs oe LOS? 5, kOU, TOOT 13,356 ow: 
Victoria dd £ ee 83 127,403 | 9,387 | ges 
Queensland ¥- ae seal 43 48,491 | 2,877 5.9 
South Austraha zs | 59 45,678 | 3,320 UGE 
Western Australia ae has 56. | 2116» | 1,401- "| 5.4 
Tasmania o hs oe 31 6,702 | 601 Tibet 
Australia Ke oo | 87s) 7 -4asoss 9) 31,082. | 7.0 


(ii) Summary for Australia. The following table gives a summary for Australia for 
the last five years :-— 


UNEMPLOYMENT.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


Unemployed. 
Particulars. | Unions. | Membership. |—————7———— 
| | Number. Percentage. 
Ce ean 2 mn 436 376,557 26,672 ye" 
TOZE 5. 8 ya ose | 413 397,613 35,507 8.9 
1925... abs Ai ae Pi 380 391,380 34,620 8.8 
F926... = a5 sont 374 | 415,397 29,326 ee 
1927... e. Pic eee tl 375 445,985 } 31,032 *.0 
1927 Ist Quarter oe ai . 313 445,739) | 26,280 5.9 
Buckie ,, Ss net} 387° | 455,133 | 29,217 6.4 
Sud: x oe oe | 374 447,935. 29,991 6.7 
4th ,, “| ve 367. «436,133 | 38,641 8.9 


_—Similar figures for each of the four quarters of theyeurs since 1912 will be found in the Labour 
ca, The prornaeres figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days or 
more during a specified week in each quarter, and the annual figures, the average of the four quarters : 
they do not include persons out of work through strikes or lock-ou'ts, 


The highest percentage of unemployed yet recorded (12.5) was reached in the second 
quarter of 1921. 


(iii) Industrial Groups. The next table shows the percentages unemployed in 
jndustrial groups. Industries in which employment is either unusually stable or 
exceptionally casual, such as railways, shipping, agricultural, pastoral, etc., and domestic, 
hotels; ete., are insufficiently represented in the returns owing to the impossibility of 
seouring, the necessary information from the trade unions. Particulars are not, 
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therefore, shown separately for these groups, such returns as are available being 
included in the last group, ‘‘ Other and Miscellaneous.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


| Nuntber Reporting. 


Unemployed. 


Industrial Group. a 


} | 
| Unions. | Members. Number. Percentage. 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. er} 18a) BST ATG 1,337 4,4 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 59 | 76,248 | 4,331 527 
IIL. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. .. | - AT he DL Oi a hte ad ae 8.6 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. Ph: 21 40,619 | 1,715 4,3 
V. Books, Printing, ete. .. a 12 18,589 | 335 | 1.8 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. = 64 | 39,662 | 4,567 | 11.3 
VII. Building val Se > | 41 | 49,708 | 3,730 7.4 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. | 21 : 33,179 | 4,034 | 12.1 
X. Land Transport other than Rail- | 
way and Tramway Services .. | 9 | 15,677 | wo7 a4 5.0 
IXS X0s XIES XL and xiv, | 
Other and Miscellaneous me $3 | 108,859 | 7,450 | 6.8 
All Groups... .. | 375 | 445,985 | 31,032 7.0 


§ 3. Apprenticeship. 


In Year Book No. 16, pp. 602-3, information was given with regard to legislation 
relating to the question of apprenticeship. Tables were included showing the periods of 
apprenticeship fixed in the awards of the various industrial tribunals of the States and 
Commonwealth, also the proportion of apprentices to journeymen and journey- 
women. This information has been omitted from the [present issue, but further 
investigations are being made, and additional and more comprehensive information 
will be incorporated in a later issue. 


D. ASSOCIATIONS. 


§ 1. Labour Organizations. 


1. Registration.-——(i) Under Trade Union Acts. The benefits obtained by registering 
trade unions under the Trade Union Acts in force in the various States are not considered 
of much value; consequently the statistics of registered trade unions of employees do 
not accurately represent the position of unionism, Further, the returns for past years 
are 80 defective as to be practically valueless, inasmuch as no reliable indication is afforded 
of the numerical and financial position of the unions. Some of the registered unions 
. fail to supply returns; this non-supply may lead to cancellation of the registration. 
Others have obtained the cancellation of their certificates of registration, the apparent 
reason being that they proposed to register under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act or a State Arbitration Act. In Queensland, some of the largest labour 
unions withdrew from registration during 1911, mainly on account of the necessity for 
closer restriction of their objects as set forth in their rules, consequent on legal decisions 
affecting trade unions. In Victoria and in South Australia very few of the existing unions 
are registered under the Trade Union Acts. It will be seen, therefore, that the available 
information under this heading is too meagre for statistical purposes. 


(ii) Under Industrial Arbitration Acts, Information with regard to registrations 
of trade unions under the various State Industrial Arbitration Acts will be found 
in previous issues of the Year Book. The latest information available as to regis- 
trations is as follows:—New South Wales, 150 industrial unions of employers a 
152 industrial unions of employees, the membership of the latter being 325,505; 
Queensland, 5 industrial unions of employers with 8,665 members and 86 industrial 
unions of employees with approximately 154,606 members; South Australia, 20 
organizations of employees with 32,073 members; Western Australia, 37 organizations. 
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of employers with 1,069 members, and 127 organizations of employees with 45,593 
members. Registration under Commonwealth legislation began in 1906. In that 
and the four following years, there was but one union of employers; another was 
registered in 1911. The unions of employees registered were 20 in 1906, with 41,413 
members. In May, 1928, there were on the register 27 organizations of employers 
with 16,312 persons, firms or corporations affiliated ; and 137 organizations of employees 
with 770,000 members. 


2. Particulars regarding Trade Unions. —(i) Types. The trade unions in Australia 
are very diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to the 
large interstate organization, which, in its turn, may be merely a branch of a British or 
International union. Broadly speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour organi- 
zations, viz. :—(i) the local independent, (ii) the State, (iii) the interstate, and (iv) the 
Australasian or International, but a number of variations occur from each of these classes. 
The leading characteristics of each of these types were briefly outlined in Labour Report 
No. 2 (pp. 7 to 9) issued by this Bureau. 


(ii) Number and Membership. As already stated, the figures for trade unions 
registered under the Acts do not represent the position of unionism in Australia. In 
1912, the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics was established, and with the cordial co-operation of the officials of the labour 
organizations, comprehensive figures relating to the development of organized labour 
are now available. The following table shows the position at the end of 1927 :— 


TRADE UNIONS, BRANCHES, AND MEMBERS, 1927. 


State or Territory. Rela ae Sees Members 
New South Wales 3 186 593 355,127 
Victoria .. ae Sas + 149 408 247,618 
Queensland ae ae ve 104 307 150,651 
South Australia .. ne “3 106 104 79,771 
Western Australia a oo 130 168 60,586 
Tasmania Sn we Xe 81 61 16,734 
Northern Territory a a 3 ac 1,165 

Total «. 8 ar 759 1,641 911,652 
Australia (a) A Es a 369 (a) 2,031 (6) 911,652 


Bec tercye ot orescteations 14 Australia uot One total sumber of organisations, which -ere 
practically independent and self-governing. (b) See remarks below. 

In the preceding table the number of separate unions in each State refers to the 
number of unions which are represented in each State, exclusive of branches therein, 
and each union is counted once only. Except in the last line, the number of branches 
indicates the number of branches of State head offices, which may, of course, themselves 
be branches of an interstate or larger organization. In taking the total number of separate 
unions in Australia (see last line but one), it is obvious that, in the case of interstate and 
similar unions, there will be duplication, since each such union is counted once in each 
State in which it has any branches. In the figures given in the last line allowance has 
been made for this duplication. State branches of interstate or federated unions, as 
well as sub-branches within a State, are included under the heading “ Branches ” in the 
third column—last line. The scheme of organization of these interstate or federated 
unions varies greatly in character, and the number of separate Commonwealth unions 
does not, therefore, fairly represent the number of practically independent organizations 
in Australia. In some of these unions the State organizations are bound together under 
a system of unification and centralized control, while in others the State units are 
practically independent and self-governing, the federal bond being loose and existing 
only for one or two specified purposes. There are therefore 369 distinct organizations 
and interstate groups of organizations in Australia, having 2,031 State branches and 
sub-branches, and a total of 911,652 members. 
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(iii) Classification in Industrial Growps. The following table shows the number of 
unions and members thereof im Australia at the end of each of the last five years. The 
number of unions specified refers to the number of different unions represented in each 
State; and, while interstate or federated unions are counted once in each State in whieh 
they are represented, sub-branches within a State are not counted. 


TRADE UNIONS.—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO. 1927. 


Industrial Groups. | 1923. 1924. | 1925. 1926. | 1927. 
Noumsper or UNIONS. 

| | (a) | (4) | (ay 

I. Wood, Furniture, ete .. 1g | is) |, 18, (4) 1s .@)t 19. 
I. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 70 69 i 68 (21)| 68 (22) 61 (23) 
Ill. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. cea 64 | 65 | 65. (39); 65 (35)| 6&8 2) 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc os 24 | 24 22 (10) 22° (9) 24 (11) 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. a 14 | 14 14 10) 14 ( 3 (8) 
VI. Other "Manufacturing ote we 79 | 738 78 (36)! 77 (37) 80 (41) 
VII. Building : a 52 51 st (31)| 51 (31) | 49 (28) 
VIII.. Mining, Quarrying, ete. | 16 16 15 «€12) | 15 (12)} % (12) 
TX. Railway and Tramway Services . 51 51 | 60° (33) 51 (33) | 5t (28) 
X. Other Land Transport .. se 14 13 13 (8)} 13 @)| B ©@ 
XI. Shipping, etc. Sant O4 91 |} 66 (31) | 54 (26) | 54 (24) 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. < 8 8 | 8 Gy Sf Coif se 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. .. ann 26 I 23 | 22 (16)| 23 (6) | 23 (39) 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. ae sa 267 270 | 263 (128) 289 (127) | 287 (128) 

} | 
| ; 

Total a5 LG 797 791 743 382(a)| 768 (372)a| 759 (369)a 


NuMBER OF MEMBERS. 


I. Wood, Furniture, ete. .. Ai 24,465 23,859 32,279 35,7 | “4 
IL. Engineering, Metal Works, etc... | 59,032 | 68,243 | 72,750 | 7o201 a7 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. | .. | 58,663 55,402 58,326 | 67.255 | 70,012 
1V. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. 11 | 45,842 46,521 | 44,632 | «47,082 | 53,841 
V.. Books, Printing, etc. | .. >. | 16,249 | 15,856 | 16,532 18,592 | 19,214 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. e: 38,554 | 40,376 | 41,689 | 44,605 | 47,671 
Vil. Building : 1) | 46,231 51,819 55,314 53,881 | 57,934 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. 37,063 | 40,996 | 44,403 46,014 | 49,179 
IX. Railway and Tramway S Services . 89,405 90,365 | 108037 | 114,899 | 121300 
X. Other Land Transport . Tl} 1e'ss6 | 17,785 | 18,219 | 20,844} 22,137 
XT. Shipping, etc. ‘. | 38006 | 37,823 | — 89,309 40.594 | 43,702 
XIE. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. *. | 36584 | 46,081 | 48,157 | 54,173 60,398 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. .. ‘2 | 20;718 | 92;861 | 24251 | 25.760 $313 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. ie .. | 172,550 | 171,168 | 191,824 202,413 enn 035 
| = 
} 
| 


Total a -- } 699,743 | 729,155 | 795,722 | 851,478 | 911,652 


| 
| 
\ 


(a) Allowing for interstate duplication. 


(iv) Trade Unions—Numbers and percentages of Male and Female Members.— 
Australia. The Census of 1921 gives the percentage of male and female employees 
(i.e., persons in “receipt of wages or salary,” and persons “ unemployed’), 20 years 
of age and over, on the total male and female population, and by applying these 
percentages to the estimated total male and female population at the end of each year 
an estimate of the number of adult employees of each sex in the year is obtained. ; 


The following table shows separately for males and females (a 

members of trade unions, (b) the estimated number of employees + — EAB nk 8 
of age and over in all professions, trades, and occupations, and (c) the percentage of 
the former (a) on the latter (b) at the end of each year, 1923 to 1927. The estimated 
number of employees includes all persons (over the age specified) in receipt of wages or 
salary, as well as those unemployed, and therefore embraces a large number of adults 
who are not eligible for membership of any trade wnion (such as certain persons employed 
in professional occupations) as well as others who, while eligible for membership so far 
as the nature of their trade or occupation is concerned, do not reside in a locality which 
is covered by any union devoted to their particular trade or occupation. Moreover 
the age at which persons are eligible for membership varies in different unions. The 
Census results are classified in quinquennial age groups, and age 20 years is taken as 
approximating to the age of admission to membership. A line has also been added 
showing the estimated numbers of ‘‘ junier ” workers under 20 years of age. 
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TRADE UNIONS—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF MALE AND FEMALE 
MEMBERS—AUSTRALIA 1923 TO 1927. 


i] 
‘Particulars. h “4923. | pow, 1925. 


| 1926. 1927 
2 & abel aaa "s | Taree 
Maus. 
Estimated Total No. of Employees 20 years | | | 
of age and over oe on oe | 1,149,580 | 1,175,749 | 1,200,592 | 1,240,914 | 1,267,636 
No. of Members of Unions tie * | 608,820. 640,774 | 699,399 745,681 793,131 
Percentage of Members on Estimated Total ‘eg 
Number of Employees a 2 | 53.0 54.5 | 58.3 | 60.1 62.6 
Junior Workers (under 20) Pre a 213,065 217,925 | 222,530 230,003 234,944 
FEMALES. 
zs z 
| | 
Estimated Total No. of Employees 20 years | 
of age and over = sa se 275,081 | 280,664 286,053 | 293,594 299,205 
No. of Members of Unions ce ve 90,923 88,381 96,323 105,797 118,521 
Percentage of Members on Estimated Total | | 
Number of Employees Rs ae 33.1 | S ales} 33.7 | 36.0 39.6 
Junior Workers (under 20) 121,371 | 123,835 126,212 | 129,540 132,015 


(v) Interstate or Federcted Unions. The following table gives particulars as to the 
number and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1927 :— 


INTERSTATE @R FEDERATED UNIONS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


| Unions Operating in— 
Particulars. htt e i E : ae he 6 Stat |. Letal, 
| 2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | ee 
Number of Unions a. 16 13 14 20 44 107 | 
Number of Members .. | 21,828 | 42,912 | 104,965 | 193,221 | 377,433 | 740,359 
| iT 


(a) Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in each of the six States, a branch in 
the Northern Territory. 


It appears, therefore, that 107 out of the 369 separate associations and groups of 
associations in Australia are organized on an interstate basis. The membership of these 
107 unions totals 740,359, or 81 per cent. of the membership (911,652) of all unions, 


3. Central Labour Organizations.—In each of the capital cities, and in a number of 
industrial centres elsewhere, delegate organizations, consisting of representatives from a 
group of trade unions, have been established. ‘Their revenue is raised by means of o 
per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organizations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
central organization, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council, 
or the Labour Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State. In this ‘State there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and executive, and 
metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies are affiliated. The 
central council, on which all district councils are represented, meets periodically. In 
the other five States, however, the organization is not so close, and, while provision 
usually exists in the rules of the central council at the capital city of each State for the 
organization of district councils or for the representation of the central council of the 
local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 
as a matter of fact, independent bodies. 
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A new Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions, came into being during 1927. The Council was created to function on behalf 
of the Trade Unions of the Commonwealth, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade 
Union Congress, held in Melbourne in May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based 
on the Metropolitan Trades and Labour Councils im each State ; such bodies having the 
right to appoint two representatives to act on the Executive of the Council. The 
Metropolitan Trades and Labour Councils are the branches of the Australasian Council, 
Tn addition to the representatives from the Metropolitan Councils the Executive consists 
of four officers, viz., the President, two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who are elected 
by and from the All-Australian Trade Union Congress. The Metropolitan Councils at 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, and Hobart have linked up with the Australasian 
Council. 


The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, ie., production, 
distribution, and exchange. The methods to be adopted are:—({a) The closer 
organization of the workers by the transformation of the Australasian Trade Union 
Movement from the Craft to an Industrial basis by the establishment of one Union in 
each industry; (b) the consolidation of the Australasian Labour Movement with the 
object of unified control, administration, and action: (c) the centralized contro! of 
industrial disputes. 


The table below shows the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated thereto 
in each State at the end of the year 1927 :— 


CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS.—NUMBER, AND UNIONS AFFILIATED, 1927. 


| | | | | | 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q land. | S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas, N. Ter. Total. 
Number of Councils 3 5 4 a | 8 2 | 1) 1 
Number of Unions | 
_and Branch Unions | | 
affiliated Wee wer a | 65 | 293 | 47}. -8 | 709 
| | 


The figures given in the preceding table as to number of unions do not necessarily 
represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated to the 
local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 


Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils organized on trade lines, and composed of delegates from 
separate unions, the interests of the members of which are closely connected by reason of 
the occupation of their members. Delegate councils of bakers, bread carters, and mill 
employees, or of unions connected directly or indirectly with the iron, steel, or brass 
trades, or with the building trades may be so classed. 


4. Laws relating to Conditions of Labour.—In Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 538 
to 566, a conspectus was given of Labour Laws in force in Australia at the end of the year 
1922, and of Acts and Regulations relating to Factories and Shops. 


Information was contained in the same issue with regard to employment under 
Mining Acts, followed by a brief reference to Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts and miscellaneous legislation relating to conditions of labour enacted by the 
States. A conspectus of the Tribunals for the Regulation of Wages and Conditions of 
Labour was also included. Owing to considerations of space these references have been 
omitted from the present issue. 
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ie 2) 
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§ 2. Employers’ Associations. 


1. General.—Recent investigations show that the spirit of association is no less 
manifest in the case of employers than in the case of workers. Associations for trade 
purposes merely are not included in the present chapter, which deals with those associa- 
tions only whose members are united for their own protection, and for representation in 
cases before Arbitration Courts, Wages Boards and other wage-fixing tribunals. Associa- 
tions of employers and employees are recognized under the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act as well as under several State Acts, and organizations of these bodies 
may be registered. 


2. Employers’ Associations in each State.—The following table gives particulars 
of the number of employers’ associations in each State at tho end of the years 1923 to 
1927 :— 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS—STATES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 
Year. | N.S.W. | a Q’land. | 8.A. W.A. | ‘Tas. | Total. 


eee 


NuMBER oF ASSOCIATIONS. 


1923 A ati 137 132 85 48 54 24 480 
1924 > ee 127 135 80 49 53 25 469 
1925 a a 133 141 78 52 51 25 480 
1926 is ieee e136 143 72 52 50 25 478 
1927 


141 136 | 77 52 52 27 485 


NuMBER OF BRANCHES. 


The decrease in 1924 in the number of associations is partly explained by the exclusion 
of certain associations which had been found to be not strictly employers’ associations, 
while, in some cases, associations had become either inactive or defunct. On the other 
hand, the inclusion of additional associations accounted for the increased membership. _ 

The large increase shown for “ Number of Branches ” for the years 1925 and 1927 is 
wholly due to the inclusion of associations representing agricultural interests, while the 
increase in total membership is partly attributable to a more complete collection of 

isti ting to these organizations. 
Tho sire 1922 was the frst for which information was collected, and detailed par- 
ticulars for that and subsequent years will be found in previous issues of the Official 


Year Book, 


1923 | 102 49 | 54 12 8 225 
1924 < pee 79 41 | 70 12 8 210 
1925 s 480 621 | 194 1 17 2 1,315 
1926 fe a | 464 617 | 183 a 16 oe 1,280 
1927... vl 825 483 | 109 281 1 1,699 
MEMBERSHIP, 
| 
1923 27,027 | 19,813 | i OIs | BOL 1) 2,477) 2,751 | 70,087 
1924 28,667 21,095 | 17,060, 5,746 | 2,646 | 2,716 | 77,930 
1925 38,931 | 34,274 | 17,831 | 6,346 | 3,369 | 2,599 | 103,350 
1926 | 42,666 | 32,386 | 91,113 | 6,572 | 8,356 | 2,481 | 113,574 
1927 | 53,715 | 31,629 | 18,381 6,361 | 10,190 | 2,464. | 122,740 


3. Employers’ Associations in Industrial Groups.—The figures in the following table 
refer to Australia at the end of the years 1926. and 1927. 
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EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS—AUSTRALIA, 1926 AND 


1927. 

Kumber of | Number of | semberahip. 

Class. ae } . 

1926. | 1927. | 1926. | 1927. | 1926. | 1927. 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. .. |} Bb 3 3 | 1,469 | 1,606 
Il. Engineering, etc “is 14 | a 1 | 3,485 | 3,425 
Ill. Food, Drink, etc. =f 93 dee tl 53 | 64 | 16,449 18,396 
IV. Clothing, Hats, etc. ud 19 | 19 3 2; 2,003 2,386 
V. Books, Printing, etc. -. 34. | 35 tr Zl 23.280 3,266 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. 51 By 5 EG) *a,0re 3,031 
VII. Building Se se 26 | 27 14 19 3,068 3,538 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. .. 13 13 i hae 304 | 260 
X. Other Land Transport .. 18 18 1 24 3.459 2,804 
XI. Shipping, etc. .. 23 17 | 14 2 2 240 | 205 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. 39 | 37. |. 1,195 4 1575 : 57,982 | 65,055 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. ..| 17| 18 ex .. | 1695 | 1,562 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. ae 119 119 4} 6 | 17,122 | 17,206— 
Total iy sig 478 | 485 1,280} 1,699 | 113,574 | 122,740 


The female membership of these associations was 3,758 for 1926, and 2,186 for 1927- 

The organization of employers is relatively strongest in the pastoral and agricultural 
industries and in the manufacture and distribution of articles of food and drink. In 
the former case there has been considerable growth in organization among small farmers, 
and in the latter, the number of small shops purveying foodstuffs of which the proprietors 
are members of grocers’, butchers’, and other similar associations accounts for the large 
membership. 


4. Federations of Employers’ Associations.—In addition to the associations in 
various industries, there are central associations in each State, to which many of these 
separate organizations are affiliated. Examples of this kind of association are provided 
in the Chamber of Manufactures, Chamber of Commerce, and Employers’ Federation in 
each State. Further, these State associations are, in some cases, organized on a federal 
basis, e.g., there is an Associated Chamber of Manufactures, an Associated Chamber of 
Commerce, or a Central Council of Employers, to which State branches are afiiliated. 

The affiliation of these associations is, however, of a very loose nature when compared 
with that of the Federated Trade Unions. Whereas in the latter case the central body has 
complete control of its state branches, in the case of the Employers’ Associations each 
state body enjoys complete independence, the central body acting in a more or less 
advisory capacity only. 

“The following table gives particulars, so far as can be ascertained, of interstate or 
federated associations having branches in two or more States in 1923 to 1927 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 1923 TO-{927. 


Associations Operating in— | 


abi | 2 States. | 8 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 States, 7°! 
No. or ASSOCIATIONS. a 
1923 4 wl 4 | diel 5 12 29 
1924 2 | = 6 ll 9 34 
1925 Pa ey | | tears ‘inven 8 30 
1926 4 | 3 5 8 8 28 
1927 Nap | alive et 9 14 32 
No. of MEMBERS. ? 

1923 - * 679 | 2,098 | 465 | 16,521 | 26,832 | 46,525 
1924 él Kt i 427 595 | 829 | 29,612 | 26.523 | 57,986 
1925 cr re cs | 3,899] - 685 | 634 | 20,549 | 25,778 | 51,395 
1926 - “x de 534 | 432 1,861 | 24,118 | 25,950 | 52,895 
1927 cat ee .. |. 852! 315! 1,655 |- 40,548 | 37,654 | 80,524 


The above table sbows that associations having 66 per cent. of the total membership 
(122,740) of employers’ organizations are grouped together on an interstate basis. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
DEFENCE. 


§ 1. Military Defence. 


: 1. State Systems.—A detailed historical account of the Australian defence forces 
prior to Federation will be found in Official Year Book No. 2, pp. 1075-1080. See also 
- Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999. 


The strength ef the military forces of the States on the 31st December, 1900 (the 
eve of Federation) was :—New South Wales, 9,338; Victoria, 6,335; Queensland, 4,028 ; 
South Australia, 2,932; Western Australia, 2,696; Tasmania, 2,024; total for Australia, 
27,353. This total was exclusive of cadets, reservists, and rifle club members. 


2. Commonwealth System.—(i) General. Under the terms of the Constitution Act 
1900, the Commonwealth took over control of defence matters in March, 1901. The 
growth of the Commonwealth Military Forces may be considered to have taken place in 
three phases, viz. :— 


(a) The first phase, i.e., the welding together of the military forces of the States 
into one homogeneous army, was entrusted by the Government in 1902 to 
Major-General Sir Edward Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., and a sound founda- 
tion was laid, upon which the subsequent organization and training were 


based, 


(6) The second phase was the introduction of Universal Training in 1911. During 
the year 1909 a measure providing for universal training was enacted, and 
the scheme came into force in 1911 after the advice and recommondations 
of the late Lord Kitchener had been obtained. By the Defence Acts of 
1903 and 1904 all male inhabitants between the ages of 18 and 60 years 
were made liable to serve in Australia with the defence forces in time 
of war. The more recent Acts make training and service compulsory up 
to the age of 26 years in time of peace. By the Act of 1909 the principle 
of universal liability to training was made law for the first time in any 
English-speaking community. More detailed reference to these matters 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999 et seq. 


(c) The third phase, Divisional Organization, came into operation from the Ist 
May, 1921. Under this system a war organization, evolved from the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force, is applied to peace conditions, with a minimum of 
permanent staff and forces. Numbers of units and formations have been 
altered to correspond with those of the A.I.F. and every effort is being made 
to maintain the traditions established by those units in the Great War. 


(ii) Military Population. In connexion with the numbers available, the figures of 
male population are of interest. The total number at cadet age, #.¢., between 12 and 18, 
at the Census of 1921 (4th April) was about 300,000 ; at citizen soldier age, t.e., between 
18 and 26, 354,000; these latter, with 409,000 at ages between 26 and 35, give 763,000 
as the total males at the best period for military service. It is estimated that 529,000 
of those available between the ages of 18 and 35 were not married or widowers without 
children, and 233,000 were married or widowers with children. In addition, there were 


about 768,000 between the ages 35 and 60. 
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(iii) Allotment of Units. The organization is territorial, and the divisions based upon 
infantry units. There are 60 battalions, forming 15 brigades. The areas have approxi- 
mately equal numbers of males of citizen soldier age, and each furnishes a battalion of 
infantry, and a proportion of other troops. 


ALLOTMENT OF UNITS TO AREAS, Ist AUGUST, 1927. 


Battalion Areas. 
Providing the undermentioned Units— 
‘on 
| | Medium Heavy 
ae Military | Brigade E / Artillery. | Artillery. Ee 
ee: District.| Areas. cA Ss i a ie = 
Se, ee | — : 5 
Le b Ase] E | Be 
S 2 2 i ~ > = 
Sal 9S chee Sah toe hee th ote h fees g 
See) EEG zee 5| 3 2 gs > 3 
ia} PlHsildetsa| 2 ssi = 5 a 
2 Sled! 43)] aa} 8 | ac 3 s ~ 
¢ ‘=I a ah 2 8 | Bs S ws Ss = Ss 
=) 3S oj Seine) ss i/ BS! gs =I 
* & | a ilselealee| alae) a | al 4 
New South Wales .. | 2nd 6. |" eo'hesd: } aa ersdeeay sql e ee ae 
Victoria .. Ae 3rd 5 20 21 6 17 i | 3 1 2 1 a 
Queensland an 1st 2 8 8 4 7 = Be ee $4 a 
South Australia .. 4th 1 4 4 Als ed. -- 1 . +: 
Western Australia .. 5th i 3 3 i 3 we 2 : “ 
Tasmania .. i 6th ib 3 3 1 2 z ite : E 
/ Te 
Total xe oe 15 58 | 60] 23 50 2 6 2 | 12 2 | 1 
Battalion Areas. 
Providing the undermentioned Units— 
Ree Signals. A.A.M.C, | A.A.0.0. | 
State Military a 
‘ District. 53 a | : 3 
F-| & | o a 3 
& ae ge Py § S| Training 
2 i] = 8 | & 5 RD Areas. 
r= Spa a a ae ee eS GQ) 2a) eel aid 
oS na 8 a 2 * S)/ReE 8 ao] gs : 
& = = aS} alo = Slag! & > 
at 2 | 81812) 2.138 sei asie1 a 
3 R S Sje| 2 /Ss/S3/8s5/ 814 
.o) = = n)H| < |R4| Rn} oH] ana] < 
New South Wales 2nd 7 3 2 18 4 10 | 8 3 2 8 
Victoria oe 8rd vi 3 1 18 4 10 7 2 2 8 : 3 
Queensland “tO 1st 2 1 1 va 1 3 3 1 sin 2 1 10 
South Australia. . 4th 1 1 “e 2 I 2 2 2 ~ 2 1 7 
Western Australia 5th 1 Pa aa 2. 2A). St ed we i 6 
Tasmania an 6th 1 al 3 AL 1 See +s “3 4 
nN 
Total 19 S| 8 62} 10'| 27) 2 10 4/20} 10 88 
| | 


(iv) Strength of Military Forces. (a) Districts. There was little alteration in the 
numbers serving in the Australian military forces from the institution of the Common- 
wealth to the year of the introduction of the compulsory training system. From 1913 to 
1918, however, the annual increase was considerable. As a result of the International 
Conference which met at Washington on the 11th November, 1921, it was decided by the 
Australian Government in 1922 that the universal training law is to be continued, but 
its operation is to be restricted to the more populous centres and to certain quotas only. 
From Ist July, 1922, to 30th June, 1925, training in the Senior Cadets was limited to 
two quotas instead of four, and in the Citizen Forces to two quotas instead of seven 
Since lst July, 1925, Senior Cadet training has been reduced to one quota only shake 
Citizen Force training has been increased to three quotas. Senior Cadet training now 
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commences on Ist July of the year in which Senior Cadets reach the age of 17 years, and 
on Ist July of the following year they are allotted to the Citizen Forces, in which training 
continues until the 30th June of the year in which the trainee attains the age of 
21 years. Notwithstanding theso reductions in training, the liability to register at 
the age of 14 years and to serve for the full period prescribed by the Defence Act 
remains. Junior Cadet training of boys of the age of 12 and 13 years was in abeyance 
during the years 1922-23 and 1923-24, but has been resumed as an activity of the Defence 
Department as from Ist July, 1924. The existing Divisional Organization of the Field 
Force is being retained in skeleton form, units being maintained at considerably below 
war strength. 


TRAINING STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES, 1901, 1913, AND 1922 TO 1927. 


6th (Tas.) oe 2,554 | 1,777 1,190 | 1,299 1,252 1,338 1,351 
| 


Total -» | 285886 | sal 37,156 | 38,603 | 38,889 | 44,634 | 44,635 


(a) Approximately conterminous with boundaries of States. (b) Date of taking over the military 
forces from States by Commonwealth. (c) Including cadets at Royal Military College of Australia, 
and Staff Corps Officers abroad or training with other Commonwealth Departments. 


1901. | 1913. | 1922. | 10923. 925. ii : 

(a) District. | (6)1/3/01, 30/6/13. ‘si/iaa, 91/18/23. 1/2/28. 1/8/28. 7a". 

| = | —- — 

Hd.-Qrs.(c) Bid ead, ee2Migioge: 00 BS 130 158} 191 
Ist (Q’Id.) is 4,310 4,625 | 4,319 4,212 4,263 4,908 5,108 
2nd (N.S. W.) .. | 9,772 | 12,105 | 14,561 | 15,211 | 15,420 | 17,249 | 17,231 
3rd (Vict.) 52 7,011 | 10,840 | 11,117 | 11,825 11,847 | 14,347 | 14,152 
4th (S. Aus.) BE 2,956 / 3,228 | 3,452 | 3,828 3,772 4,235 4,116 
5th (W. Aus.) .. | 2,283 | 1,685 | 2,018 | 2,170 | 2,205 | 2,399 | 2,486 

| 


(6) Various Arms. The numbers of the different arms of the service on the Ist 
August, 1927, were as follows :— 


ARMS OF THE COMMONWEALTH MILITARY FORCES, ACTIVE LIST, 
Ist AUGUST, 1927.(4) 


Light Horse ae .. | 4,001 | Ordnance (including Armament 
Field Artillery ae .. | 5,755 ||  Artificers) oe dis 268 
Garrison Artillery .. 3 2,582 || Survey Section (Engineers) .. 14 
Field Engineers 7 ae 2,600 || R.A.E. (Works Section) 00 19 
Signallers .. ay. i 1,697 || Royal Military College (Cadets) | 75 
Fortress Engineers .. ei 369 || Provost Staff a from 15 
Infantry .. Bi ,. | 22,633 || Legal Department .. ys 36 
Army Service Corps .. a 1,946 || Intelligence Section G.S. ae 13 
Army Medical Corps .. BE 1,529 || Engineer and Railway Staff 
Army Veterinary Corps ae ee LOS Corps 3 2 59 
Australian Instructional Corps .. 592 ———— 
Staff Corps .. ae St, ~ 233 Grand Total .. .. | 44,635 
! 


(4) Excluding civilian staff. - 

(c) Classification of Land Forces. The following table shows the strength of the 
land forces in each State, classified according to nature of service, on the Ist August, 
1927 :— 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAND FORCES,(a) ACTIVE AND RESERVE LISTS, 
Ist AUGUST, 1927. 


ar| ade | ary lr | air] ais 

Army | Military | Military litary | Military ry ry 
Branch of Service. Head- | District.| District.) District.) District.] District.] District. Total. 

quarters.| (Qld.) |(N.S.W.)) (Vie.) (8. Aus.)|\(W. Aus.)} (Tas.) 
Permanently employed .. | (}) 181 145 645 504 89 124 62 1,748 
Citizen soidiers R a of ) 10 4,963 16,588 | 13,648 4,027 2,362 1,289 42,887 
Unattached List of Officers bd 41 113 94 33 42 23 346 
Reserve of Officers oi ne 1,073 2,933 2,881 762 568 802 8,519 
Chaplains an fu Us 50 125 112 85 27 20 376 
Total .. i 198 | 6,272 | 20,402 | 17,289} 4,046 | 3,123 | 1,696 | 53,876 


(a) Excluding civilian staff. (b) Including cadets at Royal Military College of Australia and Staff 
Corps Officers stationed abroad and training with other Commonwealth Departments. 
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(d) Numbers Serving under Compulsory Provisions, (1) General. The following: 
tables show the numbers registered and training under the compulsory system, dis- 
tinguishing Citizen Forces and Senior Cadets. 

(2) Citizen Forces 1906, 1907, and 1908 Quotas. Registrations under these quotas. 
at the 30th June, 1927, are given hereunder. 


Military Formations and Districts. | 1908 Quota. | 1907 Quota. | 1906 Quota. Tetal. 
| =A 

Ist Division Be ae aria: 3,930 4,296 4,783 13,069 
a Division ts ye sé 7,446 7,885 7,681 23,022 
3rd Division «eee A sa 5,467 5,725 5,707 16,899 
4th Division Sid bs * I 3,152 3,503 3,631 10,286 
11th Mixed Brigade eG | 4,084 4,264 4,212 12,560 
Field Troops, 4th M.D. ns = 2,998 2,834 2,950 8,782 
Field Troops, 5th M.D. Si Ee 1,759 1,925 1,777 5,461 
Field Troops, 6th M.D. aie = 1,052 1,101 1,163 3,316 
5th District Base .. ye 1 39 1 a 40 . 

Total oe ¥ = | 29,927 31,534 | 31,914 | 93,375 


(3) Registrations, 1901 to 1905 Quotas. Figures relating to these quotas have been 
included in the next table :-— 


CITIZEN FORCES.—REGISTRATIONS, QUOTAS NOT IN TRAINING (1901 TO 1905 
QUOTAS), AT 30th JUNE, 1927.(a) 


Total Registrations in Training Areas. 


Military Districts, | Total. 
Quota, Quota, Quota, Quota, Quota, 
1901. | 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
| | | ; 
let kd “i .. | 4,453 | 4,260| 3,673 | 4,154 | 4163 | 20,703 
2nd oud Be = 9,970 | 10,451 | 10,968 | 12,052 | 11,962 , 55,403 
3rd Oc < a 7,390 7,248 | 8,359 9,340 9,354 | 41691 
4th 5c fe 3c 2,878 | 2,805; 2,874 3,261 | 2,868 | 14,686 
5th Oe as Ss 1,244 | 1,347 1,989 | 2,095 | 2,026 | 8701 
6th x .. | 1,222} 1,188 | 1,204 | 1,300 | 1,204 | 6,201 
Total che we || edge | 27,292 | 29,067 | 32,202 | 31,667 147,385 


er (a) Latest particulars. available, as no training is required of these quotas. 


(4) Exemptions and Missing Trainees. Particulars for the 1906, 1907, and 1908S. | 
quotas are given hereunder :-— ) 


CITIZEN FORCES.—EXEMPTIONS AND MISSING TRAINEES, QUOTAS IN TRAINING 
(1996, 1907, AND 1908 QUOTAS), 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Exemptions, eee 
Military Formations and Districts. ‘2 : a 1908 1907, 
1908 1907 | 1906 ~ \ 
) Quota. Quota. Quota. Total. on Fi, 
Z Las ge Wl Se nay : Z : a= 
Ist Division Lf eS 1,981 2,593 2,708 7,282 182 
2nd Division ts on vid 4,489 5,058 4,924 | 14,471 408 
3rd_ Division 2,765 3,032 2,960 8,757 671 
4th Division Se a cs 1,813 2,144 2,238 6,195 332 
11th Mixed Brigade xa 50 2,692 3,059 3,067 8,818 94 
Field Troops, 4th M.D. .. ie AL) ety FOU 1,687 1,867 5,315 cise 
Field Troops, 5th M.D. .. a 1,125 1,237 1,222 3,584 14 
Field Troops, 6th M.D. .. cs 695 806 850 2,351 24 
5th District Base ae Sus 17 dl ee: 18 ste 
Total at. atape th ene 17,338 | 19,617 |. 19,836 | 56,791 1,798 
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(5) Senior Cadets—Registrations, etc. Registrations and numbers in training from the 
1909 to 1913 quotas at 380th June, 1927, are shown in the next table :— 


SENIOR CADETS.—REGISTRATIONS AND NUMBER ACTUALLY IN TRAINING, 
30th JUNE, 1927 (1909 TO 1913 QUOTAS). 


Number 

actually 

Total Registrations—Senior Cadets. Training 

—Senior 

Military Formations and / Cadets. 
Districts. | 


1909 
Quota. 


1912 1911 1910 1909 


Quota. | Quota. | Quota. | Quota. Total. 


© 
Bg 
3 
= 
ra 


=e = 


1st Division .. | 3,279 | 3,381 | 3,428 | 3,302 | 3.276 | 13,387 2,187 
2nd Division are .. | 5,145 | 5,512 | 6,338 | 6,069 | 6,074 | 23,993 3,506 
3rd Division abe .. | 4,567 |} 4,948 | 4,598 | 4,813 | 4,782 | 19,141 3,092 
4th Division ar Dead 21S) (255384 QW671 | 2.267) 2.213416 93679 1,312 
Field Troops, 4th M.D. .. | 2,294 | 2,354 | 2,486 | 2,295 | 2,243 | 9,378 1,268 
llth Mixed Brigade .. | 2,362} 3,078} 2,891 | 3,226 | 3,195 | 12,390 1,493 


Field Troops, 6th M.D. .. 761 955 854 702} 591] 3,102 290 

Field Troops, 5th M.D. .. Et) E332 (4,507) £393 | 1,345 5,577 681 

5th District Base : 52 40 | 39 43 29 151 23 
| ; 

Total. _. | 22,158 | 24,138 | 24,812 | 24,100 | 23,748 | 96,798 | 13,852 


(6) Senior Cadets—Ezemptions and Missing Trainees, Figures regarding these at 
30th June, 1927, are shown below :— 


SENIOR CADETS.—EXEMPTIONS AND MISSING TRAINEES, 30th JUNE, 927. 


Exemptions, 30th June, 1927, 
+) =] = ai ies oe pine 
ati Districts. | | Trainees, 
Military Formations and Districts. | et ar a I ‘arn ae 
Quota Quota. | Quota. Quota. , 
‘ Lhe foe ty Ors 
lst Division ae 7° 22 | 32.4 885 1,056 1,995 55 
ond Division He x3 89 134 1,571 2,443 4,237 197 
3rd Division ais aga ie 34 se0 ||. p65 2,995 203 
4th Division bs noel 35 | 47 | 708 | 842 1,632 64 
Field Troops, 4th M.D. ae 16 59 818 954. 1,847 47 
11th Mixed Brigade 130 | 172 1,511 | 1,658 3,471 47 
Field Troops, 6th M.D... 44 19 | 265 | 285 613 29 
Field Troops, 5th M.D. seal 2 | 11 349 | 652 1,014 12 
5th District Base .. re el ed Ts 6 19 ¥: 
| — ar — 
Total Ne As | 355 | 498 7,509 9,461 17,823 654 


(7) Citizen Forces—M edical Examinations, The following table shows the results of 
examinations of the 1908 quota at 30th June, 1927 :— 
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CITIZEN FORCES.—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909 QUOTA, HALF-YEAR 
ENDED 30th JUNE, 1927. 


| 
| | 


| ; | Permanently | Unfit (other than 
| Fit. 4 | Unfil (A.MLR. 369). | those under 
| Number of A.M.R. 369). 
Milftary Formations and | Hxamina- 
Districts. | ea ae : 
pep : | Number. Petites, | Number. eeeaee . Number. | Pecos 
| | 
Ist Division zs F779 |. LOT Fld | 226") 4059 778 28-0 
2nd Division seg 4,732 | 3,169 67°0 | 28 0°6 1,535 32°4 
3rd Division sera 4,176 | 2,867 | 68°7 51 1-2 1,258 30°1 
4th Division sen 1,611 | 1,206 74°9 13 | 0°8 392 24°3 
Field Troops, 4th M.D. L863 -| 2,156 |. 62-1 S| 04 699 37°5 
11th Mixed Brigade .. | 2,022 1,470 io°7 ] 2064 3:0 3 532 26°3 
Field Troops, 6th M.D. | 399 | Ase ESO A lar G64 sb ) 109 27°3 
Field Troops, 5th M.D. 872 687 78°8 1 o-l | TSA iWeb 
5th District Base .. | 22 | 22 | 100-0 Bot ee | ease . 
| | j 
—| | | | a 
Total ts | 18,476 | 12,836 69°5 | 153 | 0's | 5,487 29°7 


(v) Administration and Instruction. The staff provided for the administration and 
training of the various arms consists of 233 officers (Staif Corps), 60 quartermasters, and 
540 warrant and non-commissioned officers (Australian Instructional Corps). 


(vi) Royal Military College, Duntroon. This College was established at Duntroon 
in the Federal Capital Territory for the purpose of providing trained officers for the 
permanent forces. Admission is by open competitive examination, a definite number 
of vacancies. being allotted to each State on a population basis. Further particulars 
respecting the College are given on page 915 of Official Year Book No. 15. On Ist 
February, 1928, the staff numbered 34—military, 22; and civil, 12. The cadets in 
training at the same date numbered 72. 


(vii) Railways and Defence. A War Railway Council, consisting of military and 
railway officers, was instituted in 1911. Its chief duties are to furnish advice and 
information regarding railway transport for military purposes, and to secure co-operation 
between the Defence Department and the Railway Departments im regard to concentra- 
tion and mobilization of troops. To prevent delay in the transport of troops, particularly - 
that caused by the transhipment of baggage and implements of war, the Council has 
recommended the adoption of a uniform railway gauge on lines linking up the States’ 
capitals. An Engineer and Railway Staff Corps has been instituted, and numbered 59 


officers on Ist August, 1927. Fuller details will be found in Official Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 1070-1. 


(viii) Rifle Clubs. On the 30th June, 1927, there were 1,114 rifle clubs with 
a mombership of 38,253, and 77 miniature rifle clubs having a membership of 2,961. 


Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry, but do not undergo any 
systematic drill. 


The administration of rifle clubs is under the control of the Secretary for Defence, 
and rifle clubs do not form part of the military organization. Government grants however 
are made for the construction and maintenance of rifle ranges, etc., and 200 rounds of 
ammunition are issued free annually to each efficient member. 
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§ 2. Naval Defence. 


1. State Systems.—Information regarding naval defence systems prior to 1901 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1011, but considerations of space preclude 
its insertion in the present volume. 


2. The Present System.—(i) General. An outline of the development of Australian 
naval policy was given in Official Year Book No. 3, pp. 1060-61, and No. 12, p. 1012. 
Some account of the building of the Australian Fleet, the proposed and modified cost 
thereof, the compact with the Imperial Government, etc., appears in Official Year Book 
No. 15, pp. 921 et seg. Up-to the 30th June, 1927, the expenditure on .construction 
amounted to £10,102,543. ’ 

The Washington Conference of 1921 has had a marked effect on Naval Defence 
schemes, and all warship building and naval base construction were for a time sus- 
pended. ‘The Fleet personnel was reduced from 4,843 in 1921 to 3,500 in 1923, and the 
ships in commission were reduced from 25 to 13. H.M.A.S. Australia was sunk in 
accordance with the provisions of the Washington Treaty on 12th April, 1924. 

In 1925 the Commonwealth Government, however, decided to build two cruisers of 
10,000 tons (the maximum size at present allowed for new construction under the 
Washington Naval Treaties), two ocean-going submarines, and a seaplane-carrier. The 
order for the two cruisers, which have been named Australia and Canberra, was placed 
in Scotland. They will be commissioned in 1928, and H.M.A.S. Australia will become 
the Flagship of the Australian Squadron. The two submarines, which were built in 
England, sailed for Australia on 8th February, 1928. The seaplane-carrier (approx. 
6,000 tons), which is being built at Cockatoo Island Dockyard, Sydney, by the Common- 
wealth Shipping Board, was launched on 23rd February, 1928. 


To ensure closer co-operation with the Royal Navy, arrangements have been con- 
cluded with the Admiralty for the periodical exchange of a cruiser, thus giving an 
opportunity for Australian sailors to gain experience in fleet exercises on a large scale. 

The British Admiralty have, in addition, lent to the Royal Australian Navy the 
sloop Silvio, which was refitted in England as a surveying ship, and renamed H.M.A.S. 
Moresby. This vessel has been principally employed with H.M.A.S. Geraniwm in 
surveying the Great Barrier Reef. The Commonwealth Government has also entered 
into an agreement with the New South Wales Government whereby the latter, in con- 
sideration of the payment of a subsidy of £135,000, will construct at Walsh Island, 
Newcastle, a floating dock capable of lifting 15,000 tons. This dock will be capable 
of docking the new 10,000-ton cruisers. 


(ii) Naval College. A naval college was established at Geelong in 1913, and was 
transferred in 1915 to Captain’s Point, Jervis Bay, New South Wales. The course is 
similar to that carried out in naval colleges in England. In February, 1928, there were 
53 cadet midshipmen under training. A boy who reaches the age of thirteen years 
during the calendar year in which the entrance examination is held is eligible to 
compete, provided he is the son of natural-born or naturalized British subjects. From 
amongst those qualified the selection committee chooses the number required. The 
Commonwealth Government bears the whole expense of uniforms, victualling, travelling, 
as well as that of the educational course. Altogether 153 officers who have passed 
through the College are now serving with the Fleet. 


(ili) Training Establishments. Owing to the heavy cost of maintenanco H.M.A.S8. 
Tingira, which was commissioned as a training ship, was paid off on 80th June, 1927, 
and subsequently sold by public tender, For tho time being seamen recruits from 17 to 
21 years of age will receive their preliminary training at the Naval Depot, Westernport, 
where, in addition to the new entry school, instruction is given in Gunnery and Torpedo, 
Signals and Wireless Telegraphy, Engineering, ete. It is intended to establish a Naval 
Training School at Geelong. 


(iv) The Naval Station. A description of the limits of the Australian Naval Station 
is contained in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 608-9), but lack 
of space precludes its repetition in the present issue, The limits have recently been 
altered slightly. 
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(v) Vessels. A list of the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy is given hereunder. 


SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, JANUARY, 1928. 
uth WM ; | 


Vessel. Description. | Rieecsuee Power. 
eo en 7 
| Tons. | H.P. 

Adelaide .. .. | Cruiser ; “ “a 5,500 25,000 
Albatross (a) .. | Seaplane Carrier “ - 6,000 12,000 
Anzac a .. | Flotilla Leader .- 5 ube 1,660 | 36,000 
Austraha .. .. | Cruiser me oi se be 10,000 80,000 
Brisbane .. are - es ae ae | 5,400 | 25,000 
Canberra (building) .. 4 - | 10,000 | 80,000 
Cerberus .. .. | Motor-boat ne a ae 61 220 
Penguin .. .. | Depot Ship ae As Pe 5,880 12,500 
Geranium .. .. | Sloop -. a rs a 1,250 | 2,000 
Huon ae .. | Destroyer oe Be | 700 | 11,300 
Mallow ae = 4) |) SLOOpE jx as ex aay 1,200 — 1,800 
Marguerite .. os spit ieys Be cae 1,250 2,200 
Melbourne .. .. | Cruiser Bi Bs ot 5,400 | 25,000 
Moresby .. Me) ISLOOD wee fe ne al 1,320 | 2,500 ~ 
Oxley bi .. | Submarine oe oe8 --.| 1,400 | dig 
Otway 216 A An ae Ae ony - = 
Parramatta .. | Destroyer =a ve anf 7 9,000 
Platypus .. .. | Depot Ship Es cd nae 3,460 3,060 
Stalwart .. .. | Destroyer Kes az Lert 1075 | 27,000 
Success Aes Erg es 73 ae — 1,075 27,000 
Swan 7 el ai " es sine 700 | 10,000 
Swordsman Saul a oe 3 a 1,075 27,000 
Sydney ba .. | Cruiser ae = -- | 5,400 ) 25,000 
Tasmania .. .. | Destroyer re st ie] 1,075 | 27,000 
Tattoo an An rr se ee | 1,075 27,000 
Torrens oa a = aca are 700 10,000 
Warrego .. 2 aa a a Ed 700 9,000 
Yarra oe ey! 3 tas ae 4A 700 | 9,000 
Freer AUXILIARTES— | ; 

Biloela .. .. | Fleet Collier and Oiler .. x 5,700 | 2,300 

Kurumba .. | Fleet Oiler et “Fs nnn 3,970 | = 


| 
! 


(a) “Launch ed 2 23 rd] Febris ary, 1928. 


(vi) Naval Forces. Besides the sea-going forces, there is a R-A.N. Reserve, which 
is composed of Citizen Naval Trainees. The personnel of the sea-going forces, which 
was originally largely composed of Imperial officers and men, is now more than 90 per 
cent, Australian. To facilitate the training of the Naval Reserve, destroyers (River 
Class) which are held in reserve have been stationed in various training districts 
throughout Australia. The strength of the naval forces is given hereunder. 


STRENGTH OF NAVAL FORCES (PERMANENT AND RESERVES), 
[5th JANUARY, 1928. 


Numbers Borne. 


Description of Force. = 
Tn 


Training, Olicers. Men. 
{ 

Royal Australian Navy (Sea-going) of tna ie 454 4,639 
Royal Australian Naval Auxiliary Services eae Bee 42 180 
Cadet Midshipmen undergoing training at R.A.N, College i ia) 5c 
Royal Australian Naval Reserve (Sea- going) < ee ees et I aK 
Royal Australian Fleet Reserve ee av “I *: =f 100 
Royal Australian Naval Reserve on o% S 234 | 5,723 
Royal Australian Naval Volunteer Reserve a ce Ss 38 20 


Va 
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§ 3. Air Defence. 


; 1. General.—A statement in regard to the preliminary steps taken in connexion 
with the development of air defence will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 610. 


The Royal Australian Air Force is administered by a Board consisting of two 
Air Force members and a Finance member. To this Force is entrusted the air 
defeuce of Australia, the training of personnel for co-operation with the naval and 
military forces, and the refresher training of pilots engaging in civil aviation. The 
present establishment of the Force includes the following units :—(a) Head-Quarters 
Royal Australian Air Force, with representation at the Air Ministry in London; 
(6) A Flying Training School; (c) A Stores Depot; (d) Two composite squadrons and 
one flight; and (e) an Experimental Section. 


2. Establishment.—The present approved establishment of the Permanent Air 
Force is 110 officers and 860 airmen, and of the Citizen Air Force, 54 officers and 285 
airmen. 


3. Aerial Routes.—Aerodromes and Alighting Sites have been prepared between the 
eapital cities and on certain parts of the coast for service and civil purposes. The total 
number prepared to date is 164. 


4. Civil Aviation.—Details regarding the formation and activities of the Civil 
Aviation Department will be found in Chapter VII., Section D. Aircraft. 


§ 4. Expenditure on Defence. 


1. Expenditure, 1901-2 to 1928-29.—The following table shows Defence expenditure 
in 1901-2 and during each of the last five years. Details of the expenditure of the 
Defence Department and the cost of the war and repatriation are given in Chapter 
VIII.— Finance. 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE.—AUSTRALIA, 1901-2 AND 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


/ Naval. Military. Air. | 
ah tea in | | l Special | oe 
| Under | Under | | Under | Defence Expendi- 
Year. | Ordinary; Total | Ordinary, Total Ordinary Total. | Pro- Sars 
P ‘Votes and| Naval. |Votes and) Military. |Votes and) Air. | vision. (a) (b) 
| Appro- | (a) | Appro- | (a) Appro- | (a) | 
| priations. priations. priations. | 
{ | | 
| ese eiis b 4 
“ee ae Se ie | | ; 
8,819} 178,819 777,620 780,260 ; Pik | Ae 959,079 
1oe4-36 (b) = | 2,016,404 2,219,566) 1,551,524 31,324,012 216,544) 284,623) 988,140 34,816,341 
1925-26 (b) .. | 2,136,113) 2,390,500 1,587,550, 31,214,009 281,164! 425,536) 3,742,745 37,772,790 
1926-27 (b) .. | 2,212,716) 2,575,410 1,593,309} 31,679,561 434,805 591,355 996,729 35,843,055 
1927-28 (b) .. | 2,152,217) 2,300,558 1,605,429 31,556,419 428,173 544,287) 4,215,911 38,617,175 
4928-29 (bd) (esti- | 2,113,657 2,356,557| 1,605,254 33,367,064 464,306 season 1,000,000] 37,304,027 
mated) | we | > om 


(a) During the war years and subsequently, war expenditure and war expenditure on works included 
in total. (6) Not ineluding War Gratuity (see p. 593). 


Norg.—In the year 1900-1 the approximate Defence Expenditure by the States was— 


Ordinary Services .. a me .. £800.000 
Works, Arms, Equipment, etc. < e 200,000 


Total rt i _. £1,000,000 
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§ 5. Munitions Supply. 


1. General.—A statement dealing with the powers and functions of the Munitions 
Supply Board is given on p. 612 of Official Year Book No. 18, but limits of space preclude 
its repetition in the present volume. 


2. Factories.—(1) General. The Explosives ‘Factories at Maribyrnong, Victoria, 
which manufacture explosives for cartridges and artillery ammunition, were established 
in 1911. The staff at 30th June, 1927, numbered 131. 


The Acetate of Lime Factory, established at Bulimba, Brisbane, in September, 
1918, provides acetate of lime (a raw material used in the manufacture of acetone) and is 
now being held in reserve. Employees at 30th June, 1927, numbered 5. 


The Clothing Factory at Melbourne, Victoria, which had a staff of 249 employees on 
30th June, 1927, commenced output in July, 1912, and since that date has been able to 
supply the whole of the uniform clothing required for the Defence forces, and the Post- 
master-General’s Department. It also supplies clothing required by State Departments 
and local public bodies. 


The Small Arms Factory at Lithgow, New South Wales, which was opened on Ist 
June, 1912, and delivered the first instalment of Australian arms in May, 1913, had on 
its pay roll on 30th June, 1927, 348 employees. Rifles are being produced, and the 
manufacture of pistols and machine guns has been undertaken. 


On lst January, 1921, by virtue of an agreement with the Colonial Ammunition 
Company Limited, the Defence Department entered into possession on lease of the 
Company’s works at Footscray, Victoria, but on Ist January, 1927, they were purchased 
by the Commonwealth Government for the manufacture of rifle and pistol ammunition. 
The works are known as the Defence Small Arms Ammunition Factory, and the staff 
at 30th June, 1927, numbered 272. 


(ii) Expenditure on Factories. The expenditure up to 30th June, 1927, on lands 
buildings, machinery and plant, factory fittings and furniture in connexion with the 
factories now in operation was approximately as follows:—Small Arms Factory, 
£612,076 ; Explosives Factories, £567,352; Clothing Factory, £40,583; Acetate of Lime 
Factory, £160,360. 


§ 6. Remount Depot. 


Information in regard to the establishment of this branch of activity is contained in 
previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, p. 613). When war was declared 
in 1914 little difficulty was experienced by the Remount Service in coping with the 
‘enormous task of obtaining and training horses for the mounted units of the A.I.F. and 
in providing for the shipment of horses to Egypt and India as required. 


§ 7. Australian. Contingents. 


1. General.—tIn previous issues of the Year Book an account was given of the 
composition, etc., of the Australian contingents despatched for service in the New 
Zealand and Sudan Campaigns, in South Africa, China, and the Great War of 1914-18 
(see Official Year Book No, 12, pp. 1019 et seq). 


2. Australian Troops (Great War).—-Particulars of the enlistments, casualties, 
honours and decorations won, and engagements of the Australian Imperial Force during 
the Great War were given in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 628 ef seg. Limits of space 
however, preclude the repetition of this information in the present volume. : 
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§ 8. War Gratuity. 


Reference was made in preceding Year Books (see No. 15, p. 930) to the bonus 
payable in accordance with the War Gratuity Acts of 1920 as a war service gratuity to 
soldiers and sailors who served in the Great War. Owing to limitations of space ‘this 
information cannot be repeated, but it may be noted that the gratuity was paid in 
Treasury bonds, maturing not later than 31st May, 1924, and bearing interest at 5} per 
cent. In necessitous cases payment was made in cash when desired by the person 
entitled. The first gratuities were made available about the beginning of June, 1920. 
The gratuities numbered 360,000, and the total amount paid was £27,424,317. 


§ 9. Special Defence Legislation. 


Information regarding special defence legislation enacted by the Commonwealth 
Government during the War was given in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 930. It may 
be pointed out here that the War Precautions Act Repeal Act of 1920 repealed the 
Act 1914-18, but a limited number of matters dealt with under the original Act are 
now provided for under the War Precautions Act Repeal Act of 1920 or by regulations 
made thereunder. 


§ 10. Repatriation. 


1. General.—An outline of the activities leading up to the formation of the 
Commonwealth Department of Repatriation was given in Official Year Book No. 15, 
p. 931, but limits of space preclude its repetition in the present volume. Some account 
was given also in the Year Book referred to, and in subsequent issues, of the policy and 
activities of the Department generally, while detailed information was incorporated in 
regard to such matters as sustenance rates and pensions to soldiers and dependents. (See 
Official Year Book 17, pp. 598 to 601.) 

The main activities of the Repatriation Commission at 30th June, 1927, were 
confined to the grant, review and assessment of war pensions, medical treatment, the 
provision and renewal of artificial limbs and surgical aids, the grant and review of living 
allowances, and the administration of the Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. 


2. Pensions.—The pensions in force on the 30th June, 1927, numbered 259,821 
and the amount expended thereon during the twelve months ending 30th June, 1927, 
wag £7,477,096. 


3. Summary of Activities.—The following is a summary of the work of the Depart- 
ment from 8th April, 1918, to 30th June, 1927 :— i 

(i) Employment. Number of applications, 249,659; number of positions filled, 
132,316. : 

(ii) Vocational Training. Number of:men completed” training, 26,473; number in 
training, 578. 

(iii) Assistance other than Vocational! Training and Employment. Applications 
received, 680,284 ; applications approved, 594,575. 

(iv) Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. From the inauguration of the scheme 
in February, 1921, up to 30th June, 1927, 9,389 applications for assistance had been 
received, Of these 8,246 had been approved, of which 2,236 recipients of the benefits 
had completed their training, 4,994 were undergoing training, 54 applications were pending, 
and the remainder had been refused or withdrawn, 

It is estimated that the scheme will involve an outlay of £1,250,000, of which the 
Commonwealth has undertaken to provide £800,000, while it is hoped that the balance 
will be forthcoming from private and public funds and benefactions. Up to 30th 
June, 1927, the expenditure was £580,177. 

(v) Assistance Granted. The total expenditure incurred during the period 8th 
April, 1918, to 30th June, 1927, was £15,467,567, of which £8,933,228 represented 
gifts, £1,672,042 loan, and £4,862,297 general expenditure. Of the total the largest 
amounts were absorbed by vocational training, with £5 millions, and expenses of 
providing employment, £2} millions. 

0.6034.—20 
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(vi) Medical Treatment. At 30th June, 1927, there were 1,461 in-patients and 
4,982 out-patients receiving medical treatment. The expenditure to this date was 
£3,749,015. : 


4. Settlement of Soldiers on the Land.—At the Premiers’ Conference in Melbourne 
in 1917 it was agreed that the States should undertake the work of settling on the land 
returned soldiers and munition and war workers, but that the Commonwealth should 
finance them for this purpose. 


The original arrangement provided that the Commonwealth should take the 
responsibility of finding up to £500 per settler as working capital for improvements, 
implements, seed, etc., an amount which was subsequently increased to £625 per settler, 
together with £375 per settler for resumptions and works incidental to land settlement 
approved by the Commonwealth. Particulars of the advances to the States are shown 
in the following table :— 


ADVANCES TO STATES FOR SOLDIER SETTLEMENT, AT 30th JUNE, 1927. 


j | | | 
‘ No.of | Advances = / sarees | ieee 
: | i i | outstanding 
ee Rel ‘yon, «| «1926-27. | June, 1927. | 30.627. 
nee: | : a : 
; No. | £ £ ede £ 
New South Wales ee 8,405 | 12,254,191 i | 9,826,203 9,805,984 
Victoria. . ae an 11,000 | 15,708,514 | = /11,968,176 11,794,075 
Queensland ae .. | 3,898 | 3,290,789 ins 2,717,697 2,700,583 
South Australia .. a 5,000 | 6,265,471 fa 2,857,780 2,833,005 
Western Australia et 5,186 | 6,278,750 | so | 5,463,782 | 5,431,202 
Tasmania Ba ie 2,821 | 3,621,234 | 2) | 2,168,303 2,129,563 
| 
——}——_--} | 
Total 40 36,310 | 47,318,949 | a 35,001,941 | 34,694,412 


Prior to the occupancy of the land, the Repatriation Department was empowered 
to pay sustenance for a limited period, subject to certain conditions, also for 6 months 
during the first 2 years of occupancy while awaiting production. 


5. Conspectus of State Laws affecting Settlement of Returned Soldiers on the Land.— 
In Official Year Book No. 13, pp. 1018 e¢ seq., will be found a table giving particulars of 
the laws of the various States relating to returned soldiers’ land settlement. 

Later modifications have been made with a view to simplifying procedure and 
liberalizing the conditions under which holdings may be acquired. 


§ 11. War Service Homes. 


The operations of the War Service Homes Commission at 31st December, 1927, may 
be briefly set out as follows :—31,772 applications involving advances amounting to 
approximately £22,172,583 had been approved; 17,267 houses had been completed ; 
29 applicants had been assisted to complete or enlarge dwelling-houses partly owned ; 
761 houses were in course of construction; and 341 building applications had been 
approved in respect of which building operations had not been commenced. 


In addition, the Commission had purchased on behalf of eligible applicants 12,368 
already-existing properties, and had taken over mortgages existing on 2,137 dwelling- 
houses, and 3,346 transfers were approved. In a number of cases, however, actual 
settlement and transfer had not taken place. Applications in respect of 14 completed 
houses had not, however, been definitely approved, but pending this action the majority 
of the houses are occupied by the applicants under a weekly tenancy agreement. : 


The foregoing figures include the operations of the State Bank of South Australia 
and the State Savings Bank of Victoria, which are now carrying out the provisions of 
the War’ Service Homes Act in their respective States, the Commonwealth’s obligations 


being to make available to the Government in each State as a loan the funds required 
for the purpose. 


+ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
A. GENERAL 


1, Classification.—The Territories of, or under the control of, the Commonwealth 
are of three classes— 


(a) Territories originally parts of the States which have been surrendered by the 
States to the Commonwealth. These are the Northern Territory (formerly 
part of the State of South Australia) and the Federal Capital Territory 
(formerly part of the State of New South Wales). 

(6) Territories, not parts of States, which have been placed under the authority 
of the Commonwealth by Order in Council under section 122 of the 
Constitution. These are Papua and Norfolk Island. 

(c) Territories which have been placed under the administration of the Common- 
wealth by Mandate issued by the League of Nations. These -are the 
Territory of New Guinea and (administered in conjunction with the British 
and New Zealand Governments) Nauru. 


The Territories in class (a) only are parts of the Commonwealth. 


2. Forms of Executive Government.—The Territories differ in their forms of Govern- 
ment. Papua is administered by a J.ieutenant-Governor and a nominated Executive 
Council, who, except in matters of high policy and in certain matters prescribed by law, 
are not controlled by the Commonwealth Government, Norfolk Island and the Territory 
of New Guinea are each under an Administrator who is controlled by the Commonwealth 
Government; and in each of these Territories there is an Advisory Council. The 
Northern Australia Act 1926 divided the Northern Territory into two parts, one com- 
prising the area north of the 20th parallel of south latitude, and the other the area south 
of that line. The Act provided for a Government Resident in each part and for a 
Development Commission directly under the Minister for Home and Territories. In the 
Federal Capital Territory some local institutions under the law of New South Wales 
continue, otherwise the Federal Capital Commission has definite responsibilities in 
regard to the government. In Nauru the Executive Government is vested in an 
Administrator who is subject only te the general control of the Government controlling 
the Administration. 


3. Legislative Power.—The laws of the Parliament of the Commonwealth are in 
force in the Territories which are parts of the Commonwealth, but are not applicable to 
the Territories not parts of the Commonwealth, unless expressly extended thereto. : 

In Papua, there is a nominated Legislative Council, which has full power of legislation, 
subject to the assent of the Governor-General. In New Guinea, the Northern Territory, 
Norfolk Island and the Federal Capital Territory, there are no Legislative Councils, and 
Ordinances are made for these Territories by the Governor-General, subject to such Acta 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth as are in force there. 

In Nauru the legislative power is vested in the Administrator, subject to instructions 
from the Governments controlling the Administration. 


4. Laws.—In the Northern Territory, Papua and Norfolk Island, the laws existing 
at the dates when these territories came under the control of the Commonwealth have 
remained in force, subject to later legislation by or under the authority of the Common- 
wealth Parliament; in the Federal Capital Territory there still remain in force some of 
the laws of the State of New South Wales ; in New Guinea, the former German law was 
repealed at the date of the establishment of civil government. 

Three volumes containing the “ Statute Law of the Territory of Papua ” in force on 
31st December, 1916, were published by the Government Printer, Port Moresby, in 1918 
and 1919; subsequent Ordinances and the regulations under Acts and Ordinances are 
published in the Government Gazette of Papua and in annual volumes. The South Aus- 
tralian statutes in force in the Northern Territory will be found in the collected editions 
and annual volumes of the State of South Australia: Ordinances made by the Governor- 
General are published in the Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, and regulations under 
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Ordinances in the Northern Territory Gazette. The laws in force in Norfolk Island at 
the time of its coming under the control of the Commonwealth were collected in the New 
South Wales Government Gazette of 24th December, 1913, and printed separately as “ The 
Consolidated Laws of Norfolk Island”; Ordinances made by the Governor-General 
and regulations made by the Administrator, dre published in the Commonwealth of 
Australia Gazette. Ordinances made by the Governor-General for the Federal Capital 
Territory are published in the Commonwealth of Australia Gazette. Ordinances made 
by the Governor-General for the Territory of New Guinea are published in the Common- 
wealth of Australia Gazette, and regulations made by the Administrator in the New Guinea 
Gazette; the statute law in force in New Guinea on 31st December, 1925, has been pub- 
lished as Vols. I-IV. of ‘“‘ Laws of the Territory of New Guinea,” and subsequent 
Ordinances and regulations are collected in annual volumes. Ordinances made by the 
Administrator of Nauru, are promulgated locally and are printed in the annual report 
to the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru. 


5. Finances.—Papua is autonomous in its finances, but receives an annual grant 
from the Commonwealth Government. The Administration of the Northern Territory is 
maintained by the Commonwealth Government; a grant is made towards the expenses 
of administration of Norfolk Island, but taxes are raised locally which meet part of the 
expenditure; expenditure in the Federal Capital Territory is defrayed by the Com- 
monwealth ; New Guinea has its own budget, and the local revenues have hitherto been 
sufficient to maintain the Administration ; Nauru is self-supporting. 


The sum expended by the Commonwealth Parliament in 1926-27 on the Territories 
outside the Commonwealth was £82,572, exclusive of £53,092 for mail services to these 
_ Territories and to other islands im the Pacific. 


B. THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


§ 1. Area and Population. 


1. Introductory.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th 
meridian in 1827, the Northern Territory was incorporated in that colony (see Chapter I.), 
and in 1863 was annexed by Royal Letters Patent to the province of South Australia. 


" With the adjacent islands, it was transferred to the Commonwealth on Ist January, 
1911, : 


2. Area and Boundaries.—The total area of the Territory is 523,620 square miles, 
or 335,116,800 acres. Its length from north to south is about 900 miles, while its 
breadth from east to west is 560 miles. Its eastern boundary, dividing it from 
Queensland, is the 138th meridian of east longitude ; and its western boundary, separating 
it from Western Australia, the 129th meridian. Its southern boundary is the 26th paralle} 
of south latitude, dividing it from South Australia. The northern boundary is the coast 
line of those parts of the Indian Ocean known as the Timor and Arafura Seas. Near 
the mouth of the Wentworth River, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, the coast line is met by 
the eastern boundary; at Cape Domett, near Cambridge Gulf, the western boundary 


cuts the northern coast line. The Jength of coast line is about 1,040 miles, or 503 square 
miles of area to one mile of coast line. 


3. Population,.—(i) Zuropeans. The problem of increasing the European population 
of the Northern Territory is one of considerable difficulty. Its solution will, of course, 
depend on the economic development of the country, and past experience tends to show 
that the task of developing its resources will involve large expenditure. At the Census 
taken in 1881 there were only 670 Europeans in the Territory. The total increased slowly, 
reaching its maximum in 1919 with 3,767 persons. Owing mainly to the closing down of 
the meat works at Darwin a decline then took place, and at the Census taken in 1921 the 


eae population had decreased to 2,459, while on 30th June, 1927, it was approximately 
2,800. . 


ee EEE ee 
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(ii) Asiatics. With the exception of a few Japanese, Filipinos and others, the Asiatics 
in the Northern Territory consist mainly of Chinese. The South Australian Government 
introduced 200 Chinese in the early seventies to assist in the promotion of agriculture, 
while the discovery of gold resulted in many others coming on their own account. Their 
numbers increased considerably in connexion with the construction of the railway from 


’ Darwin to Pine Creek, in 1887-88, and there were at that time upwards of 4,000 Chinese 


in the Territory. The total gradually dwindled thereafter, and the number at the Census 
of 1921 was only 722. The total number of al] non-European persons (excluding Aborigi- 
nals), is approximately 1,050. 


(iii) Total Population. The highest recorded population of all races, except aborigi- 
nals, was 7,533 in 1888, while at the end of 1927 it was 4,361. The estimated 
population for the last five years is given in the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—POPULATION (EXCLUSIVE OF ABORIGINALS), 
1923 TO 1927. 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1923 i ae 2,527 1,028 _ 8,555 
1924 <n ‘, 2,538 1,059 3,597 
1925 i2 ss 2,550 1,106 3,656 
1926 aie An 2,773 1,125 3,898 
1927 oe are 3,137 1,224 4,361 


The Census population (4th April, 1921) was 2,821 males, 1,046 females, total, 
3,867. 


(iv) Movement of Population. The following is a summary of movement of 
population in 1927 (excluding overland migration) :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, 1927. 


Immigration .. | 1,163 || Emigration .. | 692 || Excess of immi- 
Births .. 32 68 Deaths Ae 76 gration over 
emigration .. | 471 
Excess of births 
over deaths .. —8 
Increase .. | 1,231 Decrease v8 768 Net Increase... 463 


The immigration and emigration of the Territory for the five years ending 1927 
are shown in the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—MIGRATION, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year. j Immigration. Emigration. 
1923 me ae “st 438 468 
1924 oe as oe 496 467 
1925 ne he aes 567 611 
1926 re at is 731 498 
1927 A E ey 1,163 692 
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(v) The Aboriginals. A special article contributed by Dr. W. Ramsay-Smith on 
the subject of the Australian aboriginals, was incorporated in Year Book No. 3 (pp. 158- 
176). The chapter “ Population,” in Year Book No. 17, contained information regarding 
the number and distribution of aboriginals and the measures taken by the States (in the 
case of the Northern Territory, by the Commonwealth) to protect and preserve the 
aboriginals. In the Northern Territory large numbers of the aboriginals are still outside 
the influence of Europeans. At the last Census, 2,050 full-blood aboriginals, in the 
employ of whites or living in the vicinity of European settlements, were enumerated. Of 
these 1,184 were males and 866 females. The total number of full-blood aboriginals in 
the Territory at 30th June, 1927, was estimated at 20,258. ‘The greatest difficulty which 
confronts the. Administration in dealing with the natives is due to the circumstance 
that they are nomads, without fixed abode, merely wandering about hunting for native 
food within the limits of their tribal boundaries, and making no attempt at cultivation 
or other settled industry. In their natural state, compared with those of other tropical 
countries, the natives are very healthy, but in contact with new settlers, white or Chinese, 
they rapidly fall victims to disease, and to degradation from drink or opium. (See 
Chapter XXIV. Population, $8.3 hereinafter.) 


§ 2. Legislation and Administration. 


1. Transfer to Commonwealth.—(i) The Northern Territory Acceptance Act. 7k 
short historical sketch is given in Year Book No. 6, pp. 1113-4. On Ist January, 1911, 
the Territory was transferred by South Australia to the Commonwealth, upon terms 
previously agreed upon by the respective Cabinets, and ratified by the Commonwealth 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act (No. 20 of 1910). The terms were outlined in Official 
Year Book No. 15, page 940. : 


(ii) The South Australian Surrender Act. The State Act approved and ratified the 
agreement surrendering the Territory. 


2. Administration—(i) The Northern Territory (Administration) Act, 1910. The Act 
provided for the appointment of an Administrator and officials. South Australian laws 
were declared to continue in force as laws of the Territory, and certain Commonwealth 
Acts to apply. Power was given to the Governor-General to make Ordinances having 
the force of law. 


(ii) Northern Australia Act, 1926. Under this Act the Territory is divided into two 
parts separated by the 20th parallel of south latitude, each administered by a 
Government Resident, while, in addition, a Development Commission is provided. The 
above officers were appointed and took charge as from Ist March, 1927. 


(iii) Northern Territory Ordinances. In Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 619-20, a 
summary was given of the main provisions of the Ordinances passed up to June, 1924. 
For similar information regarding Ordinances passed during 1925, see Official Year Book 
No. 19, page 87; during 1926, No. 20, page 103; and during 1927, page 85, of this 
issue. 


3. Representation in Commonwealth Parliament.—The Northern Territory elects a 
member to the House of Representatives. He is not entitled to vote, but may take part 
in any debate in the House. (See Year Book No, 19, p. 563.) 


§ 3. Physiography. 


1. Tropical Nature of the Country—The Territory is within the torrid zone, 


with th i i i é : . 
mi ne wahaais of a strip 2} degrees wide, which lies south of the Tropic of 
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2. Contour and Physical Characteristics.—The low flat coast line seldom reaches 
a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl, and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1,000 miles is indented by bays and inlets, and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
estuaries. 


The principal features of the coast line are enumerated in Year Book No. 1, p. 66; 
the rivers in Year Book No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in Year Book No. 3, p. 67; the 
lakes in Year Book No. 4, p. 77; the islands in Year Book No. 5, pp. 71, 72, and the 
mineral springs in Year Book No. 6, p. 65. 


Inland, the country generally is destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a general rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are severa] mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trend. 


§ 4. Climate, Fauna and Flora. 


1. The Seasons.—There are two main climatic divisions—the wet season, November 
to April, and the dry season, May to October, with uniform and regular changes of 
weather. Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months. Fuller 
particulars will be found in Year Book No. 6, p. 1116. 


2. Fauna.—The ordinary types of native Australian fauna inhabit the Territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher T’heria are rare, but marsupials, birds, 
crocodiles, fresh-water tortoises, snakes (mostly non-venomous), and frogs abound. 
There are many varieties of freshwater fish and littoral mollusca. Butterflies and beetles 
are strongly represented. The white ant is a pest, anthills in the Territory sometimes 
attaining great dimensions. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, particularly 
in the wet season. Native fauna are in some cases protected. Buffalo formerly existed 
in large herds, but their numbers have been ‘greatly reduced by indiscriminate shooting in 
recent years. 


3. Flora.—The vegetation is North Australian in type, but a number of the forms 
belongs to the Malayan and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial 
value, but in the coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water’s 
edge. On the wide expanses of plain country in the interior there is little vegetation. 
The principal orders represented in the Territory are :—Huphorbiacee, Composite, 
Convolvulacee, Rubiacee, Goodenoviacee, Leguminose, Urticee. 


Fuller particulars regarding fauna and flora are given in Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 1116-7. 


§ 5, Production. 


1. Agriculture.—Up to the present agriculture has made little progress in the Territory, 
although it has been proved that rice, tobacco, coconuts, mangoes, bananas, cotton, 
various fodder plants, and peanuts can be successfully grown. Expense of harvesting 
is, at present, an obstacle to the economic production of rice, and until labour-saving 
machinery is procured it cannot be produced with profit. Some 5 miles from Darwin a 
coconut plantation, about six acres in area, is thriving, and at a small plantation at Shoal 
Bay the palms planted along the sea-shore are giving excellent results. There is a large 
stretch of first-class coconut land on the coast, but hitherto planting has not been 
attempted on a commercial scale. Cotton was planted in 1924 by settlers at Stapleten, 
Grove Hill, Daly Rivers, Pine Creek, and the Katherine, and there were experimental 
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plots at Mataranka, Borroloola, and on the lower Roper River. The smal] number of 
settlers and the difficulty in obtaining labour for picking militate against progress. 
Native labour is very uncertain, and the time of picking comes at a period of the year 
when the aboriginals can get plenty of native food. In 1926 only 40 acres were under 
cotton compared with 123 acres in 1925. The year 1927 shows a further decline. Peanuts 
have become the principal crop in the Northern Territory and, in spite of the unfavourable 
season, about 40 tons of nuts were harvested last season. 


2. Pastoral Industry.—The pastoral possibilities of certain parts of the Northern 
Territory were recognized at an early date, and in 1866 stock was brought into the 
Macdonnell Range country from South Australia. Six years later cattle were brought 
from Queensland to the northern parts of the Territory, and in 1879 Mr. Giles reached the 
Katherine River with 2,000 head of cattle and 12,000 sheep from South Australia. For 
various reasons sheep-raising did not succeed. The cattle industry progressed slowly, 
and the number of cattle on 3lst December, 1926, was about 863,600. A great impetus 
was given to this industry in 1917 by the opening of extensive meat works at Darwin. 
Unfortunately the works closed down in 1920, but they were partly reopened in 1925, 
and up to the Ist September of that year, when killing ceased, 9,600 head of cattle were 
treated. The number of cattle exported by land during the year 1926-27 was 12,295, 
compared with 19,329 during the previous year, and that of horses about 200. The 
cattle industry has been retarded by the ravages of ticks and by the difficulty of 
travelling stock through waterless country. These difficulties are, however, gradually 
being overcome, the former by the introduction of the practice of ‘‘ dipping,’ and the 
latter by adding to the number of wells on the various stock-routes and the creation of 
_ stock reserves. Horses thrive well, and in 1926 numbered about 43,000. Buffaloes 
thrive in the coastal districts, but their number has been greatly reduced by indis- 
criminate shooting for the sake of the hides, of which 9,309 were exported during 
1926-27. ' 


The estimated number of live stock in the Territory at various periods is given in 
the table hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—LIVE STOCK, 1910, 1915, AND 1921 TO 1926, 


: | 

Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. Camels. 

: he a a 1 Peruse OTs Pe = 

1910 .. << 24,509 513,383 57,240 996 we 
1916 .. Se 19,957 483,961 57,827 500 | ie ah 
je ere ae 39,565 568,031 6,349 452 19,385 | 494 
1023 eae $< 44,603 843,718 4,728 647 } 25,647 | 579 
1924 .. <0 45,059 855,285 6,914 1,000 30,000 1,000 
LS25 eer ve 46,380 970,342 8,030 382 21,859 452 
1926.0... eS 42,801 863,597 6,407 343 22,318 410 


t 


In addition there were in 1926, 1,062 donkeys and 413 mules. | 


3. Mining.—(i) General. Alluvial gold-digging in the Northern Territory com- 
menced in 1869, and up to the end of 1880 gold to the value of £79,022 had been produced. 
In 1881 the gold production reached its maximum, the value for that year being £111,945, 
During the following years it fluctuated considerably, but as long as the alluvial deposits 
lasted the output was satisfactory. In the transition period from alluvial to reef mining 
the industry declined considerably. The production of metals other than gold has 
suffered from vagaries of prices, and from the disadvantages of high cost of transport 
and of white labour. The year 1926-27 showed a decline from the previous year in all 
the principal metals except tin. In the case of gold the year’s production was the 
lowest on record, the value amounting to only £468. The average number of men 
engaged in the mining industry for the year 1926-27 was about 140, comprising 70. 
Europeans, about 55 Chinese, and the balance mostly aboriginals. 
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(ii) Mineral Production, The following table shows the total minera] production 
for the last five years :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


{ 
Total 
Year. Gold. | Tin Ore. | Wolfram. eet Ons. ig Mica, | vee 
Minerals. 
eee RO Lg ae = a 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1922-23 .. = 743 | 13,887 18 ae 30 1,926 | 16,612 
1923-24 .. me 3,270 | 12,855 ate sc 239 | 2,718 | 19,138 
1924-25... = 1,939 | 15,966 Sc 617 15 2,835 | 21,715 
1925-26 .. a 593 | 15,852 ws 447 60 | 2,132 | 19,085 
1926-27 .. oe 468 | 18,754 ate 379 ox 2,596 | 22,205 


(iii) Coal and Mineral Oil—Three licences for mineral] oil and coal licences 
were granted in 1926-27, and only five such licences, representing an area of 2,220 square 
miles, were in existence on 30th June, 1927. No boring for oil in the Territory is at 
present being undertaken. 


4. Pearl, Trepang, and Other Fisheries,—In 1884 mother-of-pearl shell was discovered 
in the harbour of Port Darwin. Difficulty in working, principally through heavy tides 
and muddy water, retarded the development of the industry for many years. During 
1926-27 nine boats were operating, employing 11 Japanese divers, about a dozen Japanese 
tenders, and 8 aboriginals. The year’s output was 63 tons, valued at £11,500. 
The territorial waters teem with fish, but the hope of establishing a salt and dried fish 
trade has not materialized. In the procuring of trepang, 5 boats and 6 persons, beside 
aboriginals, were engaged. 


§ 6. Land Tenure. 


A description of the system of land tenure in force in the Territory will be found in 
Chapter V.—Land Tenure and Settlement. 


§ 7. Commerce and Shipping. 


1. Trade.—No record is kept of the direction of trade between the Commonwealth 
States and Territories. The value of the direct oversea trade for 1901 and for each of the 
years 1922-23 to 1926-27 is given hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—VALUE OF DIRECT OVERSEA TRADE, 
1901 AND 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1901. 1922-23, | 1922-24. | 1024-26. | 1925-26, | 1926-27. 
5 F 4 é 3 i 36 gilt 
ae .. | 37,539 | 12,804 | 14,432 | 20,636 4,168 ; 
x ost a .. | 29,191 14,627 8,000 | 41,944 | 35,902 | 29,786 
Total .. | 66,730 | 27,431 | 22,432 | 62,580 | 70,070 | 66,600 


The principal items of overseas export in 1926-27 were cattle, £27,832 ; pearl-sheil, 
£700; hides, £43; trepang, £799 ; and fish, £126. 
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2. Shipping.—The Territory is dependent for its shipping facilities chiefly on the 
services of vessels trading between Sydney and Singapore. Other vessels make occasional 
visits, while a sixty-days’ service between Fremantle and Darwin is carried out by the 
 Koolinda,” belonging to the West Australian State Shipping Service. 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—SHIPPING, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| Arrivals. Departures. 

Period. | 1 j 
| No. of Vessels. Tonnage. No. of Vessels.| Tonnage. 

| 

Se a = ———— me | 
1922-23 A a ret 37 99,955 37 99,955 
1923-24 oe er ee 35 96,099 34 96,004 
1924-25 aS os Ce: 56 124,715 52 124,564 
1925-26 0 aa BS al 48 | 118,478 49 118,665 
1926-27 © a. a zap 50 | 126,765 50 | 126,999 


The foregoing figures are exclusive of particulars of coastwise shipping. During 
1926-27, 14 vessels of 1,144 tons net were entered as coastwise. 


§ 8. Internal Communication. 


1. Railways.—Under the agreement ratified by the Act, the Commonwealth is to 
construct the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connecting 
Adelaide and Darwin, via Port Augusta). 


The Northern line from Adelaide terminates at Oodnadatta, about 100 miles south 
of the southern boundary of the Territory. The only line at present in the Territory is 
one from Darwin to Emungalan, Katherine River, a length of 198.68 miles, of 3 ft. 6 in. 
gauge. The section between Emungalan and Daly Waters which was authorized 
by the Commonwealth Government at a cost not to exceed £1,545,000, is now under 
construction. A railway bridge across the Katherine River was completed in May, 
1926. The completion of the remainder of the gap would permit of the development 
of the broad belts of pastoral and mineral country towards the centre of Australia. The 
Commonwealth also acquired on Ist January, 1911, the property in the line from Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta (478 miles), and on Ist January, 1926, the control of the line was 
transferred to the Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. The extension of this line 
to Alice Springs has been authorized by Parliament, and a section from Oodnadatta, 
214 miles in length, is already completed. 


2. Posts.—Postal communication is maintained by vessels belonging to Burns, 
Philp and Co., which maintain a monthly service between the Territory and the Eastern 
States. In addition, the vessels belonging to the Stute Steamship Service of Western 
Australia give a service once every 60 days between Fremantle and Darwin. Inland, 


the northern part of the Territory receives its mail via Darwin, while the southern 
districts are served via Adelaide. 


3. Telegraphs.—The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2,230 
miles, was completed on the 22nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly half-a-million sterling. 
The line runs in a northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, whence telegraphic 
communication is provided with Asia and Europe, via Banjoewangie (Java), Singapore, 
and Madras. Between Darwin and Banjoewangie the submarine cable is duplicated. 


High-power wireless stations have been constructed by the Federal Government at 


Wave Hill, in the Territory, and at Camooweal, just over the eastern boundary, in 
Qutensland. 


a 
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§ 9. Finance. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure, 1926-27.—Jn the Commonwealth finance statements 
separate accounts are given for Northern Territory administration. Receipts and 
expenditure for 1926-27 are given below :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1926-27. 


REVENUE. £ EXPENDITURE. £ 

Customs and Excise 7,035 Administrative Staff ~~ 87,056 
Postal, Telegraph, and Tele- Northern Territory Railways 57,580 

phone .. 3¢ 22 9,848 | Interest and Sinking Fund, 
Darwin-Katherine River Rail- Northern Territory Loans.. | 161,886 

way = ae nd 62,202 New Works, Artesian Bores, 
Territorial. . ee ae 16,999 Roads, etc. 58 ea 22,444 
Land and Income Tax 4 3.577 North Australia Commission. . 12,571 
Lighthouses and Light Dues .. | 1,152 Miscellaneous Et Sef 89,975 
North Australia Commission 7,390 
Miscellaneous ap ae 13,859 
Deficiency on year’s trans- 

actions .. x .. | 309,450 

Total Fie ie 431,512 Total 7 .- | 431,512 


2. Northern Territory Debt.—The items making up the total debt of the Territory 
as at 30th June, 1927, are as follows :— 
a £ 
Debt at date of transfer to the Commonwealth, 
Ist January, 191] 


ae Be Ac a 3,931,086 
Redeemed under Commonwealth Loan Acts. . “awn 


Redeemed from Consolidated Revenue a. 460,625 2,813,467 
Reedeemed from Sinking Fund... a 125 
Balance, 30th June, 1927 .. ae i Sie E619 


In addition, the balance of the Port Augusta—-Oodnadatta Railway Loans taken over 
from South Australia amounted at the same date to £985,538, making a total of 
£2,103,157. 


C. THE FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY. 


1. Introductory.-In Year Books Nos. 4 and 5, information was given in Section 
XXXL, in regard to the events leading to the selection of the Federal Capital Territory 
and the necessary legislation and the progress of operations in connexion with the estab- 
lishment of the capital city. The physiography of the Territory was dealt with in extenso, 
and topographical and contour maps accompanied the letterpress, as well as reproductions 
of the premiated designs for the laying out of the city. Considerations of space, however, 
preclude the repetition of this information. On the 12th March, 19138, the official, cere- 
mony to mark the initiation of operations in connexion with the establishment of the 
Seat of Government was carried out. At this ceremony the selection of “ Canberra ”’ 
as the name of the capital city was announced. 


2. Transfer of Parliament——On the 24th March, 1927, the Senate and House of 
Representatives sitting in Melbourne, resolved that the next meeting of Parliament 
should be at Canberra on the 9th May, 1927. On that day the Parliament House at 
Canberra was officially opened by His Royal Highness Albert, Duke of York, the occasion 
being the 26th Anniversary of the opening of the first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
at Melbourne by His Royal Highness George, Duke of Cornwall and York—now His 
Majesty the King—on the 9th May, 1901. 
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The first part of the opening ceremony took place at the main entrance of Parliament 
House, in the presence of the Governor-General, the Governors of the States, the Prime 
Minister, Representatives from Great Britain and the Dominions, Members of Parlia- 
ment, and other guests of the Government, as well as some thousands of citizens. 


The significance of the occasion was marked by the presentation of a gold key and 
casket to His Royal Highness the Duke of York by the Prime Minister, who also handed 
duplicate keys of the House to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


After a religious service, conducted by representatives of the Churches, the Royal 
Party entered Parliament House and proceeded to the King’s Hall, where His Royal 
Highness, at the invitation of the Prime Minister, on behalf of the people of Australia, 
unveiled a statue of His Majesty, King George the Fifth. 


The Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, and guests of the 
Government, then adjourned to the Senate Chamber. On the entry of His Royal Highness, 
accompanied by Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, the Governor-General, and 
the State Governors, the Clerk of the Sénate read the King’s commission for the estab- 
lishment of the Seat of Government at Canberra. His Royal Highness then addressed 
_ the assemblage and delivered a message from His Majesty the King. 


The two Houses of the Parliament subsequently reassembled for the despatch of 
business, and its first meeting at the new Seat of Government, Canberra, was thus 
consummated. 


3. Administration.—In Year Book No. 18, a summary was given of the development 
of the administration up to the taking over of the control of the Territory by the Federal 
Capital Commission. 


The administration of the Territory entered upon a new phase when the Federal 
Capital Commission took over the control of its affairs at the beginning of 1925. The 
Commissioners have been appointed for terms of five years, four years and three years 
respectively, in accordance with the provisions of the Seat of Government (Administration) 
Act 1924. This Act defines the powers and functions of the Commission, which include 
the control and management of lands, the carrying out of works and building construction, 
and, generally, the municipal government of the Territory. Subject to Parliamentary 
and Ministerial authority, it has been empowered to raise loans for all the purposes of its 
administration. The Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924 was amended in 
1926 with the object of further defining the powers and functions of the Commission, 
and, since the passing of the Act the Commission’s powers have been extended to include 
public instruction and education, the provision of police services, the conduct of hotels 
and similar places of accommodation, and the operation of motor omnibus services. 
The powers of the Commission have also been enlarged to enable it to arrange loans to 
persons desirous of purchasing homes under the provisions of the Commonwealth Housing 
Act 1927-1928. 


The Departmental association with the administration of the Territory has therefore 
become limited to the general authority of the Minister for Home and Territories, and 
responsibility of the Department of Works and Railways to assist when required in the 
designing and construction of works and buildings. 4 


It was provided in the Seat of Government (Acceptance) Act 1909 that all laws in 
force in the Territory, at the date of its acquisition by the Commonwealth, should continue 
in force, as far as applicable, until other provision is made. 


The Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910, which forms the basis for the 
Government of the Territory, came into force on the Ist January, 1911. It provided 
that certain State Acts, including those imposing taxation, were to apply no longer to 
the Territory, but that other State laws should, subject to any Ordinance made by the 
Governor-General, be the law of the Territory, This Act also provided that the inferior 
Courts of New South Wales should exercise, until other provision is made, the same 
jurisdiction as they had before, : 


a. eT 
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The inferior courts of New South Wales are still being used for the administration 
of justice in the Territory, and many State statutes relating to the Criminal and other 
Law are still in force, although they have been modified in several respects in the State. 
A progressive review of the law is, therefore, proceeding in order that already obsolete 
or unsuitable State law still in force, may be replaced by modern legislation, befitting the 
peculiar position of the Territory under a Commission which has quasi-governmental as 
well as municipal functions. This review has resulted in the elimination of many State 
laws and the enactment of Ordinances suitable to the conditions of the Territory. 


Canberra has now assumed many of the aspects of a large city, and the Commission 
has developed its organization under special Departments and Branches to deal with 
the many diverse Governmental and Municipal matters for which it is responsible. 
These include General Administration, Construction of Works and Buildings, Roads 
and Bridges, Water Supply, Sewerage and Power Services, Levying of Rates, Housing, 
Local Government and other Registration, Education, Control of Motor and other Traffic, 
Transport and City Omnibus Service, Hotels and Boarding Houses, Public Health, 
Regulation of Shops, Factories, and Trading Concerns, Lands Administration and allied 
subjects—such as Stock Control, Dairy Supervision, Meat Control, Extermination of 
Vegetable and Animal Pests, Agriculture, Economic Forestry, Parks and Gardens, and 
numerous other activities requiring the employment of all classes of workmen. 


4. Progress of Work.—The general progress of the work of construction up to 
the time when the Territory was taken over by the Commission was outlined in Year 
Book No. 18. The Commission has continued the policy of developing the city according 
to the approved plan, and prior to the opening of Parliament House on 9th May, 1927, 
it had devoted itself primarily to the completion of the basic engineering services, viz., 
roads, water supply, sewerage, drainage and electric supply, and the official and residential 
accommodation necessary to enable the Seat of Government to be transferred, and to 
enable either the.whole or portion of the various Departments of the Public Service to 
function effectively after the transfer. 


Parliament House was completed prior to the opening ceremony, but the 
accommodation provided for the public was subsequently increased by the construction 
of additional galleries in the House of Representatives. 


A departure from the scheme prepared by the Federal Capital Advisory Committee 
was approved in the case of offices for the Central Administration of Commonwealth 
Departments, a permanent building being decided upon instead of a group of structures 
of a provisional nature. As a result of an architectural competition a design has been 
selected for this building and the foundations have been laid. As its completion before 
1930 is not practicable the staffs of the various Departments have been housed in two 
buildings known as Commonwealth Offices, East and West Block, and accommodation 
for several Branches of the Administration has been provided by the leasing of privately- 
owned premises on the north side of the City. An Automatic Telephone Exchange 


. and a Central Post Office are located in part of the East Block, Commonwealth Offices, 


and accommodation has been reserved for the National Library in the West Block, 
pending the time when the erection of a monumental building for the Library will be 
justified. A Government Printing Office has been built and is in active operation. 


Acompetition for Australian Architects within the Empire for a monumental structure 
as a National War Memorial Museum at the foot of Mt. Ainslie has been conducted. 
‘Two of the authors of premiated designs in the competition have been commissioned as 
Architects for the building, and a design has been adopted. 


Other Federal institutions, for which provision is being made, include the National 
Museum of Australian Zoology and the Institution of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and designs for the buildings are now being developed. A Solar Observatory has been 
provided at Mt. Stromlo, and the Australian School of Forestry has been established 
within the city area, a special feature of the building being the use of representative 
Australian timbers for internal work. - 


Official residences haye been provided for the Governor-General and the Prime 
Minister. 
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A building known as the ‘‘ Albert Hall” has been constructed to serve the purpose 
of a city hall until such time as it may be expedient to erect a “Town Hall” in the 
City. 

The Hospital has been remodelled and extended and is now 4 complete general and 
obstetric hospital. 


Visitors to Canberra have been provided for by the erection of eight hotels or large 
guest houses. Hotel Canberra, situated near the Governmental area, is the largest of 
these, with accommodation for 200 guests. Hotel Kurrajong, on the other side of the 
Governmental area, has a capacity for 120 guests. Hotel Acton, on the north side of the 
Molonglo River, will accommodate 120 guests, and Hotel Ainslie, also on the north side, 
has accommodation for 50 persons. The other buildings, which include Hotel Wellington 
and Brassey House on.the south side of the river, and Beauchamp House and Gorman 
House on the north side of the river, each has a capacity varying between 50 and 80 
persons. Most of this accommodation is being utilized for members of the Civil Service 
transferred from Melbourne. 


Satisfactory progress has been made in the cottage construction programme, and the 
Commission has been able to arrange for the completion of over 700 houses. 


The problem of accommodation for workmen during the period of initial construction . 


has been met satisfactorily by the erection of portable wooden cottages (having water 
supply, sewerage, and electricity available) in specially selected areas, and all roughly 
constructed hutments and camps have as far as possible been eliminated.. . 


The construction of main avenues and roads according to the approved plan has 
been continued. Many miles have been formed, and a considerable portion metalled or 
gravelled or improved with harder materials. Schemes for laying down permanent 
roads when required to carry heavy traffic are now in course of development. Many 
roads have been regraded, and the construction of kerbs and gutters and the preparation 
of plantations are being undertaken progressively as areas are developed. 


Other engineering services have been extended to meet the requirements of 
construction and settlement, and steady progress has been made in the planting of belts 
of trees for shelter, and of various city parks. The formation of avenues and streets and 
other ornamental features has been carried out, as well as a large amount of afforestation 
work on the outskirts of the city. 


A scheme for the planting of selected native trees in the Zoological Park has been 
adopted, and is now being carried out. 


Water supply service reservoirs have been provided on Red Hill and Mount Russell. 
and mains through the city are being laid as required. The outfall sewer and treatment 


works have been completed, and the district sewers connected to the main sewerage 
scheme of the city. 


; Electric lighting and power services have been extended to serve the residential 
districts and areas where various construction works are proceeding, many miles of 
transmission line having been erected. 


The capacity of the Power House is 2,800 kilowatts. Electrical energy is conveyed 
to the various factories where the manufacture of bricks, tiles, cement products 7 
other requirements for domestic purposes is carried on, and is in general use for straot 
and park lighting.. An agreement is being concluded with the Government of New 
South Wales by which Canberra will obtain hydro-electric power from Burrinjuck, which 
will be of considerable advantage in supplying the Capital with cheap plootrié light 
and power. Fire services have been provided, including the installation of s Cia 
fire alarms for the protection of buildings and depots throughout the city. Public 


Abattoirs constructed to meet the requirements of a population of 10,000 are in activ. 
operation. : -s 


Provision has been made for the maintenance of roads, buildings, and other services 


in the Territory, and many works and buildings of : 
constructed, & &@ minor character have been 
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The proposal to dam the waters of the Molonglo River near Yarralumla for the for- 
mation of part of an ornamental lake system was referred to the Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on Public Works, which decided that the construction of the dam should be 
postponed, as it was not an immediate necessity. The matter is, however, being given 
further attention, owing to the necessity for regulating the flow of the river which, in 
winter, is liable to heavy floods. 


The activities undertaken by private enterprise have been considerably augmented. 
During the years 1926 to 1928, 441 plans for the erection of privately-owned buildings, 


comprising residences, shops, offices, banks, and schools, were approved by the Com- 
mission. ; 


The main shopping centre has been established on the north side of the City, where 
two blocks of buildings have been constructed by lessees and are now being used as 
banks, business offices and retail trading concerns. Buildings in the main shopping 
area and the subsidiary shopping blocks in other parts of the city must be constructed 
to a design already prepared for each block as a whole. This principle is adopted in 
order to secure dignity in design and exterior architectural expression in keeping with 
the location of the buildings. The difficulties experienced by local authorities, where 
there has been little or no co-ordinated design for shops or. business premises, are 
therefore, to a great extent, being obviated. 


5. Lands—(i) In the Federal Territory Proper. Reference has been made in 
Chapter V. to the general conditions of land tenure in the Territory for the Seat of 
Government and to the area of alienated and leased land. ‘ 


As considerable portions of the Territory lands are not required in connexion with 
the establishment of the city, large areas have been leased under special improvement 
conditions in regard to the extermination of noxious weeds and the destruction of rabbits 
and other noxious animals. The lands are classified into three grades of agricultural 
and three grades of grazing land. About 167,632 acres, comprising 332 holdings, are at 
present held under lease for periods varying from quarterly tenure to 25 years. 


The first auction sale of city leaseholds was held on 12th December, 1924, and 289 
residential and 104 business sites were offered at Eastlake, Manuka Centre, Blandfordia, 
Red Hill, Civic Centre, and Ainslie. Of these, 146 blocks were immediately disposed of 
at prices averaging from £6 to £58 per foot for business sites, and from 10s. to £3 4s. per 
foot for residential sites. Of the remainder, 149 blocks (including all the business sites 
offered) were sold subsequently. A further 64 residential blocks in the original 
subdivisions offered were withdrawn from lease, and are being built upon by the Commis- 
sion for the housing of public servants. 


In view of the demand for sites, a further 18 business and 80 residential sites were 
offered for lease by public auction on the 29th May, 1926, and the whole of the business 
sites were sold at prices varying from £24 to £150 per foot. Of the residential sites offered, 
21 were sold at the day of auction and a further 40 sold up to 8th April, 1927. 


The lease of a site for an Amusement Hall at Manuka Centre was sold by public 
auction on the 10th February, 1926, at a capital value of £7,000, representing approxie 
mately £54 per foot, 


A further auction sale of city leases was conducted on 9th April, 1927, when 
12 business, 3 boarding house, 4 minor industrial, 1 motor service station, and 57 residential 
blocks were offered. With the exception of 19 residential blocks, the whole of the sites 
offered were sold at the following prices :—Business sites, £95 to £175 per foot; minor 
industrial sites, £19 to £22 per foot; boarding-house sites, £7 6s. 8d. to £9 3s. 4d, per 
foot; residential sites, £1 10s. to £7 per foot; the motor service station, £113 per foot. 
The terms of the lease require the purchasers of these sites to commence and complete 
the erection of approved buildings within specified periods, 


A Maternity Hospital has been erected on a site made available by the Commission 
to meet a demand for private hospital facilities, and will be opened to the public at an 
early date. Sites for further maternity and general private hospitals have been allocated, 
and are available when development is justified. 
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Under the terms of the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-26, each block is leased for 
a period of 99 years at a rental of £5 per centum per annum of the unimproved capital 
value as assessed by the Commission or bid at auction. 

Several sites have also been leased under the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 
1924-1927, which permits the granting of leases in perpetuity at a rental of 1 per cent. 
of the unimproved capital value, which is not subject to re-appraisement; also under 
the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925-1927, which provides for leasing of city 
lands for non-commercial purposes. 


Designs for the buildings are governed by regulations, and leases are not transferable 
until buildings have been erected on the land as prescribed, or where the Commission is 
satisfied that a building is being, or about to be, erected on the land. 


(ii) Land at Jervis Bay. The Commonwealth has acquired from the State of New 
South Wales sovereign rights over the area comprising about 28 square miles of land 
and water at Jervis Bay for possible use as a port in connexion with the Federal Capital. 
The Royal Australian Naval College has been established in this area on a site known as 
Captain’s Point, and portions of the remaining lands have been leased. 


6. Railways,—Canberra is connected with the railway system of New South Wales. 
by a line 43 miles long to Queanbeyan. This line was opened for goods traffic on the 
25th May, 1914, and for passenger traffic on the 15th October, 1923, and is being worked 
by the New South Wales Railways Commissioners for, and on behalf of, the Commonwealth. 


A public railway station has been established~at Kingston, and is the terminus of 
the existing line. 


A direct and convenient passenger service is in operation connecting Canberra with 
Sydney and Melbourne, and trains leave both cities for Canberra daily except Saturdays. 
Improved facilities for goods traffic have also been provided. 


A trial survey of the Canberra—Jervis Bay line has been completed, and plans prepared 
to enable an estimate of the cost of the line to be obtained, but no action in regard to this 
project is contemplated at present. 


Under the provisions of the Seat of Government Surrender Act 1909 of New South 
Wales, and the Seat of Government (Acceptance) Act 1909 of the Commonwealth, an agree- 
ment exists between the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales in relation 
to the construction of a railway from Canberra to Yass—a distance of, approximately, 
43 miles, of which about 32 miles extend through New South Wales. The State is required 
to construct its portion of the line as soon as the Commonwealth builds a line to the 
boundary of the Territory. 


The permanent survey of this line has been completed, and the proposal has beer 
the subject of an inquiry by the Commonwealth Works Committee, whose report thereon. 
is still under consideration. 


7. Population.—The census return of population on the 30th June, 1928, was 
7,700 in the Federal Capital Territory and 437 in Jervis Bay Territory, or a total of 
8,137 persons. 


8. Live Stock—The live stock, according to the latest return, comprises :— 


Horses os as S, 25052 
Cattle a ht <s 6,077 
Sheep a - .. 225,736 


9. Educational Facilities——Arrangements have been made with the N | 
Wales Education Department to continue for the time being the baer oe Sg 
education in the Territory, the expenditure involved being refunded annually by the 
Commission to the State. There are fifteen schools in the Territory, including one at 


ee 
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Jervis Bay. The largest of these is Telopea Park School, which is situated on the 
south side of the city area. Telopea Park School has accommodation for 1,000 scholars, 
and its curriculum provides a standard of education comparable in range of subjects 
with that provided at the best of the Government High Schools in New South Wales, 
thus permitting scholars to qualify for entrance to the Universities. 


The School also provides for Junior Technical, Commercial, and Trades School 
Branches, as well as Evening Continuation Classes. 


~The Trades School, which is excellently equipped, supplies the necessary training 
for apprentices and to journeymen who are desirous of improving their respective 
trade qualifications. 


Provision at the School has also been made for Domestic Science and Dressmaking 
Sections. 


An Infants’ School, to accommodate 450 children, has been erected on the north 
side of the city, where for the present scholars of the primary standard on the north 
side of the river are being catered for. Apart from three other smaller schools in the 
temporary section of the city settlement, the balance are small rural schools serving the 
needs of leaseholders settled in the Territory. 


A report by a committee of experts upon a University scheme was considered by the 
Commission and submitted to the Government. The Government agreed that there 
should be a University at Canberra, but has not yet authorized any expenditure 
in connexion therewith. 2 


There are at present two private schools—St. Gabriel’s Church of England Grammar 
School for girls, and St. Christopher’s Convent School—both of which have facilities 
for primary and secondary pupils. 


The council of the Monaro Grammar School Ltd., which is a secondary school for 
boys, has decided to remove the school to the Federal Capital, and a lease, which provides 
that commencement shall be made with the school buildings within a period of six 
months, has been granted on the southern side of the city area, 


It is anticipated that other private educational institutions will be established in 
the near future. 


10. Social Service.—During 1925 the Commission inaugurated a social service 
movement aiming at co-operation in social activities between the Commission and the 
citizens of Canberra. This movement was responsible for the stimulation of co-operative 
effort among the residents in many spheres of activity essential for the welfare of the 
people, e.g., indoor and outdoor recreation, libraries, children’s playgrounds, women’s 
and children’s welfare. 


After being directly fostered by the Commission for three years during the period 
of settlement, the Social Service movement has now been taken over by the citizens, 
subject to some assistance from the Commission. 


One of the aims of this movement is the provision of recreational and other facilities 
by voluntary labour. A hall accommodating about 600 people has been built at The 
Causeway, and other halls have been similarly created, the Commission supplying the 
materials. Children’s playgrounds have also been made in nine centres, and others will 
be established in settled suburbs of the city area. The movoment is also responsible 
for providing tennis courts and other sports grounds, 

The Mothercraft Society, affiliated to the Association, was responsible for the 
establishment at Canberra of a Baby Health Centre. The Commission assisted this. 
movement, and the Mothercraft Society has suitable head-quarters and the services of a 
trained nurse. A club for women workers has been established in Canberra, known as 
“Lady Hopetoun Club,” which provides residential accommodation as well as oppor- 


tunities for social intercourse. ] 
A Community Library has been established in which nearly 38,000 books are 
available for members. . 
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A Parents’ and Citizens’ Association, which is a medium of expression of public 
opinion on the subject of education, has been actively working for some years, and takes 
a lively interest in measures for the recreation and entertainment of school children. 


Other societies which have been formed under the agis of the Association are the 
Arts and Literary Society and the Musical Society. 


11. Expenditure.—(i) General. The capital expenditure on thé Seat of Government 
during the period 1901 to 1911 and for each year thereafter up to the 30th June, 1924, 
was published in Year Book No. 18. 


Details of the expenditure for the period 1924-25 were published in Year Book 
No. 19. : 


Expenditure for the period 1925-26 amounted to £1,476,207, including £1,467,517 
on construction and £8,690 on acquisition of land, 


Expenditure for the period 1926-27 amounted to £1,911,693, including £1,887,571 
on construction and £24,122 on acquisition of land. 


(ii) Expenditure 1926-27 and 1927-28. Details of expenditure for the years 1926-27 
and 1927-28 are given hereunder :— 


FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY.—EXPENDITURE, 1926-27 AND 1927-28. 


Amount. 
Particulars. > we OMe ay 
1926-27. 1927-28. 
£ = 
Buildings— | 
Parliament House Ac aie a wt wl 169,731 59,627 
Permanent Administrative Offices .. e a 1,506 49,939 
Secretariat Buildings nc ae Ac a 93,540 17,546 
Forestry School .. 50 ae oh S: 20,896 4,974 
Government House, Yarralumla an sx ae 36,749 5,181 
Printing Office (including Pneumatic Tubes) .. aay 22,331 3,252 
Hotels, Boarding Houses, etc. she 3s sani 186,059 22,702 
Prime Minister’s Residence .. Se <2 act 19,933 1,607 
Commission Offices x ¥ 3 coal 2,137 2,940 
Primary Schools .. sk a a ex 15,470 20,885 
Abattoirs if ts te * 1,033 i 
Canberra Hospital te ae ae Se: 22 S2Ee 9,463 
Cottages .. ay os “2 = +; 373,339 | 276,419 
Temporary Accommodation for Workmen .. a 36,087 14,964 
Store Building .. A ee a ue 8,030 4,937 
Transport Garages ae ae oe a 3,567 6,779 
Assembly Hall .. Se - ae S 43 24,007 
Solar Observatory % - ¥ ss 36,981 21,772 
Physical Testing Laboratory and Equipment .. Re 2,420 413 
1,052,673 547,408 
‘Water Supply and Sewerage— 
Water Supply cen oo sic ae be 82,472 27,942 
Sewerage pit ae ae Re 143,996 27,690 
Stormwater Drainage 41,328 40,119 
Intercepting Channels ae 9,652 
267,796 105,403 
Roads and Bridges 233,474 | 266,338 


oh) Sua 


Norrouik IsLanp. 
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FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY.—EXPENDITURE, 1926-27 AND 1927-28— 


continued. 
Amount. 
Particulars. = — - 
1926-27. 1927-28. 

. . £ £ 
Electric Light and Power (Power House and Mains) 40,504 54,897 
Recreation Grounds .. e +t os 340 784 
City Beautification, Parks, etc. oe 18,856 21,605 
Garden Formation (Parliamentary Area 17,822 1,246 

Molonglo River Improvements “ip 1,196 ah 

Farmhouses—-Additions and Lnprovements 529 a 
Interest on Loans .. 5 rat 121,156 159,016 

Holiday Pay—9th to 10th May, 1927 .. = 3 6,077 Ss 
Plant and Equipment (including £24,625 on Brickworks)... | 75,495 38,498 
War Memorial Competition .. its in : 2,040 291 
Forestry .. Ss a 4,855 5,835 
Commissariat Equipment 18,360 2,260 
Miscellaneous on 22,391 23,959 
® 329,621 308,391 
Social Service 4,007 3,241 
New Fencing 2,249 3,268 
Land Acquisition 21,873 13,943 
i 24,122 17,211 
Total 1,911,693 1,247,992 


12. Revenue.—The revenue for the Federal Capital Territory from Ist July, 1924, 


to 30th June, 1928, was as follows :-— 


For the year ended 30th June, 1925 
For the year ended 30th June, 1926 
For the year ended 30th June, 1927 
For the year ended 30th June, 1928 


D. NORFOLK ISLAND. 


£90,476 
154,395 
388,987 
569,162 
£1,203,020 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45” south, longitude 167° 58’ 6” east. Its total area is 8,528 


acres, 


the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is distant 


930 miles, and from New Zealand 400 miles, The coast line is 20 miles, and its form 
that of an irregular ellipse. Except on the south-west, inaccessible cliffs rise from the 


water’s edge. 
with a mean of 68°. 


The climate is equable, the temperature ranging between 66° and 82°, 
The average annual rainfall is 55 inches. It has been said that the 


salubrious climate, coupled with the beauty of its land and sea scapes, should combine 
to render Norfolk Island “‘ the Madeira of the Pacific.” At present the island is visited 


an 
would considerably increase. 


nually by a fair number of tourists, but with improved shipping facilities the traffic 


2. Settlement.—The first colonization, in 1788, was by Lieutenant King, who in 


H.M.S. Sirius established a small penal station as a branch settlement of 
The settlement was abandoned in 1813, and for 13 years there 


Jackson. 


haling station and place of call for British warships. 
pearrnrisneion! In 1844 it was annexed to 


From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. 


Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 


that at Port 
after its chief 
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The descendants of the Bounty mutineers, having become too numerous to subsist 
on Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbered 193—94 males and 99 females—and were the descendants of British sailors 


and Tahitian women. 3 


3. Administration.—In 1856 the island was created a distinct and separate settle- 
ment under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1896 it was made a dependency 
under the Governor of that Colony. In 1913, however, the Federal Parliament 
provided for the taking over of the island as a territory of the Commonwealth, 
and since the Ist July, 1914, the island has becn administered by the Department 
of Home and Territories, through an Administrator and Chief Magistrate. 
There is an Advisory Council, consisting of twelve members, presided over by the 
Administrator. Six of the members are elected by the residents, and six are nominated 
by the Administrator. The powers and duties of the Council were laid down in Ordinance 
No. 2 of 1925. According to this Ordinance the Executive Council has the oversight of 
public roads and reserves, etc. It may transmit to the Administrator for submission 
to the Minister proposals for new Ordinances or for the repeal or amendment of existing 
ones, and it may make by-laws in connexion with local matters. 


4. Population.—The population on 30th June, 1927, was 436 males and 417 females, 
a total of 853. In the year 1926-27, 11 births, 10 deaths, and 4 marriages were recorded. 


5. Live Stock. —The latest returns of live stoek show that there are on the island 
1,827 cattle, 504 horses, 85 sheep, and 183 pigs. In addition, there are 5,966 head of 
poultry. 


6. Production, Trade, etc.—The soil throughout is rich, and is specially suitable for 
the cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas, and (in parts) coffee. Various other sub-tropical 
fruits thrive well. During 1926-27, the production of oranges and Lisbon lemons 
was 3,200 cases; bananas, 9,100 cases; passion fruit, 1,600 bushels; coffee, 1,800 Ib. ; 
and pineapples, 200 dozen. There are many thousands of lemon trees and guavas 
growing wild throughout the island. 

Large numbers of whales pass the island throughout the season but whaling has now 
practically ceased. The preserved fish industry also offers a field for commercial energy ; 
such fish as trevalla, kingfish, snapper, and many others, are plentiful. Banana-growing, 
for which the island is well suited, is making great progress, and the output of bananas 
more than doubled during the year under review. The “‘all-red” cable from Great 
Britain via Vancouver, Fanning Island, and Fiji, bifurcates at Norfolk Island, one line 
connecting with New Zealand, the other with Brisbane. A monthly steamship service 
between Norfolk Island and Sydney is carried on by Burns, Philp and Co., while the 
New Zealand Government steamer Hinemoa has established a regular service with 
Auckland. 

Imports and exports for the last five years are given hereunder :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Heading. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
ss | 
\ 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports. . oe oe 15,461 22,023 17,190 18,882 27,869 
Exports.. oe +e 3,754 3,170 3,961 6,156 13,578 
Total an a 19,215 25,193 21,151 25,038 41,447 


7. Social Condition.—Education is free and compulsory up to the age of fif 
The school is under the New South Wales Deeantices or SE ea SE 
standards corresponding.to the State public schools, but the salaries and allowances of 
the teachers are paid by the Norfolk Island Administration. A Parents’ and Citizens’ 
Association has been formed in connexion with the school, and a school-paper is printed 
The number of scholars enrolled on the 30th June, 1926, was 137. — 
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The Magistrates’ Court has criminal jurisdiction in all crimes except capital offences, 


civil jurisdiction in all matters, and authority to grant probate and letters of 
administration. 


8. Finances.—The receipts and expenditure for the year 1926-27 wore as follows :— 
NORFOLK ISLAND.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1926-27. 


} 


Heading. | Receipts. Heading. | Expenditure. 
= a — - — —— { =— = — —— i 
ea ANS y bad) wg 
Brought forward .. | 8,217 || Salaries .. 5. emily wi4gl3a 
Commonwealth Subsidy 3,500 || Repairs of Government Build. _ 
Tariff Collections in Sydney .. 982 || ings .. Ss baba 644 
Interest on Funded Stock .. 114 Miscellaneous - he ELE 
Postal Department 5 162 || Purchase of Liquor es 516 
Fees, etc. .. - -= 569 | Balance carried forward i. 3,124 
Sale of Liquor - Sey! 844 | 
Miscellaneous oe oat 146 
rot ed 9,534 || Total AG om | 9,534 


Traffic in intoxicating liquor is prohibited, and the item ‘‘ Sale of liquor” in the 
table refers to liquor dispensed under medical prescription. 


E. NEW GUINEA, | 
1, THE ISLAND OF NEW GUINEA. 


1. Geographical Situation of New Guinea.—New Guinea lies to the north of 
Australia, between 0° 25’ and 10° 40’ S. latitude, and between 130° 50’ and 150° 35’ 
E. longitude. Its estimated area exceeds 300,000 square miles, the greatest length being 
1,490 miles, and the greatest breadth 430 miles. : 


2. Discovery.—The island was probably sighted by Abreus in 1511. The first 
visit by Europeans was apparently either that by the Portuguese Don Jorge de Menesis 
on his way from Goa to Ternate in 1526, or that by the Spaniard Alvaro de Saavedra in 
1528. In 1606 Torres, having parted company with De Quiros at the New Hebrides, 
sailed, on his way to the Philippines, through the strait which separates the island from 
Australia, and which now bears his name. 


3. Colonization.—In. 1793, New Guinea was annexed by two commanders in the 
East India Company’s service. Since that date the Dutch have made extensive surveys 
of the western portion, and the British and Germans have occupied and colonized the 
eastern. In September, 1914, German New Guinea was seized and occupied by Great 
Britain by means of a force raised and dispatched by the Australian Government. 


4. Partition.—The three colonizing powers agreed to the partition of New Guinea, 
each having suzerainty over islands adjoining its own territory. The whole of the portion 
west of the 141st degree of latitude, comprising about 150,000 square miles, or nearly 
half the island, belongs to the Dutch. The eastern half was divided in almost equal 
portions between Great Britain and Germany, the area possessed by each (with adjacent 

islands), being about 90,000 square miles. An Anglo-German boundary commission 
appointed for the purpose of defining the boundary between the territories of the two 
nations, started operations on 26th December, 1908, and completed the field-work on 
27th October, 1909. The total length of boundary delimited was 66} miles. The Dutch 
colony forms part of the residency of Ternate in the Moluccas, and has not been 
extensively developed. The German protectorate, where considerable commercial 
development had taken place, included the northern part of the eastern half of the main- 
land, formerly known as Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and the islands of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, as well as the two northernmost islands of the Solomon Group. 
The south-eastern portion of New Guinea, nearest Australia is a dependency of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The German Pacific protectorate was terminated in 1914, 
and is now held under a mandate by the Commonwealth of Australia. 
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2. PAPUA. 
§ 1. General Description of Papua. 


1. Early Administration.—Particulars of the early administration of Papua were given 
in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 576, but owing to limitations of space have not been 
included herein. 


2. Administration by Commonwealth of Australia.—The Territory was placed 
under the authority of the Commonwealth on Ist September, 1906, by proclamation 
issued in pursuance of Letters Patent of the 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the 
Commonwealth by the Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the proclama- 
tion aforesaid. The transfer was made under the authority of section 122 of the 
Constitution (see p. 33 hereinbefore). The Territory is now under the administration of 
the Commonwealth, but not included within it, and is divided into eleven magisterial 
districts. 


3. Area, etc.—Papua lies wholly within the tropics. The northernmost point 
touches 5° S. latitude ; its southernmost portion, comprising Sudest and Rossel Islands, 
lies between 11° S. and 12° S. latitude. It is separated from Australia by Torres Strait. 
The length of Papua from east to west is upwards of 800 miles; towards either end the 
breadth from north to south is about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably 
narrower. The Territory comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups. The length of coast-line is estimated at 3,664 
miles—1,728 on the mainland, and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is about 90,540 
square miles, of which 87,786 are on the mainland, and 2,754 on the islands. A reference 
to the physical characteristics of the Territory appears in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 18, p. 633). 


§ 2. Population. 


The white population of Papua on 4th April, 1921, was 1,343, made up of 961 males 
and 382 females. Included in these figures were 79 persons, who were passengers and 
crew of the s.s. Marsina, which was at Samarai at the taking of the Census. The following 
table gives the white population in each of the last five years :— 


WHITE POPULATION OF PAPUA, 1923 TO 1927. 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


| 
| 
1,086 - | 1,276 | 1,371 | 1,452 | 1,366 


The chief occupations of the non-indigenous population at the taking of the Census 
were :—Government officials and employees, 132; commercial pursuits, 150; shipping 
124; tropical agriculture, 266 ; missionary work, 144; mining, 159. : 


It is not possible to give exact data regarding the number of natives, because a large 
area of the interior is not yet under Government control. The official estimate is 275,000 
Such censuses of the native population as have been taken during recent years point +o ‘ 
slight increase. The coloured population, other than Papuans, numbered on 4th April 
1921, 577, and included many mission teachers from Samoa, Fiji, and other Panific 
Islands. On the same date, half-castes, with one of the parents a European, totalled 
158. An Immigration Restriction Ordinance prohibits the immigration of persons who 
fail to pass the dictation test, or who are of bad character, or likely to become a 
charge upon the public. Exemptions may, however, be granted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to persons of special skill required for employment as overseers or foremen. 


— 
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§ 3. Native Labour, Taxation, Health, etc. 


1. Native Labour.—(i) General. The rights of both employer and labourer are 
conserved by the Native Labour Ordinances. Service on the part of the native is 
voluntary, and he must be justly treated, and properly housed and fed. Employers 
may recruit personally, or obtain their natives through a licensed recruiter. Contracts 
of service must be in writing entered into before a magistrate or other qualified officer, 
and the natives must be returned to their homes on completion of engagement. During 
the period of service the recruiter or employer is responsible for the native’s welfare. 
Refusal to work after an engagement, or desertion from service, renders the labourer 
liable to imprisonment. On the other hand, a magistrate may terminate an engagement 
where unjust or harsh treatment by the employer is proved. The term of indenture 
must not exceed three years, and in the case of miners and carriers the limit is eighteen 
months, but re-engagements may be made. The magistrate must satisfy himself that . 
the remuneration is fair, that the native is willing to undertake the service, and that 
there is no probability of unfair treatment or detention. Wages must be paid in the 
presence of an officer. A medicine-chest stocked with necessary drugs and first-aid 
instruments must be kept by all employers. The employment of free labour in place of 
contract labour is being encouraged by the Government. The table hereunder gives 
particulars regarding native labour during the last five years :— 


PAPUA,—NATIVE LABOUR, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 
| | Natives Paid Off. 
| | 


Year ended 30th June— ee: er ees 
Number. | Wages Paid. Annual Wage 
per Native. 

£ Beds cars 

1923.) és. Ps 2 5,473 4,893 47,993 6 11 916 2 
1924 .. ae al 6,206 4,959 42,776 7 8 812 6 
1925... ae aa. | 6,817 4,661 46,019 14 5 es 55 
1926... 3 went 6,716 6,317 | 63,082 17 5 919 8 
OZ ee os aie os 5,566 6,666 | 62,086 12 8 9 6 4 

; | 


In addition 1,277 natives were employed in the Territory in 1926 who were not 
under a contract of service. 

Hitherto the supply of native labour has been sufficient to meet the demand, while 
last year the labour offered exceeded requirements. 

Natives in charge of vessels owned by Europeans, drivers of launches and motor 
lorries, carpenters and other skilled labourers receive from £3 to £10 per month. 


2. Native Taxes.—Under the Native Taxes Ordinance, passed in 1918, a tax not 
exceeding £1 may be imposed on natives, excepting native constables, mission teachers, 
natives unfit for work, and those who have not less than four living children. The 
proceeds of the tax must be expended on education, or devoted to purposes directly 
benefiting the natives, as may be prescribed. 

The taxes collected in 1926-27 amounted to £16,085 net, of which £7,739 was 
transferred to the Native Education Fund, and £7,012 to the Native Benefit Fund. 
The Native Education Fund during the year 1926-27 disbursed to primary and technical 
education £4,280 and to agricultural education £2,888, leaving a credit balance of £28,651. 
From the Benefit Fund the expenditure included :—Anthropology £804, health £7,207, 
village improvements £272, family bonuses £1,332. $ 


3. Care of Half-caste Children.—An Ordinance was passed on the 11th September, 
1922, to provide for the care and maintenance of neglected half-caste children. The 
Ordinance provides that a sum of £26 per annum shall be paid to the Commissioner for 
Native Affairs by the adjudged father of the child until the child, if a boy, shall reach 
the age of 16 years, or, if a girl, 18 years. 

4. Health—During the year natives to the number of 1,803 were admitted to the 
native hospitals in Port Moresby and Samarai. The chief complaints treated were yaws, 
ulcers, lung affections, and gonorrhoea, Three travelling medical officers and four European 
medical assistants were employed, and native medical assistants are being trained by 
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them. Two qualified doctors are now employed by mission societies, and these have 
assisted greatly in improving the health of the natives. The work done consisted chiefly 
of dealing with cases of yaws by means of the latest arsenical drugs, the distribution of 
hookworm treatment, and the control of venereal] diseases. Out of an average of 8,315 
native labourers employed by Europeans, 131 died, as compared with 118 during the 
previous year. 


§ 4, Land Tenure. 


1. Method of Obtaining Land.—(i) The Land Laws. The broad principles upon 
which the land laws of Papua are based are :—(a) No laud can be alienated in fee-simple ; 
(b) the rental of the land leased is assessed on the unimproved value and is subject to 
reassessment at fixed periods. 

A detailed account of the method of obtaining land was given in Official Year Book 
No. 6, pp. 1083-4. 


(ii) The Leasehold System. With a view of attracting pioneer settlers, an ordinance 
was passed in 1906 under which leases were granted on very liberal terms. No rent 
was payable for the first ten years, the heavy expense of survey was borne by the 
Government, and no charge was made for the preparation and registration of the leases. 
Under this system, the area under lease increased in four years from 2,089 acres to 
363,425 acres; about 140 plantations were started, and nearly 1,000 acres planted during 
that period. Since Ist June, 1910, however, no leases exceeding 5,000 acres in extent 
have been granted, and rent at the rate of 3d. per acre must be paid from the commencement 
of all leases exceeding 1,000 acres in area. 


2. Holdings.—(i) General. On the 30th June, 1927, the lands of the Territory were 


held as follows :— 
PAPUA.—HOLDINGS, 1927. 


Description. Area. 

iy Sk | es eae es | a 
\ Acres. 

Land held by the natives .. =o 56,928,475 

Crown land A ¥ ie 824,084 

Freehold land .. ae so 23,085 

Leasehold land .. oe ey | 169,956 

Area of Territory saa 57,945,600 


Private sales of land in the Territory have now practically ceased. The Gp ancient 
buys from tho natives, and then leases to planters, who are forbidden to have direct 
dealings in land with Papuans. 

(ii) Leaseholds. The position as regards leasehold tenures may be seen from the 
following table :— 


PAPUA.—LEASEHOLDS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


= : : 
Year ended 30th June .. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
a5 E , | 


198,408 | 190,124 | 188,348 | 186,966 | 169,956 
| 
' 


| | 


Of the total area of 169,956 acres shown above, agricultural leases accounted for: 
158,938, pastoral leases for 9,450, special leases for 796, mission leases for 463, and other 
leases for 309 acres. . 

The area of land acquired by the Crown in 1926-27 was 721 acres. 

The total area surveyed in the Territory is 21,693 acres of freehold, and 259,150. 
acres of leasehold. 


| 
Land held under lease .. acres | 
(as recorded) | 


—_—_ —— a 
ttt ait a et iin ai ieee a a i en eu > Tie 4. Dhe'sOae..«\) | > he 


— 
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§ 5. Production. 


1. General.—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, 
forestal, fishing, mining, and manufacturing industries. For many years gold-mining 
yielded the largest returns, but the production has dwindled considerably owing to the 
exhaustion of the alluvial deposits. There is a possibility of obtaining petroleum 
in marketable quantities. Amongst plantation products, copra occupies the foremost 
place, but little planting has been done in recent years. Portions of the Territory appear 
well suited for cotton cultivation. 


2. Agriculture.—(i) Soil and Rainfall. The physical features of Papua are 
favourable to agriculture. Rich soils at varying elevations, and heavy and evenly- 
distributed rainfall favour the cultivation of a variety of tropical products including 
sugar cane, coconuts, sago palm, bread fruit, dyewoods, spices, ginger, nutmegs, bananas, 
and other fruits. There are large areas of rich alluvial and volcanic soils along the coast, 
and fertile land is found at elevations up to 6,000 feet. Heavy rainfalls occur, except 
over a belt of country which runs back from the coast to the hills, and which has its 
dry season from May to November. This “dry” area is admirably suited for the 
production of tobacco, fibres, cotton, etc. There are 21 meteorological stations through- 
out the Territory, and an economic museum and agricultural library have been 
established. 


(ii) Plantations. On 31st December, 1926, there were 303 plantations. Agricultural 
settlement has been mostly in the Central and Eastern Divisions, and the area planted 
was 62,725 acres, as against 62,981 in 1925. The principal plantation crops are coconuts, 
rubber, and sisal hemp. There is also some cultivation of bowstring hemp, kapok, coffee, 
tobacco, vanilla, cocoa, tapioca, cinnamon, tea, rice, and maize. The natives are com- 
pelled by an ordinance to plant coconuts for food supply. In addition to the coconuts 
in these plantations, many more are planted over small and widely scattered areas by 
the older natives in accordance with custom. A recently promulgated ordinance, the 
Native Plantations Ordinance, is an attempt at establishing plantations in which the 
Government and the natives are joint partners. The following table shows the areas 
under the different cultures at the end of December, 1926 :— 


PAPUA.—AREA OF PLANTATIONS, 1926. 


Description. | Area. 
} Acres 

Coconuts .. fs ac ee es 50,218 
Rubber .. on a a ea 7,981 
Hemp a is nS a Soe 3,560 
Coffee we fo os w a 22 
Rice a ve ae na ae 13 
Cotton -“(-.; ae a cn ie\ | 300 
Other cultures (including fruit trees) .. Ss 631 
Totals 0. Fi fe Pea 62,725 


The quantities of copra and rubber exported during the year ended 30th June, 1927, 
were :—Copra, 9,542 tons ; rubber, 761 tons. There has been a slight decrease in the 
acreage under coconuts, and an increase in the acreage under rubber. The acreage under 
cotton shows a considerable decline. 


(iii) Government Plantations. There are two Government plantations, the Orangerie 
Bay coconut plantation, and the Kemp Welch rubber plantation. The profits from 
these plantations last year were £7,543, as against £8,780 in 1925-26. 
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3. Forestry.—According to the Commonwealth Forestry Adviser the principal 
softwood timber is known as “ ilimo,” while among satisfactory timbers of the lowlands 
are “nara,” ‘“‘medobi,” and “ melila.” There is a large number of woods, varying 
from the softest to the hardest, including beautiful cabinet woods, but research is 
necessary to determine their usefulness. The development of a coniferous belt at the 
higher altitudes offers great possibilities. It is believed that teak and sandalwood are 
well suited for cultivation. 


4. Live Stock.—On 3lst December, 1926, the live stock in the Territory consisted of 
718 horses, 5,975 head of cattle, 168 mules, 14 donkeys, 3,677 goats, and 645 pigs. A 
Government stud-farm has been established for the breeding of horses. The introduction 
of rabbits, foxes, hares, and monkeys is prohibited. 


5. Fisheries.—Pearl-shell fishing occupies an important place in the industries of 
Papua. A considerable number of luggers is licensed, but the returns are mostly 
credited to Queensland, whose boundary approaches to within a few miles of the Papuan 
coast. The species of tortoise which supplies the commercial tortoise-shell is also a 
native of the Territory. Béche-de-mer and trochus are found along the shores and reefs, 
and form valuable articles of export. 


6. Mining.—(i) Variety of Minerals. Minerals have been found over a wide range 
of country. Those discovered so far are—gold, copper, tin, lead, zine, cinnabar, iron, 
osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, graphite, chromite, brown coal, lignite, and 
petroleum. ‘The existence of petroleum has been traced at scattered intervals over a 
large area. There are nine mineral oil and coal licences in existence, embracing an area 
of approximately 7,922 square miles. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company for the Common- 
wealth and the Vogel Petroleum Coy. Ltd., near Cape Vogel, have been working almost 
continuously, while the Oriomo Oil Limited has now three boring plants working. ©The 
others have done practically no work during the year under review. Several bores have 
been put down, one to a depth of 2,700 feet ; but so far oil in payable quantity has not 
been struck. 


Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds of 
apparently good coal also exist. 


(ii) Gold. In 1888 the first gold was discovered, and the search gradually spread 
over every division, finds being reported wherever the explorers went. The yield in 
1923-24 was the lowest recorded since 1895, but it has improved considerably during the 
last two years. 


The total quantity, in fine ounces, and the value as returned of the gold yield for 
the last five years are given below :— 


PAPUA.—GOLD YIELD, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


1922-23, | 1928-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
-~ | ——_— =i =H sens wala | 
et | | ) ] 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity, | Value. Quantity.) Value. pelt Value. fore eagg | Value. 
fine ozs. £ | fine ozs, £ | fine ozs. | £ | fine ozs. °| £ fine ozs. £ 
5,084 22,494 1,441 | 6,704 4,153 | 17,642 / 6,388 27,185 | €,150 26,124 
bation — U | 


| 


been declared open to gold-dredging, and good yields have been obtained. The total 
value of gold won to 80th June, 1927, was £1,733,336. 


(iii) Copper. Owing to the very low prices ruling for copper in the world’s market, 
the copper mines in Papua have suspended operations. During the year 1926-27 the 
shipments to Australia amounted to about 531 tons of copper matte, and 51 tons of 


blister copper of a gross total value of £35,799. The total value of the copper exported 
to the 30th June, 1927, was £366,197. 


ee 
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(iv) Osmiridium. The existence of osmiridium had been known for several years, 
but for some time no serious attempt was made to collect it, the alluvial gold miner 
often picking out the larger slugs of the metal from his gold parcel and throwing them 
away. The production in 1926-27 amounted to 60 ozs., valued at £1,200. 


(v) Other Minerals. Some good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been 
obtained, while cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), graphite (or plumbago), zinc-blende, 
native sulphur, and other minerals are known to exist. In 1924 a deposit of lignite was 
discovered on Smoky Creek, a tributary of the Era River. 

A mineral laboratory and museum have been fitted up, and are available to pros- 
pectors and others interested. 


7. Water Power.—Most of the rivers in Papua carry a large volume of water from a 
great height over a relatively short distance, thereby offering opportunities for the 
installation of hydro-electric power plants. It is estimated that there are at least 
10,000,000 h.p. available for this purpose. 


§ 6. Finance, Trade, Postal and Shipping. 


1. Finance.—Owing mainly to the closing down of the New Guinea Copper Mines at 
Bootless Inlet towards the end of 1926, but partly to other causes, the revenue for 1926-27 
decreased, as compared wich 1925-26, by £3,987. The principal sources of revenue were 
as follows : Commonwealth Grant, £50,000 ; Customs and Excise, £57,456 ; Government 
Plantations, £17,339 ; Fees of Office, £6,574 ; Land Revenue, £4,141 ; Post Office, £3,619 ; 
Port and Wharfage Dues, £2,798 ; and Miscellaneous, £14,377. 

Compared with 1925-26 every department was faced with higher expenditure, due 
principally to the reclassification of the Service. Apart from this, Public Works Depart- 
ment undertook a very heavy building programme which resulted in an expenditure of 
£43,292, exceeding by £13,697 that of previous year. 

Returns of revenue and expenditure for the last five years, exclusive of Commonwealth 
grants, are given hereunder :— 


PAPUA.—LOCAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Ttem | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 

bcnnks Si-taehhglerk Sannin Oe shies SE alh £ 
Revenue .. |. 63,124 | 77,750 | 82,909 116,367 | 111,508 
Expenditure : | 123,691 | 131,640 | 143,831 157,203 167,727 


2. Trade.—The value of imports and exports for the last five years is shown in the 
table below :— 


PAPUA.—VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. | 1922-23. | 1923-24, 1924-25. | 1025-26. | 1926-27, 

| Ne — - _—— 
| i ° o 7 455 504 

Imports. . =f .. | 315,423 | 354,965 | 459,080 470,774 55, 
Bacup sf ", | 179,452 | 239,408 | 367,629 | 649,373 454,462 
Total Trade .. | 494,875 | 694,373 826,709 1,120,147 | 910,366 


The great drop in the value of exports is due to a fall in prices for copra and rubber, 
and to the closing down of the copper mines. In the case of copper the export value 
dropped from £155,306 in 1925-26 to £35,799 in 1926-27. 
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As in all new countries, the imports consist chiefly of articles necessary for the prima! 
needs of the community, such as agricultural products and groceries, drapery, machinery, . 
tobacco, oils, paints, beverages, wood, wicker and cane, drugs, etc. The chief items of 
export during the last five years are as follows :—. 


PAPUA.—PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Article. 1922-23. | 1924-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
i ed Oieeey ae £ £ 
Béche-de-Mer ‘i ms .. | 18,453 | 10,441 | 10,351 | 10,205 16,193 
Copper Ore Bs > so 14 | 120} 41,674 | 155,305 35,799 
Copra she? age _. | 112,481 | 136,659 | 172,905 | 204,097 | 186,837 
Cotton .. Bi ah wee | ooaisre tle | 6550: te BI61 | 4 B66.) 2 S24 
Gold afi x Z .. | 22,494 | 6,792 | 14,980 | 22,320 | 29,115 
Hemp be i 2 : | 1,125 | 13,141 | 7,695 33 
Osmiridium - a -- | 2,790 | 3,553 | 3,630 1,500 | 430 
Pearls... 2 x .. | 9,797 | 16,600 | 19,300 13,249 8,968 
Pearl Shell and Trochus Shell .. | 1,868 | 6,120} 8,773 | 14,317 | 7,576 
Rubber ie a .. | 5,907 | 33,334 | 68,507 | 194,849 | 156,274” 
| ; i 


3. Shipping.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of overse& 
vessels entered and cleared at ports during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27. All the 
vessels except two were of British nationality. : 


PAPUA.—OVERSEA SHIPPING, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 
1922-23 wo Soe i | 143 77,676 
1923-24 46 ‘a es Sat 99 68,170 
1924-25 ak re ba a 120 78,613 
1925-26 ore “he! a cx 115 129,553 
1926-27 =i) ae ~ eure 143 226,948 


Throughout, the figures are exclusive of ships of war and Government vessels. 


§ 7. Progress of Papua. 


1. Statistical Summary.—As already stated (§ 2, swpra) the Territory was placed 
under the Commonwealth control on Ist September, 1906. The following table indicates. 
_ the progress ‘that has been made since that date :— 


PAPUA.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1907 TO 1927. 


} 


| Year ended 30th June— 


Items. j 
1907. 1927. | 
White population = ee te J re 690 | 1,366 | 
Native labourers employed ‘s sit ss es 2,000 8,315 
Number of white civil servants .. ss <e re 65 137 
Armed constabulary ck ore Ae scone 185 | 284 
Village constables ‘ 2 +. x otal 401 1,077 
Territorial revenue ? ‘ 2 -. | £21,813 | £111,508 
Territorial expenditure. 7 .: es -. | £45,336 | £167,727 
Value of imports te ate es es .. | £87,776 | £455,904 
Value of exports tie tin chs ra ie .. | £63,756 | £454,462 
Area under lease 5 dA. RS ‘.. . acres | 70,512 169,956 
Area of plantations e Be Pr sts acres | 1,467 62,725 
Meteorological stations established is He cell 3 21 
Gold yield ne Bc 4 fine ounces | 12,439 6,150 
Live stock in Territory— 
Horses ae on ae om he ee 173 Pet LS 
Cattle Se a He ee aye ee 648 - 5,975 
Mules be “ sn « v. 40 168 


: 
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3. THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 


§ 1, General Description.* 


1. Area and Geographical Position.—The present Territory of New Guinea comprises 
that portion of the German New Guinea Protectorate which lay south of the equator 
(excepting only the island of Nauru, see F hereinafter), and which was known in German 
times as the “ Old Protectorate.” The principal islands (with their German names if 
these differ from those now in use) and their approximate areas are as follows :— 


AREA OF TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.+ 


Particulars. hpepeloate 
Square miles. 
North-East New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land) oe ae ws 70,000 
Bismarck Archipelago— 
New Britain (Neu Pommern) as bc ais wa 4 13,000 
New Ireland (Neu Mecklenburg) .. = xe os a 3,000 
Lavongai (New Hanover or Neu Hannover) = oat 56 600 
Admiralty Islands and North-Western Islands 3 #3 ats 1,000 
Solomon Islands— 
Bougainville .. wie oie tH oe eid 3,200 
Buka ie 7 x - i ac are 200 
Total as ad aM = i. 91,000 


2. North-East New Guinea.—(i) General. North-East New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land) is the north-eastern part of the island of New Guinea. Much of the interior, 
which is rugged and mountainous, with heights reaching to over 13,000 feet, is still 
unexplored. The mountain ranges approach the coast, leaving comparatively little 
flat land near sea level, but this narrow strip is very fertile. All trade and communica- 
tions are by sea along the coast, and the interior is left almost wholly to the native 
population, 

(ii) Coast-line. The coast-line, which is over 900 miles long, is in parts fringed with 
coral reefs, and there are many small, lofty islands along its course. Except for Huon 
Gulf in the little developed east of the country, there are no deep inlets. Langemak 
Bay has commodious anchorage in deep water, and Finsch Harbour has landlocked 
anchorage for small vessels. Astrolabe Bay has two or three sheltered harbours, 
including Melanua, Madang (Friedrich Wilhelm Harbour) and Sek, which are the best on 
the coast. There are many other anchorages suitable, in certain winds, for schooners 
and small steamers. 

(iii) Rivers. There are many rivers, of which the most important are the Sepik 
(Kaiserin Augusta) and the Ramu (Ottilien). The Sepik rises near the junction of 
the boundaries of Dutch New Guinea and Papua, and flowing easterly reaches the coast 
in latitude 4° S. It is navigable for 60 nautical miles by large ocean steamers, and for 
300 nautical miles by steamers drawing from 10 to 13 feet. In 1914, a vessel of 50 tons 
ascended the river for 450 miles ; it was then in flood and 7 fathoms deep at this distance, 
while at low water the depth was said to be 4 fathoms. 

The Ramu rises in about 6° 8. latitude and, flowing northwards, enters the sea near 
the mouth of the Sepik. It has been navigated, though with great difficulty, by flat- 
bottomed steamers for nearly 200 miles from its mouth. 


3. Bismarck Archipelago and Solomon Islands.—(i) General. The islands of the 
Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomons are generally mountainous, with level ground 
near the coasts alone. ‘The only low-lying islands are some in the Duke of York and 
Admiralty Group. The islands of Bougainville and Buka (Solomons) are equally rugged ; 
Bougainville contains mountains reaching 10,000 feet. The soil is usually fertile, except 
on the low coral islands, where fresh water is scarce. 


"* A map of the Territory was published in Official Year Book No. 16, p. 665, 
+ In regard to geographical position, see Year Book No. 16, p. 660. 
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(ii) Coast Line. The coasts of the large islands often rise steeply from the water, 
with bold headlands; but asa rule there is a beach, frequently overgrown with man- 
groves. Sunken rocks and coral reefs fringe many of the coasts, especially of the low 
islands. There are many good harbours, the chief being Blanche Bay, in New Britain, 
containing the good anchorages of Matupi Harbour and Simpson Harbour; Kavieng 
Harbour in New Ireland; Mioko in the Duke of York Islands ; Peter Harbour in the Vitu 
Islands ; Nares Harbour in Manus Island ; and Queen Carola Harbour in Buka Island. 


(iii) Rivers. Most of the streams in these islands are too shallow and too rapid for 
navigation. 


§ 2. Climate and Health. 


1. General.—The Territory has a moist tropical climate, with small differences 
between daily and seasonal extremes of temperature. There is no cool season, rain falls 
in all months, and the humidity is high. The Territory is outside the area of typhoons, 
but strong winds are not uncommon, and damage is occasionally done to plantations. 


2. Temperature.—The mean annual temperature on the coast is about 26° to 27.5° 
C. (79° to 81° F.)—a moderate temperature for the latitude—and the difference between 
the means of the coldest and warmest months is not more than 2° F. ; 


3. Rainfall.—There is no really dry season. At Rabaul the period of the north-west 
monsoon, November to April, is wetter than that of the south-east trade from May to 
September or October; but in some other places, especially the south coast of New 
Britain and in the vicinity of Finsch Harbour, the south-east trade brings the principal 
rains. The position of the coast with regard to the direction of the prevailing winds is 
the decisive factor in the rainfall. The annual rainfall amounts, at nearly all the 
stations at which observations have been made, to over 80 inches. Additional informa- 
tion under this heading is given in Official Year Book No. 18, page 642. 


4. Humidity—The humidity is very high. Observations taken at Rabaul during 
the years 1916 to 1921 showed an average humidity of 75 per cent., and the variation 
in the monthly means was only from 69 per cent. (October) to 80 per cent. (April). At 
Madang, during the same period, the yearly average was 80 per cent., the lowest monthly 
mean 77 per cent. (August), the highest 83 per cent. (April). During the same period at 
Kieta (Bougainville) the mean was 78 per cent., the minimum 74 per cent. (August and 
October), and the maximum 80 per cent. (June). 


5. Influence on Health.—The climate in North-East New Guinea and at many 
places in the Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Islands is enervating for 
Europeans. At some places, however, and notably at Rabaul, the heat and humidity 
are tempered by the constant breezes, and it is possible for Europeans, with careful 
attention to diet and exercise, and precautions against diseases, to maintain good 
health. When the measures taken against malaria and other diseases have produced 
their full effect, and use has been made of places in the mountains suitable for sanatoria, 
it is hoped that a satisfactory average of health will be maintained. 


§ 3. Government. 


1. The Military Occupation.—On the 17th September, 1914, the Acting Governor 
of German New Guinea signed terms of capitulation with the officer commanding a 
Naval and Military Expedition sent from Australia, and thereafter the Territory was 


under military administration until the establishment of Civil Government in May, 
1921, 


2. Mandate.—The Mandate in accordance with which the Territory of New Guinea 
is administered by the Commonwealth was issued by the League of Nations in December, 
1920. The terms of the Mandate appear in Official Year Book No. 16, p. 662-3. 


3. New Guinea Act.—In anticipation of the issuing of the Mandate, the Common- 
wealth Parliament had already, in September, 1920, passed the New Guinea Act 1920, 


by which the Governor-General was authorized to accept the Mandate when issued. 


The Territory was, by the Act, declared to be a Territory under the authority of the 
Commonwealth, by the name of the Territory of New Guinea. 


cain 
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The Act provided for an Administrator, while power to legislate for the Territory 
was to be exercised by the Governor-General, and provision was also made for the 
observance of safeguards in the interests of the natives as set out in the Mandate. 


4. Establishment of Civil Government.—Official Year Book No. 19, p. 586, contains 
an account of the establishment of Civil Government of the Territory. Owing to con- 
siderations of space however the information is not repeated here. 


5. Exprepriation.—The Treaty of Peace provided that German nationals resident 
in her former colonies might be'repatriated ; and that the property rights and interests 
of German nationals in former colonies might be retained and liquidated by the Allies, 
the proceeds being credited to Germany in part payment of the reparation payable by 
her under the Treaty. In pursuance of these powers, in September, 1920, the property 
of the principal German companies in the Territory, and in March, 1921, that of a large 
number of German planters, was vested in the Public Trustee; and the management 
of their businesses and plantations was entrusted (pending the sale or other disposal of 
the properties) to the Expropriation Board. (See Year Book No. 17, p. 631). In 1926 
and 1927 these plantations were transferred to private owners. 


6. Departments and Districts—The Administration is organized in seven Depart- 
ments--Government Secretary; Treagury; Native Affairs; Public Health; Customs 
and Shipping; Lands, Mines, Surveys, and Forestry; and Agriculture. The Publio 
Works Department was abolished during the year under review, and its activities placed 
under the control of the Government Secretary. 


For administrative purposes, the Territory is divided into nine Districts, generally 
named after the principal stations in them. They are as follows :—New Britain, com- 
prising New Britain and adjacent islands; on the Mainland—Morobe, Madang, Aitape, 
and Sepik; in New Ireland and Lavongai (New Hanover)—Kavieng and Namatanai; 
in Admiralty Islands and adjoining islands—Manus ; in Solomon Islands—Kieta. Altera- 
tions in regard to districts have been made from time to time. Lach district is under a 
District Officer, assisted by a small staff. 


7. Statute Law.—The Acts of the Commonwealth Parliament do not (unless expressly 
so stated) extend to the Territory, but the Laws Repeal and Adopting Ordinance 1921, 
provided that certain Acts and Ordinances should be applied thereto. (See Year Book, 
No. 17, p. 631.) 


8. Reports to the League of Nations.—Seven Reports have been rendered to the 
League of Nations in compliance with Article 6 of the Mandate, the latest being for the 
year ended 30th June, 1927. 


§ 4, Population. 


1. White Population.—The increase in the white population at various intervals 
since 1885 is shown in the appended tabulation. On 4th April, 1921, it was 1,288, of 
whom about 250 were missionaries, and 262 were persons engaged in administration ; 
715 were British subjects, and nearly all the remainder were nationals of former enemy 
countries. On 30th June, 1927, the number of Europeans was about 1,800. 


TERRITORY OR NEW GUINEA.—WHITE POPULATION, 1885 TO 1927. 


Year. Number. 
1885 Ae bie a te oe 64 
1895 a ad a “it ae 20e 
1910 oe “ me e; ae OST 
1914 me ae vs ie Pic ee UE 
1921 se oe ze ws .. 1,288 
1927 ye ai a4 fs as 800 
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2. Asiatic Population.—Malays seem to have been the first Asiatics brought by 
the Germans to German New Guinea; 37 of them ara recorded on the mainland in 1885. 
About 1889 the New Guinea Company began to bring Chinese, Malays, and Javanese 
in growing numbers from Singapore and Java to work on its plantations; by 1892 there 
were about 1,800 on the mainland. By 1898 the number had decreased to 300 or 400, 
while at present it is less than 250. 

About ten years later, Chinese were brought from China to the Protectorate ; in 
1911 there were 555, in 1914, 1,377, in 1921, 1,424, and in June, 1927, less than 1,300. 

In 1895 there were 2 Japanese in the Protectorate, in 1911 there were 25, in 1914, 
103, in 1921, 87, and in June, 1927, about 55 residents. The total Asiatic population 
was 1,681 in 1914, and 1,778 in 1921. There were also, in 1921, 28 Polynesians and 69 
half-castes. 

The number of Asiatics has slightly decreased. In 1926-27 the births of Chinese 
exceeded the deaths by 15, but departures exceeded arrivals by 40, so that the population 
decreased by 25. The number of Japanese remained stationary. 

The Chinese provide the skilled artisans of the Territory, and many of them are small 
traders. Most of the Japanese residents are employed in the plantations, shipyards, and 
stores. 


3. Native Population.—As a large portion of the Territory is not under Government 
influence it is not possible to obtain reliable figures in regard to the number of the natives. 
‘The following table shows the number enumerated in 1925-26. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—NATIVE POPULATION, 1925-26 (EXCLUSIVE OF 
INDENTURED LABOURERS). 


{ 


Children. Adults. | Total. 
Places. 


Males. | Females.! Persons.| Males. | Females.) Persons. | 


New Britain ...| 14,010] 11,401 | 25,411 | 21,803 | 21,022} 42,825 35,813 | 32,423 | 68,236 


= | 
Males. |Females. Persons. 


New Treland.. 6,702 5,201 | 11,903 | 13,097 | 13,772 | 26,869 | 19,799 | 18,973 | 38,772 
Admiralty Group 2,474 2,276 4,750 4,235 | - 4,774 9,009 6,709 | 7,050 | 18,759 
Solomon Islands 6,829 5,371 | 12,200 | 11,410 | 12,345 | 23,755 | 18,239 | 17,716 | 35,955 


N.G. Mainland .. | 29,622 | 22,850 | 52,472 | 42,682 | 40,802 | 83,574 | 72,304 | 63,742 | 136,046 


| } 
Total .. | 59,637 | 47,099 | 106,736 | 93,227 | 92,805 | 186,032 | 152,864 | 139,904 | 292,768 
: } 


The total native population in the Territory is estimated roughly at about 425,000. 
Whether the number is increasing or decreasing cannot yet be ascertained with certainty. 
The number of natives indentured as labourers, mostly for plantation work, on 30th June, 
1927, was 27,002, compared with 23,002 in the previous year. 


§ 5. The Natives. 


1. General_—A brief description of the native inhabitants of the Territory was 
included in Year Book No. 16, page 670. It may be noted here that the natives are 
divided into two main groups—Melanesian and Papuan—the former, with odd exceptions 
constituting the population of the Bismarck Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, and the 
coastal districts of the New Guinea mainland; while the latter inhabit the interior of 
the mainland. Odd tribes of Negritoes are known to exist in the mountains of New 
Guinea. In the Admiralty Islanders there is a strain of Papuan, and, possibly, of Poly- 
nesian blood, while the Western Islanders and the inhabitants of the small islands east 
and south-east of New Ireland are Micronesians. 


2. Land Tenure.—Native customs in regard to the ownership and use of land may 
be briefly outlined as follows :—The ownership and use of the land are generally individual, 
although, in some rare cases, particularly in North Bougainville, the communal system 
exists. In districts where a great many coconut-bearing palms are growing on native 
lands it isoftenfound that the land is the property of a chief or of one ef the old men of 


the tribe, and that the coconut palms growing thereon are divided into small groves, . 


and are the property of several members of the tribe. Customs with regard to the use 
of unoccupied forest lands vary. Right of inheritance to land is almost invariably through 
the maternal branch. (See Year Book No. 17, p. 634.) 
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3. Research Work.—During the German occupation of the Territory a certain 
amount of research work was carried out, partly by scientific expeditions, and partly 
by missionaries and by a local resident. An anthropologist has been appointed by 
the Commonwealth Government to consolidate the work already done, and to extend 
it to parts of the Territory which have not yet been covered. The results of his work 
appear in special reports. ; 


4, Education.—The education of the natives was provided for in the “ Education 
Ordinance of 1922,” under which the Administrator was authorized to establish schools, 
grant money therefor, prescribe instruction, and arrange for the training of teachers and 
other matters. Simultaneously a Native Education Trust Fund was inaugurated, over 
which the Administrator was given control, and for the benefit of which he was empowered, 
within certain limits, to levy taxes on the natives and on employers of native labour. 
The expenditure on native education in 1925-26 was £8,968. This included £1,400 
spent in the erection of new buildings. Though the natives are liable to pay education 
tax none has been collected since 1922-23, whereas a sum of £10,914 was obtained in 
1925-26 from a tax levied on employers of native labour. 


A Government educational establishment has been founded at Malaguna, near 
Rabaul, and it is proposed to make it the educational centre for the natives in the Man- 
dated Territory. It is intended to establish elementary schools in all districts ; to these 
schvols native children will be admitted as boarders, and those who attain a prescribed 
atandard of proficiency will be transferred to the school at Malaguna, which will be 
converted into a secondary school. Upon the completion of their education in the 
secondary school, the pupils will proceed either to the technical school or to service in 
the Administration, where they will be given positions as interpreters, clerks, teachers, 
ete. English has been made the school language. (See Year Book No. 17, p. 635.) 


A considerable amount of educational work is carried out by the missions, the 
schools maintained being of three classes—(a) elementary schools in villages ; (6) inter- 
mediate boarding-schools at head-quarters ; and (c) high schools and technical schools. 
At the end of June, 1927, the various missions maintained 1,320 schools, employing 249 
European teachers, 4 Asiatic and 1,159 native teachers. The pupils numbered 34,168. 


The granting of assistance to mission schools is authorized by the Education 
Ordinance, but no grants have hitherto been made. 


5. Health of Natives.—In a report dealing with the health of the natives in New 
Britain submitted before the war, it was stated that ‘‘the natives in the districts 
examined are not degenerate ; but they are sick.” The same qualification undoubtedly 
applies to the native population throughout the Territory. 


The diseases taking the greatest toll of native life—directly, or through lowering 
vitality—are :—Malaria, respiratory diseases, dysentery, frambesia, yaws, tropical 
ulcer, hookworm, filariasis, and beriberi. Further reference to this subject will be found 
in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 647. 


The Health Department in Rabaul possesses :—(i) a staff of medical officers and 
orderlies, including travelling doctors; (ii) Native Hospitals at Government stations 
and sub-stations (its staff also supervises hospitals on plantations) ; (iii) a laboratory 
in Rabaul; (iv) training system for natives as medical orderlies ; (v) scheme of distribution 
of medical necessaries; (vi) a leper-station near Madang; and (vii) undertakes the 
general oversight of sanitary conditions. During the year a temporary staff has been 
employed combating venereal disease. 


6. Missions.—There is a number of mission societies working in the Territory. 
The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus works in the Bismarck Archipelago, the Society 
of the Holy Ghost along the coast of North-East New Guinea from Sek to the Dutch 
border, the Marists in Buka and Bougainville. These are Roman Catholic Missions. 
The Protestant Missions are the Australian Methodist Mission in New Britain and New 
Treland, the New Zealand Methodist Mission in Bougainville, the Liebenzell Mission in 
the Admiralty Group, and the Lutheran Mission (supported and staffed by the Lutheran 
Churches in Australia and America), which work along the coast of North-East New Guinea 
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from Sek to the Papuan border. All these societies combine teaching and planting with 
their missionary work. The missionaries working in the Mandated Territory in 1927 
numbered 373, comprising American, 28; Austrian, 7; Belgian, 1; British, 53; 
Dutch, 40; French, 25; German, 197; Italian, 2; Luxemburgese, 6; Polish, 11; Free 
City of Danzig, 1; Czecho-Slovak, 2. Some of the societies have small printing plants 
by which reading matter in one or other of the native languages is produced. 


§ 6. Land Policy. 


1. Acquisition of Land.—A short account of the modes of acquiring land appeare 
in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 590, but considerations of space preclude its repetition 
herein. 


2. Land Policy of the Present Administration.—The Land Ordinance 1922-24 
provides for sale as well as leasing of land belonging to the Crown. The divergence from 
the policy usually adopted by the British in the Pacific (including Papua), which provides 
for leasehold only, was made with a view to disposing by sale of the freehold properties 
taken over from Germans, and which until recently were controlled by the Expro- 
priation Board. Reference to the leasehold system in force will be found in Official Year 
Book 18, page 648. ; 

During the year 1926-27, 50 new leases and 227 trading allotment licences were 
granted. 


3. Registration of Titles—Under German law there was a system of registration of 
titles in a ‘‘ Ground Book,” but registration did not confer an indefeasible title. The 
German system has been replaced by one modelled on the Torrens plan, embodied in 
an Ordinance entitled the ‘‘ Lands Registration Ordinance,” 1924. 


§ 7. Production. . 


1. General.—The Territory possesses great natural resources, but their development 
has barely commenced, and progress in this direction will depend largely on the possibility 
of securing an adequate supply of suitable labour. 


2. Agriculture.—(i) General. No estimate has yet been made of the area of land 
suitable for agriculture ; but it is certain that the area already alienated, if planted to 
its full capacity, would be far greater than the present native population could cultivate. 

The natives have been described as a people of peasant proprietors, and everywhere 
they practise a crude form of agriculture. Their gardens afforded but a small amount 
of produce for oversea trade, and the exports of the Protectorate grew only as European 
plantations were made. The average of the latter increased slowly, for the Protectorate 
is almost everywhere covered with forest, and the clearing and planting of the land, even 
if labour can be had, necessarily occupy considerable time. At the present stage, roads 
fit to carry wheeled transport are of paramount importance. 

Under the supervision of the Director of Agriculture, soil analyses have been under- 
taken in different parts of the Territory, and experimental stations have been founded 
in Rabaul, Bita Paka, and in the Markham Valley. A laboratory and a herbarium have 
been established, and two travelling inspectors appointed for the purpose of tombating 
plant pests. Experiments are being carried on with a variety of crops; these in con- 
junction with the Papua and New Guinea Bounties Act 1926, and the preference given by 


the Commonwealth Tariff to certain produce grown in the Territories are expected greatly 
to stimulate agriculture. 


(a) Tobacco. This crop has been cultivated with success at Astrolabe Bay in 
North-East New Guinea, and in the Bismarck Archipelago. Tobacco of high quality, 
rivalling the best Sumatra leaf, is said to have been produced. Later, the growing of 
tobacco on European plantations was abandoned, partly, it is said, for want of intelligent 
labour, although it continued to be grown by the natives for their own use. 

(0) Cotton. In 1924-25 the Government obtained 1,615 Ib. of cotton seed, and 


experiments are being carried on at the experimental stations as well as by private 
planters, including a few natives. 


— aes ae 
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: (c) Sisal Hemp. There was a steady although small export of sisal hemp in German 
times. The quantity exported in 1913 was 10 tons, but none seems to have been 
exported since 1914. 


(d) Cocoa. Cocoa has been successfully grown, principally at Vitu (French Islands) ; 
in 1913, 137 tons were exported. The yield in 1926-27 was 65 tons. 


(e) Coffee. Coffee is grown, but to little extent. 


(f) Rubber. On the mainland a small area has been planted with Ficus elastica, 
but in consequence of the low price of the inferior rubber produced from this source the 
trees are not being tapped. 


(g) Copra. Indigenous in most of the islands, the coconut palm yielded copra to 
the traders from the beginning of European trade, and the plantations, commenced in 
1883, have steadily extended in area and production. The quantity exported in 1926-27 
was 47,613 tons, an increase of 1,807 over the figures for the previous year. The area 
under coconuts increased from 76,845 acres in 1914 to 177,621 acres on 30th June, 
1927, of which 138,447 were in bearing. 


(h) Other Crops. The climate and soil of the Territory are suitable for the 
cultivation of rice, Manila hemp, cinchona, nutmeg, vanilla and maize, but hitherto their 
cultivation has either not advanced beyond the experimental stage or has been attempted 
on a small scale only. Sugar-cane of many varieties flourishes, and the natives cultivate 
extensive areas for their own use; other indigenous food-producing plants include the 
sago palm and the cassava. 


(i) Plants Yielding Power Alcohol. It seems probable that alcohol for power 
purposes will be obtainable economically from the Territory. The sago palm and nipa 
palm yield as much as 60 gallons a ton, and in places are very abundant. 


(ii) Area of Plantations. The area of plantations and the principal crops grown 
thereon are shown in the table hereunder for the year ended 30th June, 1927. The 
figures are exclusive of native plantations. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—PLANTATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Privately Controlled by 
Government Z A 
Particulars. owned Expropriation Total. 
Plantations. Plantations, Board. 
1 Ao ss es acres 3,452 300,463 73,803 377,718 
ee Aaa re us oh ” 2,568 150,240 39,105 191,913 
Area Cleared and Planted .. eaelte 2,390 144,659 38,957 186,006 
conta: Planted .. fy .. acres 2,345 137,371 37,905 177,621 
Area Bearing .. se ia 9 1,813 104,155 32,479 138,447 
prea vince ad ap -. acres me, 2,565 1,030 8,595 
Area Bearing (a) pe: Re ey < 2,565 1,030 8,595 
% Area Planted .. ae .. «acres pe 916 74 990 
Area Bearing .. bs he la A os 618 74 692 
Coffee— 
Area Planted .. as .. acres = 19 rs - 
Area Bearing .. be arpa a 17 a 
iz 
ace Planiot = 2 33 +. acres oe 278 = are 
Area Bearing .. &> em a 99 o 
Rey. i .. acres 64 2,277 o1 2,432 
Area Bearing .. es WaT. Aaa 64 1,573 79 - 1,716 
NOTE.—(a) Rubber not tapped. (b) Native food of all kinds is mostly grown between 


young coconut palms not yet in bearing, therefore the total area cleared and planted does not agree 
with the detailed areas under various crops. 
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The area of plantations at various periods from 1885 to 1927 is shown hereunder. 
As in the case of the previous table, the figures are exclusive of native plantations :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—PLANTATIONS, 1885 TO 1927. 


/ Area in Coconuts 
Year. | Total Area. 


| (including Area not 
| in Bearing). 
| 
Acres. Actes. 

1885 .. Ae =e a 148 (a) 
1895... a as » ee 2,152 (a) 
WLI a. ws o% a 58,837 ' 51,510 
1914... 3 pals ae zs 84,941 | 76,845 
1924 .. ei ie ‘ se} 179,163 | 172,373 
192%: 8% se e 28 2: 186,006 ) 177,621 


° (a) Not recorded. 


3. Live Stock.—There is little natural pasture in the Territory, but the coconut 
plantations are now of a sufficient area to maintain numerous live stock, the stock being 
depastured on the indigenous grasses growing between the rows of trees. In 1926 there 
were 821 horses, 10,163 cattle, 3,020 sheep, 5,204 goats, and 5,982 pigs (exclusive of the 
large number of pigs kept by the natives). (See also Official Year Book No. 16, 
page 677.) 


4. Timber.—An investigation of the timber resources of the Territory has been made 
by the Commonwealth Forestry Adviser, and a report in connexion therewith was pub- 
lished in 1926. According to this report, while offering no prospects of immediate gain 
to large saw-milling interests the Territory possesses forest potentialities of a high order. 
The timber required for house and ship-building and for other purposes is mostly obtained 
locally. In North-East New Guinea the Neuendcttelsauer Mission and the Holy Ghost 
Mission both possess up-to-date saw-milling plants, while most of the timber required 
in the Archipelago is supplied by the Sacred Heart Mission’s saw-mill, and by two privately- 
owned mills, all at the eastern end of New Britain. 

The Timber Ordinance 1922 provides for the issue of permits and licences to cut 
timber. Timber growing on native lands cannot be acquired by private purchasers 
directly from the natives, but must be obtained through the Administration. A royalty 
is to be paid on all timber exported. 


5. Fisheries—The wealth of the waters of the Territory has so far been little 
exploited. Fish is caught at many places along the coast to supply the small local demand 
of the natives and of the few resident Europeans. Pearl-shell is exported in fair quantities, 
while trepang, shark fins, trochus-shell, and tortoise-shell also figure amongst the exports. 


The value of marine products exported in 1926-27 was £30,923, compared with £56,093 
in the previous year. 


6. Mining.*—There has been little mining in the Territory, and knowledge of the 
mineral resources is as yet but scanty. Gold has, however, been discovered on the Waria, 
the Ramu, the Francisco, and the Markham Rivers, etc. Rich gold was discovered in 
the Morobe District in 1926; the field is not very extensive and is situated 60 miles inland. 
Communication has been established with the coast by a regular aeroplane service. 
Osmiridium is reported to have been found on the upper tributaries of the Ramu, and 
platinum on the Kabenau River. Copper has been discovered in the form of chalcopyrite 
and malachite in the Baining District. Jron occurs as magnesite and hematite in the 
Baining District, apparently in large quantities. Sulphur occurs in several localities 
in the volcanic regions of the Territory. Phosphates suitable for use in the making of 
manures are found in the Purdy Islands. Brown coal has been found on the mainland 
in the vicinity of Astrolabe Bay, and in the southern portion of New Ireland. 


* Fuller details in regard to minerals in the Territory will be found in B. R. Stanley’s Report 


on Salient Geological Features and Natural Resources of 
Depueieeney the Territory (printed as Appendix B. to the 
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The number of miner’s rights issued during 1926-27 was 472. The quantity of 
gold exported from the Territory during the year was 10,067 ounces. 

By the Mining Ordinance of 1923, private companies incorporated or registered in 
the Territory, two-thirds of whose shares are held by British subjects, became eligible 
to engage in prospecting and mining for mineral oil and coal. On the 30th June, 1927, 
38 licences to search for mineral oil had been issued, of which only 8 were in force on the 
date mentioned. 


§ 8. Trade. 


1. Total Trade.—The value of the imports, exports, and total trade at various 
periods since 1887, and during each of the last five years, is given in the table hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—TRADE, 1887 TO 1927. 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ iS 

1887 .. 17,133 19,580 36,713 
1897 .. 36,713 31,352 68,065 
L907... 166,585 97,563 264,148 ~ 
1922-23 516,855 630,892 1,147,747 
1923-24 485,634 718,535 1,204,169 
1924-25 537,940 858,990 1,396,930 
1925-26 568,339 1,105,158 1,673,497 
1926-27 660,753 1,079,855 1,740,608 


The import values are exclusive of money and Government stores. 
imports were distributed as follows:—From Australia, £569,704 ; 


£2,685. 


2. Principal Items of Imports. 


In 1926-27 the 


America, £24,065 ; 
China, £20,345 ; Straits Settlements, £28,279; Burma, £15,675; and Caroline Islands, 


Particulars of the value of principal items imported 
during past years are contained in previous issues of this work. 


3. Principal Items of Export.—Values of the principal items of export for the last 


five years are shown hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—EXPORTS, VALUE OF ITEMS, 


1922-23 TO 1926-27: 


Commodity. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Copra 619,715 | 686,519 | 815,938 |1,016,930 849,852 
Cocoa i eh 3,734 3,602 6,949 6,510 3,500 
Stone and Ivory Nuts 336 192 312 456 152 
Trepang by ; 964 908 1,975 8,246 13,750 
Shell a 5,535 9,574 15,009 oes 1 7008 
Tortoise Shell. . 222 877 295 
Gold one 16,542 18,512 25,169 195,428 
Miscellaneous 386 321 wi ae ny 

Total 630,892 | 718,535 | 858,990 |1,105,158 1,079,855 
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4, Exports of Copra, and Cocoa.—The next table shows the quantities, where 
available, of the exports of these items during the last five years :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—EXPORTS OF COPRA, AND COCOA, 1922-23 
TO 1926-27. 


Commodity. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 

Copra ” Fr _. | 32,648 | 34,974 | 39,151 | 45,806, 47,613 
Cocoa a by: BS 83 70 135 | 113 | 65 


| 
Of the 47,613 tons of copra exported in 1926-27, 32,783 tons went to countries 
other than Australia. ~ 


5. Banks.—There are two banks operating in the Territory, the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, and the Bank of New South Wales. 


§ 9, Shipping and Communication. 


l. General.—A subsidized mail service between the Territory and Australia is 
maintained by Burns, Philp and Co. Ltd. There is a regular service between the East 
and Australia with Rabaul as a port of call. Shipping within the Territory is regulated 
by the Coastal Vessels Regulations, 1920, and the Wharfage and Bertkage Regulations 
made during the Military Administration of the Territory. 


2. Oversea Tonnage in 1926-27.—The number and net tonnage of oversea vessels _ 
which entered and cleared the Territory during the year 1926-27 are shown here- 


under :— 
TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—SHIPPING, 1926-27. 


Entered. Cleared. Total. 
Nationality. Net : N | 
Ne t | 
No. Tonnage. No. weneann. No. | cae 
British. «a " 40 | 82,381 33 | 77,219 | 73 | 159,600 
Japanese .. 5" af 2- 534 2 534 4 1,068 
Manwesien 2 | 6,519 2 | .5519| 4 | 11,038 
Total .. A 44 | 88,434 37). BR278 al aia Oe 
Entered. Cleared. Total. 
Country from which Entered or for 
which Cleared. Net Net 
No. Tonnage.| N® | Tonnage No. Morenaet 
Australia .. a a 27 58,949 . 2 41 
Caroline Islands .. <a 2 "534 : hy a eee 
China... 3 | 10,528 3 | 10,528 6 | 21.056 
European Ports 7 ‘= 9 | 28/256 9 | 28,956 
Japan 1 3,155 ee a 1 3,155 
Nowra. 1 192]. 24 1 "192 
Pua. : 4 192 3 2,229 
Rangoon (Burma) . 1 3,149 : ot H “ay 
Singapore... 2 3,707 2 | 3,707 
Solomon Islands Lisl) S868 deeke, re 1 3,358 
RAs 2 4,670 <c ea 2 4,670 
Total .. aac 
44 88,434 37 83,272 81 171,706 


— 
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3. Local Shipping.—A service between Rabaul and the various outports not visited 
by the mail steamers is maintained by small steamers and motor craft. 


4. Land Communication,—Means of communication on land are scanty. There 
are no railways. Roads lead from Rabaul to places within 30 or 40 miles, and there is 
a road 170 miles long in New Ireland. Elsewhere there are few roads outside plantations 
and the stations of the District Officers. The large rivers of the mainland are as yet 
but little used. 


There is a high power wireless station at Bita Paka near Rabaul, and low power 
stations at the out-stations. Since lst July, 1921, all these have been placed under the 
control of Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Limited. 


§ 10. Revenue and Expenditure. 


1. Revenue.—Details of the revenue collected from various sources during each 
of the last two years are given hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—REVENUE, 1925-26 TO 1926-27. 


Heading. ; 1925-26. 1926-27. 

ie 8. d. £ 8. d. 

Revenue from Taxation (direct and indirect) .. | 188,695 110 | 206,525 6 11 

Revenue from Public Services and undertakings .. 36,919 15 9 40,226 15 11 

Other receipts we “it, a De 31,689 10 3 35,765 9 0 

Appropriation of former years .. Mec as 1,713 18 6 87 6_5 
Transfer from Trust to Revenue of amount recorded 
as due to the Commonwealth of Australia in re- 
spect of stores and services supplied by the Defence 
Department, payment of which has been waived 

for the present by the Commonwealth .. of a 22,916 19 9 


259,018 6 3 | 305,521 18 0 


2. Expenditure.—The expenditure for the financial year 1926-27 was distributed 
as follows :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—EXPENDITURE, 1926-27. 


Secretary and Central Adminis- Trade and Customs .. .. £15,337 
' tration .. ee .. £16,875 Agriculture .. m ¢ 5,698 
Justice «. : -- 3,726 | Public Health a .. 62,057 
Treasury -- ee -- 33,141 District Services iS .. 80,747 
Audit ch Ze -. 3,137 Miscellaneous bid .. 4,949 
Lands and Survey .. el 1879 
Native Affairs, Police, and Total .. 280,190 
Prisons .. ae -- 11,963 


Public Works ofa -. 40,687 
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F, NAURU. 


1. General.—Nauru is an oval-shaped atoll about 12 miles in circumference having an 
area of 5,400 acres, of which approximately four-fifths is phosphate-bearing. Itis situated 
in long. 166° E., and is 26 miles south of the Equator. Portion of the island between the 
sandy beach and the coral cliffs is fertile, and it is there that the native Nauruans have 
established themselves. With the exception of a small fringe round an inland lagoon, 
the plateau which contains the phosphate deposits possesses few food plants and is 
uninhabited, but portion of the area has been planted with fruit trees. The system of 
land tenure is governed by old custom, and, with the exception of small allotments held 
by the Government and Missions, the whole of the island is owned by individual natives. 
The climate is hot, but not unpleasant, the average shade temperature ranging between 
72 and 95° F., and the average humidity between 70 and 80. The average rainfall is 120 
inches, but droughts occasionally occur, and in 1916 and 1917 only 40 inches were received 
for the two years. 


2. History.—The island was annexed by Germany in 1888, and prior to 1914 was 
’ part of the protectorate of German New Guinea. 

In November, 1914, Nauru was occupied by a detachment from the Australian 
Expedition at Rabaul; and it was included in the cession of colonies made by Germany 
in 1919 to the Allied and Associated Powers, whose representatives agreed that a mandate 
over it should be given to His Majesty the King. On 2nd July, 1919, the British, 
Commonwealth, and New Zealand Governments agreed that the administration of the 
island (which, since 1915, had been in charge of an official appointed by the British Colonial 
Office) should be vested in an Administrator; the first Administrator was appointed 
for a term of five years by the Australian Government ; his term of service having expired 
in February, 1926, it was extended for another five years. The Agreement between 
the three Governments was approved by the Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru 
Island Agreement Act 1919, and is printed in the Schedule to that Act. The first 
Administrator appointed by the Commonwealth Government assumed duty in June, 
1921. 

The Mandate for Nauru, issued by the Council of the League of Nations in December, 
1920, is in terms similar to that for the Territory of New Guinea. 


3. Administration—The Administrator has all the powers of government—adminis- 
trative, legislative, and judicial—in the island. An Advisory Council has been created 
which consists of two Europeans chosen by the Administrator, and two native chiefs 
elected by the natives. All expenses of administration are met from local revenue. 
Native industries such as canoe-building, fishing, mat-making, etc., are encouraged by 
the provision of prizes at annual competitions. A branch of the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank has been established, and the deposits by natives in 1926 amounted to £7,000, 
as compared with £4,154 in 1924. There is a co-operative store managed by the natives 
themselves, the books, however, being audited by Government officers. Natives are 
not allowed to carry firearms, and the use by them of intoxicating liquors and deleterious 
drugs is prohibited. 


4. Population.—Figures for population from 1923 to 1927 are given hereunder :— 
NAURU.—POPULATION, 1923 TO 1927. 


Sist 3ist Sist 
Paniintlon: 1st April, 1st April, 
opulation a pene. Se 1928. 1997, 
Europeans 55 a6 110 125 124 117 115 
Chinese .. < $i 603 785 827 822 761 
Nauruans(a) ae er, 1,179 1,219 1,239 1,251 1,266 
Other South Sea Islanders .. 1a yf ll 10 27 ; 21 


(a) The natives of Nauru are Micronesians. 


The birth rate among the Nauruans in 1927 was. 45.03 per 1,000, the death rate 
18.2 per 1,000, and the rate of infantile mortality 105.3 per 1,000. 
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5. Health.—There is no malaria, but cases occur of other diseases known in the 
Pacific. Venereal disease is rare, but in 1927 the cases of leprosy treated numbered 
337. An area has been set apart for the segregation of lepers, and the latest methods 
of treatment are applied to cope with the disease. Two hospitals are maintained on the 
island, one by the Administration for Nauruans, and one by the British Phosphate 
Commission for its employees. In common with other natives, the Nauruans are 
very susceptible to tuberculosis and influenza, and in 1921 an influenza epidemic 
caused the deaths of 230 islanders. Dysentery, both amebic and bacillary, is endemic. 
The usual steps are being taken by the authorities to improve the water supply 
and to provide efficient sanitation generally. A baby clinic has been established to 
give help and advice to Nauruan mothers in regard to_ infant nurture. 


6. Education——On the Ist October, 1923, the Administration took over ‘the 
education of the Nauruans and other native children, and native schools were established 
in four districts and at the leper station. Previously education had been looked after 
by the Missions subsidized by the Government. A school for European children 
is presided over by a teacher on loan from the Education Department of Victoria, 
who also supervises educational matters generally. The curriculum is similar to that 
of corresponding schools in Australia; and the teaching is, as far as possible, wholly 
in English. Education is compulsory between the ages of six and sixteen. After 
the termination of ordinary school attendance, twelve months are devoted to technical 
training. Officers from the Missions visit the schools to give religious and moral 
training. A museum for the preservation of Nauruan antiquities is in process of 
formation. 


7. Religion.—The London Missionary Society (Protestant) and the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Mission (Roman Catholic) operate in Nauru, and in 1927 the adherents to the 
former numbered 843, and to the latter 402. 


8. Phosphate Deposits——(i) General. Since 1906 the deposits have been worked 
by the Pacific Phosphate Company, which also worked the deposits on Ocean Island 
(about 165 miles east of Nauru and part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 
administered by the Colonial Office). The quantity on the two islands has been estimated 
at not less than 100,000,000 tons, and the rock phosphate, as shipped, averages 85 per 
cent. to 88 per cent. of tribasic phosphate of lime. About 4,000,000 tons have already 
been removed. 

The interests of the Pacific Phosphate Company in the two islands (though not in 
other islands in the Pacific in which it has workings) were bought by the British, Common- 
wealth, and New Zealand Governments in 1919 for £3,500,000, the purchase money 
being contributed in the proportions of 42, 42, and 16 per cent. respectively. The 
Agreement of 2nd July, 1919, provides for the working of the deposits by the British 
Phosphate Commission of three members, one appointed by each Government ; and 
the three countries are to receive the output in the same proportions of 42, 42, and 16 
per cent. 


(ii) Output. The output from the two islands in 1913, the last year before the war, 
was 350,000 tons. During the five years 1921-22 to 1925-26 exports were as follows :— 


NAURU AND OCEAN ISLAND.—EXPORT OF PHOSPHATES, 1921-22 TO 1925-26. 


To To New To United To other 

Year. Total. Australia. Zealand. Kingdom. Countries. 

Tons. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. 
1921-22 ua Php. 361,205 47.20 10.64 4.45 Sheth 
1922-23 aoe” ar 311,650 65.43 16.54 <i 18.03 
1923-24 Alc 2% 450,924 70.67 13.46 ie 15.87 
1924-25 SP a 473,647 TABS 21.01 is 7.88 
1925-26 .. ea 393,032 69.76 24.97 s 5. 27 


From Nauru alone, during the calendar year 1927, the export was 318,185 tons, 
of which 220,415 tons went to Australia, and 97,770 tons to New Zealand. 
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(iii) Accounts of Commission. A statement for the five years ended June, 1926, 
is given hereunder. 


NAURU AND OCBAN ISLAND.—SALES OF PHOSPHATES, 1921-22 TO 1925-26. 


; } 
Receipts from Sales of Phosphate, Etc. 1921-22. | 1922-23. 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 
| | 
| | 


£ 


i £ £ .£ E04 
Receipts from sales, etc. 823,045 | 542,348 | 695,940 705,293 611,654 


F.o.b. cost, including interest on 
capital, Sinking fund, etc. .. | 732,407 | 538,099 | 651,102 | eee 607,256 


The f.0.b. cost of phosphate was 37s. 10d. in 1920-21; 40s. 7d. in 1921-22; 
34s. 6d. in 1922-23; 28s. 10d. in 1923-24; 26s. 10d. in 1924-25; and 31s. ld. in 
1925-26. 

The amount due by the Commission to the partner Governments for purchase money 
and other capital sums was £3,666,457 on 30th June, 1921, and at 30th June, 1926, this 
had been reduced to £3,446,656. The contribution to the sinking fund paid by the 
Commission provides for interest at 6 per cent. and extinction of the capital sum in 50 
years from Ist July, 1920. 

(iv) Employees. Apart from a limited number of Europeans and a few Pacific 
Islanders the employees are Chinese, engaged under a three years’ contract. A few 
Nauruans are from time to time employed, but they are not partial to sustained labour 
of any kind. 


9. Trade.—Information regarding imports and exports for years 1923 to 1927 is 
appended herewith :— 


NAURU.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1923 TO 1927. 


Heading. 1923, 1924, 1925, ' 1926. | 1927. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports.. + .. | 53,685 | 100,254 63,576 104,117 | 82,650 
Exports— tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Phosphate st .. | 212,300 | 280,990 224,260 | 274,935 | 318,185 
Copra = = | 121 383 170 | 117 263 


10. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure of the Administration 
during the years 1923 to 1927 were as follows :— 


NAURU.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1923 TO 1927. 


Heading. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926, 1927, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue ort 55 -. | 11,837 | 18,200 | 15,175 |; 16,424 | 17,041 
Expenditure ne hs +» | 10,266 | 13,580 | 15,257 | 13,963 | 17,243 


(Of the revenue in 1927, £8,050 was royalty on phosphate, £2,863 consisted of Customs 
receipts, £1,614 of capitation taxes, and £768 of harbour dues. The total credit balance 
on the 31st December, 1927, amounted to £14,159.. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 
§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


1. Early Statistics—In earlier issues of the Year Book will be found a brief reference 
to the pastoral industry in Australia prior to the year 1860. (See Year Book No. 6, 
page 330). 


2. Subsequent Statistics—While the statistical records of live stock in Australia 
prior to the year 1860 are somewhat defective, from that year onwards fairly complete 
particulars are available for most of the States. At the present time, statistics of live 
stock are collected annually in all the States principally through the agency of the police, 
but in the years 1885 to 1888 inclusive, and 1893 to 1895 inclusive, these particulars 
were not collected in South Australia, and similar gaps occur in the Victorian records 
for the periods 1895 to 1899 inclusive, and 1901 to 1903. In order to obtain totals for 
Australia for these years the missing numbers have been supplied by interpolation. The 
results so obtained probably differ but slightly from the actual numbers for the respective 
years. 


3. Increase in Live Stock.—Particulars concerning the numbers of each of the 
principal kinds of live stock in Australia at decennial intervals from 1860 to 1920, and 
from 1922 onwards in single years, are given in the following table, and are shown 
continuously in the graphs hereinafter. 

During the sixty-six years covered by the table the live stock of Australia increased 
considerably, horses 392 per cent., cattle 202 per cent., sheep 418 per cent., and pigs 182 
percent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent are as follows :— 
Horses, 2.44 per cent. ; cattle, 1.79 per cent. ; sheep, 2.53 per cent. ; and pigs, 1.58 per cent. 


LIVE STOCK.—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1926. 


Year. | Horses. | Cattle. Sheep.(a) | Pigs. 
whe. e. | ee d 
1860 431,525 3,957,915 | 20,135,286 351,096 
1870 716,772 4,276,326 41,593,612 543,388 
1880 1,068,774 7,527,142 62,184,252 815,776 
1890 | 1,521,598 10,299,816 97,881,221 891,138 
1900 | 1,609,654 8,640,225 | 70,602,995 950,349 
1910 2,165,866 11,744,714 98,066,046 1,025,850 
1920 : 2,415,510 13,499,737 | 81,795,727 764,406 
1922 : ; 2,390,460 14,336,673 82,700,514 985,930 
1923 ~ 2,327,440 13,357,508 | 84,011,048 897,874 
1924 : 2,292,050 13,309,473 | 93,154,953 980,009 
1925 2,250,361 13,279,785 |103,563,218 1,128 374 
1926 . | 2,122,516 | 11,963,278 /104,267,101 989,009 


(4) See note to Table in § 4. 2 hereinafter. 


4. Fluctuations.—The increases referred to, however, have not been continuous 


marked fluctuations having taken place during the period mainly on account of the 
droughts which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of 
Australia. These were in evidence in 1868, 1877, 1883-4, 1892, 1893, 1895, and 
subsequent years, 1901-2, 1912, 1914-15, 1918, 1919, 1922-23, and again in 1925-26, 
in which latter years Central and Northern Queensland experienced one of the driest 
periods on record, and a heavy mortality of stock. 

As an offset to these visitations, good seasons invariably supervene on the dry periods, 
and the large natural increases occurring under these conditions greatly facilitate the . 
process of restocking, thus bearing convincing testimony to the extraordinary recuperative 


powers of the country. 


+ 
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The years in which the numbers of live stock attained their maxima are as 
follows :—Horses, 1918, 2,527,149; cattle, 1921, 14,441, 309 ; sheep, 1891, 106,421,068 ; 
and pigs, 1917, 1,169,365. 


5. Live Stock in Relation to Population:—7tke number of each kind of live stock 
per head of the population of Australia has varied during ot past sixty-six years in 
the manner shown in the succeeding table :— 


LIVE STOCK PER pital OR POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1926. 


| | f omay | 
Year. Horses.| Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. j Year. | Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 

B | | | 

“a | | ) | 
1860 220.38) 773245 | 47.58 | 8.31 1" 1920 0.44 | 2.49 | 15.11 | 0.14 
1870 .» | 0.43 | 2.60 | 25.24 | 0.33 || 1922 0.42 | 2.54 | 14.68 0.17 
1880 ve 10.48 ISK3T 287 | 0.37 || 1923 0.40 | 2.31 | 14.61 | 0.16 
1890 .. | 0.48 | 3.17 | 31.06 | 0.28 || 1924 0.39 | 2.27 | 15.86 | 0.17 
1900 .. | 0.43 | 2.29 | 18.75 | 0.25 || 1925 | 0.38 | 2.22 | 17.28 | 0.19 
1910 .> | 0.49 | 2.65 | 22.16 | 0.23 | 1926 0.35 1.96 | 17.06 0.16 

1 : ! | | ; | 


6. Live Stock in Relation to Area.—The numbers of live stock per square mile in 
the several States and Territories of Australia are given in the following table :— 


LIVE STOCK PER SQUARE MILE, 1926. 


nl | 
States and Territories. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. | Pigs 

a5: | 
New South Wales 2 (a) 2.01 9.09; 180.03} 1.08 
Victoria 5.10 16.34 169.77 | 3.23 
Queensland Sts 0.85 | 8.15 25.15 | 0.27 
South Australia .. 0.62 0.89 19.16 | 0.21 
Western Australia 0.17 0.85 7.64 | 0.07 
Tasmania 1.40 8.13 68.95 1.48 
Northern Territory re 0.08 1.65 0.01 / 0.00 
Federal Capital Territory (a) eet 1.47 5.86 238.38 | 0.10 

| 
Total a a ae 0.71 4.02 35.05 | 0.33 


(a) 30th June, 1927. 


7. Minor Classes of Live Stock.—The numbers of minor classes of live stock returned 
for 1926 were as follows :—Q@oats, 174,233; camels, 10,238; mules and donkeys, 17,166 ; 
and ostriches, 390. Of these, goats were most numerous in Queensland ; camels, mules 
and donkeys in Western Australia; and ostriches in South Australia. In the raising 
of goats, attention has in recent years been devoted to the angora goat and its product 
(mohair), and about 11,000 angora goats are included in the total of 174,233 goats shown 
above. Of these, 1,926 were in New South Wales, 761 in Tasmania, 1,947 in Western 
Australia, 1,405 in South Australia, and 3,343 in Queensland, while the quantity of 
mohair produced in the latter State in 1926 was set down at 1,532 Ibs., and the number 
of skins placed on the market was returned as 487. 


8. Net Exports of Principal Pastoral Products—The quantities by which the 
exports of the principal pastoral products of Australia exceeded the imports for the years 
1922-23 to 1926-27 are as follows :— 
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NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Unit of 
Products. ee 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27: 
Y. | 
QUANTITIES. 

Animals (iiving)— a meld 
Cattle .. or ae No. 13,818 —71 9,674 9,898 10,093 
Horses a ae a 3,545 1,478 4,604 5,255 5,276 
Sheep .. ae “t 5 37,959 30,302 4,143 20,331 26,218 

Bones... .. |. cwt. 23,276 26,158 23,748 27,32 18,394 

‘Glue-pieces and Sinews at . 6,927 —1,993 —11,055 —8,757 | — 12,840 

‘Glycerine = a8 Ib. 843,292 | —230,485 | —489,113 | —603,485 —553, 950 
air v2 a a5 ny (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 

Hoofs aa = ewt. 11,174 10,380 8,340 20,510 8,371 

Horns: <. ak Ste oe (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 

Meats-- 

Frozen Beef aS ib. 152,925,321 |105,145,255 |283,584,278 |214,058,586 |112,124,913 
Frozen Mutton and Lamb 5 167,578,967 | 39,768,347 | 50,224,659 | 85,679,850 | 93,514,533 
Frozen Rabbits and Hares pair 4,264,054 | 3,489,496 | 3,415,334 4,043,511 | 3,298,372 
Frozen, Other .. os Ib. 13,062,037 | 6,687,005 | 9,141,545 | 8,935,456 | 3,893,937 
Potted, and Extract of i (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Preserved in Tins, etc. . Ib, 10,583,164 | 4,268,814 | 8,687,019 | 10,209,971 | 8,674,251 
Other (excluding Bacon and 

Ham) ee os o 489,564 234,058 314,867 211,403 166,537 

eres vasings.. fs ewt, 24,623 13,213 26,860 | 24,119 24,222 

Skins— 

Hides .. se oe No. 47,900 665,466 900,274 699,080 720,065 
Sheep .. ae 5 10,237,162 | 6,891,162 | 6,016,231 8,007,249 | 8,487,652 
Rabbit and Hare. cwt. 122,748 77,862 116,522 134,024 126,745 
Other (including Undressed | 

Furs) as I (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 

aoe xs ee 35 cwt. 1,016,831 394,313 855,596 824,974 833,336 
00 — 

Greasy.. = sa Ib. 597,429,649 |478,210,488 |489,669,907 |767,812,768 |709,438, 954 

Scoured oa ae Ay 106, 819,965 | 41,735,194 | 39,221,259 | 49,972,194 | 52,110,342 

Tome 3. ac ots * 6, 374, ‘922 4,988,258 | 4,090,958 | 5,219,085 | 4,519,357 
NotTe.—The minus sign — signifies net imports. (a) Quantity not available. 


The values of the net exports for the same five years are furnished in the next 
table, and amount to no less a total than £368,382,182 for the period, or an average of 
£73,676,436 per annum, of which wool represents 81.04 per cent. Meat, skins, and tallow 
rank next in order of importance. 


NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Products. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 
VALUES. 

nimals (living)— £ £ £ £ £ 
5) Cattle a . zi ; 23 = 64,731 —$1,430 43,628 32,632 43,663 
Horses bie iy ee 27,978 —36,741 28,062 —8,655 35,313 
Sheep .. - ae ia 42,017 40,887 29,793 27,958 15,390 
oes ere res Serene [oa abieesllny che :|-—eceiaam 

~ d Sinews oir we 18,725 | 21; i i — 6 
Glue pees aes 2 ie 8,536 —5,965 | —10,898 | —15,586 | — 21,284 
Hair om sii AS om — 62,830 — 70,283 —73,556 —63,681 | — 44,354 
Hoofs or me or = 8,137 7,723 6,011 10,459 4,768 
Horns .. wa +g oe 85,388 82,888 47,216 86,102 21,291 
aon Beef ae 1,794,104 1,301,304 4,138,729 3,263,859 1,626,640 
Frozen Mutton and Lamb a 4,320,977 1,169,667 1,520,655 | 2,430,480 |} 2,057,443 
Frozen Rabbita and sig is 821,329 320,442 "310, 683 399,039 803,752 
Frozen, Other .. . Pr 189,170 | 95,127 165, 7002 166,538 78,956 
Potted, and Extractof .. ar —40,170 — 78,343 —49,953 —30,580 | — 38,673 
Preserved in Tins, ete. . 266,273 94,094 247,405 828,888 279,167 
Other (excluding Bacon and Ham).. 10,577 5,798 4,058 3,083 1,671 
Sausage Casings.. it he 285,504 | 154,068 208,673 259,299 179, 434 
oMiiides ‘he aie 68 we 249,208 838,263 890,639 713,589 605,600 
Sheep .. ar as 2,973,146 8,057,789 3,773,328 3,413,809 3,330,745 
pairs beaueay | Daugens | BABE | Paina | agnor 
ludin: Undressed Furs 785,4 } fy 026, 

fare Sere 3 ° oe d. Ag 1,612,676 | 745,209 1,703,308 1,584,465 1,402,020 
oe ; An oe .. | 45 769,295 | 48,294,899 | 55,297,455 56,429,712 | 53,224,169 
Scoured ae Ns ‘| “9,898:651 | 6,298,197 | 6,524,471.| 5,537,671 | 5,726,308 
Tops en 4c oe eat 1,412,683 1,161,920 1,119,849 als 035, 107 822,713 
Total Values oe .. | 71,974,486 | 65,095,676 78,769,210 | 79,023,942 | 73,518,863 


Norg.—The minus sign — signifies net imports. 
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§ 2. Horses. 


1. Suitability of Australia for Horse-breeding—From the earliest times the 
suitability of the climate and pastures of Australia for the production of serviceable 
breeds of horses has been fully recognized. By the importation of high-class sires, and 
the careful selection of breeding mares, these natural advantages are utilized to the 
fullest extent, all classes of horses being bred. As a consequence of this combination of 
advantages, the Australian horse, whether of the heavy draught, medium weight, or light 
saddle and carriage variety, compares more than favourably with the product of other 
lands. The Australian horse has been found suitable for the army in India, and large 
numbers are obtained annually for remount purposes. During the war, Australian 
horses were found to be well adapted for all purposes, especially in Palestine. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia—As regards numbers, the State of New 
South Wales, the earliest settled of the group, established a lead, which it retained till 
the year 1914, when it gave place to Queensland, where rapid progress had been in 
evidence during the previous decade. New South Wales regained the lead during the 
next three seasons, but Queensland again replaced the latter State in 1918, and 
maintained its position until the recent drought which has seriously depleted its stocks. 

Particulars of the several States for the past five years are as follows :— 


HORSES.—NUMBER, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year, | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. NT. | F.C-L. Total. 
(a) | @) 
| 
1922 | 658,686 | 494,947 | 713,015 | a264,150| 181.159 | 37,313 | 39,845 | 1,345 | 2,390,460 
1923 | 656,939 | 486,075 | 660,387 | a258,489| 181,944 | 37,570 | 44,603 | 1,433 | 2,327,440 
1924 | 646,110 | 473,236 | 659,023 | 255,022) 175,116 | 37,091 | 45,059 | 1,393 | 2,292,050 
1925 | 649,534 | 463,051 | 637,436 | 244,111) 170,563 | 37,785 | 46,380 | 1,501 | 2,250,361 
1926 | 622,009 | 447,988 | 570,690 | 234,352) 166,463 | 36,830 | 42,801 | 1,383 | 2,122,516 
\ i 


(a) 30th June year following. 


The number of horses attained its maximum in Australia during 1918, when 2,527,149 
were recorded. Since that date, however, a gradual decline has taken place in all divisions 
of the Commonwealth, except Northern Territory, the decrease for Australia during the 
period amounting to 404,633. 

Particulars regarding the number of horses in Australia from 1860 onwards, may be 
ascertained from the graph herein. 


3. Proportions in the Several States and Territories.—The percentages of the 
number of horses in the several States and Territories on the total for Australia for the 
past five years are as follows :— : 


HORSES.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1922 TO 1926, 


: 

Yoar. N.8S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. By Pe | ECD, Total. 

55 % oS o0 oO, fe) ie) oO, °. 

1922 .. | 27.55 | 20.70 | 29-83 | 11.05 2 ore ie 6°06 ine 00 
1923... | 28.23 | 20.88 | 28.37 | 11.11 | 7.82 | 1.61| 1.92 | 0.06 | 100.00 
1924... | 28.19 | 20.65 | 28.75 | 11.13 | 7.64 | 1.621 1.96 | 0.06 | 100.00 
1925... | 28.86 | 20.58 | 28.32 | 10.85 | 7.58) 1.68) 2.06 | 0.07 | 100.00 
1926 .. | 29.30 | 21.11 | 26.89] 11.04 | 7.84] 1.73] 2.02 | 0.07 | 100.00 


‘The relative changes in distribution are insignificant, the 


a decrease of 3 per cent. in Queensland. 


greatest alteration being 


4. Relation to Population.—In proportion to population, horses are m 
a ; A uch 
numerous in the Northern Territory than in any other of the principal iia cat 
Australia. Queensland is next in order, while Tasmania has the smallest number of 
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horses per head. The number per head of population has declined in all the statistical 
divisions since 1922. Particulars for the past five years as follows :— 


HORSES.—NUMBER PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust, Tas, | N. Ter. | (4 Cd:,. |All States. 


1922... 0.30; 0.31 0905) 0. ols OOS Oak 7 Well .22el Oc.) 0.42 
12 Dineen ste 0.30} 0.30 | 0.81 | 0.49] 0.51 | 0.17 12.55 | 0.39 | 0.40 
1924 ., O229 0-295). 0.79 1 0.47 50.48) O17 | 12260.) 0.46 0.39 
O25. 0.28 | 0.27] 0.74] 0.44] 0.46] 0.17 | 12.69 | 0.38 0.38 
1926... 0.26 | 0.26 | 0.65 | 0.41 | 0.44 | 0.17 | 10.98 | 0.28 | 0,35 


5. Comparison with other Countries—The number of horses in some of the leading 
horse-breeding countries of the world, according to the latest available returns, is as 
follows :— 


HORSES.—NUMBER IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Number of Number of 
Country. Date. nee F Country. Date. tebe 
omitted.) | ; omitted.) 
Soviet Republics .. 1926 26,365 Union of South Africa} 1925 815 
U.S. of America .. 1926 15,279 Czecho-Slovakia .. 1925 740 
Argentine Republic. . 1922 9,432 || Dutch Kast Indies.. | 1925 730 
Brazil ie ae 1920 5,254 Sweden ,. - 1920 728 
‘China i. He 1916 4,401 || Cuba . is 1925 684 
Germany .. i; 1926 3,873 || Turkey .. yy Wel 926 639 
Canada... ps 1926 3,559 || Spain .. .2 | 1924 634. 
Poland .. Me) ltrs! 3,290 | Denmark, seule 1926 ik 548 
France 78 a 1926 2,894 Lithuania a; 1926 535 
India (British and || Uruguay .. | 1924 510 
Native) .. sg 1925 2,200 Paraguay Fovie LOLS 490 
Australia .. oe 1926 2,123 | Finland .. bts 1926 400 
Rumania .. ell | p73) 1,877 || Bulgaria .. 55 1920 398 
Japan... .-.| 1925 1,553 || Irish Free State .. | 1926 379 
United Kingdom .. 1926 1,403 Latvia .. es 1926 365 
Jugo-Slavia a3 1926 1,117 | Netherlands $e 1921 364 
Italy). .. | 1919 990 | Chile .. .. | 1995 324 
Colombia .. 4.9 1926 980 | New Zealand wae | "1926 315 
Mexico .. -. | 1926 964 | Philippine Islands.. | 1924 314 
Hungary .. a: 1926 885 


Nore.—In some of the above countries only the horses on farms are enumerated, 


6. World’s Totals.—Several countries do not issue annual statistics of live stock. 
the information available consisting of censuses or estimates made at varying intervals, 
It is not possible, therefore, to give world aggregates for the different classes of stock 
year by year, nor to make a satisfactory comparison between the totals for consecutive 
years. In order, however, to give some idea of the latest position as regards live stock 
and the changes that have taken place as compared with pre-war years, the following 
information ‘has been taken from the report issued by the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The list of countries included is fairly complete, but China, which possesses 
large numbers of horses, is omitted, as also are certain parts of Asiatic Russia, together 
with a few other countries. While for some countries the figures are the result of 

careful enumeration, in the case of others they are merely approximations. The 
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totals, therefore, can be regarded as a general indication only of the position at the 
dates shown. The figures for horses are as follows :— 


HORSES.—WORLD’S TOTALS, 1913 AND 1926. 


Sa 2 ee oh ee a te 


Number at the date Increase (+) or Decrease 
nearest— (—) in 1926. 
Continents, &c. ‘ 
1913. | 1026. | ee | Percentages. 
} | 
: 00 | ,000 | 000 | % 
Europe .. ate ate as 46,620 | 42.387 —4,730 4 —9.1 
North and Central America .. fe 26,133" | 21,385 | —4,748 —18.2 
South America < a ows 18,162 | 17,696 —466 —2.6 
Asia are a 22 ee 12,457 12.025 —432 | —3.5 
Africa + ae Sty es 1,689 2,056 | +367 | +421.7 
Oceania ... a ae ate 2,968 4. 2,692 4) « =376s) 12.7 
1 


Total nh or .. | 108,029 OS: 141. 1° —O.Sese > moo 


Compared with the pre-war totals reductions have taken place in all the con- 
tinents, with the exception of Africa, where the number of horses is relatively 
insignificant. The greatest decrease occurred in North and Central America, viz.:— 
4,748,000, largely as the result of the decline in the United States. 


7. Oversea Trade in Horses.—{i) Exports. Australia’s export trade in horses is not 
nearly as large as formerly, and is somewhat fluctuating. During the past five years it 
has varied in number between 5,619 in 1926-27 and 1,785 in 1923-24, and in value 
between £160,714 in 1924-25 and £59,799 in 1923-24. The total number of horses 
exported during the five years amounted to 21,828, valued at £603,255, or equal to 
an annual average of 4,366 for £120,451. The average export price for the period 


was £27 12s. 8d. Nearly 81 per cent. of the horses exported went to India, where they 
are largely used for remount purposes. 


(ii) Imports. The number of horses imported into Australia is comparatively small, 
consisting mainly of valuable animals introduced for breeding purposes, principally from 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand. The average value per head of the horses 
imported during the last five years was £333 14s. 3d., as compared with £27 12s. 8d. per 
head for the exports for the same period. The average number imported per annum 
was, however, only 334, and the average annual value, £111,460. The following table 


gives the imports, exports, and net exports of horses during each of the years from 
1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


HORSES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. is ; - 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
£ £ a 
1922-23 RS ae 309 -| 81,685 3,854 109,663 3,545 27,978. 
1923-24 s ans 307 96,540 1,785 59,799 1,478 |— 36,743 
1924-25 i a 356 132,652 4,960 160,714 4,604 28,062 
1925-26 ot a 355 135,124 5,610 126,469 5,255 |— 8,655: 
1926-27 aK a0 343 : 111,297 5,619 146,610 5,276 | 35,313 


Notg.—The minus sign — signifies net imports, 
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§ 3. Cattle. 


1. Purposes for which Raised.—In all the States, cattle-taising is carried out on 
a more or less extensive scale, the main objects in certain districts being the production 
of stock suitable for slaughtering purposes, and in others the raising of profitable dairy 
herds. The great impetus which the development of the export trade in Australian 
butter gave to the dairying industry led to a considerable increase in numbers and 
improvement in quality of the dairy herds in Victoria, New South Wales, and Southern 
Queensland in particular, the portion of Australia in the temperate zone being the best 
adapted to this industry. On the other hand, by far the finest specimens of beef-pro- 
ducing cattle are those raised in the tropical districts, 7.e., in the northern parts of 
Queensland, in the Northern Territory, and in the Kimberley districts in the north of 
Western Australia. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia.—Until 1880 New South Wales occupied 
the leading position as a cattle-raising State, but in that year Queensland took first 
place, which it has since maintained. The graph herewith shows a rapid increase in the 
number of cattle in Australia up to the year 1894, when 12,311,617 head were depastured. 
From 1895 onwards, however, the effects of droughts and the ravages of tick fever reduced 
the number to 7,062,742 in 1902. Following the disastrous drought which terminated in 
the latter year, the herds were gradually built up, and despite recurring droughts, they 
continued to increase in recent years until the maximum number of 14,441,309 cattle 
was attained in 1921. The decline in the frozen beef trade and the droughts of 1922-23 
and 1925-26, which particularly affected the beef cattle areas of New South Wales and 
Queensland, were mainly responsible for the heavy decreases recorded in both these 
States during the past five years. Preliminary figures available for certain of the 
States reveal further decreases during 1927. 


The numbers of cattle in the several States and Territories during each of the last 
five years are as follows :— 


CATTLE.—NUMBER, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year.! Bae | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. Total. 
| a) 


1922 | 3,244,905 | 1,785,660 | 6,955,463 |(a)425,811| 939,596 | 218,197 | 760,766 6,275 (14,336,673 

1923 | 2,932,437 | 1,591,367 | 6,396,514 |(a@)413,272, 953,764 | 220,351 | 843,718 6,085 {13,357,508 

1924 | 2,871,196.| 1,605,554 | 6,454,653 400,423) 891,564 | 225,740 | 855,285 5,058 = |13,300,473 

1925 | 2,931,818 | 1,513,787 | 6,436,645 $73,597} 835,011 | 212,373 | 970,342 5,312 {13,279,785 

1926 | 2,813,144 1,435,761 | 5,464,845 840,007) 827,303 | 213,112 | 863,597 | 5,509 {11,963 278. 
| 


(a) 30th June year following. 


3. Proportion in each State.—Percentages showing the relative importance of the 
various cattle-breeding States during the years 1922 to 1926 are given hereunder :— 


CATTLE.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1922 TO 1926, 


| 
{ 


Fed. 


Cap. Ter. Total. 


Year, N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Nor.Ter. 


RSE eek ow I Se 


0 iv) to) fo) io) 
1922 tie 22.63 12.46 48.52 | 2.97| 6.55) 1.62] 5.31 | 0.04 | 100.00 
1923 .. | 27.95 | 11.91 | 47.89 | 3.09| 7.14} 1.65} 6.32} 0.05 | 100.00 
1924 .. | 21.67 | 12.06 | 48.50 | 3.01 | 6.70| 1.69 | 6.43) 0.04 | 100.00 
1925 _. | 22.08 | 11.40 | 48.47 | 2.81) 6.29] 1.60| 7.31 | 0.04 | 100.00 
1926 .. | 23.51 | 12,00 | 45.68 | 2.84) 6.92 | 1.78] 7.22) 0.065 100.00 


\ | 


Queensland contains within its borders nearly one half of the cattle-herds of 
Australia. Despite decreases during recent years the percentage of cattle in Queensland 
on the total for Australia amounted to 45.68 in 1926. The largest relative gain since 
1922 occurred in the Northern Territory, the only statistical division in which the 
number of cattle has increased during the past four years. 
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74. Relation to Population.—The number of cattle per head of population varies 
considerably in the several States, as may be seen from the following table :— 


CATTLE.—NUMBER PER HEAD OF POPULATION, i922 TO 1926. 


- 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q'land. | 3, Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Nor. Ter. cap. Ter. ee 

| | 
1922 ie 1.48 eovlee, 8.82 OD Se Woscedee 1.00 | 214.24 1.93 | 2.54 
1923 fe ee 0.98 7.89 0.78 ABT) 1.01 | 237.383 1.65 | 2.31 
1924 oe ey MO ao, VAs 0.74 2.45 5 Se iw ti £5: 1.69 | ly 
1925 3 1.28 0.90 7.47 0.68 2.24 0.98 | 265.41 1.35 2.22 
1926 5 1.20 0.84 6.19 0.60 2218 0299") 22155 T19| 24296 


5. Comparison with other Countries.—In the following comparison of the herds of 
Australia with those of some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world, the 
latest available figures have been inserted in each case :-— 


CATTLE.—NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


No. of | No. of 
Country. Date "| “ooo Country. Se ae 

| omitted). omitted). 

India (British and Czecho-Slovakia mips 1925 | 4,691 
Native .. Ne 1925 | 149,189 || French Equatorial and | 

U.S. of America en LO 26 57,521 West Africa 2th LOA. 4,539 
Soviet Republics .. 1926 | 53,165 || Cuba aa | 1925 4,512 
Argentine Hepubhe A 1922 37,065 || Tanganyika Territory | 1926 4,472 
Brazil : ron L920 34,271 || Dutch East Indies .. ) 1925 4,343 
Germany .. aN 1926 17,133 || Siam cy A926 4,014 
China st Le 1921 15,973 -|| Irish Free State Foe ble ye, 3,947 
France oe ne 1926 14,482 || Jugo-Slavia Teds 10068% 1 "S, 700 
Australia. . . | 1926 | 11,963 || Spain ogi] c1924 3,436 
Union of South ison): 1925 9,738 | New Zealand ten 2926 3,452 
Canada ao » || 1926 9,160 || Kenya we a 4) tees, deaacelo 
Uruguay... kas 1924 8,432 || Nigeria i w= pie LOZE 3,162 
United Kingdom oi 1926 8,117 || Japan Bs ae: 1924 3,157 
Poland. .. | 1921 | 8,063 | Denmark .. +4 d088. 4 Bags 
Madagascar .. 6 1925 7,659 || Sweden... a 1920 2,737 
Turkey ic we 1926 6,537 || Rhodesia .. aes 1926 2,552 
Colombia... ea a9 26 6,500 || Bolivia > ott, 1026 2,320 
Italy 4 .. | 1919 6,239 | Venezuela .. .. | 1922 2,278 
Paraguay .. -. | O18 5,500 |) Austria... aH 1923 2,162 
Mexico me are 1926 5,121 || Netherlands ex 1921 2,063 
Rumania... et S086 4,798 


6. World’s Totals.—The information in the appended table has been taken from 
the returns published by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The , 


figures given therein are subject to the limitations previously noted in respect to horses 
(See § 2, 6 ante.) ; 


CATTLE.—WORLD’S TOTALS, 1913 AND 1926. 


| Numberatthe date | Increase (+) or Decrease 
| nearest— (—) in 192%, 
Continents, ete, | - 
| 1913. 1926, Pista | Percentages. 
ay 130% ,000 oo | 
Ad * sa | 7,861 139,477 
North and Central America ce aa ih © MERGES 81,467 = ae H ee 
South America i . | 86,662 | 101,051 |+14380 | +16/6 
jen on ato aa -+ | 142,087 154,356 +12,269 + 8.6 
a ca as at, .s 5 33,174 47,926 +14,752 +44.5° 
ceania ., an 5% 13,856 16,773 + 1,917 +13.8 
Total 487,976 540,050 | +52,074 


+ 
_ 
= 
a] 
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The number of cattle has increased in all continents since 1913, the most notable 
advances being in Africa and South America. In the latter continent the development 
of the cattle industry has been most marked in the Argentine Republic, the number 
of cattle recorded in that country increasing by more than 11,000,000 head since the 
pre-war year. 


7. Imports and Exports of Cattle—Although the various products of the cattle- 
_raising industry bulk largely in the export trade of Australia, the export of live cattle 
has never been considerable. The number of cattle imported is also small, consisting, 
as in the case of horses, mainly of valuable animals for the purpose of breeding. Details 
are as follows :— 


CATTLE.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year, 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
£ i s £ 
1922-23 +. 147 18,856 13,965 83,587 13,818 64,731 
1923-24 -- | 2,683 46,684 2,612 15,254 —71 —31,430 
1924-25 oe | 70 2,318 9,744 45,946 9,674 43,628 
1925-26 a 173 15,743 10,071 48,375 9,898 32,632 
1926-27 oe 103 4,412 | 10,196 48,075 10,093 43,663 


Notz.—The minus sign — signifies net imports. 


The importation of fat cattle from New Zealand for the Melbourne market was the 
cause of the relatively large import in 1923-24. Omitting these unusual shipments the 
average value of the cattle imported during the last five years was £88 12s. 10d. per head. 
while the average value of the cattle exported during the same period was £5 3s. 7d, 
As previously stated, the imported cattle were required principally for stud purposes. 


8. Cattle Slaughtered—The number of cattle slaughtered during each of the years 
1922 to 1926 is given hereunder :— 


CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED, 1922 TO 1926. 


| Fed. | 
Year.| N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. | N.Ter. |Cap.Ter.| Total. 
(a) ‘href (a) | (a) 


1922 | 738,908 | 424,199 | 504,394 |a127,294 79,823 | 31,026 | 1,587 | 142 | 1,907,373 
1923 | 752,376 | 461,958 | 566,452 |a140,979| 90,833 | 33,729 | 2,500 | 113 | 2,048,940 
1924 | 818,683 | 499,840 | 893,169 | 155,050 | 95,648 | 36,154 | "6,630 | 143 | 2,505,317 
1925 | 825,628 | 523,960 | 778,060 | 157,210 | 110,286 | 36,824 | 2,000 | 456 | 2,434,424 
1926 | 809,810 |499,519 | 567,640 | 143,747 | 101,948 | 32,989 | 1,369 | 2,784 | 2,159,806 


(a) For year ended 30th June of year following. 


9. Production and Consumption of Beef.—The production of beef in Australia 
during the three years ended 1926-27 was estimated at 1,199,536,900 lbs. per annum. 
The requirements of the local market absorbed 989,603,833 Ibs., approximately 82} 
per cent. leaving a balance of 17} per cent., which was exported as frozen and canned 
beef. The annual consumption of beef per head of population in Australia averaged 
165 lbs. compared with 70 lbs. in the United States of America, 70 lbs. in Canada, and 
64 Ibs. in the United Kingdom for the same period. 


10. Export of Beef Preserved by Cold Process.—The establishment of the frozen 
meat export trade about the year 1882 provided an outlet for the surplus stock of 
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Australia, and since that date the trade in frozen beef has grown to payee at ee 
the quantities exported during the five years 1922-23 to 1926-27 being as follows : 


BEEF PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


———— 


: | Total for 
Country to which | 990-93, | 1923-24, | 1924-25, | 1925-26, | 1926-27. | Sean 
Exported. j | 
QUANTITY. 
+ j Ibs. [ Ibs. 
ei cere era ips. a9 | 104,207,414 | 04,683,188 | 538,849,949 
Gated xineiom .. | upaiteas | nabans | asareaae |tatsercas| eeteare | emcee 
Belgium ., As »£02, > Jes > , 1°764:463 17920928 71,202, 
= 67,315 | 8,511,922 | 48,938,055 | 11,764, ,920, 02 
ie eee 7) | 17,321,705 | 5,437,988 | 6,777,898 15,600,259 4,114,801 | a 
Philippine Islands 4,780,134 | 8,442,695 | 8,117,712 | 9,201,185 | 9,283,659 oe 
fe Fees 2007 80L 3006307 3087758 | 3'320,051 | 13,547,063 
(ey cenioet i | 1)298%5 : "006, 987,758 320, ees 
Aen (British) 1. | 25215;561 | 1,908,621 | 2,012,101 2,062,674 | 2,211,209 | 10,410,256 
France .. ‘2 | 138027192 625,228 | 2,009,841 | 3,262,353 | $41,423 | 8,041,032 
Hawaiian Islands .. | 2,089,605 230,274 996.735 | 2,942, 2,287,908 | 8,547,206 
Hong Kong = 511,417 | 1,444;881 882,300 | 1,370,380 O77, 457 | _ 8,686,525 
Gibraltar, . = 353,354 | 1,254,888 929,137 | 1,432.29 Bio | 4 eas 
Japan... oy 398,301 884,679 981,672 | 450,557 1535, 5250, 
lands Hast a = 
cece kT” Mamas SR seme eee Lb bee | ames 
“ 456,739 7 (357 64, 078,77 
Giked eo akiicies an 884,091 459,699 641,758 251.452 | 2,450,339 | 4,687,339 
Total .. | 152,950,667 | 105,163,940 | 283,620,687 | 214,089,981 | 112,198,096 | 868,023,371 
VALUE. 
3 ° 1,915,739 916201| 7 404,668 
i .. | 1,285,049 734,814 | 2,552,775 915, ; 404, 
Bete tee ie: 27,314 96,270 366,488 487,448 131,172 1,108,692 
Italy |. ne 842 115,819 725,510 170.829 26,905 1,039,905 
Germany... ia 202,119 65,054 105,496 225,063 57,594 695,326 
Philippine Islands 60,843 105,971 | 103,781 124,010 128,160 522,763 
Egypt .. a 67,684 45,858 93,805 80,722 106,018 394,(87 
Malta a 14/265 30,658 46,872 62,753 54,095 208,048 
Malaya (British) _. 34,552 28,980 32/496 33,927 38,868 168,821 
Hawaiian Islands .. 28/412 3,955 16,386 46,325 38,52 33,003 
France ..~ a 21.720 7,101 44.539 45,871 4979 124,210 
Hong Kong Hy 6,771 19,537 5,567 23,365 31,104 B0,344 
Gibraltar. . =f 4214 14,853 15,458 24/997 13,213 2°73 
Japan... e 5,340 12°603 10,806 4,772 20,567 54,088 
Ceylon |. 8 8,455 6,405 5,868 8,324 11,028 40,080 
Netherlands East 
ase : 14,041 7,168 3,586 5,835 7,163 37,793 
Other Countries .. 13,114 6,823 10,654 4£°940 42'318 77,859 
Total .. | 1,794,785 | 1,801,879 | __ 4,140,087 | 8,264,920 | __1,627,998 | 12,129,619 


The export trade in frozen beef during 1926-27 was far from satisfactory. Owing 
to the drought in Queensland and depressed markets overseas beef shipments were only 
half those of the previous year. The largest purchaser of Australian beef is the United 
Kingdom, which during the five years ended 1926-27 took £7,404,668 worth, or more 
than 61 per cent. of the total shipments. The continental demand which had been 
a feature of the two prey ous seasons declined considerably in 1926-27. Difficulties 
of exchange and increases in home-grown supplies contributed to this loss of trade. 


11. Beef Subsidy.—Particulars of the efforts of the Commonwealth Government 


to assist the beef industry by the passage of the Meat Export Bounties Act and the 
operations of that measure are contained in previous issues of the Year Book, 


§ 4. Sheep. 


1. Initiation of the Pastoral Industry.—Fortunately for Australia, the suitability 
of its climate and general conditions for the production of a high class of wool was, at an 
early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and tested by Captain Macarthur, 
one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. To the energy of this enterprising 
pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and extremely satisfactory development of 
Australia as a producer of fine wool, and, while it would appear that the introduction of 
the merino sheep into Australia was not due to Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for 
having successfully established the pastoral industry in Australia must certainly be his. 
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2. Distribution throughout Australia.—With the exception of a short period in the 
early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of the mother State, New 
South Wales has maintained the lead in sheep-raising which naturally attached to it 
as the portion of Australia in which settlement was first effected. Within its borders 
are contained generally one half of the flocks of Australia, and in the returns for the 
past two years even this high percentage was exceeded. 


Fluctuations in the number of sheep recorded for each year in Australia from 1860 
onwards may be seen from the graph accompanying this chapter. Five marked periods 
of decline depleted the numbers at successive intervals, but these gaps were as quickly 
restored, and, despite a decrease of 3$ millions during the drought of 1922, the number 
reported in 1926 was 104,267,101, the greatest number since the maximum year 
1891, when 106,421,068 sheep were depastured. This development in spite of the 
annual slaughter of some ten to twelve million sheep and lambs for the mutton and 
lamb trade is a striking commentary on the soundness of the sheep and wool industry, 
and on the excellent seasons experienced in Australia during recent years. 


Preliminary advices estimate the sheep total at 31st December, 1927, at 
99,357,738. The decline was practically confined to New South Wales, where dry 
conditions and the requirements of other States reduced the flocks of that State by 
nearly 6,000,000. 


The number of sheep in the several States and Territories for each year from 1922 
to 1926 was as follows :— 


SHEEP.—NUMBER, 1922 TO 1926. 


New South Viktoria.| Queens- | South Western |masmania,| Nor: | Fe 


d. 
Year.| "Wales. | land. | Australia, | Australia. Ter. paras Totat. 
(a) / a 


/ | 
1922 |88,605,391 |11,765,520 17,641,071 ‘26,305,133 | 6,664,135 | 1,558,494 | 6,161 | 154,609 | 82,700,514 
1923 |41,293,843 |11,059,761 16,756,101 \a6,596,875 6,595,867 | 1,557,716 | 4,728 | 146,157 | 84,011,048 
1924 |46,934,210 |12,649,898 |19,028,252 | 6,359,240 | 6,396,564 1,614,085 | 6,914 | 165,790 | 93,154,953 
1925 |53,687,749 |13,740,500 |20,663,323 | 6,810,495 | 6,861,795 1,619,075 | 8,030 | 172,251 |103,563,218 
1926 [55,705,923 |14,919,653 peee. sre 7,283,945 | 7,458,766 | 1,807,558 | 6,407 | 224,077 104,267,101 


(a) 30th June, year following. 


3. Proportion in the Several States and Territories.—Particulars concerning the 
relative positions of the several States and Territories with respect to the total flocks of 
Australia during the years 1922 to 1926 are given hereunder :— 


SHEEP.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year. N.s.w. | Victoria, Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | N. Ter. ree Total. 


y y, % % eG te % % % 
1922 a yes 14.23 21.33 | 7.62| 8.06 1.88 | 0.01 0.19 | 100.00 
1923 .. | 49.15 | 13.16 | 19.95 | 7.85} 7.85: 1.86 | 0.01 0.17 | 100.00 
1924 _. | 50.38 | 13.68 | 20.42 | 6.83 | 6.87 | 1.73 | 0.01 0.18 | 100.00 
1925 ., | 51.84 | 13.27] 19.95 | 6.58) 6.62 | 1.56 0.01 | 0.17 | 100.00 
6.99| 7,15 | 1.73 | 0.01 | 0.21 | 100.00 


1926 .. | 53,43 | 14.31 } 16.17 


Apart from the effect of drought the percentage of sheep depastured in the different 
States shows little change. The most noteworthy alteration was a gain of 6.75 per 
gent. in New South Wales mainly at the expense of Queensland. 
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4. Relation to Population—The relation of the flocks of the several States and 
Territories to the population at the end of each year from 1922 to 1926 is as follows :— 


SHEEP.—NUMBER PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year. N.8.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. lw. Aust. Tas. | N. Ter. ee Total. 
1922 Pavey as Wier 7,40 | 22.38 | 12.20 | 19.39 oF fe Io 1.74 | 60.46 | 14.68 
1923 Teele S269 6.380 | 20.66 | 12.47 18.64 tou 1.33 | 55.74 | 14.61 
1924 MN QOSSA| Te G4e4- 22279 yl GR Od 7.34 1.92 | 55.39 | 15.86 
1925 eeeie23:236 8.16 | 23.99 | 12.35 18.44 7.46 2.20 | 43.76 | 17.28 
1926 asta oars 8.72 | 19.11 | 12.86 | 19.69 8.42 | 1.64 | 45.53 | 17.06 


5. Comparison with other Countries.—As regards the size of its flocks, and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia has long occupied the leading position 
amongst the sheep-raising countries of the world. The following comparison taken 
mainly from the Year Book of tbe International Institute of Agriculture gives the latest 
figures relative to the number of sheep in the principal wool-producing countries :— 


SHEEP.—NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


No.of || No. of 
Country. Date. ery Country. Date. Fcon. 
omitted). || omitted). 
Australia .. we 1926 | 104,267 | Jugo-Slavia a 1926 7,932 
Soviet Republics a, 1926 89,707 || Algeria de at 1926 6,786 
U.S. of America ae 1926 41,909 | French Equatorial and 
India (British and West Africa she 1925 6,684 
Native) .. ms 1925 36,817 | Greece a ie 1923 5,643 
Argentine Republic .. | 1922 | 36,209 | Iraq (a) .. .. | 1926 5,055 
Union of South Africa 1925 35,570 | Tanganyika Territory(a)| 1926 4,462 
New Zealand a 1926 24,905 | Bolivia Sy 7 1926 4,220 
United Kingdom ae 1926 24,592 | Chile fe . 1925 4,094 
China a3 A 1916 22,232 | Germany .. ee 1926 4,080 
Spain a Jk 1924 18,460 | Portugal .. = 4 1920 3,851 
Uruguay .. ie 1924 14,443 | Irish Free State ot 1926 3,003 
Rumania .. ois 1926 13,582 | Canada is i> 1926 2,877 
Italy Red 2 1919 11,754 | Kenya ee 3 1926 2,756 
Turkey oes bits 1926 11,702 || Mexico as oe 1926 2,381 
Peru Ae ag 1922 11.335 || Poland as we 1921 2,193 
France i ae 1926 10,775 | Basutoland = 1926 2,100 
French Morocco .« | 1926 9,248 | Sudan (Anglo-Egyp- 
Bulgaria ne ot 1920 8,923 || tian) 4 i 1926 2,000 
Brazil + .. | 1920 7.933 || 


(a) Including goats. 


6. World’s Totals——The number of sheep in the various great divisions of the world 
has been estimated by the International Institute of Agriculture, and a comparison has 
been made with pre-war estimates. In the table below the results are shown, the totals 
being subject to the limitations noted for other classes of live stock. (See § 2, 6 ante). 


SHEEP.—WORLD'S TOTALS. 1913 AND 1926. 


Number at the date Increase (+ ) or Decrease 
nearest— (—) in 1926. 
Continents, ete. ———SS SS 
1918. 1926, Picton: Percentages. 
,000 ;000 ;000 % 
Europe .. Si ees) fees - 191,671 194,916 | + 3,245 ae 
North and Central America .. ie 55,083 48,052. | — 7,031 —12.8 
South America $8 me a 100,392 81,144 | —19,248 —19.2 
Asia as “6 Ae ate 57,987 66,340 | + 8,353 +14.4 
aon tee ie als Kc 74,260 82,288 | + 8,028 +10.8 
ceania .. a ws ele 109,331 128,507 +19,176 +17.5 


Total om aK +. | 588,724 601,247 | +12,523 +2,1 
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Despite large reductions in the United States, Argentine, Brazil, and Uruguay 
the total number of sheep recorded in 1926 exceeded that depastured in the various 
countries during 1913. The increase was mainly due to important additions to the 
flocks of Australia, Africa, and Asia. 


7. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the oversea 


exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively small importance, During 


the past five years the principal consignments of ordinary sheep have been made to 
Malaya (British) from the State of Western Australia. The purchases by South African 
and Japanese buyers at the Australian Stud Sheep Sales during recent years have opened 
up a regular export trade with these two countries in stud sheep, the bulk of which has 
been secured from the leading flocks of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 
The following are particulars of the imports and exports for the years 1922-23 to 
1926-27 :— 


SHEEP.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Imports, Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. — : 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
ti ; . | 

£ £ | £ 
1922-23 oe 235 3,378 38,194 45,395 37,959 42,017 
1923-24 AS 1,021 8,487 31,323 49,374 30,302 40,887 
1924-25 age 2,183 10,902 6,326 40,695 4,143 | 29,793 
1925-26 aie 2,375 13,873 22,706 | 41,831 20,331 | 27,958 
1926-27 ae 6,951 | 34,595 33,169 49,985 26,218 | - 15,390 

} 


8. Sheep Slaughtered.—The number of sheep slaughtered in the several States 
during each of the years from 1922 to 1926 was as follows :— 


SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED, 1922 TO 1926. 


! 
| | Nor Fed. 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Want Cap. Total. 
| (a) | | (a) Ter.(a) 
| | | e. 

1922 | 662,953 | 5,863,195 | 762,540 |a1,290,669 | 900,128 | 344,989] .. | 3,328 | 14,827,707 
1923. 3614487 4'078-273 | 618127 | 956,140 | 809,379 | 316,438} .. | 2,808 | 10,395,712 
1924 |. | 3/3967957 | 31591,219 | 446,247 | 933,426 | 588,577 | 276,117| .. | 2,980 | 9,235,532 
1925 |. | 47244497 | 471947572 | 635,885 | 1,028,583 | 613,935 | 286,601 | .. | 7,908 | 11,011,471 
1926 .. | 5,600,083 | 4,528,113 | 679,266 | 1,090,756 | 712,647 | 310,428 | .. | 19,319 | 12,940,612 

| 


(a) Year ended 30th June year following. 


9. Production and Consumption of Mutton and Lamb.—The annual production of 
mutton and lamb during the three years ended 1926-27 averaged 443,471,123 lbs., of which 
363,663,709 Ibs., or 82 per cent., was consumed locally, leaving a balance of 18 per 
cent. for exportation. The consumption of mutton and lamb in Australia during the 
same period averaged 61 lbs. per head per annum, a figure considerably in excess of the 
per capita consumption during the past three years in the following countries :—United 
Kingdom, 27 Ibs.; Canada, 6 lbs.; and United States of America, 5} lbs. 


10. Exports of Mutton and Lamb Preserved by Cold Process.—The export trade 
in mutton and lamb preserved by cold process grew rapidly until in 1913, the year 
immediately before the war, the value of the shipments amounted to nearly £3,000,000. 
The exports fell away considerably during the war years, but a record shipment of 
246,971,346 lbs., valued at £5,482,564, was made in 1919-20, and another large consign- 
ment was dispatched in 1922-23. Climatic conditions favoured a considerable output 
in the next four seasons, but shipments were not large in comparison, owing chiefly 
to the sound position of wool and depressed markets overseas. 


‘ 
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As in the case of frozen beef, the principal customer in this trade is the United 
Kingdom, which absorbed nearly 95 per cent. of the total quantity exported from 
Australia during the last five years, while the balance was shipped mainly to Malaya 
(British), Egypt, Hong Kong, Ceylon, Canada, and Malta. 


MUTTON AND LAMB PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | j | 

/ i 
Country to which } if : } 1 By | Total for 
Exported. 1922-23. 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. | 5 years. 

on QUANTITY. 

Ibs. Ibs. | Ibe. ie Stee | Tbs. 
United Kingdom .. |162,653,301 | 35,996,594 | 46,025,699 | 80,584,284 | 88,056,762 /413,316,640 
Malaya (British) Sot 2,106,778 846,641 | 1,072,104 994,153 | 1,033,736 | 5,053,412 
Egypt wis sie 984,473 463,332 739,176 617,805 338,843 | 3,143,629 
Hong Kong .. * 432,250 491,660 446,076 601,292 439,373 | 2,410,651 
Canada ats se 203,315 251,046 216,121 545,043 | 1,229,936 | 2,445,461. 
Ceylon ae ae 340,484 415,729 443,937 411,241 468,406 | 2,079,797 
Malta oe ld sre a ye 707,093 642,839 1,349,932 
Philippine Islands ie 208,910 184,482 167,118 154,014 135,426 849,950 
Hawaiian Islands Se - 0 x 416,307 | 390,705 807,012 
France an ae ~~ ae } = 342,008 544,702 857,610 
Union of South Africa .. 179,226 156,102 ey a 1,770 387,098 
Other Countries mE 1,503,824 999,763 1,161,231 807,830 217,656 4,190,304 
Total .. .. {167,612,561 | 39,805,349 | 50,271,462 | 85,681,970 | 93,520,154 |436,891,496 
VALUE. 
: — ; 
£ £ £ | £ £ / £ 
United Kingdom oe 4,205,189 | 1,067,571 1,897,291 2,298,400 1,942,956 | 10,911,407 
Malaya (British) wy 28,531 25,067 34,548 27,964 24,260 | 140,370 
Egypt oe Ue 18,825 11,021 20,781 15,226 | 6,067 71,920 
Hong Kong... a 12,104 14,969 14,144 16,269 | 9,142 | 66,628 
Canada on — 8,944 6,216 6,503 15,210 $0,034 | 61,907 
Ceylon aS =e 8,872 12,296 14,018 10,751 522 55,459 
Malta ae i aS = = 15,158 11,002 26,160 
Philippine Islands ae 5,740 5,486 5,556 4,526 2,893 | 24,201 
Hawaiian Islands = a a a 13,620 | 10,101 | 23,721 
France Be oe a4 we ; 6,430 7,153 | 13,583 
Union of South Africa .. 3,710 4,167 3 ee 576 8,453 
Other Countries o | $5,002 24,057 29,241 6,911 3,901 99,112 
Total .. ah | 4,321,917 1,170,850 1,522,082 | 2,430,465 2,057,607 | 11,502,921 
$5. Wool. 


1. General._—Australia is the leading wool-growing country in the world. With 
less than one-sixth of the world’s sheep Australia produced in 1926-27 26} per cent., 
or more than one-quarter of the world’s supply. Her contribution was even more 
important as it represented one-half of the world’s production of fine quality merino 
wool. The bulk of the production is exported, but with the greater activity of 
Australian woollen mills the quantity used locally is increasing, nevertheless the amount 
so used represents about 6 per cent. only of the total production. 


2. Value.—Wool is the chief factor in the pastoral wealth of Australia and the 
Nation’s prosperity is largely dependent upon the satisfactory sale of its annual wool 
clip. Based upon the export values of the produce of the various States the output 
for the season 1926-27 was valued at £74,080,000, compared with £61,633,000 in the 
previous year, £81,430,000, in the record price year 1924-25, and £60,878,000 the average 
of the previous five seasons. During the period 1921-22 to 1925-26 the export of wool 
averaged 45.6 per cent. of the value of the total shipments of merchandise from 
Australia, and in 1926-27 the ratio increased to 46.9 per cent. 
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3. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—For the purpose of comparing the clips as a whole 
for a series of years, it is convenient to have the total production expressed in terms of 
greasy wool. 


The quantity of Australian wool scoured and washed before export during recent 
years has been on the average about 17 per cent. of the total quantity shipped. The 
loss of weight in scouring varies largely with season, locality, breed, and condition. [t 
seems preferable to express “ scoured and washed” wool in terms of “ greasy” rather 
than vice versa, since the absolute error arising from uncertainty as to average loss of 
weight is thereby minimized. 

Tn the tables dealing with production, “* scoured and washed ”’ wool has been converted 
into the estimated equivalent amount of ‘“ greasy’ on the assumption that two and 
one-sixth pounds of “‘ greasy ’’ wool are on the average required to produce one pound 
of “scoured and washed.” 


4, Production.—{i) Quantity. The annual shearing of the live sheep provides the 
main source of Australia’s wool supply, the resultant clip forming about 89 per cent. 
of the total production. A considerable quantity, approximately 6} per cent. of the 
total output is obtained by fellmongering, or removing wool from skins of slaughtered 
sheep, while the remaining 4} per cent. is an estimation of the quantity of wool exported 
on sheepskins. Statistics of wool production are compiled from data received from 
growers, fellmongers, etc. As the result of recent investigations made in some of the 
States serious understatements by landholders have been disclosed, and it is believed 
that this practice is genera! throughout the Commonwealth. Exhaustive inquiries have 
enabled the Statisticians of the States referred to satisfactorily to revise their original 
figures, and provisional amendments have been inserted pending similar action in the 
remaining States. The following table furnishes the revised figures for each State and 
the Commonwealth during the past five seasons :— 


WOOL.—TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 

New South Wales(a).. 336,899,000 |303,032,000 369,118,000 |402,490,000 | 499,322,000 
Victoria = |127,467,950 107,513,361 |133,484,871 |139,076,017 151,624,526 
Queensland. . /144,971,150 |131,913,075 |152,131,544 | 1 58,744,544 | 129,435,804 
South Australia 58,698,738 | 57,881,936 | 62,438,953 69,007,266 72,365,200 
Western Australia 45,139,138 | 49,055,393 | 44,307,052 | 48,547,780 59,300,023 
Tasmania .. .. | 12,218,550 | 11,712,273 | 12,483,452 | 12,564,000 12,333,000 
Northern Territory(b) | 20,000 20,000 20,000 30,000 30,000 

Total 725,414,526 |661,128,088 |773,983,872 830,459,607) 924,410,553 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. 

(ii) Estimate for 1927-28. Although the returns aro not yet complete the total 
wool production of the Commonwealth during 1927-28 is officially estimated at 
880,000,000 Ibs., valued at approximately £74,993,000. 


5. Care Needed in Comiparing Ciips.—In comparing successive clips, 


(6) Approximate figures, 


be made for the circumstance that, owing to climatic or other conditions, 
shearing may be so far delayed that one clip may include almost thirteen months’ growth 
of wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven months’ growth. 


allowance must 


the time of 


6. World’s Wool Production.—The following table compiled by the Toxtile Division 


of the United States Department of C 
wool-producing country. Out of a total produ 
Australia’s contribution amounted to 924,411,000 


world’s supply. 


iommerce shows the importance of Australia as a 
ction of 3,479,684,000. lbs. in 1927, 


lbs., or more than 26} per cent. of the 
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with Denmark, 


| 
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Average Annual Production. 
Countries. Pre-War ar 
Production.(b) 1926. | 1927.(c) 
| 
North America— Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
United States 314,110,000 311,500,000 328,137,000 
Canada 11,210,000 17,182,000 18,673,000 
Mexico 7,000,000 5,250,000 | 2,000,000 
Total 332,320,000 333,932,000 | 348,810,000 
| 
Central America and West | 
Indies .. 2 a 1,000,000 750,000 750,000 
South America— 
Argentine Republic 358,688,000 314,840,000 331,000,000 
Brazil .. Ry. 35,000,000 22,597,000 26,386,000 
Chile 17,430,000 31,000,000 | 35,000,000 
Peru 9,940,000 10,000,000 | 10,000,000 
Uruguay 156,968,000 125,000,000 130,000,000 
All other 9,324,000 6,400,000 © | 20,350,000 
Total 587,350,000 509,837,000 552,736,000 
Europe— 
Austria 15,360,000 1,700,000 1,200,000 
Belgium . 1,060,000 775,000 775,000 
Bulgaria .. 23,700,000 25,450,000 22,000,000 
Czecho-Slovakia ae 3,370,000 3,370,000: 
Denmark ne 3,508,000 1,102,000 3,180,000 
Estonia .. Ss 2,396,000 2,396,000 
Finland .. < 5,000,000 5,000,000 
France 80,688,000 47,619,000 47,447,000 
Germany. . 52,000,000 41,710,000 38,500,000 
Greece 14,000,000 14,500,000 17,500,000 
Hungary 17,637,000 16,500,000 16,500,000: 
Iceland 1,980,000 1,433,000 (2) 
Italy 55,000,000 55,800,000 55,800,000 
Jugo-Slavia 25,446,000 28,727,000 37,400,000 
Netherlands 3,556,000 6,173,000 3,960,000 
Norway .. 8,160,000 5,976,000 6,232,000 
Poland 7,100,000 4,500,000 4,300,000 
Portugal 10,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 
Rumania... 13,228,000 57,000,000 55,000,000 
Russia 320,000,000 116,000,000 237,136,000 
Spain 72,000,000 105,792,000 104,500,000 
Sweden is 2,875,000 2,200,000 2,200,000 
Switzerland 1,049,000 660,000 660,000 
Turkey .. 5 28,000,000 eme eons 
United Kingdom .. 134,000,000 98,785,000 117,676,000 
Irish Free State hive 14,900,000 12,845,000 
All other 9,670,000 7,842,000 
Total 890,347,000 673,738,000 809,419,000 
(a) Computed on “ greasy ”’ basis. 
figures were Not SbtAtAble: th Bere Wenve Reprtiacie eC oeheate hi oe vanereeel = (y) tnctuded 
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WOOL(a).—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1909 TO 1927—continued. 
Production, 
Countries. ewan +e 
nA) 1926. 1927.(e) 
: Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
Asia— 
British India 60,000,000 55,000,000 55,000,000 
China 50,000,000 60,000,000 60,009,006 
Persia f : 12,146,000 18,C00,000 18,000,000 
Russia in Asia 60,000,000 79,000,000 79,500,000 
Turkey in Asia 90,000,000 13,000,000 11,300,000 
All other 1,000,000 33,072,000 51,972,000 
Total 273,146,000 258,072,000 275,772,000 
Africa— 
Algeria & ore 35,221,000 30,659,000 36,800,000 
British South Africa 165,888,000 190,000,000 240,000,000 
Tunis .. ee 3,735,000 5,700,000 5.700,000 
Morocco .. 14,850,000 38,650,000 38,650,000 
All other 30,000,000 5,900,000 29,250,000 
Total 249,694,000 270,909,000 350,400,000 
Oceania— 
Australia. . 741,377,000 833,739,000 924,411,000 
New Zealand 198,474,000 207,801,000 202,386,000 
Total 939,851,000 1,041,540,000 1,126,797,000 
Total all other Countries 13,000,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 
Granp ToTaL 3,286,708,000 3,103,778,000 3,479,684,000 


(a) Computed on “ greasy ” basis. 


(b) Average for years 1909 to 1913 inclusive. 


(c) Where 1027 


figures were not obtainable, anearlier figure or an unofficial estimate has been inserted. 


7. Wool Locally Used.—The quantity of wool used in the woollen and tweed mills 
of the various States during the past five years was approximately aa follows :— 


WOOL.—GREASY, USED IN LOCAL WOOLLEN, TWEED, AND TOP MILLS, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Bo oe ll —e———————————————————— 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

New South Wales 16,903,380 14,547,744 | 12,798,722 15,332,166 15,394,828 
Victoria oe 15,926,225 18,068,648 | 14,420,497 17,642,326 29,020,842 
Queensland .. 1,358,888 1,317,521 1,102,110 
South Australia 621,265 586,800 536,870 2,192,482 3,373,800 
Western Australia a ey8 ‘e 
Tasmania = 1,502,060 963,369 1,931,814 8,321,213 4,337,881 

Total 36,311,818 30,484,082 | 30,790,013 88,488,187 62,127,351 


652: 


The total consumption of wool in Australia cannot be accurately 
particulars in respect of all wool-using 
given above, however, are furnished by the largest consumers, 
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during the past five years. 


8. Exports of Woo 
in terms of “ greasy ”’ shipped overseas 
39 per cent. were sent to the 


dispatched in pre-war years. 
Japan, Germany, Belgium, United States o 
countries taking 444 per cent., and America 


The following table shows for the years 192 


establishments are not available. 
and reveal a steady increase 


wool exported, and the principal countries of destination :— 


estimated, as 


The figures 


1.—(i) Greasy—Quantities. Of the total exports of wool expressed 
during the past five years slightly more than 
United Kingdom, practically the same percentage as was 

The other leading consignees since 1922-23 were France, 
£ America, and Italy, the principal continental 
and Japan 154 per cent. of the total shipments. 
2-23 to 1926-27 the quantities of “ greasy” 


WOOL IN THE GREASE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


{ : | 
Country to which an Re ne S i - | Totalfor 
Exported, 1922-23. | 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 5 years. — 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. IDs. Ibs. 
United Kingdom 259,230,707 | 163,169,820 | 175,937,327 | 256,078,293 }211,874,803 | 1,066,290,950 
France 187,742,458 |121,268,001 | 114,676,170 224,052,949 |174,426,470 772,166,048 
Japan 50,048,561 | 45,455,153 | 53,015,265 59,595,292 | 78,913,977 287,023,248 
Germany an $2,940,661 | 31,422,309 | 39,595,031 65,802,691 | 97,808,703 267,569,395 
Belgium ae, .. | 34,180,045 | 48,011,894 | 36,682,734 64,602,486 | 76,891,243 260,368,402 
United States of America| 50,234,655 | 31,909,668 $8,501,358 | 61,317,978 | 41,446,243 223,409,902 
Italy ee .. | 28,646,259 | 25,142,698 28,752,441 | $4,178,784 | 28,185,823 | 144,902,005 
Netherlands 3,017,462 | 14,091,947 2,977,389 1,472,172 | 1,090,882 22,649,852 
India os oe 6,164 1,598,944 770,543 193,292 448,275 8,307,218 
Canada 3 exe 1,184,321 697,794 483,127 461,719 338,045 3,165,006 
Other Countries a5 807,697 | 1,196,811 875,712 | 1,353,614 | 925,744 5,159,578 
Total .. |598,323,990 | 483,966,039 | 492,267,097 |769,104,270 (712,350,208 $,056,011,604 


(ii) Scoured and Washed—Quantities. Similar particulars 


*« scoured and washed ” wool were as follows :— 


concerning the exports of 


WOOL, SCOURED AND WASHED(a).—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Country to which om _9 _9 | Total tor 
Exported. 1922-28. 1923-24. 1024-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 5 years. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

United Kingdom 75,505,841 | 24,664,470 | 27,181,826 | $2,481,422 | 30,113,626 189,947,185 
France fi 13,533,782 8,451,562 5,609,547 9,452,561 | 10,078,990 47,126,442 
Japan 6,435,286 6,010,121 8,462,119 6,484,570 5,002,337 26,394,433 
Belgium 3,938,725 8,749,960 8,179,148 | $8,295,602 | 5,739,€97 19,903,127 
German re .. | 6,006,516 | 2,469,208 1,979,909 1,780,997 | 5,344,667 17,581,297 
United States of America|} 4,588,736 449,143 713,661 1,087,828 805,374 7,144,742 
Canada ae Eh. 823,288 582,580 441,424 06,608 $20,900 2,674,750 
Italy ae 1,005,988 490,020 418,878 $08,316 294,957 2,518,159 
Netherlands 577,066 957,687 18,995 28,470 a 1,582,218 
India at 13,513 238,934 212,006 8,395 1,816 469,664 
Other Countries $45,876 297,967 448,554 601,259 534,329 2,227,985. 
Total ++ |112,774,567 | 47,856,652 | 43,661,062 56,036,028 | 57,736,698 817,565,002 


(a) Including “‘ tops.” 


The figures for “‘ scoured and washed wool” include tops, amounting in 1922— 
6,374,922Ibs., valued at £1,412,683 ; in 1923-24, 4,088,258 Tbe., valued betigaea 
in 1924-25, 4,090,958 Ibs., valued at £1,119,849 ; in 1925-26, 5,953,442 lbs., vata af 
£1,162,877 ; and in 1926-27, 4,519,357 Ibs., valued at £822,713. The total exports of 
wool tops during the last five years amounted to 25,926,937 Ibs., valued at £5,680,042 
of which 22,222,426 Ibs., or more than 85 per cent., were shipped to J apan, ie: 


(iii) Total Value of Bxports. 


Woot. 
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li) 4 The total value of the wool exported from Australia to 
the principal countries during the five years under review was :— 


WOOL EXPORTS.—TOTAL VALUE, 


AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Country to which 
oe ie 1922-23, | 1928-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27, | fotal for 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdo 25,901,608 | 20,136,750 | 24,386,464 | 23,195,387 | 19,013,978 | 112,634,187 
France si 10,408,195 | 12,278,938 | 12,484,097 | 15,821,883 | 13,164,721 | — 64,157,834 
Japan os +. | 6,095,616 6,212,881 | 7,479,586 | 5,869,969 | 7,868,883 | 33,526,935 
United States of America| 5,618,652 | 4,323,239 | 5,926,430 | 6,076,012 | 4,080,960 | 26,025,203 
Germany... .. | 8,448,031 | 3,576,436 | 4,929,589 | 5,034,599 | 7,920,677 | 24,909,332 
Belgium 2,514,717 | 4,951,127 | 3,844,335 | 4,221,646 | 5,507,034 | 21,038,859 
Italy s 2,498,733 | 2,634,990 | 3,327,166 | 2,523,541 | 2,156,454 | 13,140,884 
Netherlands *: 347,608 | 1,625,493 | 367,651 | 117,408 | 89,078 | 2,547,328 
Canada ss . | 184,865 | ‘154/323 | 162,395 | 121,359 | 69,695 692,137 
India x‘ | 11,487 | 1285550 | 108,522 | 14,807 | _ 23,670 282,126 
Other Countries 109,662 | 179,431 | 246,910) 213,175 | 159,210 908,388 

Total .. | 67,138,764 | 56,197,158 | 63,263,145 | 63,209,876 | 60,054,360 | 299,863,303 


9. Average Export Value.—The average values per pound of Australian wool 
according to the export returns for the year 1913 and for each of the past five years. 
have been as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL.—EXPORT VALUE PER POUND 1913 TO 1927-28. 


Description, | 1913. 1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26, | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 

| d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Greasy 5h SAD 24.14 27.10 17.63 17.99 20.48 
Sco ured a Lio 31,87 


| 36,03 39.81 26.57 | 26.25 


| 


10. Exports and Local Sales of Wool, States, 1926-27.—Wool selling in Australia has 
been developed to such a stage that practically all of the wool grown is now disposed 
of locally prior to export. Buyers from the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and other European countries, also from America, Japan, China, and India, 
attend the sales conducted in Sydney, Albury, Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, and Launceston. 


The following table shows the number of bales of wool exported oversea from each 
State during the season ended 30th June, 1927, and the number sold in each State 
prior to shipment. As considerable quantities of wool grown in some States are sold 
in or shipped from others, the figures consequently do not show actual local production, 
but total oversea shipments and sales. 


WOOL.—EXPORTS AND LOCAL SALES, SEASON 1926-27. 


State. Oversea Exports, Local Sales.(a) 
Bales. % Bales. % 
New South Wales 1,177,549 47.23 1,138,804: 45.91 
Victoria .. 594,079 23.83 (b6)619,087 24,96 
Queensland.. .- 321,568 12.89 316,182 12.75 
South Australia 209,703 8.41 235,555 9.50 
Western Australia 158,398 6.35 135,332 5.45 
Tasmania .. 32,100 1,29. 35,512 1,43 
Total 2,493,397 100.00 2,480,472 100.00 


(a) Including woo] sold to local woollen mills, scourers, etc. (b) Including woo] sold at. 


Albury (N.S.W.). 
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11. Exports and Local Sales of Wool, Australia, 1895 to 1927.—The number of bales 
of wool exported from Australia, and the number sold at local sales prior to shipment, 
or taken for local use from 1895 onwards are shown in the following table :— 


WOOL.—EXPORTS AND LOCAL SALES, AUSTRALIA, 1895 TO 1927. 


| Ratio of Wool 
Year ended 30th June. Oversea Exports. Local Sales.(a) | sao sowie, 
Bales. / Bales. % 

1895 is r. SP 1,595,652 817,333 51.22 
1900 ie ae ag 1,221,163 | 807,031 66.09 
1905 vs aie oe | 1,218,969 le 926,940 | 76.04 
1910 ks a Se4 1,921,705 1,624,561 84.54 
1911 % ane. rd 1,975,378 | 1,642,555 | 83.15 
1912 Bid ne + | 2,020,547 | 1,700,494 84.16 
1913 + bf oll 1,718,486 1,518,650 88.37 
1914 a Py a 1,966,576 | 1,703,744 86.64 
1922 - es -- |  2.579,484 2,226,758 | 86.33 
1923 aD ?: st 2,315,255 | 1,982,315 | 83.46 
1924 a - +] 1,708,938 1,698,141 99.37 
1925 “ . . 1,695,361 | 1,587,750 | 93.65 
1926 se ed bi 2,666,473 | 2,655,334 | 99 .58 
1927 . -. “* 2,493,397 | 2,480,472 | 99.48 


(a) Including wool absorbed by local woollen mills and wool-scouring establishments. 


The steady development of the Australian wool market is clearly shown in this 
table. In the nineteen years ended 1914, the quantity sold locally more than doubled, 
and the ratio of wool sold locally to that exported increased from 51 per cent. in 1895 
to over 86} per cent. in the season ended 30th June, 1914. Particulars for the years 1915 
to 1921 are not comparable owing to the abnormal conditions arising from the war, 
and have consequently been omitted. Excellent selling conditions have existed in Aus- 
tralia since 1922-23, and unusually high percentages of wool have been sold before 
shipment during each of the past four years. It should be remembered however that 
the ratio of sales to shipments is somewhat vitiated by the overlapping of the respective 
seasons, and the inclusion in the sales of wool for local consumption. As the purchases 
by Australian manufacturers are increasing in volume, an effort has been made to ascertain 
the actual percentage of wool sold prior to shipment. After eliminating the disturbing 
factors mentioned above the ratio of sales to shipments during the past four years averaged 
approximately 90 per cent. 


12. Quantities of Various Descriptions of Wool Sold in Each State.—The quantities 
and ratios of the various descriptions of wool marketed in each State are given in the 
following table :— 


WOOL.—LOCAL SALES, DESCRIPTIONS, 1926-27. 


| 
Description of Wool. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust, |W. Aust. |/Tasmania, Total. 
(a) | 


Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Greasy -- |1,071,495 | 613,320 | 288,003 | 233,244 | 133,846 | 35,512 | 2,375,420 
Scoured Ae 67,309 5,767 | 28,179 2,311 1,486 ae 105,052 
Total -- {1,138,804 | 619,087 | 316,182 | 235,555 | 135,332 | 35,512 | 2,480,472 
Fleece, ete, .. |1,080,953 578,517 305,238 | 218,510 | 124,131 | 34,471 | 2,341,820 
Lambs’ ae 57,851 | 40,570 | 10,944} 17,045 | 11,201 1,041 138,652 


Total .. {1,188,804 | 619,087 | 316,182 | 235,555 | 135,332 | 35,512 | 2,480,472 


Merino .. |1,001,350 | 382,088 | 314,552 | 228,685 | 131,149 6,521 | 2,064,345 
Crossbred and all 


strong breeds.. | 137,454 | 236,999 1,630 6,870 4,183 | 28,991 416,127 


Total .. {1,138,804 | 619,087 | 316,182 | 235,555 | 135,332 | 35,512 | 2,480,472 
(a) Including wool sold at Albury (N.S.W.). 


(aye ai «= +a, 
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WOOL.—LOCAL SALES, DESCRIPTIONS, 1926-27—continued. 


Description of Wool. | N.S.W. Me oaeet Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust, |Tasmania. Total. 


(a 
TE i re Saas Re als al te Sa a 
Greasy oe 94.09 | 99.07 91.09 99.02 98.90 | 100.00 95.76 
Scoured ore 5.91 0.93 8.91 0.98 1.10 ais 4.24 


Total .. 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 


Fleece, etc. ate 94.92 93.45 96.54 92.76 91.72 97.07 94.41 
Lambs’ aN 5.08 6.55 3.46 7.24 8.28 2.93 5.59 
Total ee 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 
Merino sat 87.93 | 61.72 99.48 97.08 96.91 18.36 ' 83.22 

Crossbred and all 
strong breeds. . 12:07 | ©38228 |" 0F52 | 72-92 3.09 | 81.64 16.78 
Total a 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 


(a) Including woo! sold at Albury (N.S.W.). 


In the following table comparisons are made between the various descriptions of 
wool marketed during the years 1911-12 to 1926-27 :— 


WOOL.—LOCAL SALES, DESCRIPTIONS, 1911-12 to 1926-27. 


| f° | | 

Year. | Greasy. | Scoured. | ee ca Merino. oe nee 
1911-12 | 91.58 oe | 94.95 | vie | 81.35 | 18.65 || 100.00 
1915-16 .. | 88.43 | 11.87 || 95.79 | 4.21 | 78.42 | 21.58 | 100.00 
1919-20 is .. | 85.94 | 14.06 || 94.86 | 5.14 || 66.11 | 33.89 || 100.00 
1923-24 = .. | 94.46 | 5.54 || 95.58 | 4.42 | 80.29 | 19.71 || 100.00 
1924-25 ' .. | 96.07 | 3.93 || 94.26 | 5.74 | 81.51 | 18.49 || 100.00 
1925-26 te .. | 96.67 | 3.33 || 93.46 | 6.54 | 82.05 | 17.95 || 100.00 
1926-27 ¥ .. |-95.76 | 4.24 || 94.41 | 5.59 | 83 22 | 16.78 | 100.00 


A very large proportion of the wool clip is marketed in the greasy state, Buyers 
still show a decided preference for wool in the grease, and the proportion of such wook 
sold during the 1926-27 season amounted to nearly 96 percent. Of fleece and lambs 
wool, the former represented 94.41, and the latter 5.59 per cent. The class of wool 
produced is largely merino, which is almost exclusively grown in the northern, western, 
and central parts of the continent, a considerable portion of the merino wool dealt with 
in Victoria coming from Riverina and other parts of New South Wales. The development 
of the frozen mutton and lamb export trade and the resultant raising of a type of sheep 
suitable for both mutton and wool led to a considerable increase in the production of 
crossbred wool throughout Australia. The percentage of such wool sold on the total 
sales amounted to 18.6 per cent. in 1912, whereas, eight years later, in 1919-20, it had 
increased to 33.9 per cent. The accumulation of large stocks of coarse wools after 
the war and the consequent slump in prices induced many flock-masters to return 
to merino, and the percentage thereof sold in the local market increased from 66.11 in 
1919-20 to 83.22 in 1926-27, while crossbred declined from 33.89 to 16.78 per cent. 
during the same period. The requirements of the mutton and lamb trade, and 
the advance of closer settlement with its preference for crossbred sheep-raising in con- 
junction with wheat-growing or mixed farming, will compel the maintenance of the 
crossbred flocks; still, the prevailing demand for fine wool at remunerative rates must 
influence the Australian flockmasters to concentrate in the future on the production of 


. merino wool and its close counterparts comeback and fine crossbred. 
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13. Percentages of Various Descriptions of Wool Sold in each State.—The following 
table gives the percentage of each description of wool sold in the several States on the 
total sold in Australia during the season 1926-27 :— i 


WOOL.—LOCAL SALES, PERCENTAGES: OF DESCRIPTIONS, 1926-27. 


! « 
Description of Wool. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. iW. Aust. (Tasmania Total. 

| | 

% Os Ee 5 eld eh ee ee % 

Greasy | 48-11 | 26-82 | 18-13 | 9.82| 6.63! 1.49 | 100.00 
Scoured ES 64.07 5.49 | 26.82 | 2.20; 1.42 / 100.00 
Fleece, ete. .. | 46.16 | 24.70 | 13.04] 9.33] 5.30] 1.47] 100.00 
Lambs’ a 41.72 29526 4 T0T.89 12.30 | 8.08 | 0.75 100.00 

| 
Merino .. | 48.61 | 18.60 | 15.24} 11.08 | 6.35 | 0.32 | 100.00 
Crossbred and all | | 

strong breeds.. 33.03 | 56.95 | 0.39; 1.65/| 1.01} 6.97} 100.00 


The bulk of the crossbred wool in Australia is grown in Victoria and the southern 
parts of New South Wales. Tasmania, where crossbred sheep largely predominate, 
‘comes next in order, followed by small consignments from South Australia and Western 
Australia. In Victoria and New South Wales a noticeable feature of the past few seasons 
has been a general fining-up of the medium and coarse crossbreds by the use of merino 
and Corriedale rams. Australian pastures and climate are naturally adapted for the 
growth of fine wool, and it is probable that this process of refinement will tend towards the 
ultimate abandonment of coarse wool-growing in Australia. 


14. The Wool Market.—(i) The 1926-27 Season. The 1926-27 wool-selling season was 
marked by a sustained world-wide demand, and the results achieved challenge comparison 
‘with any previous wool year. The stabilization of values which was in evidence during 
the previous season continued, and prices were raised to a point more in keeping with 
production costs in Australia, A record clip was produced during the season, and this 
huge volume of wool was practically cleared under stable market conditions in a period 
of approximately eight months. These results were all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that they were obtained in the face of very pronounced difficulties in 
several of the leading wool-consuming countries. It was thought that the financial 
crisis in France and industrial trouble in England would seriously interfere with the 
operations of buyers from these countries, but these obstacles to trade were eventually 

overcome and large parcels of wool were taken by both countries. 

The 1926-27 clip, with the exception of the important production from Queensland, 
which State was enveloped in drought over a very wide area, was well grown, sound, of 
good body, style and handle. It was stronger in fibre than the previous clip, carried 
more condition, and generally reflected the bountiful conditions under which it was 
grown. 

During the year the sales figures amounted to 2,480,472 bales, compared with 2,655,334 
bales the previous year. In 1925-26, however, the sales were augmented by 500,000 
bales of carry-over wool, whereas the sales during 1926-27 represent current production 
only. Values appreciated slightly during the season, the average bale realizing 13s. 8d. 
more than the previous year, while the aggregate sales amounted to £55,610,468, as against 
£57,718,015 in 1925-26. 

The generous conditions under which the clip was grown were not favourable to 
exceptional prices, and the season’s results were more satisfactory from the point of 
average values rather than record prices. Except in the lamb sections and scoured 
crossbred fleece, top prices were less than the previous year, and of course all lines were 
far below the outstanding figures obtained in 1924-25. 

The season’s record for greasy merino fleece was secured for a line of CA Wood wool 
_ sold in Tasmania, the first time in recent years that this centre has occupied so prominent 
a position. The Geelong market secured no less than six records, while Brisbane and 
Melbourne obtained three each, Sydney two, and Tasmania one. 

(ii) Comparison with Pre-war Prices. In the following table a comparison of the 
season’s record prices is made with the previous year and with pre-war, appraisement 
and the highest post-war points :— 
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PRODUCTION OF BUTTER, CHEESE, AND BACON AND HAM—AUSTRALIA 
1896 TO 1926. 


=I 
ile | <1 for Butter 
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1 900 310 aameeitie 350 To35 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
height of each denotes in the case of butter 10,000,000 lbs. ; in the case of bacon and ham 4,000,090 Ibs. ; 
and in the case of cheese 3,000,000 lbs. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF BUTTER FROM AUSTRALIA, 1901 TO 1926. 


30 


__, EXPLANATION.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
height of each 5,000,000 !bs. in weight, or £1,000.000 in value. 
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COMPARISON OF YRECORD WOOL PRICES IN AUSTRALIA, 1913-14 TO 1926-27. 


Description, | 1913-14. I agra | 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Greasy Merino— | d. d. | d. d. i d. 
a - tea 204 31} | «53h 424 41% 
roken Be wats 16} © | 27E | 452 324 | 272 
Pie ses is Patt PALS a eal 26-9 «if = 43h 294 | 268 
Bellies a so hibe bSo bathe 2M |) 408 26 | 24% 
ee oe at 8} 13 | 202 16, | 152 
8 sy Baad 29 27 48} 33 463 
Greasy Co neback— | ’ ; : | : ; : 
oe 16} 31 50} 343 32h 
am bs i 16 | 24 | 41 26 30 
(greasy Crossbred— - | : | : : 
pene 15 | 294 434 28 274 
ambs 7 16 28h halo Si 2 | 
Seoured Merino— : : = | ne 
Fleece 8 49 | 704 48 | 47 
Pieces 244 404 | 63 423 42 
_ Lambs > 233 44° | «BOE 39} 41 
Scoured Crossbred— 
Fleece ee eee Gigs antnens Ol Magee pe) “gibson 


(iii) Record Prices. The records secured for the principal descriptions of wool by 
the leading brands since 1916-17 are shown below, together with the selling centre and 
season of sale :— 


RECORD PRICES OBTAINED FOR WOOL IN AUSTRALIAN MARKETS, 
1916-17 TO 1926-27. 


Description. ‘Price. Brand. | Bales.| Selling Centre. Season. 
Greasy Merino: / a.) | | 
Fleece .- | 53} | Plains we Pn | 4 | Geelong .. | 1924-265 
Broken | 45% | R/Carngham .. .. | 34 | Geelong .. | 1924-25 
Pieces .. | 434 | Ware (conj.) .. .. | 11 | Geelong .. | 1924-25 
Bellies .. | 404 | Langi/Kal Kal “e | 12 | Geelong .. | 1924-25 
Locks .. | 224 | T/Binda sb -- | 1 | Sydney .. | 1923-24 
Wattle Grove/M .. | 6 | Geelong .. | 1923-24 
V (reversed) overW/Pen- 5 | Brisbane .. | 1923-24 
lan Downs (in 4 circle) | 
Lambs .. | 483 | Ware (conj.) .. .. | 1 | Geelong .. | 1924-25 
Greasy comeback : | 
Fleece | 504 | WTA/Boorook 8 | Geelong .. | 1924-25 
Lambs . | 414 | North Station 8 | Geelong .. | 1924-25 
Greasy crossbred : | ; 
Fleece . | 434 | Mondilibi | 4 | Geelong .. | 1924-25 
GR | 25 | Geelong -+. | 1924-25 
| Barton fe 6 | Tasmania .. | 1924-25 
Lambs | 37 | JM/Tabletop 3 | Melbourne’ .. | 1924-25 
Scoured merino: | 
Fleece . | 70} | AS in centre of double | 63 | Brisbane .. | 1924-25 
| triangle, B/Tarbrax 
Pieces .. | 63 | Inisfail Downs/BB ... | 18 | Brisbane -- | 1924-25 
Lambs . | 594 | Garomna re ..| 4 | Brisbane .. | 1924-25 
Scoured crossbred : | 
Fleece .. | 52 | Tomslake re .. | 9 | Sydney -- | 1923-24 


Although 534d. represents the highest price received for Australian greasy wool at 
recent Australian sales, the record price, according to ‘‘ Dalgety’s Annual Wool Review,” 
for such wool in modern times was 109d. secured in London for the Geelong wool ‘* NO”’ 
in February, 1920, while a line of scoured wool sold at London in March, 1920, realized 
136d. per lb. In the early days John Macarthur sold wool at 126d. per lb., and in 1827 
the “Sydney Gazette” contained an authentic record of Macarthur having secured 
196d. per lb. for a single bale of the historic “‘ J M‘A” brand, sold at Garraway’s Coffee 
House, Cornhill, London. Macarthur therefore not only played an important part in 
the founding of Australia’s staple industry, but established a record that is still unbeaten. 


* €.6034.—22 
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(iv) Wool Realization Scheme. The British Australian Wool Reatization Association 
Lid. (“ B.A.W.R.A.”) was formed on the 27th January, 1921, for the purpose of realizing 
the large stock of wool remaining at the close of the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme, 
which covered part of the 1916-17 clip and the complete clips of the three following 
seasons. Under the Imperial Purchase Scheme the British Government bought the whole 
of the Australian wool at a flat rate of 153d. per pound, and at its termination the Austra- 
lian grower had received full payment throngh the Central Wool Committee. The 
conditions of sale to the British Government contained the provisior that, when wool 
was sold for civilian purposes, the profits therefrom should be divided equally between 
the British Government and the Commonwealth Government, the latter representing 
the growers. As all the wool had been paid for and there was a credit in cash from sales 
of wool and economies effected by the Central Wool Committee and some 1,836,005 bales 
remained unsold, there, were substantial realizable profits to be divided between the two 
parties to the Imperial Wool Contracts. On its formation “ B.A.W.R.A.” automatically 
became the owner of half the Australian carry-over wool, and was appointed agent for the 
sale of the British Government’s half of such Australian wools, the New Zealand and 
Falkland Island carry-over wools owned by the British Government, also a large quantity 
of Australian and New Zealand sheepskins. Towards the end of the year 1921, 80,550 
bales of South African wool owned by the British Government were handed over to the 
Association for disposal under the Agency Agreement. “ B.A.W.R.A.” interests, which 
were transferred by the Central Wool Committee to the Association consisted of cash, 
wool and other assets. They were assessed and capitalized at £22,000,000 ; and subject 
to certain reservations, each supplier of Australian wool during the Imperial Purchase 
Schéme was allotted negotiable documents in proportion to the appraised value of the 
wool which he had contributed. The marketing of “‘ B.A.W.R.A.” wools was successfully 
carried out at various centres in England and on the Continent, and the concluding 
auction sale took place at Liverpool on 2nd May, 1924, when the last bale of wool carried 
over from the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme was disposed of. The whole of the wool 
controlled by ‘“‘ B.A.W.R.A.”’ was sold in three and a half years, and passed into consump- 
tion together with the current clips of the wool-growing countries. 

The following statement provides a summary of the payments made to wool-growers 
under the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme and of the distribution of profits accruing 
to growers therefrom to 3lst December, 1927 :— 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS DISTRIBUTED BY CENTRAL WOOL COMMITTEE 
AND “B.A.W.R.A.’’ TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1927. 


1916—November .. | Initiation of Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. 
1917—January 3rd_—s«..:'| ‘First appraisement of wool. 
1920—June 30th .. | Last appraisement of wool. 
Total f.o.b. value of wool and sheepskins .. £172,925,922 
1920—October 27th .. | Payment by Central Wool Committee of 5 per 
cent. profits dividend... a. -.  £7,653,000 
1921—January .. | Formation of “ B.A.W.R.A.” Limited— 
Issue of Priority Wool Certificates and 
Share Certificates. 
1921—July 30th .. | Payment—47$ per cent — 
Priority Wool Certificates .. £4,703,581 
Cash retirement of small interests 
and fractional payments 43 £249,697 
1922—May 18th .. | Payment—52} per cent — 
Final payment of Priority Wool 
Certificates es .. £5,198,686 
1923—April 14th | First capital reduction— 
Payment 10s. per share .. £5,924,018 
1923—May ist .. | Last bale of wool seiged from Australia 
1924—February 12th .. | Second capital reduction— 
Payment 9s. per share .. £5,331,616 
1924—May 2nd .. | Last bale of wool ae in England. : 
1927—November 15th .. | Final capital payment— 
ls. per share ot ot £592,402 
———— £22,000,000 
1927—November 15th .. | First liquidation payment— 7g 
12s. 6d. per share .. a .. £7,405,026 


£209,983,948 


VAY 
\ 
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15. United Kingdom Importation of Wool.—The appended statement of the quantity 
and value of wool imported into the United Kingdom during the year 1926 from the 
principal wool-producing countries shows the important position which Australia occupies 
in the supply of wool to the mother country :— 


WOOL(a).—IMPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM, 1926. 


ph et ot! ; | Quantity. Value. ee eiey Soret: Quantity. Value. 
| Ibs. £ | Ibs. £ 
Australia .. |804,437,500 |25,646,232 || United States of 
New Zealand .. {183,117,700 |14,844,520 America a 3,376,000 282,757 
Union of South Peru Ne 4,224,100 265,323 
Africa .. |147,741,200 |10,818,911 || Falkland Islands 2,722,300 174,130 
Argentine Re- | Other _ British 
public | 52,887,700 | 3,015,680 | Possessions .. 2,781,200 165,349 
India .. | 41,393,700 | 2,274,731 | Germany ae 1,339,500 140,877 
Chile .. | 25,568,300 | 1,763,971 || Other Countries 4,703,900 234,943 
France .. | 14,823,400 | 1,675,346 
Uruguay * 8,896,800 580,167 
Trish Free State | 9,423,800 499,705 | 
Belgium es 2,911,000 349,444 
Total a 810,348,100 | 62,782,086 
|! 


(a) Greasy, Scoured, and Tops. 


Of the importations of wool into the United Kingdom, Australian wool represented 
38 per cent. of quantity and 41 per cent. of value, and New Zealand 23 per cent. of 
quantity and 24 per cent. of value. It is interesting to note that 691,617,400 Ibs., valued 
at £54,423,578, were received from British Possessions, being 85 per cent. of the total 
weight and 87 per cent. of the total value imported. 


§6. Trade in Hides and Skins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and skins treated in the tanneries 
of the several States, a very considerable export trade is carried on, the value of Australian 
cattle and horse hides and sheep and other skins exported during the five years 1922--23 
to 1926-27 amounting to £37,893,142, or an average of £7,578,628 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool.—By far the largest item included in the amount mentioned 
in the preceding sub-section arises from the value of sheepskins with wool—the exports 
of which during the five years aggregated £16,800,615. France was the largest purchaser 
taking 47 per cent. of the total consignments, while United Kingdom ranked next with 
38 per cent., and the remaining 15 per cent. was shipped principally to the United States 
of America and Belgium. The exports of sheepskins with wool during each of the years 
from 1922-23 to 1926-27 were as follows :— 


SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


ota = — 


Total for 
5 years. 


if 


} j | 
Particulars. | 1922-28. | 1923-24, 1924-25. | 1925-26, |- 1926-27, | 
| ls : es 


Sheepskins (with | 
woo!) eNO: 
Walue’ “2 .%, cha 


| | 
9,610,335 |7,063,988 |6,245,268 [8,585,054 
2,948,489 | 111,128 |3,821,837. |3,509,328 


9,152,287 |40,656,932 
3,409,833 |16,800,615 
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3. Sheepskins without Wool.—In the case of sheepskins without wool the principal 
countries of consignment are the United States of America and the United Kingdom. 
These two countries were responsible for 88 per cent. of the exports during the past five 
years, the purchases of the United States of America alone amounting to 66 per cent. of 
the total shipments. Particulars concerning exports are as follows :— 


SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


a ) 
| | | Total for 
Particulars. | 1922-23, 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 5 years. 
* | i fe 


| 


Sheepskins (with- 
out wool) na UNO. 


1,150,739 | 599,866 | 64,425 | 89,860 | 217,102 | 2,121,992 
Value .. part 3 


78,630 | 50,655 | 7,139 13,858 | 30,228 | 180,510 


4. Hides.—(i) Haports. The export trade in Australian cattle hides, which fell 
away during the war years, has again become important. Considerable quantities 
were shipped oversea during each of the last five years mainly to the United Kingdom, 
Italy, and Germany, which countries took respectively 30, 21, and 17 per cent. of the 
total exports during the period. United States of America and Belgium with shipments 
amounting to 469,954 and 207,886 respectively were the next largest purchasers. 


Particulars concerning the export of cattle hides during the past five years are as 
follows :— 


CATTLE HIDES.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26, 
i | a 
| 


1926-27. | wkion 


Cattle Hides .. No. 651,888 | 924,092 1,167,938 | 916,956 | 889,746 | 4,550,620 
Value .. S| 773,691 817,719 1,322,088 1,105,540 | 998,981 5,018,019 


Calfskins exported during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 numbered 940,137, valued 
at £253,820, and were shipped mainly to the United States of America, the value of the 
skins taken by that country averaging 60 per cent. of the total exports during the past. 


five years. The annual export of horse hides is very small, and averaged only 3,010 
hides, valued at £2,047. : 


(ii) Imports. The import trade in cattle hides and calfskins is fairly considerable, 
the number annually imported on the average during the past five years amounting to 
491,707. New Zealand supplies the great bulk of these importations, and shipments of 
limited quantities are also obtained from the Pacific Islands, France, and Italy. The 
number and value of cattle hides, including calfskins, imported into Australia during 
the five years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are as follows :— 


CATTLE HIDES.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 


meee 1922-98. | 1993-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27, | he 
Cattle Hides .-+ No | 675,471 | 480,265 | 456,589 | 474,342 | 371,868 | 2,458,535 
Value”. ae £ | 541,079 533,539 494,501 | 462,066 | 437,932 | 2,469,117 


| | | 


The number of horse hides imported into Australia is unimportant. Imports during 
the last five years numbered 14,489, valued at £15,657. 
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5. Other Skins.—The oversea exports of skins other than those mentioned in the 


preceding sub-sections are of considerable importance. 


During the past five years. 


the value of these shipments amounted to £15,708,334, or an annual average of 


£3,141,667. 


opossum and kangaroo skins, 


as follows :— 


7 


Rabbit and hare skins contributed most largely to this total, followed by 


The individual exports from 1922-23 to 1926-27 were 


OTHER SKINS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. 1922-23 iggs-24. | 1924-95. | 1925-26. | 1926-07, | Total fors 
years. 
£ os £ & £ | £ 
Rabbit and Hare | 1,962,664 | 1,349,978 | 2,492,438 | 2,880,360 | 2,837,663 | 11,523,103 
Opossum 498,184 410,660 127,774 362,406 921,833 2,320,857 
Kangaroo 273,977 290,809 182,009 154,476 137,994 1,039,265 
Hox 2x 77,300 | 137,733 62,988 112,986 103,683 494,690 
Wallaby 37,790 57,306 55,653 74,464 46,655 271,868 
Other 3,833 4,086 | 10,912 13,320 26,400 58,551 
Total 2,853,748 | 2,250,572 | 2,931,774 | 3,598,012 | 4,074,228 | 15,708,334 


The destination of these skins was practically confined to the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom, the former country taking the bulk of the rabbit, 
hare, and kangaroo skins, while the fox, opossum, and wallaby skins were mainly 


despatched to the United Kingdom. 


countries during the past five years were as follows :— 


The shipments of the various skins to these two 


OTHER SKINS.—EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


United Kingdom. 


Particulars. 

; £ 
Rabbit and Hare 2,981,861 
Opossum Si 1,196,083 
Kangaroo .. 2 rien 153,196 
Fox ; 376,099 
Wallaby 242,092 
Other 37,442 

Total 4,986,773 


United States of 
America. 


£ 
8,033,754 


9,997,211 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Notg,—Exeept where otherwise stated, the ** acricultural! ”” years hereafter 
mentioned are taken as ending on 30th June. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. Early Attempts at Agriculture——The instructions issued to Captain Phillip on 
the 25th April, 1787, directed him, amongst other things, to proceed as soon as possible 
to the cultivation of the soil ‘‘ under such regulations as may appear to be necessary and 
best calculated for securing supplies of grain and provisions.” When the settlers landed 
at Botany Bay, however, it was found that the glowing accounts published in England 
by members of Captain Cook’s expedition of the fertility of the soil in that ‘locality were 
considerably overdrawn. Even when Phillip and his company moved round to Port 
Jackson on the 26th January, 1788, matters were for a time in no better case. The 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the settlement was not suitable for the 
cultivation of cereal crops, and when the time came to cultivate the soil it was found 
that there were very few who possessed the slightest acquaintance with the art of 
husbandry. 


2. The First Sowing.—In his dispatch of the 15th May, 1788, Captain Phillip states 
that it was proposed to sow 8 acres with wheat and barley, although, owing to the depre- 
dations of field mice and ants, he was doubtful of the success of the crops. 


3. Discovery of Suitable Agricultural Land—A branch settlement was formed at 
Rosehill, on the Parramatta River, towards the close of 1788, and here grain crops were 
successfully raised. In his despatch of 12th February, 1790, Phillip refers to the harvest 
at Rosebill, at the end of December 1789, as consisting of 200 bushels of wheat and 60 
of barley, in addition to small quantities of oats, Indian corn, and flax. By the year 
1791 there were 213 acres under crop in this locality. In®1792 a new settlement was 
formed at Toongabbie, about 3 miles westward of Parramatta, where Phillip states 
‘‘ there are several thousand acres of exceeding good ground.’’ The Hawkesbury Valley, 
which probably contains some of the richest land in the world, was first settled in 1794. 
Hor a long time agricultural operations in Australia were restricted to the narrow belt ot 
country between the tableland and the east coast of New South Wales, as it was not 


until the year 1813 that a passage was discovered across the Blue Mountains to the fertile 
plains of the west 


. 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1. Early Records.-—In an ‘‘ Account of Live Stock anil Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797,’ Governor Hunter gives the acreage under crop as 
follows :—Wheat, 3,361 acres ; maize, 1,527 acres; barley, 26 acres ; potatoes, 11 acres ; 
and vines, 8 acres. 


At a muster taken in 1808 the following was the return of crops :—Wheat, 6,874 
acres ; maize, 3,389 acres; barley, 544 acres ; oats, 92 acres; peas and beans, 100 acres ; 


potatoes, 301] acres; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres; and flax and hemp, 37 
acres, ? 
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By the year 1850 the area under crop had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 198,000 
acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 acres 
in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which was 
then the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 


s 


The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area under crop declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to: 
458,000 acres in 1854; the area under cultivation in New South Wales decreased by 
nearly 66,000 acres, while in Tasmania a falling off of over 41,000 acres was experienced. 
The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the large influx of population was, 
however, soon reflected in the increased area cultivated, for at the end of 1858 the land 
under crop in Australia totalled over a million acres. The largest increase took place in 
Victoria, which returned an area of 299,000 acres. For the same year South Australia had 
264,000 acres in cultivation, Tasmania 229,000 acres, and New South Wales 223,000 
scres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) General. The following table shows the area under 
crop in each of the States end Territories of Australia at decennial intervals since 1860 
and during each of the last five seasons :— 


AREA UNDER CROP, 1860 TO 1926-27. 


| | 

; Nor. | Eed- 
Season. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, |Tasmania.| mp," Cap. | Australia. 

5 | Ter. 
| _s aie = 2 3 z 
Acres. | Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres.) Acres.| Acres. 

1860-1 246,143 387,283 3,353 859,284 24,705 | 152,860 a on 1,173,628 
1870-1 385,151 | 692,840 62,210 801,571 54,527 157,410 aa oo 2,148,709 
1880-1 606.277 | 1,548,809 | 113,978 | 2,087,237 63,902 | 140,788 ey. laws 4,560,991 
1890-1 852,704 | 2,031,955 | 224,993 | 2,093,515 69,678 | 157,376 ahi (ie ee 5,430,221 
1900-1 | 2,446.767 | 3,114,132 | 457,397 | 2,369,680 201,338 | 224,352 Seu bic 8,813,666 
1910-11 | 3,386,017 | 3,952,070 | 667,113 | 2,746,334 855,024 | 286,920 860) | .. 11,893,838 
1920-21 | 4,465,143 | 4,489,503 | 779,497 | 3,231,083 | 1,804,987 | 297,383 296 | 1,966 | 15,069,858 
1922-23 | 4,694,287 | 4,862,548 | 863,755 | 3,575,452 | 2,274,998 | 298,611 427 | 2,172 | 16,572,260 
1923-24 | 4,809,591 | 4,682,144 | 871,968 | 3,562,551 | 2,323,070 279,122 440 | 2,800 | 16,531,186 
1924-25 | 4,912,124 | 4,761,394 | 1,069,837 | 3,557,405 | 2,710,856 263,872 842 | 2,361 | 17,278,191 
1925-26 | 4,541,360 | 4,433,492 [1,033,765 3,583,867 | 2,932,110 266,412 B91 | 2,181 | 16,793,578 
1926-27 | 4,593,847 | 4,735,173 | 941,783 | 3,883,920 3,324,523 | 289,364 440 | 8,449 | 17,772,499 


The progress of agriculture was uninterrupted from 1860 onwards, reaching its maxi- 
mum in 1915-16, when 18,528,234 acres were cultivated. Following that year, the decline 
in wheat-growing and the effects of the drought of 1918-19 reduced the acreage to 
13,296,407 acres in 1919-20, a decrease of 5,231,827 acres in the space of four years. 
With the removal of the obstacles to the disposal of the wheat crop, the area began to 
expand in 1920-21, and despite occasional adverse seasons, the area planted in 1926-27 
amounted to more than 173 million acres. Wheat continues to be the most extensively- 
grown crop in Australia, the area thereunder for both grain and hay during 1926-27 
amounting to nearly 71 per cent. of the total acreage under cultivation. The extension 
of the wheat area since 1919-20, despite intermittent adverse climatic and market 
conditions, is a happy augury for the continuance of agricultural development in Aus- 
tralia. The maximum area cultivated in 1915-16, viz., 18,528,234 acres, was the outcome 
of a special war effort, and the results obtained far exceeded those for any previous year. 


(ii) Relation to Population. The total area under cultivation per head of population 
reached its lowest point in recent years during 1919-20, but since that year the position 
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has considerably improved. The rate of progress during the past decennium, however, 
has not kept pace with the gain in population. Details for the past five seasons are as 
follows :— 


AREA UNDER CROP PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Nor. Ter. mon i 
| Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
1922-23 | 2,160 | 3,058 | 1,096 | 6,968 | 6,621 1,364 120 849 | 2,942 


| 

1923-24 .. | 2,177 |.2,881 | 1,075 | 6,789 | 6,566 | 1,274 "25 | 87 | 2,875 
| 
} 


1924-25 .. | 2,179 | 2,873 | 1,281 | 6,606 | 7,444 ; 1,211 95 788 | 2,942 
1925-26 .. | 1,976 | 2,633 | 1,200 | 6,497 | 7,878 | 1,228 107 | 553 2,803 
1926-27 .. | 1,957 | 2,766 | 1,068 | 6,857 | 8,777 | 1,347 113 701 | 2,908 


| | | | 


(iii) Relation to Total Area. The next table furnishes a comparison of the area 
under crop in the several States and Territories and Australia with the respective total 
areas. For Australia as a whole, the area under crop in 1926-27 represented only abou* 
1 acre in every 107. In Victoria the proportion was about 1 acre in every 12, in New 
South Wales 1 in 43, in Tasmania 1 in 58, in South Australia 1 in 63, in Western Australia 
1 in 188, in Queensland 1 in 456, and in the Federal Territory 1 in 174. 


PERCENTAGE OF AREA UNDER CROP ON TOTAL AREA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season, N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. /)W. Aust.| Tas. a Ter. |F a Ea iy 
% %, % % % % % % % 
1922-23 .. | 2.370 | 8.645 | 0.201 | 1.470 | 0.364 | 1.780 Bx 0.361 | 0.871 
1923-24 .. | 2.429 | 8.324 | 0.203 | 1.465 | 0.372 | 1.664 0.382 | 0.868 
1924-25 .. | 2.480 | 8.465 | 0.249 | 1.462 | 0.434 | 1.573 0.392 | 0.908 
1925-26 .. | 2.293 | 7.882 | 0.241 | 1.473 | 0.469 | 1.587 0.362 | 0.882 
1926-27. ...| 2.319 | 8.419 | 0.219) 1.597 | 0.533 | 1.725 


In the Northern Territory the proportion which the area under crop bears to the 
total area is, at present, practically negligible. 


3. Artificially-sown Grasses.—In all the States there are considerable areas under 
artificially-sown grasses mainly sown on uncultivated land after burning off the existing 
vegetation, and not included in “area under crops.” Statistics regarding the areas 
under such grasses are as shown hereunder :— 


AREA UNDER SOWN GRASSES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


New South Queens- South | Western N 
Season. Wales, Victoria. land, | Australia.| Australia. Tasmania. Ter. eee Australia, 


Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, Acres, 


1922-23 | 1,925,432 | 957,454 | 475,226 | 22,978) 25,377 | 857,581 510 

1923-24 | 1/930,804 | 1,024/501 | 498.552 | 30.800 | 38/022 | 799/443 500 i8 1 309'850 
1924-25 | 1,993,604 | 944,330 | 538,165 | 64.212 | 60.257 | 866331 | 500 24 | 4'467,522 
1925-26 | 2,017,831 | 933.271 | 532.052 | 60.453 | $9,170 | 821,807 | 500 18 | 4.455.102 


1926-27 | 2,036,873 952,239 | 543,528 74,484 | 128,751 | 791,210 500 18 4,527,603 


a 
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The increase in the area of the grass lands of Australia during recent years is due 
in large measure to the development of the dairying industry referred to in the next 
chapter. 


§ 3. Relative Importance of Crops. 


1. Distribution of Crops.—The following table gives the areas in the several Statoa 
under each of the principal crops for the séason 1926-27 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OR CROPS, 1926-27. 


| Fed. 
Crop. N.8.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8, Aust, |W. Aust.) Tas, | NoF- Cap. jes 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. |Acres. |Acres.| Acres. 
Wheat -. {8,352,298 (2,915,315 57,084 |2,768,403 |2,571,187 | 23,194 .% 438 {11,687,919 
Oats .. ole 104,450 | 303,424 210 | 152,178 | 234,826 | 48,361 oe 665 844,114 
Maize e- | 128,612 20,046 | 137,542 2 82 ss 40 4 286,178 
Barley— 
Maiting 33 4,071 59,935 250 | 242,527 9,076 | 4,987 ora ofa 820,846 
Other oe 1,555 28,961 149 14,001 4,750 678 ah 8 50,097 
Beans and Peas 213 11,476 16 15,554 2,919 | 18,765 a0 ae 48,943 
Rye: 2 re 862 864 3 337 845 497 ae ate 2,908 
Other Cereals .. 3,958 +s 9 es 60 os 36 oe 4,027 — 
Hay .. ei 623,424 |1,080,993 40,141 | 496,105 | 358,487 | 98,289 a5 2,192 | 2,699,631 
Green Forage .. 217,385 87,241 | 342,580 | 105,170 | 109,314 | 19,213 oe 64 957 
Grass and other . 
Seeds an er 879 971 855 46 672 45 d4 8,423 
Orchards and : . 
other Fruit 
Gardens e: 74,682 88,215 85,145 81,570 18,512 | 33,322 ie 5 276,451 
Vines— 
Productive .. 12,461 87,340 1,268 46,531 4,613 SA La aa 102,213 
Unprodnotive 1,820 3,272 414 8,740 661 ba fy ee 9,907 
Market Gardens 8,184 17,751 1,096 1,320 2,872 599 Bp 46 | + 81,868 
1 Cane— 
ee saactiv wa 10,128 At: 189,312 ote ae cic ie AG 199,440 
Unproductive 8,181 7 77,207 ks Aa ae ee ee 85,388 
Potatoes .. | 21,906 | 66,185 8,642 8,549 5,144 | 38,984 | .. 85 | 139,445 
Onions = 226 8,471 797 454 91 18 ie 36 10,057 
Other Root Cro 1,385 3,000 2,476 602 277 | 5,064 BO cans 12,854 
Tobaccd a 881 1,154 125 27 5 ee oe a 2,192 
Broom Millet .. 3,046 1,493 351 a ~ a ie eluate 4,890 
k and ’ | 
Pnode ‘ e 4,097 1,590 5,963 804 643 ae aaa 6 12,608 
Hops ail Ts 196 a a] 5G 1,374 soi ica 1,671 
— | . | 
pee ior) OO 1 i 18,748 ¥ stitutes. 80| .. 18,805 
Unproductive ve oy 12,717 5 a ne ofa se 12,717 
All other Crops 10,121 2,372 8,572 690 632 847 | 320 1 28,055 
Total Area .. 4,598,847 |4,735,173 | 941,783 |3,883,920 |3,824,523 |289,364| 440 | 3,449 |17,772,409 


2, Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories.—Taking the principal crops, 

i.e., those in the case of which the cultivation in Australia amounts to more than 
100,000 acres, the proportion of each in the various States and Territories on the total area 
under crop for the season 1926-27 is shown in the next table. In four of the States, viz., 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, wheat-growing for 
grain is by far the most extensive form of cultivation, while in the same States the hay 
crop is second in importance. In Victoria and Western Australia, the oat crop occupies 
third position, while green forage ranks third in New South Wales, and barley in South 
Australia. In Queensland, the principal crops in the order of importance are green 
forage, sugar cane, maize, and wheat, while in Tasmania, hay, oats, potatoes, and orchards 
and fruit gardens occupy the leading positions. 
$ + 
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As pointed out previously, wheat is the main crop in Australia, the area thereunder 
for grain and hay representing in 1926-27 nearly 71 per cent. of the total area under 


cultivation. ; 
RELATIVE AREAS UNDER CROP, 1926-27. 
2 : : | 
Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas |Nor. Ter Pao Australia. 
a = = | : | ie aes 
| ’ | 
% % | % % % % | % % % 
Wheat 72.97 | 61.57 | 6.06 | 71.28 | 77.34) 8.02 | Hes (Ah 2eTO be 6E276 
Hay 13.57 «22.83 | 4.26 | 12.77 | 10.78 | 33.97 | 63.55 | 15.19 
Oats 2.27 | 6.41 | 0.02) 3.92 | 7.06 16.71 | | 19.28 | 4.75 
Green | 
Forage .. | 4.73 | 1.84 | 36.38) 2.71 | 3.29) 6.64 a |. ScbT } REt96 
Maize 2.80 | 0.42 | 14.61 0.00 | 0.00 | sane e-9s09 | 0.12 1.61 
Barley 1.63 ees! | BETES meee | 0.56 | 11.51 i 0.14 2.09 
Orchards | 
and Fruit | | - 
Gardens. . 0.12 1.88 | 0.04] 6.61) 0.42| 1.96 0.09 1.56 
Sugar-cane 0.40 -. >| 28.30 Ae ae FT = Meg Aan OU 
Potatoes 0.48 1540 1.0.92 0.09) |°° 0.15 | TT 2 | 1. a Or | 0.78 
_ Vineyards USIP OVSGr. Onsen 1 20n Ol TG | ecient 
All other . 0.72] 1.03 | 5.50}] 0.52) 0.24) 9.45 | 90.91 | 1.54) 1.07 
—— ere See : | = | | 
Total . {100.00 |100.00 |100.00 |100.00 100.00 /100.00 100.00 (100.00 |100.00 
3. Area of Chief Crops, Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27.—The acreage under 


each of the principal crops in Australia during the last five seasons is shown 


below :— 
AREA OF CHIEF CROPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
Crop 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. A : 
Wheat eal 9,763,861 9,540,434 {| 10,824,966 10,201,976 11,687,919 
Hay He 3,338,456 3,406,226 | 3,026,405 2,832,003 2,699,631 
Oats ane 1,014,376 1,076,930 | 1,165,127 1,013,233 844,114 
Green Forage Fi 893,871 961,311 | 564,924 1,055,210 880,957 
aie oe See | 316,307 | 398,949 297,140 286,178 
arley ie | 19 258,776 | 260,248 374,876 
Orchards and Fruit gate 
Gardens .. ae 275,687 273,845 276,904 275,245 276,451 
Sugar-cane - | 216,886 237,280 273,512 288,872 284,828 
Potatoes 135,735 134,352 138,776 | 136,925 139,445 
Vineyards | sa 105,476 112,965 114,394 111,697 112,120 
All other Crops 172,504 212,761 233,986 207,101 189,913 
Total 16,572,250 16,531,186 17,278,191 16,793,578 17,772,499 


2 i " 
Seasonal and economic influences are reflected in the areas of the principal crops 


grown in Australia during the past five years. 


Since 1922-23 the most notable advance 


has taken place in wheat, followed by sugar cane and barley, while the largest decreases 


have occurred in hay, oats, and maize. 
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§ 4, Wheat. 


1. Progress of Wheat-Growing.—(i) Area and Production. Wheat is the principal 
crop raised in Australia, and its development during the past 30 years constitutes 
the most interesting feature of Australian agriculture. Since 1895, when the 
area under wheat amounted to 34 million acres, an average of 260,000 acres has been 
added annually, until in 1926-27 more than 114 million acres were cut for grain. The 
area and yield of wheat for grain are given below for each State for the five years ended 
1926-27, and are shown from the year 1860 onwards in the graphs hereinafter. An 
estimate is also appended for the 1927-28 crop :— 


WHEAT.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1922-23 TO 1927-28. 


| | | 
| 


| | Fed. | 
Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. oes Cap. | Australia. 
| Ter. 
/ 
AREA. 
Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres, | Acres. Actes. 
1922-23 .. | 2,942,339 | 2,644,314 | 145,492 | 2,453,086 | 1,552,868 25,244 618 9,763,861 


1923-24 -. | 2,945,040 | 2,454,117 51,149 | 2,418,415 | 1,656,915 14,503 
1924-25 .- | 3,549,367 | 2,705,323 | 189,145 | 2,499,852 | 1,867,614 12,954 
1925-26 -. | 2,924,745 | 2,513,494 | 165,999 | 2,465,648 | 2,112,032 | 19,091 
1926-27 oe | “ee 298 | 2,915,315 57,084 | 2,768,403 | 2,571,187 | 23,194 


295 9,540,434 
711 | 10,824,966 
267 | 10,201,276 
438 | 11,687,919 


1927-28(a) "006,770 | 3,064,172 | 230,000 | 2,941,360 | 2,993,677 | 28,000 | 12,263,979 


YIELD. 


| 


| Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bush, | Bushels. 
, 


1922-23 .. /28,660,824 |35,697,220 1,877,836 |28,784,767 |13,857,432 | 569,587 7,176 109,454,842 
1923-24 «+ |33,171,300 187,708,708 248,713 |34,551,955 |18,920,271 | 305,628 | 4,700 |124,993,271 
1924-25 -. (59,752,435 47,364,495 2,779,829 |30,528,625 |23,887,397 | 231,388 | 14,565 |164,558,734 
1925-26 .. (83,800,619 |29,255,534 (1,973,477 |28,603,101 {20,471,177 | 395,603 | 4.881 114,504,392 
1926-27 «- [47,373,713 |46,886,020 379,339 |35.558,711 30,021,616 | 537,000 | 5,487 160,761,886 

| 672,000 | -. [116,737,082 


1927-28(a) -. cacao eae geese te 3,777,000 |24,066,022 |35,134,156 


(a) Preliminary figures. 


The area deyoted to the production of wheat for grain reached its maximum in 
1915-16, when 12,484,512 acres were sown, largely as the result of a special war 
effort. After that year, however, there was a serious decline, brought about by war 
conditions and unfavourable seasons, and the area in 1919-20 fell to 6,419,160 acres, or 
only half that of 1915-16. The promise of remunerative Government guarantees, coupled 
with the prospects of high prices, was responsible for a marked advance in 1920-21, and 
the area was further extended during the next six years, the total gain for Australia 
since 1919-20 amounting to more than 5 million acres. . 


Although final figures for 1927-28 for all the States are not yet available, the data 
to hand indicate the total area under wheat for grain in Australia at about 12,263,979 
acres, an increase of 600,000 acres on the previous year’s figure. The season opened 
favourably, but the absence of rain at the critical period reduced the yield to 116,737,082 
bushels, the yield per acre declining to 9.52 bushels. 


The harvest of 179,065,703 bushels reaped in 1915-16 represents the maximum 
production of wheat in Australia. The annua] production during the seasons 1917-18 
to 1926-27 averaged 118,558.262 bushels, and the extent to which this average may be 
exceeded during any year depends in a great measure on seasonal conditions. For the 
last eight seasons the yield has exceeded 100 million bushels, the average for the period 
being 133,000,000 bushels. This is the first occasion on which such a succession of good 
harvests has occurred, and emphasizes clearly the value of bare-fallowing, seed selection, 
and the application of manures. It is the considered opinion of agricultural experts that 
the improved cultural methods practised by modern wheat-growers preclude the 
possibility of absolute failure of this crop. 
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(ii) Average Yields. In the next table will be found the average yield of wheat 
per acre in each of the last five seasons, and for the decennium 1917-27 :— 


WHEAT.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | | | Fed. Cap. | 
Season. | N.S.W. | Vietoria. Q’land. 8, Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. Ter. P-| australia. 
\. A } 


| 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1922-23 .. | 9.74] 13.60] 12.91| 11.73] 8.92| 22.56/ 13.85] 11.21 
| 


1923-24 ..| 11.26 | 15.40 4,76 | 14.29 | 11:42) 21-07 | 15.93 13.10 
1924-25 .. 16.83 | 17.51 14.70 | 12.21 12.79 | 17.86 | 20.49 15.20 
1925-26 .. | 11.56 | 11.64] 11.89} 11.60] 9.69) 20.72) 18.28) 11.22 
1926-27 1413 |, 16,08 6.65 | 12.84] 11.68 | 23.15 12.53 13.75 


Average 10 | | 
seasons, 12.36 | 14.35 13.46 12.01 10.29 | 19.52 | 16.49 12.48 
1917-27 | | | 


As the above figures show, there were considerable variations in the average yields, 
chiefly due to the vagaries of the seasons. Considerable improvement has been shown in 
the average yields for the past three decades, the figures being 8.54, 11.13, and 12.48 
bushels per acre respectively. The increased yields of the later years are principally 
due to the better cultural methods employed in wheat farming. The excellence of the 
1920-21 and 192425 seasons is reflected in the splendid averages obtained in those years, 
the average of the former year, viz., 16.08 bushels having been exceeded only once by 
the 16.35 bushels reaped as far back as 1866, when less than 1,000,000 acres were sown 
in relatively fertile areas. 


(iii) Relation to Population. During the seasons embraced in the following table, 
the Australian production of wheat per head of population has varied between 19 bushels 
in 1925-26 and 28 bushels in 1924-25. The State in which wheat growing occupies 
the most important position relatively to population is Western Australia, which 
in 1926-27 had a yield averaging 79 bushels per head. Queensland and Tasmania are 
the States in which the average production of wheat per head is least, the quantity raised 
being generally below that required for local consumption. Particulars for the past 
five seasons are as follows :— 


WHEAT.—YIELD PER 1[,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| ( 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Poe rarer 
va a ae Fs 355-30 Fis es | } i. \ 
| / 
| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. ) Bushels. 
1922-23 .. | 13,190 | 22,448 | 2,382 | 56,089 | 40,329 | 2,602 2,806 | 19,430 
1923-24 .. |. 15,013 | 23,253 | 3800 65,845 53,475 | 1,395 1,793 | 21,739 
1924-25 .. | 26,504 | 28,583 | 3,329 | 56,691 | 65,602 1,062 | 4,858 | 28,107 
1925-26 .. 14,706 | 17,372 | 2,292 | 51,852 | 55,003 | 1,823 | 1,240 | 19,019 
1926-27 .. | 20,178 | 27,389 | 430 62,781 | 79,266 2,501 1115 | 26,309 
| ! ‘ ' 


The normal annual consumption of wheat in Australia, exclusive of the requirementa 
for seed, poultry and other live stock, is 306 lb, (5.11 bushels) per head of population. 


2. Australian and Foreign Wheat Yields.—(i) Average Vield. The next table gives 
tho average return per acre in the principal wheat-growing countries of the world, ranging 
from a maximum in Denmark of 40} bushels per acre to a minimum in the Union 
of’ South Africa of 8} bushels per acre. Australia, with approximately 13}, occupies 
a relatively subordinate position, but in comparison with the yields obtained in those 
countries where wheat is extensively grown the results obtained in Australia are very 
satisfactory. Germany, with 25.07 bushels; France, 19.82 bushels; Canada, 16.92 
bushels ; Italy, 16.22 bushels; and United States, 14.47 bushels, exceed the Australian 


average, but the latter is in excess of the yields obtained in the Soviet Republics,’ India 
Argentine, Spain, and Rumania. : f ; 
foul 
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WHEAT.—YIELD PER ACRE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1926, 
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Average Yield in Average Yield in 
Bushels per acre. Bushels per acre. 
Country. F = Country. —<—$$$$$——— 
Average, : , 

1922-1921, | | 1°26: 1922 1924, | 1926. 
Denmark 40.51 34.86 Lithuania 15.79 13.81 
Netherlands 37.32 41.63 Korea (a) 14.75 11.74 
Belgium .. as 34.01 36.12 Bulgaria ste 14,62 15.87 
United Kingdom .. 32.40 30.87 United States of | 
‘Switzerland 29.05 31.70 America 14,47 Tare 
New Zealand - 27.92 34.09 Jugo-Slavia 13.64 17.10 
Sweden .. 26.29 32.46 Australia 13.24 Sad 
Japan 25.10 24.82 || Spain 12.97 13.61 
Germany.. 25.07 24.12 || Rumania vealed 2rb2 13.49 
Egypt 24.94 24.30 || Argentine Republic | 12.31 12.09 
Norway .. 24.03 26.58 Cyprus .. 5 12,24 8.49 
‘Czecho-Slovakia 2213 Don LD India 12.18 10.66 
France 19.82 17.87 Greece .. (c)11. 56 9.69 
Chile 18.41 15.50 || Uruguay 11.18 10.37. 
Austria 17.51 18.86 Peru ; ) 10.72 © \(b)L277 
Canada 16,92 18.10 Portugal . 9.84 11.38 
Hungary 16.83 20.21 French Morocco .. 9.09 8.05 
Brazil 16.71 |(d)17.38 Soviet Republics (b)8.29 Wah ye 
Italy 16,22 18.17 Union of South 
Poland 16.11 Tico Africa He 8.28 | (d)7.87 


(a) Average for years 1923-1924, (b) Year 1924. (ec) Average for years 1921-1923. 


(d) Year 1925. 


(ii) Total Production. The latest available official statistics of the production of 
-wheat in various countries are given in the following table :— 


WHEAT,—YIELD IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Yield in Bushels || Yield in Bushels 
(,000 omitted). | (,000 omitted), 
Country. z | Country. 
| | v e 
1922-1024, |, 1926. | 1922-1924, | 1926. 

ited States of | French Morocco . 20,535 20,584. 
Sayieead ae ae 838,222 | 832,319 Belgium | 123332 12,801 
Soviet Republics .. (b)381,738 | 809,647 || Greece “re | (a)10,857 11,171 
Canada of 378,667 | 416,138 || Mexico ., | 10,767 10,245 
India 366,464 | 324,949 | Portugal 10,459 12,200 
France .. oe 266,691 | 231,770 | Uruguay 9,171 10,234 
Argentine Republic 209,075 | 220,830 | Sweden 9,116 12,363 
Italy if .. | 185,542 | 220,646 | Korea (c)8,650 10,517 
“Spain na pees pete | tte ss ak weer 

i 133,00: ,762 | Denmar a A 

ap bien 89,194 | 95,430 | Syria. ". | (66,651 | 13,940 
Rumania : 87,815 | 110,884 Union of South 
United Kingdom .. 59,163 51,000 Africa A 6,619 8,502 
Hungary 54,783 74,909 Tunis  .% 6,259 13,044 
Jugo-Slavia 53,696 | 71,430 | New Zealand 5,919 | 7,600 
Poland 41,562 | 47,080 | Netherlands 5,327 | 5,487 
Egypt .. 37,163 | 37,208 | Brazil . 3,727 | 4,145 
-Czecho-Slovakia 34,329 34,131 Lithuania 3,186 4,180 
Bulgaria .. 34,082 41,065 || Switzerland 3,023 | 4,027 
Japan 99,970 | 28,431 | Peru 2,886 | (d)2,876 
Chile 25,401 | 23,287 || Cyprus . 2,342 |. 1,624 
Algeria © .. 23,595 23,551 


(a) Average for years 1921-1923. (b) Year 1924. 


(c) Average for years 1923-1924, (d) Year 1925, 


Nove.—The harvests reported above for 1926 relate to the year 1926 for the Northern, and 1926-27 
‘-for the Southern Hemisphere. 
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The complete compilation of the world’s production of wheat is not possible owing 
to the failure of certain countries to report their harvests. The Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, has, however, compiled figures obtained from all the producing countries report- 
ing, with the following results :— ; 


WHEAT.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION (a), 1909-13 TO 1926. 
Years. Area. | Yield. Yield per acre. 
Wy ee i | Bushels. Bushela. i 

Average, 1909-1913 ate 270,266,000 | 3,779,479,000 13.98 
1923 a0 ac aie 261,965,000 3,904,988,000 14.91 
1924 oc oe ae 261,798,000 3,467,944,000 13.25 
1925 a6 < a 279,599,000 / 4,066,267,000 14.54 
1926 a0 BES -. | 295,744,000 | 4,183,403,000_ ‘14. 15 
Average, 1923-1926 .. | 274,776,000 | 3,905,650,000 14.21 


(a) From countries reporting. 

It is stated in the Report of the Institute that if all countries for which progress 
data are lacking were taken into account, the world’s total production of wheat may be 
approximately estimated at 4,500 million bushels. 

The total area harvested in 1926 again shows an increase on the figures for the 
previous year. Europe, mainly on account of the Soviet Union, was most largely 
responsible for this increase, followed by the United States of America and Canada. 
The area sown was the largest since the war, and exceeded the pre-war average by more 
than 25,000,000 acres. Nevertheless, in comparison with the pre-war period, areas sown 
to wheat are still 5 per cent. lower in European Countries and 7 per cent. lower in the 
Soviet Union, though considerably more in other continents, especially in North America, 
Argentina and Australia. 

The increase in sowing was accompanied by favourable weather conditions in the 
Soviet Union, United States of America, Canada, Argentine Republic and Australia, and 
exceptionally heavy yields were obtained in these countries. In Europe, India and 
Africa the yields were not so satisfactory, but the total world output was the greatest 
since the war, and exceeded the 1909-13 average by 404,000,000 bushels. ; 

The Australian contribution to the world’s production shown above during the past 
four years amounted to slightly more than 34 per cent. 


3. Prices of Wheat.—(i) British Wheat. Since the United Kingdom is the largest 
importer of Australian wheat, the price of wheat in the British markets is a matter of 
prime importance to the local producer. The table below gives the average prices per 
Imperial quarter realized for British grown wheat :— 


BRITISH WHEAT.—PRICES PER QUARTER, 1861 TO 1927. 


Tighest Lowest Highest | Lowest 

Years Average Weekl Week | | Average | 
for Year. Mereats Penne | pes | for Year. ioe | Piha ei 
a & 2. Yiaaeae de Hee We ahead) land / Bri 
1861 ng 55 4 61 6 50 0 1920 41 SOi-L0 90 11 72. 6 
1871 ye 56 8 60 0 62 6} 1921 Age TE OG 89 10 44 0 
1881 ne 45 4 55 2 40 9} 1922 ee 47-10 | 56 3 37.6 
1891 en 37 0} 41 8 o2eu3 1923 “3 42 2); 49 3 37. 6 
1901 ame 26 9 27.8) 25 8 1924 fe 49 3 56 1 41 5 
1911 oh aol ae 33 4 30 0 1925 | 64 62 2 59 3 43 11 
1918 Oh) 72 10 7405 Mile <2 1926 Rie 538 8] 62. 2 47 6 
1919 72 11 WS 4 2 eb 1927 = 49 3 54 8 42 2 


(ii) Australian Export Values. In the next table will be found a statement of the 
export values of Australian wheat during each of the last five years :— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.—EXPORT VALUES, 1923-24 TO 1927-28. 


Heading. 1923-24. | 1924-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-98. 
. és dui VA Me ak ac erred: s. d. 
Price per bushel ee ok 4 8 6 8 wwe 5 6 


The export values here shown are the values for the successive years in the 
principal markets of Australia. 
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4. Imports and Exports of Wheat and Flour.—(i) Quantities. The table hereunder 
shows the imports, exports, and net exports of wheat and flour from 1922-23 to 1926-27. 
For the sake of convenience, flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 1 ton 
of flour being taken as equal to 48 bushels of grain. In ordinary seasons the Australian 
imports of wheat and flour are negligible. During the past five years the exports ranged 
between 50,446,320 bushels in 1922-23 and. 125,044,344 bushels in 1924-25, the net 
exports for the period averaging 87,159,926 bushels. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 


1926-27. 
Imports. Exports. 
Net 
Year. \ | Exports. 
Wheat. Flour. | Total. Wheat. Flour. Total. 
| 
| Bushels. | Eq. Bushels.a| Bushels, Bushels. \Eq. Bushels.a| Bushels. Bushels. 
1922-23) 15,288 2,112 | 17,400 31,510,272, 18,936,048 50,446,320 50,428,920 
1923-24) 203 1,920 | 2,123 59,910,480 24,537,168, 84,447,648) 84,445,525 
1924-25) 42 2.784 | 2,826 |103,538,088) 21,506,256 125,044,344 125,041,518 
1925-26 | 13 3,456 3,469 54,227,728) 24,049,536 78,277,264, 78,273,795 
1926-27, 257 3,456 | 3,713 73,925,315, 23,686,272 97,611,587) 97,607,874 


| 
\ | 


(a) Equivalent in bushels of’ wheat. 


(ii) Destination of Exported Breadstuffs. In the next two tables will be found a 
list of the principal countries to which Australia exported wheat and flour during each 
year of the period 1922-23 to 1926-27. The countries are as shown in the Australian 
Customs returns, but wheat ships are frequently instructed to call for orders at various 


ports, and the countries to which these ports belong cannot, therefore, always be 
ultimate destination of the whole of the wheat said to be exported 


considered as the 


+o them. 
WHEAT.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
ng which’ |" 922-28, | 1928-24. | 924-25. | 1026-26. | 1926-27. goes 
eral Z 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, | Bushels. Bushels. ; Bushels, 
United Kingdom 10,762,600 |23,017,707 39,356,580 (22,319,823 26,510,696 |121,967,406 
Italy .. .. {11,647,165 6,483,732 |15,560,605 4,642,202 |10,316,509 43,650,213 
Japan 3,711,211 13,067,907 7,018,627 10,861,863 4,298,567 | 38,958,175 
France .. | 1,284,924 | 3,562,313 14,580,859 | 53,865 | 7,254,063 | 26,736,024 
i Sout . 
anise 2,545,162 | 3,721,697 3,674,773 | 3,117,007 2,005,233 15,063,872 
Belgium 178,930 622,283 | 4,440,158 | 1,349,347 | 4,782,332 11,373,050 
Egypt 38,783 | 1,339,707 1,887,777 | 668,288 4,625,270 8,559,825 
‘Germany 397 | 110,770 | 3,061,956 | 941,252 | 2,132,607 | 6,246,976 
Netherlands 3 142,753 | 3,297,382 | 2,211,050 | 3,379,723 9,030,908 
New Zealand 1,247,362 | 2,682,908 2,533,847 | 1,040,672 | 7,504,789 
India ore oe oe 1,326,860 | 2,713,827 4,040,687 
eee 167,110 "| 628,367 | 1,635,802 | 854,747 | 3,186,026 
Sweden 412,547 | 1,304,445 | 1,040,585 | 129,397 | 168,000 | 3,054,974 
Norway ere 117,012 | 106,415 326,037 | 225,877 Ci 775,341 
China a a 7 ae 985,865 ages 

. Islands(a ee 5 470,527 | im ie 70,5 
Soccatitnes 644,493 | 5,183,389 | 5,610,953 | 1,225,383 | 3,843,070 | 16,507,288 

; is | “ D 3 

Total .. {31,510,334 59,910,480 ee Da naa 73,925,316 |323,111,946 


(a) For orders. 
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The exports of flour during the same period and the principal countries of destination 
were as follows :— 


FLOUR.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, '1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


‘| | | Total 
Country to which Exported. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27, for Five 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. j Tons. 

Egypt... H .. | 127,072 | 182,938 | 172,416 | 194,909 | 185,392 | 362,727 
United Kingdom ... .. | 83,804 | 92,425 | 103,817 | 70,537 | 76,167 426,750 
Netherlands East Indies | 50,899 49,262 | 44,875 | 66,868 64,648 | 276,552 
Malaya (British) .. .. | 32,619 | 33,683 | 29,408 | 48,910 | 42,451 | 187,071 
Union of South Africa — -» | 39,250 | 37,685 | 25,475 | 22,780 | 18,912 | 144,102 
Philippine Islands .. .. | 10,292 | 13,012 | 10,016 | 11,389 | 8,754 | 53,463 
Ceylon ae ou ae 7,681 | 10,142 | 10,416 | 18,130 | 16,060 62,429 
Hong Kong at Se 6,318 | 11,739 | 13,247 | 9,703! 3,966 | 44,973 
Mauritius .. x. ae 8,757 8,569 | 6,496 | 3,990 7,781 | 35,593 
Japan... tn .. | 1,664 | 15,430} 156 732} - 711 | 18,693 
Malta = Pic 5 6,133 5,631 | 1,967 | 4,817 5,407 23,955 
New Caledonia or ot 3,517 3,765 3,522 3,911 3,319 | 18,034 
Portuguese East Africa a4 3,475 2,963 | 2,621] 5,441 5,802 | 20,302 
China of ae bE 260 | 12,905 | 219 | 132 306 | 13,822 
New Zealand ie ay 84 294 | 4,258 | 12,363 | 28,383 | 45,382 
Fiji on * -. | 2,602] 3,024 | 2,989) 4,039) 3,567/ 16,221 
French Indo-China .. te 1,826 1,884 1,295 | 3,421 | 1,719 | 10,145 
India oe a Ris 1,063 130 470 | 1,584 | 226 | 3,473 
Papua tap te BOSE = 378 780 912 | 946 788 | 3,804 
Hialgen) =, a R HS) See ter ER INS & Pee, ee aes 
Other Countries .. sk 6,695 | 22,905 | 13,316 16,430 | 19,105 | 78,451 

Total a ++ | 994,501 | 511,191 | 448,047 | 501,032 | 493,464 (2,348,236. 


For the five years under review the export of wheat to the United Kingdom amounted 
to 121,967,406 bushels, or 37.75 per cent. of the total export for the period, while the 
export of flour to the same destination aggregated 426,750 tons, or 18.17 per cent. of 
the total export. The country to which the largest consignments of flour were made 


during the last quinquennium was Egypt, followed by the United Kingdom, Netherlands 
East Indies, Malaya (British), and the Union of South Africa. . 


(iii) Exports of Wheat and Flour. From the foregoing returns it will be seen that 
the quantity of wheat exported in the form of flour during the past five years represents, 


on the average, about 26 per cent. of the total equivalent in wheat exported as wheat 
or flour from Australia. 


A point of some interest in connexion 
bears also on the proportion of wheat and flo 
the quantity of phosphoric acid which this ex 
and the necessity which exists for the retur 

According to an estimate furnished 
Department of Agriculture (F. B. Guthrie, 
product from a bushel (60 Ib.) of wheat are, 


and 9 Ibs. of pollard, while the percentage of phosphoric a: 
is as follows :— 


Esq., F.C.S., &c.), the Proportions of milled 


Flour a +. 0.32 per cent., or 0.13 Ib. per bushel. 
‘Bran Pit -. 8.00 3 0.27 . 
Pollard .. ee O90) s 0.08 


Lhd 
The total amount of phosphoric acid contained in a bushel of 


wheat, is, 
of which 0.13 Ib. is in the flour and 0.35 Ib. in the offal. Mi partamanuaat 
During the last ten years the net exports from Australia of wh i i 
products have amounted to 649,866,759 bushels of wheat, 4,312 patter at 
9,866,975 bushels of bran, pollard, and sharps. On the basis ef the fi 
this export would contain no less than 342,683,088 Ibs. of phos aan Sasa ate ae 
which as a fertilizer would amount to approxim 


—— 


ee 
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5. Local Consumption of Wheat.—The estimated consumption of wheat for food 
and for seed purposes in Australia during the past ten years is given in the following 
tables :— 


WHEAT.—HUMAN CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA, 1917-18 TO 1926-27. 


/ 
| Seve Net Quantity Avatlabl thy nes 
Net rte of Flour. for ‘ome Ronant pion. ao fon Heat 
Fl < Wises Ayre - 
Year. Milled, Flour poh re ga . 
Flour. arnectn | Flour. Marni Pe Flour. Teens of 
Exported. | Wheat. Wheat, 
e! ee : | 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. |  Bushels, Tons. Bushels. 
1917-18 .. : 985,761 374,062 9,810 601,889 | 28,890,670 1205 | 5.784 
1918-19 .. | 1,046,268 483,340 6,437 556,491 | 26,711,570 | .1098 | 5.270 
1919-20 - | 1,050,228 517,708 4,590 | 527,930 | 25,340,640 | .1000 | 4.801 
1920-21 801,511 | 229,648 3,375 | 568,488 | 27,287,420.) .1052 | 5.050 
1921-22 911,452 359,698 2,284 549,470 | 26,374,560 | .0999 | 4.798 
1922-23 985,479 394,457 1,831 589,191 | 28,281,170 | .1049 | 5.034 
1923-24 . | 1,092,856 611,151 1;727 | 579,978 | 27,838,940 \e 1011 | 4.853 
1924-25 . | 1,068,698 447,989 1,814 618,895 | 29,706,960 | .1054 | 5.058 
1925-26 1,185,968 500,960 2,473 682,535 | 32,761,680 | .1139 | 5.467 
1926-27 .. | 1,141,748 493,392 1,570 | 646,786 | 31,045,730 | .1058 | 5.081 
Aggregate 
10 years |10,269,969 | 4,312,405 | 35,911 | 5,921,653 |284,239,340 1064 | 5.108 
WHEAT USED FOR SEED.—AUSTRALIA, 1917 TO 1926. . 
| Wheat for Seed Purposes. 
Weare Area for Grain | 
and Hay. | Quantity. Per Acre. a 
/ Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels, Bushels, 
1917 . | 10,910,669 9,713,000 | 1.949 
1918 | 9,428,398 9,054,000 . 960 1.782 
1919 8,250,572 7,774,000 . 942 1.466 
1920 10,271,055 | 9,471,000 | 922 1.750 
1921 10,878,401 | 10,077,000 . 926 1.847 
1922 11,253,078 | 10,456,000 | —-. 929 1.878 
1923 11,016,608 | 10,328,000 | —-.937 1.816 
1924 11,859,102 | 10,967,000 | .925 1.890 
1925 11,405.943 | 10,627,000 | _—. 932 1.774 
1926 12,543,025 | 11,591,000 -924 1.897 
Aggregate for 10 years .. | 107,816,851 | 100,058,000 .928 1.798 


| | 


In addition to the above, the quantity of grain fed to poultry and other live stock 
as well as that used as seed for green forage crops must be taken into consideration. These 
quantities vary from year to year according to the price of wheat and the nature of the 
season, and sufficient data are not available on which to base an annual estimate, but, taken 
over a period, the amount so consumed has been estimated to range from one half to one 
bushel per head of population per annum. The flour available for human consumption 
necessarily fluctuates from year to year coincident with stocks. In some years the flour 
available per head of population, after deducting net exports from the quantity milled, 
shows a substantial increase over the average for the previous year, this, however, 
being counterbalanced by a decline in the following year. The average quantity of 
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flour consumed per annum for the ten years under consideration was 0.1064 tons per 
head of population, which, expressed in equivalent terms in wheat, represents 5.108 
bushels. The estimates of quantity of grain used for seed purposes are based on data 
supplied by the Agricultural departments of the éeveral States giving average quantities 
of seed used per acre for wheat sown either for grain or hay. The average annual 
quantity thus used during the ten years was 1.798 bushels per head of population, and 
0.928 bushels or 56 Ibs. per acre sown. For all purposes the consumption of wheat in 
Australia during the past six years averaged 42,913,000 bushels, or 7.38 bushels per 
head of the population. 


6. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in each State 
and in Australia during the season 1926-27 is shown below :— 


WHEAT.—VALUE OF CROP (a), 1926-27. 


| | | | | | 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land, | 8. Aust, W. Aust. | Tas, te 


CaP. Australia. 
| Poster 
| | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
} 
| 


/ 


a SHES f Sh RE 7 OLS Eas} £ 
12,307,580 | 126,841 | 9,408,242 8,318,489} 150,720 1,410 42,452,792 


£ 
Aggregate value.. | 12,139,510 
£4/4/5 | £2/4/5 | £3/8/0 | £3/4/8 |£6/10/0 £3/4/5 | £3/12/8 


Value peracre .. | £3/12/5 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


7. Voluntary Wheat Pools.—Reference to the operations of the Voluntary Wheat 
Pools in the various States during 1927-28 will be found in the Appendix at the end of 
this volume. 


$ 5. Oats. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Yield. Oats came next in importance to 
wheat amongst the grain crops cultivated last season, but while wheat grown for grain 
accounted for 65.76 per cent., oats represented only 4.75 per cent, of the area under crop 
in Australia, The decrease in cultivation of oats for the last five years is shown in the 
table hereunder, and more fully in the graphs herein :— 


OATS.—AREA AND YIELD, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| W. Aust. Tasmaoia. Cae ter | Australia. 


AREA. 


Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. ores. ye. 

1922-23, 73,635 | 492,356 1,216 | 173,716 | 214.269. 38.813 ASTL | 1014376 
1923-24! 86,402 | 520,654 216 | 176,299 | 241,608 | 51,460 291 | 1.076.930 
1924-25] 129,994 | 517,229 4,010 | 155,214 | 318,982 | 46,175 523 | 1,165,127 
1925-26] 100,652 | 437,696 | 1,293 | 158,062 | 278,344 | 36,741 | 445 | 1.013.233 
1926-27| 104,450 | 303,424 210 | 152,178 | 234,826 | 48,361 | 665 | ‘844,114 


YIELD, 


Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels > 

1922-23, 1,243,198) 8,093,459, 19,499 | 1,681,783 2,961,863 Postel Bushels| 989,155 

1923-24| 1,564,970) 9,366,205 2,427 2,157,038) 2,846,670) 1,359,785 5,330 17,303,325 

1924-25] 2,600,951) 9,572,003 63,912 | 1,939,415! 4,241,074) 1,065,933) 10,449|19,393.737 

1925-28 1,607,520 4,998,165) 14,546 | 1,808,443) 2,939,380] 835,473) 8,130)12,211.657 
-27) 1,890,746) 4,884,006 1,674 | 1,713,337) 2,716,436! 1,357,000, 8,004)12,571,203 
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The oat crop exhibited considerable variation during the past decennium, ranging 
from 10,387,431 bushels in 1917-18 to 19,393,737 bushels in 1924-25, with an average 
around 14,000,000 bushels. The demand for the grain for oatmeal is limited to about 
2,000,000 bushels annually. It is mainly used as feed grain, and its value, 
particularly in good seasons, is not sufficient to warrant the increase in cultivation 
which may be expected when oats are more generally marketed through live stock and 
better prices thereby realized than those now offering on the local market. 


The principal oat-growing State is Victoria, which produces on the average more 
than half the total quantity of oats grown in all States. For Australia as a whole the 
record yield of oats was obtained during 1924-25, when 19,393,737 bushels were 
harvested. 


(ii) Average Yield. The average yield per acre of oats varies considerably in the 
different States, being highest in Tasmania and lowest in South Australia, Particulars 
as to average yield in each of the last five seasons, and for the decennium 1917 to 1927 
are given in the succeeding table :— 


OATS.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


7 : 
Season. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. Fed. Cap.) Aus- 


Ter. tralia. 


| Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, 


1922-23 .. .. | 16.88 | 16.44 | 16.04 | 9.68 10.56 | 28.48 | 20.49 | 14.77 
1923-24 .. .. | 18,11 | 17.99 | 11.24 | 12.24 | 11.78 | 26.42 | 18.32 | 16.07 
1924-25 .. .. | 20.33 | 18.51 | 15.94 | 12.50 | 13.30 | 23.08 | 19.98 | 16.65 
1925-26 .. .. | 16.97 | 11.42 | 11.25 | 11.44 | 10.56 | 22.74 | 18.27 | 12.05 
1926-27 . 18.10 | 16.10 7.97 | 11226 |) 11757 | 28.06 | 12.04) 14789 


Average for 10 
seasons 1917-27 | 16.96 | 17.01 | 16.59 | 11.07 | 11.55 | 25.82 | 16.91 | 15.21 


The smallest average yield per acre ever recorded for Australia was that experienced 
jn the abnormally dry season 1914-15, viz., 5.60 bushels, while the largest in the past 
ten years was that of the season 1920-21, amounting to 19.77 bushels per acre. 


(iii) Relation to Population. The State in which oat production occupies the most 
important position in relation to population is Western Australia, the yield for that State 
representing about 8 bushels per head during the last five years, as compared with 2.61 
bushels per head for Australia as 4 whole. Particulars for the seasons 1922-23 to 1926-27 
are furnished in the succeeding table :— 


OATS.—YIELD PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. ree pets 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. 

1922-23 .. at 572 | 5,090 25 | 3,277 | 6,583 | 7,650 | 2,973 | 2,660 
1923-24 .. 2] 708 | 5,762 3 | 4,112 | 8,046 | 6,207 | 2,033 | 3,009 
1924-25 .. .. | 1,109 | 5,776 76 | 3,601 |11,647 | 4,893 | 3,485 | 3,302 
1925-26 .. ae 699 | 2,968| 17 | 3,278 | 7,898 | 3,850 | 2,066 | 2,038 
1926-27... . ..| 805 | 2,853 2 | 3,025 | 7,172 | 6,319 | 1,627 | 2,067 


2. Comparison with Other Countries.—(i) Total Production. A comparison of the 
Australian production of oats with that of the leading oat-producing countries of the world 


is furnished in the following table :— 
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OATS.—PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Yield in Bushels Yield in Bushels 
; (000 omitted). : (000 omitted). 
Country. Country. 
+ Average, | 102s, Soe teases. 
United States of Hungary se 17,451 19,842 
America .. | 1,081,929 |1,002,995 || Australia -e 17,226 | 12,571 
Canada .. aA 414,007 | 325,903 || Jugo-Slavia S 15,953 19,716 
Soviet Republics .. |(b)407,266 | 722,797 || Netherlands Me 15,673 18,024 
‘Germany.. Ly 289,843 | 348,582 || Latvia .. ar 14,201 | 15,207 
France .. re 248,201 | 291,299 Japatty ssi, i 9,156 | 8,611 
Poland .. BG 155,058 | 168,090 | Algeria .. ad 9,055 6,954 
United Kingdom .. 131,357 | 141,833 || Norway = 8,539 | 10,666 
Ozecho-Slovakia .. 65,986 | 76,053 | Estonia byt 7,380 | 7.336 
. Sweden .. aus 60,672 | 68,847 || Portugal 4 6,994 3,782 
Rumania na 54,502 | 63,881 || Bulgaria ie 6,863 | 5,930 
Argentine Republic 50,637 53,021 || Union of South | 
Denmark Pc 49,258 | 48,267 Africa .. | (a)5,447 | 7,760 
Belgium .. Be 33,879 40,583 || New Zealand So 4,615 4,777 
Trish Free State .. 29,931 35,769 || Greece .. LA (c)4,264 | 4,445 
Italy ae oe 27,624 32,518 || Korea .. ot 3,326 3,437 
Spain .. as 27,152 | 30,151 || Chile .. yy 2,576 3,311 
Finland ., i 22,240 | 32,668 || Switzerland .. | 2,192 | 2,486 
Lithuania i 18,748 | 17,607 || Uruguay vs 1,864 1,148 
Austria .. my 17,873 23,964 || Tunis .. — 1,369 | 1,709 
(a) Average years 1921-1923. (b) Year 1924. (c) Average years 1922-1923. - 


(ii) Yield per Acre. The average yield per acre of oats is very low in Australia com- 
pared with other countries where its cultivation is more extensive. Arranging the 
countries contained in the foregoing table according to the magnitude of average yield 
for the years specified, the results are as follows :— 


OATS.—YIELD PER ACRE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Yield in Bushels Yield in Bushels 
per acre. \| per acre. 
Country. ; YF ReOrS i Country. 
Sas, | 1920. | STI, | 1928 
||- 

Belgium .. .: | 50.18 | 60.75 || Austria .. .. | 28.64 | 30.84 
Denmark =H 43.71 | 46.07 || Lithuania 3 23.55 | 18.68 
Switzerland 2 43.27 | 49.07 || Italy .. 2 23.38 | 26.43 
Netherlands 1d 40.91 47.36 | Hungary sia 22.23 29.22 
United Kingdom .. 38.59 | 45.41 | Finland oN 21.55 | 29.97 
Trish Free State .. 38.11 55.25 | Argentine Republic 18.96 | 23.89 
Germany. . .. | 84.94 | 40.58 || Latvia .. = 18.88 19.18 
New Zealand a6 Jin goon 64 43.04 | Bulgaria “K 18.80 18.60 
Sweden .. a 33.01 37.74 Estonia me 18.65 18.71 
Chile aS me 32.82 34.06 || Jugo-Slavia oe 17.20 | 22.65 
Norway .. << 32.55 | 44.22 || Spain .. “ 17.17 | 16.19 
Japan .. ‘eel ee eee) lnioal. Ol Rumania ve 16.90 23.97 
Czecho-Slovakia .. | 32.00 | 36.52 |) Australia -- | 15.87 | 14.89 
France .. <i 29.11 33.57 || Uruguay a 15,52 11.41 
Canada .. ai) 28.61 25.58 Algeria .. ks 15.05 11.19 
Greece .. .. | (@)26.57 16.42 || Soviet Republics .. | (b)14.07 20.33 
United States of Portugal b. 13, 73 7.57 

America BA 26,11 22.59 Korea .. es 12.19 12.42 
Poland .. ie 25.17 26.11 

(a) Average years 1922-1923, (b) Year 1924. 


3. World’s Production.—The production of oats in the world for the year 1926, as 
reported by the International Institute of Agriculture, amounted to 3,686 millions of 
bushels. The season was not as favourable as the previous one, and the production was 
slightly less despite an increase in the acreage sown. In the pre-war years 1909 to 1913 
the production averaged 3,613 millions of bushels from an average. area .of 142,870,000 


pe i 
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acres. Subsequently the area declined in Europe, but a considerable increase was 
recorded in North America, with the result that the area in 1926 amounted to 144,500,000 
acres, 


4. Price of Oats.—The average wholesale prices of oats in the markets of the several 
capitals for the year 1926-27 are given in the following table :— 
OATS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES, 1926-1927. 
— po iets at = oe 
Particulars. Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. 
LOTR AO SS regia, &. d. a. d. | 
Average price per | 
bushel ; 


Shas 


4 9 SISSY A, LBA Bie Sea s. 23.10 


5. Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in Australia has not yet reached 
sufficient proportions to admit of a regular export trade; in fact in certain years the 
imports have exceeded the exports, notably in 1903, 1906, 1908, 1910, in each of the four 
years prior to 1916-17, in 1922-23 and again in 1925-26 and 1926-27. The quantities 
and values of oats imported into and exported from Australia during the years 1922-23 
to 1926-27 are given hereunder :— 


OATS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| Imports. | Exports. | Net Exports. 
| | 
Year. | sy SSS = eer | = 
| Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
= ad Setobe me i lee cat E 

_ Bushels. £ Bushels. £ Bakholae’| £ 
1922-23 . | 557,523 90,255 35,895 7,506 | —521,628 | —82,749 
1923-24 .. |. .108,260 18,624 | 190,453 41,647 82,193 | 23,023 
1924-25 neha} 1,723 | 482 219,278 42,255 | | 217,556 41,773 
1925-26 .. | 266,103 49,927 | 76,978 15,844 | —189,125 | —34,083 
1926-27 oe 197,070 40,553 137,768 26,301 | —59,302 | —14,252 


Notr.—(— ) signifies net import. 

The principal country from which imports of oats have been obtained is New Zealand, 
while the principal countries to which oats were exported during the period under review 
were New Zealand, Malaya (British), Ceylon, and Mauritius. 

6. Oatmeal, etc.—The production of oatmeal in Australia during 1926-27 amounted 
to 315,680 ewts., practically, the whole of which is consumed locally. Oversea trade in 
this and similar products is small, the importations of oatmeal, wheatmeal and rolled 
coats during 1926-27 amounting to 240,398 Ibs., while the exports totalled 591,221 lbs. 


7. Value of Oat Crop.—The estimated value of the oat crop of the several States 
of Australia for the season 1926-27 is as follows :— 


OATS.—VALUE OF CROP, (a) 1926-27. 


Ai | Fed. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. et Australia, 
| | Per. ate 
| ae | i : 
Rise De £altqsauea £ £ Geel rape: 
Aggregate value.. 409,670 854,701" 488 | 239,159 | 415,964 | 243,510 1,780 | 2,165,212 


Value per acre .. £3/18/5 


£2/16/4 | £2/6/6 / BL/11/5 £1/15/5 | £5/0/8 1e2/12/0 | e2/il/4 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


§ 6. Maize. 


1. States Growing Maize.—Maize is grown for grain chiefly in New South Wales and 
Queensland, the area so cropped in these States during the season 1926-27 being 266,054 
acres, or nearly 93 per cent. of the total for Australia. Of the balance, Victoria contributed 
20,046 acres, South Australia 2 acres, Western Australia 32 acres, Northern Territory 
40 acres, and the Federal Capital Territory 4 acres. The climate of Tasmania is unsuitable 
for the growing of maize for grain. In all the States, the crop is grown to a greater or 
less extent for green forage, particularly in connexion with the dairying industry. 
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2. Progress of Maize-growing.—(i) Area and Yteld. Notwithstanding its valuable pro- 
perties and its pre-eminence as the world’s most extensively grown cereal, the cultivation 
of maize has decreased in Australia by nearly 33,000 acres during the past decennium- 
The decline in the sowing of this cereal in New South Wales was mainly responsible for 
the Australian decrease, though in Queensland the area sown was Over 4,000 acres less. 
An increase of 5,000 acres was recorded for Victoria. The maximum area sown to maize 
was 414,914 acres, as far back as 1910-11, this acreage being considerably in excess of 
the average planted during the last ten years, viz. 308,558 acres. The area and yield 
of maize for grain in each State are given in the following table for the last five years- 
The fluctuations from year to yeat are shown more fully on the graph herein. 


MAIZE.—AREA AND YIELD, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | ) | Pe ee 
Season. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) er’ con , Australia. 
i | ee | er. | 
: AREA, 
Hl J } 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres, | Acres. Acres. 
1922-23 138,169 25,846 | 149,048 116 23 x | cat's poL3.202 
1923-24 166,933 29,104 120,092 94 | 43 Savy eet 316,307 
1924-25 146,564 23,126 | 229,160 T eal 31.) pase] > 396049 
1925-26 120,955 21,913 | 154.252 | 2 al 8 10 ae ) 297,140 
1926-27 128,512 20,046 137,542 | oS + 3a 40 | 4 | 286,178 
YIELD, 
= Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels.|/Bushels. . 
1922-23 3,287,500 879,915 | 3,217,848 | 2,716 335 | Zak ‘ 3 — 7388314 
1923-24 4,621,950 | 1,464,731 | 2,024,902 | 1,266 884 * 1,050 | 8,114,733 
1924-25 4,208,200 891,987 | 7,330,821 276 333 420 .. {12,432,037 
1925-26 3,278,350 768,761 | 3.384,172 | 51 227 oe b. 7,431,561 
1926-27 3,625,410 685,407 | 2,658,895 09.4349 ja, | 120 | 6,970,273 
| | ! | 


1 


The maximum production of maize in Australia was recorded in 1910-11, when the 
harvest amounted to 13,000,000 bushels. This figure was considerably in excess of the 
yields during recent years, save that of 1924, when a bountiful harvest in Queensland 
increased the Australian total to 12,500,000 bushels. Nevertheless, the average for the 
past decennium was only 8,000,000 bushels. . 

A maize reaper-thresher, invented and manufactured in Australia, and an imported 
maize picker and husker were used in the maize fields of Queensland during recent 
seasons, and proved most suitable for the work for which they were designed. The perfect- 
ing of a machine for harvesting and threshing maize is a matter of very great importance 
in the development of the industry. 

(ii) Average Yield. The following table gives particulars of the average yield per 


acre of the maize crops of the States for the seasons 1922-23 to 1926-27, and for the 
decennium 1917-27 :— 


MAIZE.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
Season. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| N. Ter. pag. Can, oe 
. : ress it ° la, 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1922-23 .. .. | 93°79.) 34-04 | 21-59 | 23-41 ved oi See aet rec 
1923-24 .. .. | 27°69 | 50°33 | 16-86 | 13-47 | 19-40] .. | 25-61 | 25-65 
1924-25 .. .. | 28°71 | 38-57 | 31°99 | 39-43 | 4-70 | 20-00 Joh 8bl6 
1926-26 * o 27-10 35°08 | 21°94 | 25-50 | 28-38 |. | 25°04 
.. | 28°21 | 34°19 | 19°33 | 49°50 | 1o- f 0 : 
Average for 10 | a "i on i 
seasons 1917-27 | 26°51 | 40°32 | 23-04 | 17°10 |. 11:03 9:68 | 24-23 | 25-91 
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With the exception of Canada, the average yield of maize per acre in Victoria is the 
largest in the world. ‘This is due, in large measure, to the fact that the area under maize 
in that State is comparatively small and is situated in districts peculiarly suited to its 
growth. The average yield in New South Wales exceeds that obtained in Queensland. 


(iii) Relation to population. During the past five seasons the Australian production 
of maize has averaged just untler 1} bushels per head of population, while the average for 
Queensland, the State in which the production per head is highest, amounted to approxi- 
mately 44 bushels. Details for the several States during the past five seasons are as 
follow :— 


MAIZE.—YIELD PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season. N.S.W. | _ Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | N. Ter. Hees One: Australia. 
} | 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushels. 

1922-23 .. 1,513 553 4,082 | 5 1 es ie: 1,312 
1923-24 .. 2,092 901 2,496 2 iY, Oc 400 1,411 
1924-25 .. 1,866 538 8,781 i 1 117 | oe DUT 
1925-26 .. 1,426 | 457 3,930 oe 1 ae } s 1,240 
1926 =2duaes 1,544 400 3,013 1 24 1,141 


3. Australian and Foreign Maize Production.—(i) Total Yield. The United States of 
America is the most important maize-producing country of the world. On the average, 
approximately 100,000,000 acres are planted annually in that country, and nearly 
3,000,000,000 bushels are reaped, representing about 75 per cent. of the world’s pro- 
duction. Of the huge quantities raised, about 85 per cent. is fed to live stock on farms, 
10 per cent. is used for human food, and only a very small fraction, viz., 14 per cent., is 
exported. The yields of the various countries are as follows :— 


MAIZE.—PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Yield in Bushels | Yield in Bushels 
(000 omitted). (000 omitted). 
Country. i= re eae | Country. = 
122-1924, | 1820. | 1922-1024, | 1926. 
| 

United States of | | Portugal .. | (b)11,086 12,275 
America .. | 2,793,850 | 2,645,009 || Czecho-Slovakia 10,248 10,452 
Argentine Republic | 203,503 | 320,851 |, Australia 9,312" 6,970 
Brazil ae 173,661 |(c)162,413 || Salvador uf (a)7,836 | (d)10,629 

Rumania 142,160 239,494 || French Equatorial 
Jugo-Slavia 107,773 | 134,250 and West Africa 7,750 | (c)9,291 
Soviet Republics | (c)94,299 145,871 || Greece as (b)7,659 | (c)7,893 
Mexico .. Aree 91,976 81,768 || Belgian Congo 7,414 (c)8,4.64 
Italy . | 90,560 118,089 |, Madagascar (6)6,525 4,034 
India (5)86,480 | (c)74,960 |, Japan . 6,297 (c)6,627 
Egypt .. nie 67,049 | (c)77,180 |; Guatemala 5,933 | (c)4,630 
Dutch East Indies 58,930 | (c)63,469 |) Uruguay rie (f)5,550 4,942 
Hungary nt 51,985 76,544 || French Indo-China} (e)5,413 | (c)5,598 
Union of South Rhodesia . 4,869 5,179 
Africa .. | (b)48,355 67,500 || French Morocco.. 4,031 | 6,512 
Spain 25,520 17,186 |, Poland 3,589 4,166 
Bulgaria as 23,203 29,018 || Austria 3,549 3,825 
Philippine Islands | 16,896 17,517 || Korea .. 2,694 2,831 
France .. aes 14,459 12,423 || Kenya.. 2,672 (c)3,309 
Canada .. 13,128 7,815 || Paraguay 1,675 (c)2,280 


Average, years 1920-1922. 
i) see e) Average, years 1923-1925. 


(b) Average, years 1921-1923. 


(c) Year 1925. ° 


(d) Year 1924. 


(f) Average, years 1922-1923, 
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(ii) Yield per Acre. The average yield per acre of maize in Australia during 1926-27 
was 24.36 bushels, which may be regarded as satisfactory when compared with those of 
other maize-producing countries, the yields per acre for which are shown in the following 
table :— ‘ 


MAIZE.—YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Average Yield per } Average Yield per 
acre in Bushels. | acre in Bushels. 
: | 
Country. Country. | 
} Average, | 
1922-1924, | 1926. ! 1922-1924, | 1926. 
Canada .. ne 42.30 37.26 || Rhodesia “2 # SRLS OS 18.83 
Belgian Congo... 35.03 | (c)36.06 || Greece .. .. | (e)17.88 | (g)21.86 
Egypt. .. Bo 34.81 (c)37.17 || France .. aa 17.48 | | 14.90 
United States of Paraguay we 16.90 | (c)19.97 
America, 4. :. 27,23 26.58 || French Indo-China | (d)16.85 | (c)17.43 
Australia. . big 27.16 24.36 || Bulgaria As 16.81 19.73 
Kenya .. ps 25.61 | (c)21.23 || Salvador .. | (f)16.67 | (d)16.67 
Czecho-Slovakia .. 25.08 26.94 || Rumania -- | 16.48 | 23.88 
Argentine Republic 23.96 35.41 || Portugal -- | (e)14.94 | (g)13.60: 
Italy ane 56 23.82 31.33 || Guatemala -o | 13.707 4 (c)12-05 
Hungary ao 23.63 29.09 || Philippine Islands | 12.50 | (c)13.45 
Brazil © 2. BE 23.48 | (c)25.78 || Mexico .. pee 10.93 
Jugo-Slavia en 22.72 27.24 || Korea .. -- | 11.75 | 11.52 
Spain .. ei 21.95 17.09 || India .. ~- 4 (11.81 (d)8.61 
Madagascar SIG) PAlat 3 19.12 || Union of South | 
Japan .. 5 21.02 | (d)18.90 Africa ~~ | (e)11.24 (d)13.73 
Austria .. A 21.01 25.17 || Uruguay -- | (6)10.85 12.62 
Poland .. na 19.18 21.36 || Dutch East Indies 7.94 | (c)16.07 
Soviet Republics .. | (d)18.68 20.73 || Basutoland 71.72 (c)5.30- 
French Equatorial | French Moroceo .. | 7.47 9.80 
and West Africa 18.13 | (c)19.09 | 
(a) Average years 1923-1925. (b) Years 1922-1923. (c) Year 1925. (d) Year 1924. 


(e) Average, years 1921-1928. (f) Years 1920-1922. (9) Year 1923, 


4. World’s Production.—The maize harvest in 1925 was one of the most abundant 
on record. ' In the United States of America, where the production normally provides. 
about 75 per cent. of the world’s output and in Argentina, the next largest producer, 
weather conditions were very favourable and large yields were reaped. The total world 
production in 1925 was greater than the exceptionally large harvest in 1923 and nearly 
14 per cent. greater than the average for the pre-war period, 1909 to 1913. The total 
yields from 1909 to 1925 were as follows :— 


Average 1909 to 1913, 4,119,000,000 bushels. 
1923, 4,563,000,000 bushels. 
1924, 3,855,000,000 “S 
1925, 4,685,000,000 “ 
Particulars for 1926 are not yet available for all countries. 


5. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Sydney market 
for each of the last five years is given in the following table :— 


MAIZE.—AVERAGE PRICE, SYDNEY, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 


Particulars, | 1922-28, | 
ny | | Praee nN ? 
ee ee eg se 8. d. 8. d. 
Average price per bushel *y aye | Deel | 5 8 6 10 


Pe ee eee 


a 
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6. Oversea Imports and Exports.—The decline in the production of maize in Australia 
of late years has necessitated an average net annual import of more than 1,000,000 
bushels during the past quinquennium, the bulk of the supplies being furnished by 


South Africa. 
follows :— 


Details of imports and exports for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are as 


MAIZE.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| Imports Exports. Net Imports. 
Year. | = 

| Quantity Value Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, 

| _Bushels £ Bushels. £ Bushels. £ 
1922-23 S| 1,198,673: | 264,758 8,427 2,736 1,190,246 262,022 
1923-24 .. | 2,572,809 | 515,468 | 37,918 9,524 2,534,891 505,944 
1924-25 ae | 480 242 | 2,554,052 | 611,921 — 2,553,572 — 511,679 
1925-26 Bi | 1,562,454 | 323,486 | 54,720 | 14,734 1,507,734 308,752 
1926-27 oe AWS Reyes pAs 2,477 | 890 1,171,037 276,931 


NoTE.—{ —) denotes net exports. 


7. Prepared Maize.—A small quantity of corn-flour is imported annually into 
Australia, the principal countries of supply being the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. During the year 1926-27 the imports amounted to 932,523 lb., and 
represented a value of £9,891. The exports from Australia are small, and amounted to 
only 13,937 Ib., valued at £359 in 1926-27. 


8. Value of Maize Crop.—The value of the Australian maize crop for the season 
1926-27 has been estimated at £2,316,657, made up as follows :— 


MAIZE.—VALUE OF CROP, 1926-27. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust.  F.0.T. | Australia. 
| | 
Mace. -11- 2 £ £ ROP ue? £ 
Aggregate value |1,238,690 194,199 | 883,529 | 37 | 162 | 40 | 2,316,657 
Value per acre £9,12/9 £9/13/9 | £6/8/6 \£18/10/0' £5/1/3 |£10/0/0 | £8/1/11 


§ 7. Barley. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Yield. The area under barley in Australia 
has fluctuated very considerably, but results for the last ten years reveal a marked 
advance. The average annual area sown for the decennium 1917 to 1927 amounted to 
296,774 acres, which was nearly double the average of the previous ten-yearly period, 
i.e., 159,662 acres. Victoria was originally the principal barley growing State, but the 
rapid expansion of the cultivation of this crop in South Australia during recent years 
brought the latter State into the lead in 1913-14, and, during 1926-27, the area under 
barley in South Australia accounted for more than 69 per cent. of the Australian 
acreage. Victoria was next in importance with 24 per cent., leaving a small balance 
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of about 7 per cent. distributed among the other States. The figures here given relate to- 
the areas harvested for grain; small areas only are cropped for hay, while more considerable 
quantities are cut for green forage. These, however, are not included in this sub- 
section. The area and yield of barley for grain inthe several States are shown in the 
following table for the last five years, while the progress since 1860 is illustrated in the 
graphs herein :— 


BARLEY.—AREA AND YIELD, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
AREA, 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. |. Acres. Actes. Acres. 
1922-23 .. 3,899 102,773 5,292 | 215,283 |} 9,243 | 5,706 | 342,196 
1923-24 .. 4,350 56,564 665 184,286 | 8,673 4,230 | a258,775 
1994-25)" 6,638 63,764 8,798 166,432 | 11,606 } 3,010 260,248 
1925-26 .. 6,614 103,395 7,001 239,337 13,306 | 5,223 / 374,876: 
1926-27 .. 5,626 88,896 399 | 256,528 | 138,826 | 5,665 / 5370,943- 
; | ' | 
YIELD. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.  Bushels. Bushels, | Bushels. 
1922-23. 5. 65,520 |2,442.041 93,693 (3,697,849 | 107,804 152,028 | 6,548,935. 
1923-24 .. 71,700 |1,455,435 3,808 (3,251,885 | 97,779 | 94,634 |@4,975,451 
‘1924-25 .. 118,300 1,444,823 171,124 |3,103.718 | 177,537 | 50,729 | 5,066,231 
1925-26 .. 105,150 |1,774,963 92,441 |4,134,824 | 158,300 |! 90,619 6,356,297 
1926-27 .. 100,221 (1,920,722 1,991 4,630,014 | 128,136 149,800 |66,930,953- 


| | 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory, 7 acres, 210 bushels. 
(b) Including Federal Capital Territory, 3 acres, 39 bushels. 


The States in which the annual production of barley averaged over 1,000,000 bushels. 
for the past decade were South Australia and Victoria, the yields being respectively 
3,256,049 and 1,939,793 bushels, the higher return per acre in the latter State tending to 
diminish the advantage held by South Australia in regard to acreage. 


(ii) Malting and other Barley. (a) Year 1926-27. In recent years the statistics of 
all the States have distinguished between ‘“‘ malting” and “‘ other” barley. Particulars- 
for the season 1926-27 are as follows :— 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER.—AREA AND YIELD, 1926-27. 


| 
Particulars. WEY Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. /Tasmania..| Australia. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Malting barley .. 4,071 59,935 | 250 242,527 | 9.076 | 4,987 320,846 
Other barley .. 1,555 28,961 | 149 =: 14,001 4,750 | 678 | a50,097 
Total Al 5,626 88,896 399 | 256,528 | 13,826 | 5,665  a370,943 


‘ 


23 ) | | 
. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 

Malting barley .. | 72,540 |1,186,733 | 1,061 |4,400,639 | 78,771 | 132,400 | 5,872,144 
Other barley ...| 27,681 | 733,989 | 930 | 229,405 | 49,365 | 17,400 @1,058,809: 


Total -- | 100,221 [1,920,722 1,991 4,630,044 | 128,136 | 149,800 peers 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory, 3 acres, 39 bushels. 
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The cultivation of malting barley is a special industry to cater for the demands of the 
‘brewing trade. Its expansion, however, appears to be restricted, although of late years 
‘the exports have increased. Taking Australia as a whole, more than 86 per 
cent. of the area under barley in 1926-27 was sown with the malting variety. The pro- 
portion varies largely in the several States. 


(6) Progress of Cultivation. The following table sets out the acreage and yield of 
malting and other barley in Australia as a whole during the past five seasons :— 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER.—AREA AND YIELD, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 


1926-27. 
| x 
Crea | Bushels Average Yields per 
‘ | 7 Acre. 
Season. adeal = 2 a= 
| 
| Malting.| Other. | Total. | Malting. Other. Total. | Malting.| Other, | Total. 
== es E ch) = fal =i | ee 
| 
1922-23 .. | 279,159 | 63,037 | 342,196 |5,283,144 |1,265,791 |6,548,935 | 18.938 20. 08 19,14 
1923-24 .. | 217,613 | 41,162 | 258,775 |4,196,008 | 779,443 |4,975,451 19, 28 18.94 19, 23 
1924-25 .. | 211,761 | 48,487 | 260,248 |4,163,896 | 902,335 |5,066,231 19, 66 18. 61 19.47 
1925-26 .. | 319,441 | 55,435 | 374,876 [5,401,489 | 954,808 |6,356,297 16.91 17.22 16. 96 
1926-27 .. | 320,846 | 50,097 | 370,943 [5,872,144 11,058,809 6,930,953 18,80 | 21,13 18. 68 
Average 10 | ‘ 
seasons | | > y 
1917-27 | 233,811 | 62,963 | 296,774 /4,397,048 |1,219,695 [5,616,743 18.80 19, 37 18. 93 
| | { 


During the past ten seasons the area and production of malting barley have 
represented more than three times the corresponding figures for other barley. The average 
yield per acre differs very little in respect of the two classes, the results for the past ten- 
yearly period being slightly in favour of the Cape variety. 


(iii) Average Yield. The average yield of barley per acre varies considerably in the 
different States, being as a rule highest in Victoria and Tasmania, and lowest in Western 
Australia. Details for each State during the past five seasons, and for the decennium 
1917-27, are given in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season. N.S. W. -} Victoria. | Q’land. _S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
| | 


| v3}! 
| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 


1922-23 .. pen 14024 lee Se76) e770) ) 718i) 11668 26.64 19.14 
1923-24 .. .. | 16.48 | 25.73 | Bila, Lin Com iell.27 22.37 19.23 
1924-25 .. » | 17.82 | 22.66 } 19.45 | 18.65 | 15.30 16.85 19.47 
1925-26 .. er TOO ele Te 1320 Vip2Se elle co licdO LO. 06 
1926-27 178s 21e6l 4,99 | 18.05 | 9.27 26.44 | 18.68 


| 
Average for 10 | | : 
seasons 1917-27 | 15.24 | 22.04 | 17.25 | 17,,90:9| 211.29 || 21.99. \e18,98 


(iv) Relation to Population. During the last five seasons the quantity of barley 
produced in Australia has averaged 1 bushe) per head of population. For the season 
1926-27 the production ranged from 8 bushels per head in South Australia to less than 
1 Ib. per head in Queensland. Details for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are as follows :— 

BARLEY.—PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


¥ | 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q‘land, 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 


. if es 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 


1922-23 .. are 26 =| 1,536 119 7,206 314 694 1,163 

1923-24 .. 58 32 | 895 5 6,197 276 432 865 

1924-25 .. ote 52 | 872 205 5,764 | 488 233 863 
| 


1925-26 .. ir 46 1,054 107 7,496 425 418 1,061 
1926-27 .. isa lien et’: | 1,122 2 8,175 338 | 698 1,134 
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2. Comparison with Other Countries.—(i) Total Yield. In comparison with the 
barley production of other countries, that of Australia appears extremely small. 
Particulars for some of the leading countries during recent years are as follows, the 
Australian figure being added for the purpose of comparison :— 


BARLEY.—PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


| Yield in Bushels i Yield in Bushels 


(000 omitted). i| (000 omitted). 
Country. ee. ue ers! Country. = 

‘ verage, 

| average, | 128 4 | oo teed, | 1926. 
United States of | ~ | | Jugo-Slavia 12,182 16,583 

America .. | 183,091 | 183,531 | Egypt .. ; 10,896 9,693 

Soviet Republics .. 167,785 | 249,757 || Bulgaria fe 9,904 11,490 
India a =, 137,118 | 115,763 || Lithuania = 8,960 10,973 
Germany.. .. | 93,604 | 108,579 || Italy. | 8,780 | 10,582 
Spain... .. | 87,391 | 92,484 || Argentine Republie 8,539 17,637 
Canada .. '. | 76,053 95,695 | Greece .. (a)6,817 7,810 
Japan... re | 75,390 | 84,553 | Austria .. ae 6,612 8,711 
Poland .. sat) OLL47 68,546 | Latvia .. ae | 6,473 | 8,315 
Rumania.. .. | 59,730 | 74,293 || Irish Free State .. | 5,982 | 6,424 
United Kingdom ..  —-_ 49,049 45,989 Australia a 5,580 6,981 
Czecho-Slovakia .. 46,694 | 50,400 | Estonia eet 5,218 5,797 
France .. SB) 42,875 | 44,021 || Tunis .. “ 5,071 8,466 
French Morocco... 37,081 30,164 Syria... .. | ' 4,920 } 10,164 
Korea... w|e 32,219 | 36,775 |) Finland S% 4,611 6,883 
Denmark beat} 31,063 | 32,079 | Chile .. a 4,331 4,994 
Algeria .. .. | 27,337} 22,080 | Norway tol 3,986 4,920 
Hungary .. | 20,115 | 24,488 |’ Belgium a 3,630 4,033. 
Sweden .. ee eh 12,453 | 14, 274 Netherlands wu 3,010 3,416 


(a) Average, years 1922-1923. 


(ii) Yield per Acre. The following table shows the average yield of barley per acre 
in various countries of the world, the return ranging from 49.15 bushels in Netherlands 
to 8.89 bushels in Syria :— 


BARLEY.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Yield in Bushels | Yield in Bushels 


per acre. . | per acre, 
Country. o22 } SAS LR | Country. Rae = 
rages, | nan, | Sees, | 19a 
SEES ORCS Ie eb pete tee |e 

Netherlands ate 49.15 50.72 || Australia -- | . 19.26 18.68 
Belgium .. a 44.82 46.38 || India .. .- | 09846 feed ¥61 
Denmark sk 44.35 41.64 || Bulgaria ooh “SES IGS: iie2b Or 
Trish Free State .. 37.18 45.56 || Hungary ieee 
Chile ae sie 36.01 36.16 || Austria .. 3 18.07 24.04 
New Zealand R. 33.16 | (c)36.47 || Greece .. .. | (a) 7.05 14.16 
United Kingdom .. 32.67 36.17 || Finland Sh 16.76 | 25.30 
Norway .. a 30.43 34.37 || Estonia ¥ 16.47 19.33 
Sweden .. oe 29.93 32.26. || Latvia .. a 15.36 17.68 
Germany. . aK 29.14 29.58 || Korea .. s 15.04 16.83 
Egypt .. * 28,49 29.12 |) Italy .. we 14.48 18.04 
Japan ..  .. 28.17 34.79 || Jugo-Slavia 13.38 19,12 
Czecho-Slovakia .. 27.79 28.78 | Argentine Republic 13.36 21.75 
Canada .. a 25.95 26.31 || Rumania “4 13.29 19.38 
France .. ~. | 24.92 25.80 || French Morocco .. 13.13 9.56 
vane States of Union of South ; 

merica a 24,54 22.38 Africa ~ .. | (@)10.90 b)11.87 
Spain... is 21.91 20.67 || Soviet Republics | Oye. 89 ; 3.82 
Poland .. sis 20.85 22.49 || Algeria .. ot! 9.25 6.23 
Lithuania a4 20.16 20.64 || Syria .. .. | (6)8.89 16.92 


(a) Average, years 1922-1923, (b) Year 1924. (c) Year 1925. 
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3. World’s Production.—The area under barley in 1926 exceeded that of the 
previous year. There was an increase of 7 per cent. over the pre-war period for all 
countries for which figures are available, with the exception of the Soviet Republics, 
in which important barley-growing centre the area is still 30 per cent. below the average 
for the years 1909 to 1913. Weather conditions were not so favourable in certain of 
the producing areas, and the total yield was 87 million bushels less than that of the 
previous year, despite an increase in area sown of more than 1} million acres. The 
production of barley in millions of bushels from 1909 onwards was as follows :— 


Year. Production. 
Average, 1909-1913 ic os .. 1,676 millions of bushels. 
1923 "See Pe we Ss .. 1,490 
1924  .. ae in 3 .. 1,342 2 
1925) S=3 ia ae ar se) 21,630 + 
1926. es se a = ee Iba Es 


i] 
4, Price of Barley.—The average price of barley in the Melbourne market during 
each of the past five years is given in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—AVERAGE MELBOURNE PRICE PER BUSHEL, 1922 TO 1926. 
Particulars. 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
= = cma eae 
: Qe a eas s. d. | side kod! 
Malting barley .. TA elt 4 0} BvBir | Aytl seated 
Cape barley ei 3° 0 | 3 14 4°71} | Sl 
| 


5. Imports and Exports—The Australian export trade in barley has increased 
in recent years, the average annual shipments during the last five years amount- 
ing to i,657,000 bushels, as compared with an average of 1,336,000 bushels for the 
previous quinquennium. The grain was consigned mainly to the United Kingdom and 
Belgium, South Australia being the principal exporting State. Particulars of the Austra- 
lian overseas imports and exports for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are contained in the 
following table :— 


BARLEY.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| Imports. | Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. | rere tu ae 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
—| = ine ibe ~) 

| Bushels. £ | Bushels. £ Bushels. £ 
1922-23 .. oe | im “34 : 18 | 2,213,184 | 432,326 | 2,213,150 432,308 
1923-24 .. ver 4 3 | 1,828,788 | 318,912 | 1,828,784 318,909 
1924-25 .. Ae 67,242 16,926 | 1,490,416 | 420,432 1,423,174 408,506 
1925-26 .. ey 32 14 729,528 142,948 729,496 142,934 
1926-27 .. ae | 696 285 | 2,021,480 | 383,103 2,020,784 382,818 


In some years there is an export of Australian pearl and Scotch barley, the total for 
1926-27 reaching 39,358 Ib., valued at £345. The trade for the year was mainly with 
New Zealand and Hong Kong. 


6. Imports and Exports of Mal{,—In pre-war times the imports of malt into Australia 
were fairly extensive, the supply being obtained principally from the United Kingdom. 
Since the outbreak of the war in 1914, however, imports have practically ceased. 
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i i iti South Africa and 
and in 1917-18 and 1920-21 fairly large quantities were exported to i ; 
Japan. Details of imports and exports for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are given 
hereunder :-— 


MALT.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Imports. | Exports. | Net Exports. 
| | 
Year. \- — \ 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
a: | | re 
| Bushels. ¢ | Bushels. | £ Bushels. £ 
1922-23 .. ve \¢ 8 63 | 4,618) 2,006 4,590 1,943 
1923-24 .. ae 28 13 | 3,573 | 1,550 i= 3,545 | 1,537 
1924-25 .. || 43 29 3,228 1,698 | 3,185 1,669 
1925-26 .. Reel Sets 182 1,830 971 1,505 789 
1926=27 ee ae 688 197 2,285 1,340 | 1,597 | 1,143 


7. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated values of the barley crop of Australia 
for the seasons 1922-23 to 1926-27 were £1,220,703, £879,811, £1,363,656, £1,305,328 and 
£1,291,470 respectively. The extent to which the several States have contributed to 
the total in 1926-27 is shown in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—VALUE OF CROP (a), 1926-27. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. 


a 
Fed. Cap. = 
Yer. Australia. 


£24,200 £34,940 £10 (£1,291,470 


Total value .. | £22,990| £378,742 £473 | £830,115 
| ' | 


| i | | 
Value per acre | £4/1/9 £4/5/2 £1/3/9 £3/4/S£1/15/0 £6/3/4, £3/6/8 £3/9/8 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


$ 8. Rice. 


The success attending the efforts of-rice growers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area has proved that rice can be grown profitably on the settlement. Experimental 
rice cultivation has been carried on at the Yanco Experimental Farm for some years, 
but it was not until 1924-25 that an attempt was made to grow the cereal on a commercial 
basis. In that year 153 acres were cropped for a yield of 16,240 bushels. Consignments 
of “‘ paddy ” rice were forwarded to Sydney and Melbourne for the necessary treatment 
before marketing, and the results showed that the quality was much superior to the 
imported article. In 1925-26 1,556 acres were reaped for 61,098 bushels, or an average 
yield of 39.27 bushels per acre. In 1926-27 the area was increased to 3,958 acres, from 
which 214,740 bushels were reaped for an average of 54.25 bushels per acre. Final figures 
for the 1927-28 crop are not yet available, but it is estimated that 12,000 acres were 
harvested for 960,000 bushels. This production represents about 18,000 tons and is 
sufficient to meet local requirements, which during the past five years, averaged 
approximately 17,000 tons per annum. According to the Irrigation Commission there 
are about 53,000 acres of land on the settlement suitable for rice-growing, and it is estimated 
that at least 40,000 acres could be so used, of which probably 20,000 acres would be under 
fallow each year and 20,000 under crops. Over-production should not prevent undue 
difficulties as there is a ready market in the East, as well as in England and Germany. 
United States of America first grew rice commercially in 1912, and having met her own 
requirements is now exporting to European Countries and to Japan. The Commonwealth 
Government has protected the new industry by the imposition of a Customs duty of 
3s. 4d. per cental on uncleaned rice and 6s. per cental on other than uncleaned. 
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§ 9. Other Grain and Pulse Crops, 


In addition to the grain crops already specified, the only other grain and pulse crops 
extensively grown in Australia are beans, peas, and rye. The total area under the two 
former crops for the season 1926-27 was 48,943 acres, giving a yield of 843,797 bushels, 
or an average of 17.24 bushels per acre, being above the average yield for the decennium 
ended 1926-27, which was 16.26 bushels per acre. The States in which the greatest area 
is devoted to beans and peas are Tasmania, South Australia and Victoria. The total area 
under rye in Australia during the season 1926-27 was 2,908 acres, yielding 38,399 bushels, 
giving an average of 13.21 bushels per acre. This was higher than the average for the 
past ten seasons, which was 11.66 bushels per acre. Over 39 per cent. of the rye grown 
during the season was produced in New South Wales, and 27 per cent. in Victoria. 


§ 10. Potatoes. 


l. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Yield. The principal potato-growing 
State is Victoria, which possesses peculiar advantages for the growth of this tuber. The 
rainfall is generally satisfactory, while the atmosphere is sufficiently dry to be unfavourable 
to the spread of Irish blight, consequently potatoes are grown in nearly every district. 
except in the wheat belt Tasmania comes next in order of importance, followed by 


New South Wales. 


The area and production of potatoes in each State during the last five years are 
given hereunder :— 


POTATOES.—AREA AND YIELD, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


} 


| 


Fed. 
Season. | N.S.W Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Cap. Australia, 
| er. 
AREA, 
| Acres. | Acres. Acres, | Acres. Acres, | Acres. Acres, Acres, 
1922-23 .. | 22,556 61,741 7,649 5,749 3,621 | 34,407 12 135,735 
1923-24 - | 21,850 59,306 6,127 | 5,239 4,761 37,040 29 134,352 
1924-25 ; | 23,384 61,295 9,493 | 3,292 5,122 | 36,171 19 138,776 
1925-26 . | 22,723 63,369 | 10,478 | 2,895 4,262 | 33,190 8 136,925 
1926-27 .. | 21,906 | 66,185 | 8,642 | 3,549 5,144 | 33,984 | 35 139,445. 
YIELD. 
= aan 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons, Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
1922-23 35,694 | 148,354 | 10,517 17,356 | 15,198 | 101,201 32 | 328,353 
1923-24 60,949 | 238 520 8,878 | 21,327 | 17,830 | 99,936 130 447,570: 
1924-25 57,179 | 139,043 | 20,314 | 12,226 | 19,891 | 83,377 95 | 332,125 
1925-26 43,081 | 160,729 | 15,386 10,764 | 16,052 | 67,341 56 313,409 
1926-27 53,223 | 162,909 9,749 15,375 |) 17,755 65 | 373,176 


oe 


The cultivation of potatoes in Australia has declined by 7,070 acres during the past 
decennium, due mainly to a decrease in New South Wales of 9,380 acres. 
and Tasmania—the chief potato-growing areas—increases of 1,777 and 3,033 acres 
respectively were recor 
tons, compared with 37 


4,680 tons during the previo 
507,153 tons was obtained in 1906-7. 


In Victoria 


ded. The average yield during the last ten years was 345,779 
us decade. The record production of 
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(ii) Average Yield. The suitability of the soil, climate, and general conditions 
for potato growing is evidenced by the satisfactory yields per acre which are generally 
obtained in Australia despite the little attention paid to this crop, the average yield 
during the past ten seasons being 2.59 tons peracre. The lowest yield is that obtained 
in Queensland with an average of 1.72 tons for the same period. 


Particulars for each State for the seasons 1922-23 to 1926-27, and for the past 
decennium, are given hereunder :— 


POTATOES.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| | 

Season. | N.S.W. | Vietoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, [Peg OP: Site 
| | : { 

| Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1922-23 . 1.58 | 2.40 | 1.37 | 3.02 4.20 | 2.94 | 2.67 | 2.42. 
1923-24 .. Bae ie cath Way eh 1.45 | 4.07 3.74 | 2.70 | 4.48 | 3.33 
1924-25 .. .. | 2.45 | 2.27 | 2.14 | 3.71 | 3.88 | 2.31 | 5.00 | 2.39 
1925-26 .. ee | EDOM 2 ot 1.47 | 3.72 | 3.77 | 2.03 7.00 | 2.29 
1926-27 .. ws [ 2.48 1.2.46) 1.13 | 4.33 } 3.45 | 3.36 | 1.86), 2.68 

Averages for 10 | 
seasons 1917-27 | 2.15 | 2.72 | 1.72 | 3.51 | 3.51 | 2.64 | 3.40 | 2.59 


Concurrently with the decrease in acreage a falling off has occurred in the average 
yield per acre during the past decennium. This decline was in evidence throughout the 
principal States, and for Australia as a whole, averaged 14 cwt. per acre. In Tasmania, 
where the decrease was greatest, the average yield diminished by 5 cwt. during the past 
decade. The comparatively low yield per acre is due to the neglect of rotation, and 
the insufficient use of manures. Rotation and manuring are carefully studied in many 
Enropean countries, with the result that the production per acre is double that obtained in 
Australia. 


(iii) Relation to Population. The average annual production of potatoes per head 
of the population of Australia for the past five seasons was approximately 137 Ib. In 
Tasmania, where this crop is of far greater importance in relation to population than 
is the case in any other State, the production per head in 1906-7 was nearly a ton, while 
for the past five seasons it has averaged about 8$ cwts. Details for the seasons 1922-23 
to 1926-27 are as follows :— 


POTATOES.—PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. ss | Australia. 
bet a eS aank | 
Tons Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons Tons, | Tons. | Tons. 
1922-23 .. 16 93 13 34 44 £63 OF 1) LIS" > ees 
1923-24 .. 28 147 ll 41 50 458 1a) 00) <| 78 
1924-25 .. 25 84 24577 j-28 55 S83 ai £e02 c44 57 
1925-26 .. 19 | 95 Lo hie tO 43 310 14 | 52 
1926-27 .. 23 95 ll 27 47 531 lee locust 6] 


2. Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions there is a moderate export 
trade in potatoes carried on by Australia principally with the Pacific Islands and Papua. 
On the other hand, when the recurrence of droughts causes a shortage in any of the 
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PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS—AUSTRALIA 1860 TO 1926-27 
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XPLANATION.—A separate base line is provided for each of the crops dealt with. In each 
instance the base of a small square represents an interval of one year, the vertical height of such 
square representing in the case of wheat, 10,000,000 bushels; oats, 2,000,000 bushels; barley, 
1,000,000 bushels ; maize, 2,000,000 bushels; and hay, 500.000 tons. The height of each curve 
above its base line denotes the aggregate yield in Australa of the particular crop during the successive 
Seasons. 
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States, importations are usually made from New Zealand. The quantities and values 
of the Australian oversea imports and exports of potatoes during the past five years 
are shown in the following table :— 


POTATOES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports, 
Year. 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons, £ 
1922-23 ate Se 72 957 2,061 23,599 1,989 22,642 
1923-24 or ae 38 639 3,951 29,974 3,913 29,335 
1924-25 vs a 71 877 5,832 30,283 5,761 29,406 
1925-26 ate cite 8,168 77,056 1,017 16,674 | — 7.151 | — 60,382 
1926-27 ate o. 14,49] 125,188 1,158 14,950 |— 13,333 |— 110,238 


Note—The minus sign {—) signifies net imports. 


3. Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated value of the potato crop of each State for 
the season 1926-27 is given in the following table, together with value per acre :— 


POTATOES.—VALUE OF CROP, 1926-27. 


Particulars. | N.8.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas, | Fed. C@P-) australia, 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Total value .. | 483,770 |1,221,817 | 169,246 | 144,313.) 291,163 | 855,160 630 3,115,999 
Value per acre £19/16/0 | £18/9/3 |£19/11/8 |£40/18/3 | £56/12/1 | £25/3/3 |£15/2/10 | £22/6/11 


§ 11. Other Root and Tuber Crops. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Root crops, other than potatoes, are not extensively grown 
in Australia, the total area devoted to them for the season 1926-27 being only 22,911 
acres. The principal of these crops are onions, mangolds, sugar beet, turnips, and ‘* sweet 
potatoes.” Of these, onions, sugar beet and mangolds are most largely grown in 
Victoria, turnips in Tasmania, and sweet potatoes in Queensland. The total area under 
onions in Australia during the season 1926-27 was 10,057 acres, giving a yield of 50,361 
tons, and averaging 5.01 tons per acre. The area devoted in 1926-27 to root crops other 
than potatoes and onions, viz., 12,854 acres, yielded 72,204 tons, and gave an average of 
5.62 tons per acre. The areas and yields here given are exclusive of the production of 
“‘ market gardens,” reference to which is made further on. 


2. Imports and Exports—The only root crop, other than potatoes, in which any 
considerable oversea trade is carried on by Australia is that of onions. During the past 
five years 7,332 tons, valued at £95,830, were imported, principally from Japan, the 
United States of America and New Zealand, while during the same period, the 
exports totalled 21,508 tons, valued at £199,432, and were shipped mainly to New Zealand, 
the Pacific Islands, the Philippine Islands, and Canada, 
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§ 12. Hay. 


1. Nature and Extent.—(i) Area and Yield. As already stated, the chief crop in 
Australia is wheat grown for grain. Next in importance is hay, which for the season 
1926-27 averaged over 15 per cent. of the total area cropped. In most European 
countries the hay consists almost entirely of meadow and other grasses, but in 
Australia a very large proportion is composed of wheat and oats. Large quantities 
of Jucerne hay are also made, particularly in New South Wales and Queensland.[§ The 
area under hay of all kinds in the several States during the last five years is given 
hereunder. The progress from 1860 onwards may be traced from the graph accompanying 
this chapter. 


HAY.—AREA AND YIELD, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 


l | 

| / oy | ‘Fed. Aus- 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. |N. Ter; Cap. 

| | / r. 

| i 


Season a 
Te tralia. 
| 3 : 4 7 
AREA, 


1922-23) 888,250 |1,261,408 | 78,050 | 577,810 | 431,633 | 100,088 10 | 1,207 3,338,456 
1923-24|1,022,118 {1,277,606 | 46,909 | 631,267 |.829,534 | 97,183 10 |1,599 '3,406,226 


11 ] | 
Acres. | Actes. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Aaron! Acres. | Acres. 
| 
| 
| 
} 


1924-25] 762,242 |1,120,312 | 95,007 | 562.253 | 397,591 | 87,945 10 (1,045 3,026,405 

1925-26) 749,192 |1,013,613 | 66,828 | 517,220 | 391,142 92,595 .- |1,413 2,832,003 

1926-27, 623,424 ‘1,080,993 40,141 rene | 358,487 | 98,289 | .: |2,192 2,699,631 
YIELD. 

| | | | ] | : 

} ‘Hons. | Tons. |. Tons. } ‘Tons. Tons. .| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1922-2311,059,529 |1,665,089 | 101,069 | 697,189 | 457,371 167,282 10 1,450 |/4,148,989 
1923-24/1,170,737 |1,541,287 | 43,407 | 781,768 | 368,122 144,298 5 (2,310 4,051,934 
1924-25)1,151,238 |1,492,588 | 136,804 | 716,749 | 448,525 | 121,110 30 1,375 |4,068,419 
1925-26) 564,006 929,068 | 99,742 | 612,671 | 355,269 | 114,920 .. |2,269|2,677,945 
a 875,227 (1,387,971 | 47,740 | 598,835 | 423,839 | 151,200 i 12,540 3,487,352 

\ 


{ 


| 
' 


In all the States marked fluctuations occur yearly in the area. under hay. These 
fluctuations are due to various causes, the principal being the variations in the relative 
prices of grain and hay, and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a grain crop. 
Thus, crops originally sown for grain are frequently cut for hay owing to the improved 
price of that commodity, or owing to the fact that the outlook for grain is not 
satisfactory. On the other hand, improved grain prices or the prospect of a heavy yield 
will frequently cause crops originally intended for hay to be left for grain. The area under 
hay in Australia during the season 1915-16, i.e., 3,597,771 acres, was the highest on record, 
whilst the average during the past decennium amounted to 2,956,190 acres. 


(ii) Average Yield. The States in which the highest average yields per acre have 
been obtained during the last decennium are Tasmania, Queensland and Victoria, in the 
two former of which States also the smallest areas are devoted to this crop. For the same 
period the lowest yield for Australia as a whole was that of 19 ewt. per acre in 1919-20 ; 
while the highest was that of 20 cwt. in 1920-21, followed closely by 27 cwt. 


ts 
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obtained in 1924-25, The average for the decennium was 244 ewt. Particulars for the 
several States for the seasons 1922-23 to 1926-27, and the average for the last ten years, 


are given hereunder :— 


HAY.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Ss v4 ’ 3 | Fed. Aus- 

eason. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.|S. Aust./W.Aust.) Tas. |N.Ter.| Cap. tralia 

J Vine) - ys Tere: We “£ 

Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 

1922-23 L219 Peso" 15297) TY | Le06a 1. 67100) 20: | 1-28 

1923-24 1.15}, 1.23 | 0.93 | b.24 $1.12 | 1.48 | 0.50) 1.44 | 1.19 

1924-25 Lb 3s elese yt 1227 [pbetsny ls sSaies.O0ul 1.39 1) 134: 

1925-26 O:75 0292 bore Pers eze) ||) 1.94 dic 1.60. | 1.05 

1926-27 .. oo fp. 40 | 1.28,) 2.19 | LiQd-) 1.18.) 1.54 1.16 | 1,29 
Average for 10: seasons 

1917-1927 oe pho hG | 1.25) ) B35 |) 1.20 Kt. 07 | 1.43 | 3.23 | 1.42 | 1.21 


(ili) Relation io Population. During the past five seasons the Australian hay pro- 
duction per head of population has varied between 10 cwt. in 1925-26 and 14? ewt. in 
1922-23, averaging about 124 cwt. per head for the period. Hay production per head 
Details for the seasons 1922-23 to 


of population is generally highest in South Australia. 


1926-27 are given hereunder :— 


HAY.—YIELD PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


season. | N.8.W.| Vic. | @'and. |S, Aust. |W. Aust.| Ta’: | N. Ter, [Bed Cap] Aus 

a 4 . eer 

| | 
Pons. |. Tons. } Tons. | Tous. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
7922-23 .. | 488 |1,047 | 128 | 1,359'| 1,332 | 764 | 3 | 567 | 737 
1923-24 .. | 530 948 54 | 1,490 1040, 659, 1 881 705 
3924-25 .. S11 901 163 1,331'| 1,231 556 8 459 693 
1925-26 .. 245 552 | 116 | 1,111 955 530 543 576 497 
1926-27 7 373 811 54 ¥,057;|. Y,179 714 | ae 516 571 
\ { 


(iv) Varieties Grown. Particulars concerning the kinds of crop cut for hay are 
furnished in the returns prepared by five of the States. In the case of Tasmania the bulk 
consists of oaten hay ; full particulars, however, are not available for that State. 


Details for the past five seasons are given in the following table :— 


HAY.—VARIETIES GROWN, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Varieties. 1922-23. 1823-24. 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27. 
ou Acres. Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres. 

Wheaten 597,959 | 695,369 | 388,422 | 449,663 | 311,073 
Oaten 916,136 | 241,161 | 274,408 | 209,047 | 216,403 
Barley 1,265 1,584 1,150 78) _ 692 
Lucerne ~ 72,337 83,256 97,994 89,368 95,003 
Other 553 748 268 343 "253 
Totai : 888,250 | 1,022,118 | 762,242 | 749,192 | 623,494 
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HAY.—VARIETIES GROWN, 1922-23 TO 1926-27—continued. 


Varieties. 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
VicroRIA— : 
_. | 213,219 | 163,826 | 87,312 | 230,364 | 101,243 
Oaeeee "* | 1,0917216 | 1,084,136 | 1,000,382 | 759,209 | 959,019 
Lucerne, etc... rs 26,973 | | 29,644 | 32,618 |  24,040/ 20,731 
Total _. | 1,261,408 | 1,277,606 | 1,120,312 | 1,013,613 | 1,080,993 
“hele core 4 8,834 8,714 9,457 | 10,514 2,798 
Oaten ss A 4,542 1,344 8,304 2,214 790 
Lucerne # " 60,042 | 33,505 | 61,089 | 50,526 | 33,263 
Other.. e o, 4,632 3,346 | 16,157 3,574 3,290 
Total as 78,050 | 46,909 | 95,007, 66,828} 40,141 
Sourn AUSTRALIA— ‘ 
Wheaten 3. .. | 359,834 | 381,962 | 304,183 | 273,300} 230,120 
Oaten A "* | 9087769 | 234,899 | 246,825 | 234,923 | 256,417 
Lucerne ae ie 4,973 7,270 8,344 6,218 5,613 
Other... vy: ie 4,234 7,136 2,901 2,779 3,055 
Total .. | 877,810 ] 631,267 | 562,253 | 517,220| 496,105 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Wheaten = .. | 307,142 | 223,770 | 242,216 | 238,110 | 207.841 
Oaten ee ‘. | ygste32 | 103,723 | 153,315 | 150,534 | 148,150 
Lucerne at & 142 175 339 368 340 
Other. . o & 1,117 1,866 1,721 2,130 2,156 
Total .. | 481,633 | $29,534 | 397,591 | 391,142 | 358,487 


Wheaten hay is the principal hay crop in New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, oaten hay in Victoria and Tasmania, and lucerne in Queensland. 


2. Comparison with Other Countries—As already noted, the hay crops of most 
European countries consist of grasses of various kinds, amongst which clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin and rye grass occupy prominent places. The statistics of hay production in 
these countries are not prepared on a uniform basis, consequently any attempt to furnish 
extensive comparisons would be misleading. It may be noted, however, that in Great 
Britain the production of hay from clover, sainfoin, etc., for the year 1927 amounted 
to 2,755,000 tons from 1,986,000 acres, while from permanent grasses a yield of 4,424,000 
tons of hay was obtained from 4,485,000 acres, giving a total of 7,179,000 tons from 
6,471,000 acres, or about 22 owt. per acre. 


3. Imports and Exports—Under normal conditions hay, whether whole or in 
the form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not in 
such circumstances figure largely amongst the imports and exports of Australia. During 
1926-27, 280 tons were imported, while the exports amounted to 8,041 tons, valued at 
£53,331, the principal purchases being made by New Zealand, India, the Philippine 
Islands, Malaya (British), Ceylon, and Hong Kong. 


—————— initia 
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4. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table shows the value and the value per 
acre of the hay crop of the several States for the season 1926-27 :— 


HAY.—VALUE OF CROP, 1926-27. 


Fed. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. | Cap. Australia. 
} | Ter. 
£ £ £ £ £ ie £ £ 
Total Value -+ | 6,528,550) 6,245,869] 422,689 |2,095,954|1,259,477] 680,200 | 19,620 17,252,359 
Value per acre Se £10/9/5| £5/15/7|£10/10/7| £4/4/6) £3/10/3| £6/18/4| £8/19/0| £6/7/10 


§ 13. Green Forage. 


1. Nature and Extent.—(i) Area. In all the States a considerable area is devoted 
to the production of green forage, mainly in connexion with the dairying industry. The 
total area so cropped is considerably swollen in adverse seasons by the inclusion of wheat 
or other cereal crops deemed unsuitable for the production of either grain or hay. Under 
normal conditions the principal crops cut for green forage are maize, sorghum, oats, 
barley, rye, rape, and lucerne, while small quantities of sugar-cane also are 80 used. 
- Particulars concerning the area under green forage in the several States during each of the 
last five years are given in the following table :— 


GREEN FORAGE.—AREA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Fed. 

Season. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8S. Aust, | W. Aust.) Tas. Nor. | Cap. | Australia, 
Ter, | Ter. 

Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, |Acres. |Acres. Acres. 


1922-23 | 499,679 | 102,451 | 188,636 | 61,000 | 32,997| 9,073 me 35 893,871 
1923-24 | 429,765 | 107,371 | 306,693 | 55,282 | 51,754) 10,389 | 50 7 961,311 
1924-25 | 166,030 | 99.531 | 134,109 | 73,023 | 78,586) 13,602 » | 43 564,924 
1925-26 | 479,434 | 107,873 | 247,482 | 102,732 | 100,558) 17,101 oe 30 | 1,055,210 
1926-27 | 217,385 | 87,241 | 342,580 | 105,170 | 109,314) 19,213 on 54 880,957 


(ii) Relation to Population. Particulars of the area under green forage per 1,000 of 
the population for the seasons 1922-23 to 1926-27 are given hereunder :— 
GREEN FORAGE.—AREA PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
Fed. 


Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Nor. Ter. ee. ae 
Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, 
1922-23 .. 230 64 239 119 96 41 ae 14 159 
1923-24 .. 195 66 378 105 146 47 14 3 167 
1924-25 .. 74 60 161 136 216 62 ae 14 96 
1925-26 .. 209 64 {| 287 186 270 719 cit 8 176 
1926-27 .. 93 61 388 186 289 SO! sie ss ll 144 


2. Value of Green Forage Crops.—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Australian total for the season 1926-27 may be taken 
approximately as £3,912,455 or about £4 8s. 10d. per acre. 


§ 14. Sugar~cane and Sugar-beet. 


1. Sugar-cane.—(i) Area. Sugar-cane for sugar-making purposes is grown only in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and much more extensively in the former than in 
the latter. Thus, of a total area of 284,828 acres under sugar-cane in Australia for the 
season 1926-27, there were 266,519 acres, or about 934 per cent., in Queensland. 
Sugar-cane growing appears to have been started in Australia in or about 1862, as the 
earliest statistical record of sugar-cane as a crop is that which credits Queensland with 
an area of 20 acres for the season 1862-63. In the following season the New South Wales 
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returns show an area of 2 acres under this crop. The area under cane in New South 
Wales reached its maximum in 1895-96 with a total of 32,927 acres. Thenceforward 
with slight variations it gradually fell to 10,490 acres in 1918-19, but from that year 
onwards considerable improvement has taken place, and during the past five years 
more than 5,000 acres have been added to the cane-fields. In Queensland, 
although fluctuations in area are manifest, the general trend has been upwards, the 
acreage under cane for the season 1925-26 being the highest on record. The area under 
sugar-cane in Australia from 1922-23 is given in the following table, and particulars 


for earlier years may be seen from the accompanying graphs :— 


SUGAR-CANE.—AREA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Season. fis om - 
Productive. Re Productive.| Ban et : Productive. | panei’ Total. 
eee, | ' i 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres: | Acres: | Acres. © Acres. 
1922-23 an, 48 62: 8,704 | 140,850 ) 61,453, 146,729.|.. 70,157 , 216,886 
1923-24 6,733 10,582 | 138,742 . $1,223 , 145,475 | 91,805 | 237,280 
1924-25 7,761 12,232 167,649 85,876 175,410 98,102 273,512 
1925-26 8,688 10,675 189,675 79,834 | 198,363 90,509 288,872 
1926-27 10,128 8,181 189,312 771,207 | 199,440 85,388 284,828 


(ii) Productive and Unproductive Cane. The areas given in the preceding table 
represent sugar-cane grown for purposes other than green forage. The whole area was 
not necessarily cut for crushing during any one season, there being always a considerable 
amount of young and “ stand over ”’ cane, as well as a small quantity required for plants. 
The season in which the highest acreage is recorded may not show the greatest area of 
productive cane cut for crushing, as was evidenced in 1923-24, when, although the total 
acreage was greater, the area cut vas less than in the previous year. 


(iii) Yield of Cane and Sugar. - Queensland statistics of the production of sugar-cane 
are not available for dates prior to the season 1897-98. In that season the total for Australia 
was’ 1,073,883 tons, as against the maximum production of 3,965,587 tons in 1925-26. 
The average production of cane during the decennium ended 1926-27 was 2,493,259 tons, 
The three highest yields of sugar were in 1925-26, 1924-25 and 1926-27, the quantities 
* being 517,970 tons, 427,327 tons, and 415,876 tons respectively. The decennial average 
was 314,738 tons of sugar. Particulars relative to the total yields of cane and sugar 
for the past five years are as follows :— 


SUGAR-CANE.—YIELD OF CANE AND SUGAR, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Bextor Th . = 7 : ‘zi ; =a 
Cane Sugar. Cane. | Sugar. Cane. | Sugar. 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1922-23 147,992 18,580 2,167,990 | 287,785 2,315,982 | 306,365 
1923-24 132,084 | 16,829 2,045,808 | 269,175 2,177,892 | 286,004 
1924-25 228,978 | 26,682 3,171,341 | 400,645 3,400,319 | 427,327 
1925-26 297,335 32,385 3,668,252 | 485,585 3,965,587 | 517,970 
1926-27 230,254 | 26,604 2,925,662 | 389,272 3,155,916 | 415,876 


} 


The production of raw sugar in Australia in 1926-27 amounted to 415,876 tons 
manufactured from 3,155,916 tons of cane. These figures represent considerable reductio ns 
on the previous year, due entirely to the abnormally dry season experienced. The 
assistance given by the Commonwealth and State Governments during recent years has 
greatly benefited the sugar industry. In 1920-21] the area cultivated in Queensland was 
162,619 acres and the number of cane farmers was 3,930, whereas in 1926-27, 266,519 
acres were under cultivation and the number of growers of 5 acres and over had risen to 
6,608, or an increase of 2,678, in the six years. 


mS 
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Final figures for the 1927-28 season are not yet available, but the season was very 
favourable for the growth of the cane and it is estimated that 3,810,000 tons were cut. 
Owing to the substantial rains in the early part of the year, followed by a dry winter amd 
spring, the commercial sugar content of the cane was remarkably good, and approximately 
516,000 tons of sugar were crushed during the season. ee 

Earlier in the year indications pointed to a record crop in 1928-29, but later advices 
report various climatic drawbacks, and it is now believed that the yield will be-in the 
vicinity of that of the previous year. 


(iv) Average Yield of Cane and Sugar. The average yield per acre of productive 
cane is much higher in New South Wales than in Queensland, the average during the 
last decade being 25.95 tons for the former and 17.30 for the latter State. For some 
years prior to 1910-11, the yield in New South Wales remained practically constant at 
about 21 tons per acre. Since that year, the average yield per acre has shown an upward 
tendency, reaching 30 tons or over during 1913-14, 1914-15, 1917-18, and 1925-26. The 
climatic conditions affecting the long coastal area where this industry is situated in 
Queensland are largely responsible for the great variations in the yields of sugar for that 
State, the figures ranging during the past decennium from 14.75 tons per acre in 1923-24 
to 24.88 tons in 1917-18. 

The greatest production of sugar per acre crushed during the past decennium occurred 
in 1917-18, when 2.87 tons were obtained, the respective crushings for New South Wales 
and Queensland averaging 3.56 and 2.83 tons. The average yield per acre for the past 
ten years was 3.03 tons in New South Wales, and 2.20 tons in Queensland. 


(v) Quality of Cane. The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
with the variety sown, the district where grown, also with the season, and for the 
decennium ended 1926-27 averaged 7.92 tons, the average production of sugar being 
12.63 per cent. of the weight of cane crushed. As the result of the systematic study of 
cane culture in Queensland, the sugar contents of the cane have been considerably increased 
in recent years. During the ten years ended 1916-17 it required on the average 8.75 tons 
of cane to produce ] ton of sugar, whereas the average figure for the past decennium 
was reduced to 7.88 tons. 


SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27, 


| New South Wales. | Queensland. Australia, 
l a) 2 er ; ivf 
Season. od eg 98s od os | of&8 Ors od 98s 
52], 8 52/82) +o se} 33 8& 
e22 | 823 | gaa | 223 | 824 | 25a | g°2| S24 | sea 
525 1485 |533 | 885 | 85 |S3s.| 585/285 | S58 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Toas 
1922-23 .. .. | 25.17] 3.16 | 7.97 | 15.39] 2.04 | 7.53 | 15.78] 2.09 | 7.56 
1923-24 .. .. | 19.62] 2.50 | 7.85 | 14.75 | 1.94 | 7.60 | 14.97] 1.97 | 7.60 
1924-25 .. .. |29.50| 3.44 | 8.58 | 18.92) 2.44 |] 7.75 | 19.38 | 2.48 | 7.80 
1925-26 .. .. | 34.221 3.73 | 9.18 | 19.34] 2.56 | 7.55 | 19.99} 2.61 | 7.66 
1926-27 .. .. | 22.73] 2.63 | 8.65 | 15.45) 2.06 | 7.52 | 15.82] 2.09 | 7.59 

Avera 10 seasons 

1917.27 ~. | 25.95| 3.03 | 8.57 | 17.30] 2.20 | 7.88.) 17.70| 2.23 | 7.92 


The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations established in Queensland is rendering 
splendid service to the sugar industry in that State, by advocating and demonstrating 
better methods of cultivation, the use of green manures, lime, and fertilizers, together 
with the introduction and distribution of improved varieties of sugar cane, 

The Falkiner cane-harvester was again in the field during the year, and although the 
machine is promising, it requires further alterations and adjustments to enable it to 
operate successfully. A cane harvester of a lighter character, invented in the district, 
was tried at Mackay and revealed great possibilities. Further trials are awaited with 
interest. A third cane harvester manufactured in New South Wales was also tried at 
Bundaberg, but no details are available. Improvements in cultivating machinery, 
moreover, are continually being made, and the use of tractors is universal in the sugar 


districts of North Queensland. 
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(vi) Relation to Population. The yield of sugar in Australia during the five yeare 
1922-23 to 1926-27 was more than sufficient to supply local requirements, the average 
production during the period amounting to 149 Ibs. per head of population, while the 
consumption was estimated to average 118 lbs. per head. Details for the period 1922-23 
to 1926-27 are as follows :— 


SUGAR.—PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
| 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
New South Wales ws 19 17 27 32 25 
Queensland Re 818 743 1,098 1,263 988 
Australia a af 122 lll 166 194 | 152 


2. Sugar-beet.—(i) Area and Yield. The following table shows the acreage under 
sugar-beet, and the production in Victoria during the past five seasons :-— 


SUGAR-BEET.—AREA AND PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Area harvested .. aores 2,045 1,937 1,897 1,880 | 2.024 
Production A tons 20,4 29,512 24,468 213194 9,851 
Average per acre a 10.00 15.24 12.90 | 11.27 4.87 
Sugar produced .. ai 2,784 3,499 3,017 | 2,315 1,177 


Owing to drought the 1926-27 season was the worst yet experienced, the crop being 
almost a failure. Growers received 40s. per ton for their beets. Conditions were much 
more favourable for the 1927-28 season and the area under beets was increased. 

(ii) Encouragement of Beet-growing. During recent years an effort has been made 
to revive the sugar-beet industry in Victoria. The State Government has advanced its 
irrigation scheme on the Macalister River to provide water for the district for the 
1927-28 season. A fine grade of white sugar is manufactured at Maffra, and consider- 
able quantities of beet pulp and molasses are distributed for stock feed. 


3. Sugar Bounties—The provision of bounties or similar aids to the sugar growers 
of Australia early occupied the attention of the Commonwealth Parliament, the object 
in view being that of assisting the industry, and at the same time diminishing the employ- 
ment of coloured labour in connexion therewith. An account of the various Acts in 
connexion with sugar bounties and sugar excise tariffs will be found on pages 394 to 396 
of Year Book No.6. In 1912 the Sugar Excise Repeal Act and the Sugar Bounty Abolition 
Act were passed by the Federal Parliament, conditionally on the Queensland Parliament 
approving of legislation prohibiting the employment of coloured labour in connexion 
with the industry. The State Sugar Cultivation Act, the Sugar Growers Act, and the 
Sugar Growers’ Employees Act of 1913, having been approved of, the 1912 Federal Acts, 
which repeal all previous enactments in regard to excise on sugar and bounty on cane, 
came into force by proclamation in July, 1913. 


4. Sugar Purchase by Commonwealth Government.—The steps taken by the Common- 
wealth Government in connexion with this matter were alluded to in previous issues of 
the Year Book. (See No. 18, p. 720.) 

By agreement between the Commonwealth and Queensland Governments in 1925, it was 
arranged that the embargo on the importation of foreign sugar. should be extended for 
three years from Ist September, 1925. The price payable for the raw sugar needed for 
home consumption was fixed at £27 per ton, less £1 per ton to defray administrative and 
general expenses of the Sugar Board, and to provide special concessions to certain 
consumers of sugar, while for that portion reserved for export, the price was fixed at 
a much lower figure, the latter of course being subject to realization adjustments, 
The embargo was later extended for a further period of three years until Ist August, 
1931, on practically the same terms as heretofore Final calculations by the Sugar Board 
showed that 56 per cent. of the total production in 1925-26 was consumed in Australia, 


while the net value per ton of exported sugar was £11 5s. 9d., making the average price 
for the whole crop £19 10s. 7d. per ton. 
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Owing to the reduced production in the 1926-27 season 81} per cent. was delivered 
for home consumption, and the net value of the surplus exported was £14 18s. 10d. per 
ton, making an average return of £24 10s. 10d. per ton. 


In 1927-28 the percentage of the sugar crop retained for consumption was 68.82, 
the net value of the exportable surplus was £1,913,280, or £12 lls. 1d. per ton, and the 
average net return for the whole crop was £22 14s. 9d. per ton. 

5. Imports and Exports of Sugar.—Owing to the embargo and the increased 
production of sugar in Australia, the imports have dwindled to insignificant proportions. 
Supplies to make up for local deficiencies are usually drawn from Java and Fiji. 
Particulars concerning the imports and exports of cane sugar for the past five years 
are as follows :-— 


CANE SUGAR.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


* Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. . : 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons, £ Tons, £ 
1922-23 .. a: 4,551 87,317 5,127 159,897 576 72,580 
1923-24 .. ae 525 12,200 15,591 443,183 15,066 430,983 
1924-25 .. a 3,046 65,579 82,747 | 2,162,309 79,701 2,096,730 
1925-26 .. ate 345 9,425 | 208,805 | 5,313,135 | 208,460 | 5,303,710 
1926-27 .. a | 3,611 47,844 66,523 | 1,730,095 62,912 1,682,251 


6. Sugar By-products.—Large quantities of molasses are produced as a by-product 
in the sugar mills, but, at present, much of it is allowed to run to waste. Details for a 
series of years of the quantity produced and the proportions used for distilling, fuel, 
manure and other purposes will be found in Chapter XXII.—‘‘ Manufacturing.” 

Keen interest has recently been aroused in the utilization of the by-products of sugar 
manufacture. A distillation plant erected at the Plane Creek Central Sugar Mill, Mackay, 
was opened during 1927 and alcohol of a very fine quality was produced, but operations 
were suspended pending the arrival from overseas and the installation of additional plant 
embodying new scientific developments and discoveries in the field of liquid fuel. 

Steps are also being taken to launch an industry to undertake the manufacture of a 
building material known as “‘ megass board” from megass or bagasse, i.e., the residuum 
of crushed fibre left over from the sugar cane after the removal of the sugar content. 
The Australian megass board is claimed to possess superior qualities to the “ celotex ” 
made from bagasse in America. 

7. Sugar Prices.—The prices of sugar per ton of raw and refined sugar and the retail 
price in Australia from 1915 to date are given hereunder :— 


AUSTRALIAN SUGAR PRICES, 1915 TO 1931. 


Raw Sugar, Refined Sugar. 
pas Price to Grower | Wholesale Price | Retail Price 
per Ton per Ton. per Ib. 
San as Lisa ds d. 
19.7.15 to 15.1.16 ee Fy 1870; 0 25 10 0 3 
16.1.16 to 30.6.17 4a af 18) 000 29 5 0 34 
1.7.17 to 24.3.20 as <7 de tee Ur 29. 5. 0 34 
25.3.20 to 30.6.20 a a 21 0 0 49 0 0 6 
1.7.20 to 31.10.22 Sd yf 30 6 8 49 0 0 6 
1.11.22 to 30.6.23 ce oa 30 6 8 42 0 0 5 
1.7.23 to 21.10.23 ts es io} 0 42 0 0 5 
22.10.23 to 31.8.25 ae as sGporo 37 Ti- a4 43 
1.9.25 to 31.8.31 .. |(a)26 10 0 37 6 8 44 


ice of raw sugar for the years 1925 to 1931 is estimated at £26 10s. per ton, but, as the 
Result onthe values elves for the surpluses exported, the actual price obtained in 1925-26 was 
£19 10s, 7d.; in 1926-27, £24 10s, 10d.; and in 1927-28, £22 148, 9d. 
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§ 15. Vineyards. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—{i) Area of Vineyards. The date of introduction of 
the vine into Australia has been variously set down by different investigators, the years 
1815 and 1828 being principally favoured. It would seem, however, that plants were 
brought out with the first fleet in 1788, consequently the Australian vine is as old as Aus- 
tralian settlement, As already mentioned, a report by Governor Hunter gives the area 
under vines in 1797 as 8 acres. From New South Wales the cultivation spread to Victoria 
and South Australia, and these States have now far outstripped the mother State in the 
area under this crop. In Queensland and Western Australia also, vine-growing has been 
carried on for many years, but little progress has been made. In Tasmania the climate 
is not favourable to the growth of grapes. The purposes for which grapes are grown 
in Australia are three in number, viz. :—(a) for wine-making, (6) for table use, and (e) 
for drying. The total area under vines in the several States during each of the last five 
years is given in the following table, while particulars from 1860 onwards may be gathered 
from the graph accompanying this chapter :— 


VINEYARDS.—AREA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| i | | 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria,  Q"land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tas. | Australia, 

| oes | | | 

| } aa / | | 

Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 

1922-23. . .. | 13,734 | 38,902 | 1,242 | 46,750 | 4,858 | 2-5 | 105,476 
1923-24... .. | 14,559 | 42,599 | 1,269 | £9,303 | 5,235 | pS. | 112,965 
1924-25... .. | 14,737 | 42,467 | °1,579 | 50,980} 5,331) 254) 114,304 
1925-26.. .. | 14,465 | 40,712 | 1,656 | 50,504! 5,970 | 2&8 | 112,697 
1926-27... .. | 14,281 | 40,612 | 1,682 | 50,271 | 5,274 ass | 112,120 


The area under vines in Australia amounted to 65,673 acres in 1904-5. From that 
year onwards a gradual decline set in, and at the end of 1914-15 the acreage had decreased 
to 60,985. Since that date, however, as the result of extensive plantings, particularly of 
the dried grape varieties, the 1904—5 figure was soon exceeded, and the total for 1924-25 
was the highest on record. Marketing difficulties have temporarily hindered progress 
during the past two years. 


The wine-growing industry in Australia, especially in Victoria and New South Wales, 
received a severe check by various outbreaks of phylloxera. With a view to the eradi- 
_cation of this disease extensive uprooting of vineyards in the infested areas was undertaken, 
while further planting within such areas, except with phylloxera-resistant stocks, was 
prohibited. 


(ii) Wine Production. The production of wine has not increased as rapidly as the 
suitability of soil and climate would appear to warrant. The cause is probably twofold 
being due in the first place to the fact that Australians are not a wine-drinking people, 
and consequently do not provide a local market for the product, and in the second, to the 
fact that the new and comparatively unknown wines of Australia find it difficult to estab- 
lish a footing in the markets of the old world, owing to the competition of well-known 
brands. Active steps are now being taken to bring the Australian wines under notice 
while the Commonwealth bounty on the export of fortified wine of specified strength be 
greatly benefited the industry during the past three years. The rate of bounty was fixed 
at 4s. per gallon, but from Ist September, 1927, the rate has been reduced to 1s. 9d. The 
date of expiry of the bounty is set down as 31st August, 1930. x 
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Particulars of the quantity of wine produced in the several States during the past five 
seasons are given in the table hereunder :— 


WINE.—PRODUCTION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


New S ; - a 

Season, | “yates. | Victoria, | Qing” | austratia, | Australia. | mania, | Australia 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Og Gallons. 
1922-23 .. 771,206 | 1,717,490 | 53,171 | 8,653,579 | 232,347 5-5 q | 11,427,793 
1923-24 .. | 1,459,778 | 2,177,127 | 37,242 |10,756,538 | 233,196 |S 5 14,663,881 
1924-25 .. | 1,171,264 | 1,368,765 | 33,119 {10,502,381 | 223,761 56 2 | 13,299,290 
1925-26 .. | 1,240,893 | 1,637,274 | 39,3875 13,074,874 | 238,726 | o gH 16,231,142 
1926-27 .. | 1,625,507 | 2,346,314 | 32,974 (16,159,595 | 291,951 458 | 20,456,341 

| 


(iii) Relation to Population. In relation to population the areas of the vineyards of 
the several States have varied little during the last five years, the Australian total declining 
slightly during the period, as the result of marketing difficulties already referred to. Details 
for the seasons 1922-23 to 1926-27 are given in the succeeding table :— 


VINEYARDS.—AREA PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


New South 


Basen. Wales. pare ues meireeame. aetna: idiaate) ee 
Acres, Acres Acres. Acres Acres, Acres. Acres 
1922-23 .. 6 24 2 91 14 19 
1923-24 .. if 26 2, 94 15 20 
1924-25 7 26 2 93 US yet 19 
1925-26 6 24 | 2 92 14 +) 19 
1926-27 6 24 2 89 14 18 


2. Imports and Exports of Wine.—(i) Imports. The principal countries of origin 
of wine imported into Australia are France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the bulk of the 
sparkling wines coming from France. Particulars relative to the importations of wine 
into Australia during the past five years are given hereunder :— 


WINE.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Quantity. Value. 
Year. ae SaaS = eg = = — 
Sparkling. Other. Total. Sparkling. Other, | Total 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | £ gar |) Ss 
1922-23 15,368 43,199 68,567 | 41,305 32,692 | 73,997 
1923-24 40 21,770 54,988 76,758 56,069 38,434 94,503 
1924-25 oie 28,324 52,999 81,323 72,042 33,743 | 105,785 
1925-26 a3 25,896 61,511 87,407 65,763 37,432 103,1 95 
1926-27 Balin. VaR, 61,878 89,598 64,134 37,325 | 101,459 
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(ii) Zaports. The principal countries to which wine is exported from Australia are 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand, the bulk of the increased shipments during the 
past two years being consigned to the former country. Details concerning the exports of 
wine from Australia during the past five years are given in the following table :— 


WINE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Quantity. Value. 
Year. _ | | 

Sparkling. Other. | Total. Sparkling. | Other. | Total. 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. £ £ £ 
1922-23 re 2,607 703,710 706,317 5,626 159,368 164,994 
1923-24 ce 3,601 987,703 991,304 7,180 210,132 217,312 
1924-25 ou 4,003 877,466 881,469 8,304 180,387 188,691 
1925-26 ae 3,564 1,719,045 | 1,722,609 7,156 364,766 371,922 
1926-27 or 2,956 3,078,841 | 3,081,797 6,075 827,722 833,797 


3. Other Viticultural Products.—(i) Table Grapes. In adddition to grapes for wine- 
making purposes, large quantities are grown in all the States for table use, but the greatest 
development in the industry has taken place in the drying of raisins and currants, 
particularly in Victoria and South Australia. The quantities of table grapes grown in the 
several States during the past five seasons are as follows :— 


TABLE GRAPES.—PRODUCTION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season, | NSVafeg | Vitoria, | One | australia, | Australia. | manta, | Australia 
; Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1922-23 Ae 3,513 3,304 570 1,314 2,344 ix 11,045 
1923-24 ave 3,983 2,726 1,038 1,056 2,662 = 11,465 
1924-25 at 3,590 2,672 961 1,156 2,069 <= 10,448 
1925-26 AG 3,837 3.616 996 1,063 2,284 A 11,796 
1926-27 Ci 4,689 4,634 1,410 791 2,195 5. 13,719 


(ii) Raisins and Currants. Statistics of the quantities of raisins and currants dried 
during each of the past five seasons are given in the following table :— 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS.—QUANTITIES DRIED, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


N.S. Wales. Victoria. South Aust. Western Aust. Australia. 
Season. § 

; 8 8 8 s 

Bl Bho hte de ached toed asbalell hea eaiaa ge 

50) wea hot g Ritter | Chena ea ae 

8 a a 5 a 5 

ewt. | cwt. ewt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. ewt 

1922-23 «+ | 11,253] 5,768 | 285,520 | 98,081 69,261} 96,807} 6,748 9,250 372,782 209.606 

1923-24 ++ | 16,967) 6,658 | 438,827 | 150,867 | 125,006) 131,000 9,606 | 15,769 | 590,406 i 
1924-25 ++ | 19,180) 5,953 | 366,999 | 104,948 | 139,385] 109,446 7,940 | 12,689 | 588,504 233/086 
1925-26 ++ | 28,168/ 6,182 | 351,506 | 123,783 | 111,261| 108,910] 9,681 | 10,919 | 495,566 244/604 

8,861 


1926-27 Chea ; M 
Averscs 10 tens 41,064) 9,106 | 657,714 | 135,464 | 162,401) 87,662| 8, 22,936 | 870,040 | 255,168 


sons 1917-27 | 18,687| 4,709 | 285,918 | 92,875 | 84,329| 86,282] 6,367 | 9,299 | 390,801 | 198,165 
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4. Imports and Exports of Raisins and Currants.—The following table gives the 
oversea imports and exports of raisins and currants during each of the past five years :— 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| i | 


| Oversea Imports. | Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. ‘a ) 7 ae 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
f Raisins. 

| Ibs. | £ Ibs. £ Ibs. £ 
1922-23... | 81,018 | 5,292 19,240,729 721,641 19,159,711 716,349 
1923-24.. | 433,907 8,137 | 26,399,830 803,365 | 25,965,923 795,228 
1924-25.. | 193,372 8,682 | 56,046,855 | 1,392,566 | 55,853,483 | 1,383,884 
1925-26... | 103,094 5,224 | 35,556,767 | 1,026,339 | 35,453,673 | 1,021,115 
1926-27... | 98,317 | 5,385 | 44,078,938 | 1,265,994 | 43,980,621 | 1,260,609 

CURRANTS, 

1922-23 .. | 3,236 90 | 14,502,772 404,184 14,499,536 404,004 
1923-24.. 4,267 178 16,458,561 420,380 16,454,294 420,202 
1924-25.. 7,852 231 21,558,804 509,179 21,450,952 508,948 
1925-26 .. | 15,147 494 | 18,844,854 402,283 18,829,707 401,789 
1926-27... 


5,202 173 pA 377,895 | 19,205,765 377,722 


The quantities of raisins and currants imported into Australia were generally greater 
than the exports for all years prior to 1912, when the increased production in Australia 
left a surplus available for export. During the last five years the value of the exports 
exceeded that of the imports by £7,289,940, the average annual excess: for the quin- 
quennium being £1,457,988. 


§ 16. Orchards and Fruit Gardens. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area. The maximum area under orchards and 
fruit gardens was recorded in 1921-22, when 281,149 acres were planted. Since that 
year the industry has declined slightly owing to difficulties experienced in disposing of 
the surplus production. The total area under orchards and fruit gardens in the several 


States is given in the following table :— 
ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—AREA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. Ter. * | Australia. 

es. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acros. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
1922-23 Ae 73134 86,014 | 29,431 | 33,003 | 19,405 34,689 El |) °2765,687 
1923-24 —«...._| 72,372 | 85,670 29,568 | 33,472 | 18,776 | 34,076 ll 273,846 
1924-25 .. | 73,972 | 85,358 | 31,738 | 33,319 18,520 | 33,992 5 276,904 
1925-26 "| 74,532 | 82,665 | 33,520 | 32,276 | 18,355 | 33,891 6 275,245 
1926-27 .. | 74,682 | 83,215 | 35,145 | 31,570 18,512 | 33,322 5 276,451 
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(ii) Varieties.and Yield. The varieties grown differ in various parts of the States, 
ranging from such fruits as the pineapple, paw-paw, mango, and guava of the tropics 
to the strawberry, the raspberry, and the currant of the colder parts of the temperate 
zone. ‘The principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, peach, pear, orange, plum, 
and apricot. In New South Wales, citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, etc.) occupy the leading 
position, although apples, peaches, plums, pears, cherries and bananas are extensively 
grown. In Queensland, the banana, the pineapple, the apple, the orange, the peach, the 
plum, and the coconut are the varieties most largely cultivated. In South Australia, in 
addition to the apple, orange, apricot, plum, peach, and pear, the almond and the olive 
are extensively grown. In Western Australia, the apple, orange, pear, plum, peach, 
apricot and fig are the chief varieties. In Tasmania, the apple occupies nearly four-fifths 
of the fruit growing area, but small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry, and gooseberry 
are extensively grown, while the balance of the area is taken up with the pear, apricot, 
plum, and cherry. The following table gives the acreage under the principal kinds of 
fruit, and the quantity and value of fruit produced. The acreages are exclusive of young 
trees not yet bearing. Although statistics of area are not collected annually in Victoria, 
the acreage under each class of fruit is estimated from data based on the triennial col- 
lection of the number of trees, subject to annual variations in the total area under 
orchards and fruit gardens :— 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—VARIETIES, YIELD, AND VALUE, 1926-27. 


| | | ] Fi 
2 | | Fed. 


Fruit. N:S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.) Cap. | Australia. 
| Ter. 
| 

Apples .. acres} 14/082 | 83,314 4,203 | 10,487} 9,898 | 26,338 
Ppl bushels | 407,868 | 543,106 | 113,810 | 361.712 | 901,464 2,000,000 Bb Prec 
£ | 252,370 | 230,820 | 63,425 | 180,067 | 581,256 |1,169.450 | 320 | 2'477-708 
Apricots .. acres| 2,101) 5,200 | 98} 3,563 729 | 1,570| .. | ' 18,961 
bushels | 188,016 | 440,423 | 2,188 | 253,035 | 45,487 | 437200 4 | 972,803 
£| 86,628 | 165,159) 1,185 |. 99,997) 27.262 | 137500 2| 393733 
Bananas .. acres 1,846 an 16,489 oe 10 = es 18,345 
‘bushels | 96,814 .. — |23066;096 ms 435 a .. | 2,168,345. 
£ | 69,920 a ,003 me 653 x -- | 780,576 
Cherries +. acres 3,344 1,566 12 762 an 68 : 5,752 
‘bushels | 52,232 | 29,817 287 | 16,359. x 1,950) “4 | 200,649 
. £{ 86135 | 29,817 182 | 17,995 es 920 5 | 185,054 
Lemons nas Te OUST PTS 209 482 562 a 6,273 
bushels | 289,734 | 181,154 | 19,158| 42,584 | 55,288 ; 4 537/918 
£| 118,320} 57,380} 5,428| 15,969| 927.354 : Ke 224;451 
Nectarines acres 8,481 12,357 | 1,903 2,835 1,065 7 : 26-711 
and bshls. | 604,616 | 934,597 | 87,628 | 172:445 | 65,029 3,630 | 16 | 1,867,961 
Peaches £| 379,488 | 396,521 | 99,441 | 69,203 | 46,620| 13400! 121 ’9o9’6s5. 
Nuts >. acres 607 | "565 - 1,640; ca pean Oe ee 
Ibs. | 97,272 | 115,123 | 606,368 ae : 818.763 
£| 3,960 | 4.820 ss 31,031 a - ; 39,811 
Oranges . .. acres| 28,576 6,351 3,899 4,931 8,259 : 47,016 
bushels {1,967,916 | 286,216 | 283,775 | 378,378 | 213/697 : 2) | s129°989 
£ |1,020,710 | 150,263 | 162,579 | 196,775 | 139/249 : .. | 1,669,576 

Pineapples .. acres 68 | iy ABS an vie aK we a3 
~ "dozen | 12,150 if 953,248 on Re ms 4s 965;398 
£'| 82240 em 314,770 ce a i Ri 318,610 
Pears’ .. acres| 4,604 | 11,566 261} 2,859| 1,129] 2.095). : 22,014 
bushels | 185,412 | 500,995 8,490 | 136,601 | 93,066 | 242:000 | “2 | 4 ae 
£| 91,829 | 175,348 f,625 | 49,996 | 41/998 | ~93’100 1 | “4477197 

Pluie .. acres| 6,564 | 5,406 | 11386 | 31138 961 670 18, 
bushels | 199,540 | 209,784 | 41,063 | 107,691 | 62,414 | 54,200] “'s| 67sec’ 
£| 112,898 | 61,082 | 20,195 | 42/070 | 37,448 | 14’000 Serres 
Small fruits .. acres 28 1,170 92 271 56 | 2.455 ee 
cwt.| 1,594 6.192 1,482 4,598 528 | 110,540] .. ts 
£| 8,530 | 16,922 | 11,058 | 10,586] 2,915] 169’950| °° O11 
Other fruits... acres} 1,476 | 3,605 2.408 1,107 848 eS eee aes 
£| 77,940 | 147,623 | 75,730 | 19/017 | 92,414 600 | <lobormas ene 

3 ‘ 


Total acres. 74,682 83,215 35,145 81,570 18,512 33,322 


j £ |2,306,968 |1,435,755 |1,349,621 | 732,586 | 926,469 [1,445,910 S43 a.noreos 
> > 


» ili) Relation to Population. The acreage of the orchards and 


ever : frui 
Australia in relation to population declined during the past five years. Peg arse a 
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figure for 1926-27 amounted to 0.045 acres per head, whilst the range amongst the 
States varied from 0.032 in New South Wales to 0.155 acres in Tasmania, Details for 
orchards and fruit gardens for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 are as follows :— 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—AREA PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 
Season, N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land . Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas N. Ter ae Aus- 
" cals | Wee ‘ < N. ; p. tralia 
Ter 

| 

Acres. Acres Acres. | Acres Acres Actes Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1922-23 .. | 34 54 37, | 64 66 | 158 4 49 
1923-24 .. 33 53 ove a 64 53 156 4. 48 
1924-25 .. | 33 52 38 _} 62 | 51 156 2 47 
1925296) 2. | 33 49 39 |. 59 49 156 2 46 
1926-27 oe | 32 49 40 56 49 155 a 45 


2. Imports and Exports of Fruit.—(i) General. A considerable export trade in 
both fresh and dried fruits is carried on by Australia with oversea countries. The import 
trade in fresh fruits declined heavily during the past five years, owing to the imposition 
of a Customs duty of 1d. per Ib. on imported bananas, which had hitherto been the chief 
item of fresh fruit imported into Australia. The imports of dried fruits at present 
consist mainly of dates from Iraq. The export trade in both fruits, however, 
has greatly expanded during the past quinquennium, the value of the shipments during 
1926-27 amounting to £2,454,726. Apples constitute the bulk of the fresh fruit exported, 
although the exports of citrus fruits and pears are fairly considerable, and experiments 
are being conducted in regard to the dispatch of other fruits. Shipments of raisins and 
currants have developed into large proportions since 1914-15, and are mainly responsible 
for the increase in the dried fruits exports. Other fruits in the dried state, notably 
apricots, are also receiving attention from overseas. 


(ii) Fresh Fruits. Information with regard to the Australian oversea trade in fresh 
fruits is given hereunder :— 


FRESH FRUITS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27,, 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. F ae —— + 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
lbs. £ ibase £ ibs. £ 
1922-23. B 2,390,600 28,103 |108,391,900 | 1,040,310 {106,001,300 | 1,012,207 
1923-24.. 3,473,300 47,343 | 78,927,000 870,260 | 75,453,700 $22,917 
1924-25.. 8,228,200 32,009 /|101,348,900 1,089,544 98,120,700 | 1,057,535 
1925-26.. 3,228,900 35,154 (149,673,100 | 1,553,651 146,444,200 | 1,51 8,497 
1926-27.. 5,086,906 56,932 | 75,776,600 805,573 | 70,689,700 748,641 
| ny E 


: The value of the exports. of apples in 1926-27 amounted to £624,040, and of 
citrus fruits to £80,548. tt 
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(iii) Dried Fruits. Particulars of oversea imports and exports of dried fruits for the 
last five years are as follows :— 


DRIED FRUITS (a).—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exporta. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Ibs. £ Ibs. £ Ibs. £ 

1922-23.. | 10,957,699 189,397 | 36,047,962 | 1,232,124 | 25,090,263 | 1,042,727 
1923-24.. | 11,091,289 167,366 | 43,581,329 | 1,243,272 | 32,490,040 | 1,075,906 
1924-25.. | 9,499,764 136,185 | 78,952,737 | 1,939,829 | 69.522,973 | 1,803,644 
1925-26.. | 11,787,309 141,922 | 55 428,846 | 1,463,417 | 43.641.537 | 1,321,495 
1926-27.. | 11,318,200 173,962 | 63,503,400 | 1,649,153 | 52,185,200 | 1,475,191 


(a) Including raisins and currants referred to under Vineyards, § 15, 4. 


(iv) Jams and Jellies. Jams and jellies were exported in large quantities during the 
war years, and in 1918-19 the record shipment of 79,277,560 lbs., valued at £1,847,970, 
was despatched from Australia. Since that year, however, the trade has been lost, the 
value of the exports in 1926-27 amounting to only £72,354. Particulars relative to 
imports and exports during each of the last five years are as follows :— 


JAMS AND JELLIES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Ibs. £ Ibs. £ Ibs. £ 
1922-93.. 151,572 «8,253 2,605,554 79,396 2,453,982 71,143 
1993-24... 138,219 7,597 2,680,047 85,062 2,541,828 77,465 
1924-25.. 226,253 19,810 2.470.431 74,464 2,244,178 63,654 
1925-26.. 190,302 8,813 2,665,243 82,447 2,474,941 73,434 
1926-27.. 357,838 15,004 2,422,988 72,354 2,065,150 57,350 


(v) Preserved Fruit. Details concerning the quantities and values of preserved 
fruit imported into Australia cannot readily be obtained, owing to the fact that in the 
Customs returns particulars concerning fruit and vegetables are in certain cases 
combined. The total value of fruit and vegetables preserved or partly preserved in 
liquid, or pulped, imported into Australia during 1926-27 was £248,830. Particulars in 
respect of exports are available, and the following shipments were sent overseas in 
1926-27 :—Apricots, 1,884,985 Ibs., £40,128; peaches, 6,990,295 Ibs., £167,582 ; pears, 
737,170 lbs., £16,782 ; pineapples, 7,573 lbs., £230; and other, 526,956 Ibs., £15,189 or 
a total shipment of £239,911. 


§ 17. Minor Crops. 


1. General.—In addition to the crops previously dealt with, there are many others 
which, owing either to their nature, or to the fact that their cultivation has advanced 
but little beyond the experimental stage, do not occupy so prominent a position. Some 
of the more important of these are included under the headings—Market Gardens, 
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Pumpkins and Melons, Nurseries, Grass Seed, Tobacco, and Millet. Cotton-growing has 
recently received considerable attention in the tropical] portions of Australia, and the 
prospects of establishing this industry on a large scale are very favourable. The total 
area in Australia during the season 1926-27, devoted to crops not dealt with in previous 
sections, was 111,124 acres, the major portion of which consisted of cotton and market 
gardens. 


2. Market Gardens.—Under this head are included all areas on which mixed 
vegetables are grown. Where considerable areas are devoted to the production of one 
vegetable, such for instance as the potato, the onion, the melon, the tomato, etc., the 
figures are usually not included with market gardens, but are shown either under some 
specific head, or under some general head as ‘‘ Other Root Crops,” or “ All Other 
Crops.” The area under market gardens during each of the last five seasons is given 
hereunder :— 


MARKET GARDENS.—AREA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N. Ter. bee ee: a, 
Acres, Aces. Acre?. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres, 
1922-93 .. | 7,743 | 14,108 | 1,838 | 1,438 | 2,698 540 * 18 | 28,383 
1923-24 .. | 8,626 | 16,212 | 1,719 | 1,448 | 2,259 478 aye 17 | 30.659 
1924-25 .. 8,824 | 14,620 1,619 1,577 2,913 576 ee 13 30,142 
1925 -26 .. 8,973 | 16,609 1,017 1,517 2,725 587 at 12 31,440 
1926-27 .. | 8,184 |17,751 | 1,096 | 1,320 2,872 599 ie 46 | 31,868 


3. Grass Seed.—The total area under this crop during 1926-27, exclusive of New 
South Wales, for which State complete figures as to area are not available, was 3,082 
acres, of which 879 acres were in Victoria, 672 acres in Tasmania, 630 acres in Queens- 
land, and 855 acres in South Australia. The total yield for 1926-27, including New South 
Wales, was 25,302 bushels, valued at £44,322. In addition to the areas planted above, 
34] acres were sown to canary seed in Queensland during 1926-27, and furnished a yield 
of 337 bushels, valued at £379. 


4. Tobacco,—Tobacco-growing has undergone marked fluctuations, although at 
one time it promised to occupy an important place amongst the agricultural industries 
of Australis. ‘Thus, as early as the season 1888-89, the area under this crop amounted 
to as much as 6,641 acres, of which 4,833 were in New South Wales, 1,685 in Victoria, 
and 123 in Queensland. This promise of importance was, however, not fulfilled, and 
after numerous fluctuations, in the course of which the Victorian area rose in 1895 
to over 2,000 acres, and that in Queensland to over 1,000 acres, the total area 
for the season 1920-21 had declined to 1,345 acres. Since that date the area has 
again fluctuated, but with an upward tendency, and in 1926-27 2,192 acres were 
planted, of which 881 were in New South Wales, 1,154 in Victoria, 125 in 
Queensland, 27 in South Australia, and 5 in Western Australia. Greater attention 
is now being paid to the proper treatment of the leaf, and flue-curing is becoming 
more general. In all the States in which its cultivation had been tried, the soil 
and climate appear to be very suitable for the growth of the plant, and the enormous 
importations of tobacco in its various forms into Australia furnish an indication of the 
extensive local market which exists for an article grown and prepared to meet the require- 
ments of consumers. The value of the net importations of tobacco into Australia during 
the year 1926-27 amounted to £2,483,612, comprising unmanufactured tobacco £2,018,153, 
cigars £1 12,155, cigarettes £370,811, and snuff £1,667. while manufactured tobacco revealed 
a balance in favour of exports amounting to 194,012. Important proposals for the 
development of the tobacco-growing industry in Australia have recently been formulated. 
The British-Australasian Tobacco Co. and the Commonwealth Government have entered 
into an agreement whereby the sum of £90,000 is to be spent to carry out exhaustive 
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tests to determine the capabilities of Australia to produce enough tobacco for her own 
requirements. The terms of the agreement are that over a first period of three years 
the company shall contribute a sum of £20,000 for investigation and field-testing, and 
that the Commonwealth and State Governments shall provide £10,000. If at the 
expiration of this period the work has progressed satisfactorily enough to warrant further 
expenditure, the company will contribute an additional £30,000, and the Governments 
£30,000 for expenditure over'a further period. A sum of £90,000 will thus be made avail- 
able as necessary, and of this sum the company is finding £50,000. The company has 
also consented to buy for the three seasons, 1927, 1928 and 1929, tobacco crops, 
properly graded, of lemon-coloured tobacco at 2s. 6d. a pound, bright mahogany at 2s. 
a pound, and dark mahogany at 1s. 6d. a pound, and has offered a bonus of 6d. per lb. 
for the purpose of stimulating the production of the first two varieties. An executive 
committee has been formed, and the Federal Director is now engaged in carrying out the 
investigations. 


5. Pumpkins and Melons.—The total area under this crop in Australia during 
1926-27 was 12,603 acres, of which 4,097 acres were in New South Wales, 1,590 acres 
in Victoria, 5,963 acres in Queensland, 643 acres in Western Australia, and 304 acres 
in South Australia. The production in all the States amounted to 38,014 tons. 


6. Hops.—Hop-growing in Australia is practically confined to Tasmania and some 
of the cooler districts of Victoria, the total area for the season 1926-27 being 1,571 acres, 
of which 1,374 acres were in Tasmania, 196 acres in Victoria, and 1 acre in South Aus- 
tralia. The Tasmanian area, though still small, has increased considerably during the 
past twenty years, the total for the season 1901-2 being only 599 acres. In Victoria the 
area, which in 1901-2 was 307 acres, dwindled to 71 acres in 1918-19, then rose to 312 
acres in 1925-26 and dropped to 196 in 1926-27. The cultivation of hops was much 
more extensive in Victoria some 40 years ago than at present, the area in 1883-84 being 
no less than 1,758 acres. During the year 1926-27 the imports of hops exceeded the 
exports by 96,786 Ibs., the excess value being £9,800. 


7. Flax.—For over twenty years flax has been grown intermittently in the 
Gippsland district of Victoria, and attempts have been made to introduce its cultivation 
into Tasmania and New South Wales, but without success. About the end of the 
year 1917 the shortage of flax fibre in the world had become acute, and endeavours were 
made by the Commonwealth Government to encourage the cultivation of flax. The acre- 
age in Victoria increased from 419 acres in 1917-18 to 1,611 acres in 1919-20, but the area 
had declined in 1926-27 to 388 acres. Flax products to the value of more than £1,500,000 
are annually imported into Australia, and, as it has been demonstrated that flax atey be 

‘grown to perfection here, good prospects exist for the ultimate establishment of a local 
industry. 


8. Millet,—Millet figures in the statistical records of three of the States. The total 
area devoted thereto in 1926-27 was 4,890 acres, of which 3,046 acres were in New South 
Wales, 1,493 in Victoria, and 351 in Queensland. The particulars here given relate to 


millet grown for grain and fibre, the quantity for green forage being dealt with in the 
section relating thereto. 


9. Nurseries.—In all the States fairly large areas are occupied i isi 
ut pied as nurseries for r 
plants, trees, etc. Statistics of the area under flowers, fruit trees, etc., are peer nice 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia. During 1926-27 
the areas in those States were 650, 815, 125, and 61 acres respectively. 6 
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10. Cotton.—The cultivation of cotton was begun in Queensland in 1860, and ten 
years later the area cropped had increased from fourteen to upwards of fourteen thousand 
acres. The re-appearance of American cotton in the European market on the conclusion 
of the Civil War gave a severe setback to the new industry, and the area declined 
continuously till 1888 when only 37 acres were planted. The industry was resuscitated 
soon after, and manufacturing was undertaken on two separate occasions at Ipswich, 
but operations were at no time very extensive, and low prices over a term of years 
checked development. Added interest was shown in the crop in 1903, and in 1913 the 
Queensland Government made an advance of 14d. per Ib. on seed cotton, and ginned it 
on owner’s account, the final return being equal to about 13d. per Ib. 


Rising prices for the staple enabled the Government to offer the substantial guarantee 
of 5$d. per Ib. for seed cotton of good quality for the three years ended 31st July, 1923, 
and as the result considerable activity was displayed in the industry, the area picked 
rising from 166 acres in 1920 to 50,186 in 1924. Government guarantees were continued 
until 1926, when the Commonwealth Government granted a bounty of 14d. per Ib. on the 
better grades, and 3d. on the lower grades of seed cotton grown in Australia. In addition 
to this direct assistance to the cotton-growing industry, the Government subsidized the 
cotton-manufacturing industry by granting a graduated bounty varying from id. to Is. | 
per lb. on all cotton yarn manufactured in Australia which contained 50 per cent. of 
home-grown cotton. The object of this policy is to foster-and establish the primary and 
secondary industries concurrently, thus creating a home market for the raw cotton 
produced. 


The area under cultivation and the yield in Queensland since the year 1919 are shown 
hereunder :— 


COTTON.—AREA AND YIELD, QUEENSLAND, 1919 TO 1928. 


Year. | Area,(a) Yield bet amclog sy 
ee ay eee e eee ee ee eee Es 
Acres, 
1919 72 27,470 
1920 166 57,065 
1921 1,944 940,126 
1922 =a Ar L i sha 8,716 | 3,956,635 
» 4923 A. He < Hit el 40,821 12,543,770 
1924 Be “is = oF 5 ‘50,186 |  16;416,1'70 
1925 a ee * ss “Sal 40,062 | 19,537,274 
1926 t, 5 aa 18,743 9,059,907 
1927 ot (c) | 7,054,951 
1928 (6) é | (c) | 12,175,000 
(a) Area harvested. (b) Estimated, (c) Not available. 


Consequent upon the lapse of the Government guarantees and the change over to 
the bounty system, a cotton pool was formed in Queensland under the Primary Products. 
Pools Act and a cotton board was elected to control the handling, financing, and marketing 
of all cotton grown in the State. The whole of the output in 1927 was sold to Australian 
spinners on the basis of import parity prices, the net return to growers, including the 
bounty, being 5d. per Ib. for top grade seed cotton. Owing to the curtailed demand by 
Australian manufacturers, the bulk of the 1928 output will have to be disposed of in the 
Liverpool market. 


11. Coffee.—Queensland is the only State in which coffee-growing has been 
extensively tried, but the results have not been satisfactory. The area under crop 
reached its highest point in the season 1901-2 with 547 acres. In subsequent seasons 
the area fluctuated somewhat, but on the whole with a downward tendency, and in 
1926-27 only 19 acres were recorded, with a yield of 8,798 Ibs. 


12. Other Crops—Amongst miscellaneous small crops grown in the several States 
may be mentioned tomatoes, rhubarb, artichokes, arrowroot, chicory, and flowers. 


§ 18. Bounties. 
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1. General.—The Bounties Acts and Amendments passed by the Federal Parliament 
with the object of encouraging the manufacture and production of certain articles in 
Australia, include among the items on which bonuses were payable since 1923-24 the 
following agricultural products :—Cotton, wine and canned fruits. In the table hereunder 
are shown the amounts which have been paid in respect of all bounties in operation during 
the years 1923-24 to 1927-28 :— 


BOUNTIES.—AMOUNTS PAID, 1923-24 TO 1927-28. 


Amount Paid. 


Articles on which Bounty was | Rate of Bounty Berd! t 
Paid. Payable. Bounty ] 
* | 1923-24.) 1924-25.| 1925-26.| 1926-27 | 1927-28. 
| 
| = £ £ £ £ 
Shale Oil Bounties Act— 
Orude Shale Oil, as prescribed, 
pee in Australia from 
ned Kerosene Shale 34d. per gal., up to) 8lat Aug., 
: 8,500,000 gals. 1929 .. 335 705 428 
. ga 
8,600,000 “te 
5,000,000 gals. 
lid. per gal., 
6,000,000 to 
8,000, 900 gals. 
1}d, each addi- 
tional gal. 
Iron and Steel Products Bounty 
Featiag Wire) Manufactured | ( £2 128 
encing W anufacture . per ton 58,487 | 71,948 | 97,387 | 98,389 | 104,485 
Galvanized | from Materials} | £2 12s. a) 39,758 | 44, ; % 
wisheet ~ ‘ produced and di n ( 545 | 49,221 | 67,915 | 65,128 
etting (manufacture 8s. = 64,768 
Traction En- | in Australia According to : ach inte aR terete 
gines capacity, £40 . 
—£90 per 
tractor 1,420 500 270 250 140 
Sulphur Bounty Act— | 
Sulphur from Australian 
Pyrites and other Sulphide 
Ores or Concentrates . | £2 58. per ton .. 9,382 | 47,140 | 88,549 | $4,339 57,377 
Meat Export Bounties Act— 
Standard and Canned Beef | Standard beef, jd. 
slaughtered and exported per lb. a 
within prescribed dates .. Canned beef, }d. .: 136,900 | 1,039 . — oe 
per Ib. mie 
Rx Ho - 2 eis Cattle ‘ oe Live peter: 10s. 
slaughter during prescribe rT head es 
Seripd % si pe 3,632 3,991 910 . on 
Wine Export Bounty Act— 
Fortified Wine, containing not 
less than 834 per centum of 
proof spirit, exported from 
the Commonwealth from Ist 
Sento gitee to 31st i 
ugus' b «a .. | 43. per gallon to i . 
Bist August, 28,417 | 217109 | 442,410 | 482,843 
1927 
1s. Od. per gallon 
from ist Sep- 
tember, 1927, 
to 3ist August, 
1930 


(a) Amount of bounty raised to £3 12s. per ton from Ist January, 1928, 


. 
7 
i 
| 
. 
. 
’ 
7 
| 


— 
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BOUNTIES.—AMOUNTS PAID, 1923-24 TO 1927-28—continued. 


~— = 
t Bate st | Amount Paid. 
Articles on which Bounty was Rate of Bounty fe) 
Paid. Payable. se th OM ae Fine Ra he as ae 
Ounty. | 1923-24.| 1924-95.) 1925-26.) 1926-27,| 1927-28. 
Canned Fruit Bounty Act— | £ £ £ £ 7 
Apricots, Peaches, Pears, and 
Pineapples canned within | 
prescribed dates : 9d. to Is. per | 
dozen tins each 
eontaining 30 
ozs. net a6 i 
Such canned fruit exported 
from the Commonwealth 
during prescribed period .. | 1s. to 1s. 9d. per 63,477 | 64,752 | 10,963 eA 4,731 
dozen tins, each 
containing 30 
ozs. net 3 = 
Cotton Bounty Act— 
Seed Cotton grown in Aus- 
tralia and delivered and 
graded as prescribed +. | 1$d.perlb. higher | 15th Aug., sts 35 ar 7,038 81,454 
grades 1931 
2d. per lb, lower 
grades 
Cotton Yarn manufactured 
in Australia ae -. | $d. to 12d. per Ae es ac ae 30,002 24,846 
Ib, according 
to count 
Papua and New Guinea Boun- 
ties Act— 
Cocoa and coffee beans (a) 
produced in these Terri- 
tories imported into the 
Commonwealth for home 
consumption .. -. | 1jd.perlb. .. | 31st Dec., 
1936 
Total = ca a A = 372,824 | 353,007 | 509,545 | 771,347 | 895,499 


(a) Other goods are scheduled in this Act, but no importations of them were made. 


§ 19. Fertilizers. 


1. General.—In the early days of settlement in Australia, scientific cultivation was 
practically neglected. Farmers were neither under the necessity nor were they aware of 
the value of supplying the proper constituents to the soil for each class of crop. The 
widely divergent character of the soils, their degeneration by repeated cropping, the 
limitations of climatic conditions, and the difficulties of following any desired order of 
rotation of crops, all rendered it essential to give attention to artificial manuring. The 
introduction of the modern seed-drill acting also as a fertilizer-distributor has greatly 
facilitated the use of artificial manures, and much land formerly regarded as useless for 
cultivation has now been made productive. There is reason to believe that this feature 
will be even more strikingly characteristic in the future, 


2. Fertilizers Acts.—In order to protect the interests of users of artificial manures, 
legislation has been passed in each of the States, regulating the sale and preventing the 
adulteration of fertilizers. A list of these Acts and their main features will be found in 


Year Book No. 12 (page 378). 


3. Imports. —The local production of artificial manures has greatly increased in recent 
years, and the home requirements of prepared fertilizers can now be supplied by Australian 
manufacturers. Imports of fertilizers are also expanding, but the bulk of the inward 
shipments consists of rock phosphates, which form the raw material for the home manu- 
factured superphosphate, a fertilizer which has proved eminently suitable for the growing 
of cereals in Australian soils. During 1926-27, the value of rock phosphates imported 
represented more than 88 per cent. of the total importation of fertilizers. Naura and 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony in equal proportions supplied practically the whole 
of the shipments. Sodium nitrate is wholly obtained from Chile. 
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The imports of artificial manures during the last five years are given in the following 
table. Although considerable quantities of manufactured superphosphates were annually 
imported up till 1914-15, the importations of this fertilizer have now practically 


ceased :— 


FERTILIZERS.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


— — 


| 


| 
| j 
Fertilizer. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. ) 1925-26. 1926-27. 

1 
Bonedust x .. ew. AE 542 ess ae 100 
= ar fs es 7 164 ae =< 58 
Guano .. x ..- cwt. | 857,411 | 821,938 | 893.478 1,829 20,826 
sf ae a: + £ 97,526 90,415 | 98,515 pe va 

hosphates ~. wt. 1,007 1,270 1,200 3 3 

hate 7. ae £ 660 806 785 517 573 
Rock Phosphates .. ewt. |3,390,089 |4,697,574 5,751,583 6,463,733 {10,171,652 
a *5 = £ | 516,059 | 678,446 | 739,588 | 799,273 | 1,109,414 
Soda Nitrate re .. Gwt. | 143,274 74,990 | 182,846 | 187,284 160,567 
Ff ie ae 3 96,083 45,358 | 104,729 | 105,384 60,951 
Other .. Se .. ewt. | 175,778 | 138,897 | 186,209 | 172,993 187,773 
es aS £ 80,720 74,403 79,616 80,900 87,281 


Total ae .. ewt. |4,567,559 [5,735,211 |7,015,316 |6,826,874 /10,482,119 
£ | 791,048 ) 889,592 | 1,023,233 | 987,135 | 1,259,515. 


} 


4. Exports.—The subjoined table shows the exports of artificial manures for the 
years 1922-23 to 1926-27. Practically the whole of these fertilizers are manufactured 
locally, and are shipped mainly to New Zealand, Japan, Java, and the Pacific 
Islands :— 


FERTILIZERS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


} 


Fertilizer, 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-26. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Bonedust or «. owt, 54,385 49,966 13,942 10,012 2,668 
3 ae os £ 24,400 22,827 6,079 3,664 1,220 
Superphosphates ee owt. | 73 22 67 149 21 
re ns ¥* £ 35 | 7 18 49 18 
Rock phosphates -. cwt. : 20 an 62 200 
oe xine we £ i 10 a 24 58 
Soda nitrate nS .« Owe, 600 405 2,529 © 1,445 398 
a # on ae £ 715 315 1,851 1,241 311 
Ammonia sulphate a CW. 68,799 93,157 | 111,594 | 141,866 99928 
43 es ze £ 58,571 69,491 73,665 88,745 61,478 
Other .. ue oe omits 34,323 31,431 45,098 | 124,263 | 39,718 
RY * 2 SY ME 15,816 11,824 13,916 | 47,011 16,237 

‘ f | 
Total ate -. @wt. | 158,180 | 175,001 | 173,220 | 277,797 1423933 
£ 99,537 | 103,974 | 95,529 | 140,734 79,322 


| 
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5. Statistics of Use of Fertilizers.—Statistics regarding the use of manures are 
collected in all the States, and the partioulars for 1926-27 are as follows :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN EACH STATE, 1926-27. 


| Area Manured. | Manure Used. 
1 | 
} 
State or Territory | Total Area | 
; 4 ; of Crops. | Percentage on Natural 
| Aggregate, Total Area (Stable Artificial. 


of Crops. Yard, etc.). 


> | ate lh? a ee L = 


New South; Wales 4,593,847 | 2,892,074 62.96 197,898 94,003 


| Acres. | Acres. % Loads. Tons. 
| 
} 
| 


Victoria 4,735,173 | 4,601,239 97.17 142,334 | 214,234 
Queensland .. .. | 941,783 67,844. 7.20 63,195 19,019 
South Australia .. | 3,883,920 | 3,542,466 | 91.21 | 74,119 | 146,910 
Western Australia Si 3,324,523 | a@3,431,427 698.64 | 70,320 | 4145,795 
Tasmania .. fy 289,364 233,885 80.83"! |) 14,1839") 27,633 
Northern Territory .. 440 50 db. 36aue] Rs 10 
Fed. Cap. Territory .. 3,449 | 1,513 | 43.87 | 6 907 
: y | 
Total .. .. | 17,772,499 | 14,770,498 | 83.11 | 562,055 | 642,511 


| | | 
(a) Includes area under ea grasses and manure used.——{) Previous year’s figure, 
Similar particulars in respect of Australia as.a whole during the past five years are 
as shown below :— 
FERTILIZERS USED IN AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
| 
went. | caret Percentage on Natural 
| Aggregate. Total Area (Stable Artificial. 
of Crops. Yard, etc.). 
Acres. Acres. % Loads. Tons. 

1922-23 ta ele 16,543,555 | 12,131,831 ie. oo 616,804 463,673 
1923-24 Ae oe 16,531,186 | 12,084,583 73.10 590,900 488,601 
1924-25 sir <3 17,278,191 | 13,031,329 75.14 534,702 529,027 
1925-26 ot, he 16,793,578 | 13,387,111 78,98 625,099 576,786 
1926-27 ots .. | 17,772,499 | 14,770,498 83.11 562,055 642,511 


The percentage of the area manured on the total area cultivated has advanced from 
73.33 to 83.11 during the past five years, while the use of artificial manures has increased 
by more than 178,000 tons during the same period. 

6. Local Production of Fertilizers.—Statistics relative to the local production of 
fertilizers are incomplete, and detailed returns for fertilizer factories other than bone 
mills are not available. The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of artificial 
manures in Australia at latest available date was 104, made up as follows :—New South 
Wales, 20; Victoria, 30; Queensland, 24; South Australia, 11 ; Western Australia, 11; 
and Tasmania, 8. The production of superphosphates in Australia during 1926-27 
amounted to 731,454 tons, the largest: producing States being Victoria and Western 


Australia. 
§ 20. Ensilage. 


1. Government Assistance in Production—The Government of Victoria, recognizing 
that defective methods of making ensilage were often adopted, has for some years been 
making special efforts to educate the farming community by lectures, the issue of bulletins, 
ete. ‘The Government also undertakes the erection of different types of silos on very 
liberal terms, repayment extending over a series of years. Experts erect the silos and 
give practical lessons in regard to cutting and packing the silage. The New South Wales 
Government also gives advice in the ‘‘ Agricultural Gazette,” and issues special bulletins 
dealing with the subject, while silos have been erected at the various experimental farms. 
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2. Quantity Made,—Particulars concerning the number of holdings on which ensilage 
was made, and the quantity made during the seasons 1922-23 to 1926-27, are given in 
the following table :— : 

ENSILAGE MADE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27, 
g re) 2 © A 2 g& ° S ° 
State or Territory, 2 tO eo a. gs an 2 Es r s & Y 
3 as 3 3 3 = = 3 | z 3 = 3 3 
o| as | g| es ||] 65 )8] 68] 81 &s 
(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
o.| Tons. | No. | Tons. No.| Tons. | No. ers z oO. oo 
th Wales aa | 16 12,191 | 152 | 19,292 | 269 35,145 | 241 30,457 07 48,71 
Visto fa ++ | 103 5,674 61 3,649 | 106 6,667 | 113 6,092 94 6 132 
Queensland .. os 65 5,300 71 4,833 | 104 8,195 67 4,654 50 4,728 
South Australia (a 26 2,595 24 2,838 20 2,067 28 2,857 23 2,405 
Western Australia ee 12 331 20 1,596 29 2,287 43 3,325 72 5,642 
Tasmania ais aie 12 437 9 372 10 301 3 170 8 488 
Northern Territory ct xe ~< oe we 1 5 1 a ‘ 
Total -. | 334 | 26,528 | 337 | 32,580 | 539 54,667 | 496 | 47,560 | €54 68,113 


(a) No, of holdings on which ensilage was made. 


Following the drought of 1902-3 greater attention was paid to the making of ensilage, 
and during the four seasons ended 1909-10 there was an increase both in the number of 
holdings on which ensilage was made and in the quantity produced. The following five 
seasons, however, showed a falling-off, but the reduction was due to the fact that stocks 
had not been drawn upon to any great extent during the previous seasons. The accumu- 
lated stocks proved of great value during the 1914 drought, though far below what would 
have been the case if more attention had been paid to production during the previous 
years when there was a surplus of green forage. The quantities made since that date 
have fluctuated considerably, with the output in 1926-27, viz., 68,113 tons, the highest 
for the period. 


§ 21. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


1. General.—In most of the States agricultural colleges and experimental farms have 
been established with a view to the promotion of more scientific methods in agriculture, 
stock-breeding and dairying. In the colleges, and on some of the farms, provision is made 
for the accommodation of pupils to whom both practical and theoretical instruction 
is given by experts in various branches of agriculture. Analyses of soils and fertilizers 
are made, manures are tested, and elementary veterinary science, etc., are taught, while 
general experimental work is carried on with cereal and other crops, not merely for the 
purpose of showing that it is practicable to produce certain crops in a given place, but 
also to show how it is possible to make farming pay in the locality. Opportunities 
are afforded for practice in general agricultural work, and instruction is given in the 
conservation of fodder; in cheese and butter making ; in the management, breeding, and 
preparation for the market of live stock; in the eradication of pests and weeds; and in 
carpentering, blacksmithing, and other trades, 

Travelling expert lecturers visit the various agricultural and dairying centres, and 
there is a wide distribution of periodical agricultural gazettes and bulletins. 


2. Particulars of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms,—In previous 
issues of this volume detailed information was given regarding agricultural colleges, 


experimental farms, and agricultural education generally, See Year Book No. 11, 
pp. 393-5. 


3. Particulars respecting Agricultural and Stock Departments.—A synopsis of the 
activities and operations of the’Agricultural and Stock Departments of the several States 
on 30th June, 1920, will be found in Year Book No. 14, pages 1180 to 1191. 
features of organization are set out under their respective headings as regards staff, expen- 
diture, work undertaken in agricultural colleges, technical schools, experimental farms, 
and orchards and vineyards. The subject of lectures and other forms of agricultura} 
instruction by experts is dealt with, as well as such matters as the distribution of plante, 


and the special steps taken to disseminate information amongst agriculturists, and to 
fevilitate the marketing of products, 


The main 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


FARMYARD, DAIRY, AND BEE PRODUCTS. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—The introduction of cattle into Australia, and the early history of the 
dairying industry are referred to in some detail in earlier issues of this work (see Official 
Year Book No. 6, p. 430). It may here be noted that the original stock has been crossed 
witb specially imported stud cattle, while further judicious crossing of strains has resulted 
in an increased and improved milk supply. In Australia, dairy cattle thrive in the open 
throughout the year, local climatic conditions demanding no protection other than tree 
plantations for shelter, and rugging in the coldest weather, Indigenous and imported 
grasses furnish food during the greater part of the year, and winter fodder, when necessary, 
is given to the cattle in the fields, With the adoption of scientific methods in the 
treatment of animals and pasturages and in the processes of manufacture, coupled with 
effective State supervision, the dairying industry has shown rapid expansion, 


2. Officlal Supervision of Industry.—Dairy experts, under the supervision of the 
various State Agricultural Departments, give instruction in approved methods of pro- 
duction, and inspect animals, buildings, and marketable produce. A high standard of 
cleanliness, both of personnel and matériel, prevails. Financial assistance of a temporary 
nature is also given, advances made being generally repaid with promptitude. 


The export trade is regulated by the terms of the Commonwealth Commerce Act 
1905 and regulations thereunder. The provisions of this Act are set out in detail in 
Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 431-2. It will be sufficient to note here that the true trade 
description, &c., must be marked on all produce intended for export, while official 
inspection ensures the maintenance of purity and quality. Upon request of the exporter 
the goods are certificated by the inspector. 


3. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not now, as formerly, wholly confined to farmers, 
since many graziers in a large way of business have lately given it their attention. In 
non-coastal regions it is generally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep- 
raising, sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. 
Local wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the metropolis well-equipped 
factories have been established. 


4, Ractory System.—Cream separation and butter-making are often carried on 
together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter factories, 
supplied by numerous separating establishments or “ creameries,” has resulted in a 
considerable reduction in the cost of manufacture, since improved appliances such as 
refrigerators may be profitably worked at the larger establishments. The product is also 
of a more uniform quality. The number of farmers who adhere to hand processes is 
rapidly diminishing. Formerly the average quantity of milk used per pound of hand-made 
butter was about 3 gallons, but separator butter requires only 2} gallons. 
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5. Butter and Cheese Factories —The factories in Australia for the manufacture 
of butter, cheese, and condensed milk numbered 579 in 1926-27. These were distributed 
in the various States as follows:—New South Wales, 167; Victoria, 182; Queensland, 
125; South Australia, 58; Western Australia, 11; and Tasmania, 36. 


§ 2. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products. 


1. Dairy Herds,—The dairy herds of Australia were severely depleted during the 
drought of 1914-15, when the number was reduced to 1,684,393. Following that year 
substantial increases have taken place, and the number recorded in 1926 represents a 
gain of nearly 600,000 in the past decade. In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania the proportion of diary cattle on all cattle is high. In Queensland, the 
Northern Territory, and Western Australia there is a greatly preponderating number of 
other cattle, dairying not being firmly established in the tropical regions of the Continent. 
In Southern Queensland, however, the industry has developed remarkably during the past. 
decennium, and the progress attained in that area has been largely responsible for the 
Australian increases since 1916. The returns for 1926 include for the first time heifers 
intended for milking and being within three months of calving. Details were not collected 
for Victoria and Tasmania, but the total of such heifers in the other States amounted to 
121,060. 


CATTLE AND DAIRY CATTLE.—NUMBER, 1922 TO 1926. 


| 
' | | 
State. | 1922. | 1993. 1924. 1925. 1928. 

| a a 

| j | 
{All Cattle .. | 3,244,905 | 2,932,487 | 2,871,196 | 2,931,818) 2,813,144 
New South Wales “+ \ Dairy Cows -. | ’796,957 | °784/824 834,557 me 885,238 
oa All Cattle <. | 1,785,660 | 1,591,367 | 1,605,554 | 1,513,787| 1,435,761 
i a ‘+ \ Dairy Cows .. | “’794;898 | "738,149 | "760/207 | 727.940} 673/089 
oe IA All Cattle .. | 6,955,463 | 6,396,514 | 6,454,653 | 6,436.645| 5,464,845 
. + (Dairy Cows .. | "563,683 | “512/520 | ‘s84,886 | "551,426 “611/227 
. attle 2. | 425,811 | 413,272 | 400,423 | 373.597) $40,007 
South Australia + \Dairy Cows .. | 185,450 | 186,438 | 133,619 | 127,670| 1 7,202 
attle .. | 939,596 | 953/764 | 891,564 | 835.911; 827°303 
Western Australia Dairy Cows .. | 58,387! 61,882 60,882 | 63,008! 69.627 
meee All Cattle :. | 218%197 | 2207351 | 2957740 | 212'873) 218 °119 
a os ened trea oot ae ere | 70,073 Pome: 67,457 
Cattle .. | 760,766 | 843,718 | 855,285 70,342} 863.597 

Northern Territory - Dairy Cows oa (a) | (a) | (a) (a) (a) 

; : Cattle .. 6,275 6,085 | 5,058 5,312) "5,509 
Federal Capital Territory erste Cows .. 443 375 | 413 | 646 815. 
aati {au Cattle .. |14,886,673 13,357,508 |13,309,473 | 13,279,785|11,963,278 
“* (Dairy Cows .. | 2,419,809 | 2)304;644 | 21444,637 | 2'382,002| 27434745 


(a) Not available. 


2. Milk.—The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow varies greatly with 
breed, locality and season, reaching as high as 1,000 gallons, but averaging for the whole 
of Australia for all dairy cows and for all seasons prior to 1916 considerably under 300 
gallons per annum. Of late years an improvement in the grade of dairy cattle has taken 
place, and the 300 gallon mark has been exceeded on each of the last three seasons, the 
yield of 363 gallons in 1924 constituting a record. The best yields over a series 
of years appear to be in Victoria, South Australia and New South Wales, while 
Queensland and Tasmania in normal years are above Western Australia, In the following 
table the annual average yields per cow for the last five years are based on the number 
of dairy cows which were in milk during any part of the year. The average given is 
considerably below that for cows which were yielding during the greater part of the 
year. The highest averages were, of course, obtained in those States which have most 
extensively adopted scientific methods of dairying, such as systematic breeding, culling 
of herds, milk testing, etc. : 
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MILK PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926-27. 


: | : Fed. , 
Heading. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S, Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Cap. ad 
Ter. 


1922— 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No.| 806,268 | 757,186 | 558,945 | 133,252 | 56,108 | 69,293 | 428 | 2,381,480 
Production 1,000 gals.| 226,864 | 249/322 | 134’032 | 42,054 | 11,932 | 21,000} 106 | 685,310 

eae per cow ..gals. 281 329 240 316 213 303 | 248 288 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No.| 790,890 | 766,524 | 538,106 | 135,944 | 60,110 | 70,244 | 409 | 2,362,227 
Production 1,000 gals.) 225,395 | 260,953 | 104,204 | 47,621 | 13,048 | 21,200) 111 | 672,532 

ee per cow ..gals. 285 340 194 350 217 802 271 235 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No.| 809,691 | 749,178 | 548,707 | 135,029 | 61,357 | 70,285 | 394 | 2,374,641 
poanenen 1,000 gals. | ame — 170,074 | 45,426 | 13,363 | 21,840 | 116] 862,304 

er. per cow ..gals. 9 310 336 218 811 294 

1925-26—(c) | ; ae 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No.| 837,744 | 744,074 | 568,156 | 130,644 | 61,945 | 70,227 | 530 2,418,320 
Production 1,000 gals.| 289,861 | 255,120 | 153,386 | 41,386 | 14,823 | 18,684 | 199 | 773,459 
Aver. per cow ..gals. | 346 270 317 239 266 | 375 320 

1926-27 (e) 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No.| 837,373 | 700,515 | 563,472 | 123,066 | 63,768 | 68,920 | 730 2,347,844 
Production 1,000 gals. | 277,917 | 258,437 | 186,416 | 40,434 | 15,553 ; 21,009 | 198 | 749,964 
Aver. per cow .. gals. 332 369 246 329 244 305 271 319 


(a) Mean for the year. (b) Exclusive of Northern Territory. (c) Year ended 30th June. 
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3. Butter and Cheese.—Although the quantity of dairy production is largely affected 
by the nature of the seasons, an important advance in the output of butter has taken 
place in the past decade. During that period the average annual production increased 
from 180,000,000 Ib. for the quinquennium 1912-1916, to 260,000,000 Ib. for the latest five 
years under review. Victoria was responsible for the largest share of the increased butter 
output in Australia, being pressed closely by Queensland, where marked development 
has taken place during recent years, while an important contribution to the general 
progress was also made by New South Wales. The maximum output of butter in Australia 
was recorded in 1924, when, as the result of a specially favourable season, 313,952,291 Ib. 
were manufactured. 

The manufacture of cheese is also largely dependent upon seasonal conditions. The 
average for the last decennium is, however, much greater than that for the previous one. 
The production in 1921 of 32,653,003 Ib. is the highest yet recorded, followed very 
closely by the 31,442,292 lb. returned for 1924. Owing to less favourable conditions, the 
production in 1926-27 fell to 26,679,197 lb. 

The development in dairy production since 1896, and in the exports of butter from 
1901 onwards are shown in the graphs on page 658, Particulars for the past five years are 
as follows :— 

BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Burvrer. 

a 105 50% ot 100'958,880| 96 393,624 

South Wales... .. | a73,705,349 | 72,666,613 |a117,195,871 , 95,832, 
Viotoria Le "* | @84,355,940 | a86,888,725 |a100,849,382 81,747,291] 81,995,815 
Queensland .. +4 “* | "53;785,599 | 40,659,634 | a70,406,492 63,001,073] 51,402,683 
South Australia 4 “* | @14,646,632 | @17,244,389 | 416,066,694 13,882,850} 13,416,904 
Western Australia... as 2,766,533 3,005,491 2,962,630 2,591,818] © 3,829,728 
Tasmania. .. re 24 5,716,708 | a6,183,521 | 46,455,746 5,122,992] 6,032,597 
Federal Capital Territory ap 18,248 17,480 15,476 14,322 20,758 
Australia .. _. | 234,996,009 } 226,665,853 | $13,952,291 | 273,313,685} 252,531,059 

CHEESE. 

198 ot 705,59 6,462,585] 6 735,960 

w South Wales .. .. | @5,198,905 | @5,912,656 | a7,705,596 1462 ,735,8 
Victoria k. x. ** | a3’7543060 | 47,216,936 | 46,193,135 5,279,009] 5,997,648 
Queensiand .. sie 10,560,316 7,221,355 | a12,643,863 12,580,942} 9,260,043 
South Australia. = . @3,261,565 | 43,679,552 | 3,743,628 8,636,278] 3,708,730 
Western Australia -. a 212 4,365 4,055 3,818 5,172 
Tasmania .-. i oe 934,601 | a1,345,661 | 1,152,015 836,73 ' 971,644 
Australia & RA 23,710,559 | 25,380,525 | 31,442,292] 28,799,320 26,679,197 


(a) For year ended 30th June of year following. 
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4. Concentrated Milk.—‘‘ Condensed ” or “‘ concentrated ” milk represents milk the 
bulk of which is reduced by evaporation. The industry is of comparatively recent growth, 
the quantity of milk treated in 1901 being negligible, but production increased annually 
until in 1911 the output nearly doubled that of the previous year. Thenceforward rapid 
progress was made, the greatest development taking place in Victoria, where the industry 
is most largely established. There is still an import of milk, but the exports in each year 
far outweigh the quantity imported. No condensed or concentrated milk is made in 
South Australia, Western Australia, orjTasmania. In New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland the returns for the last five years were as follows :— 


A A A mes 


CONDENSED, CONCENTRATED, OR POWDERED MILK MADE, 1922 TO 1926-27. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland. | Australia. 
Ib. Ib. | Ib. Ib. 
1922. .. ays Bee a3,544,565 | a38,314,260 | 9,601,914 | 51,460,739 
1923... A ae a7,158,537 | a249,099,632 8,131,648 | 64,389,817 
1924-25 ce ae 5,804,191 45,693,120 . 10,511,919 62,009,230 
1925-26 se ne 5,745,454 43,646,852 8,831,623 | 58,223,929 
1926-27 ee ae b 48,186,040 b c59,180,891 
(a) For year ended 30th June of year following. (6) Not available for publication. 


(c) Including New South Wales and Queensland, 


- 6, Oversea Trade in Butter, Cheese, and Milk.—The following tables give the imports, 
exports, and net exports of butter, cheese, and milk. In each of the five years dealt with 
the exports of butter, cheese, and condensed milk exceeded the imports. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND MILK, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Products. | 1922-28, | 1923-24. | 1924-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27, 
Imports. 
Batter... = a Ib. | 2,955,984 | 2,868,102 19,717 | 2,991,243 | 7,160,864 
a GA eS is £ 237,149 191,828 1,340 246,703 519,672 
Gheese 5, ss Ib. 499,125 | 1,422,148 856,717 | 1,487,023 | 1,789.766 
A res a x £ 27,345 71,879 $7,448 111,827 133,600 
wiik’—concentrated and preserved(a)Ib. 417,054 873,866 367,073 348,178 647,122 
e o ee a £ 28,371 26,652 $2,359 20,398 34,115 
Exports. 
Butter... 4 =e Ib. | 79,571,151 | 65,984,020 145,281,326 | 97,899,824 | 76,767,844 
a ae a re £| 6,133,864 | 4,919,664 | 10,006,081 | 7,006,830 | 5,465,347 
Cheese... < BA Ib. | 5,454,466 | 3,831,269 | 10,897,802 | 6,884,347 | 8,663/175 


i» ea a AG £ 231,907 142,820 365,764 271,978 133,266 
Milk—ooncentrated and preserved(a)Ib. 21,234,027 | 17,765,480 | 29,172.996 | 25,908,328 17,759,929 
a as 7 £} 1,828,762 1,080,088 | 1,694,634 | 1,476,422 1,081,256 


Ner Exports.(b) 


Batter... st, Hi Ib. | 76,616,217 | 68,615,918 |145,261,609 | 94,908,581 | 69,606.98 i 
” és i Ss £ | 5 896,715 | 4,727,836 | 10,004,741 | 6,760,127 rere ; 
Cheese. Ma iG Ib, | 4,955,341 | 2,409,121 | 10,040,675 | 5,397,324 | 178731409 . 
g ee At & £ 04,562 71,441 328,316 | 160,146 —'334 j 
Milk—ooncentrated andpreserved(a)Ilb. | 20,816,973 17,391,614 | 28,805,923 | 25,560,150 | 17,112,807 . 
is i . x £ | 1,800,391 | 1,053,486 | 1,662,275 | 1,456,024 | 1/047/141 : 


Norr.—The minus sign (-) indicates net imports. 
(@ ‘See definition above. (6) Excess of exports over imports. 


a 
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6. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—TIbe total production of butter and 
cheese, with the subtraction or addition of the net export or import for the corresponding 
period gives approximately the quantity available for consumption in Australia. The 
figures for the past five years are as follows :— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION, 1922 TO 1926-27. 


P } 
Products. lqeLoEs: | 1998. | 1924. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Ib. Ib. | Ib, Ib. Ib. 
Butter .. Total .. 5 .. | 158,379,792] 163,049,935] 168,690,682| 178,405,104| 182,924,079 
» ++ Per head of population .. 28.12 28.36 28.72 29.7 29.94 
Cheese .. Total .. za .. | 18,755,218) 22,971,404) 21,401,617; 23,401,996) 24,805,788 
», ++ Per head of population .. | args saat 4.00 | 3.64 | 3.91 4.06 
\ 


| 


The quantity available for consumption in 1926-27 averaged 30 Ib. of butter and 
4 lb. of cheese, or a total of 34 lb. per head of population, an amount probably 
unsurpassed anywhere. The consumption of butter and cheese in the United Kingdom 
in normal times is given as about 224 1b. per head per annum. 


§ 3. Pigs and Pig Products. 
1. Pigs.—The number of pigs in Australia from 1922 to 1926 is shown below :— 


PIGS.—NUMBER, 1922 TO 1926. 


State, 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

New South Wales (@) ae 340,579 322,762 339,378 382,331 332,827 
Victoria ot os 294,962 259,795 288,509 339,601 284,271 
Queensland ve ae 160,617 132,243 156,163 199,598 183,662 
South Australia .. ». |(a) 75,520 |(a) 73,414 | 80,988 | 90,794 79,108 
Western Australia at 67,561 61,478 66,375 74,316 69,798 
Tasmania At: ae 46,056 47,101 47,305 41,009 38,906 
Northern Territor ee 361 647 1,000 382 343 
Federal Cap. Territory (a) 274 434 291 343 94 
Australia .. es 985,930 897,874 980,009 | 1,128,374 989,009 


(a) As on 30th June of year following. 


For many years the number of pigs in Australia has fluctuated considerably. There 
was @ heavy falling off in 1915, followed by substantial increases during the next two 
years, the number in 1917, viz., 1,169,365, being the highest recorded in Australia, From 
1917 onwards the numbers declined for a time, but during the past five years they have 
remained fairly constart at about one million. The number of pigs per head of population, 
and the number per square mile, will be found in the tables of live stock, page 636. 


2. Bacon and Ham.—(i) Production. The production of bacon and ham is 
increasing fairly rapidly, the averages for the past three quinquennia being 51,000,000, 
60,000,000, and 69,000,000 Ib. respectively. No increase in the volume of exports has 
taken place, the extra production being rieeded to supply the local demand, which is 
expanding with the population and the increasing consumption per head. 
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BACON AND HAM.—PRODUCTION, 1922 TO £926-27. 


| 


F 
State. 1922. | 1923. ' 1924. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
New South Wales .. (a19,234,681 |@19,044,294 221,068,976 TA OTS | | 24, 600,2 

Victoria .. (219,269,125 |a22,540,973 |a21,993,869 »213,925 | 20,952, oie 
Queensland .. | 15,130,545 | 16,219,969 (215,640,561 aa 326,728 18,288, 690 
South Australia .. | a5,002,199 | 45,095,970 | 45,374,457 | 5,600, 760 | 5,165,670 
Western Australia (b) | 2,050,220 2,420,585 | 2,797,151 2,960,139 | 2,678,830 
Tasmania .. | 1,778,015 | 42,271,141 | a2,428,966 | 2,314,756 | 1,946,323 
Federal Cap. Territory | @1,185 a7,815 | a7,820 | 8,840 | 2,790 
Total cst 62,475,970 | 67 easoteids. 69,311,800 | 73,374,679 | 73,634,888 

(a) For year ‘ended ap June of year following. (6) A portion pee from pigs slaughtered in 


he State; balance imported and subsequently cured. 


(ii) Local Consumption. From about 1904 onwards the production of bacon and ham 
has been sufficient to meet the local demand, and provide a small surplus for export. 
The total home consumption and the average per head of population for the last five 
years are given hereunder :— 


BACON AND HAM.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION, 1922 TO 1926-27. 


; | | 
“Particulars. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925-26. 1926-27. 


| 
—— | | = 
/ Ib. 
Total .. cee Gus 733, 826) 66 373,107 67, 969, 350, 72,203, 1377 2,175,870 
Per head of population +) 10.78) bb6e-} - aT | 642.05 | 1.81 


3. Oversea Trade in Pig Products,—The oversea trade in pigs and pig products for 
the last five years is shown in the following table :— 


PIG PRODUCTS. US TeaeN TRADE, fee 23 TO 1926-27. 


4 l 

Particulars. 1922-23. | 1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Pias. 

Imports .. .. No. 31 | 13 | 10 6 | 8 
i. we ee 596 37 150 250 | 223 
Exports... Se No. 67 38 65 | 320 | 418 
= e a ES 510 288 676 | 1,951 2,506 
Net, Exports NOs 36 25 55 | 314 | 410 
ia is —86 | —88 526 | 1,701 | 2,283 


Bacon anp Ham. 


Imports 38 ate ies 149,270 


320,030 322,106 509,101 374,814 

ae it yee 8,414 19,005 18 1492 33,773 23,101 
Exports oy .- Ib. | 1,871,414 | 1,548,670 | 1 664, 556 | 1,678,643 | 1,833,832 
of ok ea 158,414 132,581 124,891 139,864 147,886 
Net Exports -  EBp ER TaD eee OR: 298, 640 | 1,342,450 | 1,169,542 | 1,459,018. 


rat Aree 150, 000 113,576 106, 399 | 106,091. } 124,785. 


Norg.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports, 
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PIG PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIAN TRADE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27—continued. 


| 
Particulars. | 1922-23. 1923-24. I, 1924-25, | 1925-26. 1926-27, 
an e By % — oe a I bes tea ae ma - i 2 ad 2 
LARD. 
Imports... .. Ib. | 605,827 | 574,733 | 112,084, 244,517 | 575,293 
% te -- £| 12,905) - 17,181 | 4,080 | 8,787: | 17,169 
Exports a .. Ib. | 1,358,291 | 651,530 | 1,523,680 | 1,953,796 | 1,334,421 
at, oH lee > Sey’ 38,49) 24,027 | 42,744 | 56,630 38,839 
Net Exports .. Ib. | 852,464 76,797 | 1,411,446 | 1,709,279 | 759,128 
= ees CORE 6,846 38,664 | 47,843 21,670 
Frozen Pork. 

l ii. Sis {of ip nag Re. 
Imports re ... Ib. | .370,094 | 1,679 278 962,639 | 466,425 | 733,179 
“ et oe fll 34 486 63,908 35,695 20,066 31,657 
Exports a -. Ib. | 144,796 | 53,142 61,393 90,106 | 481,330 
- a ef 6,282 | 2,099 2,749 3,647 16,608 
Net Exports .. Ib. | —225,298 |—1,626,136| —901,246 | —376,319 | —251,849 
- .. £| 8,204 | 61,809; —32,946 | — 16,419 | —15,049 

| | | 


: Nore. —The minus sign (—) signifies net imports, 


The output of pig products in Australia is usually sufficient to meet loca] requirements, 
and provide a small surplus for export. During the last five years the value of the average 
annual net export amounted to £122,274, the bulk of the shipments consisting of bacon, 
bam and lard. 


§ 4. Total Dairy Production. 
The total dairy production of Australia in 1926-27 is shown below :— 
TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1926-27. 


| 
Fed. 
n Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tasmania. Ge. Total. 
| er. 
J Le ee ees oe wh dead 
Minx. 
i ' | rt ae er ey Srir y 
Used for—| gallons. allons. | galons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons, | gallons.) gallons. 
Butter .. 913,779,701 186,981, 820/109,722,928! 28,562,815 a8,297.435| 14,110,369} 60,871) 661,508,434 
Cheese .. 6,861,603 eae liens 64 (b) 964,814 a 
nsin; 
open inte | \14,494,869 52,898,152 
centrat- | j 
2,900,812} 18,091,390 


ing Os 
t T- = 
yi on 54,382,327, 47,406,650) 12,198,601 8,243,378 7,255,280| 5,935,817) 187,686) 135,557,684 


Total .. |277,917,443| 258,436,660/136,416,393| 40,433,552/15,552,665 21,009,000) 198,557) 749,964,270 


Burtrer. 
7 a ck es ‘ei. le a0 
Ib. | Ib. | Ib. Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. 
In Factories 01,088,660 78,108,491) 49,054,847] 9,857,791) 2,464,352) 4,268,936 as 234,783,286 
On Dairy | 
and other 


Farms .. 4,808,755, 8,887,324 2,347,786] 38,559,113] 1,365,376 1,768,661} 20,758) 17,747,773 


i Total «. 95,832,624| 81,995,815] 51,402,633/ 13,416,904) 3,829,728 6,032,597) 20,758) 252,531,059 


(a) Including milk used for making cheese. (6) Not available for publication. 
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TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1926-27—continued. 


Fed. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. a Total. 
CHEESE. 
Babes es a saa Dee. Ass ns ee eR RR Re Si a See 
| Ib. | Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
In Factories! 6,628,000 5,481,585| 9,243,279) 3,708,730 (5) 739,812 =e 25,801,406 
On Dairy 
and other 


Farms .. 107,960 516,063 16,764 o- ; 5,172 231,832 oe 877,791 


Total .. | 6,735,960 53997,648) 9,260,043) 3,708,730 oA 971,644 oe 26,679,197 


ConDENSED, CONCENTRATED, OR POWDERED MILE. 


Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
In Factories (0) 48,186,040 (b) : 


Ib. Ib. | Ib. | Ib. 
= 33 i |¢ 59,180,891 


Bacon anp Ham. 


Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. tb. 
In Factories} 23,275,890] 19,739,524| 17,971,692) 4,608,542/a2,514,651| 1,271,810 = 69,382,109 
On Dairy 
and other 


Farms .. {| 1,324,385) 1,212,786 316,998 557,128] 164,179 674,513] 2,790 4,252,779 


Total .. | 24,600,275] 20,952,310] 18,288,690] 5,165,670} 2,678,830; 1,946,323) 2,790 | 73,634,888 


(a) A portion only from pigs slaughtered in the State, the balance being imported and subsequently 
eured. (b) Figures not available for publication. (c) Including New South Wales and Queensland. 


Particulars in regard to the production of other milk products are not available for 
all the States, but the following articles were made in Victoria during 1926-27 :—Casein, 
1,803,049 Ib. ; and milk sugar, 350,570 Ib. 


§ 5. Poultry Farming. 

1. General.—Poultry stocks are largely maintained by farmers, and production 
therefrom furnishes a considerable addition to the annual agricultural or dairying returns. 
During recent years, however, poultry-keeping has assumed an independent position 
among rural] industries, while it is also carried on in conjunction with pig-farming. Special 
poultry farms have been instituted for scientific breeding, poultry experts give lectures 
and instruction, and egg-laying competitions are conducted. Poultry for consumption 
is extensively reared, and the egg-producing qualities of the birds have been greatly 
improved by careful breeding. Co-operative egg-collecting circles have been formed in 
some districts; eggs are also delivered with the milk and cream to the local butter 
factories, and thence forwarded to market. 


2. Poultry Products,—There is some difficulty in obtaining complete figures for the 
yield of poultry products. Tho following values relate to poultry and eggs :— 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27, 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust, |Tasmania. | Australia. 
L (a) 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1922-23 .. | 2,894,000 | 4,315,810 | 417,052 | 1,066,137 | 240,423 | 300,000 ossaess 
1923-24 .. | 2,443,160 | 4,587,560 | 364,681 | 1,088,105 | 252,527 | 300,000 | 9,036,033 
1924-25 .. | 2,727,000 | 4,326,295 | 530,782 | 1,148,322 | 286,350 | 300,000 | 9.318.749 
1925-26 .. | 3,446,000 | 4,515,400 | 621,876 | 1,094.205 | 305.888 | 300,000 |10.283.369 
1926-27 .. | 3,807,500 | 4,819,500 | 500,237 | 1,046,056 | 330,903 | 300,000 [10,804,196 


(a) Hstimated. 


scateeaimeastle teem oe 
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3. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products.—The Australian oversea trade in poultry 
products is confined to eggs, which are mainly consigned from New South Wales to the 
United Kingdom. Other States are participating in this trade to an increasing extent, 
the value of the shipments dispatched in 1926-27 amounting to nearly one quarter of a 
million sterling. The exports of frozen poultry expanded during the three years ended ° 
1922-23, but since that year the shipments have not been maintained. The oversea 
trade during the past five years was as follows :— 


POULTRY PRODUCTS, TRADE.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
| 


Particulars. | 1922-23. 


1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
| 


Live Povttry. 


Imports No. | 791 | 881 459 | 384 281 
i $| °° 1,534} >. 3,981 1,084 | 1,475 1,604 
Exports No.| 2,872 | 2,984 2,057 3,418 1,847 
<i £| 2,682 | 1,707 1,527 2,311 L311 
Net Exports No.| 2,081 | 1,358 1,598 3,034 1,566 
e. ep) 12,148: |) 42,974 443 836 293 
Frozen Pouttry. 
Imports .. oie eae, ) 6438-1 11,591 12,367 | 12,340 
é ie ae 228 269 752 | 741 749 
Exports .. ‘. pair | 34,399 | 10,882 10,898 | 22,381 | 19,880 
< i ei Pol AD OBL. Ve. 11270 14,141 25,242 | 30,259 
Net Exports 2 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
z . — & } 49,793 11,001 13,389 24,501 | 29,510 
Eaas. 
Imports .. .. doz. | 26,760 | 28,123 30,051 29,652 | 24,182 
i i See? 1,591 | ~ 1,707 1,796 2,003 1,507 
Exports .. "doz. | 1,236,033 655,620 | 692,015 | 1,631,744 | 3,151,990 


,, ms is £ 102,946 52,743 | 53,538 116,681 233,672 
Net Exports .. doz. | 1,209,283 | 627,497 661,964 | 1,502,092 | 3,127,808 
ert £ 101,355 51,036 _ 51,742 114,678 232,165 


Eaa-ConTENTSs. 


2 | 2 
Imports .. a5. dhe: 33,672 | 34,418 32,105 21,495 39,675 


” 


+ amma’ | 5,250 7,845 7,190 ay hs 
x x lb a) | (a) (a) (a a 
ply ag Hal % | 212 144 ee es 97 
% S0GAD. 3) Ue tha) (a) a a 
ro at peak & “eS | 7683 | —7,046 | —4,218| —6,285 
| 


NotE.—The minus — signifies net imports. (a) Quantity not available. 


§ 6. Bee Farming. 


1. General. —As in the case with poultry-farming, bee-farming is frequently carried 
on in connexion with agriculture or dairying. The returns of honey from productive 
hives during 1926-27 gave an average of 61 lb, per hive, while the average quantity of 
wax was 0.83 Ib. per hive. 

C.6034.—24. : 
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2. Production of Honey and Beeswax.—The number of hives and the productic 
of honey and beeswax during the year 1926-27 are given in the following table :— 


BEE-HIVES, HONEY, AND BEESWAX, 1926-27. 


Bee Hives. Honey Produced. |Beeswax Produeed 
State. a c mr = 
ee Dee oo | Total. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
| ; 
ae : 
| 31.203 | 707% Noo7 | 1,510,420 | 27,680 | 22,592 | 1 
New South Wales .. | 31,203 | 7,724 | 38,927 5010, 27, | 22,532 | 
ye in Ms 32,551 | 21,572 | 54,123 | 2,370,310 | 49,379 | 33,238 | 2. 
Queensland 11,263 | 4,789 | 16,052 | 461,009 7,851 8,785 
South Australia | 24,176 | 4,483 | 28,659 | 1,918,195 | 21,979 | 22,368 | 1 
Western Australia .. | 9,708 | 2,208 11,916 | 553,238 9,469 | 5,190 
Tasmania .. ee 3,588 | 2,053 | 5,641 75,876 1,880 1,224 
Fed. Cap. Territory... | 107 | 8 | 115 | 12,120 220 104 
| } ft 
Australia ‘ | 112,596 | 42,837 155,433 6,901,168 | 118,458 | 93,441 | 7,1 


The table hereunder gives the production of honey and beeswax for the | 
available five years :— 


HONEY AND BEESWAX PRODUCTION, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


: 
Fed. : 
Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. — a — 
er. 
, 
Honey. i 
Ib. Ib. id” nn Get Ib. (Nib. UC) Ib. ; 
1922-23 |1,235,905 | 2,285,000 | 580,057 1,863,026 330,869 | 71,030 | 3,175 | 6,369,06 
1923-24 | 690,800 |2,110,713 | 505,346 | 721,640 | 395,047 | 133,330 180 | 4,457,06 
1924-25 |3,088,550 |4,054,975 | 691,136 2,764,389 | 378,889 | 95,476 | 1,600 11,075, 
1925-26 |2,234,495 |2,114,807 | 801,587 |1,360,916 | 311,492 | 116,392 600 6,940, 
1926-27 |1,510,420 | 2,370,310 | 461,009 1,918,195 553,238 | 75,876 | 12,120 6,901,168 
| | 4 
aes ie oly oo sei a Seas ade J i 5 + 
Brrswax. 4 
4 xt | : | > 
th, OE tthe 1) tb Ib, Sea Bae Ib. | The 
1922-23 28,244 | 27,182 | 8,895 19,111 5,391 | 1,473 198 | 90,494 
1923-24. seed 25,371 7,405 11,216 5,637 | 1,596 2 63,928 
1924-25 40,043 47,117 | 9,883 27,837 6,844 | 1,666 65 133,455 
1925-26 38,171 | 28,812 | 113888 | 11,772 3,737 1,566 100 046 
1926-27 22,532 | 33,238 | 8,785 | 22,368 | 5,190 | 1,224 104 | 93,441] 
| | : | 


The quantity of honey and beeswax produced naturally varies from year to yeal 
according to the condition of the seasons. During the last five years New South Wales 
has produced 8,660,170 lb. of honey and\, 141,691 Ib. of beeswax, while the Victoriar 
figures amounted to 12,935,805 Ib. and 161,720 Ib. respectively for honey and beeswax 
These two States together accounted for 56.23 per cent. of the total production of honey. 
and 59.68 per cent. of the beeswax. Next in \order of importance were South Australia, 
Queensland, and Western Australia. ; 
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3. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—In normal years the local production of honey 
exceeds Australian requirements, and a small quantity is available for export. During 
the past five years the value of the exports amounted to only £21,498, or an annual average 
of £4,300, owing to the decrease in production. The more general use of frame hives has 
affected the production of wax, and as a result the quantity imported has exceeded that 
exported during each of the past five years. 


BEE PRODUCTS.—IMPORTS, EXPORTS, ETC., AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Peasy \ys 


Particulars. a | 1922-23. | 1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Honey, 
Imports Ib. | 811 | 772 1,008 4,684 | 657 
Ag £ 24 | 22 33 211 | .. ¥20 
Exports Ib. 57,638 41,584 | 137,116 | 113,401 | 402,745 
a + £ 2,718 2,060 3,807 | 3,756 | 9,157 
Net Exports Ib. 56,827 | 40,812 | 136,108 | 108,717 | 402,088 
: £| 9,604 2,038 3,774 | 3,545 | 9,137 
| 
BrEswax. 
| | alc 
Imports lb. | 238,368 | 76,478 | 109,816 22,987 | 75,104 
x £ 13,817 | 4,759 8,288 | 2,195 | 6,951 
Exports Ib. 671 | 2,046 1,956 | 1,577 326 
s t £ 61 | 149 187 | 131 299 
Net Exports Ib. | 237,697  —74,432 | 107,860 | —21,360 | — 74,778 
¥ £|}— 13,756 | — 4,610|/— 8,101 | —2,064| — 6,922 
| 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


§ 7. Value of Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 


The value of the farmyard, dairy and bee products raised in Australia in 1926-27 
was as follows :— 


FARMYARD, DAIRY, AND BEE PRODUCTS.—VALUE, 1926-27. 


~ ss 
) Fed. 
Products. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | §. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Daal ty ee Australia. 
er. 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Milk, consumed | | 
moe =) 3,096,771 2,699,545) 694,643) 469,414 413,145, 337,898) 7,840| 7,719,256 
Butter 7,465,966; 6,233,484] 4,176,462) 1,069,461) 298,848) 446,808) .. 1,617} 19,692,646 
‘Cheese ald 294,481) 270,695| 405,121) 137,861 6,113 87,885) .. Wins 1,151,656 
Condensed and con-|} 61,576,110) ¢¢1,498,055 ae ani ote ps ae ne 
centrated milk \ { } 942,604 { 5,856,289 
Bacon and ham 1,242,285 327,897| 166,977) 102,217) .. 144 
Pork 498,868 458,012} 192,994) 159,572) 158,541 58,905; 819] 1,837} 1,529,548 
EEC. cui as 24,333 30,827 28,035 8,199 4,295! 5,040) .. ay 100,738 
Poultry and eggs 3,807,500, 4,819,500} 500,237) 1,046,056) 330,903, 300,000 (a) | 10,804,196 
Honey: and wax 29,571 52,287 8,430 23,354 9,839 1,920 229 125,630 
Total 16,793,600} 17,304,690 6,948,526) 3,241,814) 1,388,661 1,290,182) 819) 11,667| 46,979,959 


(a) Included with 


New South Wales. 


and milk sugar £13,903. 


(6) Includes other Milk Products made. 


(c) Includes casein £43,715, 
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§ 8. Exports of Australian Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 


The quantities and values of Australian farmyard, dairy, and bee products exported 
during each of the last five years are shown below :— 


‘AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS.—EXPORTS, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 


Particulars. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
| | | 
QUANTITY. - 

Beeswax e. 3 2 Ib. | 581 | 1,902) 782|*1,577| | 326 

Butter Ne 5a ae ae »» | 78,975,387 | 65,440,852/145 281,326) 97,899,824] 76,516,497 

Cheese era AA we »» | 5,454,415 | sr | are vere an 

Egg albumen and yolk .. me 7 a a a a 

eepe oe, ae vA é AA doz. 1 Leen ess 655,215 691,740) 1,531,744] 3,151,965 

Feathers, undressed ae ou (a) (a) | (a) | (a) a) 

Honey ee we pe Ib. 57,638 | 41,584) 137,116) 113,401 402,745 

Lard cd ae as 1,357,372 | 645,930) 1,523,530! 1,953,796! 1,315,831 

Meats— 

Bacon and Ham BE ae », | 1,871,414) 1,548,670, 1,664,556| 1,678,648) 1,833,468 
Frozen Poultry ee oa pair 34,399 | 10,882 10,898 22,381 19,980 
Frozen Pork s. ft Ib. | 137,946 | 53,142 61,393 88,05& 481,330 

Milk, concentrated and preserved »s | 21,185,137! 17,762,106 29,165,694) 23,626,795) 17,752,506 

Pigs, living a, eis me No. | - 67 | 38) 65) 320 418 

Poultry, living ae a os | 2,858 2,174 2,057 3,41L& 1,833 

s VALUE. 
£ Sey eed Steal £ 

Beeswax ate ne ox fy 51 | 137 69) 131) 29 

Butter ele x ate 3. 6,082,414, 4,874,921/ 10,006,081 7,006,830) 5,447,224 

Cheese a a = 3 231,898 140,715 363,757 270,712! 131,168 

Egg albumen and yolk .. <2 ay 32 210 BS 95 

Eggs a = + J 102,946 52,715 53,518; 116,681) 233,670 

Feathers, undressed mart fre An 1,247 303 1,112 1,089 774 

Honey iS oy sts a 2,718 | 2,060 3,807 3,756 9,157 

train ah m Ss Fe 38,447 | 23,809 42,744 56,630 37,995 
eats— 

' Bacon and Ham Se ae ee 158,414 132,581 124,891 139,864) 147,861 
Frozen Poultry is as <3 42,951 11,270 14,141 25,242 30,259 
Frozen pork ae rs eA 6,063 2,099 2,749 3,572 16,608 

Milk, concentrated and preserved -» | 1,325,883/ 1,079,943] 1,694,230 1,261,417) 1,080,968 

Pigs, living .. ns a bie 510 288 676 1,951) 2,506 

Poultry, living Sn a se 2,640 1,649 1,527 2,311 1,281 

Total ee a8 Se 7,996,214 ) 6,322,700} 12,309,302} 8,890,28§| 7,189,551 
| ! 


(a) Quantity not available. 


§ 9. British Imports of Dairy Products. 


1. Quantities and Values.—The following table gives the quantities and values of 


the principal dairy products imported into the United Kingdom during the years 1922 
to 1926 :— 


DAIRY PRODUCTS.—IMPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM, 1922 TO 1926. 


Products, 1922, 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 


Butter oe ss o» Cwt. 4,268,561 5,095,511 | 5,287,244 5,853,246! 5,818,840 
= £ | 37,315,536 vehae hie 49,647,492 | 53,204,417) 48,283,312 


+ ae ie 
. Cheese ee te ~. cwt. 2,659,345 838,546 | 2,887,413 3,098,702} 3,014,055 
R Be ag ee £ | 12,437,818 | 15,260,707 13,552,406 | 15,696,800) 13,940,648 
Milk, concentrated and preserved ewt, 2,059,050 | 2,366,532 2,333,701 2,413,350) 2,556,890 
53 re sh oy £ | 6,588,155 | 6,716,648 6,183,580 5,756,372| 5,420,167 
Bacon and ham es eo. Cwt. 7,365,894 | 9,540,241 | 9,509,399 9,002,912} 8,666,467 
a4 b OF ae £ | 44,115,900 | 46,536,807 45,050,619 | 50,774,719] 50,146,958 
Pork (a) ao ae cwt. 292,358 475,963 238,206 262,998 303,234 


- - bn -»  £ | 1,1027804 | 1,898°233 952,057 | 1,188,648] 1,396,714 


(a) Frozen, chilled, and salted, 


‘ 


oY 


pat i A A i Am 


ees 
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2. Butter.—(i) Imports. Australia has for many years supplied a large proportiom 
of the butter imported into the United Kingdom. The quantity shipped in 1926 amounted 
to 752,088 cwt., or nearly 13 per cent. of the total importation. The Australian contri- 
bution was valued at £5,759,695, and was exceeded only by that shipped from Denmark 
and New Zealand. 


BUTTER IMPORTS.—UNITED KINGDOM, 1926. 


i] 


mene enn hich | Quantity. | Value. | ei a4 le gg Quantity. | Value. 
| Cwt. £ | Cwt. £ 

Denmark -- | 1,906,495 |17,166,480 || Poland (including 
New Zealand -- | 1,153,896 | 9,607,459 Dantzig) a 14,094 108,009 
Australia -- | 752,088 | 5,759,695 || United States of 
Argentine Republic | 514,197 | 3,862,998 || America = 4,654 36,350 
Trish Free State .. 496,245 | 3,835,067 || Norway _ 2,552 24,429 
Soviet Republics 262,291 | 1,924,185 || Union of Sout. 
Finland +» | 186,591 | 1,556,870 Africa oe 514 4,638 
Sweden -- | 154,072 | 1,327,190 || British Possessions, | 
Netherlands -- | 160,442 | 1,330,281 || _ n.e.i. eral 1,223 6,700 
Canada .. Sep) 63,609 | 502,811 | Foreign Countries, | 
Latvia .. Sie 60,211 | 474,131 || n.e.i. As 7,014 49,930 
Estonia ve 58,681 | 466,940 | = SSS 
France. . 45 29,971 | 239,149 Total .. | 5,818,840 | 48,283,312 


(ii) London Prices, The average price of the best quality Australian butter in London 
during the past ten years is shown in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN BUTTER.—LONDON PRICES, 1916 TO 1927. 


1 I 
Year. } Average Top Price per cwt. Year. | Average Top Price per Cwt. 
| & d. | | & d. 
1916 169 6 1922 183 0 
1917 (a) 206 0 1923 184 6 
1918 | (b) 252 0 1924 189 6 
1919 / (b) 252 0 | 1925 184 0 : 
1920 | (6) 299 9 1926 169 6 
1921 | 234 0 elas 1927 ‘ni bes Oty AGA G 
(a) Proclaimed price. ~ (b) Flat rate for all imported butter. 


Under contract the British Government purchased the surplus output of Australian 
butter during the period from Ist July, 1918, to 3lst July, 1920. The price paid was 
175s. per cwt. for butter scoring 90 points, a shilling per ewt. being added or deducted 
as the grading score exceeded or fell below that standard. On the Ist August, 1920, 
the contract was extended for a further period, the price of butter having been 
increased to 240s. per cwt., subsequently raised to 272s., and the grading price being 


‘likewise increased to ls. 6d. per cwt. This contract terminated on the 31st March, 1921, 


butter thenceforward being sold in open market. 

3. Cheese.—The value of cheese imported into the United Kingdom in 1926 was 
£13,940,648, of which £7,053,025 was received from New Zealand, and £4,657,201 from 
Canada. Small experimental shipments from Australia were made in 1908 and following 
years, fair prices being realized. The value of the imports from Australia during 1926 
amounted to £224,290. 

4. Bacon and Ham.—Of a total import of bacon and ham valued in 1926 at 
£50,146,958, the United Kingdom received imports to the value of £21,692,157 from Den- 
mark, £12,545,647 from the United States, and £6,057,983 from Canada, The import from 
Australia was small, experimental shipments only having been made during recent years. 

5. Pork.—The value of the United Kingdom imports of pork (frozen and salted only) 
was £1,396,714 in 1926. There was only a small importation from Australia, the 
bulk of the supplies being forwarded from the United States, New Zealand, Canada, 
China, Argentine Republic and Denmark. 

6. Other Products.—There was practically no shipment to the United Kingdom from 
Australia of beeswax, poultry, game, lard, or honey, but frozen rabbits to the value of 
£438,063, and eggs to the value of £312,912 were received from Australia in 1926. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FORESTRY.* 


§ 1. Forestry. 


1. General.—Economic forestry aims at the preservation and development of 
existing forest areas by safeguarding against fire and other destructive agencies, by 
expert supervision of the removal of timber, by judicious thinning, and by reforestation 
of denuded areas with suitable new growths of local or exotic origin. It provides also 
for the continuance of an indispensable form of national wealth by the afforestation 
of available bare lands adapted to the growth of various timbers. Though large areas 
of virgin forests still remain in Australia, the inroads made by timber-getters, by agri- 
culturists, and by pastoralists—who have destroyed large areas by “ ring-barking ’—are 
considerable, and it is not unlikely that climatological changes are caused thereby. It 
is stated that beneficial consequences follow on the planting of trees on denuded lands, 
or along eroding coasts, and that a forest-covering beneficially regulates the effects of 
rainfall. 


Successful planting of exotics in various parts of Australia has demonstrated that 
the climate is suitable for the cultivation of a large number of the most valuable and 
beautiful of the world’s timber trees. 


2. Extent of Forests——(i) Australia. The wooded area of Australia contains a 
large number of xerophilous trees and woody shrubs which thrive in regions receiving 
Jess than 10 inches of rain per annum. Country devoid of tree growth is rare, the 
conditions being due to lack of suitable soil rather than lack of rainfall, Sand 
dunes, rock exposures, and clay pans are the most common treeless areas. A treeless 
region such as the 300 miles long Nullarbor plain is quite exceptional. There the lack of 
tree growth is due to the failure of the limestone formation to retain moisture. While, 
however, the major portion of Australia carries trees, and may be said to be well wooded 
(the term “desert” applying to relatively small areas only), dense forest is confined to 
@ very narrow fringe, The savannah forests of the interior yield minor products such as 
sandalwood and tanbarks, but do not produce timber. These open, park-like formations 
carry only scattered trees of low habit. The bulk of the commercial forest products 
comes from the thickly-timbered areas comprised in the 30-inch and over rainfall belt 
south of the Tropics, and the 70-inch and over rainfall belt in the Tropics. The total 
area is comparatively small, and is confined to the following districts :—(a) The coastal 
belt in the extreme south-west of Western Australia, from a little north of Perth to 
Albany ; (6) the Otway country, in the south of Victoria, and the whole of the south- 
eastern portion of that State ; (c) the mountain forests of Victoria and New South Wales. 
A forest fringe extends along the coast of New South Wales and Queensland, the rainfall 
rising from 30 inches in the south and temperate portion to 140 inches in the Tropics. 
The greater portion of Tasmania receives sufficient rainfall to carry high forest, but a 
very small area only in South Australia, and practically none in the Northern Territory, 
are endowed with the necessary rainfall. Edaphic forests occur here and there, and the 
most important belt is probably that which is to be found on each side of the Murray 
River in New South Wales and Victoria. Red Gum (2. rostrata) is the riverine species. 
Practically the whole of Papua and New Guinea carry or have carried dense forests, the 
exceptions being certain small dry belts where the rainfall is less than 70 inches. Norfolk 
Island was, at one time, covered with a thick jungle. 

Special articles relating to Australian Eucalyptus timbers and the chemical products 
of Eucalypts will be found in Official Year Book No. 10, pp. 85-98. + 


* A specially contributed article dealing with Forestry in Australia appeared as part of this 
in Official Year Book No. 19 (vide pp. 701 to 712 therein fe Bor spantes 


FORESTRY. (15) 


Scientific surveys of the forests of the various States have not yet been completed, 
and there are, in consequence, conflicting reports regarding the total forest area of 
Australia, Expert foresters, however, estimate the forest area possible for permanent; 


reservation at approximately 24,500,000 acres, distributed throughout the States as; 
follows :-— ; 


ESTIMATED FOREST AREA—AUSTRALIA. 
| 


| | P ti 
State. Ne | on Total 
Acres. % 

New South Wales .. re a si As 8,000,000 4.04 
Victoria... ne av ie " he 5,500,000 | 9.78 
Queensland “ mn a ied e 6,000,000 | 1.40 
South Australia ae oy Me ¥e “ae 500,000 | 0.21 
Western Australia .. e ys a. ig 3,000,000 0.48 
Tasmania .. is is i ~ 2 1,500,000 8.94 
Total a = sa he 24,500,000 1.29 


(ii) Comparison with other Countries. The absolute and relative forest areas of 
Australia and other countries are shown below :— 


FOREST LANDS.—RELATIVE AREAS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Total Percentage | Total Percentage 
Country. Wooded on Total | Country. Wooded on Total 
| ~Area. Area. | Area, Area. 
Sq. Miles. % Sq. Miles. % 
Soviet Republics .. |2,662,000 | 37.81 || Norway os 27,434 | 21.95 
Canada .. Ee 965,234 | . 26.78 Rumania ats 26,436 21.62 
United States is 724,150 24.35 Italy .. ae 21,309 17.81 
India (British) a3 228,850 20.91 | Spain .. atts 18,965 9.74 
Sweden .. wf 90,889 57.35 Czecho-Slovakia .. 17,996 dor hid 
Japan tn — 74,019 50.13 || New Zealand aan 17,969 17.30 
Finland .. ane 71,770 55.80 Austria .. ae 12,220 37.75 
Germany .. ba 50,608 26.29 Latvia .. he Ng O2te lane trl 
France ab he 39,8 18.74 || Greece .. AN 5,844 11.71 
Australia . . or 38,281 1.29 United Kingdom 5,180 3.90 
Poland ie sie 32,781 21.99 | 


3. Requisite Proportion of Forest Area,—tIt is generally held that when the proportion 
of forest in any country falls below 0.86 acres per head of the population, that country 
will be obliged to import timber. Australia possesses 4.01 acres of forest per head of 
population, and the excess of imports of timber over exports amounts to 28,000,000 cubic 
feet. There are two reasons for this excess. In the first place the area of 24,500,000 
acres given as the wooded area comprises all forest lands, reproductive or otherwise. 
The bulk of this area consists of cut-over forests swept by fire at frequent intervals, and 
the area of really productive forests is not available. Secondly, Australia does not possess 
a surplus of softwoods, and must, therefore—with the exception of a small quantity 
produced in Queensland and northern New South Wales—import the bulk of its require- 
ments from overseas. The figure 24,500,000 acres represents the total area that in the 
estimation of foresters should be reserved for forestry, and taking the factor of 0.86, 
then, when all the forest area of Australia has been brought under sylvicultural treatment, 
and is yielding its maximum of hard and soft woods, and none is being imported, the 
timber supply of Australia would support a population of 28} millions. 
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§ 2. Activities of the Commonwealth Government. 

Forestry was not included amongst the matters transferred by the States to 
the control of the Commonwealth, and federal supervision, therefore, is restricted 
to the forests in the Commonwealth Territories. These territories cover a large 
area, and, with the exception of the Northern Territory, are capable of sound 
forestry development. It is only during the last few years, however, that any 
attempt has been made to take stock of the forestry position. Reports have been 
issued in regard to Papua, New Guinea, the Federal Capital Territory, and Jervis 
Bay, and a general policy has been drawn up for the management of the forests of 
these Territories. So far as co-operation with the States is concerned, there has been 
progress in a small way in connexion with the investigation of minor forest products. 
The Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry, for example, has carried out 
valuable research work into the pulping qualities of Australian hardwoods and into the 
tanning qualities of barks and other material. It is proposed to enlarge the work of 
investigation into minor products, and, through the Forestry Bureau of the Commonwealth 
Government, to co-operate with the States in major forest work. An Australian Forestry 
School has been founded, and the Federal Capital Commission has appointed a qualified 
forester to manage the forests at Canberra and Jervis Bay, while it is anticipated that 
in both’ New Guinea and Papua the forests will shortly be placed eunder scientific 
management. 


§ 3. State Forestry Departments. 

1. Functions.—Each State has organized a separate Department or Commission 
specially charged with the control and management of the State forests and timber 
reserves. Extensive survey work is carried on with a view to the classification of forest 
lands and the proclamation of State forests. The forests are improved by systematic 
cutting and scientific treatment, by judicious thinning and ringbarking, by the making of 
roads and the establishment of fire-breaks, and by the removal and destruction of debris, 
and stunted, diseased or suppressed growth. Provision is made for effective patrols in 
forest districts to check the ravages caused by fire, often due, it is believed, to careless- 
’ ness. The training of forest officers, the conduct of research work, and the collection 
of forestry statistics are also undertaken. 


2. Forest Reservations.—At the Interstate Conference on Forestry, held at Hobart 
in 1920, the forestry authorities of the various States agreed upon the necessity of 
reserving an area of 24,500,000 acres of indigenous forest lands to meet the future 
requirements of Australia. This area was distributed among the States as set out 
in § 1. 2 ante. 

Having been endorsed by the Premiers’ Conference held later in the same year, this 
area was adopted as the Australian forest ration towards which the authorities are now 
aiming for permanent reservation. The progress made in the various States to the 
end of June, 1927, is set out in the following table :— 


e 
AREA OF FOREST RESERVATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Particulars. - N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
| 
8 | aay Ee eee | 
| 
Dedidated State Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
forests —.. | 5,277,739 3,581,371) 1,799,155 a202,227) 949,238) — 327,929/12,137,659 
Timber and fuel | 
reserves .. | 1,595,726 749,081) 3,418,818 -. || 675,780 1,642,792 8,082,197 
Total .. | 6,873,465) 4,330,452) 5,217,973) 202,227|/1,625,018) 1,970,721 |20,219,856 


(a) Includes Timber and Fuel Reserves. 


In addition to the work of permanently reserving their respective quotas, the State 
foresters are concerned with the surveying of all forest lands and the excising of those 
unsuitable for forestry. During the year considerable areas were revoked in certain 
States, but dedications of new areas resulted in a gain of 251,791 acres to the permanent 
estate, the greatest increase occurring in Tasmania. 


— 
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The area of State forests reserved in perpetuity amounted in June, 1927, to 
12,137,659 acres, or 49.5 per cent. only of the quota adopted for Australia. Of this area 
a considerable proportion consists of inaccessible mountainous country and cut-over 
lands, while the Australian quota recommended refers to merchantable forest only. 
The foresters of Australia are, therefore, faced with a difficult task in improving and 
preserving the existing forests, and in securing the reservation of further suitable forest 
country to ensure a permanent supply of accessible timber. 

The Forestry Departments also control 8,082,197 acres of temporary timber and fuel 
reserves, but although these areas contain some land of high value for forestry purposes, 
the greater proportion thereof is not of importance for permanent reservation. 


3. Sylvicultural Nurseries and Plantations.—Recognition of the necessity for 
systematic sylviculture has led to the creation in all of the States of a number of 
sylvicultural nurseries and plantations. The locality of these establishments, together 
with a brief statement of the nature of their activities, is given in previous issues of the 
Year Book. (Reference may be made to Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 451-3.) Details 
regarding forest plantations and employment are given hereunder :— 


SYLVICULTURAL PLANTATIONS AND FORESTRY EMPLOYMENT, 1926-27. 


New 
Particulars. South Victoria.) Q'iand. | South. | Western’ } Tas: 1 rotat 
Total area of Effective Plan- 
tations— 
Softwoods .. Acres | 13,440 |12,000 | 2,217 |17,186 | 2,658 608 48,109 
Hardwoods .. Acres Se 2,276 374 | 9,111 are te 11,761 
Number of persons employed 
in Forestry Departments— 
Office Staff .. No. 28 36 60 9 38 2 173 
Field Staff .. No. 363 TL 2L8 274 | (a)235 8 1,229 


(a) Including 160 casual hands, 


4. Revenue and Expenditure—The revenue and expenditure of the State Forestry 
Departments from 1922-23 to 1926-27 are given below :— 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25, 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
REVENUE. 
; . : a - 943 
N th Wal as .. | 168,698 | 186,393 | 209,732 | 224,207 | 224,04 
et ae ree wt .. | 163,076 | 166,556 | 162,792 | 161,608 | 156,700 
Queensland .. 3 .. | 267,816 | 227,830 | 246,641 | 224,728 250,881 
South Australia - ey 8,362 11,110 22,905 19,418 24,376 
Western Australia as he 87,658 | 127,253 | 182,764 227,061 | 222,507 
Tasmania Bt ob iia 19,346 21,150 20,757 20,715 18,600 
Totaliees e .. | 714,956 | 740,292 | 845,591 | 877,737 898,007 
EXPENDITURE. 
i aad | 183, ;, 490 0%, 099 
it AP .. | 137,108 137,705 | 153,722 | 178, , 
ayia tay aoe ie Ks 138,714 | 160,373 | 199,576 274,732 | 320,217 
Queensland .- fs .. | 158,618 66,670 60,542 72,236 69,262 
South Australia Ae ay, 40,822 40,487 43,459 53,977 | 120,036 
Western Australia 38,827 48,333 86,739 | 101,321 | 103,319 
Tasmania 2 8,293 8,277 11,435 13,007 12,098 
Total .. <a. .. | 622,382 | 461,845 | 555,472 | 693,763 832,031 
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6. Instruction in Scientific Forestry—Forestry schools have been established in 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia, in which general scientific instruction 
is imparted, special attention being paid to forestry. In the classes, theoretical forestry, 
botany, geology, physics, land surveying, eté., are taught; while in outside work 
trainees receive practical instruction in the preparation of seed-beds, seed-sowing, 
propagation, planting out, pruning, the general care and improvement of plantations 
and natural forests, and the employment of timber to the best advantage. Courses of 
lectures are also given at various centres, and, at some of the higher technical schools, 
members of the forest staffs are afforded opportunities of qualifying in special subjects. 
It was early realized, however, that a higher national school was necessary for the 
training of fully qualified foresters and this matter has engaged the attention 
of the forestry authorities in the various States since 1916. A site for the 
school was chosen, the curriculum was drawn up, and complete unanimity 
was arrived at regarding the higher training to be given at the institution, 
but matters were allowed to remain in abeyance. Early in 1925, however, 
the Commonwealth Government assumed the responsibility of establishing the institution, 
and the States agreed to nominate acertain number of students annually. The school, 
which opened with eighteen students in March, 1926, was housed for the first year at 
Adelaide University, but early in 1927 it was transferred to Canberra, the Federal Capital 
City. Applicants for entrance must be graduates of an Australian University or 
matriculated students who have completed a minimum University course of two years 
in science. The school provides a two years’ course in pure forestry, and successful 
students are awarded the Commonwealth Forestry Diploma. It is anticipated that the 
Central College will supply the States with foresters qualified to undertake all necessary 
forestry work, and that it will constitute a nucleus of forest knowledge designed to develop 
on sound lines the sylviculture of Australia. 


6. Forest Congresses.—Interstate Conferences on Forestry were held in 1911 and 
1912, chiefly with a view of securing uniformity of management. An International 
Forest Congress was held at Paris in June, 1913, when a Professor of South Kensington 
Imperial College represented the Commonwealth Government. The papers and reports 
dealt chiefly with the threatened shortage of timber, and the measures necessary to 
avert the danger. An Imperial Forestry Conference was held in London in the summer 
of 1920, at which also Australia was represented. Important Interstate Forestry Con- 
ferences were held in Adelaide in May, 1916; at Perth in November, 1917; at Hobart 
in April, 1920; at Brisbane in April, 1922, and at Sydney in September, 1924. Australia 
was also represented at a World’s Forestry Congress held at Rome during May, 1926. In 
1928 an Empire Forestry Conference was held in Australia, which reaffirmed the resolution 
of the 1920 conference urging all Governments of the Empire to lay down a definite forestry 
policy. The summary report pointed out that although there was cause for satisfaction 
at the progress made during the past five years, it was imperative that continued effort 
should not be relaxed as it was feared that certain parts of the Empire were still oblivious 
to their obligations. 


§ 4, Production. 


1. Timber.—Estimates of the quantity and value of local timber sawn and hewn in 
the sawmills of the various States are given hereunder :— 


SAWMILL OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
sup. feet. sup. feet. . feet. ’ ; 

New South Wales 147,108 | 167,493 "182,493 "169,091 "162,891 
Victoria tt 118,336 | 134,639 | 114,705 | 109,534 115.813 
Queensland... (a)126,088 |(a)141,672 | 143,623 | 131,662 12231] 
South Australia .. 1,187 1,350 | 3,981 3,362 3,971 
Western Australia (a)149,158 \(a)161,749 |(a)189,019 |(b)271,662 | 156.087 
Tasmania (a)45,564 | (a)63,120 | 50,799 | 53,588 | 52,038 

Total 587,441 | 670,023 | 664,550 | 739,799 | 613,131 


. (a) Year ended 31st December. 


(b) Figures for eighteen months ended 30th J une, 1926. 
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In addition to the timber shown above for Western Australia, the following quantities: 
were hewn by contractors for the Railway Department, Mines, etc., or were sawn 
in establishments other than forest sawmills during the past five years :—1922-23,, 
29,901,378 sup. feet; 1923-24, 30,797,419 sup. feet ; 1924-25, 18,118,199 sup. feet ; 
1925-26, 57,272,898 sup. feet; and 1926-27, 73,107,815 sup. feet. 


2. Other Forest Products—(i) Hucalyptus Oil. Oil may be distilled from the 
foliage of all varieties of eucalyptus, and several of them furnish a product widely known 
for its commercial and medicinal uses. Complete information regarding Australian 
production and consumption of eucalyptus oil is not available, but large quantities are 
manufactured, particularly in Victoria. Oversea exports amounted in 1922-23 to 
£33,990, in 1923-24 to £66,339, in 1924-25 to £75,763, in 1925-26 to £73,023, and in 1926-27 
to £63,284, the bulk of the product being shipped from Victoria to the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Germany. Large quantities of the crude oil are used locally in flotation 
processes at the mines. 


(ii) Tan Barks. The forests of Australia contain a wealth of tanning materials, all 
the eucalypts being capable of furnishing a percentage of tannin. The principal source 
of supply in Australia is obtained from the golden, and the black or green wattle, and 
in pre-war days the production was more than sufficient for local requirements and an 
export trade was built up. The supply is, however, diminishing, and since 1922-23 
Australia has imported on the average about 2,900 tons each year from Natal, where 
the plantations were originally started from Australian seed. In addition to the wattle 
bark, a valuable tan bark is obtained from the mallet (H. occidentalis) of Western . 
Australia. This bark is not extensively used in Australian tanneries, but is exported 
to Europe and other countries, where it is used for producing a tannin extract. 
A survey of the tanning materials of Australia was recently completed by the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, and the results have shown that with one possible 
exception no new high-grade tanning materials were discovered that could be exploited 
commercially for tanning purposes in the natural form, i.e., as tanning bark. Several new 
materials, however, were found to have a high tannin content, but in the majority of 
cases abundant supplies would not be economically available for transport to consuming 
centres unless the varieties of trees concerned were systematically cultivated. Prospects 
for utilizing a large variety of materials are more favourable in connexion with the manu- 
facture of blended tannin extracts at or near the centre of harvesting. A tannin content 
of about 30 per cent. was recorded for the first time for the bark of a gum-tree (Hucalyptus 
alba) from the Kimberleys in the north-west of Western Australia, The tannin of this 
bark possesses excellent tanning qualities, and ample supplies are believed to be available, 
but the cost of collection would be high. Other Western Australian materials which possess 
a high tannin content, and of which abundant supplies are available in the southern 
portion of the State are the park of karri (H. diversicolor), the wood of tuart (HZ. gompho- 
cephala), and red-gum or marri kino (EZ. calophylla). All these materials could be utilized 
if blended either with other known tanning materials occurring in the same area, or, with 
soluble (sulphited) marri kino. Abundant supplies of mangrove barks are available 
both in tropical Australia and Papua. Their tannins might be worked up to form extract, 
either alone or blended with other lighter-coloured extractives. Blends of ridge-gum and 
mangrove bark are considered suitable for the manufacture of a high-grade extract. 
In the eastern States cypress pine bark is considered a promising raw material for the 
preparation of tannin extract. Blends with wattle have been tried. Silver wattle 
(Acacia decurrens, var. dealbata) might also be profitably worked up for tannin extract 
(alone or blended). None of the leaves and twigs examined was considered a promising 
material either for utilization in the original form or for the preparation of tannin extract, 
as in most cases the tannic content was low and the proportion of non-tannin too high. 
The production of tan bark in Australia is estimated at about 27,000 tons per annum. 


3. Value of Production.—Though the valuation of the quantity of firewood 
consumed in Australia presents serious difficulty, an estimate of the total value of forest 
production is compiled annually with the following results for the past five years :— 
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VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| { 5 
Production. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
/ r 
Ica ts ee fo Sut | Tas tte | cg 
| 10,292,000 | 10,577,000 | 10,964,000 11,016,000 


Total ae | 9,344,600 


. 


§ 5. Commercial Uses of Principal Australian Timbers. 


1. General.—The uses of the more important Australian timbers are many and 
various, and are indicated in previous issues of this work. (See Official Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 454-6 ; and Official Year Book No. 10, Section III., § 7 and 8.) 


A list of the Australian timbers best known on the local markets appeared in Official 
Year Book No. 20, p. 713. 


2. Lack of Uniformity: in Nomenclature.—Unfortunately the vernacular names 
applied to the gums, ironbarks, etc., in the various States, and even in different parts 
of the same State, do not always refer to identical timbers. The resulting confusion 
has not only been productive of loss, but it has, to some extent, prejudicially affected 
the timber trade. This subject is referred to at some length in the special article 
“Australian Eucalyptus Timbers,” in Section III., § 7 and 8, in Official Year Book 
No. 10. At the Forestry Conferences alluded to above, the matter came up for special 
consideration, and steps were taken to establish a uniform nomenclature. 


§ 6. Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports.—(i) Dressed Timber. The quantity and value of timber imports into 
Australia during the four years 1923-24 to 1926-27 inclusive are shown according te 
countries of origin in the following tables :-— 


DRESSED TIMBER.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1923-24 TO 1926-27. 


Quantity. : | Value. 


Country of Origin. | 
1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1923-24. 1924-25,1925-26. 1926-27. 


ey | . |- | } 


| 
‘ sup. ft. | sup. ft, | sup. ft. | sup. ft. £ Sia £ 
United Kingdom .. 3,443 1,083, 6,343 157,061) 659 112) 342) obs 
Canada ‘ys -..| 6,112,662 3,122,711) 6,367,054} 6,399,263) 59,456) 33,783 60,942) 67,524 
Other British Countries 17,998) 109,050 46,477 67,513 568 1,363) 1,079] ‘ "700 
Norway bs -+ |38,071,271 41,824,922) 41,419,031)/44,103,595) 528,346) 605,784) 506,705) 487,284 
ae +. |46,363,406 25,814,691) 43,282,827/38,304,718) 633,704) 806,715) 485,867 425,896 


.. | 8,040,984/15,789,591) 15,303,997) 7,561,278} 94492] 173,095 674 
OtherForeignCountries| ” 48,032; ° 397147/ 1460/169| 1/405;503, 1/168 se 732419 ert 


Total ++ (97,657,796 gies eet eo ican 97,988,931 1,318,393] 1,122,806/1,239,028)1,085,979 
rie bs: a hee : | 


The figures in the table above are exclusive of items such as architraves, veneers 
etc., quantities for which are either not shown, or are expressed in dissimilar units in 
the Customs entries. The total value of the items so excluded amounted to £215,481 
in 1926-27, including plywood, veneered or otherwise, £148,735. 


; The bulk of the imports of dressed timber comes from Norway, Sweden, and the 
United States, Practically the whole of this timber consists of softwoods—deal and 
pine—used for lining, weatherboards, flooring, shelving, doors, box-making, ete. 


(ii) Undressed Timber. Australian imports of undressed timber for the latest avail- 
able four years are given hereunder :— 


tg ae 


-Ceylon a8 


Indi 


. Japan 


met so a ican 
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UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS (a).—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1923-24 TO 1926-27. 
| Quantity. Value. 
Country of _ ent 
Origin. | j ius j Fs = 
| 1923-24. | 1924-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1923-24.] 1924-25.) 1925-26.|1926-27 
ail 
‘ | sup. it. | Sup. ft. | sup. ft. sup. ft. £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom | 25,226, - 49,168 132,230 53,568 1,482 1,183 3,362 3,557 
Canada -. | 52,976,045) 22,454,122) 21,433,364, 16,488,751) 475,450} 166,934] 168,515) 187,380 
India .. sa) 97,869) 322,963 396.877 317,602! 2,693 ,559} 12,860) 14,256 
Malaya (British) | 257,560 176,539 220.411 172,121 1,944 1,509 2,168 1,540. 
New Zealand .. | 42,843,088) 44,170,689| 49,626,921) 37,370,304, 510,165) 594,478) 671,165 551,461 
Other British Coun- i | | 

tries ee 971,622) 890,033) 1,567,528 2,563,920" 9,803 9,112} 15,354) 20,460 
Japan .. .. | 5,082,326) 8,103,367| 6,895,043, 8,365,463, 118,196) 200,187) 136,835 176,516 
Netherlands East | / } 

Indies =m 577,930 928,474) 1,252,129) 877,217) 8,058} 10,230 9,649! 3,124 
Norway = 1,724,176 ~3,528,405) 787,576 365,855, 27,207} 37,086 7,916) 4,021 
New Caledonia .. 705,511). 1,385,727) 2,313,790) 2,058,738 5,924 9,130; 15,393) 16,998 
Philippine Islands | 2,756,603 6,113,197| 8,822,160 4,382,704, 41,621) 100,899] 147,881) 75,333 
Sweden .. | 6,914,823) 5,864,057) 6,465,812) 3,716,748) 96,407 61,583} 60,643) 36,428 
United States .. |226,360,751 219,487,525) 288,943,456 289,897,409 2,762,302/1,921,325/2,517,746 2,388,678 
Other Foreign . | | 

Countries .. | 2,685,850) 2,464,518) 3,162,154 1,689,851) 19,804} 21,200) 25,624) 25,662 

Total .- |843,979,380 315,938,784/392,01 9,451 367,820,251 /4,076,056 3,141,415/3,795,111|3,455,414 
} i { i 


(a) Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet. 


By far the larger proportion of the undressed timber imports consists of soft- 
woods such as yellow pine, redwood, and oregon from the United States of America 
and Canada; kauri, rimu, and white pine from New Zealand; pine from Japan, and 
red deals from Norway and Sweden. Amongst the hardwoods imported, the principal are 
oak from the United States of America and Japan, and teak from India. 


2. Exports.—The quantity and value of undressed timber exported from 1922-23 
to 1926-27 are given below, the countries of destination being also shown :— 


UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS (a).—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 


1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Country to 
which Exported. 


United Kingdom 
Canada 


a Ey 
Malaya (British) 
Mauritius .. 
New Zealand 
‘Pacific Islands— 
Fiji ae os 
Territory of New 
Guinea 
Other Islands 


Papua sig zs 
African Union 


Hong Kong é 


Pacific Isiands— 
New Caiedonia 
Other Islands 

U.S. of America 


- 
oe 


- Other Foreign Coun- 


tries 


Total 


Quantity. ’ Value. 
| a; i | . .. | | 
1922-23| 1923-24 1924-25|1925-26 1926-27] 1922-28] 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 | 1926-27 
} | —= aN j } 
| / | 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 £ £ | Oe Fes POE 
. ft. .ft.) sup.ft.| sup. sup. ft. / | 
SP oBil ‘1164, 17,889 10.718) 8,332| 75,556] 143,443/ 192,744) 107,951) 87,409 
"4i| '198|-201|. 302} «188 866, 2,915 4,272, 6,537) 4,147 
1,808] 3,222) 4,822|° 8,385, 8,745| 19,392|' 30,773, 44,798) 100,536) 98,950 
"SRA os All wes 131| '927| 3,883) ow | | od "618) 12,566 
2,979} 12,588 1,230| 7,920 12,971| 28,468) 125,865, 11,274) 79,890) 130,772 
176. ses Mees 4| 6,575| 5,045] ° .. renal 25| 67,347 
2,367, 2,835 2,448 67, 293) 24,546] 29,849 24,152, 1,040) 2,927 
24'845| 36,349 46,318) 31,750| 28,793] $24,052 610,039) 680,802 424,214) 369,920 
664| 1,130 781| 1,077] 1,096| 10.307] 17,407) 13,286 17,280) 17,668 
| | 
21 o39| , 509| 203| 2,883| 4,572, 4,483| 8,038, 5,434 
474 238 ~—«o715| * 937| © 997| 8,339] 10,558] 16,520) 17,471; 18,208 
diz} «316403; 857] 419) «3,814, 5,347; 7197/7244) 9,736 
42,370] 24,681) 51,902| 47,180) 50,278| 472,564) 278,713) 558,511) 627,138) 654,208 
ol *716| 27182} 157; 207! + 5,949] 7,157, 21,818 1,473, 2,2 
3,149] 3,695) 4| 1,703) 2,175| 27,418} 36,951 197, 17,032) 21,787 
1,981] 5,341 66} 518 19} 19,963| 55,666! 664 5,156 192 
173) «| 116} es 50 35, 2,169) 2100, .. | 742 618 
2 | 76 40| 15 538 1,034) 1,450 990, 281 
oo «S| apa ga} = 140] | 1,820| 1,658] 2,070] 1,717) 2,488 
dso} 399, -~«-460| «= 846} +800) 11,196} 9,818, 12,169) 20,181) 18,160 
. | 
122] 276 © 433; ««501| 1,861] 1,865) 8,587/ 5,855, 6,877 15,182 
: 
| | :. 
i / 
88,500] 106,908 180,004) 113,185) 124,654/1,050,142 1,271,948) 1,602,272 1,352,550 1,440,879 


(a) Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet. 
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As the table shows, the bulk of the exports of undressed timber was consigned to 
South Africa, New Zealand, India, and the United Kingdom, and consisted largely of the 
Western Australian hardwoods, jarrah, and, karri, which have earned an excellent 
reputation for such purposes as railway sleepers, harbour works, wood paving, etc. 

3. Classification of Imports and Exports.—(i) General. The quantities of timber 
classified according to varieties imported and exported during the year 1926-27 are‘given 
in the next table :— y 


TIMBER, VARIETIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED.—QUANTITIES, AUSTRALIA, 


1926-27. 
Unit | | Excess of 
Description. of Imports. Exports. | Importsover 
: Quantity. | : Exports. 
Dressed. ae we -- | sup. ft. | 97,988,931 709,884 | 97,279,047 
Undressed, including logs aaa os 367,820,251 | 124,653,791 | 243,166,460 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. seth Ling ft. 170,070 61,356 | 108,714 
Plywood, veneered or otherwise .. | sup. ft. 8,849,048 | (6) (6) 
Palings A as aa No. Ee 491,998 | — 491,998 
Pickets af oe fy see 27,515 1,000 / 26,515 
Shingles ne - x » | 3,394,762 23,470 | 3,371,292 
Staves— 
We se ae <9 alg ns eh 808,800 | ae / 808,000 
ndresse on Ae <6 or 2,059,958 3,465 2,056,4: 
ae | 56,493 
For blinds a (a) (a) a) 
Other - z » | 32,057,338 - ) 32.057,388 
Doors .. ay i -. | a | 43,118 (a) 43,118 
Wood pulp he at -. | » ton 11,270 | (8) ) 11,270 
Veneers _ se oP at (a) (8) (6) 
Spokes, rims, felloes, etc. } (a) (a) (a) 
Other .. : —— Ct ae ee ere 


(a) Quantity not available. (0) Exports not recorded separately. 
Notx.—The minus sign — denotes an excess of exports. 


Similar particulars relative to the values of imports and exports during th 
1926-27 are shown hereunder :— a ” sca 


TIMBER, VARIETIES IMPORTED AND. EXPORTED.—VALUES, AUSTRALIA, 


pols : 1926-27. 
Description. | Imports. Exports. Same Se a 
ae ‘ We eras 6 Exports. 
= | £ re 
Dressed se é, ef 1,085,979 14,434 | 7 
on i ee VOU, | ’ 1,0 1 
Undressed, including logs ‘ .. | 3,455,414 | . 1,440,379 |. 9 018085 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. a St 1,189 | 478 | i 7 ll 
Plywood, veneered or otherwise .. J 148,735 (a) (a) 148,735 
Palings * ay 2 ie e 5,436 | —5,436 
ae es te nit “g 247 21 296 
2 es Or) ate Sire rary 0 

Btavekes 4,993 88 4,905. 

Dressed, etc. ..  - age sie 45,601 

Undressed... 3 ym i s oe 
ert he i ahs 19,022 “ 102 | 18,920: 

For blinds. .. 2 ) 

aA bi sh: 2 | 80 | pale 
4 Other < bs " oR 46,942 | 44 46. Za 
Doors’. nd n “2 ui 30,203 885 | 29,318 
Wood pulp m "i eb 170,027 (a) | (a) :170,927 
oe of ee ae y | 
Spokes, rims, felloes, etc. vs ae 3,643 . (a) 505 (2) sap 
Other .. “ " 6,510 wy 6.510 
Total .. + +» | 5,083,439 | 1,464,405 3,569,034 


Norx.—The minus sign ~ denotes an excess of exports, (a) Exports not recorded separately 


—_ 
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(ii) Sandalwood. A considerable amount of sandalwood is annually exported 
principally from Western Australia to Hong Kong and China, where it is highly prized, and 
largely used for artistic and ceremonial purposes. Particulars for the past five years are 
as follows :— 


SANDALWOOD.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


{ 
Quantity. Value, 
ey to which = : a = 
rted. 
zp 1922-— | 1923- | 1924— | 1925- | 1926— | 1922- | 1923- | 1924— | 1925- | 1926— 
23. 24, 25. 26. 27. 23. 24, 25. 26. 27, 
ton. ton. ton. ton. ton. & £ £ £ & 
United Kingdom.. — ss x £ 25 2 ars oe i 858 
Hong Kong .. | 4,657 | 8,894 | 3,811 | 5,063 | 3,984 | 66,460 /222,300| 113,551) 155,139) 116,408 
India .. a a! 469 239 406 341 246 | 8,131 | 6,192 | 11,574) 12,384) 8,871 
Malaya (British) .. 352 | 1,404 725 567 346 | 5,322 | 45,118 | 27,321) 18,340} 10,784 
Other British Coun- 
tries -. ip 2 aa vs 1 12 30 55 oF 53 533 
China... at 2,419 8,754 | 1,722 | 2,255 | 3,991 | 30,876 | 83,415 53,031; 66,639] 114,626 
Other Foreign Coun- | ! 
tries .. en oo | te ee 7 11 3 oe ae t 245 411 
Total ew 7,899 | 14,291 | 6,664 | 8,235 | 8,615 | 110,824) 357,025] 205,477) 252,807 252,491 


(iii) Tan Bark. Tan bark figures both as an export and import in the Australian 
trade returns, as the following tables show. The first table refers to exports :— 


TAN BARK.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Quantity. Value. 
Country to which 
wg pig 1922- | 1923- | 1924 | 1925—| 1926- | 1922- | 1923- | 1924- | 1925- | 1926— 
23. 24, 25. 26. 27. 23. 24, 25. 26. 27. 
: 

; . ewt. cwt. cwt. ewt. ewt. eee £ £ = £ 
United Kingdom... 12 = 48 | 104 = 3 +. 48) 58 oe 
New Zealand _.. | 12,718| 5,278| 4,061 | 1,008 | 1,633 | 8,299 | 3,263) 2,372, 701 | 1,355 
Other British Pos- 

sessions om 309 ae 332 ey let O2 194 es ‘170 \leaeee 51 
Germany + <= 9,005 | 36,081 303 | 2,050 ae 4,983 | 19,587, 159) 1,272 
Other Foreign Coun- 

tries .. .. | 4,490 | 8,318 | 2,272 | 5,033 | 2,150 | 2,220 | 2,172 1,155) 2,900 | 1,332 

lon “| ie ae ee ; 
Total .. |17,529 | 17,601 | 42,794 | 6,448 | 5,935 | 10,716 | 10,418 | 28,332 3,818 | 4,010 


The exports of tan bark from Australia during the past four years consisted largely 
of mallet bark from Western Australia. The shipments of this bark are not so large as 
in pre-war days, owing to the cutting out of supplies. This bark is mainly despatched 
to Germany, where it is converted into a tannin extract. 

A comparison of the imports and exports of tan bark during the Jast five years is 
given in the next table :— 


TAN BARK.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. 1922-23, | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
cwt. cwt, cewt. ewt. ewt. 
‘QUANTITIES— 

Imports .. ie ae 93,769 73,941 28,628 44,372) 67,302 
Exports... ons 1 17,529 17,601 42,794 6,448} 5,935 
Excess of exports over imports |— 76,240 |— 56,340 14,166 | — 37,924/— 51,367 

VaLUEsS— . £ £ . eg ; 5 ; 
Imports .. ae a 37,349 28,672 11,821 21,498) 27,680 
Exports... S er 10,716 10,418 23,332 3,818, 4,010 
— 26,633 |— 18,254 11,511 | — 17,680)— 23,670 


Excess of exports over imports 


Nore.—The minus sign — denotes excess of imports. 
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The imports consist almost exclusively of wattle bark from the plantations in South 
Africa. One variety of Australian wattle is found to flourish in the sandy belts near 
the coast, but it is the Acacia decurrens, var. mollis, which is chiefly relied upon for the 
production of wattle bark in the South African plantations. Seed has been tried from 
New South Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria, but it is stated that most of the seed is 
obtained from the best wattle bark areas in eastern Tasmania and western Victoria. 


Two reasons are given to account for the success of the industry in South Africa. 
(a) It is found that the treeless, grassy highlands of Natal are specially suitable for wattle 
culture, and the trees can therefore be grown in rows and economically attended to, 
while the necessary bark sheds and other appurtenances can be placed in the most 
advantageous positions. (b) There is an abundance of cheap and efficient native labour 
available for employnient on the plantations. ; 


Considerable quantities of tanning substances other than bark are annually 
imported into the Commonwealth. The total value of the importations in 1926-27 
was £84,783, and was composed as follows :—Wattle bark extract, £1,346; quebracho 
extract, £19,782; other extract, £23,326; and valonia, myrobalans, cutch, etc., 
£40,329. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
FISHERIES.* 
§ 1, General. 


1. Fish Stocks.—Australia possesses an abundant and varied fish fauna, which 
embraces both tropical and temperate varieties and includes destructive as well as 
valuable species. In rivers and lakes both indigenous and imported varieties thrive. 
The latter have been introduced and acclimatized for industrial and sporting purposes 
by Governments and angling societies. Exploitation of the fishing areas—for some 
classes of fish for the whole year, for others during the breeding season only, or until a 
certain size is attained—is, where necessary, forbidden ; proclaimed localities are closed 
against net-fishing, and a minimum size of mesh for nets is fixed. The sea-fishermen 
in some districts have made regulations in their own interests for the purpose of 
controlling the market supply. 


2. Progress of Industry—(i) Transport and Marketing. Despite the abundance 
of edible fish, the progress of the fishery industry in Australia has been slow, and 
transport and marketing of the proved supplies have not been satisfactorily dealt with. 

In New South Wales, as shown in § 5 herein and § 6 of this Chapter in Official 
Year Book No. 17, the matter of exploiting trawlable fish was undertaken by the 
State Government, which also took steps to improve the conditions under which 
ordinary coastal fishing is carried on. In Queensland, State trawling was undertaken 
in 1919, and good trawling areas have been located and charted between Cape 
Moreton and Caloundra. 


(ii) Economic Investigations. Although valuable work has been carried out by the 
State Governments in the way of experiment and culture, much yet remains to be done 
before the industry is at all commensurate in extent with the industrial progress or con- 
suming capacities of the Commonwealth. All live fish imported into Australia are 
examined on shipboard in order to prevent the importation of undesirable fish. With 
the object of ascertaining the movements of oceanic fishes, and of estuarine fishes which 
make periodical oceanic migrations, reports are furnished regarding the various kinds of 
fishes, etc., and their movements along the coast. Details regarding the activities of 
the States in fish-culture were given in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 471-2. By 
arrangement with the Commonwealth Fisheries Department some years ago members 
of the staff of the Australian Museum, Sydney, accompanied the F.I.S, Hndeavour on 
various cruises. Specimens were collected, mounted for scientific purposes, and 
distributed to other Australian Museums, a considerable number being put aside for 
the Commonwealth Fishery Museum. As pointed out in § 4, however, this vessel was 
lost with all hands in 1914, and has not since been replaced. 

With the object of reviewing the potentialities of the fishing industry of Australia 
the Development and Migration Commission convened a meeting of State and Common- 
wealth representatives. The Conference, which was held in Melbourne during September 
1927, affirmed :— 

(1) The importance of establishing a Marine Biological Institution to study the 
scientific problems connected with Australian fisheries, and to collect and 
disseminate authoritative information and give advice on matters concerning 
the fisheries. 

(2) The desirability of establishing an experimental trawling unit to explore the 
fisheries resources of Australia. 


Committees were formed to deal with important problems concerning the preservation, 
transportation, marketing, and distribution of fish, canning and curing of fish, the 
production of fish by-products, factors of destruction in fisheries, the development of the 
oyster industry, etc., on each of which subjects information is now being collected by 
personal investigations of State and Commonwealth officers and by the Commission’s 
representative in London. 


3. Consumption of Fish.—It has been said that the Australians are not an 
-‘¢ichthyophagous ” race, seeing that the annual consumption of fish per head of 
population in Great Britain is set down at 42 Ibs., while in Australia it has been estimated 
at only 13 lbs. The heavy imports of dried and preserved fish indicate, however, that 


© A specially contributed article dealing with the Marine and Fresh Water Fisheries of Australia 
appeared as § 6 of this Ohapter in Official Year Book No. 17 (vide pp. 752 to 767 therein). 
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there is scope for the development of the industry, which now seems to be ill-managed, 
the price to the consumer being high, while the fisherman’s gain is uncertain, and the 
system of distribution lacks method. 4 


4. Oyster Fisheries—Natural oyster beds exist on the foreshores in the shallow 
waters of inlets and estuaries in several parts of Australia. By husbanding the natural 
crop, and by judicious transplanting, the output has been very materially augumented. 
The areas are leased by the Government to private persons, lengths of foreshore being 
taken up under oyster leases. In New South Wales and Queensland the industry has 
thriven, and small yields are obtained in South Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania, 


5. Pearl-Shell, Pearls, Beche-de-Mer, etc.—(i) General. Pearl-shelling is carried on 
in the tropical waters of Queensland, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia. 
The pearl-oyster inhabits the northern and western coastal waters from Cape York 
to Shark Bay, a length of shore of over 2,000 miles. The shells are marketed in 
considerable quantities, and pearls are obtained in Queensland, Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory. The fishing is generally conducted with the aid of diving apparatus 
in water varying from 4 to 20 fathoms in depth. In Queensland and the Northern 
Territory the béche-de-mer industry is carried on, and tortoise-shell is obtained on the 


’ coasts. Experiments have been made in cultivating the pearl-oyster on suitable banks. 


In October, 1911, a pearl weighing 178 grains, and valued at £3,000, was obtained at 
Broome. Further details regarding pearl-shelling are given in Official Year Book No. 6, 
p. 463. Trochus-shell to the value of £76,280 and £72,812 was exported from Australia 
during 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

(ii) Royal Commission on Pearl-shelling Industry. In accordance with the “‘ White 
Australia ”’ policy it was originally determined that the employment of Asiatic labour in 
the pearl-shelling industry should be restricted, and ultimately cease, and it was proposed 
that after 3lst December, 1913, permits to bring in Asiatics for the pearling-fleet should 
no longer be issued. In view, however, of the disorganization of the industry occasioned 
by the war, the time was extended to the 30th June, 1918, after which date permits to 
introduce Asiatic labour were to be granted only in cases where the diver and tender of a 
boat were Europeans. The Royal Commission appointed in March, 1912, presented 
its final report in 1916. The Commissioners stated that, though it might be practicable, 
they did not consider it advisable or profitable to attempt to transfer the industry 
from Asiatics to Europeans. They further stated that, while the labour now employed 
is almost entirely Asiatic, they did not consider that the ‘“ White Australia’ policy 
would be weakened or imperilled by allowing the industry to continue as at present 
conducted. 


§ 2. The Fishery Industry. 


1. Boats and Men Engaged, and Take.—{i) General Fisheries. The returns have 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the State Departments, and while the data 
do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform basis, the principal facts 
have been incorporated in the tables hereunder :— 


GENERAL FISHERIES, 1926. 


elt 0 Ue snared Total Take of — Value of Take. 
State or Territory. Boata are ra ae one 
‘ i 
Engaged.| “Trent, | Ployed. Fish. Lo ate Fish. Tote 
(Crayfish). (Crayfish). 
No. £ No. ewt. doz. 
New South Wales.. | 2,116 | 134,263 2,949 | 175,693 9,685 491,039 c78'369 
Victoria .. 1G 890 | 110,450 1,318 61,195 | 16,629 | 171,346 14, 966 
Queensland f +. | 739 | 57,144 1,459 60,200 | d 7,217 | 135,238) @ 8,808 
South Australia ae 800 | 52,000 1,200 | 6 65,000 (a) 6150,000 (a) 
Western Australia. . 241 | 40,656 523 31,368 8,857 87,831 4,429 
Tasmania Siine 151 | 21,360 286 9,000 4,500 21,352 1,520 
Northern Territory 3| 200 10 WOrk« cane |) vlghBSaroit 
Total if 4,940 416,073 7,745 | 403,156 | 46,868 1,059,039, 108,092 
ids O done ocean Ga esate, . (c) Including £66,046 the Value, of 9,311 ewt. prawns and 


” 
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Returns for the past five years are given in the table below :— 


GENERAL FISHERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. , 


Particulars. 1922, 1923. 1924, | 1925. | 1926. 
No. of boats engaged .. es 3,873 | 3,776 4,346 4,399 4,940 
No. of men employed .. we 7,771 7,422 7,885 7,786 7,745: 
Fish obtained— 
Quantity .. a3 cewt. | @350,350 | a@319,148 | a345,012 | a341,133 | 403,156 
Value vA es £ | a793,263 | a845,354 | a882,042 | a909,032 |1,059,039 
Lobsters obtained— Values £ | a54,796 | a59,862 | a75,893 | a103,338 | a108,092 


(a) Exclusive of South Australia. 


(ii) Edible Oyster Fisheries. The returns from oyster fisheries are given in the next. 
table. 


EDIBLE OYSTER FISHERIES, 1926, 


Number | Value of | Number Oysters Taken. 
State or Territory. B ae pales Meee ape tas 
Engaged.| ment. ployed. | Leases. | Quantity.| Value. 
: No. £& No. No. cwt. £ 
New South Wales .. ae 1,283 | 31,480 630 4,866 | 55,498 | 103,600: 
Victoria oe u5 5 1,205 ay 6 105 392 
Queensland =8 == 59 6,276 96 484 | 10,029 | 17,272 
South Australia (0) .. Se aie Ee hs a re 
Western Australia .. ae EC mALl dee Ot er ~ - Ne 
Tasmania .. ois aie 4 600 19 (a) 360 |d 3,820 
Total (c) cic gh 1,351 | 39,561 752 5,356 | 65,992 | 125,084 
I ded with G 1 Fish i 5 Exclusi f South Australia. 
( Moeoratabin | 0) Tata Satis, ain of fotog, ( =OnNT of Bourn Atal 
Returns for Australia for the last five years are given in the appended table :— 
EDIBLE OYSTER FISHERIES.—(6) AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. 
Particulars. 1922.(a) 1923.(a) | 1924.(a) 1925.(a) 1926. 
. of boats engaged He 624 694. 725 741 1,351 
ne, of men papioyed os 667 768 805 709 752 
btained— 
he by ewt. 68,516 | 76,857 67,302 77,990 65,992 
Value.. ate £ | 110,305 122,874 |: 113,623 133,161 125,084 
| 
(a) Exclusive of Tasmania, (6) Exclusive of South Australia. 


(iii) Pearls, Pearl-shell and Trepang.—Figures regarding the production, trade, ete., 
for these items, so far as they are ascertainable, are given hereunder, As regards pearls, 
for obvious reasons no correct estimate can be obtained of the value of those found. 
Pearl-shell (Margaritiferc) is widely distributed in North Australian waters over an 
area facing some thousands of miles of coastline, though not intensively over the whole 
distance. The north-west beds are the most prolific, but those around and to the north 
of Cape York are also of importance. There is need for further investigation into the 
occurrence of this valuable shell, as well as of trochus, green snail, window-pane shell 
(Placuna), the various types of trepang or béche-de-mer (Holothuria), both in tropical 
Australian waters and in those of Papua and the mandated area of New Guinea. 
Particulars as returned for the year 1926 are as follows :— 
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PEARL, PEARL-SHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, (a), 1926. 


Number| Value of [Number Quantity] yaije of | Value |Value of | Value 
of Boats of of Pearl of Béche- | of Tor- 
State or Territory. Boats and | Men Pearl- hall Pearls | de-mer |Goise-shel) 

En- | Equip- Em- | shell | obtained. jobtained./obtained. |obtained. 
gaged.| ment. | ployed. |obtained.! (b) 


| No. £ No. | Tons. | Pe Mee £ £ 
Queensland .. | 125 | 80,000 1,380 | 922 | 121,444 | 12,760 | 29.383) 947 
Western Australia.. | 209 | 93,288 | 1,470 | 1,113 | 169,904 | 26,695 | 903] 388 
Northern Territory | 14 8,000 43 | 63 | 11,500 | 200 900 20 
Australia .. | 348 | 181,288 | 2,893 | 2,098 | 302,848 | 39,655 (31,186 | 1,355 


(a) No pearl-shelling industry in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. 

(6) Incomplete; as returned. 

The figures for tortoise-shell and trochus-shell as returned are defective, as the 
necessary information is not collected in full detail. In the following summary of 
production during the past five years, export figures of Australian origin are inserted for 
both of these items :— 


PEARL, PEARL-SHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922 TO 1926. 


Particulars. 1922. 1923. | 1924." | 3935. 1926. 

No. of boats engaged toil ee OO 388 387 | 416 348 
No. of men employed 42 2,639 3,005 3,043 3,347 2,893 
Pearl-shell obtained— 

Quantity ol tons 2,271 2,292 2,784 | 2,602 2,098 

Value. . Dp £ | 303,452 288,689 | 444,234 362,285 302,848 
Pearls obtained. (a)— 

Value... 6 £/ 38,163 60,717 59,670 65,095 39,655 
Béche-de-mer obtained— 

Quantity “8 tons (b) () (d) (d) (d) 

Value. . a £ 65,679 33,370 25,757 13,535 31,186 
Tortoise-shell exported— 

Value.. 3% 2,012 2,574 2,025 4,730 3,364 
Trochus-shell exported— 

Value.. ae 25,095 23,142 47,892 76,280 72,812 


(a) Incomplete ; as returned. (6) Not returned. 


2. Fish Preserving.—To encourage the industry, the Federal Parliament provided 
a bounty of 4d. per lb. for fish preserved as prescribed during the ten years 1907-8 to 
1916-17. The payment, which amounted to only £3,005 during the period, or at the 
rate of £300 per annum, failed to develop the industry, and the bounty was not renewed 
on its expiration in 1916-17. 


3. State Revenue from Fisheries.—The revenue from fisheries in each State during 
the year 1926 is given hereunder :— 


FISHERTES.—REVENUE, 1926. 


State or Territory. Licences. | Leases. | Povey tec Bi ak Total. 
Sia 4 £ £ agers] £ 
New South Wales Me 1,356 | 12,691 451 1,215 15,713 
Victoria .. serge “$8 653 55 112 16 836 
Queensland oh acs 2,946 2,460 66 3 5,475 
South Australia .. as baro9) || it , ys ss 1,159 
Westorn Australia cs ~ 2,630 L121 174 242, 4,167 
Tasmania gs a 1,118 LES 38 - 1 1,269 
Northern Territory wks 28 Ae 8 is 28 
a Notalaaers .. | 9,890. | 16,439 841 1.477 | 28,647 ‘ 
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Similar particulars for Australia for the last five years are given in the following 


table :-— 
. FISHERIES.—REVENUE, AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. 
Particulars. 1922. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 1926 
£ £ € £ zor e 

Licences 9,092 10,013 9,551 12,557 9,890 
Leases .. ve -- | 14,181 |, 13,419 15,944 15,927 16,439 
Fines and Forfeitures | 663 1,029 1,018 781 _ 841 
Other Sources ° 1,076 3,170 905 1,321 1,477 

Total . | 25,012 | 27,631 27,418 30,586 28,647 


§ 3. Oversea Trade in Fishery Products. 


1. Imports of Fish.—The development of the local fishing industry leaves much 
to be desired, as is evident from the large imports. 


were as follows :— 


For the last five years the imports 


FISH.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 


Classification. 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 

{ owt. 2,927 415 1,646 2,899 2,115 

Fresh (oysters) Lead | 4,091 301 1,222 2298 | 1699 

Fresh, or preserved { cwt. 38,508 50,718 64,409 69,855 61,151 

by cold process 1 £ | 127,172 165,948 197,690 205,163 | 180,773 
seme fj ewt,| (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 

ae \ ¢| 69,422 | 101,08 | 110,347 130,969 | 146,782 

. oe j/ ewt. | 175,322 | 233,318 | 226,263 | 228,226 | 268,463 

RCCEF OR AE Uh A £| 867,708 |1,158,048 |1,120,428 | 1,164,223 |1,418,103 

Smoked, dried, and ; cwt.| 13,633 15,592 13,815 - 11,362 | 17,793 

n.e.i. \ £| 56,190 63,167 51,831 45,079 | 62,984 

Total { cwt. (b) | 230,390 | 300,043 | 306,133 312,342 | 349,522 

£ 1,124,583 1,488,549 |1,481,518 | 1,547,662 |1,810,341 


(a) Not available. 


(b) Exclusive of potted fish. 


Tinned fish constitutes by far the largest proportion of the imports, most of it 
consisting of salmon from Canada, the United States of America, Norway, and the 


United Kingdom. 


The potted fish comes chiefly from the United Kingdom, while the 


South African Union supplied the largest proportion of the fresh fish in 1926-27, the bulk 
of the remainder coming from the United Kingdom and New Zealand. 
import of oysters is supplied by New Zealand. 


The small 


2. Exports of Fish.—The exports of local fish produce for the five years 1922-23 
to 1926-27 are given hereunder :— 


FISH (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE).—EXPORTS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Classification. 1922-23. | 1923-24, 1924-25. | 1925-26. 

Fish, fresh,smoked,or jcwt. 9,692 | _ 5,681 | 3,449 | 1,498 

“preserved by cold | £| 66,104 | 33,250 | 23,710 | 7,606 
rocess . 

ee eeevad in tins, { cwt.) 162 | 476 386 | 261 

dried, salted, etc. | £ | 433 1,185 : 1,401 491 

lowt.| 9,854 | 6,157 | 3,835 1,759 

Total Ho eV 66,597 | 34.444 | 26,111 8,097 


1926-27. 
435 
4,072 
184 
371 

| 619 
4,443 


The quantity of fresh fish exported from Australia is trifling, and the amount of 


£4,072 shown in the table above consists chiefly of 


Egypt from Queensland. 


cured béche-de-mer exported to 
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3. Exports of Pearl and Other Shell.—The exports of pearl, tortoise, and trochus- 
shell, of Australian origin, are given hereunder for the five years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


PEARL, TORTOISE, AND TROCHUS-SHELL._EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Article. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Pearl-zhell { -cwt. | 41,027 48,017 44,112 48,631 45,451 
Ler 1 £ | 320,602 | 377,313 | 413,095 | 391,695 | 352,626 
Tattoive-chelt party 2,812 3,308 2,432 4,993 3,662 
F 7) Sees, 2,012 2,574 | 2,025 4,730 3,364 
Tees shell | ewt.| 13,186 12,072 16,552 | 19,787 22,851 
: \ -£ | 25,095 | 23,142 | 47,892 | 76,280 72,812 


The bulk of the pearl-shell exported during 1926-27 was consigned to the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, the respective values of the shipments 
amounting to £207,339 and £142,745, while trochus-shell to the value of £68,847 was 
dispatched to Japan. 


§ 4, The Commonwealth Department of Fisheries. 


In 1907 the Commonwealth Government decided to demonstrate what might be 
attained commercially by the application of modern methods in fishery.. A Federal 
Investigation Ship, the Hndeavowr, was constructed specially for the work, and a 
Director of Fisheries was appointed. Experimental cruises were undertaken, which 
showed that Australia possesses an asset of considerable value in her sea fisheries. 
The Endeavour was unfortunately lost at sea with all on board at the end of 1914 
and has not been replaced. A description of the trawling grounds discovered, data 
regarding oceanography to the east of Australia, and a list of the publications of the 
Department are given in pp. 333 to 335 of Year Book No. 14. 


§ 5. Trawling in Australian Waters. 


The State Trawling Industry was established in New South Wales in 1915, and 
fishing operations were conducted with seven steel steam trawlers. The catches were 
landed at Sydney and Newcastle, and the fish distributed through retail shops, of which 
there were fourteen in the metropolitan area, one in Newcastle, and five in country 
towns. During the year ended 30th June, 1922, the State trawlers landed 2,413 tons 
of fish, valued at £101,337. Early in the year 1923 the Government discontinued 
trawling operations, as the venture was not a commercial success, and the assets have 
since been disposed of. The operations of the Government trawlers, however, revealed 
some of the richest trawling areas in the world, and these grounds are being successfully 
exploited by private enterprise. 


et 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
' MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The value of production from the 
mineral industry is now considerably less than that returned by the agricultural or the 
pastoral industry, nevertheless it was the discovery of gold in payable quantities that 
first attracted population to Australia, and thus laid the foundation of its nationhood. 
Prior to 1851, the year when Hargraves’ memorable discovery was made, coal and copper 
had both been mined to some extent, and the existence of deposits of other minerals, 
including gold, had been proved. But it was the news of the sensational finds of the 
precious metal in 1851 and the year immediately following that brought about a 
constant stream of immigration, and caused an increase in population from 405,000 at 
the end of 1850 to upwards of 1,146,000 at the end of 1860. 


2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The extent of the total mineral wealth of Australia 
cannot yet be regarded as completely ascertained, as large areas of country still await 
systematic prospecting. The presence of considerable deposits of valuable minerals 
has long been known. Thus, coal was discovered in 1797, and a shipload was exported 
to Bengal in 1799, silver was discovered as early as 1839, and was worked as early as 
1864; copper mining dates back to 1844; lead to about 1848; iron to about 1850; 
while the discovery of gold in payable quantities dates back to 1851. Cobalt, nickel, 
manganese, chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, mercury, antimony, bismuth, zinc, 
cadmium, radio-active ores, etc., have all been found, some in fairly large quantities. 
During recent years osmiridium has figured largely in the Tasmanian returns. 


Among the more valuable non-metalliferous sustances other than coal may be 
mentioned coke, kerosene shale, graphite, alunite, asbestos, diatomaceous earth, phos- 
phate, clays, ochres, etc.; in building stones—sandstones, syenites, granites, basalts, 
augite-andesite, porphyries, serpentines, slates, limestones, and marbles; in precious 
stones—diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, amethysts, precious opal, turquoise, 
topazes, garnets, chrysolites, cairngorm, agates, etc. 


3. Quantity and Value of Production during 1926.—The quantities (where available) 
and the values of the principal minerals produced in each State, and in Australia as a 
whole during the year 1926, are given in the tables immediately following. It must be 
clearly understood that the figures quoted in these tables refer to the quantities and 
values of the various minerals in the form in which they were reported to the States 
Mines Departments, and represent amounts which the Mines Departments consider may 
fairly be taken as accruing to the mineral industry as such. They are not to be regarded 
as representative of Australia’s potentiality as a producer of metals, this matter being 
dealt with separately in § 18 hereinafter. It may be explained, therefore, that the 
item pig-iron in New South Wales refers only to metal produced from locally-raised ore 
and so reported to the Mines Department. New South Wales is, of course, in normal 
times, a large producer of iron and steel from ironstone mined in South Australia. As 
‘the table shows, the latter State receives credit for this ironstone in its mineral returns, 
but the iron and steel produced therefrom cannot be assigned to the mineral industry 
of New South Wales. Similarly lead, silver-lead, and zinc are credited in the form 
reported to the State of origin—chiefly New South Wales—although the actual metal 
extraction is carried out to a large extent elsewhere. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION.—QUANTITIES, 1926. 

; j per al 

| NLT. | 
Minerals, Unit. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust.| W.Aust.} Tas | (a) | | Australia, 

: ne feat | 
| 580 

; ton 580 2 

ree ae (a 85 10) 5 100 
Arsenic .. 36 | 405 815 (e).. 1,220 
Asbestos a Sees 5 -: ts = 
Barytes .. u 200 1,742 1,942 
Bismuth .. owt. 165 -- .- a ae 
Brown Coal ton : 957,935 | oe = 
Coe ”” 110,885,766 | 591,001 (1,221,059 474,819 | 102,358 | 13, 275, 003 

Cobalt te | an F 27 sa ake ) 
Copper F (ingot, pried i 357 Sop. ateay 232 I} 6915) .. | 8,722 
Rages ore 5 Se tt Ae as aes 7 
rth Odd] ae re - a lu oval 911 
anna Gas an fine oz 19,435 | 49,078 10,339) 758 | 437,343 4,222 | 140; 521,315 
Gypsum . -. | ton 817 | 10,217 ee 65,613 ,918 ae ‘ga 80,565 
he (pig) (b) saiiiees LOS: BOL |) oe = zene beat ca : coy Satoh! «nese 
Tron oxide a5 Be 3,251 2 et Tee 3,251 
Tronstone ws nA 5 Ba 4, as 583, 745 - 3 rae 588,157 
Kaolin .. hia AS 4,748 3,153 “ =* | Jo 8,101 
Lead is * a 3, 785, 28 2 5,893 / 9,656 

Lead and silver ore, | | 
concentrates, etc. | ,, 274,513 |. aL i ee 4,162| .. | 52 | 278,727 
Limestone flux os a, 109,698 = 72,426 119,714 ae 153,707 | .. | 455,545 
Magnesite ees 10,263 or es Ts S386 : = | 10,588 
Manganese ore G o9 1,290 as | 20) — 82 at : : 1,392 
Molybdenite .. | owt. 8 840 - : Te 848 
Osmiridium a OZ. at a9 | aie a 3,173 | 3,173 
Phosphate -- | ton 253 120 =m 882 os | 1,255 
Pigments ee 526 | 2,338 ~ 36 aa its 2,938 
Platinum Soule O%e 397 eles: =a : Tee | 397 
Salt ce een cS sta (a) ae 91,101 i Sul 91,101 
Sapphires = ie 1,808 ae Sed lear Fs ean) 1,808 
Shale (oil) 3 ton wi ie | Ne | ae 2A27 1 3 wil 2,127 
Silver a9 fine 02z.| 9,342 2,373 252,540) 353 68, 413 766,653 je | 1,099,674 
Tin and tin ore ton | 1,134 29 | 1,058) oe 67 1,096 | 98 | 3,482 
Wolfram ae Vaal oa | 4 SSH Gand 84 

Zine and concen- | | | 
trates .. ea ah 267,533 “a | 200) 6,378 | .. ] 273,171 

\ / 


(a) Not available fox publeniion, 


tated ; Contained ia gold ore. 


(6) See letterpress preceding this table. 


(dq) Year ended 30th June. 


The values of the minerals raised in each State during 1926 are given in the 
following table :— 


(c) Quantity not 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1926. 
, Tah a | 
Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | N-T. Australia, 
(e) 
| 
a= ee | = 
Blame 5 £ © £ te ae £ 
Alunite .. * 2,320 a 2 sé a: #5 2,320 
‘Antimony 1,236 105 85 1,426 
‘Arsenic .. 5,887 5,450 : $47 11,634 
Asbestos 20 ‘ an 2,728 2,748 
Barytes 400 aR ‘ 5,226 ne 5,626 
Bismuth 773 a 2 5. a | "778 
Brown Coal 188,899 : - | 188,899 
Chromite : OORT etn cen cs ee arn 1,704 
Coal ant | 9,436,520 |° 657,798 1,098,027 394,400 | 90,401 | 11,678,046 
coop (nots sid i : = re ; ex ae 54 5.430 
, ig 78,591 | 14,681 4 
Sapper ore te te ‘ “i ia ‘ ies a oe 60 ep 
Diamonds 77 : : ms . 77 
ereooeti earth gi765 i a te A ae : 1,765 
old... »551 | 208,471 | 43,914 | 3,219 |1,857,716 | 17,986 | §94 | 2.014 
Gyps 1,287 7,613 sf 57.411 | 5,618 i = ae) 
ish | (Pi) (b) 578,605 83 wi : : ; 578.605 
Iron oxkd e 1,958 : * eT j d 1.958 
onstone x ba 3,914 | 671,307 : : : 
Kaolin .. 5,087 41 a 900 x = : aber 
Lead... ve : i" 116, = 
Ltd tint losniaa 156 819 : 189,167} =. 300,142 
lead ore, concen- 
trates, ete... | 4,398,823 ‘ “3 Rs 6,741 = 447 | 4,476,011 
= notes see next page. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION—VALUE, 1926—continued. 


| 
i} 
Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. |Australia. 
| 
| | (e) 
= £ £ & £ £ 3 £ 
Limestone flux .. 27,049 28 36,657 44,893 os 153,219 | 
Magnesite sie 14,375 281 ie "565 ‘i VJacceh age | rest 
anganese ore .. 955 ae 40 aS 503 Ags a "49 
Molybdenite .. “41 7,350 wy uJ a6 x Sorchaeat 786k 
Opal. ap Vee wl 28 - 600 | 10,330 bg ey adits BEALE 
Osmiridium i re ee ES he 3 61,908} . 61,908 
Phosphate 8 316 120 i 864 Ks ‘5 eit) Sti8,g00 
Pigments = 644 | 1,985 # 297 ii G9) 2,945 
Platinum ap 6,910 * = ‘a 3h oe x 6,910 
me at i (a) ne 204,977 - i. 
Sapphires <& 2,418 ie | 6,799 = ete os ays rete 
Shale (oil) is S A “ Se ¢ 1,475 13475 
sae ae = 1,130 307 31,568 46 8,863 97,988 Bis 139,902 
aeend fo ore .. 326,474 5,075 HGS a6 10,450 | 322,526 | 15,852 854,524 
y ms = Z 2 ss 5,265 | .. i. 
Zine & concentrates | 1,359,588 a | 6,827 3G is 183,362 ae 1,549°777 
Unenumerated .. | (d) 23,444 es: 4,488 16,818 14,329 1,827 |(c)2,132 63,038 
| E 
Total .. {16,319,265 {1,082,006 /1,608,661 |1,032,353 |2,371,864 [1,573,997 | 19,085 |24,007,231 
(a) Not available for publication. (b) See letterpress, page 751. c) Mica. d) Includes 
dolomite £5,900, silica £9,700, and fireclay 26,900. ; (e) Year dea 30th J me? 


It may be pointed out in connexion with the figures given in the above table that 
the totals are exclusive of returns relating to certain commodities, such as stone for 
building and industrial uses, sand, gravel, brick and pottery clays, lime, cement, and 
slates, which might rightly be included under the generic term “‘ minera .’ Valuations 
of the production of some of these may be obtained from the reports of the various 
Mines Departments, but in regard to others it is impossible to obtain adequate 
information. In certain instances, moreover, the published information is of little 
value. By restricting the comparison to items in connexion with which properly 
comparable information can be obtained for each State, it is believed that a satisfactory 
estimate of the progress of the mineral industry can be more readily obtained. The 
items excluded from the total for New South Wales in 1926 consist of—lime, £127,360 ; 
building stone, £168,216; Portland cement, £1,473,522; coke, £940,416; road materials, 
£567,481; shell grit, £835; mineral water, £205 ; sulphur and sulphuric acids, £92,297 ; 
and brick and pottery clays, £361,419. From the Queensland returns, marble, £80 has 
been deducted, while carbide, £68,400, and cement £166,447 have been excluded from the 
‘Tasmanian figures. 


4. Value of Production, 1922 to 1926.—The value of the mineral production. in each 
State during the five years 1922 to 1926 is given in the table hereunder :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1922 TO 1926. | 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, N.T. | Australia, 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1922 .. | 12,951,164 | 1,244,966 | 1,859,084 331,866 | 3,041,112 878,009 9,959 | 20,316,160 
1923 .. | 14,176,688 | 1,031,223 | 2,215,498 890,378 | 2,747,101 | 1,154,397 | 16,612 22,231,897 
1924 =... | 16,299,835 964,917 | 2,305,669 953,592 | 2,776,796 | 1,825,967 | 19,138 24,645,914 
1925 .. | 16,657,585 | 1,000,763 | 2,012,456 1,028,396 | 2,393,890 | 1,477,944 21,715 | 24,592,749 
1926 .. | 16,319,265 | 1,082,006 1,608,661 | 1,032,353 | 2,371,864 | 1,573,997 | 19,085 | 24,007,231 


For New South Wales the value of production in 1926 was about £338,000 lower 
than that for 1925, which was the highest ever recorded, The falling-off in 1926 was 
largely due to the decreased returns from silver, lead, and zinc, which were offset to some 
extent by increases in tin, iron, and coal. ° 

The increase in the Victorian returns for 1926 was chiefly due to improved figures 
for coal, the value of black coal showing a yield of £62,000 in excess of that for 1925, while 
the value of brown coal produced rose by £22,000. For 1926 the value of brown coal 
was nearly £189,000, as compared with £41,000 in 1924. 
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In Queensland the falling-off in production in 1926 was due to lessened returns 
from gold, copper, silver, and lead. The Mines Department, however, states that 
obsolete plant and methods of treatment are responsible for a large proportion of the 
reduced output. Some of the mining companits have recognized this, and are intro- 
ducing improvements which it is believed will result in enhanced returns from such metals 
as copper and tin. The very small return shown in South Australia for 1922 was due 
principally to the temporary cessation of operations at the ironstone deposits at Iron 
Knob, the value of the ore raised being £58,000, as compared with £587,000 in 1921. 
The improvement in the returns for this State during the last four years was largely 
resultant on the increased production of iron ore, the value of which rose to over £671,000 
in 1926. The yield from salt advanced from £109,000 in 1922 to nearly £205,000 in 1926, 
while good increases were shown in gypsum and limestone flux. In Western Australia 
the returns for 1926 show a decrease of about £22,000 on the total for 1925, the 
fall being due to the decline in the returns from gold and silver lead, although the figures 
for coal showed a good increase. The increased production for 1926 in Tasmania was 
largely due to zinc, which showed a rise of £72,000 on the total for 1925, while there were 
higher yields from limestone flux, tin, coal, and copper, than those returned in the previous 
year. On the other hand the value of osmiridium produced was about £41,000 lower than 
in 1925, the decline being due te the lower price received for the metal in 1926. It 
is stated that the decline in the Northern Territory returns for 1926 as compared with 
1925 was due to the fact that some of those engaged in mining forsook it to take up more 
profitable work in other pursuits. 


5. Total Production to end of 1926,—In the rext table will be found the estimated 
value of the total mineral production in each State up to the end of 1926. The figures 
given in the table are also exclusive of the same items referred to in connexion with the 
preceding table. Thus the total for New South Wales falls short by £26,307,000 of that 
published by the State Department of Mines, the principal items excluded being coke, 
£11,014,000 ; cement, £12,088,000 ; lime, £1,245,000 ; and considerable values for marble, 
slate, granite, chert, gravels, etc., which the Department now includes in the returns for 
quarries. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE TO END OF 1926. 


{ | | 
Minerals. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Nor.Ter.(a), Australia. 
| / 
| Million. 
£ £ £ £ S £ ; £ £ 
oe . 63,704,810 303,076,885) 85,631,144) 1,628,227/158,517,414; 8,908,720) 2,282,263) 624 
ver ani | 
lead .. |108,902,368 264,326) 4,129,596 381,251) 2,215,685) 8,261,110 63,579 124 
Copper .. | 15,540,299 216,656) 25,767,115) 33,091,881; 1,805,082) 18,224,367 232,852) 95. 
Tron Ar 6,741,852 15,641 472,279) 5,404,847 36,721 52,110 ee 13 
Tin <« | 18,678,138 948,709) 10,626,749 om 1,547,916) 16,463,413 584,640) 44 
Wolfram 272,187 11,885) 1,061,672 301 1,441) 202,175) 216,859 2 
Zine .» | 19,974,741 ne 13,460 15,993 5,437 420;858 A 20 
Coal .. {160,390,428} 9,280,659} 15,341,114 a 4,952,736 1,434,912) =e 191 
Other .. 7,567,276) . 829,784] 2,832,200} 3,587,498 161,560) 1,378,544) 40,626 16 
= ie o| fa: | Ves j 
Total .. |396,772,099'814,644,545 145,875,329) 44,059,998'169,243,992! 55,346,209! 3,420,819 1,129 


(a) To 80th June, 1926. 


The “ other” minerals in New South Wales include alunite, £209,000 ; antimony, 
£346,000; bismuth, £233,000; chrome, £121,000; diamonds, £144,000; limestone flux, 
£1,102,000 ; molybdenite, £212,000 ; opal, £1,561,000 ; scheelite, £192,000; and oil shale, 
$2,691,000. In the Victorian returns antimony ore was responsible for £612,000. The 
value for coal in this State includes £653,000 for brown coal. Included in “ other”? in. 
the Queensland production were opal, £183,000; gems, £611,000; bismuth, £118,000 ; 
cobalt, £148,000 ; molybdenite, £599,000 ; and limestone flux, £815,000. The chief items 
in South Australian “ other” minerals were salt, £2,131,000; limestone flux, £418,000 ; 
gypsum, £462,000 ; and phosphate, £130,000. In the Tasmanian returns limestone flux 
was responsible for £546,000, osmiridium for £474,000, scheelite for £112,000, and iron 
pyrites for £94,000. : 


a\\\ 
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6. Decline in the Metalliferous Industry—On the Ist December, 1921, a Select 


‘Committee was appointed by the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales to inquire 


into and report upon the serious decline in the metalliferous industry. The result of the 


Committee’s investigations was published in a Report issued in 1922, wherein the chief 


contributing causes of the decline in New South Wales and in Australia generally were 
summarized as follows :—(1) High cost of production: (2) Deterioration in ore values 
in existing mines: (3) Inadequate machinery: (4) High freights: (5) High treatment 
charges: (6) Imperfect labour conditions in mines: (7) Lack of new payable discoveries : 
(8) Lack of efficiently-supported prospecting. 


7. Geophysical Methods for Detection of Ore Deposits.—Recently considerable 
attention has been devoted to gravimetric, surface potential, inductive, or magnetic methods 
of locating ore bodies, and the Empire Marketing Board has provided a sum of £16,000 
spread over two years, conditionally on the Commonwealth Government making avail- 
able an equal amount for the purpose of undertaking test surveys. The Government 
Geologist of New South Wales, after a close study of the methods in use in other countries, 
whilst deprecating undue optimism, suggested the Hunter River Basin, the Broken Hill 
District, and the Greater Cobar District as suitable fields for the application of geophysical 
methods. 


8. Precious Metals Prospecting Act of 1926.—Under the provisions of this Act 
a sum of £40,000 was allocated by the Commonwealth Government to assist persons or 
‘companies engaged in prospecting for precious metals. Of the total sum an amount 
of £15,000 was set aside for the Northern Territory, and the balance to the States in 
proportions to be determined by the Minister. 


§ 2, Gold. 


1. Discovery in Various States.—The discovery of gold in payable quantities was an 
epoch-making event in Australian history, for, as one writer aptly phrases it, this event 
“ precipitated Australia into nationhood.” A more or less detailed account of the finding 
of gold in the various States appears under this section in Official Year Books Nos. 1 to 4, 
but considerations of space preclude its repetition in the present issue. 


2. Production at Various Periods.—In the following table will be found the value of 
the gold raised in the several States and in Australia as a whole during each of the six 
decennial periods from 1851 to 1920, and in single years from 1921 to 1926, from the dates 
when payable discoveries were first reported. Owing to defective information in the 
earlier years the figures fall considerably short of the actual totals, for during the first 
stages of mining development, large quantities of gold were taken out of Australia by 
successful diggers, who preferred to keep the amount of their wealth secret. 


GOLD.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1851 TO 1926. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Nor. Ter. Australia. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1851-60.. |11,530,583 | 93,337,052 14,565 od oe 788,564 we 105,670,764 


1861-70.. |13,676,103 | 65,106,264 2,076,494 oe ve 80,871,035 
1871-80 +s 8,576,654 40,625,188 |10,733,048 579,068 +. 700,048 79,022 | 61,293,028 
1881-90.. | 4,306,541 | 28,413,792 13,843,081 | 246,668 178,473 |1,514,921 | 718,345 | 49,216,821 
1891-1900 |10,332,120 | 29,904,152 23,989,359 | 219,931 22,308,524 |2,838,336 | 906,988 | 89,999,410 
1901-10.. | 9,569,492 | 30,136,686 28,412,395 | 310,080 75,540,415 |2,566,170 | 473,871 |142,009,109 
1911-20.. | 4,988,377 | 13,354,217 9,876,677 | 238,808 46,808,351 | 873,302 | 100,652 76,240,384 
1921 —Ct« 271,302 554,087 214,060 13,933 | 2,935,693 28,311 1,299 | 4,018,685 


y oie 18,359 501,515 378,154 4,693 | 2,525,811 16,101 540 | 3,545,173 
1928 an 733°335 422,105 392,563 4,199 | 2,232,179 16,300 743 | 3,151,414 
1924s. 86,905 312,398 459,716 4,093 | 2,255,982 21,516 8,270 | 3,143,830 
1925 .. 82,498 200,958 197,118 3,535 | 1,874,320 15,041 1,939 | 2,375,409 
1926... 82,551 208,471 43.914 3,219 | 1,857,716 17,936 594 | 2,214,401 


fotal .. 63,704,810 303,076,885 |85,631,144 |1,628,227 158,517,414 |8,908,720 2,282,263 623,749,463 
{ { 


The value of the gold yield in 1926 was the lowest recorded since the discovery of the 
precious metal in 1851. 
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The amount of gold raised in Australia in any one year attained its maximum in 1903, 
in which year Western Australia also reached its highest point. For the other States the 
years in which the greatest yields were obtained were as follows :—New South Wales, 
1852; Victoria, 1856; Queensland, 1900; South Australia, 1904; and Tasmania, 1899. 


The following table shows the quantity in fine. ounces of gold raised in each State 
and in Australia during each of the last five years, the value of one ounce fine being taken 
at £4 13s. 104d. in 1922, at £4 8s. 52d. in 1923, at £4 13s. O}d. in 1924, and 
£4 4s. 112d. in 1925 and 1926 :— 


GOLD.—QUANTITY PRODUCED, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year, N.8.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | ‘Tasmania.| Nor. Ter. | Australia. 
) 
{= 


Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. | Fine ozs.| Fine ozs. 


| | 
Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. 


| 

| 
1922 .. | 25,222 | 106,872 | 80,584 | 1,000 | 538,246 3,431 | (a) 115 | 755,470- 
1923 -.. | 18,833 | 95,403 | 88,726 | 949 | 504,511 | 3,684 (a) 168 | 712,274 
1924 .. | 18,685 | 67,167 | 98,841 880 | 485,035 4,626 | (a) 703 | 675,937 
1925 .. | 19,422 | 47,296 | 46,406 | 832 | 441,252 3,524 , (a) 456 | 559,188 
1926 .. | 19,4385! 49,078 ) 10,339 | 758 | 437,343 | 4,222 | (a)"140 | 521,315 


(a) Year ended 30th June. 


Unfortunately the general decline which has characterized Australia’s gold output 
for a number of years has not been checked by new finds of importance, and unless more 
economic methods of exploiting existing low-grade deposits can be evolved the depression 
is likely to continue. 


3. Changes in Relative Positions of States as Gold Producers. A glance at the 
figures in the table showing the value of gold raised will sufficiently explain the enormous. 
increase in the population of Victoria during the period 1851 to 1861, when an average of 
over 40,000 persons reached the State each year. With the exception of the year 1889, 
when its output was surpassed by that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position 
asthe chief gold-producer for a period of forty-seven years, or up to 1898, when its 
production was outstripped by that of Western Australia, the latter State from this year 
onward contributing practically half, and so far as recent years are concerned more than 
half the entire yield of Australia. New South Wales occupied the second place on the 
list until 1874, when Queensland returns exceeded those of the parent State,.and, with. 
the exception of the year 1921, maintained this pre-eminence to the end of 1924. South 
Australia has occupied the position of lowest contributor to the total gold yield since the 
year 1871. Taking the average of the last ten years, the relative position of each State 
in regard to the gold production of Australia was as follows :— 


GOLD.—RELATIVE POSITION OF STATES AS PRODUCERS, 1917 TO 1926. 


Mpa cmae ‘ | | ‘ ; Annual / 
State, meld ane State. Hag ps hea aa ene 
roduction, al. it 
ioi7t01926, | iorreeieaé| 
Ozs. i Ozs. 

Total .. ‘>. 872,286 | 100°0 || New South Wales 43,673 5°00 
Western Australia. . 615,885 70°7 || Tasmania 64 6,379," | 0°07 
Victoria .. 56 111,925 12°8 || South Australia .. 2,529 “| 0°03 
Queensland ifs 91,441 10°5 || Northern Territory 454 


4. Methods of Gold Mining adopted in Each State—(i) New South Wales. Approxi- 
mately half the production in 1926 was obtained by dredges operating in the Adelong 
and Gundagai divisions. The yields from alluvial other than by dredging amounted to. 
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1,802 ozs., of which 108 ozs. were won in the Tumut and Adelong district, 340 ozs. at 
Tambaroora and Turon, 222 ozs. at Peel and Uralla, 130 ozs. in the Southern area, 287 
ozs. at Mudgee, and 485 ozs. at Bathurst, From stone treated the production was 5,155 
ozs., about 3,000 ozs. of the total coming from the Lachlan district. The Southern 
district contributed 600 ozs., Bathurst, 450 ozs.; Hunter and Macleay, 400 ozs. ; Tam- 
baroora and Turon, 300 ozs., and smaller quantities were returned from the New England 
and Peel and Uralla areas. From the Cobar district, which for many years was the 


principal producer, the yield in 1926 was only 69 ozs., as compared with over 3,000 ozs. 
in 1922. 


(ii) Victoria. Reef mining predominates in Victoria, although gold is also obtained 
from alluvial workings, both surface and deep leads. Owing to the exhaustion of much 
of the payable auriterous area the yield has been on the down grade for many years, and 
with the exception of 1925, the return for 1926 was the lowest experienced since 1851. 
A considerable amount of attention is given to dredging and hydraulic sluicing, par- 
ticularly in the Beechworth, Maryborough, Castlemaine, Ararat, Stawell, Gippsland, 
and Ballarat districts. The yields from alluvial and quartz respectively as.returned (in 
crude ounces) from the chief mining districts of the State during 1926 were as follows :— 
Ararat and Stawell, 1,492 and 35; Ballarat, 712 and 1,474; Beechworth, 3,384 and 
15,905 ; Bendigo, 367 and 16,415; Castlemaine, 1,110 and 10,887; Gippsland, 212 and 
1,103 ; and Maryborough, 185 and 738. The yield from the cyanide plants amounted 
to 1,323 ozs. 

The largest output fromm quartz mining in the Bendigo district was furnished by the 
Hercules and Energetic, 6,392 ozs., £25,230, followed by the New Red, White, and Blue, 
5,157 ozs., £20,624; and Carlisle, 1,753 ozs., £7,018. In the Beechworth district the 
Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock at Harrietville returned 5,886 ozs., £24,164 ; and the Morn- 
ing Star, at Woods Point, 2,077 ozs., £6,856. In the Daylesford area of the Castlemaine 
district the Ajax returned 3,522 ozs., £13,087; the Nuggetty North, 908 ozs., £3,632 ; 
and the Ajax North, 691 ozs., £2,780. In the Tarrengower area of this district, the New 
Oswald returned 2,503 ozs., £10,008; and the Goldsbrough, 1,491 ozs., £7,089. In the 
Gippsland district the Loch Fyne Co. at Jericho produced 3,526 ozs., valued at £13,183 ; 
and the Golden Lily at Donnelly’s Creek, 722 ozs., valued at £2,979. From the once 
famous Ballarat area the yield in 1926 was only slightly in excess of £5,000. 

From alluvial the principal yield was obtained by Cock’s Pioneer Gold and Tin Mines, 
with 2,250 ozs., valued at £9,002. This Company, which operates in the Beechworth 
district, also produced about £5,000 worth of tin during the year. The Langi Logan 
mines at Ararat returned 1,558 ozs., valued at £6,178. 


(iii) Queensland. Operations in Queensland are chiefly confined to reefing, and to the 
production of gold in connexion with the smelting of copper and other ores, the yield from 
alluvial in 1926 being only 1,321 ozs., of which 1,020 ozs. were obtained at Batavia River, 
while the quantity produced from stone treated was 5,956 ozs. ; from copper and other 
ores 863 ozs. ; and from old tailings 2,199 ozs. ; making a total production of 10,339 ozs. 
The yields from the principal fields were—Ravenswood, 2,806 ozs. ; Gympie, 2,745 ozs. ; 
Mount Coolon, 1,569 ozs.; and Etheridge, 1,026 ozs. From the Mount Morgan field, 
which returned nearly 34,000 ozs. in 1925, the yield in 1926 was only 34 ozs. Owing 
to the fire and subsequent flooding of the mine, underground working has been replaced 
by quarrying, and it is hoped that improved methods of treatment of the ore will result 
‘in an increase in the yield. The once famous Charters Towers field is apparently approach- 
ing exhaustion. Recently a Company has been formed to test the old Palmer River 
field by systematic dredging. 


(iv) South Australia. Gold is found in widely-scattered localities in South Australia, 
but the production has at no period been large. During the last five years the yield has 
declined from 1,000 ozs. in 1922 to 758 ozs. in 1926. Of the total yield in the latter 
year, over 700 ozs. were produced at Tarcoola. 


(v) Western Australia. A grouping of the auriferous deposits of Western Australia. 
under various headings was given in previous issues (see Official Year Book 19, p. 725), 
but considerations of space preclude its retention in the present Issue. 

The yields from the principal fields in order of importance were as follows :—East 
Coolgardie, 304,037 ozs.; Mt. Margaret, 43,628 ozs. ; Murchison, 33,487 ozs. ; Yilgarn, 
11,792 ozs.; Yalgoo, 6,382 ozs. ; North East Coolgardie, 6,199 ozs. ; Coolgardie, 5,993 
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ozs.; East Murchison, 5,336 ozs.; Dundas, 2,682 ozs.; North Coolgardie, 2,472 ozs. ; 
Pilbara, 2,376 ozs.; Peak Hill, 2,140 ozs. and Broad Arrow, 1,460 ozs. Of the total 
yield of 428,330 ozs. reported to the Mines Department, 423,818 ozs. were obtained from 
ore treated, 2,645 ozs. from dollied and specimens, while the return from alluvial was 
about 1,867 ozs. The total referred to differs somewhat from that quoted in the first 
table in this chapter, which represents gold exported and minted. It may be noted 
here that the total amount of dividends paid by Western Australian mining companies 
to the end of the year 1926 was £28,622,000. 

Western Australia reached its zenith as a gold-producer in 1903, when the output 
was valued at £8,771,000, but since then there has been a more or less steady decline 
until in 1926 the total had dropped to £1,858,000. Three causes may be adduced to 
account for this falling-off—(1) Exhaustion of known rich deposits: (2) Unwise develop- 
ment, i.e., “‘ picking the eyes” of good mines: (3) Increased cost of stores, equipment, 
and labour, rendering it unprofitable to treat low-grade ores. During the year 1926 
the Commonwealth Development and Migration Commission appointed a technical 
‘Committee to report on the best means of reviving the industry. This Committee made 
various recommendations in regard to the Kalgoorlie and Gwalia areas, and negotiations 
were in progress in 1927 between the Governments and the mining and financial interests 
concerned with a view to giving effect to these recommendations. 


(vi) Tasmania. The yield in Tasmania in 1926 amounted to 4,222 ozs., an advance 
about 700 ozs. on the total for 1925. The principal producers in 1926 were the Mt. 
Lyell Co. with 2,306 ozs. (from copper matte), and the Golden Gate, with 1,481 ozs. 
About 130 ozs. were obtained by the Round Hill mine from silver-lead ore. 


(vii) Northern Territory. The production for 1926 amounted to only 140 ozs. fine. 
It is stated that the potentialities of the older fields have by no means been exhausted, 
although a revival of the industry depends on the expenditure of large sums of money, 
either by the Government or by mining speculators, on developmental work. The 
bulk of the production came from Fletcher’s Gully. A small quantity of alluvial and 
dollied gold has been obtained at Kurinally, in the Hatches Creek locality, and auriferous 
country is found in the Kurundi district, near Bonney Well. The metal is also found in 
the Tanami area, and at the Granites about 63 miles south-east therefrom, but the 
locality is practically inaccessible in dry seasons. 


5. Remarkable Masses of Gold.—Allusion has already been made in preceding Year 
Books to the discovery of “ nuggets’ and other remarkable masses of gold, but it is not 
proposed to repeat this information in the present issue. (See Year Book No. 4, page 500.) 


6. Modes of Occurrence of Gold in Australiaa—This subject has been alluded to at 
some length in earlier issues of the Year Book, but considerations of space will not 
permit of repetition in the present issue. 


7. Place of Australia in the World’s Gold Production.—In the table given below will 
be found the estimated value of the world’s gold production, and the share of Australia 
therein during the five years 1922 to 1926. The figures given in the table have been 
compiled chiefly from returns obtained directly by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics from the gold-producing countries of the world. 


GOLD.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926. 


’ | P n 
Ss World's Produetion Gold, Produced in Spree oem 
Total 
£ £ WA 
1922 Airs ve RA 71,653,000 3,545,000 4.9 
1923 ms AS in 78,367,000 3,153,000 4.0 
1924 af Ls is 87,640,000 3,142,000 3.6 
1925 ry iM BD, 80,739,000 2,375,000 | 2.9 
1926 : 81,836,718 2,214,401 2.7 


The value of the gold yield in the ten chief producing countries during each of the 
five years 1922 to 1926 is given in the table hereunder. Particulars of the quantity 
and value of the gold production for all countries for the ten years 1917-26 will be found 
in the Bulletin of Australian Production issued by this Bureau. - 
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GOLD.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1922 TO 1920. 


Country. |, 1922.) 3923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. 
£ | £ | £ £ 
Union of South Africa | 32,895,000 | 40,480,000 | 44,534,000 40,768,000 42,285,000 
United States .. | 10,743,000 | 10,736,000 | 11,378,000 | 9,854,000 9,509,000 
Canada - -» | 5,929,000 | 5,457,000 | 7,095,000 | 7,373,000 7,451,482 
Australia .. -. | 3,545,000 | 3,153,000 | 3,142,000 | 2,375,000 | 2,214,000 
Mexico a ne 3,512,000 3,437,000 | 3,686,000 | 3,351,000 | 3,282,000 
Rhodesia .. 2 3,063,000 2,865,000 | 2,920,000 | 2,470,000 , 2,521,000 
India ue -- | 1,832,000 | -1,697,000 | 1,843,000 | 1,673,000 | 1,632,000: 
Colombia .. Be 1,201,000 1,220,000 | 450,000 | 325,000 321,000 
Japan 8 ad 1,239,000 | 1,154,000 | 1,177,000 | 1,189,000 | = 1,285,600 
Gold Coast oe 998,000 —- 883,000 958,000 | 844,000 | 848,000 
Russia = a 942,000 | 1,381,000 | 4,456,000 | 4,507,000 4,214,000 


It has been deemed advisable to apportion values in accordance with Australian 
currency, i.e., at £4 13s. 104d. for 1922, £4 8s. 53d. for 1923, £4 13s. 0}d. for 1924, 
and £4 4s. 11,3,d. for 1925 and 1926. : 

The next table shows the average yearly value in order of importance of the yield 
in the chief gold-producing countries for the decennium 1917-1926. 


GOLD.—AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1917 TO 1926. 


Country. Value. | Country. Value. 

ek wenils. | £ 
Union of South Africa .. 40,657,000 | Russia 2,400,000 
United States .. a 12,377,000 || India .. ay is 1,995,000 
Canada S. aa 5,255,000 || Japan .. ais Py! 1,261,000 
A i fe al 4,080,000 | Gold Coast ae 1,117,000 
Mexico Bi .. | 3,559,000 || Colombia sé 1,011,000 
Rhodesia ¥ 35 2,931,000 | | 


The comparison has been restricted to countries where the average for the period 
is in excess of a million sterling. 

8. Employment in Gold Mining.—The number of persons engaged in gold mining 
in each State in 1901 and during each of the last five years is shown in the following 
table :— 

GOLD MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1901, AND 1922 TO 1926. 


| { 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 5. Aust. | w. Aust.| Tas. | Nor. Ter.| Total. 
| | j 
4 No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
T96T Soe 12,064 27,387 9,438 | 1,000 | 19,771 | 1,112 200 | 70,972 
[ogee «.. WT P97.) +3;310 767 | 40 | 5,787 | 106, 12) 11,219 
1923 .. | *+1,141| 2,982 603 | 32 | 5,555 | 119 | 30 | 10,462 
1994 .. | 1,014| 2,651 452 30 | 5,296, 128 | 18 | 9,589 
qoossio... | 831 -por2e,353 347 34} 5,009} 103 | 32 8,709 
1926 ..| 9806} 1,967 321 26 | 4,488) 107 | 26| 7,741 
| 


say decline noticeable since 1901 is of course due to the exhaustion of 
The h decline noticeable since 1901 is of course due to 
idan mitt deposits and the failure to locate any considerable fresh sources of 
supply. 
§ 3. Platinum andjPlatinoid Metals. 
i i t worked in the State 
1. Platinum.—(i) New South Wales. The deposits at presen n th 
are situated at Platina in the Fifield division, near Parkes, and the production in 1926 
amounted to 397 ozs., valued at £6,910, as compared with 573 ozs., valued at £11,061 in 
the preceding year, while the total production recorded to the end of 1926 amounted 
to 18,220 ozs., valued at £109,626. The local price for the metal at the end of the year 
was £17 an ounce. During the year 1927 the Geological Survey proposed to put down 
a series of bores and shafts with a view to further prospect the field. 
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(ii) Victoria. In Gippsland the metal has been found in association with copper, 
and 127 ozs. were produced in 1913, but there was no production in recent years. 

(iii) Queensland. Platinum associated with osmiridium has been found in the beach 
sands between Southport and Currumbin, in creeks on the Russell goldfield near Innisfail, 
and in alluvial deposits on the Gympie gold-field, but no production has been recorded. 


2. Osmium, Iridium, etc.—(i) New South Wales. Small quantities of osmium, 
’ iridium, and rhodium are found in various localities. Platinum, associated with iridium 
and osmium, has been found in the washings from the Aberfoil River, about 15 miles 
from Oban; on the beach sands of the northern coast; in the gem sand at Bingara, 
Mudgee, Bathurst, and other places. In some cases, as for example in the beach sands 
of Ballina, the osmiridium and other platinoid metals amount to as much as 40 per cent. 
of the platinum, or about 28 per cent. of the whole metallic content. 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria, iridosmine has been found near Foster, and at Waratah 
Range, South Gippsland. 


(iii) Tasmania. For many years osmiridium has been known to exist in the bed of the 
Savage River, on the West Coast, and in rivulets and creeks in the serpentine country. 
The first recorded production was in 1910, when 120 ozs., valued at £530, or £4 8s 4d. 
per oz., were raised. In 1914 the yield had increased to 1,019 ozs., valued at £10,076, or 
nearly £9 18s. per oz. From 1915 to 1917 the amount raised fell off considerably, owing 
to difficulty in disposing of the metal, but in 1918 there was an increase to 1,607 ozs., 
valued at £44,833; while in 1920 the 2,009 ozs. produced returned £77,114, or over 
£38 7s. 8d. per oz. In October of that year as much as £42 per oz. was obtained. For 1921 
the production was 1,751 ozs., valued at £42,935, or about £24 10s. per oz. The output 
in 1925 was 3,366 ozs., valued at £103,570, or over £30 15s. per oz. Towards the middle 
of that year the discovery of rich alluvial wash on the Adams River in the south-west 
of the State led to a ‘‘rush,’’ and within a few months over 1,000 men were on the field. 
As in the case with other fields in Tasmania the osmiridium is shed from serpentine derived 
from bronzitite rocks, and the claims worked in 1925 were all alluvial. In 1926 the output 
was 3,173 ozs., valued at £61,908, the heavy decline as compared with 1925 being due to 
the slump in prices which averaged £23 10s. in the first quarter, and dropped to £11 7s. 
in the last quarter of 1926. Attempts to bring about a stabilization of the market met 
with little success. 


§ 4, Silver and Lead. 


1. Occurrence in Each State——Particulars regarding the occurrence of silver in each 
State will be found in preceding Year Books, Nos. 1 to 5, but considerations of space 
. preclude the repetition of this matter in the present volume. 


2. Development of Silver Mining.—The value of the production of silver, silver-lead 
and ore, and lead from each State during the five years ending 1926 is given hereunder :— 


SILVER AND LEAD.—PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. | Australia, 
LA gate Eile is ee | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ Bax awe 
1922 .. | 2,674,108 1,080 | 109,350 377 | 87,692 | 241,694 “ | 3,014,301 
1923 .. | 2,956,862 963 | 216,645 | 60 | 60,061 | 218,881 a | 3,453,472 
1924 .. | 4,310,360 645 | 167,469 373 | 96,504 | 252,718 si | 4,828,069 
1925 .. | 5,320,976 291 | 240,684 1,655 | 114,961 | 302,961 | (a) 617 | 5,982,145 
1926 .. | 4,399,953 307 | 147,724 865 | 85,604 | 281,155 (a) 447 | 4,916,055 


(a) Year ended 30th June. 

Production in New South Wales during 1924 was greatly stimulated by the 
favourable price of the metals, and with the exception of the Central mine, where 
work was restricted to fire-fighting, the chief mines on the Broken Hill lode were in full 
operation. Renewed activity resulted from the high prices of lead and zine in 1925, 
when the Central mine rejoined the list of producers, the fire areas having been isolated 
by water curtains on the various levels as required. The decline in value recorded in 
1926 was due to the fall in the average prices of lead and spelter during the year. 

It must be understood that the totals for New South Wales in the above table represent 
the net value of the product (excluding zinc) of the silver-lead mines of the State. In 
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VALUES OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS PRODUCED—AUSTRALIA, 1840 TO 1926 —continued. 
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EXPLANATION.—The values shown are those of the total Australian production of certain of the 
most important minerals in successive years from 1840 onwards. 


The base of each Small square represents an jnterval of one year, and the vertical height represents 
in the case of coal and tin £200,000, and in the case of total mineral production £1,000,000. 
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explanation of the values thus given, it may be noted that the metallic contents of the 
larger portion of the output from the silver-lead mines in the State are extracted outside 
New South Wales, and the Mines Department considers, therefore, that the State should 
not take full credit for the finished product. The real importance of the State as a 
producer of silver, lead, and zinc is thus to some extent lost sight of. The next table, 
however, which indicates the quantity of these metals locally produced, and the average 
contents by assay of concentrates exported during the last five years, will show, as regards 
New South Wales, the estimated total production and the value accruing to Australia 
from the three metals :— 


SILVER-LEAD MINES.—NEW SOUTH WALES, TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926. 


Metal Produced within Australia. 


Contents of Concentrates Exported, 


Year. 
Silver. Lead. Zine. Value. Silver. Lead. Zine. Value. 
ozs. fine. tons. tons. £ ozs. fine. tons. tons. iS 
1922 6,648,825 97,867 23,724 | 4,113,427 | 3,264,102 19,328 132,186 1,272,074 
1923 7,233,236 124,570 41,153 | 5,707,739 | 4,834,718- 40,906 149,319 1,813,287 
1924 6,292,978 120,380 43,579 | 6,472,812 | 2,963,693 21,513 114,374 1,292,220 
1925 .. | 7,487,967 139,839 39,991 | 7,539,180 | 1,782,193 30,752 75,435 1,371,183 
1926 ° 7,338,477 | 142,654 39,277 | 730,689 | 2,371,264 23,242 96,167 | 1,591,673 


The figures given above are quoted on the authority of the Mines Department of 
New South Wales. During the later years considerable quantities of cadmium were also 
produced, 


3. Sources. of Production.—Broken Hill, in New South Wales, is the chief centre of 
silver production in Australia. 


(i) New South Wales. (a) Broken Hill. A description of the silver-bearing area 
in this district is given in earlier issues of the Year Book. During 1913 the output of 
ore raised amounted to 1,744,000 tons, the highest recorded in the history of the field. 
For the four years 1915 to 1918 the production averaged over 1,200,000 tons, but, owing 
to the cessation of operations through industrial troubles and the fall in the price of metals 
there was a decline in 1919 to 415,400 tons, and in 1920, when operations were carried 
on for a few weeks only, to 38,661 tons. Thenceforward there was a continuous increase, 
and in 1926 the tonnage raised amounted to 1,296,750, of which 1,279,462 tons consisted 
of sulphides, and 17,288 tons of carbonate and siliceous ores. The major portion of the 
latter is sent for treatment to Port Pirie in South Australia, while the remaining ore is 
concentrated on the field, and the silver-lead concentrates are forwarded to Port Pirie 
for smelting and refining. Portion of the zine concentrates produced is treated at the 
Electrolytic Zinc Company’s works at Risdon in Tasmania, and the balance is sent over- 
seas. 

Although the returns are not complete in. all cases, the following table relating to 
the companies controlling the principal mines at Broken Hill will give some idea of the 


richness of the field :— 
SILVER.—BROKEN HILL RETURNS TO END OF 1926. 


Value of aoa oh 
aes? end of 1926, | tovend of 1026. 
r : rere 
i i 19 12,983,320 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. .. at 52,133,7 ‘ 983,32 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 14 Co. Ltd. 4,535,323 £59,000) 
British Australian Broken Hill Co. Ltd... 5,858,998 aan 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 10 Co. Ltd. eet 4,946,989 1,482,5 
Sulphide Corporation Ltd. (Central and Junction Mines) 24,287,230 3,024,375 
Broken Hill South Ltd. ip 433 a 18,010,114 4,215,000 
North Broken Hill Ltd. . we 12,758,719 3,968,940 
Broken Hill Junction Lead Mining Co. Sedat ice 
Junction North Broken Hill Mine at tp . and 
The Zinc Corporation Ltd. Hee f rtiuls 
Barricr South Ltd. F i ! 
133,572,853 29,772,978 


Totals 


- 0.6034.—25 . 
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The returns relating to dividends and bonuses paid are exclusive of £1,744,000 
representing the nominal value of shares in Block 14, British, and Block 10 companies, 
allotted to shareholders of Broken Hill Proprietary Company. If the output of the 
companies engaged in treating the tailings, etc., be taken into consideration, the totals 
for output and dividends shown in the table would be increased to about 141 millions 
and 33 millions respectively. The authorized capital of the various companies amounted 
to £6,823,000. 


(b) Picton Division. The mines in the Yerranderie area produced 1,856 tons of 
ore in 1926, yielding 95,021 ozs. of silver, besides 412 ozs. of gold, and 419 tons of 
lead, the total production being valued at £26,115. Of the yield from this area in 
1926, the production from the Wollondilly mine was valued at £6,552. 


(c) Other Areas. Small quantities of ore were raised during the year from the Moruya, 
Mudgee, Tuena and Yass divisions. 


(ii) Victoria. The silver produced in 1926 amounted to 2,373 ozs. of concentrates, 
valued at £307, and was obtained in the refining of gold at the Melbourne Mint. 


(iii) Queensland. The yields from the chief silver and lead producing centres in 
1926 were as follows :—Chillagoe, silver £13,783, lead £58,651; Herberton, silver £12,315, 
lead £33,580 ; Etheridge, silver £3,437, lead £15,767 ; and Cloncurry, silver £1,110, lead 
£2,372. Some of the mining leases in the Chillagoe area are owned by the State. 
The Mount Isa silver-lead field in the Cloncurry district was discovered in 1923, and 
the lodes so far opened are distributed over a length of 5 miles by a width of one mile 
along the west bank of the West Leichhardt River. Large accumulations of high grade 
carbonate of lead are in sight on this field, which, according to experts, is the largest 
find in importance since the discovery of Broken Hill. During the years 1925 and 
1926 good progress was made with developmental work. 


(iv) South Australia. Silver ore has been discovered at Miltalie and Poonana, in the 
Franklin Harbour district, also at Mount Malvern and Olivaster, near Rapid Bay, and in 
the vicinity of Blinman and Farina, at Baratta, and elsewhere. The production of silver 
in 1926 was valued at £46, and of silver-lead ore at £819. | 


(v) Western Australia. The quantity of silver obtained as a by-product and 
exported in 1920 was 68,413 ozs., valued at £8,863. In addition, 4,162 tons of lead 
and silver-lead ore and concentrates valued at £76,741 were exported. The production 
of lead ore from the Northampton mineral field amounted in 1926 to 23,973 tons. 


(vi) Tasmania. The silver produced in 1926 amounted to 766,653 ozs., valued at 
£97,988, and the lead to 5,893 tons, valued at £183,167. Of the silver the chief pro- 
ducers were the Hercules-Rosebery, with 262,010 ozs., the North Mt. Farrell with 173,295. 
ozs., and the Mt Lyell with 134,516 ozs. From the first mentioned, the silver was pro- 
duced from zine lead ore, while the Mt. Lyell product was obtained from copper ore, 
The principal producers of lead were the Hercules-Rosebery and North Mt. Farrell in the 
Western division, with 2,184 tons and 1,790 tons respectively, the Magnet mines with 
1,011 tons in the North West, and Round Hill, with 395 tons, in the Dundas area. 


(vii) Northern Territory. Silver-lead ores are found near Pine Creek, and at Mount 
Shoebridge near Brock’s Creek railway station. There are a number of fair-sized galena. 
lodes in the Pine Creek and McArthur River districts, but, owing to costs of transport 
and realization little attention is devoted to them. No mining for this class of mineral 
took place in 1926, the small production recorded having been obtained from the dumps 
of the Evelyn silver-lead and zinc mines which were closed down in the year 1890. About 
10 tons of galena were raised on the Fergusson River, near Hidden Valley. 
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4. World’s Production.—The world’s production of silver during the last five years 
for which particulars are available is estimated to have been as follows :— 


| 
Total. W922 yh 1923... 1° 1924.-) 1925, |} 1926, 


— 
| 


a 


World’s production in 1,000 fine ozs, | 213,541 | 243,265 239,107 | 245,186 251,797 


The share of Australia in the world’s silver production in 1919 was estimated at 
7,800,000 ozs., or about 4} per cent. on the total production, but in 1921, owing to the 
cessation of operations at the Broken Hill field, the total Jocal extraction fell to 4,573,000 
ozs., and the estimated silver contents of the ores, bullion, and concentrates exported 
to 732,000 ozs., the total being a little over 3 per cent. on the world’s production. For 
1926 local extraction was set down as 8,946,000 ozs., and exports as 1,397,000 ozs., the 
total being equivalent to a little over 4 per cent. on production for the world. 
The figures for the world’s production are given on the authority of The Mineral 
Industry. 


Arranged in order of importance the estimated yields in 1926 from the chief silver 
producing countries were as follows :— 


SILVER.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1926. 


Country. Produetion. | Country. Production. 
Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. 
| (000 omitted.) | (000 omitted.) 

Mexico .. pis se | 98,000 British India Ab pe 5,000 
United States ‘EL 62,029 | Central America .. os 3,000 
South America .. ay 30,000 | East Indies on nk 2,500 
Canada .. ae .. | 22,436 || Transvaal nc sae 1,200 
Australia a -. | 10,843 | China .. > : 190 
Europe .. © = 4 10.000 || Rhodesia a or 160 
Japan .. ae a 6,000 


5. Prices.—As the production of silver is dependent to a very large extent on the 
price realized, a statement of the average price per standard ounce in the London market 
during the last five years is given below :— 


SILVER.—PRICES, 1922 TO 1926. 


1923. | 1924, | 1926, 


{ 
) | 

= | | — HF 
| 
| 


31.93 33.97 | 32.09 


Price, 


Pence per standard oz. 


The average price in cents per fine ounce in New York fell from 69.07 in 1925 to 62.11 


-in 1926. Apparently the decline in 1926 was due to the circumstance that the bear 


element gained control of a weak market. Chinese and Indian speculators sold largely 
for a time, and from the latter part of September until the third week in October the 
market was demoralized. Continental selling in October, chiefly in connexion with the 
Bank of France, also contributed to the final stages of the decline. 
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6. Employment in Silver Mining.—The number of persons employed in silver mining 
during each of the last five years is given below :— 


SILVER MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1922 TO 1926. 


‘ad | | 
Year. | N.S.W. | Q’land. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Nor. Ter. | Australia. 
i (a) 
| No. No. | No. No. No. No. 
1922 | 4,712 321 (6) 152 495 \(c) 5,686 
1923 5,155 133 (5) 96 510 So / 5,894 
1924 5,468 759 (6) 141 479 15 \(d) 6,874 
1925 as am i) 590 = (b) 204 579 4 (e) 7,166 
1926 ne .. | 5,924 390 =|(b) 138 523 2  (f) 7,002 
ee! y H 


(a) Silver, lead, and zinc. 
(d) Including 12 in South Australia. 
South Australia. 


(6) Principally lead ore. (c) Including 6 in South Australia. 
(e) Including 19 in South Australia. (f) Including 25 in 


The bulk of the employment up to 1924, when Queensland assumed importance, was 
in New South Wales and Tasmania, the quantity of silver raised in the other States bein, 
unimportant. : 


§ 5. Copper. ~ 
1. Production.—The production of copper in the various States has been influenced 
considerably by the ruling prices, which have undergone extraordinary fluctuations. The 
quantity and value of the local production as reported and credited to the mineral industry 
for the years 1922 to 1926 are shown in the following table :-— 


COPPER.—PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926. 


i 
State. - | 1922. | 1923. 1924, | 1925. | 1926, 
} | 
QUANTITY. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

New South { Ingot and Matte 575 1,182 1,129 478 357 

Wales Ores ae 50 79 ae Rs Ne 
Queensland { Ingot and Matte 5,104 6,243 5,630 3,209 1217 
South Aus- { Ingot and Matte 1,185 3,523 405 570 232 

tralia Ore .. Se &. a c pe g 
Western ie and Matte 660 1,057 -. k Zz 

Australia |Ore .. ne 352 3,394 2,795 1,201 ES 
Tasmania Ingot and Matte 5,616 6,065 6,698 6,539 6,915 
Northern Ingot and Matte < we J x 

Territory | Ore -ehit@). = 68 (a) 32 | (a) 4 | (a) 7 

VALUE. 
2 £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales .. 36,233 82,375 71,658 30,215 22,473 
Queensland 321,535 430,746 380,025|. 254,074 73,591 
South Australia 73,646 232,172 26,046 35,878 14,681 
Western. Australia .. 20,379 65,100 40,676 18,200 *' 84 
Tasmania uss, Gs 391,535 435,413 457,386) 436,661 | 454,854 
Northern Territory (a) 798 | (2) 30 | (a) 239) (uz) 15] (a) 60 

Australia 844,126 | 1,245,836 976,030) 775,043 | 565,743 


(a) Year ended 30th June. 


The total value of the production in 1920 was £2,658,000, and the heavy fall during 


recent years was due to the low price of the metal preventing the profitable working of 
many of the copper mines throughout Australia. 
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2. Sources of Production—{i) New South Wales. The depression in this branch 
of the mining industry during the last few years is likely to continue, unless copper appre- 
ciates in value, and less costly methods of production are evolved. Practically the only 
mines in operation were the Mt. Royal group at Tottenham, the Budgery mine at Hermi- 
dale, and the Copper Hill mine at Molong. In addition to the 357 tons of (electrolytic) 
copper shown in the table, about 700 tons of the metal were obtained at the Port Pirie 
smelters from Broken Hill silver-lead-zine ores, and a small quantity was contained in 
the silver-lead concentrates exported overseas. 


(ti) Queensland. The yield in this State amounted in 1926 to 1,217 tons valued at 
£73,591, and shows a serious decline as compared with 1920 when nearly 16,000 tons 
valued at £1,552,000 were raised. The falling-off in the yield in recent years was 
due partly to the low prices realized for copper and partly to old-fashioned plant and 
methods of treatment. Returns from the chief producing areas in 1926 were as follows :— 
Cloncurry, 1,098 tons, £66,444; and Chillagoe, 90 tons, £5,415. These yields naturally 
compare very unfavourably with those of 1920. The Cloncurry district—reckoned the 
richest and most extensive cupriferous area in Australia—which under normal circum- 
stances produces more than half the copper output of the State, returned a yield of 1,098 
tons, as against 7,640 tons in 1920. Mount Morgan, which in 1925 contributed a yield 
of 2,634 tons, valued at £171,242, did not figure in the returns for 1926. 


(iii) South Australia. Taking the entire period over which production extended, 
the yield of copper in South Australia easily outstrips that of any other State. In recent 
years, however, Queensland, Tasmania, and New South Wales have come to the front as 
copper producers, as the table on the preceding page shows. Deposits of copper ore are 
found over a large portion of South Australia. A short account of the discovery, etc., 
of some of the principal mining areas, such as Kapunda, Burra Burra, Wallaroo, and 
Moonta, was given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. In 1926 the production 
amounted to 232 tons, valued at £14,681, as compared with 7,213 tons, valued at over 
£902,000 in 1917. 


(iv) Western Australia. The value of the copper exported from this State in 1926 
was only £84 as compared with £18,200 in 1925, the absence of production in 1927 being 
due to the low price ruling for the metal. 


(v) Tasmania. The quantity of copper produced in Tasmania during 1926 was~- 
6,915 tons, valued at £454,854, the whole of the production being due to the Mount Lyell 
Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. This Company treated 44,856 tons of ore and concentrates 
and produced 6,980 tons of blister copper, containing copper, 6,915 tons; silver, 134,587 
ozs. ; and gold, 2,306 ozs. ; the whole being valued at £481,846. The employees in 1926 
numbered 952, of whom 481 were in the mining branch, 386 were engaged in the 
reduction works, and 85 in the railway department. Current for power and lighting is 
obtained from the Lake Margaret hydro-electric plant which also supplies the municipal 
requirements of Queenstown and Gormanston, and the Company’s sub-station at Zeehan. 
Recognizing the fluctuating character of the returns from copper mining, and keeping in 
view the possibility of future exhaustion of the deposits, the directors wisely endeavoured 
to give permanence to the enterprise by investing portion of the profits in industria] 
undertakings, such as the manufacture of superphosphates and other chemical products. 
Success was early achieved, and this branch of the Company’s business yields highly 
satisfactory returns. To the end of 1926 this Company had paid upwards of £4,442,006 


in dividends. 


(vi) Northern Territory. Copper has been found at various places, but lack of capital 
and difficulty of transport prevent the development of the deposits. In 1926, the produc- 
tion was returned at 7 tons of ore, valued at £60, obtained near Kilgour gorge in the 


Borroloola district. 
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3. Prices.—The great variation in price that the metal has undergone is shown in 
the following table, which gives the average price in London and New York during each 
of the last five years. The figures are given on the authority of the The Mineral 
Industry. - 


COPPER.—PRICES, 1922 TO 1926. 


| Average London Price Average New York : 


Stan Price in Cents per Ib. 

= | Ber Sopot ae Electrolytic Goede. 
| £ ) Cents. 
1922 ae mi roel 62.12 | 13.38 
1923 en ae eu 65.84 . 14.42 
1924 =. - oF | 63.15 | 13.02 
1925 a a ie 61.92 14.04 
1926 ie “ts nh 57.97 nif 13.80 


As evidence of the tremendous monthly variation in the price of copper it may be 
noted that in December, 1916, the average London price of standard copper was 
£145.32 per ton, while in May, 1926, it was quoted at £56.49. In 1926 the highest 
price was £59.67, recorded in February. 


- 


4, World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper during the five 
years 1922 to 1926, is estimated to have been as follows. The figures for foreign countries 
have been taken from the latest issue of The Mineral Industry, and differ somewhat from 
those quoted in the previous issue :— 


COPPER.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926. 


} 


Year .. ns | 1922. | 1923. | 1924 | 1925. 1926, 
_ j— } | 


World’s production—tons .. | 867,000 / 1,245,700 1,366,700 1,434,700 1,469,500 
| | 


The yields from the chief copper-producing countries in 1926 were as follows :— 


COPPER.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1926. 


{ 


| 
Country. | Production. 


| Country. Production. 
Tons. : | 

United States .. all 776,600 | Australia 12.300 
Chile .. bie .. | 199,100 || Norway 12,300 
Africa .. s -. 96,400 || Russia .. : 11,800 
Japan is Oe 64,500 || Cuba .. whe = 11,600 
Canada .. a eval 57,300 | Jugo-Slavia Ss _ 9,600 
Spain and Portugal aa 57,100 || Bolivia .. si = | 6,300 
Mexico .. cH age 55,600 || Austria.. RS: <u} 3,600 
Peru .. a “ 38,100 | Sweden .. a i 2,100 
Germany ae mF 21,300 | 

1] 


The Australian production in 1926 amounted to under 1 per cent. of the total. 


During the year 1926 more than half the world’s copper output was produced by the 


United States. A cartel known as Copper Exporters Incorporated formed there in that 
year controls about 90 per cent. of the world’s production of the metal. 
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‘ 5 Employment in Copper Mining.—The number of persons employed in copper 
mining during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


COPPER MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1922 TO 1926, 


| 
Year. N.S.W. Q’land, | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas Nor. Ter, | Australia, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1922 oe | 66 882 70 10 948 6 1,982 
1923 Ar ais | 85 1,176 420 | 80 1,066 3 2,830 
1924 or ae 52 | 1,017 | 34 110 532 12 1,757 
1925 as = 47 | 878 55 34 743 6 1,763 
1926 ac 31 270 | 26 8 697 Sc 1,032 
§ 6. Tin. 


1. Production.—The development of tin mining is, of course, largely dependent on 


the price realized for the metal, and, as in t 
subject to somewhat violent fluctuations. 


he case of copper, the production has been 
The tables below show the quantity and 


value of the production as reported to the Mines Departments in each of the States 
during the five years 1922 to 1926 :— 


TIN.—PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926. 


| | | 
| 


State. | 1922, | 1923. | 1924, | 1925. | 1926, 
QUANTITY. 

| Tons. | Tons. ier waa | ii 

Ingots | 734 896 © 1,041 Wh: ile 

New South Wales Ons | 410 7 “) | i | hy 

Viet ori Ingots | r; aid take / Me 

DORI Soe ** 1 Ore 115 78 | 38 69 29 

{Ingots | (2) | (a | (@ (4) (4) 
Queensland E Qreseeuien A008 903 | 1,196| 1,012 | 1,058 

F Ingots | ay a Ae ae é 
Western Australia Se { One 2 / i10 i31 | xr 108 | - 
; Ingots 679 1,160 1,108 1,130 | ‘(1,096 

Tasmania Gretiexihesirs ah | a i “ ing 
Northern Territory Ore .. | (6) 79 | (b) 136 | (6) 97 (b) 110 | (b) 98 

| | y . 
VALUE 7 

ne ee ee Lc £ 
New South Wales 154,698 | 180,789 | 259,485 | 250,944 326,474 
Victoria 12,071 | 10,371 6,056 | 11,592 5,075 
Queensland 99,758 114,945 | 175,609 | 161,600 | 174,147 
Western Australia 10,930 | 15,095 | 12,008 | 15,392 | 10,450 
Tasmania. | 112,407 | 236,955 | 276,014 | 207,515 322,526 
Northern Territory | (b) 6,891 |(b)13,887 |(6)12,855 |(b)15,966 |(b)15,852 
Total . 395,755 | 572,042 | 740,927 | 752,909 | 854,524 


(a) Included with ore. (b) Year ending 380th June. 


The rise in the price of tin during the period covered by the table is reflected in the 
increased value of production. In 1922, the average London price was £159 9s. per ton, 
while in 1926 it had advanced to £291] 2s. per ton. 
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2. Sources of Production—(i) New South Wales. Tin-mining operations were 
stimulated by the high price of the metal in 1926, and renewed activity was manifested 
in the New England and Ardlethan districts, where the principal tin fields are situated. 
Operations on the northern ‘areas were, however, somewhat hampered by shortage of 
water. A large proportion of the output in New South Wales is obtained by dredging, 
the quantity so won in 1926 being 814 tons, valued at £157,476. Forty-three dredges 
were in operation during the year. In the Tingha division of the Peel and Uralla district 
the yield amounted to 473 tons, valued at £91,534. The Emmaville division in the New 
England district showed a yield of 402 tons, valued at £71,453. In the Wilson’s Downfall 
division, 58 tons, valued at £11,710, were raised. From the Torrington division, 150 
tons, valued at £27,525, were returned. The Ardlethan field, in the Lachlan division, 
produced 362 tons of concentrates, valued at £57,760, while Torrington returned 124 
tons, valued at £22,580. : 


(ii) Victoria. The production in 1926 was obtained by dredging, the Cock’s 
Pioneer Gold and Tin Co. in the Beechworth district contributing the whole of the 
output which amounted to 29 tons. 


(iii) Queensland. The chief producing districts in Queensland during 1926 were 
Herberton, 571 tons, valued at £94,504; Kangaroo Hills, 222 tons, £31,546; Stan- 
thorpe, 146 tons, £27,180 ; Cooktown, 41 tons, £7,578 ; and Chillagoe, 74 tons, £12,769. 
Despite the satisfactory prices realized in 1926, the total production valued at £174,000 
was much below that of 1920, when the yield was valued at £252,000. Improved methods 
of production, coupled with more vigorous prospecting will, it is hoped, result in improved 
returns in future years. da 


(iv) Western Australia. The export of tin from the State during 1926 amounted 
to 67 tons, valued at £10,450. The production from the Greenbushes field 
amounted to 61 tons of black tin, valued at £10,126, and from the Pilbara field 
35 tons, valued at £5,446. Deposits of tin occur in widely-separated localities in the 
Kimberley division, the Thomas River in the Gascoyne Valley, and at Poona on the 
Marchison gold-field. 


(v) Tasmania. During 1926 the output of tin amounted to 1,096 tons, valued at 
£322,526, the principal producers being the Briseis, Endurance, Pioneer, and Mt. Bischoff 
mines. The increased price of the metal led to renewed activity and there is every 
prospect of larger yields in the near future. 


(vi) Northern Territory. The yield of tin concentrates in 1926 amounted to 98 tons, 
valued at £15,852, of which 36 tons were raised at Marranboy, 29 tons at Mt. Wells, and 
13 tons at Hayes Creek, while small quantities were raised at Hidden Valley, Collia, and 
Muldiva, and elsewhere. About 15 tons of concentrates were produced from alluvial tin, 
half of which came from the Pine Creek and Umbrawarra localities where it was obtained 
mainly by Chinese fossickers. 


3. World’s Production.—According to The Mineral Industry the world’s production 
. of tin during each of the last five years was as follows. The figures for previous years 
have been amended since last issue. 


TIN.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926. 


1922, 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926, 


8. Tons, Tons. Tons. i me 
130,344 130,254 140,447 144,761 143,968 


cal) iil ea 
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The yields from the chief producing countries in 1926 were as follows :— 
TIN,—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1926, 


—— = = 


Country. Production. Country. Production. 

| Z oe ee | a a 

Tons. Tons. 
Federated Malay States .. 45,900 Australia = .. | (a) 8,200 
Netherlands East Indies .. | 33,000 Great Britain .. a 2,900 
Bolivia .. EY eerie toe, 100 Unfederated Malay States 2,200 
Nigeria .. a as 7,000 Congo .. Me %, 1,700 
Siam .. = es 7,000 India .. ee a 1,300 
China .. ee act] 6,500 South Africa .. te 1,100 

| 


(a) As quoted by Australian Mines and Metals Association. 


Based on the results for the last three years, Australia’s share of the world’s tin 
production would appear to be about 2.2 per cent. ' 


4. Prices.—The average price of the metal in the London market for the years 1922 
to 1926 was as follows :— 
TIN.—PRICES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Pel : 
prs | AV eaee eee per Vaan, re ogi per 
a er 8 cone a. 
1922. . = ean 159 9 0 1925 Ae se 261 1 6 
1923. a Lea) Or) 1926 ar 291 20 
1924.. .. |- 248 14 10 Z 


The large and continuous advances in price since 1922 are due to the fact that the 
growing demand for the metal for industrial uses has not been offset by the emergence of 
outstanding new sources of production. In 1926 the lowest price reached was in the early 
part of June, when the coal strike depressed the market in sympathy with all other 
branches of business, while the highest price was reached in October, when £321 was 
realized. Monthly averages for the year 1926 ranged from £272 per ton in June to 
£300 5s. in December. 


5. Employment in Tin Mining.—The number of persons employed in tin{mining 
during the last five years is shown below :— 


TIN MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1922 TO 1926. 


N.S.W. | Vietoria. Q’land. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. | Australia. 


” Year. | 

= | tahoe : 

| No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1922 1,090 13 659 31 620 120 2,533 
1923 od ee ne 703 35 842 | 170 | 2,804 
1924 | 1,004 | 2 698 40 781 115 2,640 
1925 ys. vy. Pi,012~|'. (a) 653 55 | 1,035 118  |(b)2.875 
1926"? + ee W.teoa. |: (a) 714 78 | 1,057 112 3,196 


The ti oduced in Victoria was raised by a dredging company operating primarily for gold. 
clot (2) Including 2 in South Australia. 


§ 7. Zinc. 


1. Production.—(i) New South Wales. (a) Values Assigned. The production of 
zinciferous concentrates is chiefly confined to the Broken Hill district of New South 
Wales, where zincblende forms one of the chief constituents in the enormous deposits of 
sulphide ores. During the earlier years of mining activity on this field a considerable 
amount of zinc was left unrecovered in tailings, but from 1909 onwards improved 
methods of treatment resulted in the profitable extraction of the zine contents of the 


accumulations at the various mines. 
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As the metallic contents of the bulk of the concentrates, etc., raised in the Broken 
Hill District are extracted outside New South Waies, the mineral industry of that State 
is not credited by the Mines Department with the value of the finished product. The 
figures given hereunder, therefore, refer to the quantity and value of the zinc concentrates 
actually exported during the years specified. 


ZINC.—CONCENTRATES, ETC., EXPORTED FROM NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1889 TO 1926. 


Quantity of Zine Quantity of Zinc 
Year, | Concentrates, etc., Value. Year. Concentrates, etc., Value. 
Exported. / Exported. | 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
1889 ie 988 | 1923 426,049 1,411,652 
1891 | 219 2,622 || 1924 353,650 1,296,571 
1899 | 49,879 49,207 1925 226,525 1,022,016 
1922 363,681 | 1,157,458 1926 267,533 1,359,588 


(b) Local and Foreign Extraction. A statement of the quantity of zine extracted 
in Australia and the estimated zinc contents of concentrates exported overseas during 
the five years 1922 to 1926 will be found in § 18 hereinafter. 


(ii) Queensland. The total production of zinc in 1926 was returned at 200 tons, 
valued at £6,827, produced from ores raised in the Chillagoe area. 


(iii) South Australia. Zinc is known to exist in various localities in South Australia, 
but there has been no production during recent years. 


(iv) Tasmania. Investigations in regard to the Read-Rosebery zine-lead deposits 
in Tasmania have proved the existence of 1,680,000 tons of ore, which, added to an 
estimated quantity of 915,000 tons of “ probable ” ore, make a total supply of 2,595,000 
tons. During the year 1926 the production from local ores was taken as 5,378 tons, 
valued at £183,362, the principal producer being the Hercules-Rosebery, with 5,162. 
tons. 


. The Electrolytic Zinc Co. at Risdon worked on raw materials obtained partly from 
the West Coast district of Tasmania, but chiefly from Broken Hill in New South Wales. 
Production from other than Tasmanian ores in 1926 consisted of 41,836 tons of zinc valued 
at £1,427,845, and 150 tons of cadmium, valued at £27,746. Over 1,000 men were 
employed at these works. Satisfactory results were obtained at the Hercules-Rosebery 
experimental plant, and will doubtless lead to increased exploitation of the large zinciferous 
area on the West Coast. 


2. Prices—During the four years 1911 to 1914, the London price of zine averaged 
£23 15s. per ton, ranging fom £21 in 1914 to £26 3s, 4d. in 1912. Owing to the heavy 
demand and other circumstances arising out of the war, the prices in 1915 and 1916 
reached the very high average of £67 lls. ld. and £72 1s. 5d. per ton respectively. For 
1921 the average recorded was £25 16s. 1ld.; for 1922, £30; for 1923, £33 Is. 2d.; for 
1924, £33 14s. 7d.; for 1925,.£36 12s. 6d.; and for 1926, £34 2s. 1d. per ton. 


§ 8. Iron. 


1. General.—The fact that iron-ore is widely distributed in Australia has long been 
known, and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time at various places 
throughout the States, but the utilization of these deposits for the production of iron 
- and steel is, at present, confined to New South Wales._ . 
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2. Production.—(i) New South Wales. (a) Extent of Deposits. Iron ores of various 
composition are found widely distributed throughout the State, but some of the deposits 
are at present of no commercial importance on account of their small and scattered 
extent, or by reason of their distance from means of transport. Excluding deposits 
too far from existing railways, or too small to warrant exploitation, as well as aluminous 
ores, the quantity of iron ore available by quarrying has been set down as 165 million 
tons. There is, in addition, a large tonnage available by the more costly method of 
mining. Altogether it appears probable that the total quantity available for smelting 
is about 53 million tons. The chief sources of supply during recent years were the 
deposits at Cadia, in the Orange division, and Tallawang, in the Gulgong division. 


(0) Lithgow Iron Works. Reference to the events leading up to the establishment 
of ironworks at Lithgow will be found in earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 3, 
p- 508). During 1926 the following materials were received at the blast furnaces: Iron 
ore, 178,746 tons ; limestone, 72,636 tons; slag, 4,777 tons; manganese ore, 261 tons; 
and coke, 157,990 tons. Practically the whole of the ores, fluxes, and fuels used were 
produced in the State. The iron ore was raised from quarries owned by the Company 
at Tallawang and Cadia, and the pig iron produced therefrom amounted to 105,201 tons, 
valued at £578,605. Operations are in progress to test deposits in other areas held 
by the Company. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of pig iron produced in New 
South Wales during the last five years from locally-raised ores only :— 


PIG IRON.—PRODUCTION FROM LOCAL ORES, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922 TO 1926, 


Pabiioulirs. | “Ige2, | 1923, | 1924, 


| 1925. 1926; 
Quantity ae Tons 54,856 94,350 74,075 | 95,530 105,201 
Value .. = £ | 248,909 707,625 518,525 | 525,415 | 578,605 


The figures quoted above refer to production from local ores only, and as such credited 
to the New South Wales mineral industry. They do not, of course, represent the total 
production of pig iron in New South Wales, since, as shown in the succeeding paragraph, 
a considerable quantity of ore raised in South Australia, and credited therefore to the 
mineral returns of that State, is treated in New South Wales. 


(c) Newcastle Iron Works. The Broken Hill Proprietary Company established works 
for the manufacture of iron and steel on a large scale at Newcastle, and operations were 
started early in 1915. The Company is utilizing the immense deposit of iron ore at the 
Iron Knob quarries in South Australia, which are connected with the seaboard at Whyalla, 
a distance of about 34 miles, by the Company’s tramway. The ore quarried for the 
year ended 30th November, 1927, amounted to 730,780 tons. Extensive limestone 
works and loading bin at Devonport, Tasmania, as well as quarries in New South Wales 
for dolomite, magnesite, etc., are also owned by the Company. 

The output of pig iron for the year ended 30th November, 1927, amounted to 
416,533 tons, and of steel ingots to 387,929 tons. Further details in regard to the 
activities of these works in 1921 were given on page 347 of Official Year Book No. 15. 
The steel works possess three blast furnaces of a normal daily producing capacity of 
1,300 tons, and a fourth furnace of 100 tons for the production of foundry iron. There 
are nine 65-ton basic open-hearth furnaces capable of producing 10 to 12,000 tons of 
ingot steel weekly. The works are supplied with a 35-inch blooming mill for the 
production of blooms, plates, etc., a 28-inch rolling mill for the manufacture of heavy 
rails, structural steel, billets, etc., an 18-inch mill for making light rails, structural 
shapes, fishplates, and heavy sections of merchant bars and billets, a 12-inch mill and 
an 8-inch mill, each for merchant bars, etc., a continuous rod mill for the production 
of wire rods, and a fishplate mill. A steel foundry, containing one acid open-hearth 
furnace, and a cupola furnace for iron castings, with a direct metal foundry which takes 
the hot metal from the blast furnaces, supply all necessary castings. 

The company also possesses 224 by-product coke ovens, and connected with this 
department are the tar, sulphate of ammonia, and._benzol plants. 
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™ © (d) Port Kembla Iron Works. A Company with a nominal capital of £5,000,000 
has been formed to establish iron and steel works at Port Kembla in the South Coast 
district. Complete and up-to-date plant has been acquired, and operations will be 
started at an early date. 


(e) Iron Oxide, etc. A quantity of iron oxide is purchased by the various gasworks 
for use in purifying gas, and it is also to some extent employed as a pigment, the output 
in New South Wales being drawn chiefly from the deposits in the Port Macquarie, Moss 
Vale, Goulburn, and Newcastle Divisions. During 1926 the iron oxide raised amounted ~ 
to 3,251 tons, valued at £1,958. Since the closing down of the Sulphide Corporation’s 
Works at Cockle Creek in 1922 there has been no production of ironstone for fluxing 
purposes. 


(ii) Victoria. Tron ore has been located at various places in Victoria, but without 
special assistance to the industry there does not seem to be any prospect of the deposits 
being profitably worked. 


(iii) Queensland. Queensland possesses some extensive deposits of iron ore, which 
are mined chiefly for fluxing purposes in connexion with the reduction of gold and copper 
ores. During the year 1921, 4,061 tons of ironstone flux, valued at £5,976, were raised, 
the bulk of which came from Iron Island in the Rockhampton district. The production 
in subsequent years was small until 1926, when 4,412 tons, valued at £3,914 were raised 
from deposits in the Chillagoe area. It is stated that Queensland possesses within its 
own borders an abundance of the ore, fuel, and fluxes required for the carrying on of a 
large ironworks. 


(iv) South Australia. South Australia possesses some rich deposits of iron ore 
capable of being mined for an indefinite period. The best known deposit is the Iron 
Knob, a veritable hill of iron ore of high percentage, situated about 40 miles W.S.W. from 
Port Augusta, A recent survey places the probable reserves of ore in the Iron Knob and 
Tron Monarch deposits at 133 million tons, with an average content of 63.64 per cent. 
iron. The Broken Hill company utilizes ore from this quarry at its ironworks at 
Newcastle, New South Wales, and the amount raised for the year 1927 was 583,745 tons, 
valued at £671,307. Itis estimated that the deposits in the Middleback Range contain 32 
million tons oi slightly higher grade ore than that at the Iron Knob. 


(v) Western Australia. This State has some very rich deposits of iron ore, but, owing 
to their geographical position, the most extensive fields at the present time are practically 
unexploited, the production in the State being confined chiefly to that needed for fluxing 
purposes, Allusion to the extent of these deposits will be found in previous Year Books. 
(See No, 20, page 747.) There is a possibility that the extensive deposits at Yampi Sound 
will be exploited at an early date with British capital. 


(vi) Tasmania.—tn Official Year Book No. 19, p. 742, some account was given of the 
position and magnitude of the deposits of iron ore in Tasmania, and it was pointed out 
that the quantity of ore available was estimated at 100 million tons. During the year 
1908 about 3,600 tons of ore were raised, but there wasno subsequent record of production 
Kixploitation of the deposits is at present dependent on the demand from the mainland. 


_(vii) Northern Territory. Large bodies of rich ironstone have been discovered in 
various parts of the Territory, particularly between the Adelaide River and Rum Jungle. 
Owing to the lack of local coal, however, the deposits possess no immediate value. : 


3. Iron and Steel Bounties ——The local production of iron and steel has been encour- 
aged by various legislative enactments (see Official Year Book No. 15, p. 348). Under 
“* The Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act 1922,” bounties are payable on foro! wire 
galvanized sheets, wire-netting, and traction engines made in Australia. It jotdaeaiaad 
that these articles be made from materials produced and manufactured in Anstrall 
unless imported material is authorized after inquiry and report by the Tariff Board. Th ; 
total payments in any one financial year must not exceed £250,000. Rates of areste 
are—for fencing wire and galvanized sheets, £2 12s. per ton; for wire-netting, £3 83s : 
ton ; and for traction engines from £40 to £90 each, according to capacity. The eee 
paid in each case during the year ended 30th June, 1927, were £98,389, £67,915, £90,299 
and £250. Under the amending Act of 1927, the bounty on galvanizeds aheokd pores 
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increased to £3 12s. per ton, and no bounty is payable on traction engines where the cost 
of materials or parts not produced in Australia amounts to more than 40 per cent. of the 
total cost. 


4. World’s Production of Iron and Steel—The Australian production of iron and 
ateel at present forms a very small proportion of the world’s output. According to 
The Mineral Industry, the world’s production of each commodity in the years 
specified for the principal countries was as follows :— 


PIG IRON AND STEEL.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1913, AND 1924 TO 1926. 


Pig Tron. Stee] Ingots and Castings. 
Country. Se Se : —) = 
1913. | 1924. 1925. | 1926. | 1913. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Thousands of Tons. | Thousands of Tons. 
United States 30,653" 31,077 | 36,370 | 39,373 || 31,301 | 37,932 | 45,400 | 48,294 
Germany .. | 19,000 | 7,687 | 10,014 9,491 || 18,632 9,678 | 11,998 | 12,147 
France .. se 5,126 7,570 | 8,358 | 9,245 4,614 6,791 7,327 8,255 
Saar Territory .. .. | 1,367 | 1,430 |1,600 || .. | 1,423 | 1,550] 1,700 
Belgium un 2,445 2,798 | 2,501 | 3,346 2,428 2,829 2,002 3,150 
Luxemburg 5 = 2,123 | 2,325 | 2,472 Se mei! 2,053 2,208 
Austria .. = 2,344 263: 374 325 2,585 371 462 480 
Maty = -s: es 420 299 474 513 919°) 15837) 215757 1,685 
Spain .. ean eS 489 461 460 238 531 571 615 
Czecho-Slovakia .. sath 11039 He 1,14704. 1,280 Se ben diS9suh SNA 76cs- (1574 
Sweden .. oe 732 505 425 460 582 493 | 467 486 
Russia .. ie 4,563 746 | 1,521 | 2,300 4,181 1,122 | 2,087 2,975 
China .. ee 150 300 300 300 100 150 150 150 
Japan .. sorts 2oU 807 825 850 300 | 1,081 | 1,150 1,200 
United Kingdom.. | 10,260 7,307 | 6,236 | 2,441 7,664 | 8,201 | 7,397 3,497 
India .. me 204 877 888 902 | ac 335. | 449 450 
Canada .. oe 1,015 619 596 ase 1,043 | 650 753 ita 
Australia " 47 | 416) 439). 450|| .. | 806. 361 360 
| | 
Total—All ; }| 
Countries See Plea ee: 66,928 | 75,336 | 77,725 | 74,687 | 77,529 | 88,975 | 91,232 


For 1913 the figures for Germany include the production from Luxemburg, the Saar, 
and portion of Poland, and those for Austria include a large portion of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Hungary. The Japanese totals are inclusive of Manchuria and Korea. 


§ 9, Other Metallic Minerals. 


1. Antimony.—The production of antimony ore in New South Wales amounted 
in 1926 to 85 tons, valued at £1,236, the output being obtained at Hillgrove, Baryulgil 
and Macksville, while small quantities were raised at Uralla and Kempsey. The total 
quantity of antimony (metal and ore) raised in New South Wales up to the end of 1926 
was 19,146 tons, valued at £346,219. The production of antimony concentrates in 
Victoria during 1925 amounted to 120 tons, valued at £5,380. The whole of the pro- 
duction came from ore raised by a company operating at Costerfield, but none was 
recorded in 1926. In Queensland extensive deposits were found at Neerdie in the Wide 
Bay district, at Wolfram Camp, on the Hodgkinson field, on the Palmer River in the — 
Ravenswood district, and at various places in the Herberton district. Ore has also been 
obtained in the Dividing Range near Herberton and adjacent to some of the central 
tributaries of Emu Creek. Owing to the low price of the metal no production was 
recorded since the year 1919, except in 1926, when about 10 tons of ore valued at £105 
were raised from deposits in the Clermont district. In Western Australia lodes of stibnite 
carrying gold have been found in the Roeburne district. During 1917, 12 tons of anti- 


d at £258 were exported, but there was no subsequent production until 1920, 


value 
aiae 3 tons, valued at £45, were exported, and 1926, when an export of 4 tons, valued at 


£85 was recorded. 
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- 2. Arsenic.—In New South Wales the production of refined arsenic and concentrates 
in 1926 amounted to 405 tons, valued at £5,837, of which 206 tons of concentrates were 
produced by the Valla Gold Mines in the Bellingen division ; 59 tons of refined arsenic 
at the Ottery Mine in the Emmaville division ; 140 tons in the Hillgrove division ; while 
small quantities of ore were raised in the Torrington division. A certain quantity of 
arsenic was also contained in silver lead concentrates exported overseas. During 1917 
the high price ruling for arsenic and the urgency for the need of supplies in connexion with 
the destruction of prickly pear, led to the reservation by the Queensland Mines Depart- 
ment of an extensive area of arsenic-bearing deposits at Jibbinbar, in the Stanthorpe 
district. Production in 1926 from the Stanthorpe district amounted to 815 tons valued 
at £5,450. No arsenic was locally produced in 1926, the whole of the ore raised being 
sold for treatment outside the State. In South Australia arsenic-bearing minerals are 
found at some of the old mines, but, owing to slackness in the demand, only 100 tons 
of ore were raised in 1925, and none was raised in 1926. The arsenical ore (contained in 
gold ore) exported from Western Australia in 1926 was valued at £347. 


3. Bismuth.—Ores of this metal are found in associatidh with tungsten and molyb- 
denum, and sometimes tin, in New South Wales, but owing to lack of a market the 
production of ore and concentrates in 1926 was only 8 tons valued at £773, the 
greater portion of the yield being obtained in the Oberon division. About 1 ton of con- 
centrates was obtained at Kingsgate in the Glen Innes division. The total production 
to the end of 1926 was 813 tons, valued at £233,277. In Queensland wolfram and bismuth 
have been found in various districts, but, owing to the low prices obtainable, production 
in 1925 was small, amounting to 10 ewt., valued at £79, raised in the Chillagoe district, 
while there was no record of production in 1926. In South Australia deposits are found at 
Balhannah, at Mount Macdonald, and at Murninnie on the shores of Spencer’s Gulf, 
A small quantity of bismuth was exported from Western Australia in 1919, but none was 
recorded subsequently. In Tasmania a small quantity, valued at £21, was raised in 1921 
by the 8. & M. mine at Middlesex, but there was no production in recent years. 


4. Cadmium.—The cadmium contained in the zinc ores mined at Broken Hill is 
recovered at Risdon, Tasmania, as a by-product in the electrolytic treatment of calcined 
zine concentrates. During the four years, 1922 to 1926, amounts of 36 tons, valued 
at £13,189; 123 tons, valued at £34,776; 150 tons, valued at £33,478; 156 tons, 
valued at £35,067, and 133 tons, valued at £24,577 respectively were so obtained, but, 
as pointed out previously, credit is not taken for the value of the finished product in 
the New South Wales returns as the metal is not recovered in the State. Tasmania in 
1926 credited its mineral returns with 10 tons of cadmium, valued at £1,827, obtained 
from zine calcines produced from local ore. 


5. Chromium.—The output of chromite in New South Wales during 1926 was 
estimated at 597 tons, valued at £1,704, of which 510 tons were raised in the Barraba 
division, and 87 tons in the Copmanhurst division. Chrome iron ore is found in 
Queenslank in the Rockhampton district, and about 160 tons were raised in 1920 by the 
Mount Morgan Company at Glen Geddes, but there was no production during the last 
six years. Chromite has been discovered at Coobina on the overland route between Peak 
Hill and Nullagine in Western Australia, but, on account of the difficulties of transport 
and the low price of the mineral, there is no immediate likelihood of production: 


6. Cobalt.—This metal was found at Carcoar in New South Wales in 1889, and 
subsequently of Bungonia, Port Macquarie, and various other places. There was no 
export of cobalt since 1911, and the total produced since 1860 amounted in value to 
only a little over £10,000. In Queensland a rich deposit was opened up in 1920 at 
* Mount Cobalt in the Cloncurry area, and the production in 1926 amounted to 27 tons 
valued at £5,430. Although the product is.a valuable one, greater development 4 
hindered by the uncertainty of the demand. 


7. Lead.—Lead mining per se is not practised to any extent in Australia, the 
supply of the metal being chiefly obtained in conjunction with silver and zinc. In 
New South Wales the Mines Department took credit in 1922 for 8,113 tons, valued at 
£194,712, and the production to the end of 1922 was taken as 327,000 tons, valued at 
£6,442,000. Owing to the closing down of the treatment works at Cockle Creek in 
1922 no subsequent production was recorded, the whole of the lead concentrates being 


— 
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forwarded for treatment outside the State, principally at Port Pirie in South Australia. 
As stated previously, the metallic contents of the major portion of the silver-lead ores are 
extracted outside New South Wales, and the figures quoted above refer only to lead values 
assigned as the produce of the State. In Victoria, oxides, sulphides, and carbonates of 
lead are found in the reefs on most of the gold-fields. The deposits are not, however, 
of sufficient extent to repay the cost of working. In Queensland the deposits are worked 
chiefly for the silver, copper or gold contents of the ore, the lead produced in 1926 
amounting to 3,735 tons, valued at £116,156. Of this total the Chillagoe area produced 
1,886 tons, valued at £58,651 ; the Herberton area, 1,080 tons, valued at £33,580; Ethe- 
ridge, 507 tons, £15,767 ; Cloncurry, 76 tons, valued at £2,372; and the Burketown area, 
170 tons, valued at £5,287. Lead has been found at many places in South Australia, 
although, with few exceptions, the lodes are not of great size. Production in 1926 was 
returned at 28 tons, valued at £819. During 1926, lead and silver-lead ore exported from 
Western Australia amounted to 4,162 tons, valued at £76,741. The bulk of the product 
consists of lead ore raised on the Northampton field. Tasmanian lead production in 
1926 was returned as 5,893 tons, valued at £183,167. The centres of production have 
already been referred to under §4.3. vi. hereinbefore. 


8. Manganese.—During 1926 the output of manganese ore in New South Wales 
amounted to 1,290 tons, valued at £3,955, of which 1,607 tons were raised in the 
Grenfell division, 150 tons in the Deepwater division, 73 tons in the Tamworth division, 
and 30 tons each in the Gulgong and Cootamundra division. In Victoria the production 
in 1922 amounted to 150 tons, valued at £930, raised in the Heathcote division, but none 
was raised during the last four years. In Queensland there are extensive deposits of 
low-grade manganese ores in various places. High-grade ore is not available in quantity, 
but the deposits of medium grade at Kandanga should in future become a valuable 
asset in the steel industry. Production in 1926 amounted to 20 tons, valued at £40, 
raised in the Gympie area. Extensive deposits of the ore were mined at Booleunda 
in South Australia some years ago, and it is found also at Pernatty, Hawker, and Gordon. 
The production in 1924 was valued at £1,128, but there was no output recorded 
in 1925 or 1926. The Pernatty ore is of high grade, and being free from deleterious 
substances is specially suited for use in making high-grade steel. In Western Australia, 
ores of the metal are found widely scattered, the black oxide being especially plentiful in 
the Kimberley district. Extensive deposits exist in a locality 18 miles north-west from 
Peak Hill. In the northern part of the Cue district the deposits cannot at present be 
profitably worked owing to absence of cheap transport facilities. The export of manganese 
in 1926 consisted of 82 tons, valued at £503. 


9. Molybdenum.—The production of molybdenite in New South Wales during the 
year 1926 amounted to 10 cwt., valued at £41, obtained from mines at Kingsgate in the 
Glen Innes division. The total production of molybdenite since its discovery is stated at 
827 tons, valued at £211,800. In Victoria 42 tons of concentrates valued at £7,350 were 
produced in 1926 at Everton. The production in Queensland for 1925 was 3 tons, valued at 
£271, partly raised on the Chillagoe field, and partly at Mount Perry, but none was raised 
in 1926. ‘The Wombah mine near Mount Perry is regarded by geologists as one of the most 
promising sources of molybdenite in Australia. A small quantity was at one time produced 
from the mines in the Moonta district in South Australia, and the occurrence of the metal 
is reported from various other localities, but no production was recorded during the last 
five years. Molybdenite occurs in small quantities at various localities in Western 
Australia, the production recorded in 1922 being valued at £500, but none was recorded 
in later years. In the Northern Territory, molybdenite is found at Yenberrie, where 
it is stated that the ore increases in richness as the workings become deeper. 


10. Radium.—Deposits of radio active ores occur in lode form in South Australia, 
and are believed to be richer and more extensive than any others so far Ipcated, There 
is an extensive deposit at Radium Hill, Olary, about 12 miles from Cutana railway 
siding, and another at Mount Painter in the Northern Flinders Ranges. Ores from 
both localities have yielded radium. Pure radium .bromide was produced at a treatment 
plant in Sydney, and up to the end of 1914, when operations were suspended, 466 
milligrammes were extracted. The Radium and Rare Earths Treatment Co. has been 
formed to exploit the radio-active ores at Olary, and a syndicate has taken up the 
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workings at Mount Painter. A sample of 11 milligrammes of radium bromide was 
extracted from 2} tons of crude ore in 1925 by experts attached to the first named 
company. Extensive plant and buildings have been erected, and it is hoped that 
production on a large scale will shortly be possible. The value of ore raised in 1925 was 
set down at £172, but none was recorded in 1926. 


11. Tungsten.—Wolfram and scheelite, the principal ores of tungsten, are both 
found in New South Wales, but the low prices obtainable caused a cessation of mining 
activity in this direction in recent years. Since 1920 there has been no production of 
scheelite, while the value of the wolfram produced was only £545. In Victoria the pro- 
duction of wolfram was returned in 1920 as 74 tons, valued at £355, yields being obtained 
at Mount Murphy and the Tambo River, but there was no subsequent production. In 
Queensland, tungsten ores are found in several districts but, owing to low prices production 
in 1926 was insignificant, about 10 cwt. of wolfram being obtained in the Chillagoe area. 
(See also “‘ Bismuth.””) A deposit of wolfram was discovered near Yankalilla, in South 
Australia, as far back as 1893, but no production has been recorded since the year 1917. 
The mineral is also found at Callawonga Creek. There was no production of tungsten 
minerals in 1926 in Western Australia. Tungsten ores are commonly met with in the 
gold reefs, and both wolfram and scheelite have been recorded as occurring in ‘several 
widely-separated localities. Wolfram is niined at various points in Tasmania, the pro- 
duction for 1926 being 83 tons, valued at £5,265. The price of the mineral was too low 
to allow of the mines being operated for wolfram alone, and the output was obtained from 
material associated with tin ore. Scheelite has been discovered on King Island in Bass 
Strait, but there was no recent production. In the Northern Territory wolfram is found 
at Hatches Creek, Wauchope Creek, Wolfram Creek, Hidden Valley, and Yenberrie. 
Numerous samples of high grade ore have been obtained at the Frew River in Central 
Australia. The production in 1923 was, however, trifling, and none was recorded later. 


12. Other Metals.—In addition to the metals enumerated above there is a large 
number of others occurring in greater or less degree, while fresh discoveries are being 
constantly reported. 


§ 10. Coal. 

1. Production in each State—An account of the discovery of coal in each State 
will be found in preceding issues of the Year Book. (See No. 3, pp. 515-6.) The 
quantity and value of the production in each State, and in Australia, during the five 
years 1922 to 1926, are given in the table hereunder :— : 


COAL.—PRODUCTION, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year, N.S.W. (a) Victoria, Q’land, | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) Australia, 
QuaANTITY. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, | Tons. Tons. 
1922 0 10,183,133 | 559,284. 958,519 ond 438,443 | 69,238 | 12,208,617 : 
1923 SA 10,478,513 | 476,823 1,060,662 oe 420,714 | 80,718 | 12,51 7,430 
1924. an 11,618,216 | 518,315 dS 23d ek 421.864 | 75.988 | 13,757,500 
1925 ee 11,396,199 | 634,246 LiL77178 ee 437,461 | 81,698 13,626,777 
1926 ire 10,885,766 | 591,001 1,221,059 ae 474 819 | 102,358 13,275,003 
VALUE, 

1922 8 a 946 er. : = i é : 

£5 ,0U7, »251 840,472 we 381,555 | 61,016 10,455,240 
1923 ar 8.607,892 | 525,270 925.227 45 368,949 | 70,797 10,498,135 
1924 are 9,589,547 | 569,555 985,542 . 363,255 | 66,555 11,574,454 
ED 9,302,515 | 596,117 1,037,956 et 363,203 | 70,424 | 1 1.370,215 
LO2 Gia waee 9,436,520 | 657,798 (1,098,927 51. 394,400 | 90,401 11,678,046 


2. 
(a) Exclusive of brown coal, = 
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The figures for Victoria quoted above are exclusive of brown coal, the quantity 
and value of which during the last six years were as follows :— 


BROWN COAL.—PRODUCTION, VICTORIA, 1921 TO 1926. 


| 


| 
Year. Quantity. | Value, | Year. | Quantity. | Value. 
| | 7 : 
Tons. £ 1 Tons. £ 
1921 on 73 79,224 | 31,074 || 1924 .. ee ee7490 9 41 416 
1922° aa 90,402 BIEL) || = MP Lar .. | 876,468 166,404 
TOS or .. | 116,888 38,019 || 1926... -. | 957,935 | 188,899 
| 


2. Distribution and Production of Coal in each State.—(i) New South Wales.— 
Estimates of the quantity of merchantable coal available in the deposits in each State 
were given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (See No. 20, pp. 752 ef seq.), but 
‘considerations of space preclude the repetition of the information in the present 
issue. 


The coal from the various districts differs considerably in quality—that from the 
Northern district being especially suitable for gas-making and household purposes, while 
the product of the Southern (Illawarra) and Western (Lithgow) is an excellent steaming 
coal. At the present time the Greta coal seams are being extensively worked between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, and this stretch of country, covering a distance of 15 miles, 
is now the most important coal-mining district in Australasia. The Permo-Carboniferous 
measures have in various places been disturbed by intrusions of volcanic rocks, which in 
some instances have completely cindered the seams in close proximity to the intrusive 
masses, while in other instances the coal has been turned into a natural coke, portion of 
which some years ago realized good prices as fuel. 


The table hereunder gives the yields in each of the three districts during the five 
years 1922 to 1926 :— - 


COAL.—PRODUCTION IN DISTRICTS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922 TO 1926, 


District. 1922. 1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926, 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Northern 7,156,921 | 6,861,759 | 8,077,689 | 7,637,953 | 7,257,598 
Southern 1,878,594 | 2,170,699 | 1,973,855 | 2,052,963 | 2,024,520 
Western 1,147,618 | 1,446,055 | 1,566,672 | 1,706,283 | 1,603,648 
Total 10,183,133 | 10,478,513 |11,618,216 | 11,396,199 | 10,885,766 


The output in 1926, though much smaller than in each if the two preceding years 
may be considered satisfactory in view of the general stoppage on all the fields during the 
year. 


(ii) Victoria. (a) Black Coal. The deposits of black coal in Victoria occur in the 
Jurassic system, the workable seams, of a thickness ranging from two feet three inches to 
six feet, being all in the Southern Gippsland district. An estimate, by R. H. Cambage, 
of the tonnage of extractable black coal places the total at 25 million tons, of which 
20 millions are in the Wonthaggi area, 2 millions at Korumburra, Jumbunna, and Outtrim, 
and the balance in other small areas. 
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The output of black coal in Victoria during the last five years was as follows :— 
BLACK COAL.—PRODUCTION, VICTORIA, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year, Peale Coed EE ats tt Yeeaodion. alue. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. £ 
1922 a owe ae 511,174 48,110 559,284 664.251 
1923 Bd ae AP 418,394 58,429 476,823 523,270 
1924 x ne saat 452,032 66,283 518,315 569,555 
1925 te a ae 468,146 66,100 534,246 596,117 
1926 a a8 of 531.869 59,132 591,001 657,798 


» 


Amongst the other coal mines the chief producers in 1926 were the Sunbeam Colliery 
at Korumburra, with 16,576 tons; the Austral at Korumburra South, with 12,462 tons ; 
and the Jumbunna Coal Pty. Ltd. at Jumbunna, with 10,732 tons. 


(b) Brown Coal.—(1) General. Deposits of brown coal and lignite of immense extent 
occur in gravéls, sands, and clays of the Cainozoic period throughout Gippsland, Morning- 
ton Peninsula, Werribee Plains, Gellibrand, and Barwon and Moorabool basins. In the 
Latrobe Valley, the beds reach a thickness of over 800 feet. As estimated by boring, the 
total tonnage of brown coal available, according to a report by the Government Geologist, 
amounts to 10,378 million tons, of which 5,000 million tons are situated in the Morwell 
district, a similar quantity in the Traralgon district, 250 million tons at Welshpool- 
Gelliondale, while the Altona, Lal Lal, and Wensleydale areas are capable of 
supplying 100 millions, 25 millions, and 3 millions respectively. In 1917 an 
Advisory Committee appointed to report on the brown coal deposits of Victoria 
recommended the establishment of an open-cut mine at Morwell in connexion with a 
comprehensive scheme of electrical power generation and transmission, as well as for the 
supply of brown coal for other requirements. The recommendations of this Committee 
were incorporated in the “ Electricity Commissioners Act” of 1918. The Commission 
is actively engaged in the work of opening up the Morwell deposits, and the product is 
being utilized for the generation of electricity, which is transferred to Melbourne and to 
other towns in Victoria within economic distance. The first generator at the Yallourn 
power station was brought into operation on the 15th June, 1924, and the works are now 
assisting in meeting the increasing demands for electric energy in the metropolitan and 
country areas of Victoria, and in certain areas in the south of New South Wales. The 
energy sold during the year 1926-27 amounted to about 246 million kw.-hours. A town- 
ship has been established at Yallourn, with provision for an ultimate population of 3,000. 
On the 30th June, 1927, there were 2,160 employees engaged on the various works of the 
Commission as follows:—At Yallourn, 1,459; Transmission Lines, 187; Metropolitan 
Works, 250; Water Power Investigation, 13; District Undertakings, 167; and Rubicon 
Hydro-Electric Scheme, 84. Overhead lines erected to the 30th June, 1927, amounted 
to 1,129 route miles, and length of cable to 3,802 miles. At the same date about 
157 miles of underground cable had been laid. 

The brown coal produced in Victoria was raised chiefly at the State Open Cut at 
Yallourn, where the output in 1926 amounted to 734,004 tons, while 219,376 tons were 
raised at the old open cut at Morwell. During the year 3,252 tons were also raised by 
the Otway Coal Co., at Bambra, and 1,153 tons by the Victorian Central Coal and Iron Co. 
at a ae while 150 tons were won at Morwell by the Australian Commonwealth Fuels 
and Oils Ltd. 


(2) Production of Briquettes. The briquetting plant started operations in November 
1924, and the monthly output in 1926-27 was 9,123 tons, the total for the year being 
109,500 tons. It should be noted, however, that the Yallourn plant is what is known as 
a ‘‘ half factory,” and economic production will necessitate an extension thereof. It is 
expected that the additions at present in progress will be in operation in 1928. The 
Yallourn briquettes are considered to be equal in quality to those produced in the best 
German factories. ; 

According to the Report of the: Geological Survey of the United States the world’s 
production of briquettes in 1924 was 42 million tons, of which over 33 million tons were 


a 


—\ 
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produced in Germany, 3 million tons in France, 2 million tons in Belgium, 1 million tons + 
in the United Kingdom, while Spain, Netherlands, and the United States each produced 
about $ million tons. 


(3) Distillation Products. A new industry is in contemplation for the distillation of 
oil, motor spirit, and other valuable substances from brown coal, experiments in this 
direction on a small scale having yielded very satisfactory results. 


{ili) Queensland. The distribution of production during the last three years was 
as follows :— 


COAL PRODUCTION.—QUEENSLAND, 1924 TO 1926. 


i 


} 


Districts, i 19242 | © 1925. 1926, 

Tons, Tons. Tons. 
Ipswich es = = .. | 696,720 |; 614,053 | 649,184 
Darling Downs .. < ra ea 93,252 | 108,275 | 104,535 
Wide Bay and Maryborough as 2 105,181 | 119,704 | 109,519 
Rockhampton (Central) .. xe = 123,781 | 101,076 | 67,974 
Clermont i am ag A 55,799 | 62,204 | 77,947 
Bowen = oe “a E 103,987 | 128,497 | 174,904 
Mount Mulligan (Chillagoe) - 236) 44,397 | 43,364 36,852 
Bundaberg i = a eae oe a | 144 
Total ais = - «- , 1,123,117 —| 1,177,173 | 1,221,059 


The output in 1926 was the highest recorded. There were 35. collieries operating 
in the Ipswich district, 7 in the Darling Downs, 10 in the Maryborough area, 8 in the 
Central district, 1 at Mount Mulligan in the Chillagoe district, and 2 in the Bowen 
district. State coal mines are in operation at Collinsville in the Bowen field, at Mount 
Mulligan in the Chillagoe field, and at Baralaba and Styx in the Central area. 


(iv) South Australia. Thin seams of black coal similar to the Jurassic coal of 
Victoria have been proved by a bore at Robe, but the depth at which the seams were located, 
i.e., between 2,830 feet and 3,950 feet, renders exploitation thereof unlikely. Reference 
to the situation and probable content of the widely distributed brown coal deposits in 
this State was made in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 750. In 1925, an expert commissioned 
by the Government to report on these deposits stated, amongst other things, that the 
brown coals at present known contain fairly large percentages of moisture, and have a 
high sulphur and ash content. Owing to their situation, deep-mining methods would be 
necessary to win the coal, at an estimated cost of 103. per ton. An extensive system of 
““scout ”’ boring was recommended, with a view to discovering deposits suitable for 
mining by open-cut methods. 


(v) Western Australia. The production from the five collieries situated at Collie 
amounted in 1926 to 474,819 tons, of which 269,700 tons were supplied to the railways. 
The total output was over 37,000 tons in excess of that for the preceding year, and if the 
demand warranted it, the yield could be considerably increased. 


(vi), Tasmania. Of the output in 1926, amounting to 102,358 tons, the Cornwall, 
Mt. ‘Nicholas and Jubilee Collieries on the East Coast raised 46,000, 29,500, and 14,400 
tong respectively. The Catamaran collieries returned an output of 9,950 tons of excellent 
steaming coal, a variety much needed in Tasmania. It is hoped that exploitation will 
develop a tonnage sufficient to make the State independent of outside supplies. 


(vii) Australia’s Coal Reserves. A summary of the information available in regard 
to estimated actual and possible reserves of coal for Australia as a whole was given in 
tabular form on p. 755 of Official Year Book No. 20, but considerations of space preclude 
its repetition in the present issue. 


3. Production in Various Countries.—The total known coal production of the world 
in 1926 amounted to about 1,334 million tons, towards which Australia contributed 
nearly 14} million tons, or about 1 per cent. The following tables show the production 
of the chief British and foreign countries during each of the last three years where the 
returns are available. As the table shows there was a fall of 117 million tons in the returns 
for Great Britain in 1926, the reduced output being due to the strike. 
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COAL PRODUCTION.—BRITISH EMPIRE, 1924 TO 1926. 


| 


New | Union of 


: G iti ; | - 
Year. | sree | ae | Canada. | Australia, alent. |. Sokdnck 
i ’ i 
Back CoaL 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1924 .. Son PAGiZAy ia Ite 200) 21,174, 000) 8,995,000 13,757,500 1,088, 000, 11,633,000 
19257 oe 243, 176, 200) 20,904, 000) 8,490,000 13,626,800) 1,005,000) 12,115,000 
IB PAO a oa (E26 ,278, 500, 20,668, 000. 11,492,000 13,275,000; 1,196, 000) 12,634,000 
| 


Brown Coat, Licnrte. 


1924 3,182,000 127,500 998,200, 
1925 | | 3,233,000 876,500, 1,070,300, 
1926 | 3,203, 000 =: 957,900 1,044,000) 


COAL PRODUCTION.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1924 TO 1926. 


Year.| Germany. | Beigium. | France. Pt ae aleee Poland. nes | Russia, ) Japan. — 
if : 
Brack Coat. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Ton Tons. Tons. Tons ) Tons 
1924 | 130,924,000] 22,970,000) 43,272,000) 14, ond, 000) 31, 684, 000 6,076 000 19,608, (000) 31 »488, 38,000) 510, 303, 000 
1925 | 130,499,000] 22,744,000) 46,258,000 12, 339, 000| 28,656,000 6, 997,000) 14,109,000 29° ee 000 519, 521 *000 
1926 | 142,921,000} 24, 395, 000} 51,596,000) 14, 166, 000] 84,762, 000] 8,514,000, 24, :900, 000 ‘ | 591, 5715,000 
Brown Coat, Lignite. 
1924 | 122,543,000 928,000} 20,160, 000) 86,600| 188,200 = | dt 900 (a) 
1098 137, 442; 000 990,000} 17, 738,000! 61,000 204,300: ~s Rig (a) 
1926 | 137, 5527, 000 ae 18, 301, ,000 (a) (a) | “S = | (a) 
} 


(a) Included with black coal. 


4, Exports.—The exports of coal from Australia are chiefly confined to New South 
Wales. 


The total quantity of coal of Australian production (exclusive of bunker coal) 
exported to other countries in 1926-27 was 807,000 tons, valued at £966,000, of which 
803,000 tons were exported from New South Wales, and about 4,000 tons from 
Queensland. 

In the following table will be found the quantity and value of the exports from New 
South Wales, during the last five years. The figures are given on the authority of the 
Mines Department of that State, and include both bunker coal and coal exported from 
New South Wales to other States, 


COAL.—EXPORTS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922 TO 1926, 


Year nA cr = = 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 


Quantity, 1,000 tons .. ke 5,239 4,900 5,414 4,771 538 
Value, £1,000 + .. | 5929 | 5,481. | 6,037 | 5,243 nets 
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Of the 4,538,000 tons of coal exported from New South Wales in 1926, over 86 per 
cent., or 3,921,000 tons, were shipped at Newcastle ; 316,000 tons (including bunker 
coal, 161,000 tons) at Port Kembla and Bellambi; and about 300,000 tons, mostly 
bunker coal, at Sydney. 

The principal countries to which coal was forwarded from Newcastle during the last 
three years were as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF COAL FROM NEWCASTLE, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1924 to 1926. 


Country of Destination. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Victoria 1,691,000 1,502,000 1,389,000 
New Zealand . 715,900 616,000 495,000 
South Australia 903,600 934,600 887,000 
Tasmania Be 153,400 125,200 116,300 
Western Australia 81,900 115,000 76,600 
Queensland 78,100 101,300 103,600 
United Kingdon 196,900 166,700 195,500 
Java .. a $1,300 98,800 102,800 
Chile .. a 109,600 : 13,200 
United States .. 56,900 47,000 56,000 
Philippine Islands 175,400 112,000 122,800 
Argentine... be te we ey 91,100 
India Pa es a: 54,700 34,900 34,800 
Straits Settlements fe aa 110,700 37,100 22,900 
Sandwich Island 15,900 11,760 ay 
Fiji -.. Be 31,200 48,300 36,700 
Noumea =. as ae 17,600 33,800 11,000 
Peru .. aa * ne 28,700 36,400 23,600 
Japan = ae 25,100 13,300 11,C00 
Ocean Island 19,000 20,900 20,700 
Nauru ae ee a8 24,600 21,400 13,700 
Canada an = se 9,400 21,200 9,600 
Germany = ce ae 18,200 15,900 19,000 

Total --All Countries 4,688,000 4,174,000 3,921,000 


During the year 1926 the exports from Port Kembla and Bellambi to other States 
amounted to 108,000 tons, while 25,000 tons were sent to New Caledonia, 13,000 tons 
to the Argentine, and 8,800 tons to Egypt. The coal shipped from Sydney went 
principally to the Gilbert and British Solomon Islands. For the twelve months ended 
30th June, 1926, about 20,000 tons of coal were dispatched to interstate ports from 
the jetty at Catherine Hill Bay, near Newcastle. 

The distribution of the total output from New South Wales collieries during the 
last five years was as follows, the particulars given of quantity exported including coal 
shipped as bunker coal :— 


COAL.—DISTRIBUTION OF OUTPUT, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922 TO 1926. — 


>] ixports to Local 

Year. Peoeaaig Ports. Homies Porte. Consumption, pote 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1922 2,841,253 2,398,144 4,943,736 10,183,133 
1923 2,518,579 2,381,549 5,578,385 | 10,478,513 
1924 3,096,881 2,317,063 6,204,272 | 11,618,216 
1925 3,001,823 1,769,215 6,625,161 11,396,199 
1926 2,740,570 1,797,257 6,347,939 10,885,766 


For the period of five years shown in the table above, 26 per cent. of the total 
output was exported to other States, 20 per cent. was sent overseas, and 54 per cent. 


was consumed locally. 
The figures quoted are given on t 
Department. 


he authority of the New South Wales Mines 
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5. Consumption in Australia.—An estimate of the consumption of coal in Australia 
may be arrived at by adding the imports to the home production, and deducting the 
exports (including bunker coal taken by oversea vessels). The following table shows 
the consumption computed in the manner speciffed, for the last five years :— 


COAL.—CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. 


Quantity of Coal Consumed. 
BEL H | Produce of Oth 
| uce 0 | 

Produce” | arse a Total. 

i « Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1922 a Es Pa 9,531,274 | 46,620 9,577,894 
1923 es ae + | 10,022,228 - 62,660 10,084,888 
1924 ee Se aa 11,395,631 9,234 | ~ 11,404,865 
1925 30 Ne he 12,536,179 9,137 12,545,316 
1926 are an an 12,338,644 26.080 12,364,724 


The bunker coal taken away in 1926 was estimated at 1,023,000 tons. 


6. Prices.—(i) New South Wales. The price of New South Wales coal depends 
on the district from which it is obtained, the northern district coal always realizing 
a much higher rate than the southern or western product. The average price on the mine 
in each district and for the State as a whole during the last five years was as follows :— 


COAL.—PRICES, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Northe Sou | y. 
Year. Districts District. Disiict eae a 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. 
8. d. é& d. 8. d. 8. 
1922 Pe, ae L776 PG ce 12-8 | 16 9 
1923 sae re LT 16 1 ll 6 | 16 6 
1924 a ni ties | 162 ) a 16 7 
1925 es a Ly 7 15 11 EA otal § 16 4 
1926 a — 18 10 16 5 ll 9 ne ae: 


(ii) Victoria, In Victoria the average price of coal in 1922 was 23s. 9d.; in 1923. 
22s,; in 1924, 21s.; in 1925, 22s. 4d.; and in 1926, 22s.3d. per ton. These averages are 
exclusive of brown coal, the production of which in 1926 was valued at 3s. 11d. per ton. 


(iil) Queensland. Prices in the principal coal-producing districts during the last 
five years were as follows :— 


COAL.—PRICES, QUEENSLAND, 1922 TO 1926. 


Value at Pit’s Mouth. 
District. 
1922, 1923, 1924. 1925, | 1926. 

Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 

i Bi als 8. d. Sok a 8. d. 
Ipswich . as he 16 8 16 11 16 8 16-7 i7 = 
Darling Downs .. Ste 18 11 19 #1 18 10 18 8 19 2 
Wide Bay and Maryborough 27 a2 25 0 24 3 24 3 24 2 
Bundaberg A A a a se Spee 24. NE 
Rockhampton ee 166 15 6 15 0 16 1 17 10 
Clermont ere a0 13 10 12 10 1 WW) 12) *0 13° 6 
Bowen (State Coal Mine) .. 76 2 160) 16 5 16 0 16 2 
Mount Mulligan (Chillagoe) 20 0 22,6 | 29 6 31°63 30 4 
Average for State oe 17 oi ge (Ps li 8 17 8 18 0 
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The readjustment of prices and wages in the industry was responsible for the increases 
in the averages during the last four years. 

(iv) Western Australia. The average price of the Collie (Western Australia) coal 
during the last five years was as follows :—In 1922, 17s. 5d.; in 1923, 17s. 6d.; in 1924, 
17s. 3d. ; in 1925, 16s. 7d,; and in 1926, 16s. 7d. per ton. 

(v) Tasmania. The average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth in Tasmania 
for the five years 1922 to 1926 was :—In 1922, 17s. 7d.; in 1923, 17s. 6d. ; in 1924, 17s. 6d. ; 
in 1925, 17s. 3d.; and in 1926, 17s. 8d. per ton. 


7. Prices in the United Kingdom.—During the five years 1922 to 1926 the average 
selling value of coal at the pit’s mouth in the United Kingdom was :—In 1922, 17s. 7d. ; 
in 1923, 18s. 10d.; in 1924, 18s. 10d.; in 1925, 16s. 4d. ; and in 1926, 19s. 6d. per ton. 


8. Employment and Accidents in Coal Mining.—The number of persons employed 
in coal mining in each of the States during the year 1926 is shown below. The table 
also gives the number of persons killed and injured, with the proportion per 1,000 
employed, while further columns are added showing the quantity of coal raised for each 
person killed and injured, this being a factor which must be reckoned with in any con- 
sideration of the degree of risk attending mining operations. A further table gives the 
rate of fatalities during the last five years. 

According to the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines the average death-rate 
per 1,000 miners from accidents in coal mines in Great Britain during the quinquennium 
1922-26 was 1.02, the rates varying between 1.08 in 1926, and 0.95 in 1922, while, as 
shown in the table following, the rate for Australia for the same period was 1.01. In 
the United States during the three years 1923-25 the death yate per 1,000 employees 
averaged 4,9 for bituminous coal miners, and 3.7 for anthracite miners. Rates for other 
coal-producing countries for the same period were—Canada, 2.7; South Africa, 2.7; 
Germany, 2.2; Spain, 1.7; Belgium, 1.1; France, 1.0. In comparing these rates, 
allowance must be made for the circumstance that the methods of calculation are not 
identical in all countries. 


COAL MINING.—EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS, 1926. 


| | - 
| persons | No-of Persons. | 005°mmpldyed. | forench Person. 
State. Employed | 

in Coal | | | 
Mining. Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 
|. = = ai ee oe ae: ae 
New South Wales | 24,781 | 25 102 1.01 4.11 435,400 | 106,700 
Victoria .. .. | 2,939 1 6 0.34 2.04 |1,548,900 | 258,200 
. Queensland zeeile 3020 2" 88 0.66 29.14 610,500 | 13,900 
WesternfAustralia .. O86 NL sis 89 33 129.74 | ees itt 5,300 
Tasmania .. - 348 | ag 6 | 17.24 EO PRE 
Total Yh, 174 28 | 291 0.88 | 9.16 | 508,300 48,900 


Owing to lack of uniformity in the dofinition of “ injury,” the figures relating to 
persons injured possess little comparative value. 
The next table shows the average number of miners employed, number of fatalities, 
and rate per 1,000 during the quinquennium 1922-26 :— 
COAL MINING.—FATALITIES, 1922 TO 1926. 


| Average No. of | Average No. of Rate per 1,000 
Btate. | Coal Miners. Fatal Accidents. | Employed. 

New South Wales Ais at 23,297 24 4 1.05 
Victoria®§.. ac oF bi 2,383 2.0 0.84 
Queensland an ae me 2,756 | 2.6 0.94 
South Australia .. Ss a 4 143 ve 
Western Australia one oe 698 0.4 0.57 
Tasmania Ai ake al 287 0-2 0.70 

Total oe ave be 29,425 29.6 1.01 
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Figures for coal miners in South Australia appeared for the first time in 1922, the 
miners being engaged chiefly on work in connexion with the brown coal deposits. 


For Queensland the rate for the quinquennium 1922-6 was 2.6, as against 17.6 for 
the five years 1921-5, when the figures were swollen by the inclusion in 1921 of the 75 
deaths in the disaster at Mount Mulligan. 


§ 11. Coke. 


1. Production.—Notwithstanding the large deposits of excellent coal in Australia, 
there was, prior to the war, a fairly considerable amount of coke imported from abroad. 
During recent years, however, a high standard of excellence has been attained in the 
iocal product, and the necessity for import has to a large extent disappeared. During 
the year 1926-27 the coke imported amounted to 29,000 tons, of which 17,000 tons were 
obtained from the United Kingdom and 12,000 tons from Germany, the bulk of the pro-- 
duct being taken by South Australia for use in the ore-treating works at Port Pirie. The 
table hereunder gives the production in New South Wales during the last five years :— 


*COKE.—PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year ee 3 Es 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, | 1926. 

Quantity ie tons 240,229 580,374 564,372 609,418 ) 597,663 
Value, total Se £ 382,926 941,323 932,926 942,448 940,416 
Value, perton .. sepfacis. LOd, |e S2and- 33s. ld. | 30s. lld. 31s. 6d. 


The figures quoted refer to metallurgical coke, the product of coke ovens, and are 
exclusive of coke produced in the ordinary way at gas works. 


During recent years the industry has made considerable progress, and with the 
development of local iron and steel works, as well as metal refineries and smelting 
establishments, its future prospects ought to be assured. The small quantity made in 
1922 was due to the lessened demand consequent on the closing down of the steel works 
at Newcastle, while the improvement manifested in 1923 was resultant on the 
recommencement of operations. 


A small quantity of coke is made in Queensland, the quantity returned in 1926 being 
6,191 tons, valued at £10,741, but the coke consumed in the State is to some extent 
obtained from outside sources. The following table shows the amount manufactured 
locally during the last five years :— 


* COKE.—PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1922 TO 1926. 


Year se a8 Af 1922, 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926, 


Quantity ae tons 6,748 5,244 7,116 5,384 6,191 


Information regarding the exact quantity of coke imported from New South Wales 
and elsewhere is not available. 


In order to avoid duplication with coal values the returns for coke have not been 
included in the general tables of mineral production in the early part of this chapter. 
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§ 12. Oil Shale and Mineral Oil. 


1. Production.—(i) New South Wales. The production of kerosene shale amounted 
during 1924 to 642 tons, valued at £962, as compared with 32,489 tons valued at £77,380 
in 1921, but none was mined in 1925 or in 1926. It is estimated that the total 
quantity of shale in the State amounts to 40 million tons, but its profitable 
exploitation depends on economic methods of production. Up to date there has been 
no production of petroleum, but boring operations were carried out at the Loder 
dome site in the Singleton division. The prospects of striking flow oil in the 
Belford dome and the associated structures known as the Loder and Sedgefield domes in 
the Hunter River district appeared encouraging, and the Federal Government offered to 
subsidize on = £1 for £1 basis up to £22,500 approved boring operations in this area by 
the State or a private company. The Government Geologist of New South Wales has, 
however, expressed the opinion that “ there is nothing in the nature of evidence to justify 
a belief in the existence of commercial supplies of oil or gas in the domes under considera- 
tion.” A small supply of natural gas was encountered in a bore in the Belford area, 


(ii) Victoria. Up to the present no extensive deposit of oil shale has been located 
in Victoria. Bores in search of oil have been put down from time to time, but so far 
without result, and the State geological authorities take an unfavourable view of the 
prospects of obtaining it. A small quantity of heavy grade crude mineral oil was recently 
recovered from a bore at Lakes Entrance. 


(iii) Queensland. The Lander Oil Co. ceased operations in 1926, when its drilling 
plant and equipment were taken over by the Roma Oil Corporation Ltd. which is vigor- 
ously prospecting for oil in the vicinity of Roma. A small quantity of oil has already 
been produced, and indications are encouraging, but at the time of writing it is too 
early to express decided views as to the possibilities of commercial supplies becoming 
available. It may be noted that the lack of sufficient rock exposures in the Roma area 
renders the task of selecting satisfactory bore sites an extremely difficult one. 

The Commonwealth Government has allocated to the State a sum of £5,000 for 
detailed geological survey work. (See also Official Year Book No. 18, p. 801, and No. 19, 
p. 756). 


(iv) South Australia. A considerable amount of money has been spent by private 
companies and individuals in the search for oil, but the results so far have been negative. 
Unfortunately a good deal of boring has been done either without or against the advice 
of competent geologists. The South Australian Government offers a bonus of £5,000 to 
the person or company first producing 100,000 gals. of crude petroleum from a bore or 
well in the State. 


(v) Western Australia. In this State the chief interest in the search for oil centres 
in the Kimberley division. At Mount Wynne, in West Kimberley, the gas which bubbles 
freely in a hot spring has been found to contain hydrocarbons. Indications of free 
petroleum have been obtained in bores on Price’s Creek, about 100 miles south-east of 
Mount Wynne, and traces of mineral oil have been detected in a seepage. In Kast 
Kimberley a black bitumen, residual from an asphaltic oil, has been found in weathered 
basalt in two localities 5 miles apart, thus indicating the former circulation of petroleum 
in the area. Boring operations were in progress during 1926 at “ Freney’s”’ in the 
Northern area, on sites selected by an expert on behalf of the Federal Government. At 
times excitement has been aroused by the discovery in various localities of accumulations 
of coorongite, but the mineral is not in any way connected with seepages of petroleum 
as it consists of a rubber-like aggregation of a microscopic single-celled alga on the surface 
of swamps. 


(vi) Tasmania. The deposits of oil shale in Tasmania in the Latrobe-Railton- 
Kimberley, Oonah, Beulah, Quamby Bluff, and Nook areas have an estimated capacity 
of upwards of 40 million tons. In addition the recently discovered deposits at Cheshunt 
are known to be large, but their full extent has not been determined. During the last 
ten years exploitation of the vast areas available has been comparatively very small. 
For 1926 the output was 2,127 tons, valued at £1,475, the largest producer being the 
Australian Shale Oil Corporation at Latrobe. It is hoped that the problem of efficiently 
and economically retorting on a large scale will shortly be solved. A new discovery of 
shale was recently made near Chudleigh, in the Deloraine district. 
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(vii) Northern Territory. Considerable activity has been displayed during recent 
years by speculators in acquiring areas under coal and oil prospecting licences along 
the north-western boundary of the Territory, and northerly along the western coast to 
the Daly River, but so far no developments have been recorded, although what are 
regarded locally as good indications of oil have been discovered. Many of the licences 
have been forfeited, and, so far, no success has attended the boring operations at Elecho 
Island, although the prospects were considered satisfactory. 


(viii) Papua. In 1911 indications of petroleum were reported near the Vailala 
River, and, acting on the reports of geologists, an oil expert was despatched by the 
Commonwealth Government to sink trial bores on the site. Early in 1913 a small 
quantity of oil was obtained from a shallow bore. Later on, extensive geological 
surveys were made of the country between Yule Island and the Purari Delta, and oil 
was encountered in several trial bores. In 1919 the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., under 
agreement with the British and Commonwealth Governments, and latterly with the 
Commonwealth Government only, has been engaged in work on the field. At the 
30th June, 1927, there were nine mineral oil and coal licences embracing an area of 
7,922 square miles. The Anglo-Persian Co. is putting down a fourth bore at Popo, and 
other Companies have sunk bores in the Gulf Division, in the Western Division, and 
near Cape Vogel on the north-east coast. 


(ix) New Guinea. At Matapau, about 54 miles from Aitape on the north coast of 
what was formerly German New Guinea, oil has been struck in a shallow bore, and hopes 
are entertained that the product will be encountered in large volume at a greater 
depth. At 30th June, 1927, there were in force 8 licences to prospect for mineral oil 
and coal. 


2. Expert’s Report.—A report by Dr. Wade presented to the Senate in October, 
1924, by the Minister for Home and Territories was generally unfavourable to the prospects 
of finding commercial supplies of petroleum in the northern portions of Western Australia 
and the Northern Territory. The report points out that the marginal areas on the Fitzroy 
apparentlv offered the best possibilities, and special mention was made of the Price’s Creek 
region, although the structure there was not satisfactory in regard to present geological 
knowledge. It was recommended that the district should be tested with boring plant 
capable of penetrating to a depth of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. Allusion was also 
made to the possibility of locating oil in the Belford dome area in New South Wales. 


3. Exports.—During the last five years the exports of kerosene shale have been 
trifling, only 11 tons being shipped from New South Wales in 1923-24, and 1 ton in 
1924-25, while 1 ton was exported from Victoria in 1925-26, There was no export in 
1926-27. 


4. Mineral Oil Bounties —The offer by the Commonwealth Government of a reward 
up to £50,000 for the discovery of oil in Australia was withdrawn in 1925, and under 
the Petroleum Prospecting Act of 1926 a sum of £60,000 was allocated for providing 
aid to persons or companies engaged in the search for oil and to assist in geological survey 
work. The whole of the money has been expended, and legislation is foreshadowed 
providing for a further sum of £100,000. 


§ 13. Other Non-metallic Minerals. 


1. Alunite.—The production of this mineral in New South Wales amounted during 
1926 to 580 tons, valued at £2,320, raised in the Bullahdelah division. The mineral is 


sent to England for treatment, and, to the end of 1926, the exports were 58,200 tons, 
valued at £209,000. 


In South Australia a deposit of the mineral was located in 1913 at Carrickalinga 
Head, on the coast north of Normanville, and within a short distance of Adelaide. Fresh 
discoveries were later reported on the western shores of St. Vincent’s Gulf. Systematic 
prospecting has proved the existence of a deposit of at least 41,000 tons near Stansbury, 
on the eastern coast of Yorke Peninsula. The mineral returns show a production of 
95 tons in 1922, but none was recorded subsequently. 


. 
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The exploitation of the alunite deposits in the North-East Coolgardie field in Western 
Australia has been retarded pending the result of field experiments to determine the 
suitability or otherwise of the product as a fertilizer in its unroasted state. Deposits 
of the mineral are also found in the Kalgoorlie area. 


2. Asbestos.—This substance has been found in various parts of Australia, but up 
to the present has not been produced in any considerable quantity. In New South 
Wales the production in 1926 amounted to 4 tons, valued at £20, raised at Byng in the . 
Orange division. In Queensland seams of asbestos have been found over a belt 
of country extending from Cawarral to Canoona, as well as in other districts. 
Samples of the fibre proved suitable for the manufacture of fibro-cement sheeting and 
tiles, but so far the deposits have not been commercially exploited. Deposits of 
asbestos have been located at various places in South Australia. Production in 
1924 amounted to 80 cwt., valued at £80, but none was raised in 1925 and 1926. 
Chrysotile asbestos of high grade is found in various localities in Western Australia, 
particularly in the Serpentine rocks between Nullagine and Roeburne, over a distance of 
200 miles. The production in 1926 amounted to 105 tons, valued at £2,728, of which 
91 tons were obtained in the Pilbara field and 14 tons in the West Pilbara field. In 
1918, 2,854 tons of asbestos, valued at £5,008, were produced in Tasmania. A small 
quantity was raised in 1919, but there was no production during recent years. 


3. Barytes.—In New South Wales large quantities of this mineral are available at 
Kempfield in the Trunkey division, but the production in 1926 amounted to only 200 
tons, valued at £400. Deposits are also found in the Candelo and Taralga divisions. 
The production in South Australia during 1926 was given as 1,742 tons, valued at 
£5,226. In this State there are extensive deposits at Noarlunga and Pernatty 
Lagoon. The mineral is also worked near Williamstown, while new sources of 
supply have been located near Eudunda. High grade natural white barytes is 
obtained from some of the workings, but a large amount of lower grade ore is discarded 
or wasted owing to lack of facilities for cleaning and bleaching. Barytes in fair-sized 
veins occurs at many places in Western Australia, especially at Cranbrook in the south- 
west division. The export in 1921 was, however, small, being valued at under £20, and 
none was recorded in later years. About 1,000 tons of barytes, valued at £4,000, 
were produced in Tasmania in 1920, the greater portion being won from deposits near 
Queenstown and Mt. Jukes, and the balance from Beulah and elsewhere, but there was 
no further production recorded until 1925, when a little over 3 tons, valued at £16, was 
raised, while none was raised in 1926. It is stated that cost of transport is too high 
to allow of profitable production at present rates. 


4. Clays and Pigments.—Valuable deposits of clays and pigments of various sorts 
are found throughout Australia. There is a considerable local production of earthenware, 
bricks, and tiles, but the finer clays have not as yet been extensively used. In New 
South Wales the production of pigments amounted in 1926 to 526 tons, valued at £644. 
The returns show that 300 tons of yellow ochre were raised at Delroy in the Dubbo 
division, and 85 tons of red ochre in the Gulgong division, while production was also 
reported from the Binalong, Milton, Newcastle, and Sydney divisions. About 4,800 
tons of white clay, valued at £6,700, were raised from various areas during the year. 
The output of fireclay amounted to 18,420 tons, valued at £5,087, obtained chiefly in 
the Wollongong and Sydney divisions. In Victoria 3,153 tons of kaolin, valued at 
£4,157, were produced in 1926 from deposits at Stawell, Mt. Egerton, Bendigo, Heathcote, 
and Pyalong, and 2,278 tons of pigment clays, valued at £1,275, were raised from leases 
at Ballarat, Berringa, Castlemaine, and Heathcote. Sixty tons of jarosite pigment, 
valued at £660, were raised at Port Addis. In Queensland, 335 tons of fireclay, valued 
at £184, were mined during 1925 in the Mount Morgan district. Deposits of fine white 
clay have been located near Wondai and Kingaroy. In South Australia ochre is 
obtained at the Copper King pigment mine near Beltana, and is also raised near 
Oodnadatta. Production in 1926 amounted to 36 tons, valued at £297. Red oxide 
of suitable quality as well as ochres of various hues have been found in different and 
widely-separated localities in Western Australia, Investigation has proved the 
existence of a deposit of a fine white-ware clay about 4 miles from the railway at Wagin. 
Fireclay of good quality has been found at Clackline on the Eastern railway, about 
50 miles from Perth. Porcelain and other clays of good quality have been found in 
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Tasmania at Beaconsfield, Sorell, Hagley, etc. Oil and water paints have been made 
from coloured ochres from Sorell, and deposits of ochre have been located near Mowbray 
and Beaconsfield. In 1926 the output was 38 tons, valued at £69. 


5. Felspar.—During 1926, the production of this mineral in New South Wales was 
11 tons, valued at £11, raisedat Brewongle. A fairly extensive deposit of felspar has been 
located at Black Ridge near Williamstown in South Australia, and the mineral has also 
been found near Myponga. Production in 1926 amounted to 103 tons, valued at £309. 
About 8 tons of felspar, valued at £250, were exported during 1926 from Western Aus- 
tralia. A large deposit of the mineral has been located near Jacob’s Siding, and it 
occurs in the Coolgardie area. 


6. Fluorspar.—At Carboona in the Tumbarumba division in New South Wales this 
mineral is mined with silver and lead, the production in 1924 amounting to 470 tons, 
but none was raised in 1925 and 1926. In Victoria 196 tons, valued at £625, were 
raised in 1921 by a company operating at Walwa, but none was recorded in later years. 
A high grade fluorspar occurs at the Perseverance mine on the Chillagoe railway in 
Queensland. Production in 1926 amounted to 2,311 tons, valued at £4,148. The output 
is, however, retarded by lack of a permanent market, low price, and increased mining 
costs at depth. : 


7. Fuller’s Earth—About 30 tons of this material, valued at £50, were produced in 
1925 from deposits in the Mudgee division, New South Wales, but no output was 
recorded in 1926. A large deposit of excellent quality has been located near Jenna- 
cubbine in Western Australia. 


8. Graphite—This mineral is widely distributed throughout Australia, but there 
was no record of production in 1926. (See Official Year Book 19, p. 760.) In 
South Australia flake graphite has been found at various places on Eyre Peninsula. 
An extensive deposit has been located near Port Lincoln and a company has been 
formed to exploit the area. 


9. Gypsum.—The output of gypsum in New South Wales during 1926 was 817 tons, 
valued at £1,287, of which 717 tons were raised in the Hillston division, and 100 tons 
in the Hay division. In Victoria during 1926 there was a production of 10,217 tons, 
valued at £7,613, of which 831 tons were raised from leases at Boort; 126 tons at 
Cowangie; 2,311 tons at Waitchie; 6,388 tons at Bolton; 307 tons at Lake Boga: 
214 tons at Murraydale; and 40 tons at Chillingollah. South Australia possesses 
valuable deposits at Lake MacDonnell, and at Marion Bay and Cape Spencer in Yorke 
Peninsula, The production in 1926 amounted to 65,613 tons, valued at £57,411. 
A considerable quantity is used in the manufacture of plaster and cement, as well as 
for agricultural purposes. Gypsum is widely distributed in Western Australia in tertiary 
and late tertiary deposits associated chiefly with the salt lakes of the arid regions of the 
interior south of the tropics. Many of these lacustrine deposits are capable of yielding 
large tonnages. The production in 1926 amounted to 3,918 tons, valued at £5,618 


10. Magnesite.—Deposits of this mineral have been discovered at several localities 
in New South Wales. During 1926 the output was 10,263 tons, valued at £14,375, of 
which about 8,000 tons were raised at Attunga in the Tamworth division, 1,800 tons 
in the Fifield division, and 120 tons in the Cobar division. The mineral is found at 
Heathcote in Victoria, where 94 tons, valued at £281, were produced in 1926. There 
are deposits in the neighbourhood of Rockhampton and Bowen in Queensland, and 
in 1925 an output of 267 tons was recorded from the Rockhampton area, but 
there was no output in 1926. The deposits at present being worked in South 
Australia aro situated at Paratoo, Robertstown, and Copley. Several other deposits have 
been located on Eyre Peninsula, near Port Pirie, and near Oladdie. Production in 1926 
amounted to 226 tons, valued at £565. A large area of magnesite-bearing country has been 
located in Western Australia at Bulong, about 20 miles east of Kalgoorlie, and deposits 
have also been found at Coolgardie and other places. The mineral is of a high degree of 
purity, but there has been no production of importance since 1915. 


11. Mica.—Mica is found at various places in Australia, and in 1925 a small quantity 
was raised at Wanda Vale in the Broken Hill division in New South Wales, and a little 
prospecting was carried out in the Narrabri division. There was no record of production 
in 1926. Muscovite in fairly large quantities is found at Mica Creek, near Mount Isa 
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in Queensland. The production in 1925 amounted to 10 cwt., valued at £700, and the 
report thereon was so satisfactory that it was proposed to exploit the deposits on a 
large scale, but none was raised in 1926. A company was recently formed in London 
to exploit a deposit at Yinnietharra, about 240 miles from Carnarvon in Western 
Australia. In 1926 an export of 4 tons, valued at £8,328, was recorded, but it would 
appear that the value is overestimated. The production of mica in the Northern 
Territory during 1925 was returned at 7,440 lb., valued at £2,835, obtained chiefly from 
the Hart’s Range area. 


12. Phosphate Rock.—During 1926, 253 tons of phosphate, valued at £316, were 
obtained in New South Wales, of which 170 tons were won in the Molong division, 35 in 
the Inverell division, and 48 in the Kempsey division. In Victoria 120 tons, valued 
at £120, were raised in 1926 at Mansfield. The production in Queensland amounted 
in 1922 to 65 tons valued at £279, raised by the Holbourne Island Phosphate 
Company in the Bowen district. Difficulty in finding a market for the product 
was responsible for the small output, and none was raised in the last four years. South 
Australia possesses deposits scattered over a belt of country 200 miles in length, from 
Myponga in the south to the district round Carrieton, in the north. Production in 1926 
amounted to 882 tons, valued at £864, obtained in the Light division of the Central 
area. It is stated that the industry is meeting with severe competition in the high 
grade phosphate imported from Nauru. In Western Australia the known phosphate 
deposits occur principally on the coastal islands, and in portion of the coastal plain 
between Dongarra and Perth. Some years ago guano digging on the islands was a 
large and profitable induscry. 


13. Salt.—Salt is obtained from salt lakes in the Western and North-Western 
districts of Victoria, and from salterns in the neighbourhood of Geelong. Figures 
regarding production are, however, not available for publication. Large quantities 
are obtained from the shallow salt lakes of South Australia, chiefly on Yorke Peninsula. 
Lake Hart, about 60 square miles in area, situated about 120 miles N.W. from Port 
Augusta, contains immense supplies of salt of good quality, and supplies are also obtained 
from Lake Bumbunga north of the head of St. Vincent’s Gulf. During recent years 
a fair amount has been produced by evaporation of sea water at the heads of Spencer’s 
and St. Vincent’s Gulfs. About 91,000 tons of crude salt, valued at £205,000, were 
produced during 1926, these figures being the largest yet recorded. In Western 
Australia salt is obtained from depressions in the calcareous sandstones of the coast, 
which are filled to a shallow depth in winter with salt water. In summer the 
depressions dry up, leaving a layer of salt two or three inches thick, which is collected 
and refined. Up to the present, the four chief localities producing salt were Rottnest 
Island, off Fremantle; Middle Island, near Esperance; Yarra Yarra Lakes, near Three 
Springs; and Lynton, near Port Gregory. There is a very large number of salt and 
brine lakes which may ultimately be used as sources of salt. In the Northern 
Territory a small quantity of salt is produced from salt pans on Ludmillah Creek near 
Fannie Bay. 

14, Diatomaceous [Earth.—Although this mineral has been found at various 
localities in New South Wales, the deposits have not been worked commercially on any 
considerable scale. The output in 1926 was 911 tons, valued at £1,765, of which 427 
tons were raised in the Coonabarabran division, 434 tons in the Barraba division, and 
49 tons at Bunyan in the Cooma division. A small quantity also was raised in 
the Lismore division. Part of the product is used as a filtering medium in the 
manufacture of gelatine, and part for the manufacture of metal polish in powdered 
and liquid form. In Victoria there is a remarkably pure deposit at Lillicur, near 
Talbot, while beds of the mineral are also met with at other places in the Loddon 
Valley, near Ballarat, at various places close to Melbourne, at Craigieburn, Lancefield, 
Portland, Swan Hill, Bacchus Marsh, ete. During 1920, a production of 1,000 tons, 
valued at £5,000, was recorded, but no production was returned in later years. 
Fairly extensive deposits of diatomite exist in Queensland, in the Nerang, Beaudesert, 
and Canungar areas, but the various outcrops have as yet been only partly examined. 
In Tasmania a deposit of diatomaceous earth has been located at Oatlands, but its use 
for the manufacture of explosives is apparently prejudiced by the circumstance that the 
diatoms are pulverized and contaminated with clay. 
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§ 14. Gems and Gemstones. 


1. Diamonds.—It. is difficult to secure accurate returns in connexion with the 
production of precious stones, but the yield of diamonds in 1926 in New South Wales 
was estimated at 64 carats, valued at £77, while the total production to the end of 
1926 is given at 202,232 carats, valued at £144,529 The yield in 1926 was 
obtained chiefly at Copeton in the Tingha division and a small return was 
reported from the Crookwell division. Small quantities of diamonds are found in 
Victoria in the gravels of streams running through granite country in the Beech- 
worth district, at Kongbool in the Western District, and near Benalla. The 
stones are generally small, and the production up to date has been triffing. In 
1912, eleven small diamonds, valued at £20, were picked out of the sluice boxes of 
the Great Southern alfuvial mine at Rutherglen. In Queensland a discovery was 
made in 1924 at Diamond Vale, about 2 miles east of Stanthorpe, the stones being 
found in alluvial tin wash. A flawless green diamond weighing 1 carat, a slightly 
smaller green, and a white weighing 1 carat, were recovered. The green diamond is 
extremely rare, and a specimen weighing 1} carats, exhibited at Wembley Park, was 
valued at £1,750. In South Australia diamonds have been found on the Echunga 
gold-fields, the most notable gem being Glover’s diamond, which was sold for £70. 
A few small diamonds have been found in the Pilbara district in Western Australia. 
Small diamonds have, from time to time, been found in Tasmania, chiefly while sluicing 
for gold in the Donaldson district. 


2. Sapphires—The production of sapphires in New South Wales during 1926 was 
returned as 1,808 ozs., valued at £2,418, obtained at Horse Gully, Sapphire and Nulla- 
manna in the Inverell division. It is probable that the output is understated owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate returns from individual miners and prospectors. A fair 
quantity of machine stones, zircon and corundum, was also raised, but values thereof 
are not included in the figures above. Operations in 1926 were greatly retarded by 
scarcity of water. 


In Queensland during the early months of 1926 sapphires to the value of £6,799 
were purchased by the Government under the gem pool scheme from miners on the 
Anakie field. Fancy stones occasionally bring high prices, an orange yellow which 
cut at 31 carats, valued at £300, being found in 1925. Amongst good stones found 
in 1926 were a golden-yellow, valued at £30, another at £60, and a blue weighing 3 ozs, 
4 dwt. The latter was valued at £60, and was the largest blue sapphire found on the 
field for several years. There is a lapidary on the Anakie field, but many stones are 
sent away for cutting. 


Sapphires are plentifully found in the tin drifts of the Ringarooma and Portland 
districts in Tasmania, but the stones are, as a rule, small and not worth saving. 


3. Precious Opal—tThe estimated value of the opal won in New South Wales during 
the year 1926 was £11,485, of which gem to the value of £6,525 was obtained on the 
Lightning Ridge field, £4,948 on the South Grawin field about 30 miles from Lightning 
Ridge, while a small quantity was won on the old Rocky Bridge field near Trunkey. 
Some very fine stones are at times obtained, one weighing 5 ozs. and valued at £300 
being recovered in 1911, Occasionally, black opals of very fine quality are found, one 
specimen from the Wallangulla field, weighing 6} carats, being sold in 1910 for £102, 
while in the early part of 1920 a specimen realized £600. It is stated that this locality 
is the only place in the world where the “ black’ variety of the gem has been found. 
The total value of opal won in New South Wales since the year 1890 is estimated at 
£1,561,000, but it is a well known fact that fine pieces of the gem have been found and 
sold privately without notification to the Mines Department. 


Small quantities of precious opal are found in the Beechworth district in Victoria. 


The opaliferous' district in Queensland stretches over a considerable area of the 
western interior of the State, from Kynuna and Opalton as far down as Cunnamulla. 
The yield in 1926 was estimated at £600, and up to the end of that year at about 
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£183,000. These figures are, however, merely approximations, as large quantities of 
opal, of which no record is obtained, are disposed of privately. At present the industry, 
which is not followed by practical miners, suffers from the peculiar disability that in 
good seasons there is plenty of work available on the pastoral stations, and most men 
prefer this to the uncertain results obtainable by fossicking, while in dry seasons, when 
constant work is not obtainable, the search for opal is blocked by the absence of grass 
and water on the fields. 


At the Coober Pedy opal field situated in the Stuart Range in South Australia, 
between 50 and 70 miners were engaged in 1926, the estimated value of the production 
being £10,000. The field is extremely prolific, and only a small portion of the known 
opal-bearing area has been tested. 


According to a report a few years ago by the Afstralian Trade Commissioner in the 
East there is a good sale for the gems in China. It is stated that there is no difficulty 
in cutting and polishing, as the Chinese method of dealing with jade, dating back many 
centuries, can also be applied to opal. 


4, Other Gems.—Various other gems and precious stones have from time to. time 
been discovered in the different States, the list including agates, amethysts, beryls, 
chiastolite, emeralds, garnets, olivines, moonstones, rubies, topazes, tourmalines, tur- 
quoises, and zircons. : 


§ 15. Numbers Engaged, Wages Paid, and Accidents in Mining. 


1. Total Employment in Mining.—The number of persons engaged in the mining 
industry in Australia fluctuates according to the season, the price of industrial metals, 
the state of the labour markets, and according to the permanence of new finds, and 
the development of the established mines. During the year 1926 the number so employed 


was as follows :— 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 


1926. 


| Number of Persons engaged in Mining for— | 
State. Silver, | | Total. 

Gold Lead, | Copper. Tin. Coal. Other. | 

and Zine. | 
th Wales 808 | 5,924 31 | 1,235 | 24,781 | 1,962 | 34,742 
LL i ; . g Pei\) 19674 al 0s lie tae 2,939 | 112 | 5,018 
Queensland ae iin. WO2L 390 270 714 | 3,020 | 409 | 6,124 
South Australia .. | 26 25 2G! i. .. | 886 963 
Western Australia .. | 4,488 | 138 8 78 686 39 | 5,437 
Tasmania AP Pa LOT bas 697 | 1,057 348 1,221 3,953 
Northern Territory 26 | 2 Ne 112 xf 23 | 163 

ie ie : 

pret | | 
Australia .. 7,743 | 7,002 | 1,032 | 3,196 bese | 4,652 | 55,399 

| 


Included in the figures for ‘“‘ other” in South Australia were 423 engaged in mining 
for iron, 160 gypsum miners, 181 salt gatherers, and 60 opal miners, The Tasmanian 
figures include 404 osmiridiumt miners and 352 zinc miners, and those for the Northern 


Territory were mica miners. 
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The following table shows the number of persons engaged in mining in Australia 
during each of the years 1891, 1901, and 1926, together with the proportion of the total 


population so engaged :— 
NUMBER ENGAGED IN MINING PER 100,000 OF POPULATION, 1891, 1901, 


AND 1926. 
1891, 1901. 1926. 
State. No. per No. per No. per 
Miners |100,0000f| Miners |100,000o0f| Miners | 100,000o0f 
employed.| Popu- |employed.| Popu- employed.| Popu- 
lation. lation. lation. 
: = 
New South Wales .. .- | 30,604 2,700 | 36,615 2,685 | 34,741 1,493 
Victoria .. a5 ~- | 24,649 2,151 | 28,670 2,381 5,018 | 296 
Queensland Sc S| ea RAG a7 2,934 | 13,352 2,664 5,124 585 
South Australia... ar 2,683 834 7,007 1,931 963 172 
Western Australia .. oe 1,269 2,496 | 20,895 | 11,087 5,437 |} 1,450 
Tasmania .. es a4 3,988 2,695 6,923 4,017 3,953 1,871 
Northern Territory ss = Se ae 163 4,329 
Australia .. .- | 74,820 2,341 | 113,462 f 2,992 | 55,399 916 


The general falling-off since 1901 is largely due to the causes mentioned in §1.6 
ante. 


2. Wages Paid in Mining.—Information regarding rates of wages paid in the 
mining industry, which in earlier issues of the Year Book was given in this chapter, 
is now contained in the Labour Report issued by this Bureau. 


3. Accidents in Mining, 1926.—The following table gives particulars of the number 
of men killed and injured in mining accidents during the year 1926 :— 


MINING ACCIDENTS, 1926. 


Mining for— N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust.; Tas. N.T. 


j 
| Australia. 
KILLED. 
Coal.. ae 25 1 2 — te a es 28 
Copper ny as o ui =e Se ee ae = 
Gold a ce 5 1 we 7 We ee 14 
Silver, lead, and 
zinc Rie 14 sire = ae ee 1 = 15 
Tint. We 1 oi os Be ae — ie 3 
Other minerals 2 I i 1 ee he atcha 5 
Total .. 42 aT 4 i! 7 4 Ee 65 
‘ Li | 
peek ; INJURED 
Coal . 102 6 8 89 6 291 
wor: 2% a we iy) wi ws omy 17 
0 &. ae 14 3 ow 286 ; 
Silver, lead, and .: ; ie 
zine By, 46 a 5 oe aaa 12 
Tin .. ie 1 is ie oom 7/1 a 
Other minerals 5 Ay bh 14 6 25 
Total % 154 20 108 14 “875 38 1 710 
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; The number killed in mining accidents in 1925 was considerably less than that for 
1921 when 132 deaths were recorded, the figures for the earlier year being swollen by the 
75 fatalities in the Colliery disaster at Mount Mulligan in Queensland, 


§ 16. Government Aid to Mining. 


1. Commonwealth.—Assistance to mining is given by the Commonwealth under the 
serene of the Precious Metals Prospecting Act 1926, and the Petroleum Prospecting Act 
26. 


The first-mentioned Act provides for a sum of £40,000, of which £15,000 is to be 
expended in the Northern Territory, and the balance is to be allocated to the States in 
such proportions as the Minister determines. 


Under the Petroleum Prospecting Act a trust account of £60,000 was established to 
assist in the search for oil. The Minister was authorized to make advances out of the 
money standing to the credit of this account to persons or companies engaged in the 
search for oil, and to assist persons, companies, or State Governments to make geological 
surveys. 


2. New South Wales.—The chief aid given in this State is in the direction of assistance 
to prospectors. Up to the end of 1926 the total sum expended in this manner amounted 
to £574,109, of which £9,084 was advanced in 1926. A sum of £1,000 was made available 
during the year for the purpose of assisting in the erection of crushing batteries or reduction 
plants, but no advances were made therefrom. The reward for the discovery of new 
mineral fields within the State has been increased from £500 to £1,000, with provision 
for sums of £250 and £500 in respect of fields not large enough to qualify for the full 
amount, and the conditions have been made more liberal. A sum of £5,000 was made 
available by the Commonwealth Government to assist in the search for precious metals 
in the event of the prospecting vote becoming exhausted within the financial year. 


3. Victoria——During the year 1926 expenditure in connexion with mining 
development amounted to £25,008, of which £3,973 represented advances to miners, 
£3,652 aid to mining companies, while £11,483 was expended on boring, £611 on covering 
abandoned shafts, £2,956 on testing plants, and £2,333 on geological surveys. 


4. Queensland.—State assistance to the mining industry in 1925-26 amounted to 
£15,694, of which £2,279 consisted of loans in aid of deep sinking; £9,533 grants in 
aid of prospecting, and £3,882 in aid of roads and bridges to gold and mineral fields 
and water supply. In addition, a sum of £4,540 was expended in loans under the 
Act of 1906, £40,881 on State Coal Mines, £6,475 in aid of mining, and £10,000 on 


State Smelting Works. . 


During the year the Chillagoe State Smelters produced 3,599 tons of lead bullion 
containing 923 ozs. of gold, 261,332 ozs, silver, and 3,508 tons of lead, in addition to 
606 tons of blister copper containing 142 ozs. gold, 48,097 ozs. silver, and 589 tons 
copper. Four State batteries were in operation during 1926 as follows, the works at 
Irvinebank producing 151 tons of tin concentrates; 456 ozs. of gold were extracted by 
the battery at Kidston, which was not fully occupied owing to insufficient ore supplies 
and shortage of water; at Charters Towers parcels of ore were treated for miners and 
prospectors; and at Bamford tin crushing was carried on intermittently for a return 


“of 104 tons of black tin. The State Assay Office at Cloncurry, in addition to free assays, 


dealt with 487 parcels of samples aggregating 5,840 tons. 
- C,6034.—26 
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5. South Australia—Aid is given to the mining industry under the terms of the 
Mining Act of 1893, and previous measures. Up to the end of 1926 the total amount of 
subsidy paid was £67,679, of which £13,375 has been repaid, and £4,549 written off, 
leaving a debit of £49,755. Portion of this amount is represented by machinery that has 
fallen into the hands of the Government. Repayments must be provided from profits, 
but in only two instances have the profits enabled a full return to be made. During the 
year 1926 assays and pan tests numbering 308 were made by State batteries and cyanide 
works of small parcels of ore or tailings received from prospectors. Thirty-four parcels 
of ore weighing 691 tons were treated for a return of 861 ozs. gold valued at £3,000. 


6. Western Australia.—Under the Mining Development Act of 1902 assistance was 
granted in 1926 in accordance with the subjoined statement :—Advances in aid of mining 
work and equipment of mines with machinery, £10,971; aid to prospectors, £4,800 ; 
subsidies paid on stone crushed for the public, £149; making a total of £15,920. In 
addition, a sum of £49,503 was charged against the vote on account of rebates to the 
Gold-fields Water Supply Branch, and other assistance amounted to £14,184. The receipts 
under the Act, exclusive of interest payments, came to £8,336, of which £4,737 consisted 
of refunds of advances. The industry has been further assisted by Government guarantees 
to banks on behalf of various companies, and at the end of 1926 the liability in this respect 
amounted to £54,500. 


In 1926 there were 29 State batteries in operation. The amount expended thereon 
up to the end of 1926 was £91,981 from revenue and £316,463 from loan, giving a total 
of £408,444. During the year receipts amounted to £19,269, and working expenditure 
to £29,648. The total value of gold and tin recovered to the end of 1926 at the State 
plants was £6,033,386, resulting from the treatment of 1,436,980 tons of gold ore and 
80,728 tons of tin ore, together with a small amount from residues. Free assays and 
determinations of mineral values for prospectors are made at the Kalgoorlie School of 
Mines. 


7. Tasmania.—In the Aid to Mining area at Zeehan the expenditure in 1926 amounted 
to £1,606, of which £534 represented salaries and wages, £835 advances to prospectors, 
and £230 a loan to a gold mining company. The amount received from ore sales was 
£1,863, of which £1,726 was paid to tributers. Receipts amounted to £1,255, included 
in which was a sum of £1,000 received from the Commonwealth Government. 


Tributers’ assays are made at a nominal charge, and all tribute surveys are carried 
out free of charge by the Assay and Survey Office at Zeehan. 


8. Northern Territory—During the year 1925-26 a sum of £339 was expended 
on State aid to mining, about two-thirds of the amount being granted to the Hidden 
Valley Battery Syndicate, and the balance divided amongst 7 prospectors. 


The Government maintains a battery at Marranboy, and the Government Assayer 
makes free assays for prospectors, and arranges for the sampling, storage, and sale of ores. 


§ 17. Commonwealth Government Control of Industrial Metals. 


The proclamation under the Customs Act prohibiting the exportation of metals 
without the consent of the Minister for Trade and Customs is still in force, but consent 


is granted in every case where the contract relating to the sale of the metals has been 
approved. 
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§ 18. Metallic Contents of Ores, etc., Produced and Exported. 


1. Local Production.—According to returns compiled from various sources by 
the Australian Mines and Metals Association the quantities of the principal metals 
(exclusive of gold) extracted in Australia during the five years 1922 to 1926 were as 


follows :-— 
REFINED METALS PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA, 1922 TO 1926. 
— E : : : 
Metal. 19227 Minert923;, 1924. 1925. 1926. 

Silver ozs. | 7,896,052 | 7,645,689 | 7,631,213 8,573,506 | 8,946,218 
Lead, pig tons | 105,528 | 118,513 126,625 146,129 150,460 
Zine es tons | 23,724 41,153 46,372 45.698 47,356 
Copper .. tons 11,524 | 17,825 14,100 10,984 11,148 
Tin ed tons | 2,657 | . 3,053 3,167 3,171 3,188 


The local production of pig iron during the last five years ranged between 330,000 
tons in 1923, and 439,000 tons in 1926. 


- 


2. Metallic Contents of Ores, Concentrates, etc., Exported.—The estimated metallic 
contents of ores, concentrates, etc., exported during the five years 1922 to 1926 are given 
in the following table :— 


METALLIC CONTENTS OF ORES, CONCENTRATES, ETC., EXPORTED, 1922 TO 1926. 


¢ 
Metal. Contained in— 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 1926. 

Lead—Silver—Gold Bullion 165,290 283,453 158,361 189,223 ar 

Lead Concentrates and Ores 281,728 | 1,298,750 90,360 850,552 190,647 

Silver 028.4 | Zing Concentrates and Ores | 3,390,964 | 3,626,774 | 1,941,507 | 1,270,166 | 1,206,813 
Copper Ores’... Be 12,261 ; 51,942 ae es 

Total 3,850,243 | 5,110,355 | 2,242,170 | 2,309,941 | 1,396,960 

Lead—Silver—Gold Bullion 1,790 3,564 1,808 2,751 2,483 

Lead tons | Lead Concentrates and Ores 23959 | 18,572 4852 | 19,651 7.174 

Zine Concentrates and Ores 19,910 426 19,859 | 12,423 13,943 

Total oe 24,659 22,561 26,519 34,825 23,600 

d Concentrates and Ores Br Pe 884 866 529 

Zine tons { Tine Concentrates and Ores 135,690 146,693 122,305 79,996 94,048 

Total 135,690 146,693 122,689 80,362 94,572 

Copper tons | Ores, Matte, etc. 326 2,182 875 864 1,112 

Tin tons | Concentrates and Ores 4 1 
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§ 19. Oversea Exports of Ores, Metals, etc. 


s the quantity and value of the principal oversea exports 


The following table show’ 


of ores, concentrates, and metals, 
to which the respective products 


the produce of Australia, together with the countries 
were forwarded, for the year 1926-27 :— 


OVERSEA EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN ORES, METALS, ETC., 1926-27. 


Exports to— 
‘ Total | ; 
Article. || | f / | 
i Exports. ! United | United | poigiam.| Get = | New | Other 
| : | Kingdom.| States. gram. | many. oS | Zealand. Countries. 
QUANTITY. 

Ores— ewt. cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
Alunite .. | 25,600 || 25,600 sae pecs sg = ‘a 
Silver and Silver-lead | 118,740 93 83,975 | 33,678 994 

Concentrates— ae | | 
Silver and Silver-le 501,950 a | 434,863 | 63,835 | (e) 3,252 
Zin een .. {1,999,675 |/1,732,441 | 38,794 | 228,440 a 

Cadmium—Blocks, In- | } 

ie etc. mm 2,854 2,489 4 145 2 / (a) 220 
pper— 

Matte .. 57,305 3 | 5,274 | 28,021 | 24,007 nods * 
Ingot ; 25,630 20,400 ae ion PRS 130 | = (b) 5,100 

Tin—Ingot 37,206 14,433 | 18,480 os 4,276 | 17 
Matte x8 fool) ae : aa 
Pig 2", oe ee fe Wee cot he 24 sla e 

Zinc—Bars, Blocks, etc.| 536,563 || 153,031 .. | 15,001 | 155,039 | 187,969 421 | (d) 25,102 

? OZ. OZ. Oz. | OZ. OZ. Oz. Oz. OZ. 

Platinum, Osmium, etc. 1,494 498 682 | 193 a 121 

Gold— ie Fa 
Matte .. 358 358 aac Pei ) * wv 

qa etc. 156,330 770 290 : | (f) 155,270 
Matte. 39,148 || 39,148 | LAE 5 te 
Bar, Ingot, etc. 7,676,539 2,830 1,953 |(g) 7,671,756 

VaLur—£. 
Ores— | 4 . . 
quae eee 5,320 5,320 . os a o., 
Ver an ver-lead | 99,567 40 80,7 56 | 
Concentrates— 2 | 08 | 17,856 | 963 
ver and Silver-lead | 429,429 x2 $67,756 | 58,201 3,472 
ming sae .. | 548,101 |! 441,407 16.976 | 89, ve 

Cadmium—Blocks, In- ev 8 } : 

One: ete. .. | 28,164 | 24,082 1,642 2 440 
Matte 78,984 8| 5,907 | 46,171 | 26,898 

ingot Oo 81,023 || 64,600 |. ae Ea “495 16,738 

— or q > 

pe -Ingot 549,559 | 213,984 |271,843 . 63,468 269 
Matte : 

ire ne % 2a ee IR ‘ arenes ’ : 
inc——Bars, Blocks, ete. 926,181 | 261,450 26,250 | 261,750 /332,288] "838 t 

5 : “s 26, ,750 |$32,2 43. 
pet. Osmium, ete,) 25,678 7,535 | 12,17 rc 3,600 ad | Ber 
oth : 1,362 1,362 45 
a r 4 si 
auBans 3 bie C 609,167 3,214 590 et 605,363 
oe Aas = 4,563 || 4,563 
3 ‘ot, etc. cre } “9 SF 
, Ingot, ! 911,107 330 | ) 235 | 910,542 
(a) Sweden. (b) India. (c) France, 120 oz. (d) Hong Kong, 500 cwt.; India, 14,601 ewt. ; 


France, 10,001 cwt. (e) Netherlands. 


India, 7,545,974 oz. ; Fiji, 6,504 oz. (f) India, 155,267 oz. 


(g) Ceylon, 119,278 02z.; 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


[Norr.]—For the year 1922-23 the Queensland, Western Australian and Tasmanian 
year ended 3lst December, 1922, and that of the three remaining States ended 30th 
June.six months later. In 1923-24 Tasmania adopted the year ended 30th June, and 
Queensland fell into line during 1924-25. Western Australia made the change over in 
1925-26, but included particulars for the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1926. 

In all tables relating to employees—except where specially mentioned—‘‘ Number 
of Employees ” includes working proprietors. 


§ 1. Number and Classification of Factories. 


accurate indication of the extent or progress of manufacturing throughout Australia, 
since the larger establishments in many cases tend to absorb smaller enterprises, while 
on the other hand new factories are constantly springing up, and small plants are as 
numerous as large ones. 


2. Number of Factories in each State, 1922-23 to 1926-27.—The following table 
gives the number of factories in each State for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


FACTORIES.—NUMBER IN EACH STATE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
1922-23 .. 6,702 7,096 1,878 1,608 1,199 689 19,173 
1923-24 .. | LPR vA 7,289 1,912 1,698 1,188 781 20,189 
1924-25 | 7,906 7,425 1,890 itp 1,188 675 20,795 
1925-26 .. | .8,196 7,461 1,897 1,791 1,170 (PH 21,242 
1926-27 .. | 8,222 7,690 1,877 1,807 1,216 767 21,579 


(a) See general note above. 


3. Classification of Factories, Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27.The following table 
shows the number of factories in Australia for each year from 1922-23 to 1926-27 
classified in the groups agreed upon by the Conferences of Statisticians in 1902 and 1906. 
Details in regard to some of the principal industries in these groups will be found 


in § 9 hereinafter :— 
FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION, AUSTRALIA, 1922- 23 TO 1926+27. 


Class of Industry. 1922-23.) 1923-24.| 1924-25.| 1925-26.| 1926-27. 
(a) (a) | (a) (a) ; 
I. Treating raw material, product of secon No. No. No. No. No 
and pastoral] pursuits, etc. 810 799 780 751 710 
II. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, ete. 97 99 98 98 98 
III. Procésses in stone, clay, glass, te, .. é 782 845 871 900 910 
IV. Working in wood . Fy a 2,236 2,497 2,507 2,552 2,500 
V. Metal Works, machinery, etc. e ai 2,349 2,575 2,600 2,656 2,650 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. ve 2,635 2,702 2,756 2,840 2,869 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. aN re 4,225 4,408 4,616 4,635 4,757 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and gna at 1,347 1,423 1,477 1,511 1,533 
1X. Musical instruments, etc. .. aie 59 50 55 48 55 
X. Arms and explosives 14 15 13 12 12 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery and harness, ete. 1,913 2,189 2,338 2,499 2,626 
XII. Ship and boat buildimg end pipe 3 81 88 87 89 8 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery . sie 1,010 1,160 1,192 1,223 1,273 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. = 827 323 840 833 833 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments Bd 81 84 92 98 99 
XVI. Jewellery, time Spicer and pisted ware ie 254 258 262 270 269 
XVII. Heat, light, an poe: ‘; ae 590 435 448 436 451 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i te ae av 118 126 121 122 | (b) 279 
die we te 245 113 142 174 67 


XIX. Other Industries, nei. 
Total or 


19,173 | 20,189 | 20,795 | 21,242 | 21,579 


(a) See general note above. (b) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XITX,, Other Industries, n.e,i. 
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For the purpose of the returns in the above table the definition of a factory adopted 
at the Conference of Statisticians in 1902 is used, viz., “Any factory, workshop or mill 
where four or more persons are employed or power is used.” ’ 

The expansion in the number of factories iri Australia has been particularly marked 
during recent years. More than 600 additional establishments have been added 
to the total number in each of the past four years. As previously pointed out, however, 
any increase or decrease in the number of factories from year to year does not necessarily 
indicate a change in the position of the industry. 


4. Classification of Factories, States, 1926-27.—The following table shows the 
number of factories in each State during 1926-27 classified according to the nature of 
the industry :— 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION, STATES, 1926-27. 


| 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land.| S. Aust. |W. Aust., Tas. | Aust. 
. | | / 
I. Treating raw material, peodact of No. No. | No. | No. No. | No. No. 
icultural and pastoral pur- | he « 
suites etc. .. y He 5! So 220 241 40 | 93 43 | 73 710 
Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, / i 
vegetable. ete. so * 39 31 | 11 11 5 i 1 98 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. 403 277 | 45 | 109 55 | ott | 5 910 
IV. Workingin wood’ .. | 949} 680| 331| 159! 152] 229) 2,500 
VY. Metal works, machinery, etc. .. 1,001 1,024 | 185 | 245 155 40 | 2,650 
: aot 
bs erat er as =o ari 970 732| 491 | 335 226 | 115 2,869 
VII. Goes and textile fabrics, etc. 1,832 2,087 | 252 | 319 178 89 4,757 
VIII. Books, T, printi d en- es 
een is — ee 600 57 138 | 108 95 21 1,533 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. Pi: 29 19 1 | 6 on ms 55 
28 ae Se a os 3 i |e mC Lec A ed 12 
. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery an | 
Tamaceasoken 3° dee Tyane'| 1072| 948] 169] 208 188 | 96 2,626 
XII. Ship and boat building and re- a | a 
pairing .. oe 4 48 13 9 | 7 6 5 88 
XIII. Furniture, bedding and upholstery 455 496 107 | 104 70 41 1,273 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 150 125 | 6 23 15 14 333 
XV. Surgical and other scientific in- | 
struments oe sa 30 44 aay) 6 8 |} osha 99 
XVI. Jewell: timepiec d plated | | / 
wareane cc bo ee 94 117 14 23 | 12 | 9) 269 
XVII. Heat, light, and power os 187 % 129 48 33 42 12 | 451 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and Leatherware, | | ) 
n.e,i. a a ae 103 130 | 13 | 20 12 | 1 279 
XIX. Other Industries n.e.i... ie 37 18 6 | 2 | 4) ani 67 
Total .. .. | 8,222 1 7,690 | 1,877 { 1,807 | 1,216 [767 | 21,579 


§ 2. Classification of Factories according to Number of Employees. 


1. States, 1926-27.—A more satisfactory method of measuring the importance of 
the manufacturing industry in Australia may, perhaps, be obtained by grouping the 
factories according to the average number of employees therein. 

The following table shows, for each State, the number of factories classified according 


to the number of hands employed, and the average number of hands employed therein, 
during 1926-27 :— 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1926-27. 


No. of Persons | 

Employed in N.S.W. Victoria, Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
each Factory. | 

NoumBER OF FACTORIES, 
Under 4. eestidboa Mopar OL = See 335 373. | 173 | 5,549 
4 Sirs 818 811 142 153 84 87 2,095 
5tolO .. 2,325 2,215 544 626 376 295 6,381 
1] to. 20) |<. 1,188 1,125 347 310 160 104 3,234 
21to50 .. 976 $00 282 234 137 70 2,599 
51 to 100 .. 375 340 93 94 59 27 988 
Over 100 .. 287 248 | 105 55 De eS 733 
Totaleacs 8,222 7,690 | 1,877 1,807 1,216 | 767 | 21,579 
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FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
1926-27—continued. 


Ee 


Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Australia. 


No. of Persons | 
Employed in | N.S.W. | Victoria. 


each Factory, | 


| | | 
' 1 


Average Numper or Hanps EMPLoyEn. 


Under4 .. 4,550 4,315 789 764 757 387 11,562 
S ar 3,272 3,244 568 - 612 336 348 8,380 
5tol0 .. | 16,053 15,465 3,895 4,347 2,541 2,088 44,389 


11 to20 .. |} 17,217 | 16,479 5,073 4,593 2,359 1,493 47,214 
21to50 .. | 30,982 28,774 8,687 7,482 | 4,415 2,138 82,478 
61 to 100 .. | 25,983 24,177 6,595 6,214 | 3,974 1,918 68,861 
Over 100 .. | 85,136 69,185 22,526 18,152 6,042 3,322 | 204,363 


Total .. | 183,193 | 161,639 48,133 42,164 20,424 11,694 | 467,247 


| 
| 


2. Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27.—A satisfactory feature disclosed by the classi- 
fication in the following table is the continued growth cf the larger factories, the average 
number employed in establishments with more than 100 hands increasing frcm 257 to 
279 during the past four years :— 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Establishments Employing on the Average— 
20 hands and 101 hands and 
arigion) 21 to 100 hands. upwards, Total. 
Year.(a) 
Es- Es- Es- Es- 
tablish- | Hands. | tablish-| Hands. | tablish-| Hands. | tablish- | Hands. 
ments. ments. ments, ments, 
1922-23— 
Number ve oe 15,176 | 104,545 3,337 | 137,998 660 | 169,867 | 19,178 | 412,410 
Average per establishment a 6.89 = 41.35 oF 257 .37 as 21.51 
Percentage on total .. 79.15 | 25.35 | 17.41] 88.46 3.44 | 41.19 | 100.00 | 100.00 
1923-24— 
Number ee aa 16,086 | 109,673 3,421 | 141,549 682 | 178,768 | 20,189 | 429,980 
Average per establishment oe 6.82 ate 41.38 vs 262.12 he 21.30 
Percentage on total .. 79.68 | 26.51) 16.94 | 82.92 3.88 | 41.57 | 100.00 | 100.00 
1924-25— 
Number we op 16,672 | 110,884 3,428 | 141,773 695 | 187,292 | 20,795 | 439,949 
Average per establishment A 6.65 41.36 269.48 21.16 


Percentage on total .. | 80.17] 25.20| 16.49| 32.23) 3.34] 42.57 | 100.00/ 100 00 
1925-26— 


Number we < 17,053 | 111,653 3,465 | 148,724 724 | 195,543 | 21,242 | 450,920 

Average per establishment ke 6.55 aa 41.48 a 270.09 wi 21.28 

Percentage ontotal .. 80.28 24.76 16.31 $1.87 3.41 43.87 | 100.00 100.00 
1926-27— ; 

Number os ee 17,259 | 111,545 8,587 | 151,339 783 | 204,868 | 21,579 467,247 

Average per establishment ae 6.46 as 42.19 A 278.80 - 21.65 

Percentage on total .. 79.98 23 .87 16.62 | ‘82.39 8.40 43.74 | 100.00 100.00 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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: § 3. Power used in Factories. 
1. States, 1926-27.—The following table shows the number of factories using steam, 
gas, oil, electricity, or water, and the horse-power of engines or motors during 1926-27 :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED, 1926-27. 


Number of Establishments. Actual Horse-power of Engines Used. 
| : { j | 
Feb 
achinery | | 
State. worked | 
by Steam, | Others. | Total. || Steam. | Gas. Oil. Elec- Water. | Total. 
Gas, Oil, | | | | tricity. | 
Electricity, | i 
or Water. | | = 
| 
No. No. | No. || we. | #P. | BP. | BP. | HP. | HP. 
N.S.W. AG 7,395 827 8,222 || 331,036 | 13,896 | 8,778 204,094 1,041 | 558,845 
Victoria AA 6,620 1,070 7,690 || 268,061 | 13,548 | 10,024 123,359 (a) |, 414,992 
Queensland .. 1,622 255 1,877 || 111,933 15,521 | 3,991 | 28,823 | 52 160,320 
S. Australia .. 1,537 270 1,807 || 97,362 6,524 | 6,642 | 35,617 | 8 | 146,153 
W. Australia .. 1,045 171 1,216 || 38,972 5,889 | 1,860 | 18,501 | Se 65,222 
Tasmania ee 697 70 767 5,901 344 | 1,164 | 51,395 | 70,780 } 129,584 
| 
Australia .. 18,916 2,663 | 21,579 || 853,265 55,722 | 32,459 | 461,789 | 71,881 |1,475,116 


(a) Statistics of Water Power not collected. _ 


The utilization of mechanical power in factories is greatest in New South Wales 
where the largest number of industries requiring a considerable amount of power is 
located. Victoria, on the other hand, has the largest number of establishments, such as 
those connected with clothing and textile fabrics, wherein much less power is utilized. 

The number of establishments in Australia during 1926-27 using steam, gas, oil, 
electricity, or water was 18,916. or 87.66 per cent. of the total ; while 2,663 establishments, 
representing 12.34 per cent., used no mechanical power. The total actual horse-power 
in use was 1,475,116, distributed in the following proportions :—Steam, 57.84 per cent. ; 
gas, 3.78 per cent. ; oil, 2.20 per cent. ; electricity, 31.31 per cent. ; and water, 4.87 
per cent. 

2. Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27.—The following table shows the horse-power of 
engines used in connexion with factories in Australia during each of the last five years :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Number of Establishments. Actual Horse-po wer of Engines Used. 
Using 
Machinery / 
Year («) rene os 
y Steam, | Others. | Total. || Steam. Gas. Oil. a 
Gas, Oil, | | tricity. | Water. | Total. 
Electricity, | 
or Water. 
| | om ‘ | 
No. No. No. HP. H.P. Be HP. i «1g 
1922-23 .. | 15,951 3,222 | 19,173 || 475,917 | 59,702 | 12,240 | 283,850 | 35,732 Aer iat 
1923-24 <2 | 17,056 37133 | 20,189 || 633,683 | 60,237 | 16,277 | 344,085 | 56,492 1,110,774 
1924-25 eel Re Aral: 3'078 | 20,795 || 715,475 | 59,980 | 17,232 | 394,381 73,008 |1;260,076 
1925-26 er], 28,968 2’884 | 21,242 || 753,010 | 60,645 | 24,116 | 425,417 | 72,014 11335,202 
1926-27 Se lia atkSaSHIGS 2°663 | 217579 || 853,265 | 55,722 | 32,459 | 461,789 } 71,881 1°475/116 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


The growth of electrical power has been one of the chief factors in the rapid 
increase of mechanical power which has taken place in factories during recent years. 
From 72,250 horse-power in 1913, or roughly one-sixth of the total horse-power of engines 
used, it has increased to 461,789 horse-power, or one-third of the total installations in 
1926-27. Steam power continues to expand with the development of the larger industries 
but the major portion of the quantity recorded is used for the generation of electric light 
and power. During the past four years an average of 151,919 horse-power has been’ 
added each year to the plant actually in use. 


= 


yt 
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3. Classes of Industry, States, 1926-27.—The following table gives a classification 
of the actual horse-power of engines used in factories of different descriptions in each 
State during 1926-27 :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED IN EACH CLASS, 1926-27. 


° 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, | 20S 
alia. 
; "He: HP; uelaley Ee p 
I. Treating raw material, pro- “ek sey snes 
ei . agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, etc. .. 8,033 9,029 1,676 1,9 p 
Il. Treating aie and fats, ts ae eg ee 
animal, vegetable, etc. .. 2,305 1,503 838 506 334 21 5,507 
Ill. Frpqenes «i? stone, clay, a 3 
glass, etc. et .. | 29,415 | 20,758 3,683 5,989 2,773 3,91 
ee bese dried ee 6 = saeu et Peet 4,332 9,347 1408 ek 
. Metal works, machinery, etc. 435 | 30,995 | 10,714] 9,968 5,331 ; : 
Vi. a cana with touae, and “ medi can 
ink, ete. sh sh 47,944 | 47,539 | 53,985 12,413 8,038 4 
Vil. Clothing and textile fabrics, pe ioae aes 
etc. .. a Pa 14,176 | 24,834 2,331 1,591 975 1,851 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and pirag no pate 
engraving a a 15,255 8,822 2,209 1,968 1,364 336 29,954 
IX. Musical instruments, ete. .. | 1,585 376 3 SRC esing - 2°046 
X. Arms and explosives sie 525 689 on 4 1,218 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, sadd- ‘ 
lery and harness, etc. .. 5,611 4,859 982 8,932 642 357 16,383 
XII. Ship and boat building and 
Tepairing a .. | 10,460 1,358 89 508 35 63 12,5138 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and up- 
holstery = ae 6,324 4,957 1,506 2,339 968 448 16,542 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- : 
products sl os 4,782 5,308 227 4,945 1,218 232 16,712 
XV. Surgical and other scientific 
instruments .. ae 113 89 19 22 16 Ac 259 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
plated ware 5 hacia 487 546 56 137 18 20 1,264 
XVII. Heat, light, and power _. | 280,556 | 226,006 69,816 | 95,370 | 33,286 | 74,852 779,886 
XVIII. Rubber goods and leather- 
ware,n.ei.  .. a 4,320 8,456 195 65 106 1 13,148 
XIX. Other Industries, n-ei. = -. 194 155 94 5 45 . 493 
Totals 7. + 558,845 | 414,992 160,320 | 146,153 | 65,222 | 129,584 1,475,116 


4. Classes of Industry, Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27.—The following table shows a 
similar classification of the. actual horse-power of engines used in manufacturing 
industries in Australia during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 inclusive :— 


PACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Class of Industry. 


VI. 
VII. 


Treating raw material, product of agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, etc. aie ae 
Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, etc. 
Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. .. ae 
Working in wood .. ve ce 
Metal works, machinery, etc. on) 
Connected with food and drink, etc. 
Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. ie Ye 
Books, paper, printing, and engravin a 
Musical instruments, etc. .- os oF 
Arms and explosives FIC ae oe 
Vehicles and fittings, saddlery and harness, etc. 
Ship and boat building and repairing a 
Furniture, bedding, and upholstery .. fo 
Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. - 
Surgical and other scientific instruments 
Jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware 
Heat, light, and power nd ao 
Leatherware, n.e.i. Pic ae ‘ 
Other Industries, n.e.1. ne a; ae 


Total ae ee oe 


1922-23.| 1923-24.| 1924-25. | 1925-26.| 1926-27. 
(a) (a) (a) (a) 

23,976 | 24,819 23,225| 28,319] 22,168 
8,421 | 8,848 4,684 4,973 5,507 
42,787 | 48,614 | 55,132] 50,897| 66,528 
60,343 | 68,234 | 72,935] 77,288) 76,079 
140,009 | 162,153 | 167,801| 187,129) 195,308 
147,160 | 159,982 | 160,194] 172,519) 174,355 
80,382 | 35,205 | 36,638] 40,469) 45,758 
21,812 | 26,569 | 27,700} 29,613) 29,054 
888 | 1,116 1,192 1,550 2,046 
809 | 1,236 1,339 1,219 1,218 
8,361 | 11,464 | 18,084] 14,887) 16,383 
11,406 | 11,247 | 11,776] 11,998) 12,513 
9,995 | 11,888 | 12,084) 14,728] 16,542 
11,309 | 12,878 | 14,166} 15,190] 16,712 
209 218 290 278 259 
1,066 | 1,120 1,251 1,339 1,264 
344,378 | 522,621 | 646,605| 666,676) 779,886 
760 8 561 |(b)13,143 

8,427 | 8,272 9,176| 11,624 498 
867,441 |1,110,774/1,260,076 |1,835,202 ju75\206 : 


(a) See general note on first page of this 
(b) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in 


Chapter. 


Class XIX., Other Industries n.e.1. 
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The actual horse-power of engines used increased in every branch of industry except 
Class I. Treating raw materials. An apparent decrease is shown for Class XIX. Other 
Industries, n.e.i., but this is due to the removal of the rubber goods industry from this 
Class. The industries using the greatest amount of power were Class XVII. Heat, 
light, and power; Class V. Metal works, machinery, etc. ; and Class VI. Connected 
with food and drink. These three classes, which together accounted for 77.93 per cent. 
of the total power used in 1926-27 increased their horse-power from 631,542 to 1,149,549 
during the four years under review, and are mainly responsible for the development of 
mechanical power in factories since 1922-23. 


§ 4, Employment in Factories. 


1. Total Number Employed.—Each person employed in and about a factory, in 
whatever capacity, is now included as a factory employee, consequently every proprietor 
who works in his own business is counted as an employee, and all “ outworkers”’ (see 
sub-section 5 (ii) hereinafter) are also included. The individuals embraced may be 
classed under the following heads :—(i) Working proprietors ; (ii) managers and overseers ; 
(iii) accountants and clerks ; (iv) engine-drivers and firemen ; (v) skilled and unskilled 
workers in the factories, mills, or workshops; (vi) carters and messengers; and 
(vii) others, ; 


The following table shows, for each year from 1922-23 to 1926-27 inclusive, (a) the 
average numbers of persons (including both sexes and all ages) employed in manufacturing 
industries in each State: (b) the percentage of the numbers employed in each State 
on the total numbers employed in Australia; and (c) the numbers employed per ten 
thousand of the population in each State and Australia :— 


FACTORIES.—EMPLOYMENT, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year.(a) N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. | 3. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 


AVERAGE NUMBER. 


1922-23 oe 152,266 | 152,625 43,403 | 34,695 | 19,097 | 10,324 | 412,410 


1923-24 .. | 159,674 | 156,162 | 44,948 | 37,275 | 19,712 | 12,219 | 429,990 
1924-25 .. | 165,760 | 154,158 | 48,922 | 38,353 | 21,758 | 10,998 | 439,949 
1925-26 .. | 174,101 | 152,959 | 50,496 | 40,051 | 22,142 | 11,171 | 450,920 
1926-27 + | 183,193 | 161,639 | 48,133 | 11,694 | 467,247 


42,164 | 20,424 


PERCENTAGE ON AUSTRALIAN TOTAL. 


j } 
% a ig aa D5 nd 9 
1922-23 .. | 96.92 | 37-01 | 10.583 | 8.41 ee hes tee ae 
1923-24 .. |) 87.18 | 36.82 | 10.48 | 8.67.-| 4.89 | 9.84 |. 100.00 
1924-25 .. | 37.68 | 36.04 | 11.12 | 8.72 | 4.94 | 2.60 | 100.00 
1925-26 .. | 38.61 | 33.92 111.20 | 8.88 | 4.91 | 2.48 | 100.00 
1926-27 .. | 39.21 | 34.60 |10.30 | 9.02 | 4.87 | 2.50 | 100.00 
Prr 10,000 or PoruLation. 

1922-23 eats 701 960 556 676 562 | 481 734 
1923-24 7 723 961 554 710 566 | 857 748 
1924-26 in 735 930 586 712 598 505 749 
1925-26 # 7157 908 586 726 595 515 753 

- 1926-27 ie 780 944 546 144 539 545 765 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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2. Rates of Increase, 1922-1923 to 1926-27.The following table shows the per- 
centage of increase or decrease on the average number of persons employed for the 
preceding year in each of the years from 1922-23 to 1926-27. 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Australia. 


% Jarl. Efe % % % % 

1921-22—1922-23.. 2.28 5.35 2.73 11.31 5.35 1.95 | 4.30 
1922-23—1923-24.. 4.87 2.32 3.56 7.44 3.22 18.36 | 4.26 
1923-24—1924-25.. 3.81 |—1.28 8.84 2.89 10.38 |—10.00 | 2.32 
5.03 |—0.78 3.22 4.43 1.76 yuo) 2.49 
6.22 | 


1925-26—1926-27.. 5.67 \|—4.68 5.28 |—7.76 4.68 3.62 


NotE.—The minus sign indicates decrease. 


{a) See general] note on first page of this Chapter. 


3. Employees in Classes of Industry, Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27.—The following 
table gives the average numbers of persons employed in factories under each group in 
Australia during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 inclusive :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—CLASSES, AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


1922-23. |1923-24. | 1924-25,| 1925-26.|1926-27. 
Class of Industry. (a) (a) (a) (a): 


I. Treating raw material, product of agricyltura] 

and pastoral pursuits, etc. a ac 

II. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, etc... 8,173 8,424 8,342 8,350 8,248 

III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. .. = 18,666 | 20,256 | 20,342 | 20,723 | 21,590 
IV. Working in wood .. ae ae cic 

YV. Metal works, machinery, etc. 


VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. Ae, 60,888 | 61,550 64,712 66,084 | 64,911 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. os .. | 102,451 | 100,850 | 100,830 | 103,501 | 111,540 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and engraving ae $1,015 | 32,659 83,048 | 38,123 | 33,868 
1X. Musical instruments, etc. .. ‘ade ao 1,415 1,357 1,441 1,647 1,892 


X. Arms and explosives aS Ne ss 433 803 819 870 936 

XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery and harness, etc. | 19,632 | 22,490 | 24,234 | 25,592 | 28,285 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing ra 

XIll. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery .. .. | 12,608 | 16,230 | 15,697 | 15,943 | 16,882 


Tv. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. ae 6,884 7,215 7,511 7,747 8,196 
NY. Surgical and other solentific instroments 582 608 690 697 726 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated war a 2,489 2,447 2,865 2,343 2,209 

XVII. Heat, light, and power ee és ~ 14,112 | 12,967 13,735 11,534 11,956 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.j. a ne <a 2,476 2,576 2,506 2,780 |(b)8,807 
XIX. Other Industries n.e.i. o- pe o-- 6,523 4,390 5,023 6,871 879 
Total we o- .. | 412,410 | 429,990 | 439,949 | 450,920 467,247 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(b) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XIX., Other I ndustries, n.e.i. 


On the average during each of the last four years employment has been found for 
13,709 additional persons in the manufacturing industries. The classes responsible for 
the bulk of the increase were Class V. Metal Works, Class VII. Clothing and Textile 
Fabrics, Class XI. Vehicles etc., and Class XIII. Furniture, Bedding and Upholstery, 
in several of the principal industries of which classes considerable development has occurred 


during the period. 
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States, 1926-27.—The following table gives a 


4. Employees in Classes of Industry, 
dustries in each State during 1926-27 :— 


classification of employees in manufacturing in 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—CLASSES, STATES, 1926-27. 


. ] 
Class of Industry. N.3.w.| Vie. | Q'land| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. Salon 


Treating raw material, product of 
agricultural and pastoral pur- 


a 


suits, etc. 3,698 4,100 | 72a le-BO2d | 339 634 | 10,323 

ks Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- | é | 
table, etc. % 1,495 941 / 226 315 | 225 41 3,243 
10,493 6,117 | 991 | 2,370 | 1,153 466 | 21,590 


III. Processes in stone, ¢ clay, glass, ete. 
IV. Working in wood 


: 5,725 | 2,293 | 3,358 | 2,202 | 33,050 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. 47,938 | 28,576 


| 8,128 | 10,835 | 4,269 | 1,965 | 101,711 


VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. | 20,964 | 18,881 | 15,534 | 4,933 | 2,683 | 1,916 | 64,911 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. .. | 38,076 | 55,101 | 7,047] 5,819 | 3,305 | 2,192 | 111,540 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and ane 13,713 | 11,619 | 3,843 | 2,479 | 1,524 685 | 33,863 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 1,284 532 10 | 66 | .. o- 1,892 
X. Arms and explosives ; 396 537 Se} 3]. at 936 
XI, Vehicles and fittings, saddlery, and | | 
harness, etc. .. 9,640 8,223 | 1,672 | 6,655 | 1,349 746 | 28,285 
5,457 | 388 111 291 19 32 6,298 


XII. Ship and boat building and repairin g 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery 6,551 5,460 | 1,725 | 1,704 | 1,019 | 373} 16,832 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 3,362 | : 

XV. Sel ele and other scientific instru- 
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XVI, Jewellery, timepieces, and Plated 


XVII. Heat, “ight, and power Ff | / 
XVIII. Rubber goods and leatherware, n. ei. 3,579 | 4,496 | 399 
XIX, Other Industries, n.e.i. .. 478 | 313 : | 
| 
Totals. v« .. | 183,193 


| 
| 261, 639 Ta areg 42,164 | 20,424 /11,694 | 467,247 


The largest number employed in any. y particular class in Australia during 1926-27 
was in Class VII., in which there were 111,540 employees, or 23.87 per cent. of the total 
in all classes. The class affording employment to the smallest number of hands was 
Class XV., in which there were 726 hands, or 0.15 per cent. of the total. Classes VI., 
VII., and VIII. include those industries in which female labour is largely employed. 
(See § 5, 5 hereof.) 


5. Employees According to Nature of Employment—(1) General. In the following 
table the average numbers of persons employed in each State during 1926-27 are 
classified according to the nature of their employment :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT, 1926-27. 


Average Number of Persons Employed. 


Workers, 


Skilled & 
State, Working Managers Account ye Unskilled, errs, 
O° an ants an : in Factor } 
a meee y gers and Total. 


prietors. | Overseers.) Clerks. , 
Firemen. Workshop. Others. 
a) 


New South Wales.. | 7,022 | 6,359 | 9,348 | 3,295 | 164,545 | 2,624 | 183 
ow Si ' ; : 193 
Victoria .. .. | 7,834] 5,880} 6,519 | 2,036 | 137,617 | 2,553 | 161,639 


Queensland : 1,387 | 1,834} 2,588 | 2244 | 36547 | 3.533 
Nouth Australia’ 1,505 | 1,377 | 2,624 496 | 35,413 | 749 fie 
Western Australia 838 820 | 1,098 397 | 16,634 637 | 20,424 
Tasmania : 574 547 790 |. 300] 9220] .263| 11,694 


Australia ee 18,660 | 16,517 | 22,967 8,768 | 389,976 | 10,359 | 467,247 


(a) Including Outworkers, * 
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(ii) Outworkers. The term “‘ outworker” or ‘‘ homeworker ”’ has acquired a special 
meaning in connexion with manufacturing industries, and technically embraces only 
those to whom work is given out by factory owners to be wrought upon in the employees’ 
own homes. Individuals working for themselves are not included. The following table 
gives particulars of the average number of outworkers connected with factories in each 
State during each year from 1922-23 to 1926-27 inclusive :— 


FACTORIES.—OUTWORKERS(a), 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year.(5) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania, | Australia. 
1922-1923 As 547 1,228 33 84 8 32 1,932 
1923-1924 “Ac 470 870 38 35 9 4] 1,463 
1924-1925 arena 461 728 32 62 4 | 19 1,306 
1925-1926 Ain 403 736 | 23 83 2 24 1,271 
1926-1927 og 336 | 592,31 66 7° P= 68 1,085 


(a) Jn all tables relating to number of hands employed in factories, outworkers are included. 
(5) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


The Factories Acts in each State contain provisions regulating the employment of 
outworkers. Records of outwork, specifying the names and remuneration of workers, 
and stating the places where the work is done, must be kept by factory proprietors. 
Fuller information regarding the operation of the Factories Acts will be found in 
Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. 


§ 5. Sex Distribution in Factories. 


4. Employment of Females.—In all the States the employment of female labour 
in factories is regulated by Acts of Parliament. More extended reference to this matter 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. 


2. Distribution of Employees according to Sex.—(i) General. In New South Wales 
the ratio of the number of females employed in factories to the number of males during 
1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one to four ; 
and is now less than one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males during the 
year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat less, but in 
1896 had increased to about one woman to three men, and at present is nearly one to 
two. In the remaining States the ratio was roughly one female employed to every five 
males, while that for Australia as a whole was one to three, The employment of women 
is, however, mainly confined to a few trades. 


Increasing activity in the clothing and textile industries is the principal cause of the 
growth in female employment. Certain occupations are regarded as specially suitable 
for women, such as clothing and textile manufacture, preparation of food, book-binding, 
and wrapping and packing connected with various industries. In common also with 
‘commercial establishments, a considerable number of factories employ women as. clerks 


and typists. 
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(ii) Average Number of Males and Females Employed, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The 
following table shows the average number of male and female employees in factories in 
each State from 1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


FACTORIES.—MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. 1922-23.(a) | 1923-24.(a) | 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) 1926-27. 

| | 

MALEs. 
New South Wales sf 114,970 121,845 126,496 132,239 138,309 
Victoria ‘ %% 103,092 107,578 105,984 104,512 | 108,969 
Queensland = Ae 35,528 36,788 40,895 42,525 / 40,493 
South Australia .. ~*~ .. 27,988 30,261 31,238 33,117 | 34,980 
Western Australia ee 15,851 16,439 18,316 18,634 16,799 
Tasmania 8 Pi 8,453 10,046 9,016 9,055 9,485 
Australia .. .. | 305,882 | 322,957 | 331,945 | 340,082 349,035 
FEMALES. 

New South Wales & 37,296 37,829 39,264 | 41,862 44,884 
Victoria ‘ te 49,533 48,584 48,174 | 48,447 52,670 
Queensland os s 7,875 8,160 | 8027 | 7,971 | 7,640 
South Australia .. ae 6,707 7,014 7,115 | 63934 7,184 
Western Australia m5 3,246 3,273 3,442 | 3,508 | 3,625 
Tasmania Rye Ps 1,871 2,173 1,982 | 2,116 | 2,209 

| | 

. / 
Australia .. i 106,528 107,033 108,004 | 110,838 | 118,212 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


During the years specified in the above table there has been an increase in the number 
of male factory employees in Australia of 43,153, or an annual average of 10,788, whilst 
the number of female employees increased by 11,684, or an annual average of 2,921. 


(iii) Average Number of Males and Females Employed per 10,000 of Population, 
1922-23 to 1926-27. The following table shows the average number of male and female 
employees per 10,000 of the male and female population respectively in each State from 
1922-23 to 1926-27 :— 


MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES PER 10,000 OF MALE AND 
FEMALE POPULATION RESPECTIVELY, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State. | 1922-23.(a) 1929-24.(a | 1924-25.(a) 1925-26.(a) 1926-27. 
MALEs. 

New South Wales Bf 1,038 1,081 1,099 1,129 | 
; : . 1,156 
Victoria . ». | 15307 1,333 1,286 1.246 1.279 
Queensland =. é. 862 868 929 935 870 
South Australia .. fe 1,087 1,140 1,141 SRIVEws 1,194 
Western Australia i 876 883 938 ‘994 | = 897 
Tasmania are sii 782 917 830 838 892 
Australia... =. .. | 1,070 1,105 1,108 | 111 | dis 


' (a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES PER 10,000 OF MALE 
AND FEMALE POPULATION RESPECTIVELY—continued. 


State. 1922-23.(a) | 1923-24.(a) | 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) 1926-27. 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales Ag 350 350 356 371 390 
Victoria Pa 618 593 578 573 613 
Queensland oy rte. 213 215 203 196 183 
South Australia .. ae 262 274 269 258 263 
Western Australia es 205 202 204 203 207 
Tasmania ee ae 175 198 181 194. 204. 
Australia .. SSE 386 380 375 378 396 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


3. Rate of Variation for each Sex.—The percentages of annual increase or decrease 
during the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 in the average number of males and females employed 
in factories are shown below :— 


PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL INCREASE, MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


State | 1921-22— | 1922-23— | 1923-24— | 1924-25— | 1925-26— 
A 1922-23 .(a) | 1923-24.(a) | 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) 1926-27.(a) 
| | | | 
MALES 
% % % % % 
New South Wales ae ool 5.91 3.82 4.54 4.59 
Victoria Es 5.42 4.35 —1.48 —1.39 4.26 
Queensland 4 cA 1.36 3.54 11.16 3.99 —4.78 
South Australia .. = 11.93 8.12 3.23 6.01 5.63 
Western Gee ye a 3.71 11.42 1.74 —9.85 
Tasmania ; —0.84 18.84 —10.26 0.43 4.75 
Total Bo ae 3.95 5.58 2.78 2.45 2.63 
FEMALES 
New South oreo ne 2.14 1.43 3.79 6.62 Ue 
Victoria F ae 5.19 —1.92 —0.84 0.67 8.72 
Queensland os sé 9.41 3.62 —1.63 —0.70 —4.15 
South Australia .. ara 8.79 4.58 1.43 —2.54 3.61 
Western coe pie 3 24.23 0.83 5.16 1.92 3.34 
‘Tasmania : fe 16.79 16.14 —8.79 6.76 4.40 
Total <3 aie 5.29 0.47 0.91 2.62 6.65 


Norg.—The minus sign indicates decrease. 
(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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4. Masculinity of Employees in Factories—The extent to” {which? females are 
employed in the factories of Australia may perhaps be more clearly shown by giving 
the masculinity of employees for each State for a series of years. The following table 
furnishes particulars for each of the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 inclusive :— 


MASCULINITY (6) OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 1922-23 {TO 1926-27. 


| 
Year.(a) | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. p Aaatealie 

7 eee | 
1922-23 .. .. | 61.0 | 35.1 | 63:7 | 61.3 | 66.0 | 68.8} 48.3 
1923-24 .. .. |. 52.6 | 37.8 |.63.7 | 62.4 | 66.8 | 62.0 | 50.2 
1924-25 .. .. | 62.6 | 37.6 | 67.2 | 62.9 | 68.4 | 64.0 | 60.9 
1925-26 .. .. | 61.9 | 36.7 | 68.4 | 65.4 | 68.3 | 62.1 | 50.8 
1926-27 .. ..| 51.0 | 34.8 | 68.3 | 65.9 | 64.5 | 62.2 | 40.4 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. , ’ 
(b) Excess of males over females per 100 of both sexes combined. 


The ratio of the sexes employed in factories in Australia has shown a tendency 
towards increased masculinity of late years, but the records of employment for 1925-26 
and 1926-27 disclose a check to this tendency owing to the increased employment of 
women in Victoria and New South Wales. The tables given in the succeeding sub- 
section show that the comparatively high proportions of females have been due not so 
much to the incursion of female labour into what may be termed men’s trades, as to 
the activity in those trades in which women are ordinarily engaged, More especially in 
clothing, dressmaking, millinery, etc. 


5. Employment of Females in Particular Industries—The employment of women 
in manufacturing industries in Australia is mainly confined to a few trades, of which 
the more important are comprised in Classes VI., VII., and VIII., viz., in connexion 
with food, drink, ete., clothing and textile fabrics, and books, paper, printing, ete. The 
following tables show the average number of females employed in each of these classes in 
each State during 1926-27 and the percentages of the average number so employed on 
the total average number of females employed in all classes of factories :— 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, AND PERCENTAGES ON 
AVERAGE TOTAL EMPLOYED, 1926-27. 


| | 


& | / 
Class. N.S.W. Ran Q'land. |S. Aust, |W. Aust. Tas, | ghthy 
AVERAGE NuMBER. 
‘i | ? | os ~at p< | | 
VI. Food, drink, etc. .. era) 000k. | o,1es 981 | 868}; 461 502 | 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics _. 26,987 | 38,912 5,052 ) 4,321 2,416 1,393 70.084 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, ete. .. 4,015 | 8,368 | 838 741 | 8374 134 9.470 
Allother classes .. ve 7,280 } 5,258 819 1,254 | 374 180 | 15,115 
i tict sa | | 
Total oe (tt okt |. 44,884 | 52,670 | 7,640 | 7,184 3,625 | 2,209 | 118,212 
‘ 


PEROENTAGES ON AVERAGE ToTat Frmater EMPLOYEES. 


_VI. Food, drink, ete... | 14,82 | 9,74! 12,10 | 12,08! 12.72 | 92 7 
VIL. Clothing and textile fabrics |. | 60113 | 73°88 66.12 | 60.18 66.68 | 08:06 66:90 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, etc... | 8.94 | 6.40 10.97 | 10:31 10°39 | OF 8: 
Allother classes .. | 16.1% 1 9, 984} 90; 32 | 8,15 | 12,79 
| | { ; 
ee: 


To tal aa 


a 
lJ 
a J 
i 
we 
‘oe t 
oe @ 
He o8 
o 
~ 
—) 
wo 
per 


100,00 | 100,00 400,00 100,00 | 100, 00 


1 
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The largest proportion of females is en d i 

: gest gaged in one or other of the three classes 
of industry indicated, Class VII. being the most important. The classification of the 
employment of females in the several industries in that class, and the relation of their 
number to that of the males so employed, are shown in the following table :— 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN EACH INDUSTRY IN CLASS VII. DURING 1926-27. 


New South Wales. Victoria. Other States. 


Industry. 
* Femi- Femi- Femi- 
Males. |Females| ninity. | Males. |Females| ninity. | Males.) Females) ninity. 
(a) (a) (a) 


Woollen and tweed mills) 979 | 1,725 | 27.59 | 2,972 | 3,745 | 11.51 | 741 906 | 10.07 
Knitting factories .. 780 | 2,769 | 56.04 |1,100 | 5,018 | 64.04 | 53 | 300 | 69,97 
Cotton mills 56 331 367 GEG se fs ae 4 2 |- 91.30 
Boots and shoes .. | 3,094 | 2,375 |-13.15 | 6,595 | 5,597 |— 8 19 [1,479 | 1,077 |- 15.73 
Boot repairing, includ- | 

ing bespoke work .. | 1,050 21 |-96.08| 513 18 |-93.22 | 354 20 |- 89.30 
Clothing (tailoring and 


slo r .. | £2,593 | 9,242 | 56.18 | 2,099 | 7,083 | 54.28 1,749 | 5,643 | 52.68 
Clothing (waterproof 

and oilskin) 22 94 | 62.07 80 | 239 | 49.84 | 
Dressmaking and milli- 

nery ae .. | 184 |3,560 | 92.74 | 459 | 8,361 | 89.59 | 29 | 2,508 | 97.71 
Dyeworks and cleaning | 265 | 182 |-18.57 165 | 176 | 3.23 | 127 | 148 7.64 
Furriers .. .. | 248 | 323 | 13.13 | 263 438 | 24.96 | 33 78 | 40.54 
Hats and caps _. | 624 |1,337 | 36.36 | 594 |1,151 | 31.92} 70 | 113 | 23.60 
Shirts, ties, and scarves | 410 | 4,537 | 83.42| 588 | 6,475 83.35 | 136 | 2,095 | 87.81 
Rope and cordage .. | 240 90 |-45.45 | 512 | 380 |-14.79 | 117 5 |-91.80 
Tents and tarpaulins 150 | 144 |-2.04| 134] 108 +10.74/| 120 | 118 - 0.84 
Bags and sacks .. | 169 | 221 | 13.33} 115 | 123 3.36 | 129 | 169 | 13.42 


i Faiz | 


26,987 | 41.76 |16,189 |38,912 | 41.24 5,181 13,182 | 43.57 


Total, Class VII. .. {11,089 


Notr.—The minus sign denotes excess of males over females. 
(a) Excess of females over males per 100 of both sexes combined. 


§ 6. Child Labour in Factories. 


1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in 
each State of Australia is regulated by Acts of Parliament, as is the case with the employ- 
ment of female labour. Reference to the legislation regarding the employment of child 
labour in factories will be found in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. The general 
object of the restrictions imposed is to assure that a proper period shall be devoted to 
primary education, and that the early years of toil shall not exhaust the worker before 


the attainment of full growth. 


{dren Employed, 1922-23 to 1926-27.—Im the statistical 


2. Average Number of Chi 
“child ” may be taken to denote any person 


compilations of the various States the term 
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under sixteen years of age. The following table shows the ayerage number of children 
of each sex employed in manufacturing industries in each State during the years 1922-23 
to 1926-27 :— 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 
| 


State. | 1922-23.(a) | 1923-24.(a) | 1924-25.(a) 1925-26.(a) 1926-27. 
| 
MALES. 
| | | 
New South Wales xe, ny 085998 4,128 i $3,968 | 4,527 | 4,594 
Victoria ma 5. lpm 4031 4,057 4,027 3,980 | 4,567 
Queensland as Lies Gas 1,236 1,507 1,566 1,281 
South Australia .. man 1,125 1,199 i 1,080 1,095 | 1,215 
Western Australia a ede 530 552 682 614 
Tasmania we obs | 282 360 | 238 214 | 31l 
| | 
Australia .. RNa | 11,004 11,510 Lissd2 | 12,064 12,582 
| | 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales .. | 4,288 4,038 | 4256 | 4,688 | 5,001 
Victoria ee Es 3,163 | 3,422 3,223 3,489 4,041 
Queensland we shu 969s 972 O79 Wi 22 GOs 927 
South Australia .. babel 795 773 839 7183 | 856 
Western Australia sat || 251 200 254 248 =| 242 
Tasmania he) bn 266 294 190 — 191 ) 254 
gece 
Australia .. oa 9,732 | 9,699 | 9,741 10,402 | 11,321 
ToTaL, 
A | oar | 
New South Wales one 48,283: 8,166 8,224 9,215 9,595 
Victoria aa Siebel 4d OS 7,479 7,250 7,469 8,608 
Queensland aa 5 | 2,088 2,208 2,486 2,569 2,208 
South Australia .. -- | 1,920 1,972 1,919 1,878 2,071 
Western Australia Sarit 703 730 806 930 856 
Tasmania e 3 + | B48 654 428 405 565 
Australia .. He, | 20,736 21,209 21,113 22,466 23,903 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


3. Percentage of Children on Total Number of Employees.—The foregoing table 
shows a general increase in the number of children employed in factories during the past 
four years. This increase is greater among the females than is the case with the males, 
the respective gains being 1,589 and 1,578. Examined in conjunction with the total 
number of persons employed the percentage of children has yaried little since 1922-23. 
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* PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ON TOTAL NUMBER OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 
| 1922-23.(a) 


State. 1923-24.(a) | 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) | 1926-27. 
| % % % % % 

New South Wales o whos aed Bill 4.96 5.29 5.34 
Wactenie - Ne 4.71 4.79 4.70 | 4.88 5.33 
Queensland Se is 4.81 4.91 5.08 | 5.09 4.59 
South Australia .. S 5.53 5.29 5.00 4.69 4.91 
Western Australia es 3.68 oe) 3.70 4.20 4.19 
Tasmania vite ue 5.31 5.35 3.89 3.63 4.83 
Australia .. SE 5.03 4.93 4.80 4.98 5.12 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


4, Industries Employing Child Labour.—The employment of children is largely 
confined to a limited number of industries, the most important of which are specified 
in the next table, which shows the average number of children of each sex employed 
during 1926-27 in the several industries indicated. 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED.—VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1926-27. 
} 
N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Australia. 
Class. Industry. | : 
M.| F.|M.|/ F.|M.|F.[/M.| F. | M.| F/M |F.| Mm. | FP. 
| 
Il. | Soapand candles... | 34! 33) 30) 22| 7} 2! 11) 20} 9) if 1) a) 92; 79 
III. | Bricks, tiles, pottery, 
and earthenware 221; 3) 70/ 17| 23) 2] 21 15} 2) 4 354) 24 
IV. | Joinery, boxe, Gi | 
etc. 108} .. | 109] 4} 46] 2] 44} 41| 18 5 330| 7 
, | Sawmills .. CEP e oot at go; 2). 17) 2] 33 22 226, 4 
PB Agricultural imple- | | 
Tents .. 231 2/ 103/ 11| 5 34, 5] 6 171) 18 
a Engineering, ironworks, 
and foundries 342) 6| 362| 16] 59) 2/115] 1) 26) 2] 5 909) 27 
ss Galvanized ironwork- | 
| _ingand tinsmithing | 175, 58, 215| 32) 39) 22) 56 ye es! 500] 118 
,», | Railway carriage, rail- | | 
way and pag ee! | | | 
workshops LENSE SES 29) 85] . Bias: 2 329 
»» | Wire working HOM 1 pe BlPer2| MIDs Cerca eis 156 a 
~ Electric apparatus .. | 177; 18) 102 5 1 18 1 2 1 1 801 25 
ALB Meat and fish go a Ulege NOW Be (20 ee Gretel ors ah (eats ate 87 3 
., | Biscuits 217| 213/ 92| 66] 18| 15] 21| 17) 52] 22/..]|..| 400) 383 
” | Confectionery 95| 286] 39| 74| 37| 76] 6] 46] 4/ 12] 35] 42! 216] 536 
Jam: ickles, sau 8, 
is i ee Oh 18 27) 1B) 10) 18) 13). 48) ll} ok Das 151) 55 
>, *| Condim nts, coffee, 
: Epiusa. eto. >| 35] 40] 14] 21] .. 1} 54] 9] 16) 2 119} 78 
,, | Tobacco, cigars, etc. 32] 135] 74| 19] .. 1] 3) 5) -12 112| 169 
WwW d | | 
iS eg a aoe 149) 206| 399 429} 11 44| 15] 20} 16] 5] 35] 92} 625) 796 
‘ Knitting factories 42] 315] 54| 459| 1| 5] 2] 18| 3] 8] 2) 21) 104] 826 
” | Boots and shoes _.. | 180, 283) 404| 500] 29| 81] 30| 30} 40/ 15; 6) 8} 689) 917 
h ilori d 
ra ca ert Aa 104 940, 88] 389] 42) 205) 30] 190} 14) 42| 8) 18) 286/ 1,784 
iz Dreasmeking snd oe 15| 481| 17| 635] .. | 54) ., | 152] 1] 55] 1) 26] 34/1,408 
sa Shirts, ties, scarves, ete. 82] 710} 36) 582 5| 227| 4 80) 1)" 16 1) 16 79 1,631 
Hats and caps 39| 163| 37| 64, 1) 5| 4! i/../..|..|..| (81) 283 
PORN atcng and eondagee, i-oc84L, 27) (68-80) 12). | Ads, | sedi eee [és asl 126] a7 
viit, | Printing and binding | 518| 255| 411| 201/ 194) 50) 82] 59] 72] 21/ 14) 10/1,201) 596 
a ee spe Ss aes 85) 263; 28! 78| 7] 15] 18] 56) 2] 5& ..| 140) 417 
me oeraiaae ep ieat) wbinrasl 17 al aiieie iol teal 38 
., | Cycles and motors :. | 298) 10] 268) 3| 62/ 2| 219) 41) 60} 1) 23) ..| 925) 57 
: tabl binet 
a Phote ond tort iture| 97| .. | 201} 1{ 67; 98] 106] 2] 30; .. | 20] 1| 520; 12 
flock, and 
P mens ere j 22) 11) 37 8} 3 17 Git PaleeGiiedd| Ob}. 21 
Is, dru; and 
okt Sted ce of 4) 121) 27) 33) 3 uM 6 26) 5 + | 2] 88) 103 
her belting, etc. | 74! 69| 47] 37) 14 selene? 
oh eabber eae Se ae) Baki} 16) 26, G4 : 118] 54 
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5. Apprenticeship.—lIn all the States Acts are in force for the regulation of the age * 
at which children may be employed in gainful occupations. Legislative provision is also 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship under the various State Factories Acts or 
Arbitration Acts. These Acts, while laying down general principles, leave to the wages 
tribunals the actual determination of the conditions under which apprentices may be 
employed, 


§ 7. Salaries and Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


{Nors.]—In all tables relating to Salaries and Wages paid in Factories the amounts 
given are exclusive of all sums drawn by working proprietors. 


1. General.—The iniportance of the manufacturing industries of Australia is 
indicated by the fact that the total value of the output for 1926-27 was £408,692,838, 
of which amount the sum of £232,643,518 represents the value of the raw materials used, 
and £13,724,047 the value of the fuel and light used. The difference between the sum of 
the two latter amounts and the value of the output, viz., £162,325,273, represents the 
amount by which the value of the raw materials was enhanced in the process of. 
manufacture. The total amount of salaries and wages paid in factories during 1926-27 
was £90,575,166. 


2 Salaries and Wages Paid.—(i) Total Amount, 1926-27. The total amount of 
salaries and wages paid during the year 1926-27 in various classes of factories in Australia 
is shown in the following table :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


. | ; } 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. mek Tas, Australia. 


I. Treating raw ma- 
terial, product of 
agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, 
t 


etc, se ee 
II. Treating oils and 
fats, animal, vege- | 
table, etc. .. | 299,020 | 198,898 49,570 56,880 49,200 10,053 | 668,621 
II. Eros in stone, 4 
clay, glass, etc. .. |2,419,319 /1,380,768 | 203,661 | 533,868 | 239,594 91,962 
IV. Working in wood .. {2,093,941 |1,905,530 {1,086,566 | 460,823 | 719,074 | 336,068 @ one 002 
Vv. Metal pine Agar i ‘ | | cea 
ery, etc, oe) ,480,258/6,461,270 {1,858,233 |2,534,021 | 933,02 2 
Vi connects wanitee i ’ ,021 512,110 |23,778,913 
and drink, etc. .. |4,190,046 [3,922,910 [2,902,267 | 961,673 31 
vil. clothing pains ’ ; 531,861 318,304 |12,827,061 
‘abrics, etc. .. |5,102,628 |7,392,127 | 866,169 | 686,636 | 386,28 
vit Books, paper, he cae | 5286 | 245,524 |14,679,370 
ng, and engraving |2,899,565 |2,353,714 | 835,030 | 490,412 | 320,85: 57,17 
IX. Musical instruments, j - mdse lipshaainad: wrk se 
ete. hs .. | 296,341 121,403 1,671 11,474 < 
X. Arms and explosives | 106,822 | 117,792 og 533 a 8 ered 
XI. Vehiclos and fittings, 3 
saddlery and har- — 1% 
ness, ete. fi 20,004 47,119 | 297,361 1,300,318 | 2 5 
XII. ship tnd boat bulla. : : , ’ 42,456 110,908 | 5,218,161 
ng and repairing 416,397 90,672 21,312 73,631 
Me pumire Laman RS : ; ‘ 4,135 4,927 | 1,611,074 
f and upholstery .. 42,281 62,645 | 330,713 | 285,449 § 
XIV. Drugs, eee, , Ty ee 5 179,213 52,635 | 3,052,936 
and by-products 7 552 20,863 | 228,9 
XV. Surgical and other i : 09 | Sere savas LSUEGee 
: scientific instru- 
ments .. we 
XVI. Jewellery, time- 
pieces, and plated feoeid int 
ware .. Me i 83,406 20,261 28,913 18,574 3,031 4 
XVII. Heat, light & power 1,321,524 | 763,620 616,96 5 ‘9 x 3 Seta 
XVII Rubber Me ab od 960 | 555,993.| 97,267 79,142 | 3,434,506 
eatherware, n.e.i. 897 | 925,147 56,651 | 26,606 
XIX, Otherindustries,n.e.i,, 68,581 | 45,700 8,572 "745 7689 ca tbe 287 
; ; oe i 


808,634 | 872,454 | 115,639 | 148,194 54,637 45,027 | 2,044,585 


56,078 44,830 11,871 10,479 5,172 ate 128,430 


Total -- |87,092,196 20,889,557 9,298,870 |8,890,603 3,022,028 | 1,081,517 |90,575,168 
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The maximum amount of salaries and wages paid in any particular class during 
1926-27 was in Class V., the amount being £23,778,913, or 26.25 per cent. on the total 
amount; the minimum amount was in Class XIX., £126,237, or 0.14 per cent. on the 
total. The State in which the largest amount was paid was New South Wales. 


(ii) Totals and Averages, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The following statement shows the 
total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount paid per employee in 
each State, during each of the years 1922-23 to 1926-27. The figures are exclusive of 
working proprietors and of the amounts drawn from the business by them :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE PER 
ANNUM PER EMPLOYEE, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


{ | | 
| | | 2 | 
Year. Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. ' Q'land. | S, Aust. iW. Aust.) Tas. Australia. 


(a) | 


Cae | er S eee earns eines SS £ £ £ 
1922-23 | Total amount paid .. | 27,050,730)/25,547,192)7,447,959 |5,943,745)3,500,625/ 1,642,901) 71,133,152 
Average per employee 184.44) 175.79} 178.16) 178.83) 189.32) 167.23 179 92 
1923-24 | Total amount paid .. | 29,772,994/27,472,084 7,764,929 6,727,398 3,640,959] 1,899,901 / 77,278,265 
Average per employee 194.08 184.80) 179.21) 188.17) 190.22] 163.60 187.61 
1924-25 | Total amount paid .. | 31,520,849/27,444,141 9,228,454) 7,150,658 | 4,127,839|1,888,080/81,360,021 
Average per employee 198.21 186.81) 193.96) 193.54, 196.(3) 179.34 192.78 
1925-26 | Total amount paid .. | 33,566,546/27,657,753)/9,544,115|7,787,912 /6,288,036/1,880,321 86,724,683 
Average per employee 201.04 189.82} 194.37) 201.84) 6196.92) 176. 195.77 
2926-27 | Total amount paid .. |37,092,196/29,889,557 9,298,370 8,390,603/3,922,923/1,981,517 90,575,166 
Average per employee 210.55. 193,70), 198, 91) 206, 37} 200,29} 178,19 201, 91 


On 
x 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(b) Average computed on estimated salaries and wages for twelve months ended 30th June, 1926, 


In comparing the figures in the preceding table, regard should be paid to the nature 
of certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in 
others. In Victoria, for instance, there is a large number of hands employed in Class 
VII., comprising a heavy percentage of women and children. The highest average 
wage per employee in 1926-27 was paid in New South Wales, where the more highly 
skilled industries are largely located. 

In consequence of the rapid rise in the cost of living, the salaries and wages paid in 
factories have advanced considerably during recent years. During the past four years 
the average was increased by £21.99 or 12.22 per cent., while the additional outlay for 
wage increases amounted in the aggregate to more than £9,750,000. 

(iii) Earnings of Males and Females, 1926-27. The following table shows the 
approximate amount paid in salaries and wages to males and females in each class of © 
industry in each State during the year 1926-27 :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1926-27. 


t | 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria, 
| ( 


| 
Q' land. | 5. Aust. | Wie Ase Tas. Australia, 


Matzs. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
I. Treating raw material 
product of hae oa 
a. ‘ 
peneeee 785,781] , 866,806, 114,719 | 147,080 | 54,069 | 44,807 | 2,013,262 
II. pee oe and 
: re 
ible ete, | 268,058) 179,855| 45,980 | 51,961 | 48,985 | 9,206 | 502,904 
v / 
Bt re slash ete, .” | 2,392,860) 1,361,753} 201,863 | 531,009 | 235,270 | 91,742 | 4,814,497 
IV. Working in wood .. | 2,068,799| 1,887,935 1,075,319 | 454,460 | 716,785 | 332,315 | 6,535,613 
hi: wie ; 
Me qrashs hey Ace, {11,307,431 6,362,006 1,841,263 [2,513,417 | 927,004 | 507,862 28,458,083 
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SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1926-27—continued. 


Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Vietonia. Q’land. 


Aust. | we. Aust. | Tas. | Australia. 
| H 


Matzs——continued. 


£ £ £ | £ £ £ | £ 
VI. Connected with food | / 
and drink, etc. .. | 3,528,697| 3,336,038 |2,816,867 | 883,831 488,851 | 272,687 |11,326,971 
* VII. Clothing and textile | 
fabrics, ete. E 2,228,825 | 3,248,847| 382,152 | 265,469 150,862 | 134,821 | 6,410,976 
VIII. Books, paper, print- / 
ing, and engraving | 2,482,860| 1,978,103| 725,922 423,004 | 277,684 | 142,890 | 6,030,463 
IX. Musical instruments, | 
etc. 258,347| 118,616 as 11,331 aie Ar 388,294 
X. Arms and explosives 105,711 91,518 ina 533 7 | oe 197,762. 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | 
saddlery and har- { | 
ness, ete. 1,677,789| 1,527,184| 287,953 41,257,563 | 233,161 | 107,097 | 5,090,747 
XII. Ship and boat build- H 
ing and repairing 1,408,325 89,917) 21,252 73,631 4,135 ! 4,927 | 1,602,187 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, 


| 
and upholstery .. | 1,143,702 894,073| 315,296 | 272,835 | 171,414 50,818 | 2,848,133 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, | 
and by-products 594,352 507,620 14,420 | 212,879 | 122,632 18,519 | 1,465,322 
XV. Surgical and other | 
scientific instru- | i 
ments .. 52,103 42,967| 10,443 9,314 © 4,641 | = 119,468 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, } { 
and plated ware 149,106} 170,369 19,311 28,372 13,231 | 3,031 383,420 
XVII. Heat, light, & power | 1,310,859) 712,512 610,350 | 542,013 96,830 | . 78,289 3,350,853 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and | | 
Leatherware, n.e.i. 519,911 794,782 43,709 21,238 10,404 | 275 | 1,390,319 
XIX. Other industries,n.e.i. 46,133 28,844 2,951 693 5,440 | “a 84,061 
Total .. |82,319,649|24,199,245 |8,529,729 |7,700,633 ——— 1,794,871 (78,104 326 
‘ 
FEMALES. 
J. Treating raw material } 
product of agricul- | 
tural and pastoral | 
pursuits, ete. -. 22,853 5,648 920 1,114 | 568 220 31,323 
II, Treating oils and | } 
fats, animal, vege- ; | 
table, etc. 40,962 19,548 8,631 4,919 815 757 | 70,627 
IIT. Processes in stone, | : 
clay, glass, etc. .. | 26,459 | 19,015 1,798 2,859 4,824 | 220 | 54,675 
IV. Working in wood . 25,142 17,595 11,247 6,363 2,289 3,753 | 66,389 
Vv. ae ee machi- reer ave “ / ‘ 
9,264 16,970 20,604 6,017 4,248 | 
VI. comietted with food - a . j Sar a 
and drink, etc. .. 1 586,872 85,400 77,842 | 43,010 45,617 
VIT. Clothing and textile fat ; ; aad 
abrics, etc. sett K 4,148,280 | 484,017 | 421,167 285,424 | 110,7 
VII. Books, paper, print- a , ; hte) see 
ng, and engraving ,705 | $75,611 | 109,108 67,408 | 48,168 14,285 | 
IX. Musical instruments, hd ae 
eto. 87,994 2,787 1,671 143 wa | ~_ | 42,595 
X. Arms and explosives 1,111 | 26,274 a xe ae he AG oF cor 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | 3 
ee eae) 45.016, | 2008s 08 7 
nese, etc. oie 9,4 42,750 9,295 3 Vy) 
XII. Ship and boat build: qe - t= q en eS i 
ng and repairing 072 55 60 es a A 
XU. ae peading; =e oat gd 
and upholstery ; 572 15,417 12,614 7,799 8 
XIV. Druss, coer ieatel ert , 2 a 1,822 204,803 
and by-products 91,932 6,443 11,081 4,791 
XV. Surgical and other ‘ : 2 2 < ad hanes 
scientific instru S078 ‘ 
ments .. 1,863 1,428 1,165 631 oe 
XVI. Jewelers, timepieces, ; : : ; ae 
gon net hi ee | $RSE | BR | BiB | an ] ORE] aan | BRR 
. Rent, light, & power 1 610 13,980 437 
XVIIL Rubber Goods ond | | A. : : ’ Palace 
eatherware, 0.e.i. 8 130,365 12,942 5,368 1,215 a 
XIX. Other industriesn.ei | 22,448 | 16,856 "e2i “62 | 2'199 aS Seg Ure 


Total -. |4,772,547 |5,690,312 | 768,641 | 689,970 | 362,225 "487,146 12,470,541 
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(iv) Total and Average Earnings of Males and Females, 1922-23 to 1926-27. 
‘Similar information for the last five years is given in the table hereunder :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust.|/W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 
I i 
MALES. 
1922-23.aAmount paid . £/23,456,421 |20,799,146) 6,781,882)5,392,340 |3,217,347|1,499, 750/ 61,146,886 
Per cent. on total ag 86.71 81.41 91.06 90.72 91.91 91.29 85.96 
Average per employee 213.83 215.56) 199.57) 202.85} 210.53) 187.99 210.84 


1923-24.aAmount paid “a 


th 


26,166,890 | 22,581,677) 7,058, 196/6,115,958 3,345,430) 1,739,153/67,007,304 
Per cent.on total .. 87.89 82.20) 90.90) 90.91 91.88 91.54 86.71 
Average per employee £ 225.71 224.08) 200.39) 212.48) 210.39) 183.75 218.93 


1924-25.aAmount paid . -£/27,670,943 |22,515,561)/8,508,263/6,504,479 |3,817,930| 1,726,633) 70,743,800 
Per cent.on total .. 87.78 82.04; 92.20) 90.96 92.49 91.45 86.95 
Average per employee 230.29 220.49) 214.83) 217.70) 216.26; 201.69 224.41 
1925-26.aAmount paid . £/29,370,062 |22,544,903/8,797,552|7,139,556 |5,796,981| 1,708,209) 75,357,263 
Per cent.on total .. 87.50 81.51}; 92.18) - 91.67 92.19} 90.85 86.89 


Average per employee £ 233 .97 230.26} 213.66) 225.25] b216.92) 199.93) 227.55 
1926-27. Amount paid . -£/82,319, 649 |/24,199,245 8,529,729/7,700, 633 |3,560,698/1,794,371|78,104,325 
Per cent. on total ee} 87.13 80.96 91,73 91.78) 90.77 90.56 86,23 
Average per employee g| 24540 236.53! 217.861 229.71! 222.50! 201.14 235.53 


FEMALES. 

1922-23.aAmount paid . £| 3,594,309) 4,748,046) 666,077) 551,495| 283,278) 143,161) 9,986.266 
Percent.on total .. 13.29 18.59 8.94 9,28 8.09 8.71 14.04 

Average per employee £ 97.23) 97.21 85.13 82.87 88 .30 75.55 94,80 
1923-24.aAmount paid . £| 3,606,104; 4,890,407) 706,733, 611,440) 295,529| 160,748)10,270,961 
Per cent.ontotal .. 12.11 17.80 9.10 9.09 8.12 8.46 13.29 

Average per employee £ 96.22) 102.12 87.20 87.75 91.21 74.83 97.05 
1924-25.aAmonnt paid .-£| 3,849,906) 4,928,580) 720,191 646,188| 309,909) 161,447/10,616,221 
Per cent.on total .. 12.22 17.96 7.80 9.04 7.61 8.55 13.05 

Average per employee £ 100.20 103.74; 90.30) 91.42 91.07 82.08 99.41 
4925-26.aAmonnt paid . .£) 4,196,484) 5,112,850) 746,563) 648,356) 491,055} 172,112/11,367,420 
Per cent.ontotal .. 12.50 18.49 7.82 8.33 7.81 9.15 13.11 

Average per employee £ 101.30; 106.97) 94.17 94.13) 694.29 81.76 102.21 

1926-27. Amount paid ..£| 4,772,547) 5,690,312) 768,641) 689,970| 362,225; 187,146/12,470,841 
Per cent.ontotal .. 12.87) 19.04) 8.27 8.22 9.23 9.44 13.77 

Average per employee £| 107.32 109.44' 101.22| 96.69! 101.10 85 11 106.61 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(b) Averages computed on estimated salaries and wages for twelve months ended 30th June, 1926. 


(v) Managers, Overseers, and Other Employees. A further analysis of salaries 
and wages paid is given in the following table, the amounts paid to managers, overseers, 
etc., being differentiated from those paid to other employees. As previously mentioned, 
amounts drawn by working proprietors are excluded in all cases. 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MANAGERS, OVERSEERS, AND OTHER FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1926-27. 


Salaries and Wages Paid to— 


Managers, Over- All eri ae 
Class of Industry. seers, Accountants, All Employees, 
rs : and Clerks. : Employees. 
Males. Females, | Males. | Females. Males. | Females.| Total. 
J. Treating raw material £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
product of agrieul- 
tural and pastoral 


pursuits, etc. .. 238,784 12,911} 1,774,478 18,412} 2,013,262 81,323) 2,044,585 


1. Treating oils and ee 
e, 
pig : 136,358 22,833} 456,636 47,794) 592,994 70,627) 663,621 


etc... cs 

in stone. 
TH. Procetay, glass, ete. | 552,596| 30,370] 4,261,901] 24,305| 4,814,407/ 54,675| 4,869,172 
IV. Workingin wood... | 727,715| —55,009| 6,807,898) 11,380] 6,535,613) 66,389) 6,602,002 


‘; eee) pan 2,407,581| 156,779 |21,051,402 163,151 |23,458,983| 319,930/23,778,913 
th food 
; * 63 Penne aie: ete. 2,190,330) 245,479 9,136,641) 1,254,611 |11,326 971) 1,500,090 12,827,061 


ile 
VIL. Clothing and textile | 1,097,458] 440,815] 5,818,523| 7,827,579| 6,410,076) 8,268,394|14,679,370 


t 
WIIL. Books, paper, ering | 1,025,224} 222,899] 6,005,230, 803,386| 6,030,463| 1,026,285) 7,056,748 


ei spur pe ea 46,754 12,280; 341,540 30,365) 388,294 42,595) 430,889 
X. Arms and explosives 87,886 8,090) 159,876 24,295] 197,762 27,385) 225,147 
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SALARIES AND WAGES.—MANAGERS, OVERSEERS, AND OTHER 
FACTORY EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1926-27—continued. 


Salaries and Wages Paid to— 


T > 


Managers, Over- All Other 
Class of Industry. | ee ee Employees. Sn crap ie 


Males. |Females.| Males. | Females.} Males. | Females. | Total. 


XI. Vehicles and fittings, |  £ gh ae See, Cea Fa ee 

saddieny and har- | | | 

ness, 555,037| 81,947) 4,535,710) 45,467, 5,090, a 127,414) 5,218,161 
XII. Ship Diag ‘boat build- | 

ing and repairing.. 178,672 7,004) 1,423,515) 1,883 1,602, 187 8,887) 1,611,074 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, | | | 

and upholstery *. | 259,070) 41,961) 2,589,063) 162,842 2,848, 138 204,803) 3,052,936 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and | | H 

by-products .. | $27,400] 54,114) 1,137,922; 176,252 1,465, — 230,366) 1,695,688 
XV. Surgical. and other | 

scientific instru- | 

ments .. ae 18,715 3,634; 100,753 5,328, 119, 468, 8,962) 128,430 


XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, / 

and plated ware .. 32,653 9,434) 350,767 15,577) - 383, 420! 25,011) 408,431 

XVII. Heat, light,and power | 554,588) 27,963, 2,796,265) 55,690, 3,350, 853 83,653) 3,434,506 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and | : 

Leatherwate, 2.e.i. 195,484} 28,480) 1,194,835! 303,396, 1,390,319) 331,876) 1,722,195 

X1X. Other industries, n.e.i. 15,709 8,412! 68,352 38,764) 84,061 42,176; 126,237 


Total .. (10,598,009 1,460,364 67,506,316 11,010,477 78,104,325/12,470,841 90,575,166 
Average paid per employee 359.71 | 145.73 | 223.42 | 102.941 235.53 106.61 201.91 


3. Value of Fuel and Light Used.—(i) Total Amount, 1926-27. The expenditure 
in factories on fuel and light is of considerable importance; in 1926-27 it amounted 
to £13,724,047. The classes of industry in which fuel was most extensively used were 
Class V., Metal Works, Machinery, etc., £3,913,064; Class XVII., Heat, Light, Power, 
etc., £3,282,907, of which amount £2,808,565 was expended on generating electric light 
and power; Class VI., Connected with Food, Drink, etc., £2,219,138; and Class III, 
Stone, Clay, Glass, etc., £1,858,956. The following fells shows the value of fuel and 
light used in the different classes of industry during 1926-27 :— 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. ‘ee Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
fad 
I. Treating raw material, £ £ & £ | & £ £ 


product of agricul- / 
vedere pastoral iaeo : cl 
pursuits, ete. . 4,994 09,513 | 16,563} 22,138 6,029| ,701 

II, Teeaitne oils ond fats, i 4 : | 3,70 312,938 
animal,vegetable, etc. »346 65,442 | 5,868) 10,753) 22.773) 332 2, 

III. Processes in stone, 28 ; j ¥ Ss 


{ 
clay, glass, etc. us 839,798 562,891 81,611, 240,045, 75,484 59,127) 1,858,956 
IV. Workingin wood .. 95,6038 51,530 | 39,987, 17,149) 17.542) 21, 949) 
V. Metal works, machin- : ; i is ts wees 
ery, etc. 2,594,310 409,182 | 88,296) 479,176) 6,070) 2 3 
VI. Connected “wit with od ? ’ ? | | 5 070) 86,080 3,913,064 
an ink, e 772,722 616,644 | 495,487) 186,603) 92,643 
VII, Clothing an aid dexuna ; 5 sy : ees | 92,643) 55,039] 2,219,138. 
abrics, ui 81,6 $10,550 | 21,907) 21,884) 18,194! 31,2 
ean Book, paper eat, ee ‘ : | “235 ; | 8 | 34s 81] 580,401 
and engraving es 314 118,7 $1,076} 16,643! 11,376 2 
TX. Musical “instruments, ; gf Baoan iach 
ete. 13,370 2,269 20 C201 eel ee 15,888 
X,. Arms and explosives — 6,122 17,872 ma 24 cae ue 24018 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | . aa 
padniory and har- A eit | 
ness, 1 57,080 | 10,685} 50,022) 8,470. 
xI. snipand boat building ’ ’ : dia 3,720; 201,488 
: and repairing R 73,961 5,686 "228 804 
XIII, Puraiture, beddingand ae ; je “4 iat Biter 
upholstery 33,398 32,301 10,294 9,68 352 
XIV. Drugs, nhesn ala and : é f vi i i { whe] hate 
y-products “a 1,622 73,614 2,878) 35,516 ‘ 
XV. Surgical and other ; ; AOE? or Tt e2OG tk 
scientific instruments 1,424 1,530 623 420 
XVI, J peeps Mmpbianes ea, , a ” a 
and plated ware .. 6,928 7,598 678 1,858 455) 182 
XVII. Heat, light, and power | 1,729,990 842,851 | 181,259) 28 : | 5 »699 
XVIII. Babber oodk sua ’ ae OORT Se aoauee a8 1907 
Leatherware, 1.¢.i. 58,065 | 116,270 3,253 1,498 1 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.1. 1,901 045 455] 23 380) Rss 
=e 3 


Total .. .+ | 6,919,014 2,302,448 | 990,61811,884,937! 549,796! 487,284/18,724,047 
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(ii) Total Amount, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The following table gives the sums expended 
on fuel and light during the past five years :— 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria, Q'land, 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
,021,068 | 2,443,681 690,656 948,455 861,990 193,765 8,659,615 


1922-23 .. 4 

1923-24 .. .. | 5,129,848 | 2,803,239 708,888 | 1,008,557 380,499 265,409 | 10,296,440 
1924-25 .. .. | 5,883,494 | 2,964,635 782,384 | 1,154,902 392,753 635,082 | 11,713,250 
1925-26 .. 6,256,725 | 3,156,382 | 1,134,530 | 1,332,914 701,008 501,667 | 13,083,226 
1926-27 .. 6,9 | 649,796 487,234 | 13,724,047 


19,014 | 3,392,448 990,618 | 1,384,937 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


4. Value of Raw Materials Used.—(i) T'otal Amount, 1926-27. The value of raw 
materials worked up (ie., exclusive of fuel, lubricants, etc.) in factories in Australia 
during 1926-27 was £232,643,518, which represents 56.92 per cent. of the total value of 
the final output. (See next sub-section.) The following table shows the value 


of the raw materials worked up in various classes of industry in each State :— 


VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 


| | 
| 


I. Treating raw material, £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral 
pursuits, etc. oe 6,558,491) 4,681,952 1,756,674| 754,297) 402,667 33,192) 14,187,273 

II. Treating oils and fats, 

animal, vegetable, 
etc. _ oe 1,688,962) 957,342 155,511) 235,482) 109,739 80,420) 3,177,456 

ITI. Processes in stone, 

clay, glass, etc. .. 2,126,879) 1,140,620 173,638] 428,829 169,715| 44,302} 4,083,483 


IV. Working in wood .. 4,958,015) 2,883,396 1,958,847) 1,472,570) 938,485 190,661) 11,901,974 
Vv. Metal works, ma- 
chinery, etc. .. | 26,552,229) 7,934,913] 1,600,085) 6,148,243 782,564)1,421,079| 44,439,113 


vi. Connected with foo 

and drink, etc. .. 36,376,335)/26,299,510 16,290,004 7,147,460/3,342,302 1,465,238] 90,920,849 

VII. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. 


VIII. Books er, print- 
ing, and engraving 3,596,066| 2,880,117| 579,434} 550,808) 269,082; 90,712) 7,066,219 - 


9,022,671|14,831,336) 1,480,862 1,235,320} 752,304) 469,973 27,792,466 


‘EX, Musical instruments, d 
etc. aa aa 540,350} 151,491 1,649 20,808 ae oh 714,298 
X. Arms and explosives 17,429| 236,221 on 911 ‘ 254,561 


XI, Vehicles and fittings, 
saddlery and har- 


XH. Ship @ 4 boat build. 
XH. S| an at build- 
ing and repairing. . 700,229 39,452 17,052 70,701 4,313 8,142 834,889 


XIII. Furniture, beddia 
‘ 2,212,320) 1,537,409| 394,346, 416,799 287,420, 44,308 4,842,597 


1,340,127} 1,182,394 é 281,067) 2,138,949] 211,501) 63,823 5,217,951 


I Stas Taicals, aiid 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, an 
by-products » | 2,661,096] 1,992,476, 56,316, 819,310) 720,341 114,510! 6,354,049 
Ve pear h 8 and Posed 
scientific nstru- k 
48,182 39,642 10,846 9,765 6,263 es 114,698 


ments .. oe 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, ‘ 
and misters ware ae 146,324) 228,547 9,680] 26,098) 14,084 613) 425,365 
XVII. Heat, ght, and power| 2,171,654| 1,842,428) 202,161 311,862| 68,854, 51,537] 4,648,496 


XVIII. Rubber Goods and 
leatherware, n.¢.i. 1,629,280] 2,644,903} 93,274 59,064) 15,771): 394| 4,443,586 
XIX. Other Industries, n.e.i. : 197,749 97 ,898 6,034 450| 22,074 8 enact 
Total -- |102,534,388) 71,102,047 25,067,489 21,848,126 8,067,569 4,023,899 232,643,518 
if 
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The largest value of raw materials used was in Class VI., “‘ Connected with Food! 
and Drink, etc.” the total being £90,920,849. The next in order of importance was 
Class V., ‘‘ Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,” in which raw materials valued at £44,439,113: 
were used. The minimum value appears in Class XV., ‘‘ Surgical and other Scientific 
Instruments,” the total being only £114,698. 


(ii) Total Amount, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The following table presents particulars of 
the values of raw materials used in factories during the past five years :— 


VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. Australia. 
e | | | 
£ £ £ / £ | £ | £ / = 

1922-23 .. | 77,222,401 | 62,658,163 | 21,403,740 | 16,015,552 5,553,347 3,229,460 | 186,082,663: 

1923-24 .. | 85,568,596 | 62,217,874 | 22,110,052 | 17,463,156 | 5,897,549 | 3,781,499 | 197,038,726 

1924-25 .. | 94,681,328 | 66,290,693 | 30,726,434 | 19,409,892 6,993,731 | 3,891,900 | 221,993,978 

1925-26 .. | 98,868,051 | 68,788,141 | 27,885,361 | 21,430,234 | 11,137,678 | 3,725,443 | 231,834,908 

1926-27 -. |102,534,388 | 71,102,047 | 25,067,489 | 21,848,126 | 8,067,569 | 4,023,899 + 232,643,518. 
| ’ 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


5. Total Value of Output. (i) Total, 1926-27. The value of the output of new 
gooks manufactured and of repairs effected in factories of various classes in each State 
during 1926-27 is shown in the following table. The figures given represent not only 
the increase in value due to the process of manufacture, but also include the value of 
the raw materials and the fuel and light used. The difference between the sum of the 
values of the materials and the fuel and light used and the total output (see sub-section 6 

» hereof) is the real value of production from manufactories. 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


3 ] | 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 


£ £ 5 edieus a os £ 
I. Treating raw material, | 

product of agricultural | 
and pastoral pursuits, 


ete. ot es 8,286,486) 6,435,536| 1,722,820) 1,010,662) 544, 1 73 
I. Treating oils and fats, : ext gi seein ioe ah 
animal, vegetable, etc. 2,666,794) 1,540,844) 290,148) 378,175 226,095) 49,242) 5,151,298 
if 


III, Processes in stone, clay, | 
glass, etc. . a5 7,402,486 4,084,161 695,848) 1,589,680} 647,146, 288,482 14,657,803 


IV. Working in wood -- | 8,894,749! 5,395,400 3,609, 27) 2 S 
MONE RA Te 609,787] 2,227,427] 2,141,483] 686,954) 22'455;800 
47,039,441) 17,708,405) 8,923,545| 9,961,065) 2,220,747'2,772,090| 83,620,203 
49,456,706) 36,071,851 /22,804,591| 9,750,316) 4,678,077 2,129,198 124,890,739 
~ 


17,859,283) 27,591,787! 2,750,887] 2,341,605] 1,881,051) 916,385 52,840,998 


ete. me an 

VI. Connected with food and 
drink, etc. .. 58 

VII. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. .. a 

VIII. Books, paper, printing, 


Po ee ee 
‘id VN oena tee a Scadueh erate ihe 505 ius oe dein 18, oes 
AP ace EY Lag 2,257,066 niveld — aie aie her _ : : 
Disha gems eae aS 4,308,209 aa Let “Se sno, ree meat 
< CY et en manne 5,308,184 i naleh betel ae neers: ee hun nae 
paar clone, EPA MRR RIC TS Ga 
nat beret Natt os 3 419,054 ae 5 . bee 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. | 8,665,359 5,066.231 1,476.05 1.00004 ous coy 360/748 aan cas 


XVIII. Rubber Goods and 


Leatherware, nei. .. | 2,764,010| 4,560,628| 174,877/ 110,845/ 39.51. 
XIX. Other Industries, nei. .. | "353,507; "178,759 19'340| —-2’288 36 82F iio teh 


Total me ++ |179,302,446)127,397,951 |41,327,767 86,888,469 15,671 ,660|8,104,545|408,692,838 


mE 
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New South Wales far exceeds the other States in respect of the total value of 
output, the value being £179,302,446, or 43.87 per cent. on the total for all States. 
Next in order of value is Victoria, which produced 31.17 per cent. ; the value of the 
output of Queensland was 10.11 per cent.; of South Australia 9.03 per cent. ; of 
Western Australia 3.84 per cent.; and of Tasmania 1.98 per cent. The two most 
important classes in order of value of output (Classes VI. and V.) are the same as in 
order of value of raw materials used. 


(ii) Totals and Averages, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The following statement shows the 
value of output of factories, value per employee, and value per head of population in 
each State during the five years ended 1926-27 :— 


~ 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year.(a) | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 


TOTAL. 


| | 
& i £ £ | = £ £ £ 
1922-23 .. |132,735,140 |111,286,343 | 37,824,101 26,903,775 | 11,821,551 | 6,426,226 326,497,136 


1923-24  .. |146,359,260 |113,921.927 | 38,867,603 29,650,995 | 11,976,310 | 7,801,488 848,577,583 
1924-25 .. |159,608,873 |118,177,398 | 49,142,436 32,148,993 | 13,928,782 | 7,842,504 380,843,986 
4925-26  .. |169,963,146 |119,986,439 | 45,900,668 35,437,147 | 21,449,799 | 7,605,194 400,342,393 


1926-27 .. 179,802,446 127,397,951 41,327,767 | 36,888,469 | 15,671,660 | 8,104,545 408,692,838 
| | 


Per EMPLOYEE. 


| 
£ £ £ nes | £ | £ £ 
| 
1922-23. 872 m9 | 87 | 775 593 622 792 
1923-24 ..| 917 730 «| «865 =| = 795 608 638 811 
1924-25 |. 963 767 1,005 838 640 718 866 
4925-26 .. 976 784 909 | 885 b 646 680 872 
1926-27 ..| 979 788 859 | 875 767 693 875 
| | 
| } 


Per Heap or PoPpuLaTION. 


| | | | 
fin S| hated id hoe h £ 

1922-23... | 61.00 | 60.98 48.43 | 62.42 33.33 29.92 | 68.11 
1923-24 |. | 66.24 | 70.09 48.42 | 66.51 34.39 35.61 | 60,76 
1921-25 ..| 70.80 | 71.32 58.86 59.69 38.25 36.00 | 64.84 
1925-26 :.| 73.94 | 71.25 53.80 | 64.24 | b 88,42 35.04 | 65.02 
1926-27, ..| 76-37 | 74.42 46.85 | 65.18 41.88 37.71 | 66.88 

| 

| { 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(b) Averages computed on the estimated output for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1926. 


6. Value added in Process of Manufacture..—(i) Total in Classes, 1926-27. The 
difference between the figures given in sub-section 6 and the sum of the corresponding 
figures in sub-sections 3 and 4 represents the amount added to the value of the raw 
materials by the process of manufacture. This is the real measure of the value of 
production of manufacturing industries. The following table shows the value ‘added in 
this manner during 1926-27 in each State for the various classes of factories :— 
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VALUE ADDED IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 1926-27. 
a | | | | | 

Class of Industry. -| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 
{ | 


a = i | 


I, Treating raw material, | 


product clan £ £ £ pit £ £ “2 
tural an astora | | & x 7 
pursuits, ER -- | 1,573,001) 1,644,071 —50,408 . 234,227 135,403) 68,225) 3,604,519 


Il. Treating oils and fats, / 
animal, vegetable, ' 


etc. os +-| 921,486; 528,060) 128,764) 131,940) 93,588) 17,490! 1,821,323 
III. Processes in stone | 
clay, glass, ete... 4,435,809] 2,380,650) 440,599 921,306) 401,947) 135,053) 8,715,364 


IV. Workingin wood . «./ 3,341,131) 2,960,474 1,611,003 737,708 1,185,456! 475,197) 10,310,969 
V. Metal works, machin- 
ery, etc. 5% BS 17,892,902 9,359,360) 2,235,164 3,333,646|1,382,113/1,064,931) 35,268,116. 

VI. Connected with food | e 
and drink, etc. -- 12,307,649) 9,155,697; 6,019,100, 2,416,253/1,243,132) 608,921) 31,750,752 
VII. Clothing and textile / | =e) 
fabrics, etc. -- | 8,654,977/12,449,901| 1,248,118 1,084,451) ct 415,131) 24,468,131 
VIII. Books, paper, printing it ; | 
and engraving - | 5,019,221, 3,945,073) 1,340,885 781,133, 618,646 216,883 11,921,844 


IX. Musical instruments, 3 
etc. =o ae 559,110) 183,788 2,418 16,797) | ae 762,113 
X, Arms and explosives 137,763) 186,629 oye / 816 Ae, ] am 325,208 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | - | 
saddlery and harness. | | 
etc. xe -- | 2,536,671 2,340,457) 476,753) 1,766,171 361,266, 167,663, 7,649,081 
XII. Ship and boat building ie . 
and repairing ee | 1,482,876 122,434 26,879) 97,739 6,478 9,084 1,745,490: 
di 


| XIII. Furniture, | 
258,591) 82,258 4,978,719 


ng, 
and upholstery a 2,062,581, 1,630,383) 498,566 446,340 


XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and r 
by-products .» | 2,570,466, 1,366,903 48,840, 455,569) 338,572) 34,763) 4,815,113: 
XV. Surgical & other scien- | 
tific instruments | 92,362 78,346 23,800 32,679 7,051 os 234,238. 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, | | | | 
and plated ware .. 266,802) 310,907 35,340 47,371, 19,796 5,290 685,506. 
XVII. Heat, light and power | 4,763,715) 2,380,952) 1,092,638 1,100,062) 350,048 292,026; 9,979,441 
XVIII. Rubber goods and. | | 
Leather ware, n.e.i. | 1,076,665 1,799,455 78,350, 49,383, 22,696) 497) 3,027,046. 
XIX. Other Industries,n.e.i., 153,857 79,916 12,851) 1,815) 13,864 on 262,308 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| | | om 
Total «s 169,849,044 52,903,456 wai pict 7,054,295) 3,693,412/162,325,273 


(ii) Totals and Averages, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The amount of the value added is 
in much the same order as in the case of value of output, the six most important 
classes being V., VI., VII., VIII., IV. and XVII., in the order named. The value added 
to raw materials by process of manufacture and the amount per employee and per 
head of population are shown in the following table for the years 1922-23 to 
1926-27 :— 


FACTORIES.—VALUE ADDED IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 
1922--23 TO 1926-27, 


7 
| 
Year.(a) N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
VALUE. 4 
5 : y ) 
1922-23 61,491 e71 | 46,184 499 | 15 729-708 9,030, wes | 5,406, 3 : 7 
bi .. | 61,491, : ‘ . 406,214 | 3,003,001 | 131,754,858 
1923-24 -» | 55,660,816 | 48,900,814 | 16,048,668 |11,179,282 | 526987262 8,754,580 | 141,249'417 
1924-25 * | 80,044,051 | 48,022,070 | 17,683,618 /11,579,199 | 6,542,208 | 3:415,592 | 147°136°758 
1925-26 »+ | 64,838,370 | 48,041,916 | 16,880,777 |12,673,999 | 9,611,113 | 3°378°084 155,424,259 
1926-27 «| 69,849,044 | 52,008,456 | 15,269,660 [13,655,406 | 71054°905 | 8,598,412 | 162,825,278 


(a) See general note on first page of this chapter.” 
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FACTORIES—VALUE ADDED IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 1922-23 TO: 
1926-27—continued. 


Year.(a) | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia, 
Per EmMpPLoyeEn. 
| | 2 j 
= £ ; £ “o £ £ | a § 
1922-23 > 338 303 362 286 283 | 291 319 
1923 -24 54 349 313 357 300 289 | 307 328 
1924-25 56 356 817 | 360 302 301 311 334 
1925-26 aS 372 314 334 316 b 289 3802 338 
1926-27 381 327 317 324 346 307 347 
| 
Perr Heap or PoPpuLation. 
| ria <i | 
| “e | £ & £ £ 
1922-23 ant 23.70 29 .00 20.14 19.37 15.92 13.98 23.45 
1923-24 stanel 25.19 | 30.09 19.99 21.30 T6500 17.14 24.62 
1924-25 ac | 26.19 | 29.52 21.12 21.50 17.97 | 15.68 25.05 
1925-26 ech 28, 21 | 28,53 21,99 22,98 b 17,22 | 15, 56 25,40 
1926-27 AG | 29.75 } 30.90 17.31 24.11 18.63 | 16.73 26.56 
! | 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. (b) Averages computed on the estimated added’ 
value for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1926. 

7. Value of Output and Cost of Production.—As the total value of the output for 
Australia for 1926-27 wes estimated at £408,692,838, there remained, after payment of 
£232,643,518, the value of the raw materials used, of £90,575,166 for salaries and wages. 
and of £13,724,047 for fuel, the sum of £71,750,107 to provide for all other expenditure 
and profits. The following table gives corresponding particulars for each State, 
expressed absolutely, and as percentages on the total valué of the output for the year 
1926-27 :— 


FACTORIES.—VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1926-27. 


All oth 
Raw Materials) Fuel and Salaries and Depetdire Total Value 
State. Used. Light. Wages. Interest, | of Output. 
(a) and Profits. 
| 
VALUE AND Cost, ETC. 
tl ales £ £ £ 
‘New South Wales .. {102,534,388 | 6,919,014 37,092,196 |32,756,848 |179,302,446 
Victoria Hin! .. | 71,102,047 | 3,392,448 |29,889,557 |23,013,899 127,397,951 
Queensland ro .. | 25,067,489 | 990,618 9,298,370 | 5,971,290 | 41,327,767 
South Australia .. | 21,848,126 | 1,384,937 8,390,603 | 5,264,803 | 36,888,469 
Western Australia Ms 8,067,569 549,796 | 3,922,923 | 3,131,372 15,671,660 
Tasmania 4,023,899 487,234 | 1,981,517 | 1,611,895 8,104,545 
Australia .. |232,643,518 13,724,047 |90,575,166 71,750,107 |408,692,838. 
PrercentaGe or Costs, ere., oN ToTaL VALUE. Ai 
% % % % % 
New South Wales me 57.18 3,86 20.69 18.27 100.00 
Victoria ‘ak — 55.82 2.66 23.46 18.06 100.00 
Queensland ee Pads 60.65 2.40 22.50 14.45 100.00 
South Australia Bi 59.23 Salo 22.75 14.27 100.00 
Western Australia ae 51.48 3.51 25.03 19.98 100.00 
Tasmania ae ss 49.65 6.01 24.45 19.89 100.00 
Australia 56.92 3.36 22.16 17.56 | 100.00 


or aes SERRE I P . 2 . 
(a) Including the values of containers, packing, 


etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs 
to plant, j 
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§ 8. Value of Land, Buildings, Plant, and Machinery. 


1. General.—As an indication of the permanent character and stability of the 
industries which have been established in Australia, it may be noted that the values 
of land and buildings and of plant and machinery used in the factories are rapidly 
increasing. Thus, for the whole of Australia the total value of land and buildings and 
plant and machinery has increased from 1922-23 to 1926-27 by £59,629,145, i.e., — 
£160,463,218 to £220,092,363, or at the rate of £14,907,286 per annum. 


The following statement shows the values of land and buildings and of plant and 
machinery used in connexion with manufacturing industries in each State during the 
year 1926-27 :— 


VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY, 1926-27. 


Value of— N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
- | | | 
£ £ £ £ | = £ £ 
Land and buildings [46,950,706 |32,269,655 | 8,645,580 | 8,207,999 | 4,822,145 2,449,093 1103, 345,178 
Plant and machinery |48,659,375 |31,580,350 ‘16, 043, 679 | 8,741,929 { 5,310,140 | 6,411, 712 |116,747,185 
Total .- |95,610,081 [63,850,005 | 24,689,259 |16,949,928 (10,132,285 / 8,860,805 acidic 


The total capital invested in land, buildings, plant and machinery in manufacturing 
industries in Australia during the year 1926-27 was approximately £220,092,363 (or 
£36 Os. 4d. per head of population); of that sum, £103,345,178 was invested in land and 
buildings occupied as manufactories, the remaining £116,747,185 being the value of the 
plant and machinery used in connexion therewith. 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—(i) Total Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The 
value of the land and buildings occupied in connexion with manufacturing industries 
may be conveniently classified according to the nature of the industry concerned. 

The following table shows for Australia as a whole the approximate value of land 
and buildings occupied in connexion with manufacturing industries of various classes 
during each year from 1922-23 to 1926-27 inclusive :-— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


= Class of Industry. 1922-23 .(a) |1923-24.(a) 1924-25 .(a)|1925-26.(a) 1926-27. 
I, Treating raw material, product of £& £ £ £ £ 
agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits, etc. -+ | 1,988,100 | 2,085,336 2,249,180) 2,273,275] 2,257,921 
II. Treating oils and fats, ame, 
vegetable, etc. 831,004 952,566 1,024,779) 1,022,445 982,573 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, ete, 3,242,782 | 3,592,378 4,247,108) 4,368,411) 4,687,979 
IV. Working in wood - | 3,889,858 | 4,101,394 4,322,832) 4,620,929) 4,825,257 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete, 11,396,988 {12,999,237 | 14,389, "282 15,382,362) 16,649,605 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. \17,064,884 |18,277,106 | 19,568,157) 20,802,518 21,892,282 
VII, Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. 8 |11}588, 846 (138,247,960 14'841;895 15,289,607| 16,464,556 
VIII. Books, paper, aaa and en- | 
graving ‘ 6,182,123 | 6,747,855 7,376,113) 8,022,096) 8,544,071 
ae cee instruments, etc. xt | eaten ae 325,792 356,935 427,333 
. Arms and explosives £ 298,217 417,831 573,1 
XI. Uaioe at fittings, saddlery and | ; : sa = 
arness, etc. . 4,145,937 | 5,166,587 6,175,406 a 
XII. Ship and boat building’ and re-| ; =a ceil hace ss 
pairing | 1,796,690 | 1,789,464 | 1,822,238] 1,852,896] 1,717.75: 
XU. Furniture, bedding, and ‘upholstery 2,109,655 2,408,070 2,693,412| 2'947'986 abe 738 
. Drugs, chemicals, an roducts 2,351,728 2,453,897 
XV. Surg eal and other solentifin instru- | ne aa higaaiw eras - 
ments 189,777 221,256 274,283 2 5 
XVI. J adept timepieces, and plated : ois soa. 
Ria | 580,094 620,686 629,775 679,828 666,61 
XVII. Heat, light, and’ power |. :. | 5,277,183 | 6,102,870 | 7,170,768} 7,107:993 7,600,312 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. as ae 359,636 394,402 401,588 409,110} 61,516,040 
XIX. Other industries, n.el. .. | 1,108,904 | 860,074 857,571] 869/819 . 
Total .. 5h, ++ |74,381,308 |82,562,061. | 91,241,907) 96,535,632 103,345,178 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter, 
(6) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XIX Other Industries n.e.i. . 
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As shown in the above table, the total net increase during the four years was 
£28,963,870, or an annual average of £7,240,968. The largest increases were in Classes 
V., VII., VI., XI., VIII. and XVIL., and amounted to £5,252,617 ; £4,875,710 ; £4,827,398 ; 
£4,400,557 ; £2,411,948 and £2,323,129 respectively. 


(ii) Value in each State, 1926-27. The following table gives similar information 
for each State for the past year :— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.—STATES, 1926-27. 


| | | 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
| | | 


£ fn) ees £, Grose 8 £ 
I. Treating raw material, | 
product of agricultural | 
and pastoral pursuits, 
etc. er .. | 1,004,568] 916,155) 103,755) 140,511) 77,949 14,983) 2,257,921 
II. Treating oils and fats, 


animal, vegetable, etc. 560,853| 243,765) 76,279) 68,954) 24,877 7,845 982,573: 
III. Processes in stone, clay, | 
glass, etc. .. .. | 2,446,070] 1,198,425) 181,712} 356,548) 238,454 266,770| 4,687,979 
TV. Working in wood .. | 1,923,494] 1,145,815) 482,356) 263,615] 384,427) 125,550) 4,325,257 
VY. Metal works, machinery, 
etc, te :. | 8,732,743! 4,355,310) 840,735)/1,441,351| 834,433) 445,033 16,649,605 
VI. Connected with food and 
drink, etc. .. .. | 8,145,449] 5,851,870/4,016,538/2,002,739/1,237,567| 638,119 21,892,282 
VII. Clothing and _ textile 
fabrics, etc. .. | 7,091,027} 6,934,000} 689,755) 891,808 463,232) 394,734 16,464,556. 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, ' 
and engraving .. | 4,011,587| 2,646,470) 798,786) 604,326) 388,172 94,730| 8,544,071 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 240,348) 171,670 850) 14,465 ae Me 427,333 
X. Arms and explosives .. 155,179| 487,340 aia 5,000 oe Ac 597,519 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc. | 3,692,410) 2,413,930, 568,589/1,190,591) 466,545 214,429) 8,546,494 
XII, Ship and boat building 
and repairing -- | 1,493,382! 172,870 9,027| 34,487 3,935 4,055) 1,717,756- 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, an : | 
upholstery .. .. | 1,830,573] 1,117,775) 251,095) 241,954) 164,043; 50,283 3,155,723 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and 
1,462,482) 741,750) 43,730) 293,784) 204,820) 68,595 2,815,161 


by-products ae 
XY. Surgical and other scien- 


tific instruments ee 152,145 79,050) 23,696) 23,964). 17,580 ee 296,435 
XVI. Jewellery, _ timepieces, 
and plated ware ae 290,711) 257,615) 28,955) 51,502) 28,415 9,420 666,618. 


XVII. Heat, light, and power 3,495,559) 2,746,220) 470,700| 520,030) 254,256 113,547) 7,600,312 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and | 


leatherware, n.e.i. .. 602,572) 777,960 48,493} 59,845) 26,170 1,000 1,516,040 
XIX, Other industries, n.e.i... 119,554 61,665) 10,529) 2,525 7,270 me | 201,543 
| | 
= |- 
Total ae [#6,950,708 32,269,655 8,645,580 8,207,999 4,822,145 2,449,093 103,345,178 


ees, 


The maximum value for Australia of land and buildings in any particular class was 
in Class VI., amounting to £21,892,282, or 21.18 per cent, on the total value, The next 
in order of importance were Classes V., VII., XI., VIII., and XVII. in which the values 
were £16,649,605 ; £16,464,556 ; £8,546,494 ; £8,544,071 and £7,600,312 respectively. 
The sum of the values for the six classes mentioned amounted to £79,697,320, or 77.12 
per cent. on the total value for all classes. 


(iii) Value in each State, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The tota] value of factory land and 
buildings at the end of each year from 1922-23 to 1926-27 is given hereunder. 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | g. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania. |Australia. 

4 0,51 2 2 i | goaded cd ooi,see | 1 463,073 | 74 981,808 

1922-23 .. | 34,559,510 | 22,428,525 | 6,615,350 | 5,324, ; 52,07 381, 

1923-24 "* | $77979,192 | 24°972°560 | 7,284,212 | 8'312,553 | 4,206,874 | 1,806,670 | 82,562,061 

1924-25 ** | 41'351080 | 2874687160 | 7}873,660 | 6,882,119 | 4,562,184 | 2,104,704 | 91,241,007 

1925-26 + -| 43,054,312 | 29,847,370 | 8,155,604 | 7,520,625 | 4,855,161 27902,560 | 96,535,632 

1926-27 “* "| 46,950,706 | 32'269,655 | 8,645,580 | 8,207,999 | 4,822,145 | 2,449,093 103,346,178 

\ 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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Since 1922-23 there has. been a marked increase throughout Australia, the States 
showing the greatest progress being New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, 
with average annual increases of £3,097,799, £2,460,283, and £720,879 respectively. 


* 


3. Value of Plant and Machinery.—(i) Total, Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The 
following table shows for Australia as a whole the approximate value of plant and 
machinery used in factories during each year from 1922-23 to 1926-27 inclusive :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Class of Industry. 1922-23.(a) | 1923-24 (a) | 1924-25.(a)| 1925-26.(a) | 1926-27-(a) 


I. Treating raw material, product | - £ £ £ £ £ 


i d pastoral 7 
Sialic: ater rela 2,064,189 | 2,170,405 | 2,065,838 2,130,333) 2,043,422 


IL. Treating oils and fats, animal, 


vegetable, etc. .. .. | 1,035,461 | 1,147,029 | 1,166,482 | 1,322,592) 1,207,096 

lay, glas 7 : 

II. Erceeeene stone, ae gla: = 4,841,188 | 5,462,976 5,781,144 5,928,978) 6,509,183 
IV. Working in wood .. 4,734,078 5,291,155 | 5,405,755 5,562,722; 5,171,047. 


V. Metal works, machinery, etc. | 16,701,195 | 18,410,074 | 19,723,951 | 21,015,046, 21,836,505 


ie | 
Vi. Conte vod with food and drink | 90,214,770 | 20,048,905 | 22,845,837 | 25,308,386) 26,283,623 
7,251,468, 8,235,014 


etc. ate ae Es 7 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. | 5,775,392 | 6,722,006 | 7,164,675 | 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and en- j 


| 
| | 
gtaving .. AS oe 5,800,029 | 6,706,697 | er Wi ary are 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. .. 86,660 | 94,453 | ,238 | 40,00 12 
Xx; Aetaaaney explosives pe 216,667 | 252,658 | 309,017 | 328,458 337,291 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddle | _ 
ee barnes: Bear ; ad 1,047,440 1,277,937 1,524,491 | 1,896,950) 2,157,518 
XII, Ship and boat building an | 
cence 5 ae 4 ae 2,035,576 | 2,045,117 1,888,127 1,949,848 2,093,447 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and up- | 
holstery. j se , ‘A 559,354 | 673,810 743,217 891,450) 957,976 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- | 
products 5 the 1,785,912 2,094,340 | 2,289,112 2,460,230 2,800,020 
XV. Surgical and other scientific / a / 
instruments a es 39,577 | 45,919 | 55,094 | 58,143) 60,411 
_ XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and / / 
plated ware He bee: 137,512 | 146,907 144,983 | 159,058 139,185 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. | 17,887,928 | 25,030,504 | 29,538,177 26,752,765| 27,175,926 
EC Vill, Testherware net "! | -"'91;306 | 106,574 | 99,684 |” 93°340\(b) 1.357.774 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. ue 1,027,676 | 925,073 1,103,665 | 1,282,261 | 72,187 
| | 
: | | 
Total oa -. | 86,081,910 99,552,539 |/109,242,900 112,278,150) 116,747,185 


} 
U 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(6) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XTX., Other Industries n.e.i. 

During the past:four years there has been a steady and substantial net increase 
amounting in all to £30,665,275, or an annual average of £7,666,319. ~ All classes of 
industry but one participated, the largest increase being in Class XVII., ‘‘ Heat, Light, and 
Power,’ where it amounted to £9,287,998, while the next in order were Class ViIy 
“Connected with Food and Drink, etc.,” £6,068,853, and Class V., “‘ Metal Works, 
Machinery, ete.,’’ £5,135,310. 


(ii) Value in each State, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The figures in the previous table refer 
to Australia as a whole. In the following table results are shown for each State, and it 
will be seen that the increase is general throughout the States. New South Wales shows 
the largest advance, viz., £11,110,609 ; while Victoria comes next with £7 »585,635. 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—STATES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land, S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| Total. 
£ £ £& 4 2S £ £ £ 
1922-23 ++ | 37,548,766 | 23,994,715 | 11,098,375 | 5,519,035 | 4,218,550 3,702,469 | 86,081,910 
1923-24 -. | 41,141,890 | 28,223,915 12,321,440 | 6,929,821 | 4,496,082 6,439,391 | 99,552,539 
1924-25 ++ | 48,558,900 | 32,563,815 | 14,002,476 | 7,529,854 | 4,864,253 6,728,602 |109,242,900 
1925-26 +» | 45,994,534 | 30,549,130 15,226,566 | 8,322,025 | 5,480,905 6,704,990 |112,278,150 
1926-27 -. | 48,659,375 | 31,580,350 | 16,043,679 8,741,929 | 5,310,140 6,411,712 |116,747,185 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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(iii) Value according to Industry, 1926-27. The following table shows the value of 
plant and machinery used in factories in each State during 1926-27, classified according 
to the nature of the industry in which used :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—INDUSTRIES, 1926-27. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 


. 


I. Treating raw material, 
product of agricul- £& TS £ £ £ £ £ 
tural and pastoral 


pursuits, etc. Re 922,488] 726,975] 155,049] 101,430) 65,092) 72,388] 2,043,422 
II. Treating oils and fats, 

animal, vegetable,etc. 610,228} 309,425 80,715] 136,558) 67,047) 3,123) 1,207,096 
III, Processes in stone, clay, s 

glass, etc. .. .. | 8,607,130] 1,378,705} 808,020) 542,090, 279,802) 393,436 6,509,183 
IV. Workingin wood 1,590,652| 1,243,565) 818,608} 200,257 pope Peal 252,153] 5,171,047 


V. Metal works, machin- 


ery, ete. .. .. |12,933,103} 3,805,720) 1,102,775)1,822,358, 685,872 1,486,682; 21,836,505 
VI. Connected with food and | 
drink, ete... 


.. | 8,216,397] 5,864,050) 8,953,169 1,673,2361,190,070 386,701) 26,283,623 
VII. Clothing and textile | 


- fabrics, etc. .. | 2,736,524! 4,445,195) 248,047) 261,957] 191,563) 851,728] 8,235,014 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, | 


and engraving es | 3,893,767| 2,774,245) 593,636) 398,610 332,925) 121,224] 8,114,407 
TX. Musical instruments, etc.) 148,685 42,115 116 4,287 ae a 195,203 
X. Arms and explosives .. 55,931} 280,970 xis 390 A a 337,291 
XI. N panes and pene, 
saddlery and harness 
etc. ef = <: 707,394) 666,695) 110,529) 553,289) 83,452) 36,159) 2,157,518 
XII. Ship and boat buildin 
ad repairing es 1,872,209] 103,635 27,558] 86,930 1,410 1,705} 2,093,447 
XIII. Furniture, bedding an = 
upholstery ‘ an 410,007] 286,925 85,850; 103,041) 49,857, 22,296 957,976 
XIV. Dru chemicals, an ; 
By peodntts oe. 3 873,564) 844,935 39,418] 559,544) 430,939) 51,620) 2,800,020 
XV. Surgical and other : 
scientific instruments 25,975 21,695 5,346 3,933 3,462 50 60,411 
XVI. Jewelle timepieces, 
and plated ware. | 58,521 63,245 5,444 14,863 3,494) 2,118] 199,185 
XVII. Heat, light and power 9,490,277] 7,856,720] 3,483,618)2,272,389| 842,594,3,230,328) 27,175,926 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and 
Leatherware, D.e.i. .. 475,030| 839,460 22,762 9,683) 10,788 51 EAST IES 
XIX. Other Industries, n.e.i. 36,493 26,075 3,019 589, 5,961 18 72,137 
Total .» |48,659,375'31,580,350 HLGSOKS,67018,741,829/6,BAC,AAD BATA TAS 116,747,185 


The greatest value for any particular class of industry is for class XVII., “ Heat, 
Light, and Power,” and amounts to £27,175,926, or 23.28 per cent. on the total for all 
classes. The next in order of importance is Class VI., “‘ Connected with Food and Drink, 
etc.,”” amounting to £26,283,623, or 22.51 per cent. on the total, followed by Class V., 
‘Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,” which amounts to £21,836,505, or 18.70 per cent. on 
the total value. The total for these three classes amounts to £75,296,054, or 64.49 per 
cent. on the total value for all classes. 


§ 9. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—The preceding remarks and tables furnish a general view of the recent 
development of particular classes of industries in Australia treated under the nineteen 
categories adopted by the Conference of Statisticians in 1906. In order to make the 
information complete, it is necessary to furnish details of the development of individual 
industries. While it is not possible, within the limits of this work, to give a full and 
detailed account of all the manufacturing industries of Australia, it is proposed to deal 
herein with such particular industries as are of special importance by reason of the 
number of persons employed, the number of factories, the amount of capital invested 
therein, the value of the production, or other features of special interest. In cases where 
there are only one or two establishments of a particular class in any State, returns relative 
to output are not published, in order to avoid disclosing information as to the operations 
of individual factories. 
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2. Tanneries.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. In Class I. the most important 
industry is tanning. Formerly the production of tanneries in Australia was confined 
to the coarser class of leathers, but there are now very few kinds which cannot be 
produced locally, and by reason of their superiority an export trade has been built up in 
some varieties. j 


TANNERIES, 1926-27. 


| | ! | Aus- 
Items. N.S.W. | Vie. Qland. |S. Aust.) W.A. | Tas. train. 
as 123 : ; 
Number of factories 30 aE} 74 44 16 11) 6 1) 152 
Naniber of employees mss =e 1,256 2,304 305 183} 110 48) 4,206 
Acttial horse-power of engines employed 2,783 4,203 585 402) 309! 110 8,392 


Approx. value of land and buildings ° £ 329,141, 479,505 31,948 33,894) 34,759 8,750) 917,997 
Approx. value of plant and machinery£ | 213,914 426,250 31,942) 25,144) 26,165 7,442) 730,857 
Totalamount of wages paid during year£ | 285,755 529,430 58,127 38,730, 24,644 8,912) 945,598. 
Value of fuel used .. 7 be 26,396 41,896 5,496 4,396) 2,280 810) 81,274 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 1,385,602 1,832,058 247,561 108,863) 103,635 23,613 3,701,332 
Total value of output xe £ | 1,964,836 2,760,910 360,545 165,483 154,410 37,150) 5,443,334 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 552,838, pea — 52,224) 48,495 12,727|1,660,728 


r . 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The development of the tanning 
industry during the period 1922-23 to 1926-27 is shown in the following table :— 


TANNERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 


Items, 1922-23. | 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Number of factories ae ais ms 163 166 | 155 156 152 
Number ofemployees  .. ais Ne 4,542 | 4,485 4,189 4,347 4,206 
Actual horse-power of engines use Bs 7,740 8,182 | 8,149 8,672 8,392 
Approx, value of land and buildings £ 769,328 818,212 | 879,185 902,089 917,997 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 627,560 684,329 | 694,603 729,546 730,857 
Total amount of wages paid £ 963,526 964,563 | 906,492 959,653 945,598 
Value of fuel used me £ 75,064 80,117 | 80,858 84,041 81,274 
Value of raw material worked up £ |) 3,765,981 | 8,680,198 | 3,507,778 | 3,908,737 | 3,701,332 
Value of final output .. te £ | 5,568,358 | 5,475,956 / 5,171,005 | 5,564,646 | 5,443,334 
Value added in process of manufacture z | 1,727,313 1,765,641 | 1,582,369 | 1,571,868 | 1,660,728 

' : 


Decreases were recorded in both the number of factories and employees in the tanning 
industry during the past four years. The output, however, remained fairly constant, 
the production of leather during each of the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 being as follows :— 
1922-23, 55,913,930 Ib.; 1923-24, 51,957,999 Ib.; 1924-25, 48,911,506 Ib.; 1925-26, 
55,078,267 lb.; and 1926-27, 53,885,830 Ib. 


(iii) Raw Material Used and Production, 1926-27. The quantities of raw material 


used and leather produced in tanneries in each State are shown in the following 
table :— 


TANNERIES.—RAW MATERIAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1926-27. 


Particulars, N.S.W. Ne cera: Q‘land. | S. Aust. iw. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
’ ict ena 


j 


Hides and calf skins No, | 1,006,773) 1,330,770) 176,383 57,691 55,583; 18,914) 2,646,114 


Sheep pelts +. gy | 2,725,904] 1,143,548] 99,7081 74.990; —.{ pee 36,545 
Other skins et 372,927| $43,915] 195,310 6,568! 3,980] .. #960 706 
Bark 1) tons 10,255, 12,4461, -1,873| «1,078 799 305| 26, 756 


Leather made .. Ib, | 21,099,047] 25,501,205] 3,495,976 1,282°030! 2 43: j 
Basils produced .. ,, | 2,316,398] 1,160,497| | 84,380! 74,360) Bieran : smtp 


oe . » A 
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3h Fellmongering and Wool-scouring Works.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. 
The next industry in importance in Class I. is that of fellmongering and wool-scouring, 
one of the earliest industries established in Australia, The following table gives 
particulars of the industry in each State during the past year :— 


FELLMONGERING AND WOOL-SCOURING WORKS, 1926-27. 


7 é 
Items, N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land, |S. Anst.| W.A, |Tas,| AUS: 
| tralia, 


Number of factories rn ee 35 32 16 4 6) .. | 938 
Number of employees fs ae 1,066 571) 346) 115 ad 2,175 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 2,293 1,479] 854 191 176 4,993 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ 230,147| 188,865 


| 

| 
i | _ 59,666] 16,840, 31,788] .. 527,306 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 298,464) 138,280) 109,398) 28,924) 25,566] .. 595,632 
Total amount of wages paid £ 251,184 131,014) 45,431) 20,271) 15,413 463,313 
Value of fuel used -: oe £ §1,212 28,073 9:31’) 4,035) - 2,229 94,866 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 3,667,706| 1,681,598] 1,447,291) 261,850) 166,027 (7,224,472 
Value of fina] output 3 £ | 4,192,862] 2,069,151) 1,267,471 294,014) 208,271 18,031,769 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 712,431 


473,944) 359,480) —189,137| 28,129) 40,015 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The following return furnishes 
particulars of fellmongering and wool-scouring establishments in Australia for the last 
five years :— 


FELLMONGERING AND WOOL-SCOURING WORKS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23. 1923-24, |, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 

: s 
Number of factories ae nh a 99 102 94 93 93 
Number ofemployees .. 7s es 2,576 2,161 1,997 2,195 2,175 
Actual horse-power of engines use ee 6,530 6,250 5,458 5,734 4,993 


542,373 | 594,547 | 670,258 | 537,540 | 527,306 
733,919 | 766,689 | 668,960 | 704,789 | 595,632 
546,015 | 422/788 | 356.938 | 398,278 | 463,313 
108,019 84,445 75,706 85,308 94,866 
6,848,785 | 8,158,925 | 7,813,400 | 6,324,429 | 7,224,472 
8,602,162 | 8,977,412 | 8,343,973 | 7,130,008 | 8,031,769. 
1,645,358 | 734,042 | 454,867 | 720,271 | 712,431 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx, value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid oe 
Value of fuel used sy Ze 
Value of raw material worked up 
Value of final output a AR 
Value added in process of manufacture 


th te th th hth 


The wool-scouring industry developed considerably under the régime of the Central 
Wool Committee, and during 1919-20 the record output of 107,726,653 Ib. of scoured 
wool was produced. The production declined considerably since that date, however, 
and during 1926-27 only 101,610,339 Ib. of greasy wool and 4,768,445 skins were treated 
for an output of 62,393,422 lb. of scoured wool, 


Pe 


4. Soap and Candle Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. In Class II, 
soap and candle factories are the most important establishments. The manufacture 
of these two’ products is frequently carried on in the same factory, so that separate 


‘returns cannot be obtained; it may, however, be noted that the manufacture of soap 


is the more important. The following table gives particulars of soap and candle factories 
in each State during the year 1926-27 :— 
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830 
SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1926-27. 
| | f . 
| 1 | 
Items. W.s.W. | Vic. |Q'land.|s. dane, W.A. | Tas, | Australia. 
! | 
ne: = | ) | | 
26, | 66 
ber of factories 26 13) 10 6 5 1 
Number of smnploy-e8 | 1,111) 705} 175 250| 225 41) 2,507 
Actual horse-power of engines ‘employed 1;215 768} 211; __—384 (a) | (a) \(0) 2,933 
pea value of land and buildings £ 345,811) 169,845, 34,433) 53,305) (a) | (a) \(b) 636,116 
rox. value of plant and machinery £ 384,772, 235,705| 34,285, 118,467; (a) | (a) \(2) 843,399 
Beal aeoent of wages paid during year£ 206,579, 142,554! 37,957| 47,162) (a) | (a) i 493,505 
Volne of fuel used £ 36,814, 40,000} 2,333 9,633] (a) | (a) (3) 112,885 
Value of raw material worked up £ 852,017) 662,763) 106,132) 188, 646) (a) | (a) \(b) 1,949,717 
Total value of output £ | 1,518,472,1,111,040| 207,343) 309, 687} (a) | (a) \(b) 3,421,879 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 629,641 98.3 78) 111, ~_ (a) | (a) ©) 1,359,277 


408,277, 


| 


(a) Particulars not available for publication. 
(b) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. 


particulars for the last five years as regards Australia as a whole :— 


The following table gives similar 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23.4 | 1923-24.a | 1924-25. | 1925-26.a | 1926-27.a 

- EES 

i 

Number of factories ae 69 70 67 66 66 
Number of employees .. a 2,419 2,556 2,425 2,487 2,507 
Actual horse-power and engines used a 2,320 2,622 2,744 - 2,962 2,933 
riiehey value of land and buildings £ 563,216 650,163 637,819 638,013 636,116 
Abprox. value of plant and machinery £ 759,192 834,678 775,027 893,712 843,399 
al amount of wages paid aA £ 415,681 438,748 454,149 492,789 493,505 
Talve of fuel used . s 75,728 77,976 83,138 104,887 112,885 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 1,790,540 | 1,729,946 | 2,037,505 | 2,1 45,1 57 | 1,949,717 
Value of final output .. £ | 8,042,506 | 2,915,030 | 3,365,010 | 2,592,832 | 3,421,879 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,176,238 | 1,107,108 | 1,244,367 | 1,342,778 | 1,859,277 


s 


(a) Including other small establishments in Western Australia. 


(iii) Raw Material Used and Production, 1922-23 to 1926-27. 


The following 


statement shows the quantities of certain raw material used, together with the 
production, in soap and candle factories in Australia during the years 1922-23 to 


1926-27 :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES.—RAW MATERIAL USED, AND PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 
Particulars, 1922-93. | 1923-24.a | 1924-25.a | 1925-26.a | 1926-27.a 
Tallow used .. “i .. ewt, | 482,429 434,622 483,756 470,101 473,787 
‘Alkali used .. .. Sh nba \imanlt ENG 140,923 168,587 162,887 188,785 
Coconut oil used gal. | 662,161 739,377 796,400 763,910 800,140 
Soap made .. Rik . cwt. 878,238 883,944 997,902 955,893 1,001,378 
Candles made Pe tty | 101,586 86,684 80,771 80,043 75,444 


(a) Exclusive of Western Australia. 


The total output for the year 1926-27 comprised the following quantities of ue 
various kinds of soap manufactured :—Household, 794,294 ewt.; toilet, 101, sets cwt. 
sand, 83,278 cwt.; soft, 19,464 cwt.; and other, 3,301 ewt. 
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5. Saw-mills, etc.—(i) Details for States, 1926-27, The most important industry 
in Class IV. is that of saw-milling. As separate particulars of forest saw-mills are not 
available for some of the States, both forest and other saw-mills, as well as joinery, 
moulding, and box factories, have been combined in the following table :— 


SAW-MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER; JOINERY, ETC., 1926-27, 


Items, | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S, Aust. |W. Aust.} Tas, | Australia. 
Number of factories sve 835) 587 311 149 147 215 2,244 
Number of employees ou 9,312) 8,039 5,400 2,138) 8,346] 1,982 30,217 
Actual horse-power of engine | 
employed ait Se 24,287) 16,921 11,229 4,207 9,293) 3,876 69,813 
Approximate value ofland and | | 
buildings < £ | 1,643,693) 950,650) 447,054 244,365] 379,792) 91,502] 3,757,056 
Approximate value of plant and | 
machinery So £ | 1,427,026; 1,100,690] 753,879] 194,273 1,064,177) 220,355) 4,760,400 
Total amount of wages paid | 
during year re £ | 1,905,101) 1,667,775] 1,036,770 433,826] 718,020) 312,514) 6,074,006 
Value of fuelused .. £. 84,663 42,593 36,432 16,187 17,444) 17,523} 214,842 


Value of raw material worked 


up ae ne £ | 4,640,006) 2,085,389] 1,867,087] 1,405,809] 937,229 161,486 |11,097,006 
Total value of output £ | 7,717,723) 4,705,904) 3,429,943 2,106,716} 2,137,513) 614,874 |20,712,673 
Value added in process of ‘ 

manufacture sé = | 2,993,054) 2,577,922) 1,526,424] 684,720 1,182,840) 435,865} 9,400,825 


(li) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The development of forest and 
other saw-mills, etc., since 1922-23 is shown in the following table :— 


SAW-MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER; JOINERY, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Number of establishments he a 2,067 2,315 2,312 2,340 2,244 
Number ofemployees .. ae aye 81,173 34,092 34,041 33,309 80,217 
Actual horse-power of engines used ae 57,615 64,580 69,099 72,924 69,813 


3,525,233 | 3,693,174 | 3,870,005 | 4,119,714 | 3,757,056 
4,446,516 | 4,955,110 | 5,081,439 | 5,195,973 | 4,760,400 
5,832,137 | 6,576,474 | 6,754,128 | 7,401,907 | 6,074,006 

128,106 140,152 173,840 221,458 214,842 
9,104,572 |10,344,024 |10,758,499 11,355,761 |11,097,006 
17,912,365 |20,755,852 |21,228,966 |22,223,017 |20,712,673 
8,679,687 (10,271,676 |10,296,627 |10,645,808 | 9,400,825 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid oie 
Value of fuel used ave eo 
Value of raw material worked up.. 
Value of final output. .. as 
Value added in process of manufacture 


hte te th th th th 


The effect of the depression in the sawmilling industry is reflected in the decreases 
recorded in the manufacturing returns during the past two seasons. The sawmill output 
of native timber declined from 670,023,000 super. feet in 1923-24 to 613,131,000 super. 
feet in 1926-27. 


6. Agricultural Implement Works.—(i) General. The manufacture of agricultural 
implements is an important industry in Australia, and is of particular interest, owing 
to the fact that it was one of the first to which it was sought to apply the so-called 
“New Protection.” The articles manufactured include stripper-harvesters, header 
harvesters or reaper thrashers, strippers, reapers and binders, stump-jump and other 
ploughs, harrows, disc and other cultivators, winnowers, corn-shellers and baggers, drills, 
kerosene and petrol engines, and other implements employed in agriculture. The stri pper 
harvester, which combines the stripper with a mechanism for winnowing and bagging 
grain, is an Australian invention, and is universally employed in agriculture. 
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(ii) Details for States, 1926-27. The following table gives particulars of the agri 
cultural implement works in each State for the year 1926-27 :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1926-27. 


| j ; - 

Items lwos.W.| Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.|Tas.| Australia. 
: | | j | i 
al 73! 155 
ber of factories At Bi! 30 73) 4 42 Gli ce 

Wuntber of employees ys a 735) 3,820 248 1,501 332) .- cere 
Actual horse-power of enginesemployed , 408) 3,911) 103) 1,262 = ae oe 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 196,021 318,500 32,402, 160,061 60,8: ++ | 767, = 

Approx. valueofplantand machinery £ | 62,177, 357,325) 26,027, 199,601 41,691 «= | 686,8 
7 Totalamount of wages paid during year£ | 165,942) 912,325, 50,894) 293,753 78,811} .. | + DeLee 
Value of fuel used a £4 5,708, 51,620) 3,300! 18,093) 3,930) -. | 82,651 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 195,552) 911,398' 80,805) 334,617 52,120 -. | 1,574,492 
Total value of output be £ | 458,606 2,228,570) 167,884 777,065) 187,324 os | 3,819,449 
Yalueadded in processof manufacture £ | 257,346 1,265,552, 83,779} 424,355) 131,274) .. 2,162,306 


(iii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The Agricultural Implement 
industry declined considerably during the war years, but great progress has been made 
since 1922-23 and considerable increases have occurred in all the items enumerated in the 
following table. Details for the past five years are as follows :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items, | 1922-28. | 1923-24. | 1924-95. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
| } 
: nae | 
Number of factories .. vs wi 154 | 160 153) 148 155 
Number of employees .. ate 4,674 © 5,584 5,535 5,691 6,636 
Actual horse-power of engines used 3,619 3,807 - 4,349 5,344 6,002 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx, value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid ais 
Value of fuel used ine a 
Value of raw material worked up 
Value of final output .. 53 
Value added in process of manufacture 


4 590,066 625,767, 695,214 | 767,817 
508,921 595,151 559,413, 622,165 686,821 
941,778 | 1,126,002 1,181,572) 1,270,555 | 1,501,725 
63,096 70,680 | 71,137 82,651 

1,190,905 | 1,442,679 1,569,456/ 1,385,089 | 1,574,492 
2,685,342 | 3,132,305 3,283,008, 3,228,502 | 3,819,449 
1,439,891 | 1,626,530 1,642,872! 1,772,276 | 2,162,306 


a 
Lad 
on 
ra 
a 


’ 
” 
2 


7. Engineering Works. Formerly it was impossible to record separate details for 
the engineering industry owing to the limited classification adopted by some of the States, 
but in 1926-27 an effort was made to obtain these particulars, and with one or two 


duplications of minor importance the following figures are representative of the engineering 
industry :— 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 1926-27. 


> 
| 


— a 
Items, N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land, | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 
panivs 4 . ms ss a | be dxth wt 
Number of factories 300 315) 40) 53) cor (qed 785 
Number of employees... | 7,805) 6,333) 1,908 1,553 740) 362 18,701 
. Actual horse-power of en- 
gines employed os 8,012 7,451 1,911 1,476 1,148 445 20,443 
Approximate value of land 
and buildings £ | 1,471,506) 1,035,185) 182,362) 126,621) 137,998 40,580} 2,994,252 
Approximate value of plant | 
and machinery & 1,261,998) 1,034,880) 230,279) 161,022) 135,516, 46,945) 2,870,640 
Total amount of wages paid rae 
during year .. £& | -1,744,844) 1,454,551) 484,862) 330,416] 154,241) 78,177) 4,196,591 
Value of fuel used & 80,387 82,694 27,971 23,409) 14,503 6,062 235,026 
Value of raw material | 
chet e Be be ‘ : peo Peed Hons phpein 125,800, 47,399) 4,772,167 
valu utpu 4,945 948,285 76,70 812,1 B é 
Value atided in procemt at 5 . 76,700) 2,128} 384,458} 152,502) 11,219,753 
manufacture .. £ 2,642,867) 2,160,236) 641,297) 424,964! 244,155) 99,041) 6,212,560 


a 
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In addition to engineering works which supply ordinary requirements, there is now 
a large number of establishments which engage in the manufacture of special classes of 
machinery andimplements. ‘The manufacture of mining, smelting, and textile machinery 
and apparatus forms an important section of this industry. 


- 


8. Ironworks and Foundries. The extension of the classification noted in the pre- 
ceding sub-section has made possible the separate publication of details for the group 
of industries comprised under the heading of ironworks and foundries. This combination 
consists of ironworks, foundries, iron safes and doors, steel castings, iron bedsteads, sash 
weights, steel window frames and sashes, nut and bolt making, oxy-acetylene welding, 
springs, horse-shoes, screws, lift making, tools, and_brickmakers’ implements. Parti- 
culars for the year 1926-27 are as follows :— 


IRONWORKS AND FOUNDRIES, 1926-27. 


) 
| | | 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
| | } 
Number of factories an 161, 180 15 32 15] © as | 353 
Number of employees ae 8,293) 4,042! 725) 1,287) 346). { 14,693 
Actual horse-power of engines \ | | | 
employed .. % 2 36,037 | 6,541 857| 1,398 393 | 45,226 
Approximate value of land and | 
buildings .. Se £ 1,376,408| 520,895; 58,880) 146,795| 36,203 | 2,139,181 
Approximate value of plant and | 
machinery * £ 8,035,427) 586,450) 109,625) 113,211, 47,146 3,891,859 
Total amount of wages paid | é ! 
during year Pi £{ 2,066,011, 916,762) 127,796) 259,424) 81,023 3,451,016 
Value of fuel used ne £ 417,634 123,005, 13,565! 20,383 5,102 579,689 
Value of raw Material worked | | i 
= pe oo £ 8,533,078) 1,111,426; 175,531) 312,497) 98,566) - | 10,231,098 - 
Total value of output -. | 11,779,843} 2,630,786) 384,175| 666,538) 216,795) .. | 15,678,137 
Vv: ded i ocess of Manu- | | | 
prime is seb pee £| 2,829,131] 1,396,355) 195,079| 333,658| 113,127 | 4,867,350 
‘ | | ee iF. 
9. Railway aud Tramway Workshops.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. The 


railway and tramway workshops which form an important item in Class V. are chiefly 
State-owned institutions. The following table giving details concerning them includes, 
however, private and municipal establishments for manufacturing and repairing rolling- 


stock :— 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORKSHOPS, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land, | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tos. Australia. 
Samy st Bic aaa | RE a eal 
aed 45 21) 13| 20 20 prel ar 28 
aemter ot nee Ps 14,108 7,048 3,430| 3,590) 2,200 880/ 30,716 
“Sel a en 12,931 6,854 3,482| 2,526) 2,796 349 28,938 
AP hulidings = is as 2,524,892| 1,077,830| 307,505| 674,376) 469,073; 9,450) 5,062,626 
lant 

bray eet eo aa 3,383,396] 944,020, 338,616 567,001| 397,554) 91,297) 5,722,784 
Total amount of wages paid | : Aa ehhy aamsta 
Ms 3,623,214) 1,755,202) 920,916| 936,160) 498,150) 81, 7,815,202 
Tateset as aged & | ’111/233| ” 77,855} -20,824| 35,649| 26,847, 6,100) 278,508 
Value of raw material worked eZee hides? 

2 £ | 2,660,068| 2,037,577| 479,213| 509,071] 332,905) 24, 6,043,3 
Total value of output —& | 7,201,413| 4,257,700| 1,205,725] 1,658,948/1,052,852) 123,208) 15,589,846 
ee atl + 4,430,117| 2,142,268] 795,688] 1,114,228] 693,100} 92,560] 9,267,961 
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In addition to the above, a railway workshop is in operation in the Northern 
Territory. The work is confined almost exclusively to repairs to rolling-stock, ete., no 
new goods being manufactured. For the sake of convenience this establishment is not 
included in any of the tables in this chapter. i 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The following table shows the 
development of railway and tramway workshops in Australia since 1922-23 :— 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORKSHOPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. |. 1926-27. 
| 
Number of factories = oy 112 122 123 121 125 
Number of employees aie ie 23,672 25,130 26,345 28,558 30,715 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 16,603 17,830 20,965 26,168 28,938 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 3,429,066 3,887,982 4,174,175) 4,491,396 5,062,626 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 3,299,252 3,867,175 4,204,254| 5,076,776 5,722,784 
Total amount of wages paid.. £ 5,591,520 5,799,183 6,140,676| 7,192,869 7,815,202 
Value of fuel used .. ab 155,795 159,651 175,760 250,632 278,508 
Value of raw material worked up 4,459,599 4,596,829 4,919,728] 6,008,231 6,043,377 
Value of final output fo 10,603,049 | 11,652,306 | 12,384,177) 14,885,994 | 15,589,846 
Value added in process of manufacture 5,987,655 6,895,826 7,288,689| 8,627,131 9,267,961 


th th thth 


The growth of the railway and tramway systems, conjointly with heavy increases in 
passenger and goods traffic throughout Australia, has resulted in corresponding activity 
in workshops engaged in the manufacture or repair of rolling-stock, ete. During the 
past four years the number of employees has increased by more than 7,000, and the output 
has grown from £10,603,049 to £15,589,846. 


10. Metal Extraction and Ore Reduction Works.—The following table gives particulars 
of metal extraction and ore reduction works. The classification of these works is not 
uniform in the several States, and the combination of industries is, therefore, somewhat 
unsatisfactory. The returns do not include particulars of plants used on mines. 


METAL EXTRACTION AND ORE REDUCTION WORKS, 1926-27. 


Items, N.S.W. Vic. /Q’land. |S, Aust.) W.A.| Tas. | Australia. 
(4) 
Number of factories Se a 19 ¢ Sie 3 38 
Number of employees a sie 3,246 49 356) 1,487 S Livy 6,205 
Actual horse-power of enginesemployed 27,640 104) 3,573 b lat ake 70,797 
Approx. value of land and buildings &£ 614,731} 14,125) 68,234 b E 6 je 1,192,317 
Approx. value of plantand machinery £ | 2,876,458 9,395) 207,420 b 3 iis 5,068,210 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ | 1,008,437) 12,365) 71,244 b e b |e 1,873,991 
Value of fuel used are £ | 1,746,814 2,055) 15,964] bd z b |e 2,407,566 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 6,513,010} 117,751) 111,825 b : b 12,257,107 
Total value of output ate £ |11,379,429} 152,935] 177,475 b ‘ b 19,329,412 
Value added in processof manufacture £ | 8,119,605) 338,129] 49,686 b : Oo Pe 4,664,739 


(a) In Western Australia all the plants are worked on the mines, and are therefore not incl 
(b) Information not available for publication. (c) Including South Australia and Pastoatic, > pa 
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11. Bacon- Scutingl Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. The following 


table gives particulars of factories engaged in bacon- -curing in each State during the 
past year :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land, |S, Aust. |W. Aust Tas, | Aus 

Number of factories .. a 25 21 8 9 i 6 76 
Number of employees. . 350 560 544 183 56 37 1,780 
Actual horse-power of engines 

employed .. 847 1,821 1,239 386 196 102 4,591 
Approximate value of land and 

buildings .. 170,773 194,085 184,455 34,498 27,877 | 10,718 | 622,406 
Approximate value of plant and 

machinery 76,566 | 125,030 | 121,063 | 33,628 | 11,658 6,594 | 874,539 
Total amount of salaries and 

wages paid a. £} 100,264 141,623 | 129,152 45,966 12,872 6,194 | 436,071 
Value of fuel used >. £ 16,422 20,552 19,648 4,604 3,022 1,766 66,014 
Value of raw material worked up£ |1,071,879 |1,068,144 | 862,187 | 296,557 | 140,839 | 59,674 13,499 280 
Total value of output £ |1,361,269 |1,425,509 1,224,640 | 381,661 | 185,371 | 75,865 | 4,654,315 
Value added in process of manu- 

facture ss ce £ | 272,968 336,813 | 342,805 | 80,500 41,510 | 14,425 |1,089,021 


(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The following table shows the number of 
pigs killed and the quantity and value of the prodioxion of bacon-curing factories in 
each State for the year 1926-27 :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES.—PIGS KILLED, AND PRODUCTION, 1926-27. 


Q’land, | 8. Aust, | W. Aust. |Tasmania,| A™S- 


Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria. tralia. 


Pies K1Luep. 


Number.. a 2 259,007 220,301 204,500 59,010 (ay22,182| 18,839 783,859 
PRODUCTS. 
| 
Fe b. |23, 275, 890'19,739,524'17,971,692) 4,608,542] 2,514,531| 1,271,810|69,381,989 
ine nae on es - 672, 1992) 783 vat '7677376| 199,166] 103/518} ° 75,000] 2,601,466 


VALUE. 


ie 1,203,387] 1,170,378 767,498 | 292,533; 156,743 66,793) 3,657,332 
os ¢ 23,023 29,043 27,549 7,315 4,082 3,299 94,261 
£ 


Bacon and ham 
ace products on * 114,027} 226,088) 430,264 81,813 fe ene 5,778 870,291 


(a) In Western Australia, a portion of the bacon and ham treated in factories is imported and 
subsequently smoked in that State, 


Bacon and ham and other pig products are dealt with more fully in Chapter XVIII. 
Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 
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12. Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 
1926-27. The subjoined table gives particulars of butter, cheese and condensed milk 
factories in each State during the year 1926-27 :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


{ 


| 
Items. : | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | Wiale: pee 1 Stra 
| | H { | | 

: aaa | a 
Number of factories .. oe 167 182! 125) 58) 11) 36} 579 
Number of employees. - : 1,371 2,320) 1,168) 324) 86) 150) 5,419 
Actual horse-power of engines | = ; cel 

employed -.. 6,819 6,456 5,137 1,047) 319 370 ) 20,148 
Approximate value of land and / se | , 

buildings .. & 742,589| 915,035) 344,462) 207, 657 46, 287) 41,626| 2,297,656 
Approximate value of plant os | -| 

machinery 810,410) 1,054,245) 583,685) 124, 433 | 39,244) 37,027} 2,649,044 
Total amount of wages ‘paid Fr 360,448] 543,549' 233,006) 64, 880! 17,086) 23,844} 1,242,813 
Value of fuel used oe £& 101,127) 143,344) 46,344| 14,120 3,072; 6,997 315,004 
Value of raw material worked 

up we roy £ | 6,508,343) 6,623, 158) 3,485,536} 784,695 | 244,479) 261, 115) 17,907,326 
Total value of output £ | 7,799,040) 7, 813 409} 4, 551, 867} 948,503) 279, 463 | 344, 828 | 21,737,110 
Value added in process of manu- | 

facture rs = £& | 1,189,570, 1,046,907) 1,019,987 | 149,688, s1,912| 76,716) 3,514,780 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The following table shows the 
progress of the factories in this industry during the past five years :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items, | 1922-23. 1923-24. | 1924-25. _ 1925-26. . 1926-27. 
| = | : i, 
Number of factories .. ha Leal 578 | 583 600 | 585 579 
Number ofemployées  .. oa - 6,141 | 6,233 5,826 | 5,490 5,419 
Actual horse-power of engines used Me) 13,149 | 14, 836 15,934 17,989 20,148 
| 


Approx, value of land and buildings 
Approx, value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid oe 
Value of fuel used 

Value of raw material worked up.. 
Value of final output .. 

Value added in process of manufacture 


1,490,729 
2/184°761 | 2155,682 | 2,385,027 | 2,522;367 | 2,649,044 
1,091,218 | 1,112, "425 | 1,287,689 | 1,244,470 | 1,242,813 

244,144 | 249, "ass | 311,685 | 314,186 | $15,004 
17,464,258 |16,542,862 |19,080,739 |19,248,172 |17,907,326 
20,746,782 |19, 38. 119 |22,726,214 |22,971,416 |21,787,110 
3,038,380 | 2,783,269 | 3,383790 | 3,409,058 | 3,514,780 


th th ih th tt th 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The following table shows the quantity 
and value of butter, cheese, and condensed milk produced, and the quantity of milk 
used in butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each State during the past 
year :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—PRODUCTION, 1926-27. 


Particulars, N.S.W. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tasman ak 
Mitx Usxp (,000 omrrrsp). 
Butter factories ~. Bale. 200,970 174,398 | 103,996 19,462 642 9,98: | 
Cheese a3 5,206 5,441 | 9,798 3,627 * + See ave 
Condensed * milk factories ey (a) 10,816 | (a) a 3 35 (b) 14,972 


(a) Information not available for publication. 
(0) Including New South Wales and Queensland. 
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BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—PRODUCTION, 
1926-27—continued. 


| | Ee SSeS | 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | 5. Aust. | W. Aust. \Tasmania, ann 


Propucts (,000 om1rrED). 


| | i" | aah a ; 

Butter .. a Ib. | 91,727 | 78,109 | 49,055 | 9,858 | 2,464 4,269 | 235,482 
Cheese .. ive Spa he 085e) 85,482 9,248 | 3,709 re 740 24,259 
Songeosed and concentrated | | | | | 

mi * - Ib. |* (a) 38,646 | (a) a Pam ..° |(b) 46,716 
Powdered milk .. 5p et 2,025 | SD ie Re Belek Sects | Sz we | 8 See i 127465 

Vawue (,000 omitrED). 

Butter .. ae | 7,092 | 5,988 | 8,986 | 786 | 192 316 | 18,310 
Cheese .. An £ 222, | 247 | 404 138 | aa 29 | 1,040 
Condensed and concentrated | 

milk .. o £ (a) 1,012 (a) ae SP (on ike 
Powdered Milk .. £ | 185 | PD wa by ttgone, habeas 3 ees renee Cir 


(a) Information not available for publication. 
(6) Including New South Wales and Queensland. 


The butter, cheese, and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in the 
Chapter entitled Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products, 


13. Meat and Fish Preserving Works.—These industries are now of considerable 
importance ‘in Australia. Large freezing works have been installed at many ports 
throughout the continent for the purpose of freezing produce chiefly for export, while 
insulated space for the carriage of frozen produce is provided by a number of steamship 
companies trading between Australia and other parts of the world. . 


MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING WORKS, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia, 


| 
E Bese: 2 fm =e |= = aoe ve 
Number of factories .. re 3 14 13 1 5 3 39 
Number,of employees. . 251 739 3,029 8 279 24 4,330 


Actual forse-power of engines 
employed .. 


ae Ay 15,431 
Approximate -value of land and 


(a) | 4,812 9,857 (a) 632 | (a) 
| 
| 


b 

buildings .. ae ~3 (a) 690,020 |1,461,623 (a) 307,979 (a) |b 2,506,071 
oximate value of plant and 

ey Bs £ (a) | 401,310 | 921,783 (a) 402,926 (a) |b 1,755,136 
t of wages paid dur- 

ie sees s io - £ (a) 187,632 | 425,739 (3 76;157 (a) |b 758,065 

Value of fuel used Ac £ | a) | 23,389 71,467 a) 8,383 (a) |b 118,679 

Value of raw material worked up£ a) 1,686,328 |1,501,628 (a) 136,487 (a) ‘ Seer 

h 4,695,015 


i of manu- , 
Ma nm i nisl £ (a) 358,616 | 395,661 (a) 146,061 (a) |b 998,218 


| 

Total value of output £ a) '3'068,338 1,968,756 (a) 290,931 (a) 
| 
| 


(a) Not available for publication, P ; 
(b) Including New South Wales, South Australia and Tasmania. 


Full particulars regarding quantities and values of beef, mutton, and lamb preserved 
by cold process, exported from Australia during a series of years, will be found in 


Chapter XVI. 


14. Biscuit Factories. —The following table gives particulars regarding establishments 
at which the manufacture of biscuits, cakes, etc., was carried on in each State during 


the year 1926-27 :— 
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BISCUIT, ETC., FACTORIES, 1926-27. 
; 
Items, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
| | (a) 
| | 

Number of factories .. zs 72 9 27 17 22 2 # 147 
Number of employees St 2,871 1,329 739 454 | 379 ae 5,772 
Actual horse-power of engines i 

employed . id Ac ite 1,353 755 367 348 204 | he 3,027 
Approximate value of land and | pt 

pling a cw £ 577,622 | 134,560 | 124,100 | 97,168 | 52,028 a | 985,478 
Approximate value of plant and | a 

ee aune ry abd £ 222,237 | 187,665 | 81,469 | 76,291 33,955 601,617 
Total amount of wages paid dur- | | 

ing year .. : ae £ 483,027 |. 207,977 | 145,374 | 73,297 | 51,212 960,887 
Value of fuel used... £ 55,147 23,051 9,590 8,231 6,961 102,980 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 1,540,832 | 732,974 | 276,589 | 256,070 | 182,151 2,988,616 
Total value of output £ | 2,645,767 |1,220,747 | 621,257 | 400,062 | 287,101 5,174,934 
Value added in process of manu- 

facture .. P ea £ | 1,049,788 | 464,722 | 335,078 | 135,761 | 97,989 | ‘Seca 


(a) Included with confectionery. 


15. Jam and Fruit Preserving, Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar Factories.—{i) Details 
for each State, 1926-27. The subjoined table gives particulars of factories at which 
these industries were carried on in each State during the year 1926-27. 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. |Australia 
Number of factories .. Goal 45 58 13 xe 10 21 164 
Number of employees = 1,799 2,604 373 560 54 729 6,119 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. mt re 857 1,860 225 275 67 1,244 4,528 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. we 2 343,491 | 442,175 | 46,823 | 112,224 | 14,065 | 126,057 |1,084,836 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery <5 £ 154,894 | 327,505 | 32,494 | 68,607 7,152 | 44,119 | 634,771 
’ Total amount of wages paid dur- 
ing year .. ag £ 221,774 | 497,011 | 49,565 | 89,239 5,527 | 111,108 | 974,224 
Value of fuel used AW £ 17,752 35,580 3,148 7,479 365 | 14,987 79,311 
Value of raw materia] worked up £ 911,920 |1,502,429 | 228,192 | 326,039 | 65,565 | 477,243 |3,511,388 
Total value of output £ | 1,457,957 |2,427,373 | 337,283 | 514,215 | 75,737 | 667,500 [5,480,065 
Value added.in process of manu- 
facture .. << & 528,285 | 889,364 | 105,943) 180,697 9,807 | 175,270 1,889,366 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. 
and fruit preserving, etc., establishments in Australia for the last five years :— 


The following table refers to jam 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 5 

Items, 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Number of factories a Xe Mn 170 175 164 165 164 
Number of employees. . . a ee 5,983 6,600 6,278 6,189 6,119 
Actual horse-power of engines employed .. 3,698 8,941 3,989 4,520 4,528 
Approx, value of land and buildings £ 895,513 981,354 937,288] 1,038,819 | 1,084,835 
Approx, value of plant and machinery £ 606,716 699,857 616,675} 615,452 634,771 
Total amount of wages paid we £ 781,429 885,104 881,317) 902,859 974,224 
Value of fuel used a% is £ 66,718 63,406 69,152 70,549 79,311 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 2,704,856 | 2,939,187 | 8,127,593) 3,135,578 | 3,511,388 
Tota] value of output .. ni £ | 4,549,216 | 4,722,383 | 4,995,671| 5,002,487 | 5,480,065 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,788,142 | 1,719,790 1,798,926| 1,796,365 | 1,889,366 


The progress of the jam-making industry was very marked during the war years 
when considerable quantities were exported overseas for the supply of army requirements . 
With the loss of this trade on the termination of the war, production declined considerably 
but a noticeable improvement was recorded in 1926-27, when 85,687,291 lb. were nana. 
factured, compared with 67,388,784 lb. during the previous year. The output of preserved 
fruit has grown to considerable proportions, and during 1926-27, 57,583,021 Ibs. were 
processed, while the production of pickles and sauces is increasing. 
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(iii) Production. The following table shows the quantity and value of jams, pickles, 
and sauces manufactured in each State during 1926-27 :— 


JAMS, PRESERVED FRUIT, PICKLES AND SAUCES.—OUTPUT, 1926-27. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania. pone 
Quantity (,000 omITTED). 
Jams 1b. 22,611 | 33,692) 5,570 8,823 | (a) 14,991 85,687 
Pulp ‘J 3,561 | 12,367 374 4,616 (a) 11,254 32,172 
Fruit, preserved a 8,240 | 37,610 6,244 2,627 | (a) 2,862 67,583 
Pickles a pints |. 2,386 | 2,615 | es ofl} 760 | = (b) (b) | (ce). 5.994 
Sauces 4 i C2681) F788 943 5,145 (b) (b) (c) 19,925 
VALUE. 
Jams £ | 652,872 | 907,249 | 148,467 | 214,783 (a) 405,467 | 2,328,838 
Pulp £| 28/638 | 82,702 3,070 22,514 (a) 146,167 283,091 
Fruit, preserved £ | 178,320 | 797,364 | 130,399 57,899 (a) | 76,226 | 1,240,208 
Pickles . £{ 81,499 | 92,350 -. | 80,684 (b) (6) (c) 212,357 
Sauces ees £ | 357,065 259,660 | 22,126 | 166,456 (b) (0) |(e) 812,467 


(a) Particulars not available. (b) Particulars not available for publication. 
(c) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


16. Confectionery Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. The growth of 
this industry will be apparent when it is stated that at the close of 1900 there were in 
New South Wales only 16 establishments, with 706 employees, and in Victoria 16 
establishments, employing 731 persons, the plant and machinery in the former State 


being valued at £2,815, and in the latter at £19,070. 


Returns for 1926-27 are given 


hereunder :— 
CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES, 1926-27. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, | Australia. 
. (a) 
Number of factories .. as 98 134 10 22 12 10 286 
Number of employees .. 3,172 3,912 673 442 302 647 9,048 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed . 3,589 7,834 493 554 262 1,434 14,166 
Approximate value of ‘land and 
buildings .. £ | 977,248 | 635,990 | 66,318 | 82,146 | 63,799 | 258,733 | 2,084,233 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery .. £ |1,008,137 | 982,030 | 44,965 | 89,124 | 66,226 | 121,031 2,811,513 
Total amount of wages pald during 
year £ | 503,607 651,619 | 67,816 | 57,667 | 46,285 | 99,785 | 1,426,779 
Value of fuel used £ 54,199 78,223 4,906 7,914 4,710 | 15,229 165,181 
Value of raw material worked up £ /1,559,435 |1,736,120 | 97,374 | 177,203 | 137,413 | 210,545 | 3,918,090 
Total value of output . £ (2, 917,925 3,002,436 | 297,282 | 294,972 | 208,472 | 376,824 7,097,911 
Value added in process ‘of manu- 
facture ~ ws £ |1,304,291 |1,188,093 | 195,002 | 109,855 | 66,349 151,050 | 3,014,640 


(a) Including Biscuits. 
(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. ‘The growth of the confectionery 


industry during the past four years is exhibited in the following table :— 


CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 


1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23, | 1923-24, 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27, 
2 a ree se (a) mG) AONE: 
Number of factories ar a ae 258 258 276 267 286 
Number of employees .. ate 7,945 8,724 8,818 8,849 9,048 
Actual horse-power of engines employed ne 6,434 11,668 12,726 18,047 14,166 
Approx. value of Jand and buildings £ | 1,593,346 | 1,773,340 2,021,439] 2,014,563 | 2,084,233 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 1,746,738 | 1,961,422 2,104,208} 2,199,860 | 2,311,513 | 
Total amount of wages paid ee year £ | 1,159,980 | 1,262,099 1,349,717) 1,391,114 | 1,426,779 
Value of fuel used = 114,947 126,547 155,050) 166,846 165,181 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 3,336,349 | 3,318,428 3,619,005) 3,884,045 | 3,918,090 
Total value of output .. £ | 5,941,691 | 6,162,631 6,623,828) 6,993,566 | 7,097,911 
Value added in process of. manufacture £ | 2,490,396 | 2,717,656 2,849,773] 2,942,675 | 3,014,640 


(a) Including Biscuits in Tasmania. 
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The confectionery industry has expanded considerably during recent years, largely 
as a result of the stimulus afforded by the embargo placed on the importation of luxuries 
during the period of the war. The establishments engaged therein found employment 
for 9,048 persons in 1926-27, and the value of-the output amounted to £7,097,911, or 
more than 19 per cent. greater than the value of the production in 1922-23. The 
Australian market has been captured, and an export trade is being developed. 
Several large British manufacturers of confectionery have established branch works in 
Australia. 


17. Flour Mills.—(i) Details for States, 1926-27. The following table shows the 
position of the flour-milling industry in each State in 1926-27 :-— 


- FLOUR MILLS, 1926-27. 


| 
| 


| 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 

a: a | @ | 

| = ie —— = : | 

: 
Number of factories de 57 44 10 | 37 | 17 | 10 | 175- 
Nuzaber of employees ine 1,224 | 1,094 274 537 | 426 115 3,670 

Actual horse-power of engines ) ; . 
employed OG ats 7,231 | 6,073 | 1,301 | 3,104 | 2,802 | 525 21,036 

Approximate value of land and : | / 
buildings ahs £1} 755,694 | 443,080 | 127,170 | 190,952 | 196,987 | 60,350 | 1,774,233 

Approximate value of plant - | 

and machinery .. £ | 924,531 | 603,095 | 150,772 | 297,072 | 191,764 | 54,877 | 2,221,611 

Total amount of wages paid i | | hal | 
during year ore £ | 818,610 | 255,058 | 638,468 115,609 | 85,844) 26,575 | 865,164 
Value-of fuel used .. £ 74,862 | 50,068 10,225 | 31,755 | 20,299 3,799 191,008 

Value of raw material worked | . | / 
up ahs on £ |6,122,755 |5,037,318 | 856,395 |1,915,617 |1,770,521 | 372,136 16,074,742 
Total value of output £ |7,098,456 |5,789,618 (1,044,861 |2,201,740 2,026,823 | 436,496 18,597,994 

Value added in process of manu- | } 
facture .. ro € | 900;839 | 702,232 178,241 | 254,388 | 236,003 | 60,561 | 2,332,244 


_ (a) The manufacture of cornflour, oatmeal, etc., was also carried on in some of these establishments. 


(ii) Production of Flour and By-products, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The production of 
flour by the mills in tach State for the years 1922-23 to 1926-27 was as follows -— 


FLOUR MILLS.—PRODUCTION OF FLOUR, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 
/ Tice ‘| 


. | 
‘Year (6). NiS.W. | Victoria. Qland. | S. Aust. | W, Aust. | Tasmania,| Australia. 


| 


Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a ons . 
1922-23 oe | 354,704 | 352,002 51,476 | 109,761 | 94,316 33,990 980.479 
1923-24 -. | 409,645 | 382,204 54,244 | 113,436 | 107,990 | 25,337 1,092,856 
1924-25 on 395,409 | 359,597 62,592 | 117,042 | 122,192 | 21,866 1,068,698 
1925-26 ...| 434,407 | 336,704 61,587 | 138,127 | 190,369 24,774 | 1,185,968 
1926-27 6 431,532 | 360,051 52,959 | 140,426 | 133,919 | 22,861 1,141,748 


(a) Tons of 2,000 Ib, (b) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


The total production of flour in Australia for the last year, viz., 1,141,748 tons, - 


was valued at £14,749,474. In addition, 464,375 tons of bran and pollard, valued at 
£3,562,612, were made, The total quantity of wheat ground was 54,168,722 bushels. 


18. Sugar Mills.—(i) Details for 1925-27, The following table shows the position 
of the cane-crushing branch of the sugar-making industry in Queensland and New South 
Wales in 1926-27. Sugar-cane is not grown in the other States. Details regarding 


the area, yield, etc., of sugar-cane will be found i i 
acante g und in Chapter XVII, Agricultwrat 


a 
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SUGAR MILLS, 1926-27. 

Items. N.S.W Queensland. | Australia, 
Number.of factories ant 3 36 39 
Number of employees .. ag Be RS 447 6,502 6,949 
Actual horse-power of engines employed oe 2,097 26,995 29,092 
Approximate value of land and buildings ic 132,865 921,168 | 1,054,033 
Appreximate value of plant and machinery £ 529,116 | 5,922,475 | 6,451,591 
Total amount of wages paid during year ... £ 109,831 | 1,364,540 | 1,474,371 
Value of fuel used ae ae “f 15,415 209,287 224,702 
Value of raw material worked up £ 414,490 |. 7,163,294 | 7,577,784 
Total value of output .. : “3 671,004 | 9,605,044 |10,276,048 
Value added in course of manufacture 5 241,099 | 2,232,463 | 2,473,562 


The products of the sugar mill are raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent 


to the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. 


Part of the molasses 


produced is used for distillation, part is prepared for human consumption, part is 
turned into food-cake for cattle, and part is used for manuring land, but a considerable 
quantity is allowed to run to waste, 


(ii) Progress of Industry. 


progress of this industry in New South Wales since 1922-23 :— 


(a) New South Wales. The following table shows the 


SUGAR MILLS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


| 
Items. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
{ 

. Number of factories 3 | 3 3 3 3 
Number of employees 446 | 445 445 487 | 447 
Cane crushed tons 147,992 132,084 228,978 297,335, 230,254 
Sugar produced .. tons | 18,580 | 16,829 26,682 32,385 26,604 
Molasses produced gals. | 816,720 | 762,650 | 1,313,400 | 1,820,000 | 1,371,700 


The number of New South Wales mills has been reduced to three during recent 


years owing chiefly to the tendency towards concentration of cane-crushing in mills 
fitted with modern machinery, and the consequent closing of the small home mill. 
The stability afforded the sugar industry hy Government assistance refetred to in the 
chapter dealing with agriculture has been responsible for considerable progress in the 
cultivation of sugar cane, and consequently increased activity has occurred in the sugar 


mills of New South Wales and Queensland during the last three years. 


(b) Queensland. Details for Queensland from 1911 onwards are given hereunder. 
‘SUGAR MILLS.—QUEENSLAND, 1911 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1911. 19238. 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27. 

f factories =f 49 37 37 40 39 

etre: of eietoveed Ae 4,295 5,555 | . 6,250 7,322 6,949 

Cane crushed tons | 1,534,451 | 2,045,808 | 3,175,377 | 3,653,860 | 2,930,860 

Sugar produced tons 173,296 269,175 400,645 479,023 457,914 

Molasses— ae 4 

® istillers an 

ag aT at gals. | 2,393,669 2,657,252 | 5,367,352 | 3,749,788 | 3,301,557 

Used as fodder. . gals. 789,564 | 2,448,595 | 2,236,788 | 2,176,649 | 2,828,118 

Used as manure als. 223,000 209,600 196,080 | 1,287,400 89,600 
burnt (@ 

Ee aati fe one 1,847,333 | 4,883,071 | 5,921,246 9,360,367 | 7,295,155 

In Stock. gals. | 1,197,626 866,460 | 1,398,837 | 1,590,212 | 1,172,003 

Total Molasses (@) gals. | 6,451,192 11,064,978 |15,120,303 18,164,416 14,686,433 


(a) Quantity recorded ; no record is kept of large quantities run to waste. 
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19. Sugar Refineries. —The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 


antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
upon being originally brought chiefly from Mauritius and the East. In 1926-27 there 
were two sugar refineries in each of the States of Victoria and Queensland, and one 
in each of the States of New South Wales and South Australia. The quantity ofraw ugar 
operated upon amounted to 331,463 tons for a yield of 320,842 tons of refined sugar, 
valued at £11,280,265. 


20. Breweries.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. The following table gives 
particulars concerning breweries in each State :— 


BREWERIES, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. | Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. ee Tas. | Australia. 
(a). 
Number of breweries .. ae 10 10 10 6 10 2 48 
Number of employees .. An 1,250 1,156 564 371 420 83 3,844 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. his <3 3,515 5,123 1,858 1,097 1,265 285 13,143 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. os £ | 815,030 | 621,980 | 293,888 187,467 | 232,914 | 54,500 | 2,205,779 
Approximate value of plant and 1 
Machinery .. we £ |1,079,896 | 810,900 | 314,727 | 187,540 | 234,176 | 83,080 | 2,710,319 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year ate £ | 374,296 | 876,419 | 150,713 | 115,800 | 133,507 | 22,351 | 1,173,086 
Value of fuel used ale & 94,996 66,509 | 32,173 | 27,549 | 21,110 6,443 248,780 
Value of raw material worked up £ |1,221,142 |1,165,535 | 206,546 | 337,741 | 330,741 | 58,736 | 3,315,441 
Total value of output .. £ |3,009,909 |2,605,704 | 710,223 | 772,696 | 706,023 | 137,423 | 7,941,978 
Value added in process of 
manufacture ae £ |1,693,771 |1,373,660 | 471,504 407,406 | 354,172 77,244 | 4,877,757 


(a) Includes malting. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The following table shows the 
progress of this industry during the past four years :-— 


BREWERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23. | 1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Number of breweries ste ik ee 61 57 56 52 48 
Number of employees = ne os 8,774 3,854 3,965 3,812 3,844 
‘Actual horse-power of engines used * 11,492 | 12.761 13,403] 135246 13,143 
Approx, value of land and buildings £ | 1,710,321 | 1,778,442 | 1,996,644! 2,141,886 | 2,905,779 
Approx, value of plant and machinery £ | 2,140,654 | 2,247,811 | 2,506,284 2,595,955 2:710,319 
Total amount of wages paid me £ | 1,027,689 | 1,063,250 | 1,093,323] 1,194,424 | 1,173,086 
Value of fuel used as o-* : £ 194,324 197,596 241,918} 283,300 248,780 
Value of raw material worked up .. £ | 2,913,409 | 2,787,891 | 8,019,592) 3,577,212 | 8,815,441 
Value of final output Re = £ | 6,872,682 | 6,887,462 | 7,117,029] 7,842,189 7,941,978 
Value-added in process of manufacture £ | 3,764,949 | 3,901,975 | 3,855,519) 3,981,668 4,377,757 

| 


The main feature in the history of the brewing industry, which was established at 
an early date in Australia, has been the change from the small local brewery in every 
township of moderate size to the large centralized city brewery. This, however, has 
not been so much in evidence during the period embraced in the above table, the 
reduction of the number of establishments during recent years being mainly due to 
several large amalgamations. The total value of output of breweries in Australia 
increased from £6,872,682 in 1922-23 to £7,941,978 in 1926-27, and the quantity of 
ale and stout brewed rose from 66,491,395 to 73,667,050 gallons during the same 
period. The consumption of ale and stout per head of the population remains fairly 
constant in Australia, and for the year 1926-27 averaged nearly 114 gallons, 
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(iti) Materials Used and Production. The table below shows the quantity of raw 
material used and the quantity and value of ale and stout brewed in each State during 
the year 1926-27. 


BREWERIES.—MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1926-27. 


Particulars, N.S.W, Victoria. Q’land. 8, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | Australia, 


Raw Marerrat Usep. 


Malt .. bushels 929,292 814,298 215,818 207,005 173,028 37,770 | 2,377,211 
Hops”. 1b. 897,046 831,317 203,826 226,187 191,829 61,477 | 2,411,682 
Sugar .. cwt. 106,743 121,666 25,849 28,943 28,015 4,307 315,523 


Raw Martertat USED PER 1,000 GaLttons or ALE anD Strout PRopUCcED. 


Malt .. bushels| 33-95 30-75 | 32-33 | 31-62 | 30-81 | 38-85 | 932-27 
Hope, Ib.| 32-77 31-39 30:53 | 34-55 34:16 | 63:23 | 32-74 
Sugar .. ew. 3-90 4-59 | 3°87 | 4°42 4:99 4:43 4-28 


ALE AND Stout BREWED. 


27,372,445 
2,964,969 


26,483,760 
2,605,704 


6,675,966 
710,223 


6,547,460 
767,154 


5,615,201 
679,904 


972,218 | 73,667,050 
137,307 | 7,865,261 


Quantity gallons 
Value(a) £ 


(a) Exclusive of excise duty, 


21. Distilleries—Distilleries are located in all the States with the exception of 
Western Australia and Tasmania. Complete details, however, are not obtainable, as the 
particulars for New South Wales factories are not availakle. ‘he materials used in all 
distilleries during 1926-27 comprised 833,645 cwt. of molasses, 212,(22 bushels of malt, 
and 11,016,665 gallons of wine, while the output of distilled spirit amounted to 6,475,922 
proof gallons. 


22. Tobacco, etc., Factories—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. During the year 
1926-27 there were twenty-four establishments in which the manufacture of tobacco 
cigars, and cigarettes was carried on. There were no factories engaged in this industry 
in Queensland or Tasmania. 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. Victoria, 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Australia, 
Number of factories as oa AC 9 12 1 2 | ‘Hate 24 
Number of employees .. & a 2,464) 1,701 24 97 | 491 4,286 
Actual horse-power and engines employed 997 615 ne 83 | FF" 1,645 
Approx. value of land and buildings g 410,698 251,450 (a) (a) b 675,689 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 335,782 168,090 (a) a) b 612,441 
Tota] amount of wages paid during year £ 449,816 347,636 (a) it) b 812,300 
Value of fuel used ae ee £ 12,972 8,422 (a) a) ©8610 22,032 
Value of raw material worked up.. £ | 3,854,552 | 1,147,448 (a) (a) b 4,523,086 
Total value of output... a2 £ | 4,817,651 | 1,921,004 (a) (a) b 6,800,026 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,450,127 765,134 (a) (a) b 2,254,908 

(a) Not available for publication, (6) Including South Australia and Western Australia. 


RE (ii) Development in Australia, This industry was among the first to be established 
in Australia. In 1861 New South Wales had eleven factories, producing 177,744 lb. 
of manufactured tobacco; in the same year there was one factory in Victoria, but 
the quantity of tobacco manufactured is not available. The Australian market has 
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for many years been largely supplied with local manufactures. The imports into 
Australia during 1926-27 comprised—manufactured tobacco 1,273,873 lb., cigars 121,779 
Ib., and cigarettes 744,571 lb., while the quantities manufactured in Australian factories 
were respectively 15,008,232 Ib., 409,623 Ib., and 5,309,319 lb. The following tables 
show the development of the tobacco manufacturing industry in Australia during recent 
years :— 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23. | 1923-24. 1924-25. |, 1925-26 | 1926-27 
Number of factories e, 29 | 28 | 27 26 | 24 
Number of employees me me 4,319 | 4,312 4,421 4,325 | 4,286 
Actual horse-power of engines use an 1,466 1,609 | 1,676 1,713 1,645 
Approx. value of land and buildings 5 493,597 |- 531,273 620,694 | 640,239 675,689 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 427,825 | 478,477 | 497,034 508,100 512,441 
“Total amount of wages paid < £ 734,070 742,697 781,471 800,615 812,300 
Value of fuel used ite on £ 20,612 18,954 | 27,172 28,053 | 22,032 
Value of raw material worked up.. £ | 4,603,218 | 4,500,304 | 4,613,357 | 4,589,301 | 4,523,086 
Value of final output .. Ais £ | 6,690,701 | 6,645,451 | 6,927,087 | 6,892,332 | 6,800,026 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 2,066,871 | 2,126,193 | 2,286,558 | 2,274,978 | 2,254,908 
Lear USED AND PRODUCTION. 
| | | | 
Leaf used a -. 1,000 Ib. 17,104 | 17,104 | 18,07: 18,661 | 18,610 
“Tobacco made .. lire em Sedacesg 14,145 | 14,978 | 15,405 | 15,008 
Cigars a 483 431 470 | 456 | 410 
Cigarettes ” | 4,384 | 4,794 | 5,134 | 5,309 
| | 


4,873 


Although the manufacturing side of the tobacco industry is so firmly established in 
Australia, the production of locally-grown leaf is comparatively small, and manufacturers 
are dependent on imported leaf for the supply of their raw materia]. In this connexion, 
however, see $17, 4, p. 713, Chapter XVII., Agricultural Production. The respective 
-quantities of Australian and imported leaf used during 1926-27 were 1,212,794 and 
17,396,718 lb. 


23. Woollen, and Tweed Mills.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. The manu- 
facture of woollens and tweeds was established in Australia at an early period in 
its history, and was under Government control, the first record in New South Wales 
dating back to 1801, when a few blankets were made by the convicts; the first record 
in Victoria was in 1867. The following table, which gives particulars for 1926-27 
shows that the industry is now well established :— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS, 1926-27. 
oe pom : ; 
Items N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land.| S$, Aust.) W.A.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories 14 27 2 3 1 
Number ofemployees... iG 2,704 6 . - 
ager pce ete of engines em- iy es we - eine seit 
ploye 36 vs 5,222 | 18,995] 714 540 | 300] 1,670 
Approx, value of land and buildings£ | 498,402 |1 ae eee 
aniaes value of plant and ik sibinidielh, ech a AP p2AR 0622 1.808408 
hinery ce we & 959,608 /2, > 4 
“Total amount of wages paid during eH ear ee oe Seid Vier re agh acs 
year At ee £ | 398,769 | 997,217 a mel 
Value of fuel used x | 66170 | 181008 | (ay {a} ‘oF Sia Raa, 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 814,260 |2,361,770 | (a) (a) (a) |294.250'8 3 aes 
Total value of output... £ |1,488,390 |4,581,445 | (a) (a) (a) |541/184|b 68 os 
Valne added in process of manufac- jh Pgh esha 
ture pis on £ | 612,960 |2,067,677 | (a) (a). | (a) | 219,920 5 3,054,089 


(a) Information not available for publication, 
(6) Including Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia. 


= 
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(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The progress of woollen and 
tweed milling in Australia during the last four years is shown in the following table :— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS.—AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23. | 1928-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 


Number of factories ava “be ‘ 40 47 49 50 53 
Number ofemployees .. 6,928 7,532 7,941 8,735 11;068 
Actual horse-power of engines used “> 12,347 15,406 18,426 22,441 
Approx. value of land and buildings 1,131,396 | 1,426,493 | 1,620,318 | 1,659,446 | 1,892,108 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 2,428,183 | 3,043,586 | 3,297,229 | 3,247,602 | .8,779,316 
Total amount of wages paid < 991,801 | 1,043,298 | 1,102,718 | 1,292,596 | 1,607,595 
Value of fuel used 127,578 128,487") 165,724 203,237 251,093 
Value of raw material worked up.. 2,511,204 | 2,824,176 | 8,197,778 | 3,400,316 | 3,681,164 
Total value of output ., 4,712,964 | 4,863,657 | 5,071,124 | 5,758,267 | 6,986,296 
Value added in process of manufacture 2,074,187 | 1,910,994 | 1,707,622 | 2,154,714 | 3,054,039 
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(ili) Quantity and Value of Production. The production consists chiefly of tweed 
cloths, flannels, rugs, blankets and yarn, all of which have acquired a reputation for 
purity and durability. Detailed particulars for the several States are not available 
for publication. The total length of tweed and cloth manufactured in Australia during 
1926-27 was 7,943,840 yards. In New South Wales 2,378,555 yards of tweed and cloth, 
and in Victoria, 4,854,389 yards were manufactured. The production of flannel amounted 
to 9,454,030 yards, while blankets, shawls, and rugs to the number of 1,141,510 were- 
manufactured. The output of yarn reported was 4,359,672 lb., most of which was 
produced in Victoria. 

In addition to the woollen and tweed factories, there were 255 hosiery and knitting 
mills operating throughout Australia during 1926-27. These establishments provided 
employment for 10,020 persons, of whom 8,087 were females, and the value of their output 
amounted to £5,310,228. 

Cotton ginning has been carried on intermittently in the Northern States, and the 
recent development in cotton growing has led to the establishment of modern ginning 
plants at convenient centres in Queensland. In New South Wales during 1923-24 the 
first up-to-date mill for the manufacture of cotton goods was erected. There were seven 
establishments treating cotton in Australia during 1926-27, and these employed 744 
hands, while the value of the output was £558,204. 


24. Boot Factories.—(i) Boot and Shoe Factories, 1926-27. Among the manufac- 
tories of Australia the boot and shoe industry holds an important place in regard to 
employment afforded and extent of output. In certain items the operations of these 
factories have been rather obscured in recent years by the inclusion in the returns of 
a large number of repair establishments, but this difficulty has been avoided by the col- 
lection of separate statistics for each industry, and in the following table the details relate- 
to boot and shoe factories as distinct from those devoted to repairing and bespoke work :- 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | 8. Aust./W. Aust.; ‘Tas, | Australia. 
Nanberot rv ane. ‘ %4 5,469 12,192 1,262 636 431 287 90,217 
a anpibeed Brae hs oo 1,806 | 3,366 296 279 218 70 6,080 
ne sioes eel 4 pe 558,628 | 868,890 | 59,501 | 66,802 | 43,264 | 19,615 | 1,610,790 
Agger welt ae ane | 261,264 | 602,050 | 40,438 | 92,045] 91,749 | 7,602 | 976,048 
a guionnt-starseye rat aor 896,001 |2,009,987 | 103,177 | 94,783 | Sg;444 | 81,948) 9,284,675 
ee ae 2 | ony) ls covers | 2anens | 190118 [117,010 | 50,008 | 4.0n8's1 
Townvakee. liberi wont tpe 2'587,199 |6,105,072 | 494,337 | 254,406 | 204,344 | 94,121 | 9,739,479 


Value added in process: of! a 1,292,942 |2,966,682 | 249,526 | 113,488 | ‘85,201 | 43,271 | 4,751,150 
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(ii) Bool repairing, including bespoke work. The introduction of small power plants 
in repairing shops bas brought this class of establisnment within the meaning of a factory 
for statistical purposes. These shops have spread rapidly throughout the Commonwealth, 
and during 1926-27 the number recorded amounted to 931, in which 1,976 hands were 
employed. The sum of £194,913 was distributed in salaries and wages, and the total 
output value was £846,363. 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The number and value of boots, shoes, and 
slippers made at factories in each State are shown in the following table :— 
BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES.—OUTPUT, 1926-27. 


| 
| 


Particulars. | sw. | Vietoria. | giana. S. Aust. 


{ 
W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 


Quantity (,000 OMITTED). 


| 
Boots and shoes .. pairs 3,970 8,147 | 728 452 
Slippers .. ao re 1,129 2,100 12 | 25 | 366 3,632 
Uppers (a) REIS 41 | 49 2 8 | 1 3 104 
VALUE. 
Boots and shoes. . £ | 2,861,895 | 5,408,922 | 489,338 | 231,042 | 188,195 | 93,326 | 8,772,718 
Slippers £ 106,093 | 333,217| 3,889 5,943 | 22,112 | ec 471,254 
Uppers (a) £ 13,624 11,928 | 1,207 4,361 | 1,175 | 796 33,091 
io | | 


(a) Made for other than factory use. 


25. Clothing (Tailoring and Slop) Factories—{i) Details for each State, 1926-27. 
_The importance of this industry in the several States is shown in the following table :— 


CLOTHING (TAILORING AND SLOP) FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Sy ern | 
Number of factories .. a5 538 530 135 144 78 40 1,465 
Number of employees. . af 11,835 9,182 3,023 2,499 1,308 562 28,409 
Actual horse-power of engines 
: employed .. te £e 823 546 234 | 125 79 26 1,833 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. Te £ |2,060,204 |1,228,725 | 351,793 | 427,455 | 215,995 | 84,550 | 4,368,722 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery A £ | 156,981 | 106,860 51,645 | 28,386] 18,584 | 5,547 367,923 
Total amount of wages paid dur- | 
_ing year .. fed teirc £ {1,589,226 |1,196,959 | 358,082 | 299,478 | 161,212 | 59,983 | 3,664,940 
Value of fuel used ae & 24,884 21,916 7,162 6,727 2,987 1,066 64,742 
Value of raw material worked up £ /2,218,442 |2,000,299 | 490,215 | 425,291 | 264,768 | 57,958 | 5,456,968 
Total value of output £ |4,678,121 {3,807,553 |1,070,852 | 896,601 | 511,790 | 153,366 |11,118 283 
Value added in process of manu- | 
facture .. oe £ |2,434,795 |1,785,388 | 573,475 | 464,583 | 244,040 | 94,347 | 5,596,578 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The tailoring and slop branch 
of the clothing industry has made little progress during the past four years. The number 
of factories has increased and their equipment has been added to, but the persons employed 
have declined and the value of raw material used and output have remained practically 
constant. It is of interest to note that employment in this industry is approximately 
2,000 less than the highest pre-war figure. Details for the past five years are as follows :— 


CLOTHING (TAILORING AND SLOP) FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items, 1922-23, | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
Number of factories .s 5 oe 1,418 1,440 1,472 1 

Number of employees .. 3 .. | 28,822 | 28/148 28/600; 28'204 | 28°400 
Actual horse-power of engines use ag 1,617 1,655 1,823 1,787 1,833 
Approx. value of land and buildings 3,445,473 | 8,899,477 | 4,201,681| 4,403,707 | 4,368,772 


Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid ~ 
Value of fuel used oe <r 
Value of raw material worked up. . 
Total value of output .. vis 
Value added in process of manufacture 


‘ 5,257,702 | 5,407,676| 5,582°354 | 5,456.96 
10,719,900 /10,527,577 | 10,881;684|11,274,588 11°118'983 
5,142,210 | 5,213,388. | 5,415,065| 5,626,596 | 5.596.578 
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26. Dressmaking and Millinery Establishments.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. 
Particulars of dressmaking and millinery establishments are given in the following 
table :— 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia 
| 
Number of factories .. ni 257 505 36 52 45 17 912 
Number of employees 3,694 8,820 607 1,063 698 169 15,051 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. 141 630 14 45 72 4 906 
Approximate value of land and | 
buildings .. 913,364 (1,345,700 48,222 | 107,894 | 69,620 | 18,732 | 2,498,532 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery £ 38,844 | 110,365 3,860 7,487 9,276 1,403 171,235 
Total amount of wages “paid dur- 
ing year .. os £ | 350,606 | 923,184 62,000 | 92,827 |} 66,366 | 12,390 | 1,507,373 
Value of fuel used = £ 4,322 14,984 329 1,412 875 249 22,171 
Value of raw material worked up£] 555,810 |1,912,824 90,116 | 136,557 | 129,171 | 16,349 | 2,840,827 
Total value of output £ /1,195,195 |3,374,749 | 176,622 | 292,967 | 219,807 | 35,059 | 5,294,399 
Value added in process of manu- 
facture os o- £ | 635,063 |1,446,941 86,177 | 154,998 | 89,761 | 18,461 | 2,431,401 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The development of dressmaking 
and millinery establishments in Australia during the past four years is shown in the 
following table :— 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. 1922-23. | 1928-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
: | 

Number of factories i me 42 922 926 922 898 912 
Number of employees .. ee 16,213 15,623 14,823 14,703 15,051 
Actual horse-power of engines used 693 701 699 854 906 
5h piece value of land and buildings ‘£ 1,732,865 | 2,047,288 2,270,977| 2,308,405 | 2,498,532 
pproximate value of plant and machinery £ 150,242 155,011 166,102) 173,368 171,235 
eal amount of wages paid = £ | 1,435,885 | 1,448,046 1,383,138] 1,462,410 | 1,507,873 
Value of fuel used £ 252 18,680 19,042 21,344 22,171 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 2,514,140 | 2,658,051 2,648,815] 2,805,062 | 2,840,827 
Value of final output .. £ | 4,815,441 | 4,999,412 4,920,650} 5,243,488 | 5,294,399 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 2,283,049 | 2,322,681 2,252,793] 2,417,077 | 2,431,401 


27. Electrotyping, Stereotyping, Printing, and Binding Works.—(i) Details for each 
State, 1926-27. Printing ranks high in importance among the industries of Australia. 
It affords employment for more than 27,000 employees, and pays nearly £6,000,000 in 
salaries and wages. During 1926-27 the total value of the output amounted to 
£16,000,811. 

The following table gives particulars of these industries in each State for the year 


1926-27 :— 
ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PRINTING, AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENTS, 


1926-27. 

Items. ’ N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.) W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
ambos Be eeneeoe an 10,238 9,304 3,607| 1,887 1,981 685 97/080 
ha iiaetad Cn ie osrenates 8,805; 6,399, 2,129, «1,608 «1,304 ~~ 886) «20,581 
AP ernain oc pike tend = 3,185,802| 2,140,620 747,050, 482,216] 362,481) 94,730) 7,012,809 
ee value of = ane 2,989,806] 2,228,455] 575,257} 880,952} 821,918] 121,224/ 6,562,612 
see tear RE wages or 2,810,886] 1,967,787) 800,258) 397,818} 300,854) 157,175] 5,934,778 
Value of fuel used £ |” 81,076  56,943| 29,872/ 18,763| 10,638, 5,356| 197,648 
sane a a material morKed 2,428,936 2,242,227| 586,884) 421,495] 249,437| 90,712] 5,969,691 
Total value of output | © | 6,428,247| 5,512,524| 1,855,168 1,051,553| 840,368] $12,951/16,000,811 
Pee eters - Pye 3 3,918,236| 3,213,354] 1,288,412) 616,295) 580,203} 216,883) 9,833,472 
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(ii) Development in Australia, 1922-23 to 1926-27. The development of electrotyping 
stereotyping, printing, and binding in Australia since 1922-23 is shown in the following 
table :— EF 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PRINTING AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENTS.— 
AUSTRALIA, 1922-23 TO 1926-27. 


Items. j 1922-23. 1923-24. ) 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 

= = 3m / 
Number of establishments ¥ un 1,203 1,194 | 1,238 1,254 1,307 
Number of employees .. ae sore 25,857 25,162 | 25,279 25,213 27,059 
Actual horse-power of engines used | 15,262 17,225 18,203 19,048 20,581 


Approximate value of land and buildings £ | 5,134,668 | 5,260,806 | 
Approximate value of plant and machinery£ | 4,613,369 | 5,132,411 
Total amount of wages paid on £ | 5,182,861 | 5,253,593 
Value of fuel used Be SS I 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 5,658,994 879, 

e 15,382,659 |14,577,413 


Total value of output .. ord 
Value added ‘in process of manufacture | 9,576,776 | 9,549,027 | 


5,709,421| 6,258,485 | 7,012,899 
5,624,487) 5,961,076 | 6,562,612 
5,232,040) 5,526,681 | 5,934,778 

165,046 185,513 197,648 
4,904,536) 5,277,369 | 5,969,691 
13,621,903) 14,493.764 |16,000,811 
8,552,321) 9,030,882 | 9,833,472 
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The figures shown in the above table for some years were considerably augmented 
by the inclusion of all details in respect of the newspapers industry, but from 1924-25 
onwards only the cost of printing and publishing the papers has been taken into account 
in computing factory returns. 


28. Motor and Cycle Works.—{i) Motors and Motor Cycle and Bicycle Building and 
Repairing. The industries catering for the motor trade comprise the principal branches 
of manufacture in Class XI. They .have made rapid progress, and the statistical 
classification now separates the assembling and repairing of motors from the body 
building section. The returns for the former industry during the year 1926-27 are as 
follows :— 


1926-27. 
Item. | NS.W. | Vie. | Q'land, | 8. Aust. W.Aust. Tas, Australia. 

| ) 
eae ts |-—-——-———_—_—_ ——— i a —_ 
Number of factories . . Ho 803 599 so 122 8s 62 | 1.75 

| 22 83 2 ris 
Number of employees = 6,22 3,939 | 759 1,527 25 3 | ie 
Actual ‘horse-power of engines | aie = SPP ick EEOh gl OR 

employed - an 3,174 2,237 | 463 | 465 | 23% 

Neti value of land and | a | ; 655 bik a 
dings <t £ |2,699,187 |1,175,085'} 397,1 334,7 27,67 
Approximate delhi od Mant and A ; 5 7,159 | 564,586 | 334,711 | 156,846 | 5,327,874 
machinery as 507,409 | 299,580 68,05 75 334 | 5 7 $ 
Set eg ace of -wages paid eel ai | mio She | shay | ane bed ae 
uring year i £ |1,056,651,| 676,674 | 144,453.) 250,578 | 151,414 | 71,742 | 2; ‘ 
Value of fuel used. s'|" 50,902'| si:77i| 7409 | ao'ss7’| “s'000 | “ataon | age one 
Value of raw material worked | | ; itera Pe : 

u ars is £ 625,411 | 96,977 | 102,094 | 210,963 | 77,031 | 29,685 142 
Total value of output £ |2,361,546 |1,129, 75 31482'| 591/961 | 310-479 | 141.681 '| 4’Batetee 
Soother pert ee Mice 9,733 | 346,482 | 591,961 | 310,479 | 141,631 | 4,881,782 

facture .. nes £ |1,685,148 /1,000,985 | 236,929 370,771 | 225,439 | 109,447 | 3,631,714. 


(ii) Motor Body Building and Repairing. Pending:the manufacture of the complete 
motor car in Australia, special attention has ‘been paid to the body building industry 
This industry came into being during the war years, and assisted by a substantial tariff 
has grown apace with the development of motoring in this country. Approximately 
90,000 bodies were manufactured during 1926-27, and the majority of cars now pur- 


chased is fitted with Australian bodies. Details of the factories engaging i i .de- 
during 1926-27 are as follows :— ongeging Se aeaa eae 
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MOTOR BODY BUILDING AND REPAIRING, 1926-27. 


} i \ l 
| | 
Item. | N.S.w. | Vic. Qland. S.A. W.A. Tas. | Australia. 
| 
—— —— af — | — | — — — |}— —— ee —— 
Number of factories .. 53. | 72 15 | 11 5 Se eel 156 
Number of employees =e 2,045 2,023 | 446 | 4,596 173 | cote 9,283 
Actual. horse-power of engines | | | } ; 
employed #3 ae 1,409 | 962 | 193 | 3,011 46 | Stree | 5,62L 
Approximate value of land and | { | 
buildings Er £ | 637,547 | 622,075 59,238 | 532,474 | 40,560 | 1,891,894 
Approximate value of plant and | 
machinery ay 2} 100,678 | 195,480 14,646 | 410,974 5,632 ra 727,410 
Total amount of wages paid 
during vear na £ | 435,006 | 469,467 84,350 | 955,658 | 32,938 we 1,977,419 
Value of fuelused .. = 9,776 | 10,313 1,055 33,460 617 af 55,221 
Value of raw Material worked | 
up ate ve £ | 458,762 | 655,674 | © 87,875 |1,806,040 42,368 o- 3,050,719 
Total value of output £ | 944,143 1,359,157 | 205,999 3,092,333 | 84,863 Se 5,686,495 
Value added in process of Mmanu- | I 
facture “ie £ | 475,605 | 693,170 | 117,069 |1,252,883 | 41,878 aie 2,580,555 


29. Furniture and Cabinet Making and Billiard Table Making Factories.—These 
industries constitute the principal manufactures in Class XIII. The following table 


gives particulars for each State :-— 


FURNITURE AND CABINET MAKING AND BILLIARD TABLE MAKING 
FACTORIES, 1926-27. 


| 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, Australia. 
} | 
= = #3 | 
Number of factories .. xe 275 347 79 62 50 28 | 841 
Number of employees eset 4,073 3,562 1,330 1,160 734 275 | 11,134 
ctual horse-power of engines | | 
= eaniiiged xe ws = =" 4,272 | 3,581 | 1,291 1,852 774 401 12,171 
roximate yalue of. land and | 
or idk: a Se £| 776,631 767,065 | 199,781 | 151,529 | 126,737 | 39,253 | 2,060,996 
roximate value of plant and | 
LOE ETRE ? a = 228,513 | 190,230 72,404 | 82,304 | 38,372 | 19,752 631,665 
t of wages paid dur- | 
Mn pen ae io é } £ | 826,733 | 639,051 | 268,768 208,187 | 131,276 | 40,667 | 2,114,682 
Value of fuel used de £ 22,207 22,705 8,495 Tue 3,170 1,513 65,221 
Value of raw material used £ |1,168,043 815,015 | 301,629 | 237,214 | 179,127 | 27,179 | 2,728,207 
Total value of output £ |2,520,895 |1,902,991 | 714,124 548,904 | 376,914 | 94,736 | 6,158,564 
in process of manu- | 
dtp Sala ? as £ 11,330,645 11,065,271 404,000 | 304,559 | 194,617 | 66,044 3,365,136 
| | | 


30. Electric Light and Power Works.—The increased demand for electrical energy 
has been responsible for considerable development in the electric light and power works 
of Australia during recent years. Since 1922-23 the production of electric light and 
power has increased from 984,688,314 to 1,987,550,648 British units, or by more than 
101 per cent. Particulars for the years 1926-27 are as follows :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. |S, Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
a3 oe 126 86 30 25 37 9 813 
aba ne! oe Liga fs ‘ 2,034 1,120 873 1,226 290) 133 5,676 


§ ines 
are ay ats goheae 271,239] 219,626 69,235] 94,253 33,075, 71,195) 758,673 


A - 
Approximate value of land and | , 37] 1,809,715, 237,997| 493,870) 173,327] 27,100) 5,061,996 


buildings .. wa 
i 1 nd 
ae value of plant ang | 46,685] 5,144,035, 2,268,658|1,577,813] 689,108)3,006,111|18,231,810 
. é 
Total amount of wages Pan | 614,896, 322,214) 326,575] 350,559) 73,423|  33,780| 1,721,446 
Valus offael used. é | 1,496046) 682/482, 163,875| 246,788| 214,674| 4,700, 2,808,565 
Patel value of output é | 42717646) 1,768,514, 931,263/1,026,332| 491,393| 227,570] 8,716,718 
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31. Gas and Coke Works.—(i) Details for each State, 1926-27. Gas works are in 
operation in nearly all the chief towns in Australia. In New South Wales there are 
eleven and in Queensland two coke factories which are worked as separate industries. 
The subjoined table gives particulars of gas and coke works in each State for the year 
1926-27 :— 


GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1926-27. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust./W. Aust.; Tas. Eceaeceten 


| 
Number of factories .. ae 59 34 18 : 8 5 2 126 
Number of employees. . 4 2,465 1,115 | 745 | 749 89 114 5,277 
Actual horse-power of engines 
‘employed .. ne aie 8,582 3,142 581 2B 8 bor, 211 157 13,790 
Approximate value of land and | 
buildings .. ee £ /1,121,482 | 570,485 | 232,703 | 26,160 (a) (a) (62,080,994 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery £ |3,861,593 |2,119,435 |1,214,960 | 695,076 (a) (a) (68,215,312 


Total amount of wages paid 
during year S 

Value of fuelused .. 

Value of raw material used 


672,079 | 303,507 | 290,385 | 205,434 (a) 
228,158 | 144,356 17,384 | 40,229 (a) 

2,043,471 |1,458,765 | 192,107 | 249,270 (a) ‘} 64,024,134 
Total value of output 4,268,066 |2,701,048 | 544,795 | 672,609 (a) a) /|68,425,810 
Value addéd in process of manu- 


facture .. e £ |1,996,437 1,097,927 | 335,304 | 383,110] (a) | (a) {03,956,724 


(a) /01,524,596 
b 444,952 
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(a) Information not available for publication. (6) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


(ii) Coal Used and Production, 1926-27. The following table shows the quantity 


and value of the production of gas and coke works in each State during the year 
1926-27 :—. 


as 


GAS AND COKE WORKS.—COAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1926-27. 


! 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. 4 Aust. [W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 


| 
Coat UsEp. 
Coal. bs tons 1,681,008 | 442,901 | 108,460 100,416 | (a) | (a) ® 2,363,755 
Propucts. 

Gas .. —_ 1,000 cubic feet |10,279,605 | 5,855,817 |1,385,030 |1,465,490| (a) a) |b19,478,569 
Coke a tons | 1,086,604 | ‘283,998 | ” 62,864 |” 64,655] (a) fa b 1,512,540 
VALUER. 

Gas ye ss £ | 2,113,511 | 1,298,984 | 541,749 | 480,251 a) a) |b 4,626,21 
Coke i £ | 1,604,966 | “458,717 | 56,805 | 114/214 {a es b 3265657 
(a) Not available for publication, (6) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


In order to cope’ with the general industrial expansion, the production of gas 
increased from 17,005,977 cubic feet in 1922-23 to 19,478,569 cubic feet in 1926-27, 
while the output of coke rose from 1,104,639 to 1,512,540 tons during the same period. 
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CHAPTER XxXIil. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


§ 1. Artesian Water. 


1. General.—In every country in which droughts are recurrent, there are few 
problems the solution of which is of greater importance than that of an adequate system 
of water conservation. Much has been done in Australia so far as the supply of water 
to centres of population is concerned, and a description of several of the metropolitan 

.water-works will be found in the chapter dealing with Local Government. Interstate 
Conferences on artesian water were held in 1912, 1914, 1921, and 1924, when combined 
Governmental action was agreed upon with reference to delimitation of the artesian 
basins, hydrographic surveys, analyses and utilization of artesian water, etc. (See map 
on page 859.) 


2. The Great Australian Artesian Basin.—In speaking of the “Great Australian 
Artesian Basin,” the area is understood which includes (a) considerably more than 
one-half of Queensland, taking in practically all that State lying west of the Great 
Dividing Range, with the exception of an area in the north-west contiguous to the 
Northern Territory; (b) a considerable strip of New South Wales along its northern 
boundary and west of the Great Dividing Range ; and (c) the north-eastern part of South 
Australia proper, together with the extreme south-eastern corner of the Northern 
Territory. This basin (shown approximately by the map on page 859) is said to be 
the largest yet discovered, and measures about 600,000 square miles, of which 376,000 
square miles are in Queensland, 118,000 square miles in South Australia, 80,000 square 
miles in New South Wales, and 25,000 square miles in the Northern Territory. The 
area of the intake beds is estimated at 60,010 square miles, viz., 50,000 square miles 
in Queensland and 10,010 square miles in New South Wales. A description of the basin 
and its geological formation will be found in previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 
6, p. 569). 


3. The Western Australian Basins.—The Western Australian Basins fall naturally 
within five distinct groups, viz., the Eucla Basin, in the extreme south-east of the State, 
extending well into South Australia along the shores of the Great Australian Bight; 
the Coastal Plain Basin, west of the Darling Rango ; the North-West Basin, between the 
Murchison and Ashburton Rivers; the Gulf Basin, between Cambridge Gulf and Queen’s 
Channel; and the Desert Basin, between the De Grey and Fitzroy Rivers. 


The Recent and Tertiary strata which enter Western Australia at its eastern border, 
and which have a prevailing dip towards the Great Australian Bight, form the Eucla 
artesian water area. Where boring operations have been undertaken, the water has been 
found to be salt or brackish, and there are other conditions affecting the supply, such as 
local variations in the thickness of the beds, their relative porosity, and the unevenness 
of the floor upon which they rest, which, so far, have not been examined with sufficient 
thoroughness to enable many particulars to be given in regard to this basin. 


In the Coastal Plain Basin to the west of the Darling Ranges artesian boring has, 
on the other hand, been carried on successfully for many years. 


4. The Murray River Basin,—The Murray River basin extends over south-western 
New South Wales, north-western Victoria, and south-eastern South Australia. It is 
bounded on the west by the azoic and palwozoic rocks of the Mount Lofty and other 
ranges extending northwards from near the mouth of the Murray to the Barrier Range, 
and on the east and north-east by the ranges of Victoria and New South Wales. This 
tertiary water-basin is occupied by a succession of sedimentary formations, both porous 
and impervious. It is of intérest to note that the waters of the Murray River are partly 
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supplied by influx from the water-bearing beds of this basin; this is proved by the fact 
that, at low water, springs are observed at certain places flowing into it from beneath 
the limestone cliffs from Pyap Bend downwards Similar springs exist along the courses. 
of other branches of the River Murray system, where they cut through the tertiary 
formation. On the Victorian side bores have been put down, and water has been 
struck at various levels. 


5. Plutonic or Meteoric Waters.—In previous Year Books will be found a statement 
of the theory of Professor Gregory* as to the origin of the water in the Australian 
artesian basins together with the objections held thereto by a former Government 
Geologist of New South Wales.j (See Official Year Book No. 6, p. 570.) 


6. Artesian and Sub-Artesian Bores.—(i) General. The following table gives 
particulars of artesian and sub-artesian bores in each State and in the Northern 
Territory :— 


ARTESIAN AND SUB-ARTESIAN BORES, 1926-27. 


{ | ] ' 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie. | ead: lg. Avot. W. Aust.) N. Ter. Total. 
fee | | ¢. 
Bs | | H | 
Boresexisting .. No. | 527 | 374] 3,138 | 144 | 231 | 181} 4,595 
Total depth of existing bores | ) . 
feet | 887,205 | 99,700 |d8,828,924 | 112,812 | 214,740 | 58,829 | 5.202.210. 
Daily flow 1,000 gals. | a80,285 | 6 | a291,622 412,972 | 67,380) 7,462 459,721 
Depth at which artesian water | | | : } 
was struck— | | i 
Maximum SS feet | 4,338 | 700 , 7,009 4,850 | 3,325 | 1,760 | 7,009: 
Minimum .. _ feet 89} . 150 | 10 55 39 42 | 10 
Temperature of flow— | / | | / 
Maximum .. ‘Fabr. | 140). Bb | 212 | 208 | 140 | 6 | 212 
‘Minimum =.. ‘°Fabr. os a ee 73 | 82 75) ob 72 


t | | { 


(a) Flowing bores only. (6) Not available. (c) Government bores only. (d@) Total depth of 
all bores. (e) Incomplete. (f) 1925-26 figures. ; 


(i) New South Wales.—(a) Artesian Water Supply. The New South Wales portion 
of the great Australian basin, comprising approximately 80,000 square miles, is situated 
in the north-western portion of the State. Artesian boring in New South Wales dates 
from 1879, when a private bore was put down on the Kallara pastoral holding, between 
Bourke and Wilcannia. The first Government bore was that at Goonery, on the Bourke- 
Wanaaring road, completed in 1884. 


The following statement shows the extent of the work successfully carried out by 
the Government and by private owners up to 30th June, 1927 :— 


EXISTING ARTESIAN BORES.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1927. 


Bores,. | Flowing. Pumping. | Total. Total Depth, 
eee aes Pare sr ae be.) eS a tal ner oe eee Le 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian feet 
Wells, ete. . se te Pret lm 2) aoeere 
For Country Towns Water Supply... a8 99 1 / 4 | ~~ 6,583 
For Improvement Leases * a8] 20 6 26 38,621 
7 Pees Pd | 7 Y Eton 
Total Government Bores — RG) ite wise 44 | 201 | 402,133 
| | . | 
ey 
Private Bores a: 6 evil!  =238 96 | 326 485,072 


* See J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., D.Sc. > “ The Dead Heart of Australia,” London, Joh 6 > 

and “The Flowing Wells of Central Australia,” Geogr. Journ, July and August, 1911. tots Cs 

E. F. Pittman, A.RS.M., formerly Government Geologist of New South Wales: “ Problems of the 

Artesian Water Supply of Australia, with special reference to Professor Gregory’s Theory.” (Clarke- 

Gree Ae ee ee ee hy South Wales, 31st October, 1907); “‘ The- 
e sin ydne ; and “The Com i 

Beds of the Great Australian Artesian Basin,” Sydney, 1915. PRISE 8% Reps a Aas ea 
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The average depth is 2,001 feet in the case of Government bores, and of private bores 
1,488 feet, and it ranges from 89 to 4,338 feet. The two deepest wells in New South 
‘Wales are those at Boronga, in the County of Stapylton, with a depth of 4,338 feet 
and a present daily outflow of 825,410° gallons ; and at Dolgelly, also in County 
‘Stapylton, with a depth of 4,086 feet, and a present discharge of 464,390 gallons per day. 
‘The largest flow at the present time is that at the Angledool No. 2 bore, in the County of 
Finch, which yields 1,330,285 gallons a day, and has a depth of 3,479 feet. 


Of the 576 bores which have been sunk, 387 are flowing, and give an aggregate 
discharge of 80,285,457 gallons per day; 140 bores give a pumping supply, the balance 
of 49 being failures ; the total depth bored represents 949,553 feet. 


The flow from 91 bores is utilized for supplying water for stock on holdings 
served in connexion with Bore Water Trusts or Artesian Districts under the Water Act 
of 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts to 34,015,591 gallons per day, 
watering an area of 4,870,892 acres by means of 3,080 miles of distributing channels. The 
average rating by the Bore Trusts to repay the capital cost with interest is 2.06d. 
per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for stock 
watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilized in connexion with 
country towns. 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore water has largely 
ancreased the carrying capacity of the land ; and, what is of perhaps greater importance, 
it has made comparatively small pastoral holdings practicable in country previously 
‘confined almost entirely to the operations of companies holding immense areas. 


It having been determined that multiplicity of bores is the chief factor governing 
the annual decrease in bore flows, and that limiting the discharge from a bore will 
prolong its flowing life, action has been taken to prevent any waste by controlling the 
bore flow to actual requirements. It is confidently anticipated that this action will 
materially reduce the rate of decrease in the future. 


(b) Private Artesian Bores. Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by 
private enterprise. As far as can be ascertained, 351 private bores have been undertaken 
in New South Wales, of which 25 were failures. The yield of the flowing bores is 
estimated at 38 million gallons per day. No data are available regarding the pumping 


‘bores. 


(c) Shallow Boring. The scheme described in Official Year Book No. 9 (p. 520) 
for assisting settlers by sinking shallow bores has met with considerable success. 


Operations commenced with one plant only, but the number has been increased 
gradually until 36 plants are at work. 


A large number of applications. from settlers wishing to take advantage of the liberal 
conditions offered under the regulations has been received, and further applications are 
coming to hand daily, consequently the plants now in use will probably be insufficient 
‘to cope with the demand. Out of 2,109 bores put in hand up to 30th June, 1927, 370 
have proved failures. 


There can be no question that the added value of the holdings represented by the 
bores already put down is considerably in excess of their cost, and as fairly conclusive 
evidence of this, it might be stated that in several instances the Government Savings 
Bank has, on completion of a bore, made the settler a sufficient advance to enable him 


to pay the total cost in cash. 


In addition to the work carried out under the Shallow Boring Regulations outlined 
above, shallow boring plants have sunk 22 bores in the Pilliga scrub and on Crown lands 
for the Lands and Forestry Departments. 
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The fact that of the bores put down in the Pilliga scrub, 61 are giving a flowing 
supply, adds much to their value, and is of special interest as indicating the possibility 
of tapping a small and hitherto unknown artesian basin. 


(d) Shallow Boring by Privately-owned Plants. In addition to the abovementioned 
scheme, regulations. have been gazetted providing for the sinking of shallow bores for 
settlers by privately-owned plants. Under these regulations, upon a settler submitting 
an application accompanied by a tender from a contractor for the sinking of a bore, 
agreements are entered into— 


(a) with the contractor under a standard specification in which the proper con- 
struction of the bore is provided for, and it is also stipulated that no payment 
shall be made unless a supply of serviceable water of at least 100 gallons 
per hour is obtained ; 


(6) with the settler that he shall pay the ascertained cost as set out in certificate 
under extended terms of repayment, with interest. 


Under this scheme up to June, 1927, fifteen bores, to a depth of 7,375 feet, had been 
completed. 


(iii) Victoria. Victoria lies altogether outside the Great Australian Artesian Basin, 
and as water in generally available from surface or shallow underground supplies, there has 
not been much occasion for artesian boring. As early as 1880, however, an artesian well 
was bored at Sale, which gave a large supply of water of fair quality before it failed 
through corrosion of the casing. In 1905 a new bore was put down, which at a depth 
of 277 feet yielded sufficient water to fill Lake Guthridge, a local depression. As the 
water was, however, impure, and contained an excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, boring 
operations were continued to 520 feet, when the lowering of the casing shut off the supply 
ef water. A further bore was then put down at some distance from the first, and this, 
at a depth of 238 feet, yielded a fresh and clear water supply of about 145,000 gallons 
per day. Corrosion troubles occurred here also, and at the end of 1912 another bore 
‘was put down to a depth of 235 feet, artesian flows being struck at 187 feet and 235 feet. 
Towards the end of 1915 a flow of 200,000 gallons per day was struck at a depth of 125 
feet on the Powerscourt Estate, near Maffra. Other bores are being put down in the 
locality. 


Largely due to the failure of surface supplies in the drought of 1878 to 1886, no 
less than 499 bores were, before the end of 1888, put down by shire councils aided by the 
Government. The total depth bored was 40,000 feet; fresh water was struck in 78 
instances ; 47 yielded brackish but usable water; 229 were salt, while the balance were 
dry. The bores covered practically the whole of the settled portions of Northern and 
North-western Victoria and parts of Gippsland. : 


In the late eighties a number of bores was put down in the north-western part of 
the State, varying from 200 to over 2,000 feet in depth, but without any notable success. 
In 1897 a Board reported on boring for artesian water supply in the Mallee country, but 
this report was adverse, except as regards the extreme northern portion thereof. In 1906 
eight bores were put down on the Overnewton Estate, Maribyrnong, to depths varying 
from 147 to 272 feet ; small supplies of good and medium water for stock purposes were 
. obtained, but only one of the wells yielded water fit for domestic purposes. In 1908 
boring was commenced in the Mallee country near the border east of Pinnaroo in South 
Australia, and a line of bores from the Border to Kow Plains has proved the existence of 
a large sheet of underground water. Altogether, 98 bores have been successful in striking 
fresh water, and their depths vary from 155 to 752 feet, the water rising to within from 
207 to 6 feet of the surface. In three instances the bores flow, the water rising from 
4 to 17 feet above the surface. The fresh water extends nearly as far east as the 142nd 
meridian, and its northern limit is approximately the 35th parallel. 


ee 
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At the 30th June, 1927, the number of existing bores in use in the north-western 
portion of Victoria (Mallee) was 374, from which supplies are obtained by pumping. 
The total depth bored amounted to 99,700 feet, while the maximum and minimum 
depths at which water was struck were 700 and 150 feet respectively. The figures 
include about 275 existing private bores, with a total depth of about 53,600 feet. 


o 


(iv) Queensland. A return relating to the 30th June, 1926, classifies the Queensland 
artesian bores under the following headings :— 


ARTESIAN BORES.—QUEENSLAND, 30th JUNE, 1926. 


- | Sub- In Progress, 
Sone ties | Artesian | Artesian |Abandoned, 
Sunk by Flows. or Pumped |: or Total. 


| Supplies. | Uncertain. 


Government .. La Se | TOMAS 161 373 
Local governing authorities ips) 22 25 66 
Private owners ate | L264 wie G2 1,000 3,885 
| | 
4 | | | 
Totalo he £ .. | 1,362. | 1,776 | 1,186 | 4,824 
| 
L 


The estimated yield of water from 1,362 flowing bores on 380th June, 1926, was 
291,621,910 gallons per diem. The deepest well was about 40 miles west of Blackall, lying 
east of the Barcoo River; this had a depth of 7,009 feet, and was stated to yield 
70,000 gallons daily. ‘The flow is, of course, a comparatively small one, many 
wells yielding, when uncontrolled, from one to three million gallons a day. 
The waters of many of the wells have been analysed, and some found suitable for 
wool-scouring only, others are suitable for watering stock but not for irrigation, owing to 
the presence of alkali ; others again serve for both stock and irrigation, while some, such 
as those containing sulphuretted hydrogen, are not of any use. Water fit for stock may 
generally be said to be “ safe ” for domestic purposes in spite of its slightly mineral 
taste. The wells yielding the mineral waters known as “ Helidon Spa,” ‘* Boonah Spa,” 
and “Junot Spa,” which are much in use in Queensland and New South Wales, are 
shallow wells from 60 to 200 feet in depth. 


Of the 4,324 bores in Queensland, 439 have been put down by the State Government 
or Local Authorities, while 3,885 have been sunk by private enterprise ; 1,362 bores 
are flowing, and 1,776 give a pumping supply ; the balance of 1,186 are either in progress 
of construction, abandoned, or uncertain. The total depth bored is 3,828,924 feet. 
The minimum and maximum depths at which artesian water was struck are 10 feet 
and 7,009 feet respectively, while the temperature of the flow ranged from 78 to 212 


degrees Fahr. 


Fifty-two Bore Water Supply Areas were completed on 30th June, 1926, comprising 
a total of 4,696,924 acres within the gazetted areas, over which water was distributed in 
1,939 miles of drains. Five additional Bore Water Supply Areas were in hand on 30th 
June, 1926, comprising an area of 611,791 acres, and 361 miles of drains. 


(v) South Australia.—(a) General. There were in South Australia 144 Government 
bores existing at 30th June, 1927, of which 36 were artesian and 108 sub-artesian. Of 
these, 106 were under 1,000 feet in depth; 23 from 1,000 to 2,000 feet; 7 from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet ; 5 from 3,000 to 4,000 feet ; and 3 over 4,000 feet. The deepest flowing 
bore was at Patchawarra, on the Farina to Haddon via Innamincka route, measuring 
5,458 feet, but now yielding only 60 gallons per day. The maximum flow, viz., 1,250,000 
gallons, is obtained at Coonie Creek, east of Lake Frome. 
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The following table gives particulars. as to South Australian bores at 30th June, 
1927 :— 


ARTESIAN BORES. (2)—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


F Artesian and 
Particulars. Sub-artesian, 


= — = = = — 


Bores sunk during 1926-27 ee #1 at No. 


Bores existing .. oe Ec oe za 28 No. 144 
‘Total depth of existing bores Re 3: a oe feet 112,812 
Daily flow i eas te ie ,000 gallons | (6) 12,972 
Depth at which water was struck— 

Maximum .. air sd ae or = feet 4,850 

Minimum .. x af ae ee ats feet | 55 
‘Temperature of fow— : 

Maximum .. ats ae ne m -. °Fabr. | 208 

Minimum .. om 38 SF fae eee ene: 82 
Total eost of construction of existing bores up to 30th June, 1927 £| 324,199 
Expenditure during year on boring operations S- = £ a4 

(4) Government bores only. (6) Flowing bores only. 


Of the above-mentioned bores, 46 are situated within the Great Artesian Basin, 
and the remainder are in the Lower Murray and other local basins. 


(6) Bores between the Murray and the Eastern Boundary of the State. The sinking 
of bores across the Ninety-mile Desert between the Murray and the Victorian boundary 
was commenced in 1886 at Coonalpyn; with the exception, however, of salt water at 
55 feet, no success was met with. Ki Ki bore was sunk in 1887, and at 361 feet a good 
supply of water fit for stock was struck. Tintinarra bore was sunk in 1887; it was 
artesian when first tapped. The water was found to be fit for locomotive engines and is 
still used for that purpose. The bore at Emu Flat was also sunk in 1887. In 1904, a 
bore was sunk at Cotton, and numerous successful bores have since been put down by 
the Public Works Department, and subsequently by residents of the district. The 
water rises to a distance from the surface of from 15 to 320 feet, and the maximum 
quantity obtained per diem is 144,000 gallons at the Pinnaroo No. 2 bore. Several wells, 
ranging in depth from 55 to 221 feet, have also been sunk in this district. The latest 
Government bores are Pata bore in the Hundred of Pyap, and Beulah bore in the 
Hundred of Wilson, at both of which large supplies of water containing } oz. of solids per 
gallon were obtained. 


(c) Bores West of Oodnadatta. A series of bores has been sunk, beginning with 
Breaden bore, 20 miles west of Oodnadatta, which was put down in 1911. The others 
since put down in this district are at Gypsum, Imbitcha, Mirackina, Raspberry Creek, 
Appreetinna, Wintinna, and Marla. Of these, the only artesian supply is at Raspberry 
Creek, where 1,000,000 gallons per day of good water are obtained. The depths of these 

. bores range from 280 feet at Mirackina to 1,122 feet at Breaden, and the water from all 
of themis good. Warranarrea bore, situated 72 miles west of Oodnadatta on Pastoral 


Lease No. 1297 has been completed to a depth of 466 feet, a large supply of good water 
being obtained. 


(d) Hyre Peninsula. From time to time bores have been sunk on Eyre Peninsula, 
but with little success. In some instances, stock water (1} 0z. salt to the gallon). was 
obtained, but this occurred only on the Nullarbor plains. In all other cases the water 
struck was too salt to be used. Consequently the supply of water is now principally 
from catchments, and a number of reservoirs has been constructed to hold from 
1,000,000 to 18,500,000 gallons each, while Many underground tanks have been built to 
contain from 40,000 up to 500,000 gallons each, 


” (e) Bores sunk during the Year. A bore has been put down at Pinnaroo for the 
Hydraulic Engineer’s Department, and completed to a depth of 605 feet, from which a 
supply of 6,000 gallons of excellent water per hour was obtained. Boring operations 
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were also carried out at Andado Station, 35 miles north-east of Charlotte Waters on 
behalf of the Commonwealth Government. Further boring has been carried out during 
the year by the Land and Survey Department with the object of ascertaining whether 
useful supplies of underground water are available in the north-western portion of the 
State, which is at present unsuitable for pastoral occupation. 


(vi) Western Australia.&(a) General. The work by which the Government of 
Western Australia provides a permanent supply of water to Kalgoorlie, Boulder, and 
adjacent districts on the eastern goldfields comes properly under the heading of “ Water 
Supply Works.” A description of this undertaking is fully given in previous issues of 
the Official Year Book. (See Official Year Book No. 6, p. 576.) 


Statistics in connexion with the Goldfields Water Supply undertaking and the Mines 
Water Supplies will be found in the chapter of this book dealing with Local Government. 


The following table gives particulars regarding Western Australian artesian bores 


at 30th June, 1927 :— 


EXISTING ARTESIAN BORES.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Particulars. State. Private. Total. 

Bores sunk during year cs ne No. vs 1 il 
Bores existing = sf oe No. 112 119 231 
Total depth of existing bores .. Ass feet 95,834 118,906 214,740 
Daily flow .. on - gallons | 27,458,700 | 39,921,180 | 67,379,880 
Depth at which artesian water was struck— 

Maximum 4. ee aie feet 2,527 3,325 3,325 

Minimum 3 a Ns feet 39 70 39 
Temperature of flow— | 

Maximum of bp .. °Hahr. 140 128 140 

Minimum si x5 «ye eo ahg. 76 75 75 


To 30th June, 1927, the total number of Government bores was 112, while there 
were, in addition, approximately 119 private bores recorded, making a total of 231 bores, 
distributed as follows :—Kimberley Division 11, North-West Division 102, Metropolitan 
Division 48, South-West Division 45, and Eucla Division 25. 


(6) The Coastal Plain Basin or Perth Area, which, generally speaking, extends from 
Cape Leeuwin to Dongarra, and from which the Metropolitan Water Supply is largely 
drawn, yields a supply of water mostly fresh and suitable for domestic purposes, though 
towards the north it becomes brackish and only suitable for stock. 


There are 48 bores in the Metropolitan area, several of which have been put down 
to augment the hills supply and the domestic supply of the suburbs, and Fremantle is 
largely dependent upon this source. 


(c) The North-west Basin or Carnarvon Area may be said to extend from Gantheaume 
Bay in the south to Onslow in the north, and embraces a very large tract of ideal sheep 


country. 


Many private bores have been put down on sites which permit of the gravitation of 
the water for miles, and, by this means, a very considerable area has been made available 
for stock-1aising. In all, about 102 bores have been put down. 


(d) The Desert Basin or Broome Area. So far very little development work has been 
done. Artesian bores have been put down in the town site, and the domestic requirements 
of the town are entirely supplied from this source. The area extends from Condon in 
the south-west to the Meda River beyond Derby in the north, and for a considerable 
distance inland. So far about 11 bores have been sunk, 3 being at Broome, 2 at Derby, 
and 3 on the telegraph line on the road between Derby and Hall’s Creek, about 12, 67, 
and 80 miles inland. 
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(e) Eucla Area. This area extends from Eucla, on the South Australian border, 
to west of Israelite Bay. So far, beyond the bores put down on the route of the 
Trans-Australian Railway, very little has been done in proving the resources of this 
area. In 1902 the first bore was sunk, about 35 miles north of Madura, and sub-artesian 
water was struck at 430 feet, at an elevation of 400 feet above sea level. Following 
upon this, a deep bore was put down at Madura, below the cliff and nearer the coast, 
when an artesian supply of stock water was obtained at a depth of 2,041 feet, yielding 
5,700 gallons per day. Later, about 23 bores were sunk along the survey line of the 
railway, which runs east and west about 90 miles inland. These bores were put in at 
intervals between the 205 mile peg and the South Australian border, and ranged in 
depth between 323 and 1,344 feet. In most instances only stock water was struck at 
depths varying between 300 and 1,300 feet, and the largest supply was estimated at 
about 10,000 gallons per day. 


(vii) Northern Territory. In the Northern Territory, bores to the number of 181 were 
put down up to 30th June, 1927, which number does not include bores put down by 
hand-boring plants for test purposes. One bore is artesian, and the others give a 
pumping supply, the daily flow at the end of the year being 7,462,120 gallons. The total 
depth bored in State and private bores was 58,829 feet, and the maximum and minimum 
depths were 1,760 and 42 feet respectively. 


§ 2. Irrigation. 


1. General.—Australia’s first experiments in irrigation were made with the object of 
bringing under cultivation areas in which an inadequate rainfall rendered agricultural 
and even pastoral occupations precarious and intermittent, and, although these original 
settlements have generally proved fairly successful, most of the States, instead of 
promoting new settlement in unoccupied regions, are adopting the policy of making 
existing settlements closer, by repurchasing large estates, subdividing them into holdings 
of suitable sizes for cultivation, and selling the land upon easy terms of payment. It 
is in connexion with this Closer Settlement policy that the special value of irrigation is 
recognized. 


2. New South Wales.—(i) General. The recognition of the fact that the area 
suitable for cultivation might be extended largely by a system of water conservation 
and irrigation has induced the Government to undertake various detached works and 
schemes, which will constitute portion of the system necessary to serve the whole 
State. 


The system, and the works necessary to its maintenance and development within 
the State of New South Wales, are under the control of the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission, which consists of the Minister for Agriculture for the time being 
as Chairman, and two other Commissioners. The works controlled by the Commission 
include the great Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme; the smaller irrigation settlements at 
Hay, Curlwaa (Wentworth) and Coomealla; national works of water conservation ; 
shallow boring for settlers ; and water trusts and artesian bore trusts operating under the 
Water Act of 1912. The Commission has control also of storage and diversions of 
water by private persons for purposes of conservation and irrigation. 


(ii) Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme. The main features of the scheme include 
a storage dam across the Murrumbidgee at Burrinjuck to retain the floodwaters, which 
are released for use lower down the river during the dry summer months; a movable 
diversion weir at Berembed, about 240 miles below the dam, to turn the required amount 
of water from the river into the main canal; a main canal, leaving the river near the 
weir; four main branch canals and a series of subsidiary canals and distributing channels 
through the area to be irrigated; bridges, checks, regulators and other structures 
throughout the entire system, and meters for measuring the volume allowed to each 
farm. Towns and villages, roadways to serve each farm, and a general surface drainage 
system, are also included in this schome. 
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; Further details in respect of the storage dam, diversion weir and canals, together 
with the areas thrown open for settlement are contained in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book. (See Official Year Book No. 15, page 442.) 


Particulars in respect of tenure are set out in Chapter V., Land Tenure and Settlement. 


The irrigation area is situated on the northern side of the Murrumbidgee River, 
where it is anticipated that there will ultimately be upwards of 200,000 acres under 
irrigation in blocks devoted to fruit, vegetable and rice growing, dairying, stock-raising, 
etc. With the aid of irrigation, the soil and climate of these areas are suitable for the 
production of apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, pears, plums, almonds, melons, 
cantaloups, and citrus fruits, also wine and table grapes, raisins, sultanas, figs, olives, 
peanuts, and most varieties of vegetable and fodder crops. Dairying and pig-raising are 
being undertaken by a large number of settlers in the areas, and the canning and drying 
of fruit and the production of wine are industries of considerable dimensions. The 
district is one of the greatest fresh fruit producing centres in the State. The growing 
of rice on this area promises to develop into an important industry. Rice from an area 
of about 5,000 acres was harvested in 1927, and itis estimated that more than twice that 
area was harvested in 1928. 


The Department of Agriculture, which controls the Yanco Experimental Farm, has 
established at Griffith (Mirrool irrigation area), a viticultural nursery for the propagation 
of vines. 


On the 30th June, 1927, 1,937 farms were held, representing a total area of 117,539 
acres. The number of town blocks held was 883. 


In the matter of cultivation, the following particulars indicate the extent of the work 
performed by the settlers :—There are approximately 7,937 acres under deciduous fruits, 
5,393 under citrus fruits, 5,810 under vines, and for the 1928 harvest about 12,000 acres 
under rice. The estimated population of the area is about 15,000. 


The total production of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation areas for the year ended 30th 
June, 1927, is valued at £884,000. 


(iii) Curlwaa Irrigation Area. The Curlwaa irrigation area is situated on the Murray 
River near its junction with the Darling River, and comprises 10,550 acres, of which on 
30th June, i927, irrigable holdings consisting of 1,939 acres had been taken up in areas 
of 1} to 40 acres, with a leasehold tenure of 30 years, at rentals of from 3s. to 10s. per 
acre per annum for the most part, and up to 35s. per acre in some blocks set apart during 
recent years. Of the balance, 7,572 acres were leased as non-irrigable holdings for short 
terms, in the majority of cases up to five years, with rentals of from 5d, to 5s, per acre, 
while the remainder of the area, with the exception of a few vacant holdings, is made up 
of roads, channels, and other reserves. Of the irrigable area, 1,274 acres are planted as 
orchards and vineyards, of which 1,068 acres are in full bearing. There is also a small 
area under lucerne. It has been proved that the Curlwaa soil is eminently suited to the 
growth of citrus and other kinds of fruit, and some of the finest oranges grown in New 
South Wales are produced on this area. 


The estimated weight of dried fruits produced on the Curlwaa area in the year 1926-27 
was 809 tons, while the production of citrus fruit was 29,395 cases. The total value 
of production for the year is estimated approximately as follows :—Dried fruits, £62,464 ; 
citrus fruits, £17,793; other fresh fruit, £1,813 ; other produce and live stock, etc., 
£4,330; a total of £86,400. A considerable quantity of fresh fruit, comprising apples, 
pears, peachés, grapes, nectarines, and apricots was transported by motor for sale in 
Broken Hill. 


Water is pumped from the Murray River by a suction gas plant in 3 units, with a total 
capacity of 12,500 gallons per minute and a lift of about 36 feet, and is supplied to the 
lessees at a flat rate of 20s. per acre per annum. ‘There is also a general rate of 14s. per 
acre per annum upon the portion of the irrigated area in productive bearing. During the 
season 1926-27 the quantity of water supplied was 231,634,304 cubic feet, or 5,317 acre- 
feet, the average area watered during six irrigations being 1,548 acres. Each lessee is 
entitled to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth of 30 inches per annum. 
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(iv) Hay Irrigation Area, The Hay irrigation area consists of about 4,500 acres, 
of which on 30th June, 1927, the area held and used for irrigation purposes was 1,035 acres, 
in 107 blocks of from 3 to 30 acres. The term of lease is generally 30 years, and the annual 
rental from 5s. to 12s. per acre. In addition, there was at that date an area of 2,884 acres 
of non-irrigated land taken up in 52 blocks for short terms up to five years, with rentals of 
from Is. to 10s. per acre. Water is lifted from the Murrumbidgee River by suction gas- 
driven pumping machinery in 2 units, with a total capacity of 4,000 gallons per minute, 
and a maximum lift of 30 feet. The rate charged to settlers is £1 10s. per acre per 
annum, but no general rate is levied as at Curlwaa. During the 1926-27 season 
187,581,858 cubic feet of water were pumped with nine pumpings. The principal 
industry is dairying, milk being supplied to the town of Hay, and cream to the local 
butter factory. 


(v) Coomealla Irrigation Area. The Coomealla Irrigation Area is situated on the 
Murray River about 9 miles by road from Wentworth. The land is rich chocolate loam, 
timbered with pine, belah, and sandalwood, and has a limestone subsoil varying from 2 
feet to 10 feet below the surface. The soil is admirably suited to horticultural farming, 
especially viticulture. The first section at present being developed embraces 3,090 acres, 
of which 2,314 acres have been subdivided into 42 residential holdings and 124 horticultural 
farms, the average area of the latter being 17.7 acres, of which 15.9 acres are irrigable. 
The tenure is either perpetual leasehold or farm purchase, at the option of the settler, 
with a payment period of 364 years. Water is pumped from the Murray River by steam- 
driven engines, operating two-stage centrifugal pumps, in duplicate, with a total capacity 
of 38 cubic feet per second. The rising main is of steel, 2,150 feet long, 5 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
and is of sufficient capacity to permit of an extension of the area later. The supply 
channels have been lined throughout with concrete and mortar, and the scheme also 
includes the construction of drainage channels, bridges, and other structures. 

At 30th June, 1927, 80 holdings were held as leases or purchases, 71 being horti- 
cultural and 9 residential holdings. The total area of these is 1,361} acres, of which 
492 acres had been planted, principally to sultanas and citrus. 


(vi) Projected Irrigation Schemes. (a) General. The Water Conservation and Irriga- 
tion Commission is investigating schemes for utilizing the New South Wales share of 
the Murray waters, and for storing water for the purpose of irrigation and stock and 
domestic supply on the Lachlan, Macquarie, Hunter, Namoi and Peel Rivers. 


(b) Murray River. The effect of constructing the Upper Murray storage will be 
to ensure at all times sufficient flow below Albury to permit of diversions for irrigation 
and stock and domestic supplies, and to make good the losses in the river due to 
seepage, evaporation, and lockages. The Act provides that, subject to certain conditions, 
New South Wales and Victoria shall share the regulated flow of the river at Albury, and 
shall each have the full use of all tributaries of the River Murray within its territory 
below Albury, with the right to divert, store, and use the flows thereof. 

It is estimated that the New South Wales regulated river flow after the construction 
of the Upper Murray storage will amount to at least 132,500 acre-feet per month at 
Albury during the irrigating season, and this will permit of a considerable amount of 
irrigation development along the river. 

An investigation is being made into the manner in which the New South Wales 
proportion of the Murray waters can be most profitably applied, but no conclusion has 
yet been reached. 


(c) Lachlan River. In December, 1926, the Parliamentary Standing Committee 
on Public Works completed its inquiry into alternative schemes for water conservation 
on the Lachlan River. These comprised: (1) construction of a large storage dam at 
Wyangala, (2) the raising of Lake Cudgellico, and (3) a number of low weirs between 
Goolagong and Booligal. The Committee recommended the construction of the 
Wyangala Dam, subject to some 850,000 acres of mallee country along the Condobolin- 
Broken Hill railway line between Euabalong and Roto being thrown open for settlement 
It is proposed to serve this area with stock and domestic water, which will be diverted 
from the Lachlan River at the Booberoi Weir and conveyed in channels to the area. The 


Wyangala Dam will have a capacity of 273,694 acre-feet i i 
Meany y ‘ e-feet, and is estimated to cost 
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(d) Macquarie River. The question of construction of a storage dam at Burrendong, 
together with a diversion weir in the vicinity of Narromine, and a canal therefrom to serve 
an irrigation area between Narromine and Trangie was also inquired into by the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, but the inquiry was not completed 
at the expiration of Parliament, and the Committee’s report has not yet been presented. 


(e) Hunter, Namoi, and Peel Rivers. Pumping by licensed private irrigators under the 
Water Act of 1912 is increasing at such a rapid rate that in the case of some of the rivers, 
such as the Peel and the Hunter, it will not be possible adequately to supply the pumps 
in dry seasons until head storage works have been constructed. Investigations are in 
progress for storage dams on the Hunter and Peel Rivers, for dams on the Namoi River 
above Manilla, and lower down above the junction of the Peel River at alternate sites. 


(vii) Water Rights. By Part II. of the Water Act 1912, the right to the use and flow 
and to the control of the water in all rivers and lakes which flow through, or past, or are 
situate within the land of two or more occupiers is vested in the Crown. Private rights 
are almost wholly abolished, riparian law is simplified, and a system of licences is 
established for the protection of private works of water conservation, irrigation, water 
supply, drainage, and the prevention of inundation of land. The enactment prevents 
litigation and determines the rights of riparian owners. 

During the year ending 30th June, 1927, applications were received under the Water 
Act 1912 for 216 new licences and 247 for renewals of existing licences for pumps, dams , 
and other works. The new licences issued were 132 in number, while 34 were not 
renewed, so that on the 30th June, 1927, there were 2,060 in force. In most instances 
the period for which these licences are issued is five years. A fee covering the whole of 
the period of each licence is charged to cover the cost of administration. 


(viii) Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. Part III. of the Water Act 1912 provides for 
the supply of water either for irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and for drainage of 
land. The liabilities thereon are repaid to the Crown, with interest spread over a period of 
usually from 10 to 28 years inclusive. Under the law the administration, except for the 
Western Division, is vested in trustees—either 3 or 5 to each trust, of whom, in the former 
case, one is the official trustee representing the Government, and in the latter two are 
official trustees acting in a similar capacity. In the Western Division the Western Land 
Board is appointed as trustee. For the supply of water, trusts have been constituted 
in connexion with (a) 76 Bore Water Trusts; (b) eight schemes for the improve- 
ment of natural off-takes of effluent channels, for the purpose of diverting supplies from 
the main rivers ; (c) in five instances for the construction of weirs across stream channels ; 
(d) eight pumping schemes ; and (e) one for impounding by means of regulators water 
which flows into naturallakes. The area included within these trusts amounts to :—Bore 
Water Trusts 4,870,892 acres and Water Trusts and Irrigation Trusts 3,686,771 acres. 

In addition to the Trusts Districts, there are 12 Artesian Wells Districts totalling 
324,947 acres supplied with water under the provisions of Part V. of the Water Act of 1912. 

Included in the above total are four Trusts constituted under the Water (Amendment) 
Act 1924, which enables the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission to exercise 
control over the subdivision of holdings by private persons who desire to provide works 
for the supply of water, and then subdivide and dispose of such in small areas as irrigated 


blocks. 


3. Victoria.—(i) General. The Water Conservation Works in Victoria consist of 
irrigation works proper, and those providing mainly a domestic supply, such as the 
works for the supply of Melbourne, controlled by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works; the Coliban, Wonthaggi, Broken River, Kerang Lakes, Naval Base and 
Mornington Peninsula, and Mallee Supply Works administered by the State Rivers and 
Water Supply Commission ; and other works of domestic supply controlled by Water 
Works Trusts or Municipal Corporations. Particulars of the works not controlled by 
the Commission will be found in the chapter on Local Government in this volume. With 
the exception of that of the First Mildura Irrigation Trust, all the irrigation schemes, 
and the more important domestic and stock water-supply works in rural districts, are 


vested in and controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, a body 


composed of three members, which was created by the Water Act 1905, now incorporated 
in the Water Act 1915, 
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While not covering the whole of the activities of the State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission, the particulars in the following statement will furnish a general idea 
of the development of water conservation and ‘distribution in Victoria under its adminis- 
tration; also of the value of an efficient water supply to country lands, whether for 
domestic and stock purposes only, or for the addition of irrigation to lands already so 
supplied :-— 


Trrigation Districts— At 30.6.07— At 30.6.27— 
Number of Districts administered .. SD ie ze 30 
Number of Districts having Water 
Rights ote on = Nit “4 22 
Total of such Water Rights ate Sees a 370,000 acre-feet 
Area under Irrigated Culture 5+ 108,000 acres .. 407,000 acres 
Valuation for Rating purposes £196,000 Fe £657,000 


Rural Waterworks Districts— 
Number of Districts administered 


(excluding Coliban) = i Sila ae Ae 25 i 
Valuation for Rating purposes ic £125,000 = £1,572,000 
Urban Districts— 
Number of Districts administered .. Tie 2 ae 60 
Valuation for Rating purposes ae £5,600 a: £436,000 


The storages for irrigation and domestic and stock supply purposes have, at present, 
a total capacity of 1,162,000 acre-feet. The completion of works now under construction 
will bring the total to over 1,280,000 acre-feet, as against a total of 172,000 acre-feet in 
1902. The capacity of the Hume Reservoir, which is being constructed on the Upper 
Murray, is not included in these figures. This reservoir, when completed, will contain 
2,000,000 acre-feet, half of which, under the provisions of the River Murray Agreement, 
can be credited to the State of Victoria. 


(ii) Irrigation Schemes. (a) General. This division comprises the schemes con- 
structed and under construction for the supply of water to some twenty-nine irrigation 
districts. Up to 1906, irrigation schemes were controlled by local Trusts, which had 
obtained the moneys for their construction on loan from the State. By the Water Act 
1905, all local control was abolished except in the case of Mildura, and the districts were 
transferred to the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission. Since that date the 
Government has adopted a vigorous irrigation policy, and the capital expenditure at 30th 
June, 1927, on water supply for the irrigation and water supply districts under the control 
of the Commission and at Mildura, exclusive of the amount of £1,427,000 expended by 
it on River Murray Agreement Works, was £9,735,000. The irrigation works draw their 
supplies mainly from headworks constructed on the Goulburn, Murray, and Loddon 
Rivers. The cost of these headworks, which now stands at £1,127,000, is not debited 
to any particular districts, but is borne by the State. The extent of land under irrigated 
culture during the year 1926-27 for all kinds of crop was 406,532 acres, the largest yet 


recorded, being an increase of 70,056 acres over the average area irrigated during the 
previous five years. 


(b) Goulburn Irrigation System. The Goulburn Irrigation System (see Official Year 
Book No. 13, map on page 561) is the largest project of the kind in Victoria. The need 
for irrigation in the Goulburn Valley is indicated by its low annual rainfall, 18 inches, 
while the great variation in the rainfall over the catchment area, 20 inches to 52 inches ; 
in the rate of flow, 180 cusecs* to 80,000 cusecs ; and in the volume of the annual river 
discharge, 620,000 acre-feet to 6,200,000 acre-feet, reveal clearly the necessity for 
regulating the river flow by storage. The progress made in this direction is shown by 
the fact that the existing storages of this system will hold some 660,000 acre-feet, which, 
added to 300,000 acre-feet divertible direct from the river, brings the total artificial 
supply to 960,000 acre-feet. 

The Goulburn Scheme comprises a diversion weir on the Goulburn River, near 
Nagambie, which raises the summer level of the river about 45 feet to 408 feet above 
sea level, the height necessary to command the lands to be irrigated ; two main channels, 


* Cusecs — Cubic feet per second. 
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the eastern diverting water to the Shepparton Irrigation District, and the western supplyi 
the eastern half of the Rodne in ch i i ee 

y main channels and filling Waranga Basin, the principal 
storage reservoir of the scheme. Two further main channels issue from this reservoir, 
one feeding the western half of the Rodney main channels, and the other serving settle- 
ments due west as far as the Loddon River. Further details in respect of this scheme are 
contained in previous issues of the Year Book (see Official Year Book, No. 19, page 
834). | 

In view of the continually increasing demand for water in dry seasons, and the re. 
peated requests for extensions of the system, the Commission had investigations made 
to determine the most suitable site for an additional storage reservoir. After a numbor 
of sites had been examined as to foundations, probable storage capacity, and estimated 
cost, the Commission adopted what is known as the Sugarloaf site, just below the junction 
of the Goulburn and Delatite Rivers, as the most economical. A dam has been con- 
structed to a height of 140 feet above the river bed, its foundation being in places 75 
feet below the natural surface. It has an over-all length of 3,000 feet, of which 2,300 
feet consist of “rock fill’? bank with a reinforced concrete-core wall, the remaining 700 
feet being of mass concrete, and forming a flood spillway. The dam submerges an area 
of 8,000 acres and permits the storage of 306,000 acre-feet of water. The catchment 
area above this reservoir is 1,500 square miles. 

The portion of the State at present served by the Goulburn system comprises 
64,700 acres east of the river, 564,000 acres between the Goulburn and the Campaspe, 
and 335,400 acres between the Campaspe and the Loddon. These areas include the 
irrigated closer settlements at Shepparton, Stanhope, Tongala, Rochester, Echuca 
North, and Dingee, as well as the districts formerly controlled by the Rodney and Tra- 
gowel Plains Trusts, where the holdings are larger than in closer settlement areas. The 
main channels of the system have an aggregate length of 200 miles, in addition to which 
there are 2,000 miles of distributaries, a total for the whole system of 2,200 miles. 

The balance of the area, including Deakin District, is provided with a domestic and 
stock supply, and water is sold for occasional irrigation on application. The amount of 
the compulsory charge for irrigation water allotted as a “ right ” in the older districts 
is at present 7s. per acre-foot in the two districts—Tragowel Plains and Dingee—farthest 
removed from the sources of supply, 7s. 6d. in special circumstances at Echuca North, 
and 6s. per acre-foot elsewhere: 


Following strong demands for the extension of existing districts and the provision of 
an irrigation supply for new areas, the Commission is having the eastern main channel 
enlarged for its whole length, and extended to command large areas of land north of 
Shepparton District, and to serve also the suitable lands commanded south of the Broken 
River. The progress made with the works south of the Broken River has been such that 
a new irrigation district, ‘‘ South Shepparton,” of 14,000 acres was constituted in 1924, 
and has since been extended to contain in all 34,000 acres. In this district water rights 
of 1 acre-foot of water to each 4 acres of irrigable land have been allotted, the compulsory 
charge owing to the greater cost of construction being, for the present, 8s. per acre-foot. 
The main distributary channels north of the river are already capable of supplying about 
35,000 acres north of Shepparton District with water for domestic and stock supply and 
partial irrigation, and about 9,000 acres at Katandra, purchased for closer settlement, 
with an assured supply for intense culture. These areas will therefore be constituted 
irrigation districts. The Waranga Western main channel has been enlarged from 520 
to over 800 acre-feet per day from the Piccaninny Creck to a point about 1} miles west- 
ward. From this point a new channel—the Tandarra—Calivil main—has been constructed 
through Dingee District and an adjoining area known as Calivil to the No. 1 main of 
Tragowel Plains District. This new channel came into use in September, 1926, and has 
since relieved the pressure on the Tragowel Plains system, and released most of the 
capacity of the Waranga Western main channel for the delivery of supplies to the new 
Calivil area, and to supplement the supply to Boort District, previously dependent mainly 
on the Loddon River. 

The development of the fruit-canning industry emphasizes the success of irrigation 
in the Goulburn Valley. The canneries at Shepparton and Kyabram, together with the 
recently established one at Mooroopna, processed during the year the largest pack of canned 
fruit yet produced in Victoria, the aggregate of the three canneries being 17,000,000 


tins. 
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(c) River Murray Irrigation Schemes. The group of irrigation schemes for the service 
of the districts along the frontage of the River Murray, and drawing supplies direct from 
that river, ranks next in importance in point of development to the Goulburn Irrigation 
System. These schemes already supply an area of 404,000 acres, served by 1,700 miles of 
channels, and are capable of considerable expansion when the Hume Storage Reservoir, 
now under construction, becomes operative. 


The districts supplied are all situated in the portion of the Murray Valley below the 
town of Echuca, and in an area of comparatively low rainfall. Those between Echuca 
and Swan Hill, excepting Tresco, are supplied by gravitation, while the Tresco district, 
and those lower down the river—Nyah, Merbein, Mildura and Red Clifis—are supplied 
by pumping. 

The present headwork of the gravitation schemes is a weir and lock at Torrumbarry— 
some 20 miles (by road) down-stream from Echuca—constructed under the powers con- 
ferred by the River Murray Waters Acts, the constructing authority being the State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission. : 


This weir was commenced early in 1919 and completed in the latter part of 1923. It 
raises the summer level of the river by some 16 feet, and thus substitutes continuous diver- 
sion for the intermittent diversion hitherto dependent on the varying level in the river, 
and at the same time provides for the passing of river craft but without offering serious 
obstruction to the passage of floods. 


These objects have been achieved by the construction of a concrete foundation, com- 
bined with movable steel trestles, which support stop bars to the height necessary to keep 
the river at diverting level. In times of flood the bars, and if necessary the trestles 
themselves, are removed to the river bank. 


The effect of this work, as regards irrigation, is the ensuring of a regular supply by 
gravitation throughout the year to the districts between Torrumbarry and Swan Hill. 
The districts first benefited by this supply are those known as Cohuna, Gannawarra, 
Koondrook and Swan Hill, comprising in all 194,000 acres on the river frontage (hitherto 
dependent on pumping plants during low stages of river flow), and the Kerang districts 
and adjacent areas, containing about 112,000 acres, more distant from the river, and 
receiving a more or less irregular supply, by gravitation, from the Kow Swamp Free Head- 
works. These headworks comprise a gravitation offtake at the effluence from the Murray 
of the Gunbower Creek ; a main channel thence (the Gunbower Creek improved) to Kow 
Swamp Reservoir, a natural depression improved so as to hold 40,860 acre-feet; and a 
main supply channel therefrom (the Macorna channel) westward to the Loddon River. 


The quantity of water allotted as a ‘“‘right”’ in these districts is one acre-foot per 
irrigable acre. The compulsory charge is at present 6s. per acre-foot of such water rights. 
In Kerang district—not yet under a compulsory irrigation charge—water is sold to 
irrigators on application at a charge not exceeding 4s. per acre-foot of water supplied. 
The districts supplied include the Cohuna, Koondrook, and Swan Hill Closer Settlement 
Estates, comprising in all 34,000 acres. Of this area 8,000 acres were specially purchased 
for soldier settlement, the channel systems being correspondingly extended. 


In addition to improving the supplies to existing irrigation districts, the Torrumbarry 
weir will enable large areas adjacent to these districts to be commanded by extensions of 
existing gravitation channel systems. The most important works so far constructed 
for this purpose are (a) the Gunbower—Cohuna Main Channel, which with the necessary 
distributaries provides water for irrigation for the new Leitchville Irrigation District of 
10,000 acres situate between Kow Swamp State Works and the Cohuna Irrigation District 
and (b) the Third Lake Main Channel and distributaries, which convey supplies for the 
irrigation of some 13,000 acres of land (constituted the Third Lake Irrigation District) 


and 5,800 acres (constituted the Fish Point Irrigation District) lying between that Lake 
and the Little Murray River. 


Extensions of irrigation schemes dependent on the River Murray, hitherto impractic- 
able owing to lack of storage on that river, will be rendered possible on the completion of 
the Hume Reservoir. This storage work, now in course of construction jointly by the 
States of New South Wales and Victoria, is one of the works authorized by the River 


Murray Waters Acts. Detailed reference to this undertaking will be found at the end 
of this section. : 
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The irrigation areas supplied by means of pumping, and not commandable by gravita- 
tion from the Torrumbarry offtake, stated in geographical order, are the Tresco Irrigation 
District, the Nyah and Merbein Murray Frontage Settlements, the First Mildura Irriga- 
tion Trust District, and the Red Cliffs Soldier Settlement. 


The Tresco District of 4,000 acres, created by private enterprise, and recently taken 
over by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, is supplied by water lifted from 
Lake Boga by pumps throwing 80 acre-feet per day. Its channel mileage is 50. The 


water supplied is 24 acre-feet to each irrigable acre, and the compulsory charge at present 
£2 per acre. 


The Nyah Irrigation Area is supplied with water diverted from the Murray by a 
high-lift pumping plant—capacity, 94 acre-feet per day. ‘The total length of the 
channels is 51 miles, of which 33 miles are lined with concrete. The settlement contains 
3,700 acres, subdivided into 237 holdings of an average area of 15 acres—practically all 
settled. The settlers include 66 discharged soldiers. Water rights are apportioned to 
these holdings on the basis of 24 acre-feet of water for each irrigable acre, and the com- 
pulsory charge is at present 20s. per acre-foot of such water rights. The land is devoted 
mainly to vineyards and orchards, and the settlers, taken as a whole, are making good 
progress. More than 3,000 tons of dried fruits were packed at Nyah packing sheds during 
the 1926-27 season. The value of irrigation to the district is reflected in the selling price 
of the land, fully planted blecks bringing remarkably high prices. 


The Merbein Irrigation Area comprises 8,300 acres, originally Crown lands. This 
settlement now contains 423 holdings, averaging 20 acres each, practically all settled, 
the settlers including 161 discharged soldiers. The water is obtained from the Murray 
by pumps, which deliver 225 acre-feet per day. The main and distributary channels 
have a combined length of 60 miles. The land settlement conditions and the water 
rights apportioned are the same as at Nyah, but the compulsory charge is 24s. per acre- 
foot. The Merbein Works supply also the adjacent Yelta Waterworks District of 32,000 
acres. 


The Red Cliffs Irrigation Settlement comprises an area of 18,000 acres including the 
township and 15,000 acres of first class irrigable land adjoining the Mildura Settlement. 
It is the irrigable portion of the large Red Cliffs estate of 33,000 acres, known as the De- 
benture Holders’ Land, acquired by the State for soldier settlement. The scheme 
of works for this district ranks first in importance among Victoria’s pumping 
systems. It includes a pumping plant capable of delivering 500 acre-feet of 
water per day, lifted 105 feet, a reinforced concrete rising main 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
34 chains long, two electric generators each of about 350 k.v.a. capacity, to provide for re- 
lifts, and a system of main and distributary channels to command every holding in the dis- 
trict. The three pumping units have already been installed and are in operation. The 
total length of channels constructed to date is 124 miles, the excavation involved 
totalling 665,000 cubic yards. Channels having a length of 114 miles have been lined 
with concrete with the result that 699 blocks, 99 per cent. of the total in the settlement, 
are protected from seepage from the channels. Some 700 discharged soldiers have been 
allotted blocks on this settlement. The Red Cliffs township, which is growing rapidly, 
has been proclaimed an urban division of the Irrigation District, and is supplied with 
the necessary reticulation from a concrete stand pipe 70 feet high and 26 feet in diameter. 
The Red Cliffs works supply also the adjacent Carwarp and Carwarp Central Water- 
works Districts having a total area of 215,300 acres. 


The area planted to date consists of 8,150 acres of vines and 600 acres of citrus trees. 
The first harvest (1924) returned 570 tons of dried fruit, in addition to which large quanti- 
ties of table grapes were sold for consumption. The 1927 harvest produced 11,000 tons 
of raisins, currants, and sultanas, in addition to large quantities of grapes sold for dessert 
and distillation. 


(d) Loddon River Scheme. This also is wholly a gravitation system, with a regulating 
weir on the Loddon at Laanecoorie as its headwork. Its storage capacity 1s 14,000 acre- 
feet, and other works include timber diversion weirs at Serpentine and Kinypanial, and 
160 miles of channels in the Boort district, which supply an area of 79,000 acres for 
domestic and stock purposes and partial irrigation. 
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(e) Werribee River Schemes. (1) Bacchus Marsh. The headwork of this gravitation 
scheme is a reservoir of 15,000 acre-feet capacity on Pyke’s Creek, a tributary of the 
Werribee, the intake from the creek catchment being supplemented by a tunnel through 
a dividing spur, which taps the Werribee River near Ballan. The area of the district is 
6,700 acres—half of which is irrigable and includes some of the richest lucerne land in 
the State. The annual water right is one acre-foot per irrigable acre, and the present 
compulsory charge is 22s. 6d. per acre-foot of such right. The higher portion of the 
district receives a supply for domestic and stock purposes. 


(2) Werribee. This is another gravitation scheme on the same river, with a reservoir 
of 17,000 acre-feet capacity at Melton as its headwork. The irrigation district com- 
prises 10,000 acres of first-class land, being the irrigable portion of the Werribee Closer 
Settlement Estate, which is within 20 miles south-westerly of Melbourne. The water- 
right allotment is one acre-foot per irrigable acre, and the charge at present is 12s. per 
acre-foot. The non-irrigable portion of the estate, containing about 13,000 acres, is sup- 
plied with water for domestic and stock purposes. 


(f) Macalister River (Maffra) Scheme. The works of this scheme, the first irrigation 
scheme in the south-eastern portion of the state, now in course of construction, com- 
prise a storage reservoir on the Macallister River, at Glenmaggie near Heyfield, and a 
system of main and distributary channels capable of commanding by gravitation some 
80,000 acres of the rich river flats along the Macallister, Avon, and Thomson Rivers, 
near Maffra, Stratford, and Sale. The conditions in these areas as to quality of lands 
and annual rainfall are similar to those at Bacchus Marsh and Werribee before irrigation. 
The design of the dam—a large cyclopean concrete structure 1,000 feet in length— 
provides for the raising of water to a maximum height of 100 feet above the foundations. 
The catchment area above the dam is 813 square miles and the area submerged at full 
supply level will be 4,500 acres, while the capacity of the storage will be 150,000 acre- 
feet, and the unregulated flow of the river will yield an additional 100,000 acre-feet. The 
construction of the works is practically complete. Approximately 80,000 acre-feet of 
water can now be stored, and arrangements can be made to store the whole volume of 
150,000 acres. The commanded lands are specially suitable for beet culture and dairying, 
and include some 11,000 acres acquired by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 
for soldier settlement. The area first supplied was 8,000 acres of the Avon River flats, 
including the Boisdale Closer Settlement Estate, and was constituted the Maffra 
Irrigation District in 1927. This district was subsequently extended to include a total 
supplied area of 20,000 acres. Further extensions of the channels enabled supplies to be 
given to settlers on some 6,000 acres of closer settlement estates, and 9,000 acres of private 
holdings in the vicinity of Sale, and the Sale Irrigation District of 15,000 acres has been 
constituted accordingly, making the total area now served by the Maffra—Sale system 
35,000 acres. Outlets for the produce of irrigated farms are already provided by the 
sugar, butter, and condensed milk factories, which are within easy reach, while the 
proximity to railway stations ensures to settlers the necessary transport facilities. 


(iii) Domestic and Stock Schemes. (a) General. The second division takes into 
account the schemes constructed and under construction for the supply of water for 
domestic and stock purposes, the capital expenditure on which at 30th June, 1927, was 
£7,774,000. The area of country lands artificially supplied with water for these purposes 
is 23,188 square miles. The number of towns supplied, exclusive of the City of Melbourne 
and its suburbs, is 205, serving an estimated population of 369,580. In addition to 
the Commission’s districts, some large areas are still administered by local authorities. 


(6) Wimmera-Mallee System. The principal scheme in this division is that known 
as the Wimmera-Mallee Gravitation Channel System. This comprehensive scheme of 
works will compare favourably, it is believed, with any similar individual scheme for 
domestic and stock service, in any part of the world. The main supply is drawn from 
four reservoirs in the catchment area of the Wimmera River, at the foot of the Grampians 
Ranges, viz. :—Lake Lonsdale, Wartook, Fyans Lake, and Taylor’s Lake. The reser- 
voirs in use, including some minor works, have a combined storage capacity of 164,870 
acre-feet. The completion of the works in progress will bring this total to 212,870 acre- 
feet. The water is conveyed partly by natural water-courses but chiefly by artificial 
channels aggregating 5,200 miles in length over farming districts comprising about 11,000 
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square miles, approximately one-eighth of the whole State (see Official Year Book No, 
13, map on page 562). This system also furnishes supplies for 31 townships controlled by 
the Commission, and 6 towns controlled by local Waterworks Trusts or Shires. The 
construction of the new main channel from the Wimmera River at Glenorchy to the 
important town of Charlton on the Avoca River provided not only a full gravitation 
supply of good quality to that town, in lieu of the poor unsatisfactory supply previously 
pumped from the Avoca River, but, in addition, greatly improved supplies for domestic 
and stock purposes to about 236,000 acres in the districts of four local Waterworks Trusts, 
and the area so served has, with the concurrence of those bodies, been added to Waterworks 
Districts under the jurisdiction and control of the commission. As this area included the 
entire districts of the West Charlton and Shire of Donald Waterworks Trusts, these 
trusts were abolished under the provisions of the Water Acts. 


(c) Northern Mallee Water Supply Scheme. In what is known as the northern Mallee, 
an area of about 1,250,000 acres, adjoining the Wimmera-Mallee Gravitation Channel 
System, but above its channel level, the Commission has provided a water supply for the 
large wheat holdings in the Walpeup and adjoining districts, by means of bores and 
large public tanks. The number of successful Government bores in use in this area is 
99, their average depth being 460 feet. There aré also 260 tanks, having a total capacity 
of 1,209,600 cubic yards, or 204 million gallons. 


(d) Carwarp Scheme. The works of this scheme—a system of distributary channels— 
were constructed to provide domestic and stock supplies for an area of 215,300 acres 
of Mallee lands situated immediately south of the Red Cliffs Irrigation District and 
traversed by the Mildura Railway, the supply being drawn from the Red Cliffs pumping 
station. The whole of this area was at first embraced within the Carwarp Waterworks 
District, but, subsequently, an improved supply was given to some 15,000 acres around 
the railway station, and above the general level of the surrounding country, by means of 
a pump and rising main, with 12 miles of channels. The high lands so supplied have 
been constituted the Carwarp Central Waterworks District. 


(e) Millewa Scheme. This recent and important addition to Victoria’s water supply 
schemes for domestic and stock purposes is designed to serve 1,000,000 acres of the extreme 
northern Mallee between the Mildura railway and the South Australian border, which 
is being opened up for settlement by this water supply scheme, and the construction of 
55 miles of railway from Red Cliffs westward toward South Australia. The water for 
this extensive area will be drawn from the River Murray. The scheme comprises two. 
main lifts, of about 113 and 146 feet respectively, the first lift being from Lake Cullulle- 
raine on the flats 5 miles from the Murray. This lake, the main storage of the scheme, 
which holds 2,000 acre-feet, will be filled from No. 9 Lock now in course of construction. 
Holdings aggregating 600,000 acres have already been allotted to 421 settlers, and, for the 
service of this area, 563 miles of channels have been excavated, and 31 earthen storages, 
‘with a combined capacity of 317,000 cubic yards, have been constructed at convenient 
distances from railway stations. The first unit of the pumping scheme and the rising 
main having been completed, water was turned into the channels and storages early in 
1924, and in May and June of that year the whole occupied area received a supply of water 
by channel. The extension of the pumping stations to their final capacity is being pro- 
ceeded with. The Lower Millewa Waterworks District constituted in 1924 with an area 
of 250,000 acres has been extended, as the works progressed, till some 583,000 acres are 
being served. This area includes 205,000 acres above the general level of the District 
which is being supplied by a relief pumping plant, and which in view of the higher cost 
of supply will be constituted a separate district. The construction of the remaining 
works of the scheme will precede the throwing open of additional lands for settlement. 
In this area and the adjacent Sunset country, 80 tanks have been constructed with a 


total storage capacity of 110,700 cubic yards. 


(f) The Coliban System comprises two main storage reservoirs on the Coliban River, 
on the northern slope of the Dividing Range, the “ Upper Coliban ” with a capacity of 
25,700 acre-feet, and ‘“ Malmsbury ” with a capacity of 12,300 acre-feet, together with 
main and distributary channels aggregating 340 miles in length, 23 subsidiary reservoirs 
with a total capacity of 5,120 acre-feet, and 300 miles of urban pipe reticulation. This 
scheme supplies water for domestic and stock purposes to the city of Bendigo, also to 


Castlemaine, Maldon, and eighteen other townships, and the interjacent rural districts, 
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containing in all some 235,000 acres. The population served is 61,000. This system 
also supplies the demands of the quartz and sluice mining industries throughout this 
area, and provides water for irrigation for orchards, market gardens and similar purposes, 
the area irrigated annually being about 7,000 acres. 


(g) Naval Base and Mornington Peninsula Scheme. Another scheme in this division 
which calls for mention here is the Naval Base and Mornington Peninsula Scheme. Ths 
comprehensive scheme—prepared at the request of the Naval Authorities—is for the 
supply of water to the Flinders Naval Base, and for the service of fifteen townships 
en route, including Berwick, Beaconsfield, Pakenham, Aspendale, Chelsea, Carrum, 
Frankston, Mornington, and Hastings. An ample supply of water is obtainable both 
for ordinary domestic and stock use and for market gardening, in the vicinity of Dandenong, 
from the headwaters of the Bunyip River, which drains some 30 square miles of forest 
country above the point of off-take. The works are so far advanced that water is already 
being delivered at the Naval Base, and to the townships of Mornington, Mount Martha, 
Frankston, Carrum, Aspendale, and the intervening bayside resorts, as well as the inland 
townships of Beaconsfield, Berwick, Cranbourne, Somerville, and Bittern. 


The scheme has been extended to supplement the supply to the township of Dandenong 
hitherto controlled by a local Trust, the works of which were recently transferred to the 
Commission, which will administer them as part of the general scheme. The expansion 
of the reticulation systems in this district having necessitated the provision of additional 
supplies to meet the demand during dry periods, the Commission has constructed a new 
Main Supply Line from Toomac Creek to the headwaters of the Bunyip River. This 
extension, which includes 25 miles of open race and 8 miles of 2-ft. pipes, proved most 
conclusively during last summer the value of that river as a source of supply for the 
Mornington Peninsula areas. 


An important development of this scheme was the purchase by the Commission of 
3,300 acres of land in the vicinity of Narre Warren, on the main Gippsland railway, for 
closer settlement under irrigation. This land, which is within about 25 miles of the 
metropolis, is being subdivided into blocks of 10 to 15 acres, suitable for market gardening 
and other forms of intensive culture. Drainage works will be provided where necessary, 
and every block will receive a satisfactory supply of water under pressure from a pipe 
system connected with the main race. Electricity for all purposes will be available from 
the works of the Electricity Commission. The land is being settled under the ordinary 
‘closer settlement conditions, and there is a good demand for the blocks. 


(A) The Bellarine Peninsula Works. The long felt need of an efficient water supply 
for this peninsula, including the towns of Portarlington and Queenscliff on Port Phillip 
Bay and the seaside resorts along the south-eastern coastline of that area, has led to 
investigation of proposals for a similar scheme to serve these areas by supplies drawn 
from the headworks of the Barwon River. A comprehensive scheme has been prepared, 
which comprises a large storage reservoir at Wurdee Bolue, to be filled by an inlet channel 
which would tap various tributaries of the Upper Barwon, beginning with Retreat Creek 
and the eastern branch of Pennyroyal Creek, and gradually extending to pick up the flows 
of the larger and more permanent tributaries as the demand for water grows. This- 
scheme, which would serve the above-named towns, also Drysdale and other inland town- 
ships, and the coastal townships from Point Lonsdale to Anglesea, would in addition 
furnish a much needed supplementary supply to the city of Geelong, thus allowing the 
development of that important centre to be unchecked. The scheme has been endorsed 


by the Municipal Authorities concerned and the Commission is now proceeding with the 
work of construction. 


(1) The Kerang North-West Lakes Works consist of a chain of i 
miles to the north-west of Kerang, connected by channels to sh care ¥ ad 
Loddon River, and improved so as to be capable of storing 88,500 acre-feet of water 
This system serves, for domestic and stock purposes, an area of 40,000 acres constituted 
_the “Kerang North-West Lakes Waterworks District,” When the suppl from th 
Loddon River is insufficient, the lakes are filled by gravitation from the Tomei ; 
Weir, on the River Murray, via the Kow Swamp Irrigation Works. The water is cere 
along Sheepwash Creek—an improved natural effluent from the Loddon—the river level 
having been raised by a concrete weir at Kerang. As in the Coliban District, limited 


bal 
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quantities of water are sold on application for irrigation purposes, about 5,500 acres 
having been irrigated annually from this source for some years. These irrigation facilities 
have been so appreciated that, in response to a strong demand, an irrigation District 
of 18,000 acres (‘“‘ Mystic Park”) has been constituted on the west of the Lakes, and 
further works have been constructed to provide an irrigation supply to some 13,000 acres 
lying to the north of “ Third Lake.” This area has also been constituted an Irrigation 
District in which water rights will be allotted on the basis of two acre-feet of water to 
each three-acres of irrigable land. To provide complete circulation throughout the chain 
of lakes a large channel with a capacity of 400 acre-feet per day has been constructed 
from Lake Tutchewop to Lake Boga. 


(j) The BYoken River Works comprise two weirs— Casey’s ” and “‘ Gowangardie”— 
above Shepparton, and ofitake works therefrom, for the diversion of water into the 
channels of the Tungamah, Shepparton, and Numurkah Waterworks Trusts. 


(k) The Wonthaggi Works comprise a storage reservoir on Lance Creek, capacity 
421,000,000 gallons, a main pipe line therefrom 9 miles in length to the coal-mining town 
of Wonthaggi, a service reservoir—capacity 1,400,000 gallons, and 18 miles of pipe 
reticulation for the service of that town. The population supplied is 5,000, and there 
is a service to the State Coal Mine and Railways Department. 


(iv) Flood Protection. The Water Acts of Victoria provide for the constitution of 
Flood Protection Districts, in which the residents are rated for schemes carried out for 
their benefit. The works are constructed, and districts administered by the State 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission, and the Commission is carrying out extensive 
schemes at Koo-wee-rup and Cardinia, in the south-eastern portion of the State, at Loch 
Garry and Kanyapella on the Goulburn River between Shepparton and Echuca, and works 
on a smaller scale at the town of Echuca. 


The Koo-wee-rup and Cardinia Flood Protection Districts together embrace the 
whole of a large continuous depression south of the main Gippsland railway and along 
the sea-board of Westernport, containing in all about 100,000 acres of very fertile 
country, the proper development of which was seriously retarded by periodical inundations. 
A large portion of the land was reclaimed, subdivided, and settled by the State, but is 
became evident, during periods of heavy rainfall, that only a comprehensive drainage 
scheme for the whole area affected would afford the needed protection from flooding. 


At the request of the settlers, the Commission prepared schemes for this purpose, 
and, after the concurrence of the settlers had been obtained, practically carried the 
schemes into effect ; and the two large districts above-mentioned were constituted, and 
are now being rated on an acreage basis in respect of benefits derived from the works. 
The Commission’s works are now well advanced, and provide flood protection from all but 
abnormal floods, and the duration of even these is considerably shortened and their effect 
correspondingly lessened as the result of the works, which consist of the substantial 
enlargement and remodelling of most of the existing principal drains, the construction 
of new internal drains, and the cutting of several distinct outlets, thus avoiding concentra- 
tion of flood waters in the main drains. 


The Loch Garry Flood Protection Works comprise about 5} miles of earthen levee 
banks around Loch Garry, and a concrete regulator and spillway 400 feet in length, to 
control overflows from the loch. The purpose of the scheme is to protect some 40,000 
acres of lands previously flooded by overflows of the Goulburn River by way of Loch 
Garry and Bunbartha Creek. The Kanyapella Scheme provides for the conservation of 
a domestic and stock supply in Warrigal Creek, and the exclusion therefrom of certain 
flood waters. The area benefited is 13,500 acres. Both schemes have been approved 
by a majority of the land holders concerned and are now in operation. 


(v) Mildura. The Mildura Irrigation Scheme is controlled by the First Mildura 
Irrigation Trust, and water is obtained by pumping from the River Murray. The area 
of the settlement is 45,000 acres, of which 14,000 acres are under intense culture, vines 
predominating. During the year ending 30th June, 1927, the Trust’s receipts aggregated 
£50,902, and its expenditure £39,577 ; whilst loans—exclusive of £13,483, arrears of 
interest—advanced by the Government, amounted at 30th June, 1927, to £96,837. The 


number of water-acres supplied during the year was 42,134. 
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4. Queensland.—The main irrigation works in Queensland are as follows :— 


(i) Dawson Valley Scheme. The Dawson Valley Irrigation Scheme, now in its initial 
stage, comprises :—(a) A concrete dam at Nathan’s Gorge, some 30 miles below 
the town of Taroom, to impound 2,500,000 acre-feet of water: (6) an offtake weir 
80 miles down stream for the diversion of water for the irrigation of 70,000 acres in the 
Dawson Valley; and (c) and Theodore Zone (see below). 

The Dawson River rises in the Great Dividing Range. The catchment above the 
proposed Nathan Dam is 9,000 square miles, over which the average annual rainfall is 
27 inches. An arched dam is involved, with termini on lines tangential to the curve. 
The rock forming the foundations is a hard sandstone, the crushing strength of which 
ranges from. 3,000 to 5,000 lb. per square inch. It is designed to fix the gvater level 130 
feet above summer water level at the site, and the crest height at 145 feet, with a spillway 
on the left bank. The crest length of the dam will be 860 feet, 500 feet on the curved 
portion. The reservoir will be the largest artificial storage in the world. 

An approach road from Wandoan Railway Station to the dam site has been under 
construction during the year. This is 54 miles in length and now available for light 
traffic, so that the carting of plant and materials for the construction of the Nathan Dam 
can be commenced at an early date. : 

The irrigable lands are of a good agricultural type with good capillarity, ample 
humus, and containing liberal amounts of all mineral plant foods in readily available 
form. About 120,000 acres are commanded on the eastern side of the river, and 
80,000 on the western side. A hydro-electric station at the Nathan Dam may utilize 
the water power to irrigate high level lands not commanded by gravitation, provide 
stock and domestic supplies to dry areas, power for factories, and light throughout the 
settlement. 

The Dawson Valley is situated in the Central Division of the State, which comprises 
209,340 square miles, or nearly one-third of the total area of Queensland. The popula- 
tion is less than one person to two square miles, and subtracting those resident in the 
principal towns, the ratio is one inhabitant to four square miles, although there is only 
a comparatively small proportion of inferior land in the whole area. This irrigation scheme 
not only provides an opportunity for increasing population and extending agriculture, 
but will also form a fodder reserve area for pastoral lands where rainfall is insufficient 
for agriculture, and water conservation impracticable. A fodder conservation proposal 
is being considered for thé early stages of settlement with this end in view, and to give 
settlers an opportunity readily to dispose of some of their produce. 

A railway line is constructed through the irrigation areas from the terminus of the 
Dawson Valley line at Baralaba to Theodore, the first zone to be settled. 

In order to minimize heavy interest charges accruing during the process of construction, 
the project has been designed on the zone system, by which one area is prepared for 
settlement and completed before the next zone is proceeded with. Five zones have been 
designed, each comprising a certain area of irrigated land attached to a considerable 
acreage of dry lands. The dry lands will be allotted in proportion to irrigated land held. 
Though forming an integral part of the gravitation system, each zone will be a separate 


entity, served by its own central township, and in close connexion with the Dawson Valley 
railway system. 


Theodore Zone. On the completion of all necessary works for irrigation purposes 
the Theodore zone of 30,000 acres was thrown open for selection on Ist November, 1926 
and by the 30th June, 1927, 55 farms were occupied. This area is divided into 373 
farms, of which 264 are irrigated and 109 are attached dry farms, <A considerable 
proportion of the latter consists of good vine scrub land, and all is classed as soil suitable 
for agriculture, on which dry areas products such as wool, butter, cotton, ete., can be 
raised in conjunction with an irrigation farm, as an insurance over dry periods The 
rich country back from the river flats is expected to form a great attraction to settlement 
The pumping station established on the river operated satisfactorily during the ast 
year. The river bank at this point is higher than the surrounding 5,000 acres, so that 
when the water is pumped up, the channels radiating from the Power Station earry it 
by gravitation. Local storage of over 2,000 acre-feet has been obtained by the station 


of a timber and earth weir below the pumping station, the crest of which i 
ordinary summer level of the river. Fulcher or nas 
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(ii) Inkerman Irrigation Area. This area is situated at Home Hill, Ayr district, 
using the waters of the Burdekin River, with electrically operated shallow well pumps. 
The number of wells and pumps is 230, and the acreage under irrigation during 1926-27 
exceeded 5,000 acres. Provision is being made to increase this area to 10,000 acres. 


(iii) Other Schemes. Smaller schemes include Townsville (wells, creek, and river) ; 
Rockhampton (wells, river, creek, etc.) ; those at Bingera, near Bundaberg, which utilize 
water pumped from the Burnett River just above the point of meeting of the salt and 
fresh waters; and those at Fairymead, which utilize water pumped from a number of 
shallow spear wells sunk on the alluvial flats on the north side of the Burnett River and 
about 6 miles from Bundaberg. 


5. South Australia—(1) The Renmark Irrigation Trust. The Renmark Irrigation 
Trust was established on similar lines to Mildura, but on a smaller scale. The area of 
settlement is 23,000 acres, and the irrigated area 7,700 acres, while the population of the 
town and settlement is 4,800. Water is obtained from the Murray by pumping. The 
main pump situated on the river bank lifts the water into a large lagoon, from which three 
further pumps of 17 feet, 26 feet, and 27 feet-lift raise the water and irrigate 950, 4,200, 
and 1,800 acres respectively. A fifth pumping plant again lifts the water 26 feet and 
irrigates 750 acres. The total length of the channels is 78 miles, and of roads 98 miles, 
while the annual water rate is £2 5s. Od. per acre. It is anticipated that when Murray 
locks 4 and 5 are completed, it will be possible to gravitate the water into the lagoon, and 
plans are on foot for the establishment of a central power station and the gradual electri- 
fication of all the pumping plants. Cultivation on the settlement is as follows : Sultanas, 
2,441 acres; currants, 1,335 acres; gordos, 922 acres ; doradillos and wine grapes, 404 
acres; pears, 155 acres; apples, 8 acres ; apricots, 292 acres ; peaches and nectarines, 
109 acres; citrus fruits, 438 acres ; figs, 11 acres; prunes, 7 acres; olives, 39 acres ; 
miscellaneous fruits, 16 acres ; and the balance in fodder crops. ‘The most up-to date and 
largest fruit-packing shed in the State is situated at Renmark, and is co-operatively 
owned, as is also a large distillery for the manufacture of grape spirit. There are 
several private packing sheds and a private distillery. 


(ii) Other Waterworks. A number of country water-works is under the control of 
the Public Works Department. As, however, they are not irrigation works properly 
so called, but are used for supplying water for domestic purposes, etc., to several towns, 
no further reference will be made to them in this chapter. (See chapter on Local 
Government.) 

(iii) Areas under Irrigation. ‘The Irrigation Areas on the River Murray above 
Morgan under Government control up to the end of June, 1927, contained 19,119 
acres of irrigable land, allotted to 1,092 settlers, including 554 returned soldiers. The 
pumping plants at present installed or being installed on these areas aggregate 7,653 
brake horse-power, with a pumping capacity of over 12 million gallons per hour. 


The Cadell Irrigation Area is 7 miles by river above Morgan, and comprises 2,727 
acres, of which 1,168 are irrigable. Blocks have been allotted to 59 soldier settlers and 
6 civilian settlers. The area is suitable for fruit growing. The pumping plant is a 190 
b.h.p. steam plant, with a capacity of 4,200 gallons per minute against a head of 75 feet. 
‘This area was first allotted on 30th September, 1919. : 

The Waikerie Irrigation Area is 39 miles above Morgan by river, and includes the 
old Waikerie and Ramco settlements. ‘The total area is 9,290 acres, of which 3,360 acres 
are irrigable land, growing fruit trees and vines. The area allotted is divided 
between 201 settlers, 16 of whom are soldiers, the first allotment taking place on 5th J uly, 
1910. ‘The pumping plant consists of five units, four suction gas and one steam unit, with 
a total of 1,300 b.h.p. The capacity of the plant is 17,000 gallons per minute against a 
total head of 140 feet. 

The Holder Scheme adjoins the Waikerie Irrigation Area, and has been incorporated 
as a portion of the latter. It contains 452 acres of irrigable land, and 1,909 acres of dry 
land. Blocks have been allotted to 69 settlers, including 16 soldier settlers. An area 
cof 115 acres of the irrigable land has been subdivided into 43 small allotments, of which 
42 have been allotted. The pumping plant consists of two steam units, with a total of 
238 b.h.p., and a capacity of 3,750 gallons per minute against a total head of 115 feet. 
An adjoining irrigable area of 110 acres, held by Holder Ltd., is also irrigated by this plant. 
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The Kingston Irrigation Area is situated 75 miles above Morgan by river, and - 
comprises the old village settlement of that name. It has a total area of 3,747 acres, 
of which 480 acres are irrigable, and has been allotted to 33 settlers, including one 
returned soldier. The water is pumped by a 130 b.h.p. steam plant with a capacity 
of 2,000 gallons per minute against a total head of 114 feet. 


The Moorook Irrigation Area, adjoining the Kingston Area, contains 5,971 acres of 
land, of which 662 acres are irrigable. Altogether 620 acres of irrigable land have been 
allotted to 37 settlers, of whom 14 are soldier settlers. The first allotment took place 
in March, 1916. This area is irrigated by a 430 b.h.p. steam plant of two units, with a 
capacity of 7,160 gallons per minute against a total head of 120 feet. 


The Cobdogla Irrigation Area is on the opposite side of the river to Kingston and 
Moorook Areas. It was formerly a sheep station held under pastoral lease, and was 
resumed by the Government for irrigation purposes. The total area of the station was 
160,000 acres, of which 23,400 acres had been set apart as the Berri Area, and the remain- 
ing 136,600 acres as the Cobdogla Area. The latter area includes Lake Bonney, 4,000 
acres in extent. This lake is situated 3 miles inland from the Murray from which, now 
that No. 3 Lock is in operation, it is kept partially filled by Chambers Creek. 


The Cobdogla Area contains about 34,500 acres of land capable of being irrigated. 
It is divided into 5 sections viz., the Cobdogla, Nookamka, Loveday, McIntosh, and 
Weigall divisions. 


The Cobdogla division has been developed as a low-lift area, the pumping head 
being about 34 feet, to irrigate 1,534 acres of land, suitable for vine and fodder growing. 
An irrigable area of 1,197 acres has been allotted to 45 settlers, including 6 soldiers. 


The Nookamka division, south of Lake Bonney, has an irrigable area of 2,625 acres, 
of which 2,119 acres have been allotted to 98 soldier and 12 civilian settlers. The first 
allotment took place on 16th March, 1922. 


The Loveday division has an irrigable area of 9,324 acres. The construction work 
on this area has been completed, and 1,192 acres have been allotted to 64 soldier settlers. 
and 5 civilians. The reticulation is by means of concrete pipe lines, for both mains and 
branches, instead of open channels. 


Pumping plants have been installed to supply water to the Cobdogla, Nookamka 
and Loveday divisions. On the Cobdogla division a 240 b.h.p. steam plant with a capacity , 
of 16,700 gallons per minute has been installed and is now used as a subsidiary plant. 
The main water supply is obtained from the two “ Humpbrey ” gas plants installed 
with a combined capacity of 47,600 gallons per minute. The Nookamka division has two 
steam units, totalling 640 b.h.p., installed with a combined capacity of 12,500 gallons per 
minute, which have recently been superseded by a pipe line connecting with the Loveday 
water mains, which now supply the Nookamka requirements. The Loveday division 
has a 300 b.h.p. suction gas unit, with a capacity of 6,000 gallons per minute, and ps 
steam units installed, with combined power and output of 1,315 b.h.p., and 33 300 gallons 
per minute respectively, pumped against a total head of 93 feet. , 


The Berri Irrigation Area is 120 miles above Morgan by rive , i 
area of 23,400 acres, of which 7,833 acres are viineias oe trait ; tee fs es 
A total of 7,513 acres of irrigable land has been allotted to 420 settlers, of whom 225 are 
soldier settlers. An area of 80 acres of the irrigable land is used as an experime tal 
farm. The first allotment of the older portion of this area took place in epee 1911 
The pumping plant consists of five units, three suction gas and two steam oe oe a 


total of 2,250 b.h.p., and a capacity of 42,500 gallons per mi i 
j > > > te 
varying from 50 feet to 120 feet. : = one phe meee 


ee untry adjacent to R. 
Preliminary survey work has been carried out over 14,000 acres of petie Miseiad serloubie 


land. A portion of this area, known as the Ral Ral Division ini 

; Cu , » containing 1, 
of which 1,682 are irrigable land, has been surveyed into blocks, A total of see eae. 
including 1,032 acres of irrigable land, has been allotted to 59 settlers, 55 obvheed ade 


soldiers. A pumping plant of 220 b.h p., with a capacity of ] 
ch.p., 2, : 
against a total head of 30 feet has been installed. eats vidal ati 
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The Irrigation and Reclaimed Swamp Areas under Government control on the River 
Murray below Morgan contain 10,617 acres of rateable land,i.e., 953 acres of high irrigable 
and 9,664 acres of reclaimed swamp land, allotted to 348 settlers, of whom 57 are soldier 
settlers. The former landisirrigable by pumping, and the latter by gravitation. Pumping 
plants installed total 1,941 b.h.p., with a capacity of 54 million gallons per hour. 

Mobilong and Burdett Divisions of the Murray Bridge Irrigation Area, adjoining 
Murray Bridge, contain 578 acres of irrigable reclaimed fodder land with 46 settlers, of 
whom one is a soldier. 

Long Flat and Monteith Flat below Murray Bridge have between them a reclaimed 
irrigable area of 1,340 acres, all of which has been allotted to 47 settlers, of whom one is 
a, soldier. 

Swanport Area below Murray Bridge has 192 acres of fruit and fodder land. 

The Jervois Irrigation Area is divided into four divisions, i.e.— 


Jervois Division is 15 miles below Murray Bridge, and includes 1,199 acres of irrigable 
reclaimed land, of which 743 acres have been allotted to 18 civilian and 2 soldier settlers. 

Woods Point Division is 12 miles below Murray Bridge, and contains 1,101 acres of 
irrigable reclaimed land, all of which has been allotted to 2 soldier and 28 civilian settlers. 

Wellington Division is 18 miles below Murray Bridge, and has an area of about 1,627 
acres of irrigable reclaimed land. An area of 391 acres of irrigable land has been allotted 
to 9 settlers, of whom one is a soldier. 

Highland Division has an area of 9,105 acres of dry land suitable for grazing and 
cultivation purposes. An area of 6,939 acres has been allotted to 48 settlers, of whom 4 
are soldiers. 

The Mypolonga Area is 9 miles above Murray Bridge, and has a river frontage of 
7 miles. The total area of this settlement is 5,792 acres, of which 865 are irrigable and 
1,360 acres irrigable reclaimed land. A rateable area of 2,077 acres has been allotted 
to 98 settlers, of whom 14 are soldiers. 

The Pompoota Area, situated 13 miles above Murray Bridge, was previously 
used as a Training Farm for prospective soldier settlers. The area contains 2,470 acres, 
of which 406 acres are irrigable reclaimed land. A rateable area of 342 acres has been 
allotted to 15 soldier settlers. 

The Wall Area, 16 miles above Murray Bridge, has an area of 999 acres, of which 
454 acres are rateable reclaimed swamp land. Nine soldiers and a civilian are settled 
on the area. 

The Neeta Irrigation Area is 20 miles above Murray Bridge, and contains a total 
of 2,760 acres, of which 525 acres are rateable reclaimed swamp land. A rateable area of 
525 acres has been allotted to 5 civilian and 8 soldier settlers. 

The Cowirra Irrigation Area is 20 miles above Murray Bridge, and contains a total 
of 2,368 acres, of which 581 acres are rateable reclaimed swamp land. A rateable area of 
309 acres has been allotted to 11 civilian settlers. 

The Baseby Area is about 21 miles above Murray Bridge, and has an area of 1,350 
acres. This area has been leased to a civilian settler. 

The reclaimed lands consist mainly of peaty soils composed of rich river silt, and are 
eminently suitable for the growth of lucerne and other fodders, onions, potatoes, etc. 
The soils of the irrigable lands have already proved their suitability for the production 
of peaches, apricots, nectarines, oranges, lemons, figs, and grapes. 

(iv) Allotment of Irrigated Land. All lands are allotted under perpetual lease, and 
blocks are surveyed into areas varying up to 50 acres of irrigable or reclaimed land. It 
is not the practice to allot more than 50 acres of irrigable or reclaimed land, or of both 
irrigable and reclaimed, to any one settler, except that in the case of a partnership 50 
acres. may be allotted for each member of the partnership up to a maximum of 150 acres. 

In addition, areas of non-irrigable land are allotted to lessees of irrigation and 
reclaimed blocks for dry farming. The rentals of the blocks are fixed by the Irrigation 
Commission immediately prior to the land being offered for application. For the 
reclaimed land an amount is charged sufficient to cover interest on cost of the land, the 
survey thereof, and interest on cost of the levee ; while for the irrigable land the rent is 
based on the unimproved value of Crown lands, or to cover interest on cost of repurchased 


lands. 
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On the irrigable land, the present rate is 60s. per acre per annum. On the reclaimed 
lands an amount is charged to meet the annual management, drainage, maintenance 
expenses, and certain interest charges, the present rate being 30s. per acre. A sliding 
scale covers the rent on all land and water rates on the irrigable land for the first four years, 
ie., first year, one-quarter of the full rent and water rates ; second year, one-half; third, 
three-quarters ; fourth and afterwards, full amount, per acre. On the irrigable lands 
each lessee is entitled for the water rates to 24 acre-inches per annum, supplied in four 
irrigations ; special irrigations and domestic supplies are available at a nominal cost 
at times other than during the general irrigation. On the reclaimed lands, water is 

_ supplied regularly by reticulation from the river. 


Liberal assistance is provided by the Government to lessees of irrigation blocks. 
Apart from the erection of pumping plants, construction of main channels and other 
work necessary to render the land ready for occupation, the Irrigation Commission has 
power to carry out improvements in the nature of clearing, channelling, fencing, ete. The 
lessee on allotment is required to take over any expenditure so incurred, and to pay an 
amount of not less than 15 per cent. of the cost of the work. Subsequent to allotment 
the Commission has power to expend a sum not exceeding £30 per acre of the irrigable 
land in any lessee’s block in making the following improvements, or any of them:—Fencing, 
clearing, grading, constructing irrigation channels, drains and tanks thereon, and connect- 
ing such channels or drains with the nearest main channel or drain. The lessee is required 
to pay a deposit before the work is commenced equal to not less than 15 per cent. of the 
Commission’s estimate of the cost of carrying out such improvements. The Commission 
may also make cash advances to any lessee for all or any of the following purposes :— 


(a) For carrying out improvements and the erection of buildings to the extent of 
the estimated value of the lease and improvements already made or in course 
of being made thereon, but not exceeding £650. 

(b) For the purchase of implements, stock, seeds, plants, trees, ete., to any amount 
not exceeding £200. 

(c) For any other purpose that may be approved by the Commission, but not 
exceeding three-fourths of the estimated value of the lease and any improve- 
ments already made thereon, 


The-total amount that may be expended or advanced, however, for all or any of the 
above purposes, including improvements carried out by the Commission, shall not exceed 
in aggregate the sum of £600, or £30 per acre of the irrigable portion of the land, whichever 
sum is the greater. 


All expenditure incurred by the Commission in improving the land either before or 
after allotment, or advanced to the lessee to carry out further improvements, must be 
repaid under the following conditions :—For the period of 5 years following the date on 
which the expenditure was incurred or advances made, the lessee shall pay interest on the 
amount at current rates. After the expiration of 5 years, the lessee is. required to repay 
the amount expended or advanced by 70 equal half-yearly instalments, together with 
interest at current rates on the balance remaining unpaid, 


6. Western Australia—In this State an Irrigation Act provides for the constitution 
of irrigation districts. At Harvey, works for irrigating about 4,000 acres devoted to 
fruit growing, principally oranges, were opened on the 21st June, 1916. <A scheme is 
now in preparation for irrigating a further area in the same district. 

Numerous small private irrigation schemes are in full operation on many of the 
south-west rivers, in connexion with fruit, fodder, and potato growing. 


7. Murray Waters.—(i) River Murray Agreement. The River Murray Agreement 
with subsequent amendments, entered into by the Governments of the Commonwealth 
and the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, provides for the con- 
struction of the following works :—(a) The Hume reservoir, (6) The Lake Victoria storage 
(c) Twenty-six weirs and locks in the River Murray, and (d) Nine weirs and locks in the 
River Murrumbidgee. In the: Agreement provision is made for these works to be under- 
taken by the Governments of the three States—the Hume Reservoir and 17 weirs and locks 
between Echuca and Wentworth, including that at Wentworth, to be constructed b 
the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria severally or jointly, as may 4 
mutually agreed upon by them; the 9 weirs and locks in the River Murrumbidgee to 
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be constructed by the Government of New South Wales; and the Lake Victoria Storage 
and 9 weirs and locks in the River Murray below Wentworth by the Government of 
South Australia. 

’ The River Murray Commission, appointed in pursuance of the Agreement referred 
to, and comprising a representative of each of the four contracting Governments, is 
charged with the duty of giving effect to the Agreement and the River Murray Waters 
Acts. 


(ii) Works.—(a) General. . The whole of the works which have been put in hand 
to date, with the exception of the weir and lock at Blanchetown, which work was com- 
menced before the Agreement came into operation, and which was in that Agreement 
specifically exempted from the provisions thereof, has been constructed, or is being 
constructed, in accordance with designs approved by the River Murray Commission. 


The following are the works which have been put in hand :— 


The Hume Reservoir, } 

piers and Lock at Torrumbarry (near Echuca), By the Goremanonts 

Weir and Lock No. 11 (Mildura), of New South Wales 

Weir and Lock No. 10 (Wentworth), a little below the pa ieusctoaia ; 
junction of the Rivers Murray and Darling, : : 

Weir and Lock, No. 15, near Euston, 

The Lake Victoria Storage, By the Government of 

Weirs and Locks Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 9, South Australia. 


(6) The Hume Reservoir. The site of the Hume Dam, which is being constructed 
jointly by the Constructing Authorities for New South Wales and Victoria, is located a 
little below the junction of the Rivers Murray and Mitta Mitta, where the reservoir will 
receive the run-off from a catchment of 6,000 square miles of mountainous country. 
The original designs prepared in connexion with this work provided for a reservoir with 
a capacity of 1,100,000 acre-feet, and the work was put in hand on both sides of the river 
in accordance with such designs, but with a view to making provision for the greatest 
possible storage, and in order to enable the Reservoir to be utilized for the purpose of 
hydro-electric generation the four Contracting Governments, acting on expert advice, 
later agreed to the construction of the dam of dimensions and height sufficient for a 
capacity of 2,000,000 acre-feet. The cost of the enlarged reservoir has been estimated at 
£4,563,100. 

The dam, which is in course of construction, will consist of two main sections—(1) the 
outlets and flood spillway, and (2) the earthen embankment containing a concrete core 
wall sunk into the solid granite, and provided with a tunnel for drainage and inspection 
purposes. The first section, which will extend from the New South Wales bank of the 
river to the Victorian bank, and which will be practically all of concrete, is being con- 
structed by the New South Wales Constructing Authority. The remaining section of the 
dam, which extends from the Victorian bank of the river to the high ground bordering 
the river flats, is in course of construction by the Victorian Constructing Authority. The 
total length of the dam, including both sections above referred to, will be 4,200 feet. 

On the New South Wales section of the work the river has been diverted, and the 
work of placing concrete in the foundations of the main portion of the dam inside the 
coffer dam is proceeding. On the Victorian side of the river the construction of the earthen 
embankment and the concrete core wall has advanced considerably during the year. 
Approval has been given to the designs and estimate of cost, viz., £1 94,500, for a bridge 
over the Hume Reservoir near the dam, which work has been put in hand. The total 
expenditure incurred to date on the whole of the works at the Hume Reservoir amounts 
to £2,465,000. ; 

(c) Lake Victoria Storage. The Lake Victoria Storage is situated in the south-west 
corner of the State of New South Wales. The scheme approved consists of the construction 
of extensive embankments and channels, the construction of three regulators (the inlet 
regulator in the Frenchman’s Creek, the controlling regulator in the main inlet channel, 
and the outlet regulator in the Rufus River), and improvements to Frenchman’s Creek 
and Rufus River. : ' 

These works, which are now practically completed, will provide for the storage in 
the lake of 514,000 acre-feet of water for use by the State of Scuth Australia. The expen- 
diture on this work to date amounts to £472,000. 
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(d) Weirs and Locks. Seven weirs and locks, viz., Nos. 11 (Mildura) and 26 (Torrum- 
barry)—Victoria—and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 9—South Australia— have been completed, 
and are now in operation. Of the remaining weirs and locks at present in hand, two, 
Nos. 10 (Wentworth) and 4 (South Australia), are in an advanced stage of construction. 


Investigations are proceeding with a view to the location of the sites of the 
remaining weirs and locks to be constructed in the River Murray above Mildura. 


(iii) Finance. (a) General. In the River Murray Agreement of 1914, the estimated 
total cost of the whole of the works was set down at £4,663,000, Although definite esti- 
mates of the cost of those works not yet authorized have not been prepared, it is anticipated 
that the total ultimate cost of the whole of the works covered by the River Murray Agree- 
ment will be in the vitinity of £14,000,000. The total expenditure incurred up to 31st 
March, 1928, on that portion of the scheme completed and in course of construction 
amounted to £5,950,000, towards which expenditure the four Contracting Governments 
in conformity with the amending Agreement previously referred to, have contributed in 
equal shares. 


(b) Programme of Works to be constructed during the period ending 30th June, 1932° 
At a_recent conference of representatives of the four Contracting Governments, it was 
decided definitely to limit the programme of works to be constructed during the period 
ending 1932 to the following works, viz.:—The construction of the Hume Reservoir 
to provide for a capacity of 2,000,000 acre-feet ; the completion of the Lake Victoria 
Storage; and the completion of all Weirs and Locks from No, 1 (Blanchetown) to No. 11 
(Mildura) and Weir and Lock No. 15.(Euston). 

The Commission’s estimate of expenditure on works, surveys, investigations, etc., 
during the year 1928-29 is as follows :— 


New South Wales— 
Hume Reservoir— 


Construction Se ie .. £300,000 
Land Resumption ee -- 100,000 
Spillway Gates ote * 2s 70,000 
Roads ae are Se ag 50,000 
Bethanga Bridge .. Ps -- 100,000 
; - £620,000 
Weir and Lock No. 10 ae a sf 50,000 
Weir and Lock No. 15 * 7 Ls 80,000 
Surveys—Investigations = ae ait 5,800 
—— £755,800 
Victoria— 
Hume Reservoir— 
Construction Pa a .. £227,000 
Piers and approaches to Bridge Se 10,000 
Diversion of Roads a Ne 30,000 
Diversion of Railway Line .. ie 50,000 
Land Resumptions. . <i .. 180,000 
- £497,000 
Weir and Lock No. 11 “a By < 2,000 
Surveys and Investigations. . Sc ar 1,000 
South Australia— a atat 
Weir and Lock No. 2 £6,500 
Weir and Lock No. 4 a i s 80,000 
Weir and Lock No. 6 ay ‘ =e 127,000 
Weir and Lock No. 7 ie be ss 57,000 
Weir and Lock No. 8 4K $a be 3,000 
Lake Victoria Storage Ar we 23 1,500 ’ 
£275,000 


Total een 53 Si +»  £1,530,800 
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The four Contracting Governments will furnish their respective contributions towards 
this proposed expenditure as required during the year. 


(iv) Gaugings. The River Murray Agreement places upon the Commission the duty 
of carrying on an effective and uniform system of making and recording continuous 
gaugings of the main stream of the River Murray and its tributaries within the boundaries 
of each of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, and of all 
diversions, whether natural or artificial or partly natural and partly artificial, from the 
main stream and its tributaries. It is further provided that, in lieu of making any such 
gaugings, the Commission may accept any gaugings made and recorded by any of the 
Contracting State Governments. 


Arrangements have been made with the three Contracting State Governments for 
the adoption of uniform methods in connexion with all gaugings on the River Murray 
and its tributaries, and for the submission periodically to the Commission, for purposes 
of the River Murray Agreement, of the results of such gaugings. 


The gaugings made at the Renmark Gauging Station during the year 1926-27 
Eiticated that the total flow of the river at that point was 10,417,208 acre-feet for the 
year. The total flow at the same station for the preceding year was 7,981,427 acre-feet, 
the average for all years being about 8,500,000 acre-feet. 

The approximate quantity of water diverted from the river by the three States by 
artificial or partly artificial reans for the same year was 1,920,802 acre-feet. 


(v) River Murray Commission. The River Murray Commission, as at present 
constituted, is as follows :— 


Commonwealth .. Hon. W. C. Hill, M-P., Minister for Works and Railways 
(President). 
Deputy Commissioner—Mr. T. Hill, M.V.1-E. 
New South Wales.. Mr. H. H. Dare, M.E., M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. E., Aust. 
Victoria .. .. Mr. R. Horsfield, M. Inst. C.E. 
South Australia .. Mr. J. H. O. Eaton, M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. E., Aust. 
Secretary—Mr. P. A. Gourgaud. 
Accountant—Mr. H. J. Rowlands, A.F.1.A. 


More detailed references to the River Murray Agreement and the operations of the 
Commission will be found in previous issues of the Year Book (see Official Year Book, No. 


19, pages 845-850). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
POPULATION. 


§ 1. Enumerations and Estimates. 


The nature of the early “‘ musters”’ of the population and the subsequent Census 
enumerations which have been conducted in Australia were reviewed in Official Year 
Book, Number 15, pp. 1083-5. This review was accompanied by a tabular statement 
showing the dates on which the various enumerations were made, and the numbers 
counted on such occasions. 


§ 2. Census of 4th April, 1921. 


1. Numbers Enumerated.—The Census for the whole of Australia was taken as for 
the night between the 3rd and the 4th of April, 1921, and was the second Census under 
the provisions of the Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act 1905-20, which provides 
for the enumeration being dealt with from one centre, instead of each State being 
responsible for its own count as on previous occasions. The numbers recorded in the 
several States and Territories were as follows :— 


POPULATION,—4th APRIL, 1921. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


States and Territories. Males. Females. Persons. 
States— 

New South Wales = 1,071,501 | 1,028,870 2,100,371 
Victoria oa re 754,724 ) 776,556 1,531,280 
Queensland ae in _ 398,969 357,003 755,972 
South Australia un 248,267 | 246,893 495,160 
Western Australia a 177.278 155,454 332,732 
~ Tasmania es ax 107,743 106,037 213,780 

Territories— | 
Northern fe a 2,821 1,046 3,867 
Federal Capital .. % 1,567 | 1,005 | 2,572 

| 
Australia .. Ss 2,762,870 ) 2,672,864 | 5,435,734 

| 


2. Increase since Census of 1881.—(i) Awstralia.—The increase of population between 
the Census of 3rd April, 1911, and that of 4th April, 1921, was 980,729, of which 449,835 
were males and 530,894 were females, as compared with an increase of 681,204, comprising 
335,107 males and 346,097 females, for the preceding ten years. The population of each 
sex enumerated at the Censuses of 3rd April, 1881, 5th April, 1891, 31st March, 1901 
3rd April, 1911, and 4th April, 1921, was as follows :— 
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POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, LAST FIVE CENSUSES, 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Date of Census. | Males. Females. Persons. (a) Masculinity. 
3rd April, LSSie es cel 1,214,913 1,035,281 2,250,194 7.98 
5th April, 1891 .. -. | 1,704,039 1,470,353 3,174,392 7.36 
31st March, 1901.. a 1,977,928 1,795,873 3,773,801 4.83 
8rd April, 1911 .. x 2,313,035 2,141,970 4,455,005 3.84 
4th April, 1921 .. ane 2,762,870 2,672,864 5,435,734 1.66 


(a) Excess of males over females per 100 persons. 


(ii) States and Territories, The increases in the population of the several States and 
Territories during the past four intercensal periods have been as follow :— 


POPULATION.—STATES, ETC., INTERCENSAL INCREASES. 


1881-1891. 1891-1901. 1901-1911. 1911-1921. 

State or é ae eet: toad _ 

Territory. | 
i Numerical. Per cent.! Numerical.| Per cent.) Numerical.| Per cent.) Numerical.|Per cent. 

N.S. Wales «+ |(@)374,129 | 49.90 |(a)230,892 | 20.54 |(a)293,602 21.67) 453,637 | 27.65 

Victoria ae 278,274 | 32.30 61,230 5.37 114,481 9.53) 215,729 | 16.40 

Queensland -- | 180,193 | 84.39 104,411 26.52 107,684 21.62; 150,159 | 24.79 

South Australia § 39,119 14.15 42,813 13.57 50,212 14.01 86,602 | 21.20 

Western Australia | 20,074 = 67.57 134,342 | 269.86 97,990 53.22 50,618 | 17.94 

Tasmania ae 30,962 | 26.76 25,808 17.60 18,736 10.86 22,569 | 11.80 

N. Territory .. 1,447 | 41.93 (6)-87 |(b)-1.78 | (b)-1,501 |(6)-31.20 557 | 16.83 

Fed. Cap. Ter. .. om os a a be ae: 858 | 50.06 

| 
Australia .. 924,198 41.07 599,409 | 18.88 681,204 18.05} 980,729 | 22.01 
| \ 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. _(b) Decrease. 


For Australia as a whole, the increase during the period 1911-1921 was greater by 
299,525 than that for the period 1901-1911, the rate of increase being 22.01 per cent. 
for 1911-1921, as against 18.05 for 1901-1911. During the earlier period the increase 
corresponds to 1.67 per cent. per annum, and in the latter, to 2.01 per cent. per annum. 


As regards the separate States, both the numerical and relative increases in the case 
of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania were greater 
for 1911-1921 than for 1901-1911. On the other hand, Western Australia experienced 
a smaller increase during the decade 1911-1921 than in either of the two immediately 
preceding decades. The Northern Territory showed during the period 1911-1921 its 
first increase in population since the decade 1881-1891. 


§ 3. Distribution and Fluctuation of Population. 


1. Present Number.—The population of Australia on the 31st December, 1927, was 
estimated at 6,234,854 persons, of whom 3,189,823, or 51.16 per cent., were males and 
3,045,031, or 48.84 per cent., were females. The increase during the year 1927 was 124,340, 
equal to 2.03 per cent., males having increased by 67,242, or 2.15 per cent., and females 
by 57,098, or 1.91 per cent. Of the increase referred to, 75,416, or 60.65 per cent., was due 
to the excess of births over deaths, and 48,924, or 39.35 per cent., was due to the excess of 


immigration over emigration, 
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2. Growth and Distribution.—The following tables show the population of the 
States at decennial intervals from their foundation to the year 1920, and for each of the 
last four years. In issues of the Year Book up‘to No. 15, the male and female populations 
of Australia as a whole were given at quinquennial periods from 1788, but it is considered 
that the abridged table presented herewith will suffice for general purposes. 


POPULATION.—1788 TO 1927. 


Estimated Population at end of Year. 
- 
Year. States. / Territories. | 
/ Australia, 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Pas. ‘Northern’ oie | 
MALzs. 

(a) 1800 3,780 = if phat Chatehe Leeeet aver ee ae 
1810 7,585 a b te eT ee aus 7,585 
1820 | 23,784 Pees ae: =} ae 
1830 | 33,900 5 ad a 877 (18, jos} 2. | <. | 82,885 
1840 | 85,560 af ES 8,272 1,434} 32:040| .. ‘1 | 1273306 
1850 | 154,976 ai ie 35902 | 3°576 | 44.999) |. 238,683 
1860 | 197,851 |()330,302 (b)16,817 | 64,340 9,597 | 49,653 | 668,560 
1870 | 272,121 | 397,280 | 60,221 | 94,804 | 15,511 | 53,517 | | 902.494 
1880 | 404,952 | 450,558 | 124,013 | 147,438 | 16,985 60,568. ) | 1,204°514 
1890 | 602,704 | 595,519 | 223/252 | 166,049 | 28'854 | 76.453 12 | 16927831 
1900 | 716,047 | 601,773 | 274,684 | 180,349 | 110,088 | 89,763 (c) 4,288 | -1) | 12976:992 
1910 | 858,181 | 646,482 | 325,518 | 206,557 | 157,971 | 98.866 | 2.738 | | 2:296,308 
1920 | 1,067,945 | 753,808 | 396,555 | 245,300 | 176,895 | 107,259 | 2,911 (b)1,062 | 2'751,730 
1924 | 1,150,759 | 824,182 | 440,115 | 273,701 | 195,341 | 108,569 | 2°538 | 1643 | 2'996'848 
1925 | 1,171,590 | 838,693 | 454,819 | 282'790 | 199,596 | 108,047 | 2.550 | 27930 | 3,060,315 
1926 | 1,196,559 | 852,399 | 465,644 | 292'846 | 203.210 | 106,330 | 2.773 | 2°820 | 3:122°581 
1927 | 1,223,976 | 867,409 | 475,147 | 298,262 | 211,628 | 107,036 | 3,137 | 3,228 | 3,180,823 

FEMALES. 

(a) 1800 1,437 re 08 ae | es iz zi oe 
1810 3,981 = se hee ee ~ Ee Ae 308 
1820 9,759 a %. ie ea. 4 a¢ ue 9.759 
1830 10,688 ke S m 295 | ()6,171 |. = 17,154 
1840 41,908 7. ke 6,358 S7v |) asond | = fe 63.102 
1850 | 111,924 me ‘es 27,798 | 2,810] 24,641] -; : 166,673 
1860 | 150,695 \(b)207,932 |(b)11,239 | 61/242 5,749 | 40,168] .. a 477.025 
1870 | 225,871 | 326,695 | 46,051 | 89.652 9624 | 47,369 | .. e 745,262 
1880 | 836,190 | 408,047 | 87,027 | 128,955 | 12:576| 54999 | |: .. | 1,027,017 
1890 | 510,571 | 588,209 | 168,864 | 152,808 | 197648 | 68'334 = .. | 1,4585594 
1900 | 644,258 | 594,440 | 219,163 | 176,901 | 69,879 | 83,137 | (c) 569 | |. | 1°788°347 
1910 | 785,674 | 654,926 | 273,503 | 200,311 118,861 | 94,937,  563| .. | 2'128°775 
1920 | 1,023,777 | 774,106 | 354,069 | 245,706 | 154,428 | 105/493 | 1,078 | (6) 910 | 2'659'567 
1924 | 1,103,691 | 882,913 | 394,779 | 264,805 | 168,783 | 109,270 | 1,059 | 1,355 | 2'876,655 
1925 | 1,126,852 | 845,324 | 406,366 | 268,843 | 172°587 | 108,985 | 1106 | 17706 | 2’931°769 
1926 | 1,151,222 | 859,428 | 416,549 | 273.548 | 175,536 | 108,424) 1,125 | 27101 | 2'987°933 
1927 | 1,176,290 | 873,981 | 424,029 | 277,509 | 180,664 | 108,826 | 1/224 | 27508 | $'045/081 

PERSONS. 
1788 859 “ + . 
1790 2,056 a EA * ee Fic bs re 2 O68 
1800 5,217 a ie te A Pe ee Rs 52 
1810 11,566 a e ay : a. ee ee 11°566 
1820 33,543 Aco gl Ae nea e - * * 38°b48 
1830 44.588 Sa BlY Gee Es “9 re - 70. 
1840 | 127,468 * 14,630 Beh ernee % = 190408 
1850 | 266,900 es 63,700 5,886 | 68,870 |. .. * 405,356 
1860 | 348,546 (b)538,234 (b)28,056 | 125,582 | 151346 | so'sot| |. .«_  )2,148.586 
1870 | 497,992 | 723,925 | 115,272 | 1841546 | 257135 | 100,886| |. .. | 15647,756 
1880 | 741,142 | 858,605 211,040 | 276,393 | 297561 | 114/790 .. | 22237753 
1890 | 1,113,275 | 1,183,728 | 392,116 | 318,947 | 48/502 | 144°787 be "> | 39151°385 
1900 | 1,360,305 | 1,196,213 | 493,847 | 357,250 | 179,967 | 172,900 \(c)4,857| .. | 3°765°389 
1910 | 1,643,855 | 1,301,408 599,016 | 406,868 | 276/832  193°803 |. 3°301 ». | 424257083 
1920 | 2,091,722 | 1,527,909 | 750,624 | 491,006 | 331/323 | 219°752 | 3° ‘0 "411, 
1924 | 2,2 , (52 | 3,989 |(b)1,972 | 5,411,297 
1254,450 | 1,657,095 | 834,894 | 538,506 | 364,124 | 217/839 | 3'597 |. 2°998 | 5'873'503 

1926 | 2,298,442 | 1,684,017 | 861,185 | 551,633 | 372,183 | 2177032 | 3°656 | 3°986 | 5°992'084 
1926 | 2,347,781 | 1,711,827 | 882,193 | 566,394 | 378,746 | 214,754 | 3,808 | 4,921 | 6.110/514 

7 | 2,400,266 | 1,741,390 | 899,176 | 575,771 | 392,292 | 215,862 | 4361 | 5;736 | 6:234°854 
(a) Details as to sex not available for earlier decennial dates. (0) Previously included with 


New South Wales. (c) Previously included with South Australia. 
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So far as the numbers can be ascertained, the nucleus of the population of Australia 
consisted of 1,024 persons, including the military, who landed in Sydney Cove on the 26th 
January, 1788. For many years the number increased very slowly, and in 1825, when 
Tasmania (then known as Van Diemen’s Land) was separated from New South Wales 
and constituted a separate colony, i.e., 37 years after the first settlement, the total popula- 
tion was only 52,505 persons, of whom 38,313 were in New South Wales, and 14,192 were 
in Tasmania. The total for Australia attained its first million in 1858, 70 years after 
settlement. At this time the population was distributed among the States, or Colonies 
as they were then, as follows :—New South Wales, 31.97 per cent.; Victoria, 47.22 per 
cent.; Western Australia, 1.38 per cent. ; South Australia, 11.29 per cent.; and 
Tasmania, 8.14 per cent. The second million was reached in 1877, after a lapse of nine- 
teen years, by an average rate of increase of 3.53 per cent. per annum. ‘The third million 
was reached twelve years later, in 1889, by an annual rate of increase of 3.48 per cent. ; 
the fourth million sixteen years later, in 1905, at the rate of increase of 1.74 per cent. per 
annum ; the fifth million thirteen years later in 1918, by an annual average rate of 1.79 
per cent. ; and the sixth million eight years later in 1926 by an annual average rate of 
2.31 per cent. 

The growth of the population of Australia and of each State thereof, is illustrated by 
the graphs accompanying this chapter. 


3. Mean Population.—The following table shows the mean population for each State 
-and Territory for the five years 1923 to 1927. 


MEAN POPULATION, EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS. 


| 
States. | Territories, 

Year. | \ | Australia. 

| New South) yjctori | Queens- | South | Western Tas- Nor- | Fed. 

| Wales. aes | land. | Australia. Australia.) mania. | thern. | Cap. 

| | | | 

1923 | 2,190,410 | 1,607,773 | 802,748 | 517,445 348,275 | 215,327 3,610 | 3,315 | 5,688,903 
1924 2,228,387 | 1,641,852 | 825,151 | 529,691 | 359,521 214,687 | 3,603 | 3,848 5,806,690 
1925 2,274,247 | 1,671,467 | 851,419 | 543,986 | 368,194 | 213,469 8,681 | 4,721 | 5,931,184 
1926 2,320,288 | 1,696,670 875,187 | 558,883 | 374,996 211,216 | 3,765 | 6,106 6,047,111 
1927 2,372,643 | 1,727,413 | 891,908 | 571,098 | 385,011 | 209,994 | 4,284 | 7,342 6,169,643 


4. Increase at Decennial Periods since 1790.—The following table furnishes particulars 
relative to the increase in population of Australia during each decade, and the percentage 
of such increase on the population at the commencement of the decade :— 


POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, DECENNIAL INCREASE. 


Increase during Decade— 
Decade ended Numerical. Percentage. 
31st December— 

Males. Females. Persons, Males. Females. | Persons. 

63 % % % 

190. a a (a) 2,05 od Hf ad 
1800 .. a “ (a) 3,161 (a) (a) 153.75 
T810e.~ és 3,805 2,544 6,349 | 100. 66 177.04 121.70 
1820 .. a 16,199 5,778 21,977 213.57 145.14 190.01 
1830 .. a0 29,101 7,395 36,496 122.36 75.78 108.80 
1840 .. oe 74,421 45,948 120,369 140.72 267.86 171.86 
1850 .. foiy Lal saad 103,571 214,948 87.49 164.13 112.89 
1860 .. oe 429,800 310,352 740,229 180.10 186.20 182.61 
1si0ee- .. | 233,934 268,237 502,171 34.99 56.23 43.84 
1880 .. .. | 802,020 281,755 583,775 33.47 37.81 35.43 
1890 .. .. | 488,317 431,507 919,824 40.54 42.02 41.22 
1900 .. oa 284,161 329,823 613,984 16.79 22.61 19.48 
1910 .. #25)5319,316 340,428 659,744 16.15 19.04 eri 52 
1920 .. .. | 455,422 530,792 986,214 19.83 24.93 22.29 


(a) Not available. 
5. Area, Population, Masculinity, and Density—States, 1927,—A previous table 
showed the estimated number of persons on the 31st December, 1927, in each of the States 
and Territories. In the following table the proportions of the total area, and of the total 
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population represented by each State or Territory, are given, together with the 
masculinity and the density of population :— 


AREA, POPULATION, MASCULINITY, AND DENSITY.—STATES, 1927. 


| Per cent. Estimated Population | 
g T Percentage | 31st December, 1927. Meare: | Density: 

tate or itory. nD | ini 

1 ‘sea Total. Area.) l / Matty ia (0) 
Males. | Females. | Persons. | } 
| “i 
New South Wales .. | 10.40 | 38.37] 38.64] 38.50| 1.99 | 7.76 
Victoria .. a aye 2.96 27.19 | 28.70 | 27.93 | —0.38 | 19.8] 
Queensland s .. | 22.64 | 14.89] 13.93] 14.43 | 5.68 | 1.34 
South Australia .. aC 1 ees: 9.36 9110-7" $33.) "3.60 1.51 
Western Australia ai 32.81 6.63} 5.93] 6.29 | 7.89 0.40 
Tasmania ae ah 0.88 3.36 | 3.57] 3.46 |—0.83 | 8.23 
Northern Territory oath] eal. 60 0.10; 0.04 0.07 | 43.87 0.01 
Federal Capital Territory .. 0.03 0.10 | 0.08 | 0.09 | 12.55 6.10 
| | | 

Australia... .. | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 2.32 2.10 
(a) Excess of males over females in each 100 persons. (5) Number of persons per square mile. 


Notr.—The minus sign (—) indicates excess of females over males in each 100 persons. 

6. Urban and Rural Distribution.—The following table shows the number of persons 
and the percentage on the total population recorded at the Census of the 4th April, 1921, 
as resident in urban and rural areas respectively. The metropolitan divisions include 
the capital city and the adjoining urban areas ; the urban provincial districts cover those 
cities and towns which are not adjacent to the metropolitan areas, and which are 
incorporated for local government purposes ; while those persons classed as migratory 
were mostly on board ships in Australian ports :— 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 
(ExcLusiIvE or FULL-BLOoD ABORIGINALS.) 


States. | Territories. 
| 
Particulars. New South | Western | | | Australia. 
South | Victoria. aeene: Aus- Aus- Tas- | Northern) Federal ; 
Wales. - | tralia. | tralia, | Mania. | term 
| 
NUMBER. 
Urban— | 
Metropolitan | 899,059) 766,465 209,946 255,875 154,873 52,361. Ses : 2,338,079 
Provincial 525,007} 187,490, 183,720 41,637, 42,571, 55,6441 1,309| |. | 1'037,468 
Rural aa 664,590) 571,577 359,014 195,054 130,098 105,123, 2,403 2,563 | 2)030,422 
Migratory .. 11,715 6,748 3,292 ger) 5,190 Boe} 65 9 i 29°765 
Total .. |2,100,371|1,531,280 755,972 495,160 332,732) 213,780, 3,867 2,572 | 5,435,734 
| | 


PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL. 
| 


Urban— 
Metropolitan 42.80 60.05 27.77 51.57 46.55 24.49 a a 43.01 
Provincial. . 25.00 12.24 24.30 8.41 12.79 26.03 36.18 <- 19 ‘09 
Rural as 31.64 87.33 47.49 39.39 89.10 49.17 62.14 | 99.65 87.35 
Migratory .. 0.56 0.38 0.44 0.63 1.56 0.31 1.68 0.35 0.55 
Total .. 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


For Australia as a whole 62.10 per cent. of the population is urban, this percentage 
being exceeded by New South Wales, 67.80 per cent., and Victoria 62.29 per cent. Tas- 
are with 50.52 per cent., has the smallest percentage of urban population in all the 

ates. ; 

During the ten years between the Censuses of 1911 and of 1921 the population of the 
metropolitan areas in the aggregate increased in proportion to the total population of 
Australia from 38.03 per cent. in 1911 to 48.01 per cent. in 1921. This movement was 
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common to all the States, though in varying degree. The relative accretion to the metro- 
politan total was greatest in Western Australia, where it increased from 37.85 per cent, 
to 46.55 per cent. of the population of the State, and was least in New South Wales, where 
it increased from 38.23 per cent. to 42.80 per cent. The abnormal increase in the propor- 
tion of the metropolitan population to the total population of Western Australia is not 
due entirely to the actual increase to the population of Perth and suburbs, but is 
caused in some measure by the departure from the State of many persons who had been 
engaged in connexion with the mining industry in extra-metropolitan districts. 

In Victoria and in South Australia more than half the population lives within the 
metropolitan areas. At the Census of 1921, 50.05 per cent. of the population of Victoria, 
and 51.57 per cent. of the population of South Australia, were resident in their respective 
capitals. Of the total population of Australia, 43.01 per cent. was in the metropolitan 
areas, the proportion of the total males being 40.35 per cent., and of the females 45.77 
per cent. The post-censal estimates, which are given in the following table, show a 
higher proportion in each of the capitals than was shown by the Census. 


7. Metropolitan Population—Australia and Other Countries—The abnormal con- 
centration of population in the capitals of the States of Australia, as compared with other 
countries, may be readily seen from the following table. It may be mentioned, however, 
that, in most of the European countries, the capital is not always the most populous of 
many big cities, whereas, in Australia, the capital is invariably the most populous city, 
and in some States is the only town of important magnitude. 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Percentage 
State or Country. Metropolis. Year. Population. noes ; 
Country. 
% 

New South Wales | Sydney... 2 1,101,190 45.88 
Victoria | Melbourne .. Ss 975,160 55.98 
Queensland Brisbane : 295,430 32.86 
South Australia .. | Adelaide 5 327,686 56.91 
Western Australia .. | Perth A 191,791 49.00 
Tasmania .. Hobart a 56,193 26.03 
Australia . (6 Cities) ce) | 2,947,450 47.35 
New Zealand Wellington 1.4.1928 127,265 9.17 
New York State New York .. 1927 5,970,782 52.07 
Northern Ireland Belfast 1927 415,000 ppseel lh 
Austria Vienna 1923 1,865,780 28.56 
Denmark .. Copenhagen 1925 731,496 21.30 
Hungary .. Budapest 1921 1,217,325 14.91 
Irish Free State Dublin 1927 422,400 14,17 
Saxony Dresden 1925 679,159 13.60 
England London (a) 1927 4,541,000 11.51 
Belgium Brussels 1926 808,664 10.27 
Norway .. Oslo Fe 1920 258,483 9.75 
Netherlands Amsterdam 1926 726,527 9.65 
Bavaria Munich a3 1925 680,704 9.22 
Scotland Edinburgh .. 1927 426,300 8.71 
Sweden Stockholm .. 1926 453,332 7.46 
Portugal Lisbon 1921 435,359 7.31 
France .. Paris 1926 2,871,429 7.05 
Germany .. Berlin 1925 4,013,588 6.36 
Greece ae Athens 1923 385,026 6.21 
Finland . Helsingfors 1926 215,829 6.07 
Spain... Madrid 1926 1,151,112 5.16 
Czecho-Slovakia Prague 1921 676,657 4.98 
Poland Warsaw 1921 936,713 3.44 
Japan ; Tokio 1925 1,995,567 3.34 
Switzerland Berne 1925 107,960 deal! 
Italy ue .. | Rome 4 1927 875,119 pA ly 
Russia (European) .- - Leningrad .. 1926 1,611,102 1.15 
United States Washington 1927 540,000 0.46 


(a) Population of Greater London in 1927 was 7,796,353. 
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8. Principal Urban Centres.—The following table gives particulars of the pea 
of the principal urban incorporated areas in each State at the 3lst December, 1927 :-— 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL URBAN INCORPORATED AREAS.—AUSTRALIA, 
31st DECEMBER, 1927. 


= | | . 
Town. Population. | Town. Population. 
/ tinued. 
New South Wales— | Queensland—con ve: 
Sydney and Suburbs .. a 1,101,190 | Toowoomba . . x me me 
102,550 | Ipswich me ae . 5 
Newcastle and Suburbs se ’ 12'000 
Broken Hill .. aon $F 23,430 Maryborough 5s ce a 
Bankstown .. ae a Epi meee he ni =¥ aia 
5 ye 18,53) +ympie ES “3 a6 a) 
Geauviile, - - 17,530 Cairns - _ — 9,500 
Lithgow oe cn oft 16,840 Charters Towers as a ps 
Parramatta .. ae an 16,760 Mackay me ae =& Spe 
Lidcombe 3 Fe 14,310 Warwick sh cs Sis te 
Cessnock or e « 13,340 Southport 2 ~ 5,5 
Holroyd Px 13,040 Mount Morgan .s Hi 5,000 
Geulbarit Bi Fa 3 12,140 Roma f a 4,000 
Katoomba .. eH a 10,120 
Lismore re as me pee 
West Maitlan we a A Sonthi Ansteatia | 
Fathwrsty a3, ae oa ee: Adelaide and Suburbs .. | 827,686 
ingen Vases s cS eis Port Pirie .. a re 9.720 
Albury ¢ ws s 3.160 Mount Gambier =< a 3,997 
Oranges: a * ade Victor Harbour ¥ “s 3,370 
bh IE i 7/260 ces iene 5 a ei 37009 
. mf ie i, - Peterboroug! es ae | é 
field se 4 i 7,220 : ae 
teen North oe . 7,040 Sano 3 * - vane 
ee oe us Deo | Gawler ~ ei che 1,753 
Illawarra Central re ae +9 K 7 1535 
; 5,850 apunda “< ae oe 390) 
ee ee ee 4 : Port Augusta . me 1,371 
Dubbo - 5,560 g 
Parkes = ae 5.400 Jamestown .. oe ce eos 
aE 1) * : Moonta oe fs Bi 
Dundas - Av on 5,100 
Victoria— fe 
Melbourne and Suburbs ve 975,160 Western Australia— = 
Geelong and Suburbs on 42,300 Perth and Suburbs on 0 191,791 
Ballarat and Suburbs ae 41,910 Boulder ee 4 Le 5,884 
Bendigo and Suburbs +e 33,910 Bunbury... “ap 7 5,570 
Mordialloc .. me ae 9,110 Kalgoorlie .. is we: 5,200 
Warrnambool a3 =f 8,070 Northam... si ag 5.000 
Castlemaine and Suburbs an on Geraldton _. =a ea 4,400 
Carrum 49 ve 38 , r a re e 3.980 
Wonthaggi a E 6,900 amyl ee 4 S 3°700 
Mildura a os x 6,000 Narrogin =e a 2'700 
Fasaiiton eis te ee eSan York 1,600 
rara’ i Ae ar ’ 
Shepparton .. A $4 5,000 
Maryborough F ‘ 4,900 : 
Stawell cA < : 4,700 Tasmania— 
Horsham 4,650 Hobart and Suburbs .. x 56,193 
Colac 43 es ae 4,550 Launceston and Subur Be 28,406 
Dandenong .. es ae “pa Devonport .. Ps a 4520 
Echuca ae 3050 Burnie ae Cs we 
Wangaratta .. 4,000 Ulverstone .. 2k és 2,870 
Camperdown 3,900 Queenstown as 2,800 
New Neemik s “s er 
Queensland— Latro re ex a h 
Brisbane and Suburbs ae 295,430 Zeehan ae a: Ri 1,900 
Townsville .. st Re 30,200 Wynyard .. Ke at 1,670 
Rockhampton até 2S 30,000 Deloraine .. on - 1,430 


§ 4. Elements of Increase. 


1. Natural Increase,—(i) General. The ‘two factors which contribute to the growth 
of a population are the “ natural increase ” by excess of births over deaths, and the “ net 
immigration,” 7.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. While the relative potency of 
these factors depends upon a variety of causes, it may be said that, in general, in the 
case of a new country “ net immigration ” provides an important part of the increase of 
population, while in an old country “ natural increase,”’ modified more or less by ‘‘ net 
emigration,” or excess of departures over arrivals, is the principal element of increase, 
A graph showing the natural increase to the population of each State and of Australia, 
from year to year since 1861, accompanies this chapter. 
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POPULATION.—NATURAL INCREASE (a), 1861 TO 1927. 
States. | Territories. 
Period. ] hora 
eater vind | | | | North- | Fed. gcd 
.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust. | Tas. | ern. Cap. 
(b) | | © | (4) | () 
! \ 
MALES. 
1861 to 1870 47,905) 69,283) 8,183) 20,526 Polo! 774. if 154,590 
1871 to 1880 64,107, 67,117) 14,664| 23,655} 1,733) 6,549) .. ié 177,825 
1881 to 1890 | 97,411) 73,142) 25,858) 33,488) 2,757 LARS TAN se mne44.0sa: 
1891 to 1900 | 105,526, 79,251 38,249] 28,320) 4,838) 13,262) .. .. | 269,446 
1901 t0 1910 | 115,306 73,280 38,043) 26,649) 19,045 16,658) —487 .. | 288,494 
1911 to 192 149,100, 87,548) 54,391) 35,086) 22,517 18,059;—326 | 153 366,528 
1921 rie 16,515, 9,626) 6,241} 3,467) 1,779 1,778,— 31 12 39,387 
1922 ss 17,204, 10,551} 5,891) -3,613) 2,169 1,911/— 14 12 41,337 
1923 15,744 9,430, 5,464; 3,249] 2,107; 1,748 5 |— 4 87,743 
1924 15,463 9,637| 5,610) 3,297) 2,176 1,523;— 13 4 37,697 
1925 15,934) 10,010 5,735| 3,095} 2,053| 1,583)— 15 13 38,408 
1926 14,547, 9,438 5,110 3,230) 2,175) 1,544)— 17 8 36,035 
1927 Se 9,086, 5,381 3,092} 2,251 1,441|— 37 13 36,022 
_| | — 
1861 to 1927 | 689,587) 517,399) 218,790 190,767| 67,119| 84,607 —935 | 211 11,767,545 
FEMALES. 
1861 to 1870 56,670) 80,534) 11,137 21,210) 2,406) 9,059) .. 6 181,016 
1871 to 1880 75,843| 79,023) 21,997 25,552| 2,840) 8,891) .. .. | 214,146 
1881 to 1890 | 112,294) 87,964; 39,500 35,353| 4,347! 13,592) .. .. | 293,050 
1891 to 1900 | 121,037) 93,664) 49,794 30,235) 10,430) 14,499) .. .. | 319,659 
1901 to 1910 | 130,460) 82,460) 48,958 27,455) 24,822| 16,549 61 .. | 330,765 
1911 to 192 168,873) 93,144, 65,736 36,143) 29,447] 18,425 197 | 150 | 412,115 
1921 # 18,095 9,800 6,946 3,525 2,548} 1,780 30 11 42,735 
1922 Ae 18,800 10,582) 6,944) 3,780 2,795| 1,909 24 14 44,848 
1923 Bigot 9,228} 6,625) 3,482 DISTT ee Leate 29 13 41,243 
1924 17,407| 10,000; 6,771 3,425, 2,862) 1,737 26 22 42,250 
1925 17,859} 10,075 7,003) 3,383) 2,817 1,639 18 22 42,816 
1926 16,410 9,589, 6,440 3,376| 2,776) 1,532 26 26 40,175 
1927 16,265 9,215| 6,404 3,272| 2,838) 1,359 29 12 39,394 
1861 to 1927 | 787,290) 585,278 284,255] 200,191 93,745] 92,743] 440 | 270 2,044,212 
PERSONS. 

1861 to 1870 | 104,575| 149,817) 19,320 41,736) 3,925) 16,233, .. .. | 335,606 
1871 to 1880 | 139,950 146,140, 36,661 49,207| 4,573 16,440, .. .. | 391,971 
1881 to 1890 | 209,705) 161,106, 65,358) 68,841 7,104| 24,969) .. .. | 537,083 
1891 to 1900 | 226,563 172,915| 88,043 58,555| 15,268 OT GL me ate i 589,105 
1901 to 1910 | 245,766) 155,740. 87,001) 54,104 43,867| 33,207 —426 .. | 619,259 
1911 to 192 317,973) 180,692) 120,127 71,229| 51,964! 36,484/—129 303 | 778,643 
1921 ae 34,610) 19,426 13,187] 6,992 4,327| 3,558)— 1 23 82,122 
1922 oie 36,004, 21,133, 12,835, 7,393 4,964) 3,820, 10) 26 86,185 
1923 33,021) 18,658 12,089) 6,731 4,924| 3,520 34 9 78,986 
1924 32,870} 19,637 12,381} 6,722 5,038| 3,260 13 26 79,947 
1925 33,793) 20,085) 12,738 6,478} 4,870) 3,222 8 | 35. 81,224 
1926 30,957} 19,027) 11,550 6,606) 4,951) 3,076 9| 34 76,210 
1927 31,090) 18,301 11,755| 6,364 5,089} 2,800)\— 8 25 75,416 
1861 to 1927 1,476,877 1,102,677) 503,045] 390,958 160,864] 177,350 —495 | 481 [3,811,757 


(a) Excess of births over deaths. (b) Including Federal Capital 
n Territory prior to 1901. (d) Included in 


(c) Including Norther: l 
Zs a South Wales prior to 1911. 


(e) Part of New 


Norr.—Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 


Territory prior to 1911. 
South Australia prior to 1901. 
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In the natural increase, females have exceeded the males during the period under 
review. This is due to the higher death rate among males, the effect of which is 
augmented by the larger number of males subject to the greater risk of death. Although 
males predominate in both births and deaths, they exceed the females to a greater degree 
in the deaths than in the births. 


(ii) Comparison with other Countries.—Notwithstanding its comparatively low birth- 
rate, Australia has a high rate of natural increase, owing to the fact that its death-rate 
is very low. The following table gives a comparison between the average rates per annum - 
of natural increase for some of the principal countries of the world for which such 
information is available, and those for the several States of Australia and the Dominion 
of New Zealand :— 


NATURAL INCREASE PER ANNUM PER 1,000 OF MEAN POPULATION. 


(Various CouNTRIES.) 


Natural | Natural 
Country. Increase | Country. Increase 
per 1,000. | per 1,000. 
Australasia (1923-27)— Europe—continued. 
Tasmania oe Ss 14.9 Switzerland .. v= a) “TAB 
Queensland... Re 14.3 England and Wales .. (c) 6.3 
New South Wales us 14.2 Sweden a asf COh, ee Gere 
Western Australia a 13.5 Austria 3 -- \(@) 6.2 
Australia te Je 13.2 Irish Free State <b ey sae 
New Zealand .. dé 12.6 ce is .s l(e) 1.7 
South Australia oe 12.1 
Victoria ue “a 11.5 _ Asia— | 
Japan ag -- |(d@) 12.7 
Europe— | Ceylon es »« He) 12.7 
Soviet Republics -» |(6) 18.9 | 
Netherlands (@) 15.3 Africa— 
Italy (c) 11.4 Union of South Africa 
Norway (@) Lhd (whites only) os {(@) 17.4 
Denmark or .- ((@) 11.0 
Finland Sa ce Kd) + 94 America— 
Spain is oat (Cape LQ? | Quebee (Canada) e- j(e) 20.0 
Prussia te: -» \(d) 8.9 Uruguay ats os Nd) TEST 
Germany st .- (d) 8.8 Canada (excluding Quebec) (e) 13.2 
Scotland a vale) 29.0 Ontario (Canada) wo tejr-TESy 
Northern Ireland sf ||(G)iee wtcee | United States.. «- |(@) 11.1 
Belgium oh ay (@hmmick | Chile ce «+ |(d)- 8.8 
| | 
(a) 1919-23. (6) 1923-25, (c) 1923-27. (d) 1921-25, (e) 1922-26. 


Graphs of natural increase for each of the States, as well as for Australia, 
accompany this chapter. 


2. Net Immigration.*—The other factor of increase in the population, viz., the excess 
of arrivals over departures, known as “ net immigration ”’ is, from its nature, much more 
subject to variations than is the factor of “ natural increase.” These variations are due 


to numerous causes, some of which are referred to later in this chapter, in dealing with 
the influences which affect the growth of population. 


* The subject-of immigration is dealt with at some length later in this chapter. 
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POPULATION.—INCREASE BY NET IMMIGRATION, 1861 TO 1927. 


States. | Territories. 
Period. | | tals fa | Australia 
a he Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust, |W. Aust.) Tas. | eed bss 
(a) (b) | (e) 
Mates. . 
1861 to 1870) 26,365) — 2,355; 44,221 10,028 4,395|— 3,310 ste leas lh el Osoke 
1871 to 1880 68,724|— 13,789} 40,128) 28,889)/— . 259 502 = re 124,195 
1881 to 1890) 100,341 71,819, 73,381/— 14,877) 9,112 4,508) Ls aie 244,284 
1891 to 1900) 7,817) — 72,997, 13,183|— 9,732) 76,396 48 oe on 14,715 
1901 t0 1910 26,828— 28,571) 12,786 — 441| 28,838|— 7,555|—1,063| .. 30,822 
1911 to 1920, 61,633) 19,773) 16,651) 3,657|— 3,593,— 9,666 499 — 60) 88,894 
1921 axe \— 61 1,476) 2,111) 3,377|— 174! 989|\— 162) 54 7,610 
1922 2 ORT 13,170; 5,004 1,718) 2,717\~ 2,443)}— 164| 303) 26,397 
1923 .. 3,756 8,490 7,046 4,616/ 3,936 1,696 — 18,32) 26,098 
1924 oo | 8,101 7,999, 6,193) 5,064| 3,736/— 2,500 94| 232) 28,849 
1925 | 4,897) 4,501, 8,969 5,994) 2,202/— 2,105 27| 574) 25,059 
1926 ee LOAD 4,268 5,715] 6,826| 1,439\— 3,261 940) 582! 26,231 
1927 Se 12,592) 5,924, 4,152 2,324 6,167|— 735 401\ 395! 31,220 
1861 to 1927 337,507 19,708 239,540 47,443 134,912! SiS 216'2,048| 753,718 
FEMALES. 
1861 to 1870; 18,506 38,229] 23,675) 7,200; 1,469,— 1,858| .. aa SY RCP% » 
1871 to 1880, 34,476, 2,329 18,979, 13,751 1D 36 euetoune |i sy° 67,609 
1881 to 1890, 62,087 42,198) 42,337 — 11,410 2,725) FONG cease, alll ecu eel Rater: 1507 
1891 to 1900, 12,650|— 37,433 505|— 5,663) 39,801) 20d een LO, 164 
1900 to 1910) 10,956;— 21,974| 5,382/— 4,045 24,160/— 4,749\—- 67) .. | 9,663 
1911 to 1920 69,906 26,036 14,830, 9,252) 6,120/— 7,869 318| 84! 118,677 
1921 er 1 645 1,875| 2,309 1,036 239 1,017|\— 92 15 8,044 
1922 Se: 2,920) 5,236) 2,220) 1,672 212|— 769/~- 29) 164| 11,626 
1923 .- |— 264 8,007| 3,743 207| 1,347;\— 1,674/— 12 88) 11,442 
1924 ~ 4,034 4,079! 5,152 1,972) 1,535/— 1,995 5 118 14,900 
1925 hyp WRT 2,336, 4,584) 655 987|\— 1,924 29| 329) 12,298 
1926 22 7,960 4,515| 3,743 1,329 73\— 2,093) — 7) 369 15,989 
1927 i 8,803 5,338} 1,076 689 2,290 — 957) 70° 395| 17,704 
1861 to 1927 238,981) 80,771 128,535| 16,645 81,170|— 24,085) 2151,562! 523,794 
PERSONS. 

1861 to 1870) 44,871 35,874 67,896| 17,228) 5,864|— 5,168 * 7 166,565 
1871 to 1880 103,200|— 11,460 59,107| 42,640— 147|/— 1,536 #, re 191,804 
1881 to 1890 162,428) 114,017 115,718|— 26,287| 11,837 5,028 sa .. | 382,741 
1891 to 1900, 20,467|- 110,430 13,688|— 15,395 116,197 352 sid Rd 24,879 
1901 to 1910 37,784|/— 50,545 18,168|— 4,486) 52,998)— 12,304|/—1,130| .. 40,485 


1911 to 1920 131,539) 45,809 31,481 12,909| 2,527)— 17,535 817| 24) 207,571 


1921 | 1,584 3,351, 4,420 4,413 65 2,006,— 254 69, 15,654 
1922 ne 9,012) 18,406 7,224 3,390, 2,929|\— 3,212|\— 193) 467) 38,023 
1923 .. | 3,492| 16,497 10,789 4,823) 5,283|— 3,370|\— 30) 56 37,540 
1924 pe) L2,L36 12,078 11,345 7,036| 6,271\— 4,495 29| 350) 43,749 
1925 A | 10,199 6,837 13,553 6,649, 3,189|— 4,029 56 903 37,357 
1926 | 18,382 8,783) 9,458 8,155) 1,612|— 5,354 233) 951) 42,220 
1927 | 91,395} 11,262) 5,228 3,013) 8,457\— 1,692 471| 790) 48,924 


1861 to 1927/576,488! 100,479 368,075 64,088) 216,082|— 51,309|— 1 3,610 1,277,512 


(a) Including Northern Territory up to 1900. (°) Included in South Australia up to 1900. 
(c) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. (d) Including Federal Capital Territory prior to 1911. 


Norg.—Minus sign (—) indicates the excess of departures over arrivals. 


From 1861 to 1927 the increment to the population arising from the excess of births 
over deaths amounted to 3,811,757, or 74.90 per cent. of the total increase, while the 
increase from net immigration amounted to 1,277,512 or 25.10 per cent. During the 27 
years of the present century the total increase to the population was made up of 1,957,992 
or 79.29 per cent. by natural increase, and 511,523 or 20.71 per cent. by net immigration, 
The greatest increase to the population by net immigration which has occurred in any 
one decade was during the ten years 1881 to 1890. This period, however, concluded 
in world wide speculation, which, in Australia, took the form of speculation in land values, 
and the effect of the financial collapse which followed this boom is shown by the 
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small increment by migration from 1891 to 1910. For many of the years during this 
last-mentioned period there was an actual loss to Australian population by net migration. 
In 1907 the stream of migration again turned in favour of Australia, and during the five 
years 1909-1913 the net immigration represented 281,193. The war interrupted the flow, 
but in 1927 the net immigration represented 48,924 persons. 

3. Total Increase.—The total increase of the population is obtained by the combina- 


tion of the natural increase with the net immigration. 
The following table gives the total increase in each decade from 1861 to 1920 and for 


the seven years 1921 to 1927 :— 


POPULATION.—TOTAL INCREASE, 1861 TO 1927. 


| States. Territories. 

P ise Australia, 
me N.SW- | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. eS | ee 
) | (a) | | ern. ap. 
() (c) 
MALgzs. 
1861 to 1870| 74,270) 66,928 52,404) 30,554) 5,914 3,864 233,934 
1871 to 1880, 132,831 53,328 54,792 52,544) 1,474 7,051 302,020 
1881 to 1890, 197,752) 144,961) 99,239 18,611, 11,869 15,885 .. | 488,317 
1891 to 1900) 113,343) 6,254) 51,432) 18,588] 81,234) 13,310 .. | 284,161 
1901 to 1910) 142,134} 44,709) 50,829) 26,208) 47,883 9,103-1,550 .. | 319,316 
1911 to 1920) 210,733} 107,321! 71,042} 38,743) 18,924) 8,393) 173 93) 455,422 
1921 -- | 16,454) 11,102) 8,352) 6,844) 1,605) 2,767/\— 193 66, 46,997 
1922 : 23,296] 23,721) 10,895) 5,331! 4,886/— 532, 178 315) 67,734 - 
1923 19,500} 17,920) 12,510 7,865) 6,043) 52/— 13|\— 36) 63,841 
1924 23,564) 17,636) 11,803) 8,361) 5,912/— 977) ll) 236) 66,546 
1925 20,831} 14,511 14,704) 9,089) 4,255|— 522) 12} 587| 63,467 
1926 24,969} 13,706, 10,825) 10,056, 3,614,—1,717, 223 590, 62,266 
1927 27,417 15,010 9,503, 5,416) 8,418) 706| 364) 408) 67,242 
1861 to 1927|1,027,094| 537,107 458,330) 238,210! 202,031) 57,383\-1,151) 2,259|2,521,263 
FEMALES. ‘ 
1861 to 1870, 75,176 118,763) 34,812 28,410 3,875| 7,201 | 268,237 
1871 to 1880 110,319} 81,352) 40,976 39,303 2,952) 6,853 | 281,755 
1881 to 1890 174,381) 130,162! 81,837 23,943 7,072} 14,112) 431,507 
1891 to 1900) 133,687| _ 56,231} 50,299! 24,572) 50,231] 14,803) .. | 329,823 
1901 to 1910, 141,416) 60,486 54,340 23,410 48,982) 11,800— 6 .. 340,428 
1911 to 1920 238,779) 119,180 80,566 45,395 35,567) 10,556 515) 234) 530,792 
1921 | 19,740; 11,675) 9,255) A561) BQETSt) 4 B7G7|— Tae 26 50,779 
1922 4 21,720) 15,818} 9,164; 5,452! 3,007/ 1,140,— 5] 178| 56,474 
1923 17,013] 17,235) 10,368) 3,689 4,164 98 17} 101) 52,685 
1924 21,441] 14,079] 11,923) 65,397| 4,3897|\— 258 31} 140] 57,150 
1925 23,161) 12,411) 11,587) 4,038, 3,804/— 285 47| 351] 65,114 
1926 24,370) 14,104) 10,183} 4,705; 2,949/— 561 19} 395) 56,164 
1927 .. | 25,068} 14,553] 7,480 3,961) 5,128 402 99| 407) 57,098 
1861 to 1927 1,026,271 660,049 412,790 216,836 174,915} 68,658) 655) 1,832/2,568,606 
- PERSONS. 

yh poise sty 185,691 87,216 58,964| 9,789] 11,069) .. eee G02 as 
a fo 1 ab 134,680 95,768 91,847) 4,426) 13,904 .. = 583,775 
eet te elgg 33) 275,123 181,076 42,554) 18,941] 29,997 .. . | 919,824 
Ae ws is an 62,485 101,731 43,160) 131,465! 28,113) .. . | 613,984 
oe cree 50 105,195 105,169, 49,618) 96,865 20,903 — 1,556 -. | 659,744 
te 0 1920 2 de 226,501 151,608 84,138, 54,491) 18,949) 688} 327 986,214 
103 m 194) 22,777, 17,607 11,405) 4,392) 5,564\— 255 92| 97,776 
1923 ‘ 4018 39,539 20,059 10,783) _ 7,893 608/— 183 493 124,208 
reed pools 35,155) 22,878 11,554) 10,207 150 4 65 116,526 
te pial 31,715) 23,726) 18,758) 10,309|— 1,235 42) 376 123,696 
Tae ae 26,922 26,291 13,127) 8,059|— 807 59 938) 118,581 
ee af a 27,810 21,008 14,761] 6,563/— 2,278] 242 985, 118,430 
ca 485] 29,563 16,983 9,377) 13,546} 1,108] 463| 815 124,340 

| =| ) 
1861 to 1927 2,053,365/1,203,156 871,120, 455,046) 376,946 126,041\— 496 4,001 5,089,269 


(a) Including Northern Territory up to 1900. 
(ec) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911, 


(d) Lneludin: 


NotTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(b) Included in South Australia up to 1900. 
g Federal Capital Territory prior to 1911. 
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For Australia as a whole the greatest numerical increase during any decennial period 
occurred in the decade 1911 to 1920. The increase during this decade amounted to 
986,214, or 22.29 per cent. The greatest proportional increase, on the other hand, 
occurred during the decade 1881-1890 when it amounted to 919,824, which, on the smaller 
population of that time represented an increase of 41.22 per cent. for the decade. Of this 
increase of 919,824, 537,083 or 58.38 per cent. was from the excess of births over deaths, 
whereas during the decade 1911-1920, of the total increase of 986,214 the natural increase 
produced 778,643 or 78.96 per cent. A graph showing the increase in the population 
of each State and of Australia from year to year since 1860 accompanies this chapter. 

As regards the individual States the maximum increases in any decennium are as 
follows:—New South Wales, 449,512, in 1911-20; Victoria, 275,123, in 1881-90; 
Queensland, 181,076, in 1881-90; South Australia, 91,847, in 1871-80; Western 
Australia, 131,465, in 1891-1900 ; Tasmania, 29,997, in 1881-1890. 

4. Rates of Imcrease—(i) For various Countries. The table hereunder gives 
approximate rates of increase in population for Australia, and its component States, and _ 
for other countries:— 


POPULATION.—RATES OF INCREASE (VARIOUS COUNTRIES), 1891 TO 1927, 


Annual Rate of Increase in Population during period— 
Countries. 1801 to | 1896 to | 1901 to | 1906 to | 1911 to | 1916 to |1921to| 4997 
| 6. 1901. 1906. 1911. 1916. | 1921. 1926. | 4 
AUSTRALASIA— iP 0/0Mk| mato % % 9, Hs SBOE % % 
Australia | a/ge| 2.49 | 1.38] 2.03 | 1.95 | 1.99 | 2.09) 2.03 
New South Wales(a)) 1.99 | 1.57 | 1.99 | 2.03 2.61 | 2.17 | 2.01) 2.24 
Victoria. . Seales O ST Awe O- blak 70s 18 Nips? 17 1.38 1.68 | 2.00) 1.73 
Queensland .. | 2.49] 2.25 | 1.35 2.76 2.20 DI DAW zt s Ue PR? 
South Australia (b 1.63 [60:77 |) 0-27 | 2.46 1.52 | 2.34) 2.27) 1.66 
Western Australia | 20.81 | 7.25 | 6.22 | 2.43 1.76 1.27 | 2.44; 3.58 
Tasmania Ap 1.06 | 1.83 | 1.33 | 0.65 0.58 1.84 |-0.33} 0.51 
New Zealand 5. |) 2.41 | 1.98 | 2.86 | 2.56 pated 2.32 | 1.95) 1.46 
EvROoPE— 
England and Wales 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.04] 1.04 | —0.95 1.89 | 0.62) 0.57 
Scotland ar 1.06 | 1.06) 0.55 | 0.56 0.31 0.24  0.09/—0.01 
Ireland .. .. |—0.60 |—0.43 |—0.22 |—0.06 | —0.21 | 0.58 —0.60)—0.03 
Austria .. | 0.79 | 1.05 | 0.87 | 0.86 |(c)0.80| (9) 40.34) (1) 
Belgium AF 1.15) 0.92. |. .1-264) 0.69 0.54 | —0.56 | 1.03) (1) 
Denmark seal, 0-99 | 1.82.) 1.12 | 1.26 1.20 PAS Mee Ola) 
Finland a 1.20 | 1.41] 1.36) 1.43 1.18 0.25 j0.94 (l) 
France | 0.09 | 0.24] 0.15 | 0.16 | —0.72 0.55 | 0.76) = (1) 
Germany Be Vir yr.sl {| 1.46} 1.36) 0.71 —1.62 |j1.04 (Ll) 
Hungary me 0.92 | 1.03 | 0.77 | 0.84 j(c) 0.84 (g) |g0.92| = (t) 
Italy .. “| 0.68 | 0.61 | 0.52 | 0 80] 1.16| 0.22) 0.91) (I) 
Netherlands oa 1.28 | 1.30 | 1.53 | 1.22 1.72 1.16 |j1.56) (1) 
Norway .. | 0.96] 1.31 | 0.52 | 0.66 1.00 1.14 | 0.90) () 
Prussia .. of 1-29 |- 1.59°| 1.57 1.48 0.85 | —1.67 |71.03 (by 
Rumania == 1,15 | 1.41 | 1.46] 1.48 |(e)2.77 (9) ee 50} (1) 
Serbia =p 1.37| 1.57 | 1.52 | 1.55 |\(c)1.72| — (9) 41.32 (l) 
Spain .. ., | 0.45 | 0.45 | 0.52 | 0.87 0.66 |(f)0.34 70.73 (7) 
Sweden ., | 0.61 | 0.86; 0.61) 0.84 0.70 0.64 | 0.40 (1) 
Switzerland ae Toi, 10). 2.28) 1.17 0.81 0.01 |j0.29 (1) 
Asta— | U 
Ceylon .. An 1:41 | 2.03 | 1.62] 1.20 tefl 1.28 |k2.29 (L) 
Japan .. 1 00196!) 1.26 | 1.29 | 1.08 1.42} 0.37 (f1.31| (2) 
RICA— 
ytdana ee se | 0.97. ¥.19 |°2.99 | 2.99 (d) 3.87 \(h) 2.00 | 1.58} 1.38 
Chile .. .. | 2.66) 0.90| 1.53 | 1.56 1.66 | 0.07 | 1.04 (Ll) 
Jamaica w- | 1.66 | 1.72 | 1.63 | 0.28 1.36 (f) 0.62 ‘kl. 66) (1) 
United States .. 1.93 | 2.02 2.00 | 1.82 P67 LQ 67a 27 
| 
(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) ara Sis eae wae Bate eer, 


14, 1911 to 1915. 1916 to 1920. La 

. Be Oates (i) cates (j) 1920-24. (k) 1921-25. (2) Not available. 
NotE.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 

(ii) Variations in the Rates.—The fluctuations in the rates of increase in the population 


of Australia are, for the greater part, due to variations in the volume of immigration. 
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The more important of these periodic variations, so far as they affected the population 
of Australia as a whole, have been referred to in the preceding sub-sections dealing with 
net immigration. The large increase in the population of Western Australia during the 
quinquennium 1892-96 marks the opening up of the gold mines of that State. 


§ 5. Seasonal Variations of Population. 


1. Variations in Natural Increase.—The following table shows the natural increase 
to the population, during each quarter of the year, based on the experience of the ten 
years 1918-1927. For Australia as a whole, the rate of natural increase was greatest in 
the quarter ended 31st March, and least in the quarter ending 30th June, the difference 
between the rates of increase for these two periods being equal to 23 persons for every 
100,000 of the population. In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and 
Western Australia the March quarter was the most favourable, in Queensland the June 
quarter, and in Tasmania the December quarter. The natural increase was lowest in 
New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania in the June quarter, in Queensland and Western 
Australia in the December quarter, and in South Australia in the September quarter. 
The differences between the least favourable and the most favourable quarters ranged from 
23 per 100,000 of the population in Victoria to 34 per 100,000 in New South Wales. 

During recent years there have been two unusual occurrences which have 
considerably disturbed the normal contributions of the several quarters. The first of these 
was the payment of the Maternity Allowance which commenced on the 10th October, 
1912, with the result that births were registered in the December quarter of that year, 
which otherwise would not have been registered until the March quarter of the following 
year. As the results given in earlier issueg in this connexion are the averages for 
decennial periods, this factor is present in the results given for the December quarter up 

“to and including the decade 1912-21, but, with the increasing population it became less 
important from year to year. Although this factor did not seriously disturb the order of 
increase in the various quarters, it very materially reduced the margins between the 
highest and the lowest quarters. 

The other disturbance referred to was the influenza epidemic of 1919. The total 
number of deaths during 1919, for which influenza was stated to be the primary cause, 
was 11,989, which were distributed over the four quarters of the year as follows :—March 
quarter, 926; June quarter, 5,958; September quarter, 4,658 ; December quarter, 447. 
Prior to this epidemic, the September quarter had been consistently the highest, and the 
June quarter had been, almost invariably, next in order during each decade from 1901-10 
to 1909-18, while the March quarter had been almost consistently the lowest. The same 
consistency, however, did not prevail throughout the individual years. The deaths from 
influenza in the June and September quarters, and the comparative freedom of the March 
quarter from such deaths, assisted in giving the March quarter precedence in the 
successive decennial periods in which the year 1919 is included. Apart, however, from 
the effect of the influenza epidemic the March quarter has contributed towards the 
natural increase to the population at a greater rate than any other quarter of the year 
during the quinquennial period 1923-27. 


POPULATION.—AVERAGE QUARTERLY NATURAL INCREASE, 1918 TO 1927. 


Average Natural Increase f = Average 
tate g ease for Quarter ended on last day of. Naturey 
Territory. ; -| Increase per 
March. June. September. December. eee 
Persons, eye Persons.| °/°° | Persons.| °/°° | Persons.| °/°° Persons. | °/°° 


N.S.W. | 8,338 | 3.89 | 7,637 | 3.55 | 7,816 | 3.61 | 8,152 | 3.75 | 31.943 [14.91 
Victoria | 4,749 | 3.02 | 4,408 | 2.79 | 4,497 | 2.84 | 4,778 | 3.00 18,432 |11.74 
Q’land 3,076 | 3.93 | 3,114 | 3.95 | 3,004 | 3.76 | 2,914 | 3.63 [12,108 |15.48 
S. Aust. | 1,744 3.44 | 1,674 | 3.28 | 1,612 | 3.14 | 1,648] 3.19 6,678 |13.16 
W. Aust.| 1,205 | 3.52 | 1,182 | 3.43 | 1,147 | 3.31 | 1,120 | 3.21 4,654 |13.59 


Tas. ..| 845) 3.97| 905/3.82| '848|4.05| 8581 4.101 3/356 l16.76 
N, Ter. 2) 0.50 6 | 1.50 5} 1.93 I~ -9 949 1° 32-9 a8 
F.C. Ter. 6| 2.20 5 | 1.38 8 | 2.05 5 | 1.92 24 | 8.78 


Total | 19,965 3.59 | 18,831 | 3.36 | 18,987 | 3.37 19,473 3.44 | 77,206 |13.87 
Norr.—The minus sign (—) indicates an excess of deaths over births, and °/°° denotes “‘ per 
thousand.” 
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TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION—AUSTRALIA, AND NEW SOUTH WALES AND 


VICTORIA, 1860 TO 1927. 
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AND TASMANTA, 1860 TO 1927. 
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MASCULINITY OF POPULATION—1796 TO 1927. 
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EXPLANATIONS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of two years, and the vertical 
height an excess of five males per 100 of the population. The basic lines (shown thickened) for Australia 
and all the States are at zero, equivalent to a numerical equality of the sexes. 


It will be noticed that in the case of Australia in the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, Victoria in the years 
1903 to 1927, South Australia in the years 1902 to 1904 and 1915 to 1920, and Tasmania for the years 


1915 to 1918, and 1924 to 1927 the curves are below the zero line, thus showing an excess of females oVer 
males. 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS OF POPULATION. 901 


The results for the five years 1913-17 show that of the total natural increase the 
September quarters contributed 25.77 per cent. and the March quarters 25.05 per cent., 
whereas during the period 1923-27 the contribution by the September quarters had 
fallen to 24.18 per cent., while that of the March quarters had increased to 
26.13 per cent. This precedence of the March quarter of the September quarter 
was noticeable in a marked degree in 1922 and has been consistently maintained 
since. 


The favourable position formerly held by the September quarter was due entirely 
to its higher birth rates, and, although this quarter continues to make the greatest 
contribution to births, that contribution has been less, relatively to the total, than it 
was. The precedence recently taken by the March quarter has been mainly the result 
of the altered seasonal incidence of deaths. Notwithstanding an increase of 19.84 per 
cent. in the population during the interval between 1913-17 and 1923-27, and an increase 
during the same period in the average annual number of deaths of 8.7 per cent., the 
deaths during the March quarter have increased by only 2.04 per cent., while the 
September quarter shows an increase of 15.33 per cent. The sympathy between the 
results for the March and December quarters in this connexion points to a reduction in 
the deaths from summer causes. Associated with this change—perhaps the most 
important factor contributing to it—is the reduction which has beén recorded in the 
numbers of infantile deaths. During the interval of 10 years between 1913-17 and 
1923-27 the annual number of infantile deaths has been reduced by 16.94 per cent. ; 
those in the March quarter have been reduced by 20.68 per cent., and in the December 
quarter by 24.88 per cent. 


2. Variations in Net Immigration.—In the following table the figures relating to the 
separate States and Territories include interstate migrants, but so far as these persons are 
concerned, the arrivals into any State are departures from some other State, so that they 
do not affect the figures shown for Australia as a whole, which, therefore, represent the 


oversea arrivals and departures. For each of the decades from 1901-1910 to 1904-1913 


inclusive, the December quarter showed the greatest rate of increase from migration, 
with the other quarters consistently in order directly reverse to their position in the 
calendar. 


The derangement of passenger traffic and the despatch and return of troops, to and 
from the war, completely upset the normal passenger movements. The effect of the 
movements of troops during the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 is still noticeable in the 
figures for the decade 1918-27, but the results for each of the years subsequent to 1920 
revert to the pre-war experience and show the greatest. gain by net migration in the 
December quarter. The reason for this is, of course, that the majority of tourists to 
and from the northern hemisphere wish to escape the winter months. The ordinary 
seasonal effect on the net migration of the several States as shown in the following table 
is necessarily affected by the same causes. During the five years 1923-27 the greatest 
gains in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania have been in the 


. December quarter, though with the exception of Tasmania this experience has not 


been common to every year. The gain to these southern States in the December quarter 
is due to oversea traffic and to tourists and sugar workers returning from Queensland, 
which loses heavily during the December quarter, but gains in the June quarter by 
tourists seeking the warmer winter climate. The June quarter has also been most 
favourable to Western Australia during the last five years, though the results from year 
to year have been very variable. The increase to Tasmania during the December 
quarter is from the’ influx of tourists from the mainland, but this is unfor- 
tunately more than counterbalanced by the consistent losses during each of the other 
quarters. : 

C.6034.—29 
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POPULATION.—AVERAGE QUARTERLY NET IMMIGRATION, 1918 TO 1927. 


Quarter ended on last day of— Average Net 
State or Immigration 
Territory. | | per Annum, 
March. June. | September. | December. 1918-27. 
Persons.| °/°° Persons.| °/°° |Persons.| °/°° | Persons.| °/°° Persons.| °/°? 


N.S. W. 3,536. 1.65 | .1,093 | 0.51) 6,003) 2.78 | 5,447 | 2.50)16,079 | 7.51 
Victoria | 4,329 | 2.76 | 1,462 | 0.92) 3,203) 2.02 | 5,007 3.14 14,001 | 8.92 
Q land 2,041 | 2.61 | 8,056 | 10.23) 2,321) 2.91 |-3,258 |—- 4:05) 9,160 | 11.71 
1 
i 


2 
2 j 
8. Aust 995 | 1.96 808 | 1.58) 1,712) 3.34 | 2,713 | 5.26) 6,228 | 12.28 
3 
—3 


W. Aust.) 663 .94 | 1,354 | 76 570 | 1.63) 3,891 | 11.36 

Tas. .. |- 2,797 |-13.14 |— 2,530 |— -70 | 4,532 | 21.65—1,570 j- 7.37 

igloo 8 + 2.00 67 | 22|-5.41 |— 92 |- 22.73— 65 |-13.'76 

F.C.Ter. |. 1,032 (377.68 128 / 3.95} 151/38:69 |— 972 |-237.95| 339 |124.06 
} 


|- | 


GD et 
for) 
J 
co 
| 


Total | 9,791 | 1.76 | 10,438 | 1.87/13,897, 2.47 18,947| 2.46 48,073 | 8.64 
| | 


| 


Note.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of departures over arrivals, and °/°° denotes “ per 
thousand ” of population. 


§ 6. Influences affecting Increase and Distribution. 


1. Mineral Discoveries.—The discovery of gold in Australia in 1851 was undoubtedly 
one of the most influential factors in bringing about a rapid settlement of the country. 
Its effect may be gauged by comparing the increase during the ten years preceding with 
that during the ten years succeeding the discovery. From 3]}st December, 1840, to 
31st December, 1850, the increase was only 214,948 (from 190,408 to 405,356). During 
the succeeding decennium there was an increase of 740,229, the population advancing to 
1,145,585 on 3lst December, 1860. In 1861, owing to the opening up of the New Zealand 
goldfields, a rush of population from Australia set in, the result being that the net increase 
per annum to the population of Australia, which in 1855 amounted to 98,343, and even in 
1860 was as much as 48,280, fell in 1861 to 22,564. In fact, during the year 1861 the depar- 
tures from Australia exceeded the arrivals by 6,283, the gain of 22,564 being due to the 
births exceeding the deaths by 28,847. 


In 1886 and subsequent years the gold discoveries of Western Australia led to such 
extensive migration to that State that its population, which on 3lst December, 1885, 
amounted to only 35,959, increased duting the next twenty years by 595 per cent., or 
by 10.18 per cent. per annum, to 250,138 in 1905. In this case, however, the additions to 
the population of the western State were largely drawn from the eastern States, so that 
the actual gain of population to Australia was relatively small. ” 


2. Pastoral Development.—Very early in the colonization of Australia it was. 
recognized that large areas were- well adapted for pastoral pursuits, and pastoral develop- 
- ments led to the spread of population in various directions. As the numbers engaged 
in connexion therewith, compared with the value of the interests involved, are relatively 
small, and as pastoral occupancy tends to segregration rather than aggregation of 


population, the growth of the pastoral industry is not noticeably reflected in the population 
statistics. 3 


3. Agricultural Expansion.—At the present time the area under crop in Australia is 
over 17} million acres. Although substantial in itself, this area, viewed in relation to 
the total area of Australia, is relatively small, and represents only 0.98 per cent. of the total 
area. Per head of population the area under crop, however, is 2.9 acres, a fairiy large 
area when allowance is made for the recency of Australian settlement. More than 80: 
per cent. of the area under crop in 1926-27 was devoted to the production of wheat and 
hay, both of which, for profitable production in Australia, require a considerable area 
in the one holding. Consequently, the agricultural districts are for the most part sparsely 
populated, though in a less marked degree than the pastoral areas. ‘ 
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4. Progress of Manufacturing Industries.—One direct effect of the development of 
manufacturing industries is the concentration of population in places offering the greatest 
facilities for the production of particular commodities. In Australia, where manufacturing 
industries. are as yet in their infancy, the tendency throughout has been to concentrate 
the manufacturing establishments in each metropolis. This has accentuated the growth 
of the capital cities to an extent which, when compared with that of the rest of the country. 
appears somewhat abnormal. 


5. Influences of Droughts.—Droughts, which at times so seriously affect thé agricul- 
tural and pastoral industries of Australia, have a marked influence on the distribution of 
population, Districts, which in favourable seasons are fairly populous, become more or 
less depopulated in times of drought. This movement, however, ordinarily affects only 
the internal distribution of the population, and not the total, but severe drought may 
even make its influence felt in the statistics of the total population. Thus, in the case of 
the drought of 1902-3, the departures from Australia exceeded the arrivals for the two 
years 1903 and 1904 by 12,859. It may be noted also, that for the former of these years, 
the natural increase of population by excess of births over deaths was abnormally low, 
being only 51,150, as compared with 54,698 in the preceding, and 60,541 in the succeeding 
year. As the solution of the problem of dealing with droughts is advanced, their influence 
will be less marked. 


6. Assisted Immigration.— Assisted immigration has been a factor of some importance 
in the increase of population. The number of persons brought to Australia by this 
means has varied considerably in different periods, according to the activities of 
Governments in this direction. The table given in sub-section 5 of § 10 hereinafter shows 
that 1,025,682 persons have been brought to Australia in connexion with schemes for 
assisting immigration. 


7. Other Influences.—(i) Commercial Crises. The effect on population of a 
commercial crisis, such as that which occurred in the early nineties of last century, is 
clearly indicated by comparing the migration statistics of Australia for the five years 
1887 to 1891 with those for the five years 1892 to 1896. During the earlier periods 
the arrivals exceeded the departures by 146,872, whereas in the later period the excess 
of arrivals was only 2,064. 


(ii) War. The war in South Africa left its impress on the population statistics of 
Australia, the departures during 1899 and 1900 exceeding the arrivals by 10,546. The 
effect of the recent European war is, of course, much more marked. 


§ 7. Density. 


1. General.—From certain aspects population may be less significant in respect 
of its absolute amount than in its relation to the area of the country. Australia, with an 
area of 2,974,581 square miles, and a population on 31st December, 1927, of 6,294,554 
including aboriginals, has a density of only 2.12 persons to the square mile, and is, therefore, 
the most sparsely populated of the civilized countries of the world. For the other 
continents the densities are approximately as follows :—Europe, 122; Asia, 67 ; Africa, 
10; North and Central America, 18; and South America, 11. The population of Australia 
has thus about 26 per cent. of the density of South America; about 26 per cent. of that 
of Africa; about 15 per cent. of that of North and Central America; about 4 per cent. 


of that of Asia ; and about 2 per cent, of that of Europe. ; 


A map showing the density of population throughout Australia as at the Census 
of 1921 accompanies this chapter. 


Particulars concerning the number and density of the population of the various 
countries of the world for the latest dates for which such information is available are 
given in the following table. These figures have in the main been taken from the 1928 
issue of the “ Statesman’s Year Book,” and in some instances, more particularly in the 
‘cases of Asia and Africa, must be considered as rough approximations only, complete data 
not being obtainable. 


(a) Number of persons per square mile. 


904 CHAPTER XXJV.—PopvULaTION. 
POPULATION, WORLD’S.—NUMBER AND DENSITY. 
- ‘ y | 4 | 
fi : F | Density. 
Country. Population. | ak Country. Population. - @ y 
| 
| ) 
——— —_— = —— =| / 
| 
EUROPE, | Asta—continued. 
| 
Russia | 107,211,850 | 65,96 . Straits Settlements “= 1,003,754 | 62.73 
erman 63,180,619 | 347.69 | British Borneo, runei | x 
Great Britain ar and North- | and Sarawak we 1,000,000 12.97 
ern Ireland . 45,438,000 480,15 || Palestine } 887,000 98.55 
France ae *® | 40,748,851 | 191.59 i Hong Kong and | Depend- a E 
Italy oe oe 40,406,000 339.14 || _ encies 874,420 2236.37 
Pola 29,589,000 | 197.32 || Laos . 855,146 / 10.35 
Spain (including Canary Goa, etc. s 548,472 334,84 
and Balearic Islands) . 22,290,162 114,42 | Oman . 500,000 6.10 
Rumania .. | 17,393,149 |. 142,24 || Timor, ete. Ae 442,261 | 60.34 
Czecho- Slovakia. : 14,356,600 264,84 || Cyprus $3 es 310,709 86. 69 
Jugo-Slavia .. oy 12,017,323 125,01 | French India 284,432 | 1451.17 
Hungary 3 8,457,852 235.52 || Bhutan a 250,000 | 12.30 
Belgium ae or. 7,874,601 669,89 | Kwan Chau Wan is 205,000 | 1078.95 
Netherlands ons 7,526,606 569.76 | Weihaiwei we ae 154,416 541.81 
Greece ae 3 6,600,000 | 132,23 | Bahrein Islands we 120,000 480.00 
Austria 6,534,481 201.88 || Macao, etc. a* ae 83,984 ;20996. 00 
Sweden Ae ot 6,074,368 35.08 | Maldive Islands E 70,000 608. 69 
Portugal be ae 6,032,991 169,99 || Aden and Dependencies 55,000 | 6.11 
Bulgaria RY an 5,483,12 137,72 || Tientsin 3 ae 51,480 125 25740.00 
Switzerland .. ao 3,959,000 248,37 || i } 
Finland RA we 3,558,059 26, 82 Yotal .< ae |1,068,788,893 - 67,07 
Denmark i a. 3,457,390 | 201,67 || ) ) 
Irish Free State is 2,972,802 | 110.10 || | 
Norway p a 2,788,893 2aAoe | 
Lithuania 2,254,668 71,23 AFRICA. 
Latvia ie ara 1,844,805 73.79 || 
Turkey ae ne 1,203,151 | 110.57 || Nigeria and Protectorate 18,765,690 55.90 
Estonia ‘ 1,117,270 60.85 || Egypt a . | 14,168,756 36,99 
Albania a 831,877 47,88 || Abyssinia ae «- | 10,000,000 28.57 
. Danzig at & 384,000 | 509.27 || Belgian Congo a 8,500,000 9,26 
Luxemburg... ae 260,767 | 261.03 || Union of South Africa .. 7,085,752 15.01 
Malta i J 227,440 | 186,43 || Anglo-Egyptian Sudan .. 7,005,966 6.91 
Aegean Islands : 114,642 | 117.46 || Algeria Sa Sn "6,064,865 71.60 
Iceland é ar 101,764 2,56 |) Angola fre 5,000,000 10,31 
Monaco RE a 22,153 | 2769.13 |) Tanganyika Territory < 4,323,300 11,84 
Gibraltar s 20,638 |10319.00 |; Morocco oe Se 4,229,146 21.16 
San Marino F 12,952 340.84 || Madagascar .. a 3,621,342 15.02 
Liechtenstein . 10,716 | 164,89 || Upper Volta ..- 3,240,147 22.68 
Andorra ‘ 5,281 27.39 || Uganda Protectorate .. 3,136,946 33.30 
Spitzbergen oe 1,197 0.05 || French Equatorial Africa 3,127,707 $3.21 
— Portuguese East Africa .. 3,120,000 7.29 
Total - | 472,359,993 | 121.55 || French Sudan .. a 2,634,982 73.18 
—______ — || Kenya Protectorate ee 2,736,517 12.16 
| Liberia + 5 a 2,500,000 58,14 
Tunis r 2,159, 708 44,72 
|| French Guinea 2,133,003 23.02 
Gold Coast and Pro- 
ASIA, ' tectorate a ~ 2,078,048 25,98 
‘ | French Cameroon ah 1,878,683 11,28 
China and Dependencies 468,197,000 | 109,41 || Ivory Coast | 1,724,545 14,18 
British India; 247,003,293 225,72 | Sierra Leone and Protec: 
Japan and Dependencies | 83,458,405 | 320,12 || _ torate ~ : 1,541,311 49 72 
feudatory padeeesenk || Senegal : 1,318,287 17,79 
States . | 71,939,187 | 101,18 || Nyasaland Protectorate” 1,293,391 34.14 
Netherlands Bast Indies 51,013,878 89.04 | Territory of the Niger .. 1,218,717 2, 63 
Russia in Asia 39,801,759 6,02 || Northern Rhodesia 1,145,267 3.98 
Turkey, including Armenia Dahomey ne 979,609 23,72 
and Kurdistan Kee 12,446,794 25,74 | Ttalian Somaliland an 900,000 4.74 
Persia ne 12,000,000 | 19,11 |; Southern Rhodesia 877,000 5.89 
Philippine Islands -. | 11,568,994 | 100,58 || Portuguese Guinea 770,000 55.24 
Siam v4 9,831,000 49.05 | British Cameroons ks 660,000 21, 29 
Afghanistan xe 8,000,000 32,68 || Spanish Moroeco ; 600,000 77,92 
Tonking 7,401 912 182,63 || Tripolitania 570,716 0,63 
Arabia ox 7,000,000 7.00 || French Sahara te 542,225 0.36 
Nepal 5,600,000 | 103,70 || Togoland (French) sus 508,302 23,22 
Annam 5,580,974 | 140.37 | Basutoland we an 408,781 42.57 
Ceylon 5,009,500 | 197,75 || Eritrea a e 407,044 8.90 
Cochin China 4,119,832 | 155.61 || Mauritius and De- 
Traq’ .. 2,849 282 19,89 |}  pendencies .. ‘ 398,000 491.96 
Cambodia’ Fi 2,535,178 37.53 || Somaliland Protectorate 345,000 5.07 
Syria A 2,046,857 34,11 || Mauritania = 289,184 1,86 
Federated Malay States 1,476,032 53, 66 || South-West Africa oa 259,000 0.78 
Malay Protectorate, in- Zanzibar 216,790 212,54 
cluding Johore or 1,123,264 50, 58 || Gambia and Protectorate 200 000 48.38 
Kwantung a 1,089,678 | 2025, 43 | Cyrenaica : .195 ‘000 0.54 


Density. 


POPULATION, WORLD'S. et AND OS 


Country. Population. D Deny Country. Population, 
AFRICA—continued, SourH AMERICA. 
Togoland (British) es 188,265 14,94 || Brazil 36,870,972 | 
Réunion 186,637 192,41 |} Argentine Republic ao 10,348,189 | 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 152,983 0.56 || Colombia ar oxy 6,61 7. 833 
Cape Verde Isiands rr 131,147 88,91 || Peru .. ts 5,550,000 
Spanish Guinea 140,000 12,95 || Chile .. oc ae 4,004,014 
Comoro and Mayotte 119,305 | 151,02 || Bolivia ae oe 8,464,945 
Swaziland : 112,838 14, 65 |} Venezuela ee 55 3,053,497 
St. Thomas and Principe 59,055 | 184,55 ||. Uruguay 4 1,720,468 
Trench Somaliland : 56,059 9,68 || Eeuador and Galapagos" 1,562,500 
Seychelles 26,397 | 169,21 || Paraguay a 828,969 
Fernando Po, ete. 23,846 29.99 || Panama Republic a 442,522 
TEL ye 20,000 20,73 || British Guiana ae 306,844 
Sokotra 12,000 8.68 || Dutch Guiana .. se 142,896 
St. Helena Mc 3,728 79,32 || French Guiana. . aN 47,341 
Rio de Oro and Adrar 495 0.004 || Panama Canal Zone Bye 27,642 
Ascension 250 7.35 || Falkland Islands and 
Tristan da Cunha 130 10.83 South Georgia 2 4,166 
Total 136,111,857 10,44 Total | cc, es 74,992,798 
OCEANIA, Eto. 
NORTH AND CENTRAL Australia aC .. | (6) 6,294,854 
AMERICA. New Zealand . 1,465,325 
Territory of New Guinea 400,000 
United States of America | 118,628,000 39.19 |) Hawaii is 5 299,000 
Mexico rs -. | 14,284,799 18, 55 || Papua 53 276,452 
Canada ave oe 9,519,220 2.55 || Dutch New Guinea oe 195,460 
Cuba .. ss ae 3,568,552 80.80 || Fiji 171,644 
Haiti.. 45 2,300,200 225, 42 Seloten Islands (British) 150,583 
Guatemala : Se 2,004,900 47.34|| New Hebrides .. 66,000 
Salvador is or 1,657,000 | 125,76|| Marshall Islands, etc. .. 56,175 
Porto Rico 1,299,809 | 378,40 || New Caledonia. . Ao 56,065 
Jamaica, including Turks Western Samoa 40,558 
and Caicos Islands, etc. 936,927 200, 46 |) Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Santo Domingo ‘ 897,405 46,42 Colony at 29,381 
Honduras oi 773,408 17,42 || French Oceania 35 ,862 
Nicaragua ; : 638,119 12,35 || Tonga oo as 25,918 
Costa Rica pes 471 525 20,50 || Guam ad oe 17,018 
Trinidad and Tobago... 387,470 | 196,09 || Samoa Ashore) . 8,772 
Newfoundland and Nauru A of 2,168 
Labrador as 262,299 1,61 || Norfolk Island” 747 
Martinique .. - 244,482 | 635,02 || Pitcairn Island 140 
Guadeloupe and  De- Phoenix Group 59 
pendencies .. aa 243,243 | 199.38 ie seca pe 
Windward Islands 177,070 | 346,16 Total 9,592,176 
Barbados : i 169,385 | 1020, 42 
Leeward Islands =n 122,242 | 170,97 
Curacao ne 58,162 | 144,32 SUMMARY, 
Bahamas 58,101 13,19 
Alaska 55,036 0,09 || Europe 472,359,993 
British Honduras 48,584 5,65 || Asia . 1,068,788,893 
Virgin Islands .. % 26,051 197,36 ‘America, North and Central 158,830,487 
Bermudas =e ‘?P 30,113 | 1584, 89 || Africa = 136,111 9857 
Greenland 14,355 0,31 || America, South | 74,992,798 
St. Pierre et Miquelon 4,030 43,33 || Oceania, etc. .. ea 9,692,176 
Total .. «. | 158,880,487 18,33 Total 1 920,676,204 


(a) Number of persons per square mile. 


(b) Including 60,000 aboriginals. 


| 
Density, 
(a). 


2. Position of the British Empire.—The approximate relationship of the British 
Empire to the world as a whole in regard to its area and population is given hereunder :-— 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN RELATION TO THE WORLD. 


Britist 
Particulars. The World. Empire. 
Area i uare miles (exclusive of Polar Circles) AP 52,130,000 13,397,000 
Population FE DP aa mh se .. |1,920,676,000 | 456,544,000 
Population per square mile 04 Fs 36.8 34.1 
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3 8. General Characteristics. 


1. Sex Distribution.—(i) General. The distribution of the sexes in the populations 
of young countries shows marked contrasts to that of older countries. In young 
countries there will be, invariably, a greater number of males than females, whereas 
4n countries which have been long settled the females predominate. In the older countries 
the populations have grown almost entirely by the excess of births over deaths, which 
tends towards equality in the numbers of the sexes. The table on page 908, however, 
shows that in many instances, this natural tendency has been deflected to an excess 
of females. This has been due possibly to the following causes—(a) preponderance of 
males amongst emigrants; (b) greater propensity of males to travel; (c) employment 
of males away from the home country in the army, navy, and mercantile marine; (d) 
effects of war. In a young country, on the other hand, the increase in the population 
is largely brought about by immigration, in which males preponderate. The pioneering 
conditions of a young country, naturally, are less attractive to females than to males, 
and in the case of Australia, the disabilities inseparable from the early stages of settle- 
ment were aggravated by the great distance from the mother country. 


Information regarding the sexes of the first settlers in Australia is not available, 
but on the 3lst December, 1796—nearly nine years later—there was an excess of 44 males 
in every 100 of a total population of 4,100. 


The subsequent development of the natural industries of the country attracted 
male rather than female immigrants, and notwithstanding the equalizing tendency of 
the expanding factor of natural increase, and the heavy loss of males through the war, 
the population of Australia, on the 3lst December, 1927, contained an excess of 2.32 
males in every 100 persons. 


r 


The relation between the degree of development of a country and the masculinity 
of its population is exemplified by the conditions in the various Australian States. 
The table on page 884 shows that the greatest masculinity is associated with the smallest 
density of population, i.e., the masculinity is greatest in the less developed States. For 
instance, in Queensland, which embraces over 22 per cent. of the area of Australia, but 
which holds only 14 per cent. of the total population (1.34 persons per sq. mile) the 
masculinity is 5.68, and in Western Australia, where the density of population is less 
(0.40 persons per sq. mile), the masculinity is greater (7.89). On the other hand, in 
Victoria, where the density is greatest (19.81 persons per sq. mile), there is an excess 
of females of 0.38 per 100 persons. In fact, if either Victoria or Tasmania be 
excluded, the masculinity indexes for all the other States will fall in reverse sequence to 
the indexes to density. 


The position in South Australia is somewhat unusual, inasmuch as the people of 
that State are concentrated within a relatively small area, while a large portion of the 


area carries no population, and the masculinity, therefore, is governed by the density 
of the populated area, 


(ii) Masculinity. On pages 163 to 165 in the second issue of this publication a 
table was included showing the masculinity of the population of each of the States for 
each year from 1796 to 1907. In the fifth issue, on page 123, the figures in this table 


for the years 1901 to, 1907 were modified in accordance with the results of the Census 
of 3rd April, 1911, 


. 
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The figures given in those tables showed the number of males to each 100 females, 
but it is considered that a more satisfactory index is obtained by computing the ratio 
of the excess of males over females to the total population, This ratio, expressed as 
a percentage, has been adopted as the ‘‘ masculinity ” of the population, and the ratios 
so computed are given hereunder for intervals of ten years from 1800 to 1910 and for 
the five years 1923 to 1927 :— 


POPULATION.—MASCULINITY, 1800 TO 1927. 


(Excxss of Matus over Femaes Per 100 or Popunation.) 


States. | Territories. 
Year. 5 j | Australia, 
N.S.W.(a)| Victoria. | Q’land. | 8.A.(6) | W. Aust. |Tasmania. as ra pe 
| “ a c 
TENG OO Se a Se i ee Re ae a a 44.91 
OS? en ren (eer ce * 5 a 31.16 
1820 41.81 a6 “a Bye ts AS oan ald 41.81 
1830 52.06 ah | Bl eke 49.66 49.17 te ws 51.02 
1840 34.25 ee =6 ) ASEOR 24.10 39.31 we ar 33272 
1850 16.13 | ats te IZ 72 21.51 28.44 ate ae 17.76 
1860 13.53 22.74 19.88 2.47 25.07 10.56 de oe 16.72 
1870 9.29 | 9.74 20.10 | 2.84 23.42 6.09 Ata A o5 9.54 
1880 9.28 4.95 17.53 6.69 14.92 5.53 x0 7.95 
1890 8.28 | 5.06 | 13.87 4.12 18.98 5.61 ble 7.43 
1900 be2s4 9) O. 614 1.24 1.98 22.34 3.83 | 76.57 5.01 
1910 4,41 | —0.65 | 8.69 1.54 14.13 2.03 | 65.89 3.79 
1920 2.11 | —1.33 5.66 | —0.08 6.78 0.83 | 45.95 7.71 1.70 
1923 2.03 | —0.76 | 5.60 beaks 7.08 0.01 | 42.17 71.32 1.93 
1924 2.09 | —0.53 5.43 1.65 7.29 | —0.32 | 41.12 9.61 2.05 
1925 1.95 | —0.39 5.63 2.53 7.26 | —0.43 | 39.50 | 13.31 2.16 
1926 1.93 | —0.41 | 5.57 3.41 7.31 | —0.98 | 42.28 | 14.61 2.20 
1927 1.99 | —0.38 5.68 3.60 7.89 | —0.83 | 43.87.) 12.55 2.32 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory prior to 1911. (b) Including Northern Territory prior 
1900. 


to (c) Included with South Australia prior to 1900. (d) Part of New South Wales prior 


to 1911. 
Norr.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of females over males per 100 of persons. 


The table shows the progress towards equalization of the sexes as the country 
developed, and conditions suitable to family life became more general. 


The war naturally had a great effect on the masculinity of the population. In 
1913 there was in Australia as a whole an excess of 4.41 males in every 100 persons, 
but by 1918 the excess was on the side of females to the extent of 0.96 per 100 persons. 
This excess of females was experienced in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, but, 
largely by the return of the military forces, the excess of males was restored in all States 
except Victoria; subsequent changes, however, brought about an excess of females over 
males in Tasmania. 


Graphs showing the masculinity of the population of each State and of Australia 
accompany this chapter. ° 


The difference between young and old countries in the masculinity of their populations 
is clearly illustrated by the comparisons furnished in the following table, which are based 
on the latest statistics available. It is interesting to note that of the countries named, 
Chile is the only non-European country with an excess of females :— 
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POPULATION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—MASCULINITY. 


| Excess of 
eae vee Males over 
Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. Females in 
each 100 of | | each 100 of 
Population. | Population. 
| | 
entine Republic .. | 1918 7.27 || Denmark .. «+ | 1925 | —2.39 
oi lon ‘i .» « -| 1921 5.91 || Norway .. .- | 1920 | —2.60 
British India 1921 2.73 || Hungary .. <r f 1921 al U— 2597 
India (Feudatory States)| 1921 2.73 || Prussia... -- | 1925 | —3.00 
Australia. 1927 2.382 | Spain ss -- | 1920 | —3.07 
Union of South Africa(a) 1926 2.17 || Northern Ireland .. 1926 | —3.18 
New Zealand 1927 2.11 | Poland si -- | 1921 | —3.37 
United States of A mertes 1920 1.98 Bavaria e -- | 1925 | —3.42 
Irish Free State -- | 1926 1.38 || German Empire | 1925 | —3.47 
Japan 5.6 .. | 1926 1.01 || Austria fe .. | 1923 | —3.65 
Rumania _.. -. | 1919 0.75 || Switzerland -- | 1920 | —3.69 
Canada ate -~+| 1921 0.31 || Scotland .. .. | 1926 | —3.84 
Greece a sec elO2t —0.52 | Great Britain and | 
Chile bb .. | 1920} —0.57 || Northern Ireland .. | 1926 —4.20 
Bulgaria 5.5 .. | 1924 | —0.78 || England and Wales .. | 1926 | —4.28 
Belgium 56 -. | 1925] —1.19 || France -. | 1921 | —4.92 
Finland as .. | 1923 | —1.23 || Portugal .. .- | 1920 | —5.23 
Italy os .. | 1921 | —1.37 || Netherlands -- | 1923 | —7.29 
Sweden ie .. | 1926 | —1.80 || Russia (European) | 1920 | —9.56 
Jugo-Slavia .. <a LO2TR ou ell 


Notre.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of females over males in each 100 of population. 
(a) White population only. 


2. Age Distribution.—(i) Australia. The causes which brought about the excess of 
males also made the age constitution of the population of Australia essentially different 
from that of older countries. The high birth rate of the earlier years, coupled with the 
low average age of immigrants, produced a population in which young and middle-aged 
persons were above, and the persons of advanced ages were below, the normal propor- 
tions. With time, however, these differences have been modified, so that they are no 
longer important. 


The following table shows the proportions in three main groups of ages, of the 
population of Australia over a period of 60 years in decennial periods from 1861, and 
of England and Wales for 1861, 1911 and 1921. The percentages are in all cases 
based on Census results. The Australian figures for 1861 include the results of the. 
Western Australian Census of 1859, and those for 1871 include the results of the 
Western Australian and Tasmanian Censuses of 1870. 


Throughout the period covered by the table, the age distribution of the Australian 


population has varied considerably in consequence of the fluctuations of the birth-rate 
and of net migration. 


“@§There is a steady approach to similarity in the age composition of males to that 
of females in harmony with the equalization of the numbers of each sex, and an increasing 


similarity in the composition of the Australian population to that of England and 
Wales. 


y ry 
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POPULATION.—AGE DISTRIBUTION. 
Males. Females. | Persons. 

Census PROMI ei Gir ace p> [fre , oy eee ere 

Year, | Under 15and) 65 | | Under | 15and| 65 | || Under |15and| 65 | 
15 under | and | Total.| 15 | under _ and hes lS under | and | Totai. 

Years. 65. | over. | | Years. | 65. | over. |) Years.| 65. | over. | 

| | iW | . | -;| 

AUSTRALIA, 1861 ro 1921. 

VCR By oe a Ae ee See ae A ey a 
1861.. | 31.41 | 67.42 | 1.17 | 100 | 43.03 | 56.30 | 0.77 | 100 | 36.28 | 62.72 1.00 ; 100 
1871.. | 38.84 | 59.11 | 2.05 | 100 || 46.02'| 52.60 | 1.38 | 100 |! 42.09 | 56.17 | 1.74 | 100 
1881.. | 36.37 | 60.85 | 2,78 | 100 || 41.89 | 56.07 | 2.04 | 100 | 38.91 58.65 | 2.44 100 
1891.. | 34.77 | 62.02 | 3.21 | 100 i 39.36 | 58.08 | 2.56 | 100 || 36.90 | 60.20 | 2.90 | 100 
AOL | do.80 | 61.82 4.31 | 100 || 36.50 | 59.85 | 3.65 | 106 | 35.12 60.88 | 4.00 | 100 
1911.. | 30.84 | 64.82 | 4.34 | 100 || 32.52 | 63.28 | 4.20 | 100 | 31.65 | 64.08 4.27 | 100 
1921.. | 31.64 | 63.88 |4.48 | 100 | 31.79 | 63.83 | 4.38 | 100 | 3171 63.86 | 4.43 | 100 

ENGLAND AND Watus, 186], 1911, anp 1921. 
1861.. |36.70 |58.97 | 4.33 | 100 || 34.62 | 60.44 | 4.94 | 100 | 35.64 | 59.72 | 4.64 | 100 
1911.. }sbz0 | 63.66 ae | 100 | 20.64 | 64.62 | 5.74 | 100 | 30.64 | 64.16 5.20 | 100 
1921.. | 29.24 65.34 |5.42 | 100 | 26.32 | 67.06 | 6.62 | 100 || 27.72 | 66.24 6.04 100 


(ii) States and Territories. The disparity in sex distribution in the States is 


accompanied by a corresponding inequality in age distribution. 


For convenient 


comparison in respect to ages, the several populations may each be divided into groups, 


indicative of dependence on the one hand, and ability to support on the other. 


The 


usual division for this purpose is into an initial group of “under 15” classed as 
“dependent age,” a second group of “15 and under 65” classed as “‘ supporting age,” 
and a final group of “65 and upwards” classed “ old age.” From certain points of view 


‘the division might be into two classes, the ‘‘ supporting ” and the “‘ dependent,” as the 


majority of those aged “65 and upwards” strictly belong to the dependent class. The 


POPULATION.—DEPENDENT, SUPPORTING, 


4th APRIL, 1921. 


_ number and proportion of’ persons in each State and Territory at the Census of 4th 
April, 1921, in each of the three groups mentioned, were as follows :— 


AND OLD AGE GROUPS, 


Number of Persons of— F. Topagtion ee opu- 

Giles Bee 2 a gi faa 

State or Territory. g oA = 43 ‘oni " 3 = i 
ss & Gy | @93 ] 3 8 |-B0e | daa 

a2 | 2888 | 585 | 2 | &88) 285/886 
States— on %, % % 
New South Wales) 677,770 | 1,332,214 | 90,387 | 2,100,371 || 32.26 | 63.42 | 4.32 
Victoria “ 455,640 | 1,002,050 73,590 | 1,531,280 || 29.76 | 65.43 | 4.81 
Queensland 251,445 | 474,160 30,367 755,972 || 33.27 | 62.71 | 4.02 
South Australia 156,560 313,318 25,282 495,160 || 31.63 | 63.26 | 5.1L 
Western Australia} 107,390 214,508 10,834 332,732 || 32.27 | 64.47 | 3.26 
Tasmania 73,420 130,279 10,081 213,780 || 34.34 | 60.95 | 4.72 
iyntorthena® cit 806 2,859 202 3,867 || 20.84 | 73.94 | 5.22 
Federal Capital 847 1,648 77 2,572 || 32.93 | 64.07 | 3.00 
Australia .. | 1,723,878 | 3.471,036 | 240.820 | 5.435.734 |) 31.71 | @3.86 | 4.43 
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Victoria has the highest proportion of the population in the “ Ap Ors * age- 
group, while Tasmania has the lowest proportion. This high proportion in M aaek : 
largely due to the relatively low birth-rate in that State during the years which producec 
the lives under 15 years at the Census of 1921. The relatively small proportion of the 
population in the age group 15-65 in Tasmania is due to the fact that many Tasmanians, 
in their early adult years, seek the wider opportunities available on the mainland. 


POPULATION.—IN AGE GROUPS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 
(ExcLUsIvE oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


States. | Territories. 
Age last : J — Australia. 
Birthday. | North- | Fed. | 
“f N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. i Ong. 
| i 
0-4. 5 239,340 | 155,636 | 90,148 | 53,902 | 34,977 | 25,546 331 326 600,206 
S=U0 date 233,424°| 157,132 | 86,655 | 54,798 | 37,884 | 25,283 289 293 oy i 
10-14... 205,600 | 143,168 | 74,783 | 47,936 | 34,533 | 22,615 184 221 oe 
bse | 175,178 | 180,609 | 65,470 | 41,183 | 29,668 19,851 196 273 | ns 
20-245 172,086 | 129,599 | 66,317 | 40,238 | 25,769 | 17,772 285 | 245 452, “3 
5-29 moma 178,516 | 182,492 | 65,728 | 42,308 | 24,429 | 16,701 $29 215 rte 
80-84 ...| 180,372 | 122,683 | 62,858 | 41,261 | 24,296 | 15,562 345 238 447,615 
S5-S0me es 155,623 | 104,486 | 51,707 | 36,710 | 22,922 | 13,737 258 194 385,637 
FUE Ie 129,060 92,799 | 43,821 | 29,880 | 22,885 | 11,858 262 | 151 330,216 
45-49 .. 105,450 81,934 | 36,193 | 23,981.) 21,477 | 9,948 251 123 279,357 
60-54... 91,822 80,565 | 32,513 | 22,096 | 18,444 9,247 295 74 255,056 
552598 76,911 | 70,764 | 26,921 | 18,582 | 13,368 | 8,183 273 85 215,082 
60=64 1h). 62,105 53,676 | 20,925 | 15,874 | 8,967 | 6,867 229 | 61 | 168,704 
65-69... 39,868 30,771 | 18,289 | 10,981 | 5,122 | 4,408 | 128 | 87 | 104,604 
WOT he 25,047 19,239 | 8,152 | 6,790 | 2,955 | 2,697 53 | 13 64,946 
1579 15,128 $2,241 | 5.040 | 4,211 | 1,606 | 1,621 12 15 39,873 
80-84 .. 6,769 6,822 | 2,610 | 2,100 | 684 887 = 5 4 19,879 
85-89... 2,548 3,008 840 957. | 248 325 2 | 3 7,831 
90 and over 664 988 214 | 252 53 91 aba 1 2,263 
Unspecified 4,360 | 2,668 | 2,288 | 1,220 | 2,451 | ssl; 2 | .. 14,210 
; ; 
Total .. | 2,100,371 | 1,531,280 | 755,972 | 495,160 | 382,782 | 218,780 | 8,867 | 2,572 | 5,435,734 
| ) 
Under 21.. | 889,082 |. 618,454 | 330,556 | 206,070 | 142,801 | 97,181 | 1,060 | 1,183 | 2,281,387 
21 and over | 1,206,429 |. 915,158 | 423,128 | 287,870 | 187,480 | 116,018 | 2,665 | 1,889 -| 3,140,137 
Unspecified 4,860 2,668 | 2,288 | 1,220) 2,451 681 | 142 Si 14,210 
. Total ... | 2,100,371 | 1,581,280 | 755,972 | 495,160 | $82,782 | 218,780 | 3,867 | 2,572 | 5,435,734 
) 1 


3. Race and Nationality—(i) General. With regard to its racial characteristics, 
the population of Australia may be divided into two main groups, one comprising the 
aboriginal natives, and the other consisting of the various immigrant races which have 
made the country their home. [It will of course be understood that full-blood aboriginals 
are not counted in the population.) The term “ immigrant races *’ naturally covers not 
only those residents of Australia who were born in other countries, but includes their 
descendants who were born in Australia. 


(ii) Aboriginals. (a) Early Estimates of Numbers. The number of aboriginals in 
Australia at the advent of the white race has been estimated by various observers at 
somewhere in the vicinity of 150,000, but this figure must be regarded as a very rough 
approximation only. _ : 


(b) Various Estimates from 1826 to 1921. In 1826 the native black population in 
the settled districts of New South Wales numbered 3,019, this figure, however, offering 
little indication of the total for the whole State, 

In Victoria an enumeration of the aboriginals in the settled districts in 1861 gave a 
total of 2,384, while at the Census of 1871, 1,330 were enumerated. In New South Wales 
983 were counted in 1871 who were more or less in contact with white settlers, and it 
was estimated that 12,000 others were living in a wild and wandering condition, 

At the Census of 1881 the aboriginals recorded in Victoria had dwindled to 780. 
In New South Wales the number enumerated was 1,643, while the unenumerated were 
estimated at 10,000. In South Australia (exclusive of the Northern Territory) the 
number counted and estimated was 6,346. In Quéensland officers of the Police 
Department supplied an estimate of 20,585, ; 
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At the Census of 1891 the number in Victoria had decreased to 317. In New South 
Wales, where the first complete enumeration of the blacks was made, the number was 
returned as 5,097. In Western Australia 5,670 were enumerated, this figure, however, 
excluding natives not in contact with white settlers. 

At the Census of 1911, 19,939 aboriginals were recorded for the whole of Australia, 
the figure again being exclusive of natives in unsettled areas. 

At the Census of 1921 special efforts were made to obtain a reliable indication of 
the number of aboriginals living in the various States, including wild and wandering 
natives, as well as those in contact with the whites. Great difficulty was experienced 
in gaining anything like a reliable estimate in regard to the numbers of those in a wild 
state in Western Australia, the Northern Territory, and Queensland. The estimates 
gave a total of 60,300, distributed as follows:—New South Wales, 1,597; Victoria, 
144; Queensland, 14,014; South Australia, 1,609 ; Western Australia, 25,587 ; Northern 
Territory, 17,349. (It may be mentioned here that the last representative of the 


Tasmanian saboriginals died in 1876.) 


(c) Census of Aboriginals in 1927. 


1927 gave the following results :— 


A census of the aboriginal population taken in 


CENSUS OF ABORIGINALS, 30th JUNE, 1927. 


Queens- | South 


New South | y; . Western Northern 
Wales. | Vittoria. land. Australia. Australia. Territory. Total. 
Description. | ; , z 
uw. | F, | M. | Fr. |u| F. | M. |r. | M. Fo) MF] oF 
FULL-BLOODS. 
ji | | | 
Adults— | / : | | 
Nomadic re / ; 8] — 8/1,217/1,054) 627) 579) 2,883) 2,464] 6,554! 5,291! 11,284) 9,391 
Regular Em- | | | 
ployment .. Lh ted ‘bce 2,283) 558} 319) 173 2,339} 1,817) 1,350) 785) 6,291) 3,333 
Supervised | | oe 
Camps ze .. | 26] 16) 2,294)2,325| 65) 85 815 825 679) 639| 3,879) 3,840 
Not stated 409] 285] .. | .. 807) 328) 4.2%) jae 11 28 & ei 727 639 
Children— | | 
Nomadic =| ee Ser | waste ee 861| 341! 170) 140 448 393] 2,206) 1,886) 3,185) 2,760 - 
Regular Em- 
Fk eet me as me | eae! Wc oe ce | se | oe f Ae 
’ Supervise | 
cater $3 | reales. 5| 3} 990| 986; 1) 4 183 164| 385} 357] 1,564) 1,514 
Not stated .. | 131) 139) .. | .. 260} 221) 22| 14 348 277 77 49 838 700 
i] 
= = a —| 2 oe SS SS 
Total ss | 540} 424) 34) 22/7,712 6,811) 1,204) 945 | @12,027| @10,968/| 11,251) 9,007| 32,768) 27,177 
ae , 5 
Persons .. | 964 56 13,523 2,149 22,995 20,258 59,945 
| | 
HALF-CASTES. 
| [ er / ay pt a 
= | | | | 
TA anlé +6 he Bi ee les 70; 101; 151 216 165) 83 24 620 438 
Reguisnent | .. {| s- | 47| 82/y 626] 340| 284 122| 425] 25 198 143] 1,525) 902 
tal | | 
pegs J a ¢ 54 68) 407| 521) 162) 141 119 160. 2 41 744 926 
Not stated .. |1,659)1,274) 18] 20 91; 114 | ae 7 53) re 1,775, 1,461 
OO omadic 5S 1. | .. | 20/718} 68) 52] 159) 144 133 123) $1)°° 26) 401} 363 
f Regular Em- | | | 
ployment .. A ame Vitec, Ni xete os i 7 | | 
ape oie ra AG oe 64| 49) 527) 503) 140) 145 151 164 83, 88 965) _ 944 
Not stated .. |1,490/1,406| 32] 24] 382) 886) 30) 25 281 265| 61) 62] 2,276 2,168 
; ie Sipe | 
= _| / . | | . 
Total .. | 35149) 2,680) 272 234 | 2,224 1,986} 826) 728 1,332) ga nal 379| 8,206| 7,262 
ee -| ———} - Bs: 
Persons .. | 5,829 506 4,210 1,654 | 2,587 782 15,468 


balance as children. 


(a) Including 5,000 estimated as living outside the influence of Europeans. 
No1E,—In the Case of aboriginals, all those twelve years of age and over are counted as adults, and the 
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The figures for 1927 show a small decrease from the total for 1921. Except in a 
few places where the blacks are under missionary influence, the numbers generally tend 
to decline, and the figures for New South Wdles and Wictoria, which are probably the 
most reliable, certainly evidence a rapid decline since the foundation of white settlement, 


(d) Decline in Numbers since 1891. As evidence of the decline. alluded to in the 
previous sub-section, a table is appended showing the numbers in the States of New 
South Wales and Victoria from 1891 onwards :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA—FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS, 1891 TO 1927. 


State. 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | - 1926. | 1927. 
| t “<= 
New South Wales e 5,097 SFIS eRe 1,597 1,031 964 
Victoria ate Ae 317 


250 | 196 144 | 55 56 


The figures refer to full-blood aboriginals actually enumerated at the dates 
mentioned. : 


(iii) Immigrant Races. The immigrant races consist mainly of natives of the British 
Isles and their descendants. Of the total population (5,435,734) enumerated at the 
Census of 1921, 5,387,143, or over 99 per cent., were of European race. Of the remainder, 
30,975 were full-blood, and 17,616 were half-caste non-Europeans. 


The Census figures included all persons on board ships which were in Australian 
waters on the night of the Census, and 4,576 persons of full-blood and 49 half-castes 
of non-European race were thus enumerated. Amongst the 4,576 full-bloods were 1,018 
Chinese, 1,330 Japanese, 942 Hindus, and 623 Malays. 


The following table shows the number of full-blood and half-caste persons of non- 
European race—according to continental divisions—who were included in the Census 
ef 1921. Of the 28,215 full-blood Asiatics, 17,157 were Chinese, 2,881 Hindus, 2,892 
Syrians, 2,740 Japanese, and 1,087 Malays. The number of full-blood non-Europeans 
enumerated at the Census of 1921 was less than in 1911 by 6,814, or 18.03 per cent., 
whereas the half-caste non-Europeans had increased by 3,062, or 21.03 per cent. During 
the intercensal period the number of full-blood Chinese declined by 5,596, Japanese by 
749, and Hindus by 418. The non-European element is relatively strongest in those 
parts of Australia where there are béche-de-mer and pearl fisheries. More detailed 
information relating to the non-European races in the Australian population may be 
found in the Census Bulletins and Parts :— 


POPULATION.—NON-EUROPEAN RACES, CENSUS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 


(ExoLuUsIvE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


raion Asiatic. African. | American. |Polynesian. | Indefinite. Total. 


Ae and Half- | | ) be | 
'erritories, caste | Full- | Half- | Full-| Half-| Full-| Half-| Full-| Half-| Full-| Half-| Ful 

S a 3 mn - | Half- 
aus blood.) caste. |blood jcaste.;blood|caste |blood caste.) blood caste. Blood. aed 


States— 


N.S."Wales .. | 4,588 |10,608,2,081 | 72/116) s1| 35] $32) 162 
Victoria | 7442 | a2202/1'255| 15 | 40} 8] 19 8 @ 3 ; ret 768 
Queensland .; | 3,000 | 7,122/1,453 | 42 | 27| 25 | 21 |1,869| 247/155 | 6 | 9,218] 4844 
S. Australia 14 11 1,210 224 13 Bl 7 le Sah VS Se Shleseule HoMeceoR| sa O48 
. Australia ; ik 7 14 ‘ 
Tasmania .. 152 "327 78 iM cn we “4 oe 3 ; : pares ee 
Territories— 
orthern: <7 7y460) | 9018 hav21 4) Salen lace dues 
Federal Capital} 33 Ghote etd Maes Seer aaa The Sh resabeee walt see 


Australia ..'| 11,536 | 28,215) 5,354 | 159 | 195 | 95! 86 '2,226) 426 | 280 | 19 | 30,975! 17,616 
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The proportion of population of non-European race (exclusive of full-blood 
aboriginals) in each State and Territory is shown in the following table, full-blood and 
half-caste non-Europeans being shown separately :— 


POPULATION.—NON-EUROPEAN RACES, PROPORTIONS, CENSUS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


| Non-European Race, 
| 
Full-blood. Half-caste. Total. 
States and Territories. Pept | P | nie 
| Number Number Number 
| Number.) aa of) Number. Pept eeoe of | umber. Neer eee of 
| Population. Population, Population. 
| | | 
States— | | 
N.S. Wales .. | 2,100,371 || 11,081 | 5.27 | 6,989 3.33 18,070 8.60 
Victoria .. | 1,531,280 4,346 2.84 1,765 1.15 6,111 3.99 
Queensland .. 755,972 || 9,213 12.19 4,844 6.41 14,057 18.60 
8. Australia .. J 495,160 1,296 2.62 1,048 ze 2,344 4.73 
W. Australia 332,732 3,774 AA els 7 Nie bed } 6.67 5,997 | 18.01 
Tasmania .. 213,780 329 1,54 232 1.09 661 2.63 
Territories— , 
Northern ote 3,867 927 | 239.70 | 482 | 124.64 1,409 | 364.34 
Fed. Capital 2,572 9 3.50 33 1283) ) 42 16.33 
Australia .. | 5,435,734 |! 30,975 | 5.70 17,616 3.24 48,591 8.94 


(iv) Biological and Sociological Significance. The population of Australia is funda- 
mentally British in race and nationality, and furnishes an example of the transplanting 
of a race into conditions greatly different from those in which it had been. developed. 
The biological and sociological significance of this will ultimately appear in the physical 
and moral constitution produced by the complete change of climatic and social 
environment. The new conditions are likely to modify considerably the physical 
characteristics and the social instincts of the constituents of the population, At 
present, the characteristics of the Australian population, whether physical, mental, 
moral, or social, are only in the making, and probably a distinct Australian type will 
not appear until three or four generations more have passed. Even then, it is probable 
that, with the great extent of territory and differing conditions there will be a number 
of types varying with locality. At present the Australian is little more than .a 
transplanted Briton, with the essential characteristics of his British forbears, with 
perhaps some accentuation of the desire for freedom from restraint. The greater 
opportunity for an open-air life, and the absence of the restricting conventions of older 
countries, may be mainly responsible for this development. 


(v) Nationality. Prior to the Census of 1921.no attempt had been made to ascertain 
the allegiancé of the people, except in so far as a person was or was not a British subject. 
At the last Census all persons were asked to state their nationality, and the results which 
are given in the following table, show that of a total population of 5,435,734, as many as 
5,387,205, or over 99 per cent., were definitely stated to be British subjects. Of the 


- foreign element, the Chinese were the most numerous, representing 30 per cent. of the 
foreign ‘people and 2.56 in every 1,000 of the total population :— 
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POPULATION.—NATIONALITY (ALLEGIANCE), AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 
4th APRIL, 1921. 

(ExcLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


| 4th April, 1921. : 4th April, 1921. 
Nationality. + | aan satel ae Nationality. ; 
Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. Males. | Persons. 
| | 
British .. .. 2,722,152 |2,665,053 [5,387,205 Foreign—continued. 
\_ ae ot Jugo-Slavian .. 502 107 | 609 
Foreign— | | Norwegian oe} 960 65 | 1,025 
Austrian sath e217 40 257 Polish .. ae 351 149 | 500 
Belgian a 71 106 | 277 Russian | 1,655 662 | 2317 
Bulgarian ac || 56 10 | 66 | Spanish * 405° 140 | 545 
Chinese o« | 13;6b4 + 185 -() 13,799 Swedish ‘f 1,399 80 1,479 
Czecho-Slovakian | 97 22 | 119 Swiss .. = 413 151 | 564 
Danish So 956 | 260 | 1,216 || Turkish ane 72 26 98 
Dutch ate 1,430 187 1,617 U.S, of America... 2,520 737 3,257 
Finnish meat 517 7 554 Other .. oo. [5 Oe 376 1,418 
French ee 1,221 867 | 2,088 | - - - 
German ae 2,538 1,017 | 3555 Total Foreign. . 39,067 6,687 45,754 
Greek a0 2,430 | 387 | 2,817 |— : 
Hungarian ae 28 7 | 35 Not stated -.. | 1,651 | 1,124 2,775 
Italian =A 3,984 | 919 4,903 
Japanese ies | 2,489 | 150 | 2,639 Grand Total.. 2,762,870 2,672,864 [5,435,734 


(vi) Birthplaces. The proportion of native-born in the Australian population has 
increased rapidly in recent years. At the Census of 1921 the Australian-born numbered 
4,581,663 persons, or 84.51 per cent. of a total population of 5,421,242 persons whose 
birthplaces were specified. Of the remainder, 676,387, or 12.48 per cent., were natives 
of the British Isles, and 38,611, or 0.71 per cent., were natives of New Zealand, so that 
97.70 of the total population at that time had been born either in Australasia or in the 
British Isles. Excluding these, the following countries are the most important recorded 
as the birthplaces of persons in Australia at the Census of 1921 :— 


Germany, 22,396 (0.41 per cent.); China, 15,224 (0.28 per cent.); Scandinavia 
(comprising Sweden, Norway, and Denmark), 14,341 (0.26 per cent.) ; Italy, 8,135 (0.15 
per cent.) ; British India, 6,918 (0.13 per cent.) ; United States of America, 6,604 (0.12 
per cent.) ; Union of South Africa, 5,408 (0.10 per cent.) ; Canada, 3,550 (0.07 per cent.) 

The Australian-born element is lowest in Western Australia and Queensland, where 
the density of population is also least, but where the masculinity is greatest. On the 


other hand, in Tasmania, where the density is high and the masculinity is low, the 


proportion of Australian-born is highest. These related facts indicate that conditions 
throughout these territorially larger but less developed States hitherto have been, on 
the whole, less attractive to women and less conducive to the rearing of families than 
the conditions existing in the more settled States. 

Information in greater detail respecting birthplaces will be found in Bulletins and 
other matter published in connexion with the Census of 1921. 


POPULATION.—BIRTHPLACES AT CENSUS OF 1921. 
(ExcivstvE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS. ) 


; States. Territories. 
Birthplace.’ SS eT ee Australia 
N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust.’ Tas. North- | Fed. | 3 
| | ern. | Cap. 
% ’ 7 PERSONS, 
| [oe peal | ov 
Australia .. {1,772,614 |1,880,186 592,163 | 486,991 | 248,866 | 196,245 2 
Rewifetiond 2 20g) 21310) 2uae "Dal 2 ee agg) | Oat | ay | “aaa 
x 5 234 | 4 i 
Othe Lose 3117 128, 826 | 66,739 | 12,750) 410) 3885 | 676,387 
ountries .. 9,948 | 18,266 20,064 | 6,371 | 7,256 951 |: 
Asia... i. | 11,086 | 8,218! 6,745 | 1,518 | 4,410 TIL) 688 16 30.208 
Africa .. ve 2,769 2,004 741 473 577 192 16 3 6,775 
America # 5,244 3,022| 1,768.| 754 971 279 34 5 12,072 
Polynesia (a) .. 1,882 354, 1,218 82 85 58 8 5 3°69 
At Sea * 1,283 1,111; 589 394 234 92 4 1 os 
Unspecified  .. 5,903 3,842/ 1,506 | 1,083 | 1,054] 1,142 12 f 14.492 
’ 3 
Total .. {2,100,371 |1,531,280) 755,972 (495,160 352,782 | 218,780 8,867 | 2,572 | 5,435,734 
. d . q > > 


(a) Includes Norfolk Island, Papua and the Territory of New Guinea. 


“ 


i 


‘{ 
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POPULATION.—BIRTHPLACES AT CENSUS OF 1921 Lecoapinitads 


| States. | ‘Territories. 
Birthplace. | 7 - | ' ‘ | i he til ~| Australia, 
| N.S.W. | Victoria.! Q’lanid. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | peal oe / 
| | | | ‘atic ti (Es 
PERCENTAGE or Toran PopuLaTtion. 
eR ay AS OSE Ah AN oem Tolewwstin, | see] - 9% % 
Australia .. | 84.64 | 87.08 | 78.49 | 88.44 | 75.08} 92.29 | 65.78 | 82.12 84.51 
New Zealand ..| 0.92 0.74 0.39 0.26 | 0.77 | 0.64] 1.06 | 1.05 0.71 
British Isles 12.43 | 10.55 | 17.00 9.37 | 20.12] 6.00 | 10.64 | 14.97 12.48 
Other European | 
Countries .. 0.95 0.87 2ZEG6N 3129" 2 19 0.45 | 4.36] 0.70 1.26 
fare es 0.53 | 0.34 0.89 0.315) — 1.38 0.33 | 16.55 | 0.62 | * 0.56 
Airica .. 0.13 | “0.13 | 0.10| 0:09] 0.27 0.09 | 0.42 | 0.12 0.12 
America 0.25 0.20 01238; 0.05)! org 0.13 | 0.88 | 0.19 0.22 
Polynesia(a) | 0.09 0.02 0.16 0.02 0.03} 0.03 |. 0.21 | 0.19 0.07 
At Sea Hoe teu il: 0.07} 0.08; 0.08 0.07 | 0:04] 0.10 | 0.04] 0.07 
| —| | —— || _ f 
Total ++ | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 (100.00 100.00 | 100.00 
! } ! 


(a) Includes Norfolk Island, Papua, and the Territory of New Guinea. 

(vii) Length of Residence of Immigrants. At the Census of 1921 the population of 
Australia included 839,579 persons who were classed as immigrants, and the following 
table shows the number of years during which these people had resided in Australia. 
The number of persons whose length of residence is shown as less than one year 
is necessarily large, as it includes many persons, such as the crews of oversea ships, 
travellers, and others, who did not intend to remain in the country. The variations in 
the numbers with different periods of residence show the fluctuations in the volume of 
immigration. Thus the figures for length of residence groups 5-9 years and 10-14 
years include those persons who arrived in Australia during the years 1911-1913 when 
immigration was large, those for the groups 30-44 years represent the arrivals during 
the boom period of the eighties of last century, while those for the groups 65-74 
represent the survivors-of the gold rush of the fifties. 


POPULATION.—IMMIGRANT—LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA, 
CENSUS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 


\| | 
Number of | | Number of | 
Completed Years | Males. | Females. | Persons. | Completed Years | Males. | Females. | Persons. 
of Residence. of Residence, 
| } 
ie at 28,386 19,827 48,213 60-64 .. i 10,372 11,671 22,043 
i Mater 8,375 16,998 25,373 65-69 .. ate 11,378 13,594 24,972 
Pie 2,026 2,490 4,516 70-74 .. “ie 2,875 8,669 | 6,544 
bh tee 1,715 1,404 3,119 || 75-79 .. an 716 935 1,651 
ea oe 2,779 | 2,623 5,402 || 80-84 .. a 519 693 1,212 
5-9 .. .. | 111,895 |+ 87,723 | 199,618 || 85-89. .. ae 78 | 124 202 
10-14 .. ae 58,919 31,883 90,802 90-04 .. By 16 15 31 
16-19 .. a7 15,077 7,818 22,895 || 95 and upwards.. 1 _— 1 
20-24 .. of 18,875 8,990 27,865 || Not stated ne 13,903 12,050 25,953 
25-29 .. oe 16,873 10,721 27,504 a eee oe 
30-34 .. oe 47,206 32,273 79,479 I} Total ‘ie 480,618 358,961 | 889,579 
85-39 .. ae 56,144 38,272 94,416 | Bornin Australia.. |2,273,999 2,307,664 4,581,663 
40-44 .. a 81,843 20,851 52,694 || Birthplace not stated 8,253 6,239 14,492 
46-49 .. as 16,616 11,776 28,392 i ee het : F 
50-54 .. oe 10,954 9,649 | 20,603 || Total Population |2,762,870 |2,672,864 5,485,734 
65-59 .. Bi 13,077 12,912 25,989 |! ; 


Further details are availablé from the Bulletins and Parts published in connexion 
with the Census of 1921. 


4, Education.—(i) General. The information concerning educational attainments 
which can be satisfactorily collected at a Census is necessarily meagre. In Australia 
the particulars ascertained have never amounted to more than a statement as to whether 
or not a person could read and write. The results, therefore, merely. divide the population 
into three main groups, viz. :—(a) Those who cannot read ; (b) those who can read but 
cannot write; and (c) those able to read and write. Of the 5,435,734 persons who 
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comprised the population of Australia on the 4th April, 1921, there were 805,798 who were 


definitely shown to be unable to read, and there were 86,641 persons whose ability in this’ 


direction was not stated. Thus, approximately 15 per cent. of the population were unable 
toread. Of the 805,798 persons returned as unable to read, 600,206, or 74.5 per cent., were 
under five years of age, and many of the remaining 25.5 per cent. were also children. 
Allowing for those persons whose ability to read and write was unspecified, it may be 
said that over 95 per cent. of the population over five years of age can read and write, 
and of those over ten years of age more than 98 per cent. .can read and write. The 
number of persons returned at the Census of 1921 as able to read but unable to write 
was. 14,493, of whom 943 could read a foreign’ language only. With the exception of 
New Zealand, there is probably no country in the world so strikingly unilingual aa 
Australia. 
POPULATION.—EDUCATION, CENSUS OF 4th APRIL, 1921. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


l 
English . Foreign 
Language. | Language only. | Cannot Read. 
States and Territories. | | £ be | Australia. 
Read end Read | Read | Under Age 5 P } 
and os | and Sul age5 | years and . 
Write. | 7: | Write. Y- | years. over. 

STATES— | | 
New South Wales .. | 1,725,326 | 5,291 | 4,190 296 | 239,340 | 92,858 33,070 | 2,100,372 
Victoria .. .» | 1,809,334 2,838 2,558 230 | 155,636 39,971 20,713 | 1,531,280 
Queensland fc 619,447 2,621 | 4,502 288 90,148 28,897 10,069 | 755,972 
South Australia os 411,256 1,476 | 1,030 64 53,902 | 18,046 9,886 495,160 
Western Australia .. | 273,079 | ‘743 | 2485 57 | 34,977) 13,224 8,167 | 332,782 
Tasmania .. ae 170,743 | 566 120 5 | 25,546 | 11,796 5,004 | 213,780 

TERRITORIES— | / | 
Northern .. 0 2,331 i 325 3 331 |} 657 213 3,867 
Federal Capital te 2,069 8 | 7 326 / 143 19 2,572 

| } | 
Australia .« | 4,518,585 | 13,550 | 15,217 943 600,206 . 205,592 86,641 | 5,435,734 

| 


(ii) Place of Education. At the Census of 1921 the place of instruction was given 
for 1,023,462 persons, and of these 74.93 per cent. were attending State schools, 18.93 
per cent. were at private schools, 2.43 per cent. at technical schools, 3 per cent. were 
receiving instruction at home, and 7 per thousand were attending universities. Of the 
males receiving instruction, 75.85 per cent. were at State schools, and 17.04 per cent. 
were at private schools; of the females 73.96 per cent. were at State schools and 20.90 
per cent. at private schools. 


POPULATION.—PLACE OF EDUCATION, CENSUS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 
(ExcxusivE oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Number being educated at— 
States and Territories. ; ) Total. 
State Private | Technical) Univer- At : 
School. | School. | School. sity. | Home. 
ih 
rege , : 

ew South Wales < as 291,365 77,553 8,906 2,934 13,181 | 393,939 
Victoria es a a3 208,625 59,788 8,097 2,663 5,772 279,945 
Guecanond = oi Be 116,050 23,457 8,012 261 6,163 148,943 
uth Australia .. ren et 72,397 14,382 1,599 990 2,042 91,410 
estou Cee be ws re 12,299 2,585 267 1,932 67,439 
maerto ns — ma Rs ve 459 6,204 512 187 1,540 40,852 

orthern are se + 239 58 wa 
Federal Capital .. aA x 350 33 172 wy 32 387 
Australia 5 = 766,841 | 193,774 24,883 7,252 30,712 | 1,023,462 


5. Religions.—At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, of a total population of 5,435,734, 
the number who objected to state their religion was 46,268 ; a further number of 45,990 
failed to specify their religion in any degree ; 20,544 stated that they had no religion ; 


ih a aati 
ae 


~~ * 
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and 19,886 classed themselves in indefinite groups, such as ‘“‘ Freethinker,”’ “ Agnostic,” 
*““No Denomination,” etc. Of those remaining (5,303,046), 5,267,641, or 99.33 per 
cent., were definitely stated to be Christians, and 35,405 were stated to be Non-Christians 
The number who were definitely stated to be Christians represented nearly 97 per cent. 
of the total population. Of the total Christians, 2,372,995, or 45.04 per cent., belonged 
to the Church of England ; 1,134,002, or 21.53 per cent., to the Roman Catholic Church : 
636,974, or 12.09 per cent., to the Presbyterian Church; and 632,629, or 12.01 one 


cent., were Methodists. Thus, the four denominations named embraced over 90 


per 


cent. of the declared Christians. It is possible that the number given above for Roman 
Catholics may be somewhat understated, as some of those shown in the table ag 


“Catholic undefined” were doubtless Roman Catholics. 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA, CENSUSES OF 1901, 1911, AND 1921, 
ACCORDING TO RELIGION. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


.) | =a 
Census | Census | Census ‘enst [ 
of 81st | of 3rd | of 4th || ee aliens oe: 
RELIGION. March, | April, | April, II RELIGION. March, | April April 
1901.’ | -1911. | 1921. 1901. | 1911 | 1921. 
I, CHRISTIAN— | TEL. InpErintrr— 
Baptist... .. | 89,338] 97,074] 105,703 Freethinker A 9,182} 3,254] 3,629 
Catholic, Roman .. | 850,620) 921,425 1,134,002 Agnostic .. - 971| 3,084]. 37234 
Catholic, Greek oe 1,314 2,646) 5,372 || No Denomination .. 19,757 2,688 3,376 
Catholic, Undefined 5,179| 75,379| 38,659 || Others .. me | 1,201) 295,647) 9,647 
Church of Christ .. 24,192! 38,748) 54,574 || 4 . 
Church of eee -» |1,497,576|1,710,443 2,372,995 
Congregationa r . aallt , 
Independent § 73,561| 74,046) 74,513 Lotal .. Pe: 81,011; 14,678] 19,886 
Lutheran .. ee 75,021) 72,895) 57,519 || . 
Methodist a 504,101) 547,806) 632,629 
Presbyterian G4 426,105) 558,336) 636,974 
Protestant, Undefined 20,558) 109,861) 67,112 || 
Salvation Army 23 $1,100} 26,665) 31,589 
Seventh Day Adventist 3,332 6,095) 11,305 IV. No Rewigiox— 
Unitarian .. a. 2,629 2,175 1,714 || IMG ae Ne o74 679 1,200 
- Others a ox 21,823) 31,320) 42,981 || Others ‘4 ea 6.505 9.4377 19°344 
5 ; ‘| 
| 
. . o”7 RO | 
Total, Christian .. |3,626,449/4,274,414'5,267,641 | met < 6,770| 10,016 20,544 
| _ 
Il. NoN-CHRISTIAN— 
Hebrew .. .. | 15,230] 17,287) 21,615 
Buddhist .. 8,269 2,065 
Chinese .. 3,283] 3,691. || 
Confucian 35,666 5,194 2,692 
Mohammedan [ . 3,908 2,868 V. OBJNOT TO STATE .. 42,131) 83,003] 46,268 
Pagan ole 1,447 457 pre 
Others, Non-Christian 2,466 2,397 2,117 VI. UNSPECIFIED .. 14,060) 36,114) 45,990 
Total, Non-Christian| 53,371) 36,785, 35,405 GRAND TOTAL .. |3,773,801|4,455,005|5,485,734 


‘ 


6. Conjugal Condition.—The number of persons whose conjugal condition was 


definitely stated at the Census of 4th April, 1921, was 5,421,191, of whom 2,753,740 
were males and 2,667,451 were females. Of the 5,421,191 persons referred to, 1,998,662, 
or 36.86 per cent., were married, as compared with 33 per cent. in 1911; 237,821, or 
4.39 per cent., were widowed ; 8,528, or 0.15 per cent., were divorced; and 3,176,180, 
or 58.60 per cent., had never married. Of those who had never married, 1,725,004, 
or 54.31 per cent., were under 15 years of age. The proportion of married persons per 
cent. to the total population of the several States varied in the following order :—South 
Australia, 38.14; New South Wales, 37.40; Western Australia, 36.85 ; Victoria, 36.63 ; 


’ Tasmania, 35.88; and Queensland, 35.32. On the basis of the adult population, the 


percentage of married persons in Australia was about 63.36, and in each State was 
approximately as follows :—Tasmania, 65.66; South Australia, 65.31; New South 
Wales, 64.78; Western Australia, 64.16; Queensland, 62.65 ; and Victoria, 60,99. 
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POPULATION.—CONJUGAL CONDITION, CENSUS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BEOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


States. Territories. 


| 
j iti j= —— —_— - a - = \Australia 
Conjugal Condition. wera.) sea 


N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. ern, | Cap. 


Never married— | 
Under age 15 .. | | 7,39 
Age 15 and over | 540,267 | 434,010 | 206,632 | 126,301 87,241 

| | / 
— 


678,364 | 455,936 | 251,586 | 156,636 | 107,394 | 73,444 | S04 | 840 1,725,004 
| 54,297 |1,709 | 719 |1,451,176 


——— 


ae 
Total never married |1,218,631 | 889,946 | 458,218 | 282,937 | 194,635 | 127,741 |2,518 ) 1,559 3,176,180 


j | / 
Married .. .. | 783,730 | 559,677 | 266,307 | 188,798 | 121,635 | 76,482 |1,076 | 957 71,998,662 
Widowed os 88,552 76,207 | 29,040 | 21,919 | 13,054 | 8,874 121 54 | 237,821 
Divorced ee 4,609 2,313 | 438 | 384 610 | 118 5 1 8,528 

1,919 | 1,122 2,798 | 565 152 1 14,543 


Unspecified os 4,849 3,137 


| | 


Total .. [2,100,371 [1,581,280 | 755,972 | 195,160 332,732 | 213,780 3,867 2,572 5,435,734 


7. Occupations.—(i) General. The following table shows, for each State and Territory, 
and for Australia as a whole, the population grouped according to the various classes 
of occupations. The builetins which have been published in connexion with the Census 
of 1921 give, in greater detail than is possible here, the occupations of the people of each 
State and Australia, and give comparisons of the results of the Censuses of 1911 
and 1921. 


(ii) Breadwinners. Aiter distributing the number of persons whose occupations 
were not specified there were at the Census of 1921, 2,322,471 breadwinners, representing 
42.7 per cent. of the total population. At the Census of 1911, the breadwinners 
represented 45 per cent. of the population. Of the total male population, 67.25 per cent. 
were breadwinners in 1921, as compared with 69.4 per cent. in 1911. Of the female 
population the percentage of breadwinners was 17.4 in 192], and 18.6 in 1911. The 
proportion of females to the total of breadwinners was almost identical at both periods, 
being about 20 per cent. 


(iti) Industrial. The decade 1911-1921 marks an interesting phase in the industrial 
development of Australia, inasmuch as, during that period, the persons engaged in manu- 
-facturing and other construction work became more numerous than those engaged in primary 
production. In 1911, the Industrial Class already had first place in New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia, but in the other States the predominance of the Primary Class 
‘was such that, for Australia as a whole, the Primary Class was the greater. In 1921, the pre- 
ponderance of the Industrial Class in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia had 
increased to such an extent, and at the same time the excess in favour of the primary 
industries, though still existent in Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania, had so 
diminished, that the number of persons engaged in industrial occupations throughout 
Australia exceeded those in the primary industries by 126,066, or by nearly 21 per cent. 
In 1911 the primary industries employed 39,711 persons, or 7.0 per cent., more than were 


employed in the industrial group. Of the total of 2,322,471 breadwinners in - 


1921, 725,816, or 31.2 per cent., belonged to the Industrial Class, as compared with 
569,132, or 28.4 per cent., of all breadwinners in 1911. The principal group within the 
Industrial Class is composed of the manufacturing industries. During the intercensal 
period, the number of persons engaged in manufacturing industries’ increased from 
367,939, or 18.4 per cent., of all breadwinners in 1911, to 442,598, or 19 per cent., of 
breadwinners in 1921, an increase of 74,659, or 20.3 per cent. 


(iv) Primary Producers. As mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the primary 


producers have ceased to be the most numerous of the occupational classes. In 


1911 the primary producers numbered 608,843, or 30.4 per cent., of all breadwinners, 
while the number decreased to 599,750, representing only 25.8 per cent. of the bread- 
winners in 1921. The number of persons engaged in Agriculture increased by 14.3 
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per cent. from 295,710 to 338,088. This increase in numbers however represents a 
relative decline of about two per thousand of all breadwinners. The number engaged 
in the Pastoral Industries declined from 157,967 to 142,349, or by nearly 10 per cent. 
The number engaged in Mining was less in 1921 by 42,866, or 39 per cent., having fallen 
to 66,882 from 109,748, in 1911. Those engaged in Forestry and in connexion with 
Water Supply, though still relatively few, increased substantially—the former by 20 
per cent., and the latter by 48 per cent. 

(v) Commercial. The number of persons recorded as engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Australia as a whole increased by 22.1 per cent. during the intercensal decade, the 
increases in the various States ranging from about 163 per cent. in Victoria to 
29 per cent.in New South Wales. This class represented 15.3 per cent. of all bread- 
winners in Australia in 1921, as against 14.5 per cent. in 1911. The similar proportions. 
in the various States in 1921 were :—New South Wales, 15.7 per cent. ; Victoria, 16.1 
per cent.; Queensland, 13.3 per cent.; South Australia, 16 per cent.; Western 
Australia, 14.9 per cent.; and Tasmania, 12.2 per cent. 

(vi) Domestic. Notwithstanding an increase in the number in the Domestic Class 
from 202,925 in 1911 to 210,362 in 1921, the class relatively to the total breadwinners 
declined from 10.1 per cent. in 1911 to 9.1 per cent. in 1921. For Australia as a whole 
the number in the Domestic Class increased by 7,437, of whom 6,203 were females. 
The number in this class was actually less in 1921 in Victoria by 7 per cent., and in 
Tasmania by 8.8 per cent, than in 1911, while in the other States the increases varied: 
from 3.0 per cent. in Western’ Australia to 11.2 per cent. in New South Wales. 

(vii) Transport and Communication. The number of persons employed in connexion: 
with transport and communication increased from 158,854, or 8 per cent., of all bread- 
winners in 1911, to 208,222, or 9 per cent. in 1921. 

(viii) Professional. The Professional Class embraces all perschs, not otherwise 
classed, who are mainly engaged in government and defence, and in ministering to the 
moral, intellectual, and social wants of the community. The number of persons in 
this class increased from 146,608 in 1911 to 201,887 in 1921, or by 37.7 per cent. The 
Professional Class represented 8.7 per cent. of all breadwinners in 1921, as compared. 
with 7.3 per cent. in 1911. 


POPULATION.—OCCUPATIONS, CENSUS OF 4th APRIL, 1921. 
(ExcLUsIvE or FULL-BLOopD ABORIGINALS.) 


States. Territories, 
Occupation. | c 7 ‘ ; Australia 
ee | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, |North-| Fed. 
| N.S.W. | * Se . |W. ; ; em. | Cap, 
Class 
I, Professional... 78,004 60,732 | 26,081 15,898 | 13,493 6,957 165 557 | 201,887 


II. Domestic .. | 81,858 58,291 | 28,818 | 19,660 | 14,145 7,306 213 71 210,362 
Ili, Commercial.. { 139,044 | 108,190 | 43,149 32,936 | 21,959 | 10,268 190 36 | 855,767 
IY. Transport and 


Communica- | - 
tion na 84,719 53,445 | 29,833 | 19,607 | 14,321 6,085 270 42 208,222 
V. Industrial .. | 285,665 | 234,829 | 85,623 | 68,640 | 32,794 | 22,603 | 457 | 205 | 725,816 
VI. Primary Pro- | | | 
eee AG 208,936 | 147,514 |109,719 | 52,658 | 49,899 29,911 | 1,298 815 599,750: 
VII. Independent 8,099 7,691 2,025 1,226 815 810 1 0k 20,667 


Total Breadwinners | 886,325 | 670,602 825,248 |205,526 |146,926 | 83,085 | 2,504 | 1,226 |2,922,472 
VIII. Dependents., |1,214,046 | 860,588 | 430,724 | 289,635 | 185,806 | 120,845 | 1,278 | 1,846 |3,118,268 


Total e- /2,100,371 |1,531,280 | 755,972 | 495,160 | 332,732 | 218,780 | 8,867 | 2,572 [5,485,734 


(ix) Changes in Occupation, 1871 to 1921. The following table shows the 
changes which have taken place in the occupations of the people in the 50 years from 
1871 to 1921, and illustrates the relative decline in the number of breadwinners engaged 
in the primary industries and the corresponding expansion of the other industrial groupe. 
The arrest of progress from the financial crisis of the nineties is also brought into striking 
relief. From the Census of 1871 the proportion engaged in the primary group fell, 
and ‘that in the industrial group rose until at the Census of 1891 the two groups were 
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practically equal. The Census of 1901, i.e., after the financial collapse, showed a rever- 
sion to the primary from the secondary industries. A feature of the movement of that 
time was the transfer of workers from the industries of the eastern States to the gold- 
fields of Western Australia. The same cause was no doubt responsible for the increased 
proportion represented in 1901 by the domestic class, which, with this exception, has 
declined since 1881. The curve of the development of the industrial group during the 
twenty years 1901-1921 is somewhat similar to that during the period 1871 to 1891, 
but, whereas in 1891 the proportions represented by the industrial and primary groups 
were equal, in 1921 the industrial group represented 31.2 per cent. of all breadwinners, 
and the primary group 25.8 per cent. only. 

Increased proportions in the professional, commercial, and transport classes evidence 
the higher standard of life and the increasing complexity of the social structure. 


POPULATION.—OCCUPATIONS, AUSTRALIA, CENSUSES 1871 TO 1921. 


Occupations. 1871. 1881. 1S9Tk =| St901 [y te1 ise Yh zs. 


I. Professional .. | 35,534 | 50,495 | 84,887 | 112,356 | 146,608 | 201,887 
II. Domestic .. | 79,684 | 111,164 | 158,651 | 202,216 | 202,925 | 210,362 
IIL Commercial .. | 56,131 | 83,918 | 167,653 | 224,028 | 291,366 | 355,767 
IV. Transport and . / 

Communication | 26,173 | 41,445 | 92,632 | 122,702 158,854 208,222 

V. Industrial .. | 182,615 | 269,140 | 419,445 | 429,012 569,132 | 725,816 
__VL Primary Producers | 303,044 | 349,344 | 419,499 535,766 | 608,843 | 599,750 
VIL Independent .. 5,953 8,778 | 23,126 | - 22,480 | 26,402 | 20,667 


Total Bread- 
winners .. | 689,134 | 914,284 [1,365,893 1,648,510 |2,004,130 |2,322,471 
VIII. Dependents .. | 979,452 |1,338,333 |1,808,499 |2,125,291 |2,450,875 3,113,263 


4 


Total .. |1,668,586 |2,252,61 


-~l 


| 
3,174,392 3,773,801 4,455,005 5,435,734 
) . 


Norsz.—In this table those cases for which no occupation was stated have been 7 
distributed proportionately over the various classes of breadwinners. 


OCCUPATIONS.—PERCENTAGES OF EACH CLASS ON TOTAL BREADWINNERS, 
AUSTRALIA, CENSUSES 1871 TO 1921. 


Occupations. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1011. | 1921. 
| ; oy ‘ S o/ a) o/ 

| J A o/ 
Professional 61| 6.5| 62) 68| 7.3) ‘8.7 
Domestic. i :. WORN.8 198.219 1.6 | aere | ocr ee 
Commercial a: ws vit SET OS 1 ig-8 4) 998 6) hia eos 
Transport and Communication 3.8 | 4.5 6.8 7.4 8.0 9.0 
Industrial ; 26.6 | 29.4] 30.7/ 26.1| 28.4] 31.2 
Primary 44.0 | 38.2 | 30.7| 32.5 | 30.4] 25.8 
Independent. 0.9 1.0 at 1.4 1.3 0.9 
Total Breadwinners | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


8. Grade of Employment—{i) General. The term “ grade of empl ” indi 
the capacity in which persons are employed in the ae siete onde 
grades recorded are five in number, viz. :—(a) Employer, (5) Working on own account 
(c) Assisting but not receiving wages or salary, (d) Receiving wages or salary, and (e) 
Unemployed. In addition to these categories provision is made for ( f) Grade ao applic- 
able—which consists mainly of dependents and persons of independent bavi rb 
engaged in gainful occupations, and (g) Grade not stated. 

(ii) Employers and Workers on Own Account. For all States the figures show a 
decline in the number of employers, and an increase in the number of those workin 
on their own account. For Australia as a whole the number of employers fell ‘ih 
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222,866 in 1911 to 141,570 in 1921, or by 36.5 per cent., while the number working on 
their own account increased by 87.5 per cent, from 185,161 in 1911, to 347,250 in 
1921. From these results it would appear that many of the small employers of 1911 
had dispensed with paid assistance in 1921. It is probable, also, that the establishment 
of returned soldiers in small businesses and other ventures increased the number of 
workers on their own account. 

(ili) Assisting, but not Receiving Wages. The number of those assisting, but not 

‘receiving wages or salary—mainly sons, daughters, or other relatives of the principal— 
fell by 55.4 per cent., from 78,427 in 1911 to 34,983 in 1921. 

(iv) Wage Harners. In considering the proportion of the wage and salary-earning 
division of the community, account must be taken of the persons returned as unemployed 
at the date of the Census, since, ordinarily, these persons are wage or salary earners. 
Combining the two grades, therefore, it appears that of the total population of Australia 
on the 4th April, 1921, the wage and salary earners represented 31 per cent. Excluding 
those persons to whom grade of employment is not applicable, about 74 per cent. of 
male breadwinners and 86 per cent. of the female breadwinners were wage or salary 
earners. 

(v) Unemployed. The number returned as unemployed in 1921 was nearly three 
times as great as in 1911, this result being confirmed by figures collected in connexion 
with the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


POPULATION.—GRADE OF EMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA, CENSUS OF 
4th APRIL, 1921. : 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


States. Territories. 
Grade. > Australia 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. ern ee 
— | 
Employer Bis 48,674 45,289 | 19,770 | 13,590 9,317 4,792 | 101 37 | 141,570 
Working on own) ‘ 
account =) Se | 123,668 98,293 | 54,302 | 31,893 | 23,445 | 14,902 | 607] 140] 347,250 
Assisting but not re- 
ceiving wages or | 
salary .. ayers 11,046 11,803 5,748 2,931 1,498 1,942 10 5 34,983 
Receivi wages or : 
Sern, : -- | 593,283 | 437,679 | 197,165 | 137,478 | 96,879 | 54,247 {1,473 | 8382 |1,519,036 
Unemployed oe 62,502 40,443 | 33,665 | 10,692 9,157 4,116 | 356 25 | 160,956 
Grade not applicable /1,261,198 | 897,773 | 445,322 | 298,576 | 192,486 | 133,781 | 1,320 | 1,533 |3,231,939 
} 2 | se = 
Total +» |2,100,371 |1,531,280 | 755,972 | 495,160 | 332,782 | 218,780 | 3,867 | 2,572 |5,485,784 
| | | 


9. Unemployment.—(i) Causes. At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, there were 
‘in Australia 1,679,992 wage or salary earners, of whom 160,956 were unemployed. The 
following table shows that approximately 50 per cent. of the unemployment was due to 
scarcity of work, 29 per cent. to illness or accident, 3 per cent. to industrial disputes, 
_ 1.5 per cent. to old age, and 17 per cent. to other causes. 
POPULATION.—CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA, CENSUS OF 
4th APRIL, 1921. 


(ExcLustve or Fuit-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


8 it; 
Particulars, om. Ilness. | Accident. ene eee peek Total. 
ployment. 
Males. be Bae) (2,082 31,648 4,833 4,511 | 2,199 | 23,365 | 139,438 
Females .. ate 6,456 | 10,170 261 307 17 4,247 21,518 
Persons .. .. |. 79,338 | 41,818 5,094 4,818 | 2,276 | 27,612 | 160,956 
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; (ii) Duration. At the Census of 1921 persons who were unemployed on Saturday, 
2nd April, 1921, were asked to state the number of working days during which they had 
been out of work. The results of the enquiry show that approximately 46 per cent. 
were unemployed under five weeks, 17.2 per cent. from five to ten weeks, 10.6 per cent. 
from ten to fifteen weeks, and 26.2 per cent. above fifteen weeks :— 


POPULATION.—DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA, CENSUS OF 
4th APRIL, 1921. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


4th April, 1921. 4th April, 1921 


Duration of e || Duration of 
Unemployment | Unemployment : 
In Working Days-| mates, | Females. | Persons. ! in Working Days. Males. | Females. | Persons. 
Under 10 .. | 26,215 4,101 | 30,316 | 70-79 se 4,991 | 807 5,798 
10-19 .. | 22,482 | 3,440.; 25,922 || 80-89 eke 2,862 | 409 3,271 
20-29 .. | 15,221. | 2,381 | 17,602 || 90 and over 36,950 5,426 | 42,376 


30-39  .. | 12,113 | 1,906 

4049 ..| 7273! 1,199) 8,472 

50-59 ..| 4479) 748| 5,227 | ‘= 

60-69  ..| 6,852 | 1,101 | 7,953 | Total .. |139,438 | 21,518 | 160,956 
| | 


14,019 | 


(iii) Unemployment in States. Particulars regarding unemployment in the separate 
States at the time of the Census may be found in Part XVII. (Occupations) of the 
tables relating to the Census of 1921. 


§ 9. Dwellings. 


(Norz.—Information concerning dwellings will be found in detail in Census Parts 
Nos, XVITI.—XXV.] 


1. General.—The following table represents a summary of the information relating 
to dwellings which was obtained at the Census of 1921. Including those in course of 
construction there were in Australia on the 4th April, 1921, 1,210,786 dwellings—including 
hotels, boarding-houses, hospitals, gaols and any structure for the purpose of shelter as 
a dwelling, but excluding wagons used as camps, and dwellings occupied solely by full- 


blood aboriginals. The number of dwellings per square mile varies from 1 to every 433: 


square miles in the Northern Territory to 3.96 (approximately one dwelling to every 
quarter of a square mile) in Victoria, the average throughout Australia being 0.41. Of 
the total dwellings referred to above, 51,163 were stated to be unoccupied. This 
description does not, however, mean all dwellings so returned were “‘ to let” but, merely 
that they had no inmates on the night of the census. The average number of rooms per 
occupied dwelling ranged from 5.33 in Victoria to 4.59 in Western Australia, the average 
for Australia being 4.96 as compared with 5.18 in 1911. The number of persons per 
occupied dwelling varied from 4.85 in New South Wales, to 4.52 in Western Australia, the 
average for Australia being 4.71, as compared with 4.82 in 1911. For Australia a3 a 
whole, there were 0.95 persons per room in 1921, as against 0.93 persons in 1911. 


2. Occupied Private Dwellings—A better index to the housing conditions of the 


people is obtained by excluding all other than occupied private dwellings. The followi 
table shows that of the 1,153,285 occupied dwellings in Australia, 1,107,010 toes 


dwellings. These contained an average of 4.94 rooms in 1921, as compared with 4.93 in 
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“a 


1911, and had an average of 4.40 inmates, as against 4.53in 1911. The number of inmates 


per room in occupied private dwellings in Australia declined from 0.92 in 1911 to 0.89 
in 1921. 


3. Private Dwellings occupied by Tenants.—For Australia as a whole the proportion 
of private dwellings which were occupied by tenants dropped from 47.78 per cent. in 
1911 to 43.68 in 1921. The falling off was due mainly to the increase in the number of 
dwellings occupied by rent purchasers resultant on the policies of the State Governments 
of advancing money for the building of homes, and on the activities of the War Service 
Homes Commissioners. 


DWELLINGS.—AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 


(ExcLUsIvVE OF DWELLINGS occUrTED sonELy BY FuLL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


States. Territories, 
Particulars of Saas oa ae ledican 
Dwellings. 7 : . South West. Tas- |North-| Fed. ustrana 
; ahs Victoria.| Q’land. | ‘aust, | Aust. | mania. | ern. | Cap. 
: : pall Pasi oa 
. 
All Dwellin 
Geongiodial .. | 432,976 | 331,290 | 160,139 | 107,914 73,548 | 45,818 | 1,074 526 {1,153,285 
Unoccupied 5 18,619 | 14,994 6,747 4,431 3,274 2,934 185 29 51,163 
Being Built aa 2,724 2,009 347 674 289 295 oe = 6,338 
Total Dwellings . + | 454,319 | 348,293 | 167,233 | 118,019 | 77,111 | 49,047 | 1,209 555 |1,210,786 
Number of Dwellings 
per square mile .. | 1,47 3.96 0.25 0.30 0.08 1.87 .002 | 0.59 | 0.41 
Rooms per Occupied 
Dwelling eo I ebe28 5.33 5.31 5.09 4.59 4.70 2.80 | 5.29 | 4.96 
Population per Oc- | 
cupied Dwelling. . 4.85 4.62 4.72 4.59 4.52 4.67 3.60 4,89 4.71 
Occupied Private 
Dwellings -» | 414,468 | 318,936 | 153,313 | 104,295 | 70,185 44,432 | 1,005 376 {1,107,010 
Rooms per Dwelling 4.97 6.11 4.94 4.90 4.22 4.80 2.70 4.85 4.94 
Inmates per Dwelling) 4.52 4.34 4.40 4.34 4.11 4.44 2.83 4.39 4.40 
Inmates per Room 0.91 0.85 0.89 0.89 0.97 0.93 1.05 0.91 0.89 
Percentage occupied 
by menatite z Bee eves 42.46 | 33.59 40.67 | 86.95 | 47.30 | 25.31 | 65.18 | 43.68 
Weekly Rental Value 
(b) " ae +. | 18s, 2d. /16s. 11d.) 13s. 6d. | 14s, 7d. |18s. 11d./11s. 10d./133. 5d.| 9s. Od. | 163. 6d. 
(a) Excluding Wagons and Camps, (b) Average weekly rental value of private dwellings 


occupied by tenants. 


4. Private Dwellings in Urban and Rural Divisions.—(i) General. Tho following 
table, which relates to occupied private dwellings in the Urban and Rural Divisions of 
Australia, shows that, while the average number of rooms and the average number of 
inmates per occupied private dwelling are greater in the Metropolitan Area than in the 
Urban Provincial or Rural Districts, the average number of inmates per room is least in 
the Metropolitan Districts. 


(ii) Tenants. The proportion of occupied private dwellings occupied by tenants is 
greatest in the Metropolitan Areas, where it represents 53.17 per cent. of all dwellings 
for which the mode of occupancy was stated, as against 46.05 per cent. in the Urban 
Provincial Districts, and 31.02 per cent. in the Rural Districts. In urban districts, 
however, the dwelling is as a rule valued as a purely residential entity, whereas in rural 
districts the productive property of the land—to which the dwelling is an appurtenance— 
is most often the incentive to ownership. 
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(iii) Rental Value. Considerable divergence was shown between the Metropolitan 
and other divisions of the country in the weekly rental value of private dwellings, which 
vary from an average of 9s. 11d. in the Rural Districts to 20s. $d. in the Metropolitan — 


Areas. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS.—URBAN AND RURAL, AUSTRALIA, 
CENSUS, 4th APRIL, 1921. 


Urban. | 
Particulars, = => = Rural. | Total. 
| Metropolitan.| Provincial. 


Weekly Rental Value(a) 


Occupied Private Dwellings .. -» | 467,913 207,807 | 431,296 4, 107,010 
Rooms per Dwelling ae) 5:15 5.07 4.66 4.94 
Inmates per Dwelling 4.42 4.40 | 4.39 4.40 
Inmates per Room an | 0.86 0.87 | 0.95 ) 0.89 
Percentage occupied by Tenants ° .. | 53.17 46.05 | 31.02 | 43.68 


20s. 8d. | 14s. Od. | 9s. 11d. | 16s. 6d. 


(a) Average weekly rental value of private dwellings occupied by tenants. 


5. Private Dwellings in Metropolitan Areas.—(i) General. The number of rooms per 
dwelling in these areas varied from a minimum of 4.67 in Perth to a maximum of 5.47 
in Brisbane—a difference of 17 per cent., but the number of inmates per dwelling varied 
from 4.31 in Adelaide to 4.52 in Sydney—a difference of 5 per cent. only. The average 
number of inmates per room was highest in Perth, with 95 persons to every 100 rooms, 
and lowest in Brisbane, where there were 81 persons to every 100 rooms. 


(ii) Tenants. The proportion of private dwellings in Metropolitan Areas occupied 
by tenants ranged from 39.18 per cent. in Brisbane to 59.22 per cent. in Sydney, the 
average for the six capitals being 53.17 per cent., as against 63.48 per cent. in 1911. As 
already mentioned, the decline during the decade 1911-1921 in the proportion of tenants 
was due largely to the action of the State Governments and of the War Service Homes 
Commissioners in facilitating the acquisition of houses under the system of purchase 
by instalment. 


(iii) Rental Value. Tho weekly rent of private dwellings ranged from 17s. 1d. per 
week in Hobart to 23s. per week in Sydney. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS.—CENSUS, 
4th APRIL, 1921. 


| Sydney |Melbourne! Brisbane} Adelaide} Perth | Hobart 
Particulars of Dwellings. and and and and and and Total. 
Suburbs.| Suburbs. Suburbs.)/Suburbs.|Suburbs. /Suburbs. 


Occupied Private Dwellings ». | 173,322 | 158,001 | 42,878 |. 58,741 | 29,741 4- 
Rooms per Dwelling .. iran § 6.19 | 5.47 | 5.06 467 7 oti re ‘a 
Inmates per Dwelling - an 4.52 4.34 4.44 4.31 4.43 4.35 4.42 
Inmates per Room. 0.88 0.84 0.81 0.85 0.95 0.85 0.86 
Percentage occupied by Tenants | 59.22 64.14 39.18 | 46.64 43.57 55.02 58.17 
Weekly Rental Value(a) 233. Od. | 20s. Od. | 17s. 2d. | 17s. 9d. | 17s. 8d. | 17s. 1d. | 20s. 8d. 


Weekly peopel Value per Room | 43. 6d. 3s. 10d. | 3s. 2d..} 8s. 6d. | 88. 10d. | 38. 5d. | 4s. Od. 


(a) Average weekly rental value of private dwellings occupied by tenants. 
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§ 10. Immigration. 


(A) The Encouragement of Immigration into Australia. 


1. General.—Various measures have from time to time been adopted by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments, as well as by private societies and individuals, 
to promote the immigration of suitable settlers into Australia. The activities of the 
Commonwealth Government (which is vested with constitutional powers in regard to 
immigration under section 51, xxvii., of the Constitution Act 1900) with respect to the 
encouragement of immigration, were formerly confined to advertising the resources 
and attractions of Australia by means of exhibitions, and in handbooks, - newspapers, 
and periodicals. During the war, immigration operations were almost entirely suspended. 


2. Joint Commonwealth and States’ Immigration Scheme.—In 1920 an arrangement 
was arrived at between the Commonwealth and State Governments under which the 
Commonwealth is responsible for the recruiting of immigrants abroad and for their 
transport to Australia, whilst the State Governments advise the Commonwealth as to 
the numbers and classes of immigrants which they are prepared to receive. Briefly 
stated, the Commonwealth selects the immigrant according to the requirements of the 
State concerned and brings him to Australia, and on his arrival the State Government 
assumes the responsibility for placing him in employment or upon the land. Incidentally, 
the Commonwealth undertakes all publicity and propaganda in connexion with the 
encouragement of immigration. 


3. Assisted Passages.—During the period Ist May, 1925, to 3lst March, 1928, the 
British and Commonwealth Governments jointly donated the following contributions 
towards the passages of approved settlers for Australia from the United Kingdom :— 
Children under 12 years, £16 10s. (representing the whole of the half fare); juveniles 
12 and under 17 years, £27 10s.; juveniles 17 years and under 19 years, £22; married 
couples, including widowers or widows, and wives nominated by husbands, with at least, 
one child under 19 years, £22 per parent (children at rate according to age); domestic 
servants, £33; others including children 19 years of age and over, £16 10s. Allowing for 
this financial] assistance, children under 12 years will be carried free ; juveniles 12 years of 
age and under 17 years, who are ordinarily charged for by the shipping companies as adult 
passengers, will merely require to pay £5 10s. each; juveniles 17 years and under 19 
years, £11 each; married couples, including widowers or widows, and wives nominated 
by husbands, with at least one child under 19 years, £11 per parent (children at rate 
according to age); domestic servants free; others, including children 19 years and over, 
£16 10s.each. Persons who have previously resided in the Commonwealth are not eligible 
for assistance. In addition to these contributions, loans of the balance of the passage 
money are in special cases granted by the Governments concerned. Persons entitled 
to assisted passages are divided into two classes—‘‘ Selected”? and ‘‘ Nominated.” 
“ Selected ” immigrants are those such as farm workers and domestics who are originally 
recruited abroad by the Commonwealth Government. ‘‘ Nominated ” immigrants are 
those nominated by persons resident in Australia, and the nominators, who must 
submit their applications through the officers in charge of the State Immigration Offices 
in the various capital cities, are held responsible for their nominees upon arrival, so 
that they shall not become a burden upon the State. 


Intending settlers or immigrants may, on application, obtain full information from 
the Director of Migration and Settlement, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2.; 
or from the Secretary, Development and Migration Commission, “ Kurrajong House” 
175-177 Collins-street, Melbourne. 


4. Migration Agreement between British and Commonwealth Governments.— 
On the 8th April, 1925, the British and Commonwealth Governments entered into an 
agreement under which it is proposed to furnish to the Governments of the various 
States, loan moneys at a very low rate of interest, to enable suitable areas of land to be 
made available for settlement, or to enable such public works to be carried out as will 
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tend to develop and expand settlement areas or will enable areas already settled 
to carry a greater population. The maximum amount of loan moneys provided 
for in the agreement is £34,000,000. It “is provided that for every principal 
sum of £75 issued to a State Government under the agreement, one assisted migrant shall 
gail direct from the United Kingdom and be received into and satisfactorily settled in the 
State concerned. If full advantage is taken of the offer of loan moneys contained in the 
agreement, 450,000 new settlers will be absorbed during a period of ten years. 


5. Results of Assisted Immigration.—In the earlier days of settlement in Australia, 
State-assisted immigration played an important part. Such assistance ceased for the 
time being in Victoria in 1873, in South Australia in 1886, and in Tasmania in 1891. In 
New South Wales, general State-aided immigration was discontinued in the year 1887, 
but those who arrived under that system and were still residing in New South Wales, 
might, under special regulations, send for their wives and families. A certain amount 
of passage money, graduated according to the age of the immigrant, had to be paid in each 
case. Under the provisions of these regulations, immigrants to the number of 1,994 
received State assistance during the years 1888 to 1899 inclusive. From 1900 to 1905 no 
assistance of any kind was given, but from 1906 onwards assistance has again been granted, 
In Queensland and Western Australia, such assistance, although varying considerably in 
volume from year to year, has been accorded for many years past. Assistance to immi- 
grants, which in the case of Victoria had practically ceased in 1873, has recently been again 
afforded. In South Australia the principle of State assistance was again introduced in 
1911, and in Tasmania in 1912. 


The number of assisted immigrants for the years 1914 to 1927 and the total from the 
earliest years up to the end of 1927 are given in the following table :— 


ASSISTED IMMIGRATION.—1914 TO 1927, AND UP TO THE END OF 1927. 


Persons. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. ) able Tas. aa | Total. 
| eee 
No. Assisted during 1914 6,655} 7,496) 4,096 ona 1,729 185} .. 20,805 
re 3 se LOLS 1,695) 1,724; 1,599 79) 635 al tet 5,796 
A A} 30) 1916 649 327 300 catia ll 103 18), 4 1,397 
ay x ay Ode 239 146 91 ste 26 rs 504 
” bey ” 1918 199 101, 100 . | 26 *- . 426 
of oA ». L919 67 139 39 Se ms oe: 245 
” ” 1» 1920 Bill} 2,763) <1, 272) a Ne) 1,499 Sia oe] 9,059 
” ” oo loa 4,980} 3,987] 1,147 572) 3,381! Clb) "to S682 
” ” ” 1922 7,087 9,145 I bey bl | 1,531 4,373 411 cen 24,258. 
” ” » 1923 5,005, 9,504 2,377) 1,711) 7,654) 304) .. 26,645 
” » » 1924] 6,211) 8,721) 1,788) 1,375) 6,715|. 226; .. | 25,036 
” ” » 1925 8,788} 8,589) 2,318) 1,292) 3,701 130) .~ |) <24,827 
” ” », 1926] 12,830) 8,586) 3,669 1,993, 4,030) 152) .. | 31,260 
” 2 oo EL abony? 4 10,260 8,847 3,504) 2,420, 4,879) 189 24) 30,123 
Total from earliest years 7 ! 
to end of 1927 ane 330,373) 247,036) 231,972, 113,601) 78,053 24,623) 24'1,025,682 


(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Pre-Federal Restrictions.—(i) Alién Races. For many years prior to federation 
the States had imposed certain restrictions upon the admission of persons desirous of 
becoming permanent residents. The influx of Chinese, for example, was limited by 
stringent statutes, and later, general Acts were passed in some of the States which restricted 
the immigration of other—principally Asiatic—races. 


(ii) Undesirable Immigrants, Further restrictions were placed upon the admission 
of persons who were undesirable as inhabitants, either fur medical or moral reasons, or 
who were likely to become an economic burden upon the community. 
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2. Powers and Legislation of the Commonwealth.—(i) Constitutional. Under Part 
V., Sec. 51, xxvii. and xxviii. of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to immigration and emigration 
and the influx of criminals. (See page 24 hereinbefore.) : 


(ii) Legislation. The powers above specified have been exercised by the 
Commonwealth Government, and the laws passed in pursuance thereof supersede the 
previously existing State laws. The present Commonwealth Acts dealing with Immi- 
gration are the Immigration Act 1901-1925 and the Contract Immigrants Act 1905. A 
summary of the provisions of these Acts (excepting the provisions of the Amending 
Immigration Acts of 1920, 1924 and 1925, which are given below), containing particulars 
regarding the admission of immigrants, prohibited immigrants, the liabilities of 
shipmasters and others, and kindred matters will be found in preceding Year Books (see 
Year Book, No. 12, pp. 1166 to 1168). 


3. Amending Immigration Act 1929.—The principal provisions of this Act, which 
came into operation as from the 2nd December, 1920, are those prohibiting the entry of 
(4) any person who advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the established Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth or of any State or of any other civilized country, or of all 
forms of law, etc. ; (4) for a period of five years, and thereafter until the Governor-General 
by proclamation otherwise determines, any person of German, Austro-German, 
Bulgarian, or Hungarian parentage and nationality, or Turk of Ottoman race ; (c) any 
person over 16 years of age who, on demand by an officer, fails to prove that he is the 
holder of a valid passport ; and (d) any person who has been deported under any Act. 


Section 9 of the War Precautions Act Repeal Act also provides for prohibiting the 
entry of any British subject who upon being required to make and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation of loyalty fails to do so. 


4. Amending Immigration Act 1924.—The provisions of this Act were mainly intended 
to improve the machinery of the existing law. Section 3, paragraph (f), of the principal 
Act was amended to include amongst the classes of prohibited immigrants any persons 
who in the opinion of an officer were considered likely to become a charge upon the public 
through having insufficient means of support or from any other cause. It is now required 
that every alien immigrant must be in possession of at least £40 landing money, unless 
his maintenance has been guaranteed by some one residing in Australia. 


5. Amending Immigration Act 1925.—This measure contains several important 
amendments, the principal of which are those providing power—(i) To prohibit the entry 
of any person declared by the Minister to be, in his opinion—from information received 
from the Government of the United Kingdom or of any other part of the British Dominions 
or from any foreign Government, through official or diplomatic channels—undesirable 
as an inhabitant of, or visitor to, the Commonwealth. (ii) To prohibit by proclamation, 
either wholly or in excess of specified numerical limits, and either permanently or for a 
specified period, the immigration into the Commonwealth, or the landing at any specified 
port or place in the Commonwealth, of aliens of any specified nationality, race, 
class or occupation, in any case where it is deemed desirable so to do—(a) on account 
of the economic, industrial, or other conditions existing in the Commonwealth ; 
(6) because the persons specified in the proclamation are deemed to be unsuitable for 
admission into the Commonwealth ; or (c) because they are deemed unlikely to become 
readily assimilated or to assume the duties and responsibilities of Australian citizenship 
within a reasonable time after their entry. (iii) To deport persons, other than those 
born in Australia, who have been concerned in Australia in acts directed towards hindering 
or obstructing, to the prejudice of the public, the transport or the conveyance of passengers, 
or the provision of necessary services, and whose presence in Australia is considered 
likely to be injurious to the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth. 
Before action can be taken under the latter provision to deport any person from the 
Commonwealth, he must be required to appear before a specially appointed Board, to 
afford him an opportunity to show cause why he should not be deported. The Board 
will consist of three members nominated by the Minister, and the Chairman must be a 
person who holds or has held the office of Judge, or of Police, Stipendiary, or Special 


Magistrate. 
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8. Compilation of Statistics—The statistics relative to immigration, which are 
presented in this Chapter, have been compiled by the Department of Home and Terri- 
tories in accordance with the provisions of the Immigration Act 1901-25. The number 
of persons admitted without test includes Australian citizens who have been abroad, and 
other persons landing in Australia irrespective of the length of time which they propose to 
stay. Certain persons who are permitted to land (under security for their subsequent 
departure) pending transhipment to another country are not included. The majority 
of the persons of Asiatic or other non-Huropean nationality shown in the table are 
former residents of Australia who have returned from visits abroad, or are persons who 
have been admitted temporarily under exemption certificates, for business, educational, 
or other purposes. The Immigration Act 1901-25 does not require any statistical 
record of the departures from Australia. 


It may be mentioned, however, in this connexion, that the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, for the purpose of estimating the population of Australia, compiles—from 
data collected by the Department of Trade and Customs—statistics of both arrivals into 
and departures from Australia. For this compilation, all persons leaving an oversea ship, 
and all persons joining an oversea ship, in any Australian port, are counted. Consequently 
the number of arrivals as recorded respectively under the Immigration Act and by this 
Bureau are not in complete agreement. During the last five years the number of persons 
who came to Australia but were not permitted to land was 49 in 1923; 50 in 1924; 35 
in 1925; 58 in 1926; and 88 in 1927. ; 


7. Persons Admitted Without Dictation Test—The following table shows the 
number and nationality of persons admitted during the years 1923 to 1927 without 
passing the dictation test :— : 


PERSONS ADMITTED WITHOUT DICTATION TEST.—NATIONALITIES, 
AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


Nationality or Race. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1927. 
EuRoPEANS— 
Austrian “ae = (a)2 9 28 48 91 
Belgian se oe 84 69 112 106 95 
British e a 85,440 88,335 82,662 90,562 93,382 
Danish . ss Ae 189 150 184 206 
Dutch hs Ss S10) chs 248 183 206 199 
Finnish sis te 154 |. 374 ‘ 149 126 vst 
French 38 af snl 660 577 703 751 
German ore Ss (a)130 195 288 547 819 
Greek ae ss 922 2,028 645 683 1,593 
Italian As mt 1,739 4,540 6,102 3,952 7,884 
Jugo-Slavian .. i 240 1,933 950 1,427 1,432 
Maltese (British) ds 323 418 401 384 513 
Norwegian and Swedish 491 383 172 258 241 
Polish nee ane 58 lll 178 501 560 
Portuguese Ah Se 4 os a nif ae 
Rumanian a oe 14 23 21 34 39° 
Russian ae a6 256 312 615 477 371 
ees she Bd 85 108 1038 92 sil 
Wiss w He 16 2 246 
Turkish +A 5h ? Hs Mt of Ss ‘ ing ie 
Other European Lie. 193 428 298 401 1,384 
AMERICANS— : 
North Americans a 1,470 1,400 1,479 1,626 1,884: 
South Americans be 13th 27 ies , cs 
American Indians ‘ sas a an oy 
Negroes iy “ 5 1 9 20 Peony 
West Indians .. te 6 yar 3 2 4 


(a) Landed on exeniption certificates or under special authority. 
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PERSONS ADMITTED WITHOUT DICTATION TEST.—NATIONALITIES, 


AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927—continued. 


Nationality. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 
ASIATICS— 
Arabs 3 16 7 10 3 
Chinese 1,974 1,917 1,256 1,780 1,767 
. Filipinos 25 15 22 15 7 
Japanese 222 240 440 328 251 
Javanese Se 4 1 12 5 7 
Malays a0 “$3 29 23 69 72 16 
Natives of India and Ceylon! 141 | 174 186 188 190 
Palestinians Ef (a) (a) 87 83 259 
Syrians 147 288 172 224 222 
Timorese 243 316 287 212 
OrueR RacEs— 
Maoris 
Mauritians ‘ a a6 o% 3 
Pacific Islanders 43 50 36 69 55 
Papuans 282 365 383 312 354 
Unspecified 44 86 39 35 lll 
Total 95,725 105,571 98,279 105,918 115,314 


(a) Not previously recorded. 


8. Departures of Persons of Non-European Races.—The following table shows the 
number of persons of non-European races who left Australia during the years 1923 


to 1927 :— 


DEPARTURES OF PERSONS OF NON-EUROPEAN RACES—AUSTRALIA, 
1923 TO 1927. 


Nationality. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
American Negroes 4 7 11 9 21 
West Indians 7 1 : 3 5 
Afghans 1 2 6 ‘ 1 
Arabs 3 4 9 8 cy 
Chinese 2,310 1,898 1,732 2,145 2,360 
Filipinos 23 14 15 33 14 
Japanese 436 366 336 293 434 
Javanese ac 2 3 7 7 a 
Malays .. oe oe 92 43 32 31 63 
Natives of India and Ceylon 167 156 246 212 234. 
Pacific Islanders . , 38 57 35 43 66 
Papuans 359 282 382 323 305 
Timorese (a) (a) (a) 275 255 
Others .. 214 488 31 38 65 

Total fe oe. || eB 056 3,321 2,842 3,831 


(a) Not previously recorded. 


(C) Passports. 


Provision is made in the Immigration Act 1920 for the production of passports by all 


persons over 16 years of age who desire to enter Australia. 


Similarly, the Passports Act 


1920 provides that no person over the age of 16 years shall leave Australia unless— 


(a) he is the holder of a passport or other document authorizing his departure ; and 
(6) his passport has been viséed or indorsed in the prescribed manner for that 
journey, and the visé or indorsement has not been cancelled. 
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Among the exceptions to this requirement are natural-born British subjects leaving 
for New Zealand, Papua, or Norfolk Island ; members of the crew of any vessel who sign 
on in Australia for an oversea voyage and who-satisfy an authorized officer that they are by 
occupation seafaring men ; aboriginal natives of Asia, or of any island in the East Indies, 
or in the Indian or Pacific Oceans. The charge for a Commonwealth passport is 10s., 
and for a visé 2s. : 


With regard to (b), the Commonwealth Government has agreed to the inclusion of 
Australia in reciprocal arrangements for the abolition of visé requirements made by the 
British Government with the respective Governments of the following countries, viz. :— 
France, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 


§ 11. Naturalization. 


il Commonwealth Legislation.—A brief summary of the Commonwealth legislation 
regarding naturalization is given in Year Book No. 15 (p. 1090). 


The “ Nationality Act 1920” was amended by the “ Nationality Act 1922,” which 
extends the operation of the principal Act to the Territories of Papua and Norfolk Island, 
and to any other territories under the authority of the Commonwealth to which the 
Governor-General by proclamation declares it to extend. A further amendment made by 
the Nationality Act 1925, the object of which was to bring the Nationality Act into line 
with the British law and to meet the wishes of British communities in foreign countries, 
restores the privilege of British nationality to children of #he second generation, and 

‘under certain conditions to children of later generations. A penal clause was also inserted 
dealing with trafficking in naturalization certificates. 


The grant of a certificate of naturalization entitles the recipient to all the rights and 
privileges, and renders him subject to all the obligations of a natural-born British subject, 
with the exception that where, by. any Commonwealth or State Constitution or Act, 
a distinction is made between natural-born British subjects and naturalized persons, 
such distinction shall hold good in the case of all persons naturalized under the 
Commonwealth Act. 


The ‘Nationality Act 1920” provides that applications for certificates of 
naturalization must be made to the Governor-General, the qualifications required 
in an applicant being :—(i) Residence in Australia or a Territory continuously for not less 
than one year immediately preceding his application for naturalization, and previous 
residence, either in Australia or in some other part of His Majesty’s dominions, for a period 
of four years within the last eight years before the application ; (ii) Good character and 
an adequate knowledge of the English language : and (iii) Intention to settle in the British 
Empire. 

The applicant is required to furnish the following particulars in support of his 
application :—His own statutory declaration stating—(a) Name; (6) Age; (c) Birth- 
place ; (d) Occupation; (e) Residence; (f) Length of residence in the British Empire ; 
(gy) Intention to settle in the British Empire ; and (h) Such other particulars as are pre- 
scribed. He must also furnish—(a) Newspapers containing copies of an advertisement, as 


prescribed, of his intention to seek naturalization ; (b) Certificates of character from three _ 


natural-born British subjects, two of whom must be householders, and the third a Justice 
of the Peace, Postmaster, State School Teacher, or Police Officer; and (c) Satisfactory evi- 
dence that he has an adequate knowledge of the English language. 


The Governor-General in Council may, in his absolute discretion, and with or without 


assigning any reason, grant or withhold a certificate of naturalization as he thinks most - 
conducive to the public good ; but the issue of a certificate of naturalization will not be 


effected until the applicant furnishes a certificate signed by a Justice of the High Court 
of Australia, a State Judge, or a Magistrate, certifying that he has renounced allegiance 
to the country of which he was a subject at the time of his application for naturalization, 
and that he has taken an oath or affirmation of allegiance to the Crown in accordance 
with the Constitution. The grant of a certificate is made free of charge. 
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In addition to naturalization by grant of certificate, the act makes provision for— 
(a) Naturalization by marriage ; and (b) Naturalization by inclusion in certificate granted 
to parent. 


The former relates to the case of a woman who is not herself a British subject, but 
is married to a British subject ; the latter to that of a person who is not a natural-born 
British subject, but who being under 21 years. of age has, at the request of the 
parent, been included in the certificate granted to him by the Commonwealth. In each 
instance the person concerned is deemed to be naturalized under the Commonwealth 
Act. 


The Governor-General may revoke a certificate of naturalization on any one of a 
number of grounds set out in Section 12 of the Nationality Act 1920-22, and the grantee 
thereupon ceases to be a British subject and is regarded as a subject of the State to which 
he belonged at the date of issue of the certificate of naturalization. 


Where a wife and any minor children have acquired British nationality under the 
certificate issued to the husband and father, and such certificate is subsequently revoked, 
the wife and children remain British subjects unless the Governor-General otherwise 
declares, or unless they themselves elect to make a declaration of alienage. 


In accordance with tke Act, a list of persons naturalized, with their addresses, is. 
published in the Commonwealth Gazette from time to time. 


The administration of the Act is carried out by the Home and Territories Department 
and the Governor-General is authorized to make such regulations as are necessary or 
cunvenient for giving effect to the Act. 


2. Certificates Granted.—(i) Australia. Particulars regarding the previous 
nationalities of the recipients of certificates of naturalization issued under the Act 
during each of the five years 1923 to 1927, and the countries from which such recipients 
had come, are given in the following table :— 


NATURALIZATION.—COMMONWEALTH CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 
1923 TO 1927. 


j ‘| Countries from ‘arti 
Previous No. of Certificates Granted. which Recipients No. of Certificates Granted. 
Nationalities of | || of Commonwealth 
Recipients. 5 i a es ie ia ; || Certificates had ; are ars ; 
| 1928.| 1924.) 1925, 1926. 1927. pial 1923. | 1924.| 1925.| 1926. | 1927. 
| 
os) LES Le jokbe 286 | 395 || Great Britain .. 128 | 122 | 108 129 | 60 
Beredish 27| 37| 20| 56| 38-|| Italy :. | 186 | 168 | 142] 274 | 880 
Danish 42 44 36 48 88 || Germany us 155 | 151 | 104 103 77 
Russian | 82 60 68 62 57 | America (North) 55 44 46. 54] 47 
German .. | 196 | 176 | 134 126 95 || Sweden Aa  Y 16 17 28 | 28 
Norwegian av 81 80 17 29 83 || Denmark mG 9 21 16 36 | 32 
Greek .. | 141 | 178 | 172 | 215 | 165 || Norway a 16 | 12) 18 19 | 26 
American (North) ali 22 19 26 18 || Greece ca 85 131 181 155 | 148 
Dutch -. | 15] 22] 16{ 20| 20 || France vf 26 | 25) 11) B1) 16 
Swiss pea Di ate 16 eaTO 19 28 | Egypt ie 47} 811} 26 41 11 
French Me 19 83] 28 27 22 | America (South) Gr | 24 1 8 13 | 4 
Spanish ae 261. 22 Le 20 | 15 || Holland iu 6 9 8 S| i 
Belgian ae 3 38 4 10 | 10 ||} Russia Sh 43 85 80 28) 34 
Rumanian he 4 5 3 45 2 || South Africa .. 9 13 |, 16 15 | 13 
Portuguese re 2 1 x GE 2 || Belgium 45 17 2 | 6 9 | 3° 
American (South) 1 we 1 2 1 || New Zealand .. 17) i7 | 12 9) 24 
Austrian ar 14 8 8 9 6 | Switzerland és 7 iL 6 10 20 
Mexican ate Sr we me te} cs '| Spain he 19 2 16 18 | 12 
Chinese a sy il a a -- || New Caledonia. . ae Sat 5 8 | 3 
Serbian wg 2 3 1 1| ._ || Argentine Ay ag haa ne ‘ z 
Syrian Hf? 33 31 30 2 | 18 || Canada iis 8 5 6 2 Py 
Polish -o he | 24/022 | 868) 26 || Finland, .. 2| 10] 15] 14] 18 
Finnish “ee 18 16 27 26, 24 | Other Countries 124 | 121 | 126; 18 105 
Others y 77 66 7. 70 | TA | | | | . 
| 
{ ‘s —_ £ 
Total «. | 920 | 964 | 868 | 1,123 | 1,087 Total 4 920 | 964 | 868 | 1,123 1,087 
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(ii) States. The following table furnishes particulars concerning the States in 
which the recipients of Commonwealth certificates of naturalization during the years 
1923 to 1927 were resident :— 4 


NATURALIZATION.—COMMONWEALTH CERTIFICATES GRANTED IN EACH 
STATE, ETC., 1923 TO 1927. 


ere 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. ‘Teritory. Australia. 
1923 au 272 145 290 63 | 145 3 2 920 
1924 ~t«. 280 163 254 os oY 176 0s ie 6 964 
1925 nee 294 | 156 180. | 60 172 3 3 868 
1926 ate 385 172 258 | 67 224 14 3 Lr 
1927 ire 364 189 258 | 61 200 =| 10 5 1,087 


3. Census Particulars.—On the Personal Card used at the Census of 4th April, 1921, 
an inquiry as to naturalization was made, all persons who were British subjects by 
naturalization being required to indicate the fact by inserting the letter “ N” in the place 
provided for the purpose on the card. In addition, in checking the cards in the Census 
Bureau, instructions were given that cases of women naturalized by marriage to British 
subjects, and of children naturalized by residence with parents who have become British 
subjects, should be duly taken into account by the insertion of the letter ““N” if originally 
omitted. The results of the tabulation will be found in the following table :— 


NATURALIZATION.—NATURALIZED BRITISH SUBJECTS, CENSUS OF 
4th APRIL, 1921. 


States. | Territories. 
| 
Particulars. — | i Australia. 
N.S. W. Victoria.) Q’land. S. Aust. iw. Aust.| Tas. Hane. rh | 
= | . : = 
Males -- |°9,300 | 6,357 | 9,654 | 3,098 | 2,751 | 568 57 | 14 31,799 
Females -. | 3,249 | 2,434 | 5,764 | 1,411 85 223 6 | < 13,946 
Persons .. | 12,549 | 8,791 | 15,418 | 4,509 | 3,607 791 63 17 45,745 
| 


§ 12. Population of Territories. 


At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, special arrangements were made to obtain 
complete and uniform information concerning each of the five Territories of the 
Commonwealth, viz.:—(1) Northern Territory;° (2) Federal Capital Territory ; 
(3) Norfolk Island; (4) Papua; and (5) Territory of New Guinea. 


The work of Census enumeration in each Territory was carried out under the 
direction of the Commonwealth Supervisor of Census, the local organization in each 
Territory being under the control of a Deputy Supervisor of Census stationed in each 
Territory. On the conclusion of the collection the whole of the material was forwarded 
to the Census Office, Melbourne, for tabulation in conjunction with the data for Australia. 


A summary of the population and number of dwellings in each Territory is shown in the ~ 


following table :-— 


_ 
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POPULATION AND DWELLINGS.—TERRITORIES, 4th APRIL, 1921. 


(ExcLUSIVE oF FuLL-BLoop ABorIGINaLts IN THE NoRTHERN AND FrpERAL Capitan 
TERRITORIES AND OF THE INDIGENOUS PopuLaTION or Papua anp New 


GUINEA). 
Population. Dwellings. | 
Territory. « ; K : » e a Total. 
Males. |Females. | Persons. ey a. rea 
Northern Territory ~- | 2;821 | 31,046 | 3,867 | 1,074 138. 1} 1,213 
Federal Capital Territory .. | 1,567 | 1,005 | 2,572 526 29 A 555 
Norfolk Island ae ie 339 378 717 168 22 Sree LoS 
Papua .. -- | 1,408 670 | 2,078 672 43 4 719 
Territory of New Gaines .. | 2,502 67) | 3,173" | 1,056 18 Team LO 


§ 13. The Aboriginal Population. 


* 

In Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 951 to 961, a brief account was given of the Austra- 
lian aboriginal population, its origin, its numbers as estimated from time to time, and 
the steps taken for its protection. Pages 910 to 912 of this issue contain a statement 
showing the numbers of full-blood and half-caste Ses in each of the States and 
Territories of Australia at successive periods. 


§ 14. The Chinese in Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 951 to 956, a brief historical sketch was given 
regarding “‘ The Chinese in Australia,’ but limitations of space preclude its repetition 
in the present volume. 


§ 15. The Pacific Islanders in Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 19, pp. 902-3, a brief account was given of the 
introduction of Kanakas into Australia. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


§ 1. Births. 


1. Births, 1923 to 1927.—The number of male and 1emale births and the total 
births registered in Australia during the years 1923 to 1927 are shown in the tables 


various other associated features, are given in later tables. 


MALE BIRTHS, 1923 TO 1927. 


The numerical relation which these births bear to the population, and 


| | Fed. 
Year. N.S.W Vic. Q)land. |S. Aust.) W. Aust Tas, i — oa 
i | oot T. = 
| } / 
1923 » | 27,713 |.18,565 | 10,163 | 5,976 4,014 | 2,888 | 40 6 | 69,365 ° 
1924 -# | 27,350 | 18,500 | 10,050 | 5,941 | 4,215 | 2,700 29 15 68,800 
1925 . | 27,878 | 18,592 | 10,316 | 5,824 |4,210 | 2,664 | 36 22 69,542 
1926 .. .. | 27,217 | 18,203 | 10,132 | 5,906 | 4;306 | 2.584 40 34 68,422 
Single births| 27,198 | 17,650 | 9,965 | 5,750 | 4,276 | 2,458 32 45 | 67,374 
1927 Twins 582 414 221 112 87 | 57 = - 1,473. 
Triplets .. 12 4 1] 3 IP a be Ne - 33 
Total births | 27,792 | 18,068 10,197 | 5,865 | 4,366 |2,515 | 32 45 68,880 
! ) 
FEMALE BIRTHS, 1923 TO 1927. 
Yea se Vi mand. |S. Aust/W. Aust] Tas, | North.| Ed: | aus- 
ear. BOW, | c. Q’land. | S. Aus ba oe as. / Ter. ae tralia. 
} 
| | 
1923 26,356 | 17.312 | 9,819 | 5,716 3,840 2,769 32 | 13 65,857 
1924 26,355 |17,640 | 9,658 | 5,651 |4,086 | 2,683 | 28 26 66,127 
1925 26,737 | 17,330 | 9,967 16,633 13,976 | 2,554 | 29 25 66,250 
1926 .. .. | 25,899 |17,159 | 9,632 | 5,577 | 3,995 2.404 | 33 | 41 | 64,740 
( Single births| 25,467 | 16,626 | 9,408 | 5,503 | 4,038 2,270 | 36 32 63,380 
1927- Twins 568 375 220.| 124) 78 48 “ff ke 1,413 
| Triplets re 12 5 oR cay ay es Sie be a 25 
. Total births | 26,047 | 17,006 | 9,636 | 5,627 | 4,116 | 2,318 | 36 32 64,818 
: | 
TOTAL BIRTHS, 1923 TO 1927. 
Y . ’ ‘ North Fed. Aus- 
ear. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q'land. |S, Aust./W. Aust) Tas. | “p7U Cap. ane 
; oe : 
1923 54,069 | 35,877 | 19,982 | 11,692) 7,854 |5,657 72 19 | 135,222 
1924 53,705 | 36,140 | 19,708 | 11,592) 8,301 | 5,383 57 41 |134,927 
1925 54,615] 35,922 | 20,283 | 11,457] 8,185 |5,218 65 47 |135,792 
1926 + = 53,116} 35,362 | 19,764 | 11,483) 8,301 | 4,988 73 75 | 183,162 
{ Single births} 52,665) 34,276] 19,373 | 11,253) 8,314 |4,728 68 77 | 130,754 
1997: ‘Twins (a)1,150\(b) 789\(b) 441 236 (c) 165 (c)105 ee -.  |(d)2,886 
| Triplets ? 24 9\(e) 19 3 A tee oe .. {(e) 5S 
Total births | 58,839] 35,074) 19,883 | 11,492) 8,482 | 4,833 68 77 | 133,698. 
| [ee 


(a) Ten stillborn twins not included. 
(6) Three stillborn twins not included. 
(e) Two stillborn triplets not ineluded. 


(c) One stillborn twin not included, 
(d) Kighteen stillborn twins not included. 


=o 
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fines Birth Rates.—The next. table gives the crude birth rates for the years 1923 to 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE(a), 1923 TO 1927. 


Federal 
Capital | Australia. 


Year, | N.S.W..| Vic. ree S. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas, |, Northern 
- Territory. 


| Territory. 


es = Nia 


1923 .. | 24.68 | 22.31 / 24.89 | 22.60 | 22.55. | 26.27 | 19.94 6.73 | 23.77 
1924 .. | 24.11 | 22.01 | 23.87 | 21.88 | 23.09 | 25.07 | 15.82 10.65 | 23.24 
1925... | 24.02 | 21.49 | 23.82 | 21.06 | 22.23 | 24.44 | 17.69 9.96 | 22.89 
1926 .. | 22.89 | 20.84 | 22.58 | 20.55°| 22.14 | 23.62 | 19.39 | 12.28 | 22.02 
1927 .. |) 22.69 | 20.30 | 22.24. | 20.12 | 22.03 | 23.01 | 16.06 10.49 | 21.67 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean annual population. 


Generally speaking the crude birth rate of Australia has shown a constant decline 
for many years, and the rate for 1927 is the lowest yet recorded. 


The principal factor in determining the crude birth rate is the proportion of 
married women of child-bearing age in the community, but as the fecundity of women 
varies with age, the birth rate per 1,000 married women will vary according to the age 
composition of the group, and, other things being equal, the rate generally should be 
highest where the average age of married women is lowest. For the purposes of the 
following table the child-bearing age has been taken as from 15-44 years inclusive, and 
all births of which the mothers were stated to be over 45 years have been counted in 
the group 40-44, 


The following table shows some of the more important factors which affect the 
birth rates, also the birth rates computed on various bases as follows :—Births 
per 1,000 of the population (crude); births per 1,000 women of child-bearing age; 
nuptial births per 1,000 married women of child-bearing age ; births per 1,000 married 
women of child-bearing age corrected for inequalities in the age composition by taking 
the female population of Australia as a whole for a standard; and ex-nuptial births 
per 1,000 unmarried women aged 15-44 inclusive. The results are obtained from the 
births during the years 1920, 1921, and 1922 in relation to the age and conjugal 
condition of the population at the time of the Census of the 4th April, 1921. 


The rates obtained from these computations place Tasmania first, and Queensland 
second, although the proportions of married women of child-bearing age in their 
populations were lower than the average for Australia. This result was due to the 
relatively low average age of the married women in these States, and the large 
proportion of ex-nuptial births. The relatively low proportion of married women of 
child-bearing age in Queensland was due to the large number of adult males employed 
in localities unsuited to ‘women, a circumstance which accounts for the high masculinity 
of the population. 


In Tasmania the relatively small proportion of married women arises from 
conditions directly opposite to those in Queensland. In the island State the numbers 
of the sexes were almost equal, while large numbers of the young adults emigrate to 
the mainland, leaving a population with abnormally high proportions of very young 
and very old. Although the proportion of married women of child-bearing age was 
lower in Tasmania than in Queensland, and the average age was the same in both 
States, Tasmania had the greater weight in the more productive age-groups—from 15 
to 24 years. 


Western Australia, though fifth in order of the crude birth rates, takes third place 
when the rates are computed in relation to women only, the change in position being 
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due to the high masculinity. Although the average age of married women of 
reproductive ages was higher than in any other State, the uncorrected birthrate for 
nuptial births per 1,000 married women was-higher than in New South Wales, Victoria, 
or South Australia. The adjustment for age improves the status of Western Australia 
very considerably, though not sufficiently to alter the sequence of its position. 


The crude birth rate placed New South Wales third, but on the adjusted rate per 
1,000 married women it takes fifth place. The high position of New South Wales in 
regard to crude birth rates was due rather to the large proportion in the population 
of married women of child-bearing age than to their productiveness. 


Victoria was the only State with an excess of females in its population, and the 
proportion to the total population of women aged 15-44 was the largest among the 
States, but as the proportion of these who were married was the lowest, the primary 
factor in the crude birth rate, viz., the proportion to the total population of married 
women of reproductive ages was the smallest. 


The difference between the adjusted birth rates per 100 married women of child- 
bearing ages for New South Wales and Victoria was very small, and the proportions of 
ex-nuptial to all births in these States were almost identical. 


Although 12.53 per cent. of its total population consisted of married women of child- 
bearing age—against an average of 12.20 for Australia—South Australia occupies fourth 
place in the order of crude birth rates. The advantage from its high proportion of 
potentially productive women was to some extent counteracted by their average age 
being somewhat above the average for Australia, while its position was also affected 
by the very small proportion of ex-nuptial births. The number of nuptial births per 100 
married women of child-bearing age in South Australia represented 18.71, as against 
19.65 for Australia, but the difference was somewhat reduced by the adjusting process 
which makes the rate for South Australia 18.99 as against the Australian rate of 19.65. 


BIRTH RATES, AND FACTORS AFFECTING THEM.—AVERAGE OF YEARS 
1920, 1921, 1922. 


: 3 , , ; Aus- 
Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. ’ S.A. | W.A. | Tas. [ralia. 
Orude birth rate per 1,000 persons. . +» | 25.99 | 23.54 | 26.72 | 24.23 | 24.14 | 26.99 | 25.15 


Birth rate per 100 women 15-44 inel. earl EE OF 9.79 | 11.83 | 10.25 | 11.05 | 11.91 | 10.74 
Birth rate per 100 married women 15-44 incl.(a@)| 19.39 | 19.2 21:26 | 18.71 | 19.62 | 21.83 | 19.65 
Birth rate per 100 married women 15-44 inel. 


(corrected for age variation) 19.14 | 19.44 | 20.77 | 18.99 | 20.44 | 21.24 | 19.65 


Ex-nuptial births—per cent.on all births .. 4.82 4.84 5.00 3.28 4.02 6.11 4.69 
Ex-nuptial births per 100 unmarried women 

16-44 incl... Sx us “s 1.16} 0.92 1.26 | ..0.72 0.92 1.26 1.05 
Women 15-44 incl.—per cent. all persons .. | 23.54 | 24.02 | 22.57 | 28.65 | 21.83 | 22.67 | 23.41 
Average age of all women 15-44 incl, +. | 28.67 | 28.61 | 28.09 | 28.73 | 28.45 | 28.10 | 28.564 
Married women 15-44 incl.—per cent, on all 

persons wie c Se ar ow | dato | LLGl } 20.03 1.12.88 | 12.82) ) thas 4) see 
Average age of married women 15-44 inel. .. | 82.24 | 32.7 $2.16 | 82.67 | 33.02 | 32.16 | 32.48 


(a) Nuptial births only. 


The following figures give a comparison for Australia, at Census periods from 1880, 
of the total births per 1,000 women (married and unmarried) and of the nuptial births 
per 1,000 married women of ages 15 to 44 inclusive :— 


Particulars. 


. | 
1880-82. / 1890-92. | 1900-02. 1910-12. | 1920-22. 


; | 
Births per 1,000 women aged 15-44... .. | 169.7 | 168.8 | 117.8 | 117-2 
Nuptial births per 1,000 married women 15-44... 321.0 332.0 235.8 | 286.0 
| 


3. Birth Rates of Various Countries.—(i) Crude Rates. A comparison with other 
countries shows that the Australian States occupy a midway position, which is, 
however, counterbalanced by a still lower position in regard to their death Tates, as 
evidenced in the table hereinafter in the section dealing with ‘ Deaths.” 
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CRUDE BIRTH RATES(a),—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Year. Rate. | Country. Year. Rate, 
| Lome ae 
Egypt Seen Loot 50.6 || Australia .. ot 1927 21.7 
Soviet Republics a 1925 44.9 || Finland .. 3c 1926 21.7 
Chile a ag 1927 44.8 Northern Ireland .. 1927 21.3 
Ceylon, py We 1927 | 39.5 Ontario (Canada) .. 1927 21.2 
Jamaica sh -. | 1924 36.8 United States (b) .. 1927 20.4 
Rumania .. wpe L926 pul 9-36.28 New Zealand e 1927 20.3 
Japan da a3 1927 33.6 Victoria .. ae 1927 20.3 
Quebec (Canada) sil Lh O27, 31.9 Trish Free State .. 1927 | 20.3 
Argentine Rie weit all KS ee) Sibert South Australia... 1927 >) 52001 
Spain sie x 1927 28.6 New York State .. 1927 19.9 
Italy = SW 1927 26.4 Scotland .. Sra elOZ ia HORS, 
Union of South Africa | i Prussia). a 1926 19.6 
(whites) .. «. | -1926 | 26,2 |) Denmark .. aa 1927 19.6 
Uruguay... rh 1926 25,4 Great Britain and 
Hungary .. Set, LO2T Pipe abe I Northern Ireland. . 1927 18.3 
Bulgaria as ae 1927 24.6 Germany .. 4¢ 1927 18.3 
Canada (including Norway .. ys 1927 ‘18.2 
Quebec) .. el ge Rez 24.6 || Belgium .. as 1927 18,2 
Czecho-Slovakia oa 1927 23a ||) eErances “4: oe 1927 18.1 
Netherlands.. - .. 1927 23.1 | Austria .. es 1927 17.8 
Tasmania .. Bs 1927 23.0 Switzerland oe 1927 17.4 
New South Wales... 1927 22.7 England and Wales 1927 Ge Ui 
Queensland .. Ae 1927 22,2 Sweden .. éa 1927 16.1 
Western Australia .. 1927 22.0 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean population, (6) Figures for ‘‘ provisional birth-regis- 
tration area ” which includes about 76 per cent. of the population. 


(ii) Nuptial Birth Rates at Child-bearing Ages. The wide discrepancies between the 
crude birth rates of the various countries are, to some extent, due to differences in sex 
and age constitution and in conjugal condition. If the birth rates be calculated per 
1,000 women of child-bearing ages, the comparison gives more reliable results, The 
comparative results given in the following table have been taken from the Annuaire 
International de Statistique, and are based on ages 15 to 49 years, Australia with a 
rate of 198 being, again, midway between maximum and minimum :— 


NUPTIAL BIRTH RATES PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN AGED 15 TO 49 YEARS.— 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Period. Rate. Country. Period. Rate, 
Bulgaria Se .. | 1910-11 | 280 Australia .. .. | 1906-15 | 198 
Ireland fs .. | 1909-12 | 250 Hungary .. .. | 1906-16 | 198 
Netherlands .. .. | 1905-14 | 233 Germany .. .- | 1907-14 | 196 
Finland ae .. | 1906-15.| 230 Sweden .. .. | 1908-13 | 196 
Italy oa -- | 1907-14 | 226 Denmark .. .. | 1906-15 | 191 
Norway x .. | 1907-14 | 224 New Zealand .. | 1906-15 | 188 
Austria ae .. | 1908-13 | 219 Switzerland .. | 1906-15 | 184 
Spain Le .. | 1906-15 | 218 || England and Wales 1906-15 171 
Prussia ne .. | 1907-14 | 204 Belgium .. | 1908-13 161 
Scotland oe .. | 1906-15 | 202 France .. .. | 1910-11 114 


4. Masculinity of Births.—(i) General. The masculinity of births, i.e., the excess 
of males over females per 100 births registered, during the last five years varied from 
0.32 in Tasmania in 1924 to 4.08 in the same State in 1927. On account of the 
smallness of the numbers, the returns from the Northern Territory and the Federal 
Capital Territory have not been taken into consideration. The following table gives 
particulars for the years 1923 to 1927. 
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MASCULINITY(a) OF BIRTHS REGISTERED, 1923 TO 1927. 


{ y 
° | Federal ; 
Year. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q'land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. \Terrtory.| joapital | Australia. 

| | | | | 
1923... | 2.51 | 3.49 |- 1.72 | 2.22 | 2.22 | 2.40) 11.11 |—36.84| 2.58 
1924 .. | 1.85 | 2.38| 1.99 2.50 1.55 | 0.32 1.75 |—26.83 | 1.98 
1925 .. | 2.09 | 3.61 | 1.72] 1.67| 2.87 | 2.11 | 10.77| —6.38| 2.42 
1926 2.48 | 2.95] 2.63| 2.87) 3.75 | 3.6) 9.59| —9.33| 2.77 
1927 3.24! 3.03! 2.83! 2.07| 2.95.| 4.08 | —5.88| 16.88! 3.04 


(a) Excess of males over females per 100 total births. ; 
NorE.—The minus sign (—) denotes an excess of females over males per 100 total births. 


(ii) Maseulinity of Ex-nuptial Births. The masculinity of ex-nuptial births was as 
follows :— 


MASCULINITY(a) OF. EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS, 1923 TO 1927. 


| | Federal | 
| ; wee | | Northern) 7°Cera | x 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. |S. Aust. W.Aust. Tas. | Territory Re ae | Australia. 


| | | | 
} 
'—3.98 | 10.34 —100.00 


1923 2.54 : , 5.96 1.72 
1924 .. 3.21 |—0.96 | 0.19 | 2.54 | 2.14 |—5.26| 7.69 100.00 1.20 
1925, 7.3 4.12 | 4.86 |—3.38 |—4.18 8.66 |—2.83 | 25.00 im | 2.46 
1926 .. 1.13 | 2.06| 1.80) 1.42 5.85 4.76 | 36.36 —66.66 1.97 
1927 3.83 | 4.24! 6.11 '\—4.97 —0.30! 7.81 |—15.38 Ss | 3.67 


(a) Excess of males overfemales per 100 total ex-nuptial births. 
Nors.—The minus sign (—) denotes an exeess of females over males per 100 total ex-nuptial births. 
Although the general tendency of the change in the sex composition of the ex-nuptial 
births has been the same as in the total births, the results in the smaller States do not 


show the same consistency in the former as in the latter on account of the relatively 
small numbers involved, 


(iii) Masculinity of Nuptial and Hx-nuptial Births, Various Countries. There is 
ordinarily a very small difference between the masculinity of nuptial and ex-nuptial 
births. Thus, according to the following table, for periods from 1914 to 1925, the 
masculinity in various countries ranged from 4.72 to 2.26, and from 4.97 to 0.11 for 
nuptial and ex-nuptial births respectively. 


MASCULINITY OF BIRTHS.—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Masculinity of | Masculinity of 
Births.(a) | | Births.(a) 
Country. Period. Country. | Period, 
Nuptial | &x-nuptial)) } Nuptial | Ex-nuptial 
Live Live Live | Live 
Births. Births. |, Births. | Births. 
i | | 
Spain -- | 1014-22 | 4.72 | 3.11 || Denmark .. | 1914-23) 2.66 | 2.50 
Hungary .. | 1915-22] 3.55 1.79 || Italy -. | 1914-23) 2.64 2.39 
Prussia =... | 1914-24 3.37 2.96 || Australia .. | 1914-25) 2.61 2.57 
Germany .. | 1914-23 3.30 3.03 || Switzerland | 1914-23) 2.55 2.86 
Finland .. | 1914-23 | 3.03 2.35 Uruguay .. | 1914-23} 2.55 | 4.97 
Trish Free Northern 
State .. | 1922-25 | 2.95 4.30 Ireland .. | 1913-23) 2.48 243 
Austria .. | 1914-21 |} 2.95 2.53 France .. | 1912-19] 2.46 Ls 
Sweden .. | 1914-20 | 2.93 2.59 Scotland .. | 1914-23). 2.38 2.05 
Netherlands 1914-24 | 2.85 2.39 Japan -. | 1914-24) 2.34 0.11 
Belgium .. | 1919-23] 2.892 1.51 England and ; 
New Zealand | 1914-25 | *2.72 1.48 Wales .. | 1914-25} 2.30 | 2.07 
Norway .. | 1914-22| 2.71 3.64 Chile -- | 1918-23] 2.26 2.23 
Canada | | ; 
(excluding i 
Quebec) .. | 1921-24} 2.68 | 3.53 


(a) Excess of males over females per 100 total births. : 


i ey 
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5. Ex-nuptial Births.—(i) General. The number of ex-nuptial births reached its 
maximum, 7,438, in 1913, but it has since fallen considerably. On the average of the 
five years 1910-14, the number of ex-nuptial births in Australia was 7,171, while for the 
period 1923-27 it was only 6,278, a decline of 12.5 per cent., whereas the annual average 
total births for the same period increased by 4.2 per cent.; hence a comparison between 
the results for these two periods shows that the proportion of ex-nuptial births has 
fallen from 5.55 to 4.66 per cent. of all births. 


It is, of course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat under- 
stated, owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality, and it is not unlikely 
that the majority of unregistered births are ex-nuptial. 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 1 
| | Federal 
Year. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Qiand. | 8, Aust. |W.Aust.| Tas, jNorthern | capital | cas 

1923 es | 2,676 | 1,595 | 1,079 360 | 285 | 251 29 1 6,276 
1924 -. | 2,589 | 1,668 | 1,052 355 | 327 | 228 13 1 6,233 
1925 .. | 2,764 | 1,543 | 1,035 359 | 335 247 24 50 6,30 
1926 etl eet We Lg bUss) 25000 353 325 231 22 See O25 
1927 Ai | 2,691 | 1,556 | 1,063 362 | 335 256 26 fe 6,28 


(ii) Rate of Ex-nuptiality, 1923 to 1927. The rate of ex-nuptiality, i.e., the percentage 
of ex-nuptial on total births increased from 4.64 in 1923 to 4.70 in 1927. On the basis 
of the figures given in the preceding sub-section the ex-nuptial rate fell from 5.55 per 
cent. of all births during the years 1910-14 to 4.66 per cent. for the years 1923-27. 


PERCENTAGE OF EX-NUPTIAL ON TOTAL BIRTHS, 1923 TO 1927, 


Federal 
lo Northern ’ Aus- 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land.|S.Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Territory. ee: tralia. 


ig UA, ee a ee 
1923 4p 4.45 540 3.08 | 3.63 | 4.44] 40.28) 5.26 4 - 
1924 oe 4.82 | 4.62| 5.34] 8.06| 3.94] 4.24) 22.81 | 2.44 4.62 
1925 .. | 5.06| 4.30) 5.10] 3.13 | 4.09 4.73 36.92 afe 4.64 
1926 .. | 5.17| 4.63} 5.06] 3.07| 3.92| 4.63] 30.14| 4.00 4.72 
1927 .. | 5.00 | 4.44] 5.36] 3.15 | 3.95 | 5.30] 38.24 si 4.70 


_A better comparison is obtained by calculating the number of ex-nuptial births 
per thousand of the single and widowed female population between the ages of 15 and 
45. The number of ex-nuptial births per 1,000 unmarried women of ages 15 to 45 has 
been found to be as follows:—Years 1880-82, 14.49; years 1890-92, 15.93 ; years 
1900-02, 13.30; years 1910-12, 12.53; and years 1920-22, 10.50. The comparative results 
given in the following table have been taken from the Annuaire International de 
Statistique, Vols. II. and V., and are based on ages 15 to 49 years :— 
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EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS PER 1,000 UNMARRIED WOMEN AGED 15 TO 49 YEARS.— 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Period. Rate. Country. Period. Rate. 
| 
Hungary . | 1906-15 | 38 Norway 1907-14 | 13 
Austria . | 1908-13 | 30 || Scotland . | 1906-15 | 13 
Sweden | 1908-13 | 26 || Australia | 1906-15 | 12 
Denmark 1906-15 | 24 Belgium .. . | 1908-13 | 12 
Germany . | 1907-14 | 23 New Zealand -- | 1906-15 9 
Prussia . | 1907-14 | 21 Switzerland -=/ | 1906-16 js. 8 
Finland 1906-15 | 17 England and Wales .. | 1906-15 7 
France 1901-11 16 Netherlands .. | 1905-14 |) 5 
Italy 1907-14 | 14 Treland . | 1909-12] 4 
Spain 1906-15 14 Bulgaria | 1910-11 | 4 


(iii) Comparison of Rates. 


The following table shows the relative proportions of 


ex-nuptial and nuptial births to the total population during the last five years :— 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH RATES (2).—AUSTRALIA, 
1923 TO 1927. 


1924. | 


Rates. 1923. 1925. | 1926 1927 
| 
_ Ex-nuptial 1.10 Gi.) 1.08. | oar 1.02 
Nuptial - 22.67 | 22.17 | 21.83 | 20.95 | 20.65 
Total .. 23.77 | 23.24 | 22.89 | 22.02 | 21.67 
| 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


6. Multiple Births ——Among the total number of 133,698 births registered in Australia 


in 1927, there were 130,754 single births, 2,886 twins, and 58 triplets. 


The number of 


cases of twins was 1,452, there being 18 stillbirths, and there were 20 cases of triplets, 


including 2 stillbirths. 


The total number of mothers was, therefore, 132,226; the 


proportion of mothers of twins being one in every 91, and of mothers of triplets one in 
every 6,611 of total mothers. 


MULTIPLE BIRTHS.—AUSTRALIA, 1907 TO 1927. 


Year, 


Percentage | number of 
Cases of |. Cases of Cases of a s a Multiple —— 
Twins. Triplets, |Quadruplets.| 3; 7¢he. Births on Multiple 
Mote Birth. 
1,029 14 1,043 0.95 105 
1,059 6 1,065 0.96 104 
1,128 14 1,142 1.01 99 
1,176 13 1,189 2.03 97 
1,222 14 1,236 1.02 98 
1,334 16 1,350 1.02 98 
1,361 8. 1,369 1.02 98 
1,395 ll 1,406 1.03 97 
1,407 10 1,417 1.06 94 
1,371 12 Se 1,383 1.06 94 
1,477 17 1 1,495 1.16 86 
1,362 8 we 1,370 1.10 91 
1,311 15 1 1,327 1.09 91 
1,505 16 3 1,621 UVSLRS} 89 
1,453 12 1,465 1.09 92 
1,432 12 1,444 1.06 94 
1,394 6 1,400 1.05 96 
1,337 12 1,349 1.01 99 
1,458 ll 1,469 1.09 91 
1,412 11 1423 1.08 93 
1,452 20 1,472 bey 90 


7. Ages of Parents. 
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(i) Single Births. The relative ages of the parents of children 
registered in 1927 have been tabulated separately for male and female births, twins 
and triplets being distinguished from single births, and are shown for single ages and 
for every State in the Bulletin of “ Australian Demography,” No. 45, published by 
this Bureau. In the present work the exigencies of space allow only the insertion of 
corresponding tables showing the relative ages of parents in groups of five years. 


AGES OF PARENTS IN CASES OF SINGLE BIRTHS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Agesof Fathers 


Ages of Mothers. 


Total 
and Sexes of Sie | 
Children. Children. tnder| 15 to | 20to | 25 to | 30to | 35 to | 40to | 45 and Ee 
15. 19. 24, 29. 34. 39. 44, |upwards. fod. 
Males... S90) 10 307 83 2 
Under <~ Females 363 1 268 92 2 
20 Total .. 755 1 Ineuby6 |e 175 4 
Males.. | 7,969 1 | 1,943 | 5,027] s62] 118 15 3 
20 to 244 Females| 7.352 2| 1,764| 4,665} 9819 87 15 
Total .. | 15,321 3 | 3,707 |.9,692 | 1,681 | 205 30 3 
Males.. | 16,187 765 | 6,377 | 7,481 | 1,396 | 154 14 
25 to 294 Females| 15,400 716 | 6,136 | 7,097 | 1,255] 182 10 4 
Total... | 31,587 1,481 | 12,513 |14,578 | 2,651 | 336 24 4 
Males.. | 15,570 178 | 2,234 | 6,284 | 5,776 | 1,006 89 3 
30 to 344 Females | 14,602 178 | 2,142 | 5,875 | 5,347 | 976 84 
‘(Total .. |. 30.172 356 | 4,376 | 12,159 |11,123 | 1,982] 173 3 
Males.. | 12,415 55| 659] 2,604] 4,730 | 3,014] 441 9 3 
35 to 304 Females | 11,765 62| 694| 2.422 | 4/478 | 3.601 | 411 Pale ae: 
Total .. | 24/180 117 | 1,353 | 5,026 | 9.208 | 7/605| 8652 16 3 
Males.. | 6,889 12| 200] 754] 1,864 | 2,718 | 1,305 36 
40 to 444 Females |, 6,501 17| 224| 643 | 1,733 | 21588 | 1,251 45 
Total .. | 13,390 29| 424| 1,397 | 33597 | 5,306 | 2,556 81 
Males.. | 3,091 3 67 | 218| 604| 1,147] 918 134 
45 to 494 Females} 2,907 5 51 | 203| 565! 1,080] 888 115 
Total.. | 5,998 8| 118] 421 | 1,169] 2)227]| 1,806 249 
Males.. | - 1,106 1 9 69 | 180] 366) 307 84 
50 to 544 Females| 1,017 4 21 73| 168| 337| 352 62 
Total.. | 2,123 5 30| 142| 348] 703] 749 146 
Males. . 404 1 12 25 64]. 183] 4139 30 
55 to 594 Females 354 2 10 25 54] 119] 114 30 
Total .. 758 3 22 50| 118] 252] 253 60 
Males.. 115 ag 14 17 37 36 11 
60 to 644 Females 101 2 7 15 33 40 4 
Total .. 216 2 21 32 70 76 15 
65 and Males.. 48 3 1 11 16 14 3 
up- Females 53 nf 2 il 18 19 2 
wards | Total.. 101 4 3 22 34 33 5 
Males.. 2 1 a Bs 
Un- 5 
Females 5 oa 1 2 1 1 
specified | Total .. 7 1 2 2 1 1 
Nuptial (Males.. | 64,188 1 | 3,265 | 14,672 | 18,315 | 14,760 | 9,506 | 3,356 310 3 
chile 4 Females| 60,420 3 | 3,016 | 14,038 | 17,169 |13,715.| 9,040 | 3,170 269] .. 
dren (Total .. | 124,608 4 | 6,281 | 28,710 | 35,484 | 28,475 | 18,546 | 6,526 579 3 
Ex- fMales..| 3,186| 14] 959] 1,065] 510| 300] 243 85 5 5 
nuptial 4 Females} 2,960! 12] 895] 1,016] 466] 276| 205 79 8 3 
ehildren | Total..| 6,146| 26] 1,854| 2,081] 976] 576| 448] 164 13 8 
Males.. | 67,374 | 15] 4,224 | 15,737 | 18,825 | 15,060 | 9,749 | 3,441 315 8 
Total J Females | 63,380 | 15 3,911 | 15,054 |17,635 | 13,991 | 9,245 | 3,249 277 3 
children | Total .. | 130,754 | © 30] 8,135 | 30,791 | 36,460 | 29,051 | 18,994 | 6,690 502} 11 


} 
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(ii) Twins. The ages of parents of twins in 1927 are given hereunder :— 


AGES OR PARENTS OF TWINS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Agesof Mcthers. 
Ages of Fathers and Sexes of Total 
Children. Children. 
4 Under! 20to | 25to | 30to | 35to 40to | 45and 
20. 24. 29. 34. 39. 44. | Over. 
Males F. 10 4 6 = iad : a 
Under 20 ..~ Females a 8 6 2 4 sa 2 a oe 
Total 18 10 8 - a ne eee s 
} . 
Males oF 98 21 56 17 4 | ee ae < 
20 to 24. =... ¥ Females a 111 9 85 15 2 = a8 
Total : 209 30 141 32 6 oe fe eS 
. 
Males ae 308 11 94 168 27 Sh oe a 
25 to 29 ..4 Females 301 5 | 102 | 158 a ere % 
Total 609 16 196 326 55 of o14 2 Sa 
Males 5 354 1 34 5 150 37 4 ea 
30 to 34 ..2 Females ; 326 3 30 122 126 43 Fe 
Total 680 4 64 276 80 5 
‘| j 
Males 3 318 o 11 39 134 12 14 ss 
35 td 39 ..4 Females : 287 2 13 31 106 117 18 as 
Total 3 605 2 24 70 240 237 32 ae 
Males a 195 ee 5 15 44 87 44 “ 
40 to 44 -.-~ Females 55 189 ae 7 9 49 86 38 ee 
Total x 384 5 12 24 93 173 82 a 
Males 88 es 1 1 2' 48 14 
45 to 49  ..4 Females an 87 : 3 3 18 42 21 os 
Total 175 ge 4 4 40 90 35 
Males : 24 a a Ss 6 10 6 2 
50 to 54 ..~ Females < 25 x 2 <x 8 9 4 2 
Total : 49 m 2 ss 14 19 10 4 
i Males = 6 . os as 3 1 2 an 
55 to 59 «+4 Females s 12 ee ee = 1 5 6 x 
Total aC 18 oe . 4 6 8 oe 
Males is 4 Ra « 1 a Zz ae 
60 and over ..4 Females oy 1 ee on = ° it. ie ni 
Total iS 5 a se 1 a 2 = 
Nuptial Males ol 8,405 37 207 369 390 312 
Children. -{ Reais So Ba Bae 25 | 244 |. 3388 | 338 | 309 oL : 
Total edt Dye BOR 62 451 707 728 621 175 8 
Ex-nuptial Males e. 68 7 10 14 14 23 
Children» . a Females § 66 7 21 13 10 11 “4 ee 
Total 4 134 14 31 27 24 34 4 es 
Total Males .. | 4,478 44 | o17 | 983 ; 
Children . 4 Females O42, 32 265 351 | $48 bd He 
Total -. | 2,886 76 482 734 752 | 655 179 


Ce a 2 
¥ 


=" o> ~- \ 


i ie a 


——ae 
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(iti) Triplets. Particulars regarding the ages of parents in cases of triplets are 
given in the next table :— 


AGES OF PARENTS OF TRIPLETS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


a Ages of Mothers. 
Ages of Fathers and | _ & 
exes of Children. | SX 
as 19. | 23.) 25. | 27. | 28.) 29. | 31.) 82. 38. |] 84. | 35. | 36. | 38. ] 39. {41. 
20 ne com hanll. 2 AS 
eee | 
24 oc alee bal « 3 3 on 
Cy Pt ete. |) 2 era. - 
$0 ve. oA Mel 8 | 3 = 2 : 
eT ip 1 
31 ae ee 5 3 2 1 
és 3 I ee x Sc eS. | ee 
33 ae oe ; 5 DEI taveh acevo ibrar 3 30 
35 ae SeGMe| +. | / | 3 1 
{i 2 | est 3 
Viton oe Ae al ae | 2 4 
a 1 1 ae 
38 oe ae a5 1 1 os) 
2 2 ie 
41 a6 oe al Oe 
& 2 rine 
ge a 3 a: 13 
53 ere oc 2 are 2 
ae li! eee aL 
Ba: 4. = Mf 2 2 
i 1 it 
Total Nuptial fM. | 27 ae 3 2 4 3 ik 1 5 1 2 2) 2 
Children PE Am 1 3 | ee £ 3 2 2). 1 2 1 1 2 3 
Ex-nuptial a - Fe as San ee) Be! 2! 38 A 
dren 3 ab: fae 2 1 ha 
Total cman. 33 AS ae AE 2 A Se SIR Ol) eal ea il 25 A eae B 
Pellope dc] oe one te es sleee le Cuban The onveds in IW tones 


a Excluding one triplet still-born. 


8. Birthplaces of Parents.—The relative birthplaces of the parents of children 
whose births were registered during the year 1927 will be found in the Bulletin of 
“ Australian Demography,” published by this Bureau. A summary of the results of 
the tabulation is given hereunder. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


ther 
Fathers. Naptial Cnileren, Hx-napelat sitkiren. 
Birthplaces, 5 
Single | twins. |Taee| Births. | ZWins. | T2¢0"| Births, | T¥!N8. | Tepe, 
AUSTRALASIA— | 
New South hog? 40,869 442 6 | 42,388 | 474 5 2,273 2D ai. 
Victoria _ 31,139 346 3 | 30,734 | 340 3 1,385 Tiel yi. 
Queensland OFF 13,695 151 1 | 15,173 160 4 901 Li cL 
South Australia .. 10,388 IMIG) | ae 10,180 HOGS ees 328 Ball ae 
Western Australia 3,366 BO lees 450 ap al 244 ledie.3 
Tasmania 5,417 Gaal 5,426 COU a. 369 GaN te 
Northern Territory TAL te ts Agr nae | QB Pike oattnss 
Federal Capital 

Territory Ria 16 Te |r Last ee Bs a 33 * 

_ New Zealand .. 922 Lin |)24 676 | cae 43 | 5. ns 
a a a 
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BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927—coniinued. 


7 & 


Mothers of . Mothers of 
Fathers. Nuptial Children. Ex-nuptial Children. 
Birthplaces, 
: Tri Singl : Tri Single : Tri 
Single | twins. | fets.| Births. | 7™™- lets, Births, | TPS. /ieta, 
j | 
EUROPE— 
‘England and wales 11,524 | 121 | 3] 10016 | 140] 2}. 377} 6) 1 
Scotland “| 2,842) 43 1 2,600 345) 4 108 ae or 
Treland . 1,230 Pa ake) 860 13 | .. | 31 : 
Other British Pos- 
sessions in Europe 149 | 1 100 me | a4 
Denmark AS 101 3 20 1 ee 
France .. xs 41 gs 52 ye 
Germany 304 4 142 10 
Greece . 302 6 i 227 Oe ee a: 
Italy e. 625 4 478 4 8 
Netherlands ah 52 1 | 18 af Ses 
Norway a2 » 65 uf | Oe 19 L ae 
Poland .. zis 50 a ae 27 1 
Russia .. bs 159 Sal 98 2 a 
Sweden .. os 96 Bi ee i Pld gee ari . 
Switzerland ov 49 Rf Ss 30 — ae} 
Other Countries | 
in Europe ss 233 3) .. | 116 re 3 | 
) ; 
ASTA— | | 
British India and 
Ceylon A 145 Sule d 81 Jot 
China .. i 96 is — 28 .. a. 3 a eek hse 
Japan .. be 15 ce $e 7 e~ <- oe Pass Le 
Syria .. 104 ise 95 | 2 
Other Countries in | | 
Asia .. ee 47 2s 31 
AFRICA— | 
Union of South 
Africa $. 138 ae & 174 ory 7 
Other African | 
Countries nis 29 jew S2hudred Fedd 
AMERICA— 
Canada . cs Se has ena rb md ote 2) sb joe 
United States of . 
America sh 140 Bl ost 95 Ss ie 2 
Other American 
Countries ae 61 om aS 36 ae 3 
POLYNESIA— 
Fiji as 23 1 Ly 1 
New Caledonia es 19 UW gee 29 2 
New Hebrides © .. 3 oe 36 2 
Other Polynesian 
Islands os 13 AS 1 9 f 1 
At Sea .. ce 27 a si 25 ld we 1 “ 
Unspecified <4 SH) ma Qal RYE) we 11 
Total as 124,608 | 1,384 | 17 | 124,608 | 1,384 | 17 | 6,146 168%) 3 
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9. Occupations of Fathers.—(i) Year 1927. A summary of the main groups of 
occupations of the fathers of all nuptial children whose births were metered in 1927 
is given in the following table :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF NUPTIAL CHILDREN.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Number Number 
Occupations. of Occupations. o 
| Fathers. || Fathers. 
Cuass I.—PROFESSIONAL. | Ciass V.—INDUSTRIAL. 
Government, Defence, Law... 2,484 || Art and Mechanic Productions. . 7,048 
Others ate . = 3,550 || Textiles and Fibrous Materials. . 1,869 
——_——] Food and Drinks . Ne 2,272 
Total Class I. .. aie 6,034 || Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
————||_ stances .. 5 ae 651 
Metals and Minerals .. 5 3,281 
Fuel, Light, and Energy os 1,289 
|| Building and Construction on 7,718 
Cuiass II.—Domestic. Others 8 is ~. | 30,461 
Board and Lodging .. SE 1,102 | Total Class V. .. -. | 54,589 
Others ee me ae: 1,061 Se sears Ae SSE 
Total Class IT. - 2,163 
Crass ITI,.—ComMERCIAL. | Crass VI.—AGRICULTURAL, 
PastoraL, Mryine, Ec. 
Property and Finance 1,593 
Art, Mechanic, and Textile Pro- || Agricultural ie ete LO. Grey: 
ducts F : 1,100 || Pastoral Oe ae 4,689 
Food and Drinks 4,160 || Mining and Quarrying Sh 2,921 
Animal and Vegetable Su b- Others 2 : ae 1,523 
stances .. ne 385 | _ 
Fuel, Light, and Metals bis 284. Total Class VI. -. | 28,780 
Merchants and Dealers “3 2,549 | = 
Others ee He He 7,584 | 
Total Class III. a) nel 3,000 


Cuass IV.—TRANSPORT AND 


CoMMUNICATION. | Ciass VII.—INDgEFINITE, 
Railway Traffic ee 5,381 | Independent Means .. MC 193 
Road and Tramway Traffic .. 7,805 || Occupation Unspecified 50 76 
Sea and River Traffic 5 1,450 | ae eS 
Others ae y ie 1,883 | Total Class VII. Hs 269 
Total Class IV. .. | 16,519 | Toran de .. | 126,009 


(ii) eae 1923 to 1927. The next table gives a summary in classes of the 
occupations of fathers of nuptial children in each of the last five years, with the 
percentage of each class on the total number of fathers. In 1927, 43.32 per cent. of 
fathers were of the industrial class, and 22.84 per cent. were of the agricultural, 
pastoral, mining, etc., class. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF NUPTIAL CHILDREN.—AUSTRALIA, 
1923 TO 1927. 


Class. 1023. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1997. 
| j 
{ 
: ;No.| 6,010| 5946| 6077 | 6075 | 6,034 
I. Professional ee of ae er eee ee 4.79 
No.| 2,242} 2,098| 2,180 | 2,119 | 2,163 
ot Es "40% | 1.76] 4.64] 1.70 | sda 1.72 
No.| 18,210 18519 | 17,978 | 17,636 17,655 
HI. Commercial = -- | o | 4.97| 14.54) 14.04 | 14.05 14.01 
IV. Transport and Com- { No. 15,244 | 15,670 | 16,306 16,247 16,519: 
munication  .. 1 %| 41.95] 19.30| 12.73 | 18.94| 13.11 


' No.| 53,737} 53,899] 54,214 | 53,557 | 54,589 

V.Andustriad { | 42.11| 42.31| 42.33 | 42.66 | 43.32 

VI. Agricultural, pastoral, (No. | 31,974 31,046 31,082 | 29,634 28,780 
. ° 


ining, etc. .. | 85 06 | 24-37 24.27 23.61 | 22.84 
I oseciy + Ae ne 186 213 244 | 266 269 
Mirae nce Gnite % | 0.14| 0.17] 0.19 | 0.21 0.21 
VIII. Dependents “o. - eae, 
o, ’ 


Total .. .. (No. | 127,603 | 127,391 128,081 | 125,534 | 126,009 
%1| ¥00-00 | 100.60! 100.00 100.00 100.00 


10. Mother’s Age, Duration of Marriage, and Issue.—({i) General. The total number 
of nuptial confinements in 1927 was 126,009, viz., 124,608 single births, 1,384 cases of 
twins, and 17 cases of triplets, but in 38 cases the necessary information was lacking, 
and the following series of tables refers, therefore, to 125,971 nuptial confinements. 
Ex-nuptial children—previous issue by the same father—are included as previous issue, 
but children by former marriages, and stillborn children are excluded. The tables 
cannot be given in eatenso, but the following are their most salient features. The 
complete tabulations are shown in “‘ Australian Demography,” No. 45. 


(ii) Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers. The following table shows that 
the duration of marriage of mothers of nuptial children ranged from less than one year 
up to between 31 and 32 years, and that the average family increased fairly regularly 
with the duration of marriage. The average number of children of all marriages was 
3.03, the corresponding figures for 1926 being 3.06; for 1925, 3.10; for 1924, 3.08; 
and for 1923, 3.08. 


_ DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927: 


Duration Total Total Average || Duration Total Total. Average 
ee ge. Mothers. Issue. pee f Giertace. Mothers. | Issue. peed 
- — — ~~ j —_—— —-—— 
Years. Years, | 
0-1 aan 20172 4) QO SES SOL ei Ri y—1 See 1,747 | 12,197 6.98 
1-2 ar 11,441 13,059 | 1.14 18-19 ce 1,369 10,025 Igoe 
2-3 An 11,267 19,538 | atin 19-20 tc 1,126 8,573 7.61 
3-4 -- | 10,704 | 21,830 2.04 || 20-21 - 963 7,767 8.06. 
4-5 e 9,538 | 23;027 | 2.41 21-22 aie 726 6,264 8.63 
5-6 os 8,420 | 23,013 Dette 22-23... 496 4,561 9,20: 
6-7 <a 7,968 | 24,394 | 3.06 23-24 =... 384 3,558 9.27 
7-8 a 7,495 | 25,756 | 3,44 24-25... 220 2,092- 9,51 
8-9 We 5,834 | 21,746 | 3.73 25-26 a nly git 1,746 10,21 
9-10 fs 4,225 | 17,189 4.07 26-27 % 83 875 10,54 
10-11 ie 3,767 | 16,383 | 4.35 27-28 =... 85 863 10.15 
11-12 a 3,668 | 17,085 | “4, 66 28-29 eke 30 315 10,50 
12-13 <a 3,560 | 17,589 4,94 29-30 .. 9 106 11.78 
13-14 wad 3,202 |: 17,313 5.41 30-81 a 4 49 12.'25 
14-15 er. 2,747 | 15,770 5.74 31-32... 1 6) 6.00 
15-16 wr 2,475 |. 15,043 6.08 — | 
16-17 931 2,074} 13,624 | .6,.57 Total .: | 125,971 381,718 3.03 


ern eae 


we 
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(ili) Ages of Mothers and Isswe. The ages of mothers, issue, and average family 
are given in the attached table, which shows that the average family increased fairly 
regularly to a maximum of 7.77 children in the age-group 45 years and over, and that 
the greatest number of mothers occurs in the group 25 to 29 years. 


AGES AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Average || A 
Ages of Total | Total enies Ages of Total Total Netibes 
Mothers. Mothers.| Issue. fe) Mothers. Mothers.) Issue. | of 
Children. || Children. 
| 
Under 20 years 6,315) 7,585; 1.20 . 40-44 years .. 6,612} 41,799) 6.32 
' 20-24 years .. | 28,914) 49,336) 1.71 45 yrs. and over 583} 4,531) 7.77 
25-29 ,, Bl 35,842| 88,816} 2.48 ; 
30-34 ,, te 28,843) 99,908) 3.46 
35-39 ,, a 18,862) 89,743} 4.76 Allages .. 125,971) 381,718) 3.03 


(iv) Previous Issue of Mothers, Various Ages. The previous issue, according to the 
age of the mother, is given in the following table. 


PREVIOUS ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF VARIOUS AGES.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Mothers’ Ages. 
Previous 
Issue. 
/ Under _ 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 | 40-44 45 Years Total 
20 Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. | Years, jand Ovr. y 
- 

0 5,203 | 15,311 10,872 4,789 1,770 | 354 22 | 38,321 

1 995 8,675 | 10,127 6,116 2,448 464 24 | 28,849 

Z 110 3,574 7,056 5,662 2,791 604 32 | 19,829 

3 6 1,091 4,459 4,582 2,741 669 46 | 13,594 

4 1 223 2,143 3,146 2,407 783 45 8,748 

5 33 812), 22172 1,989 | 737 48 | 5,791 
6 6 274 1,299 1,699 | 689 54 4,021 

7 1 77| 626} 1258! 640 55 | 2,657 

8 16 266 822 | 520 60 1,684 

9 6 120 517 447 57 1,147 
10 40 233 312 63 648 
1l 21 116 182 30 349 
12 03) 37 118 17 175 
13 1 pat 53 8 83 
14 | 9 30 9 48 
15 3 6 th 16 
16 j | 3 5 8 
ity We 1 2 
19 1 ‘ 1 

Total ; 
Mothers 6,315 | 28,914 35,842 | 28,843 18,862 6,612 583 | 125,971 
| 


(v) Previous Issue of Mothers of Twins and Triplets. Figures regarding the 
previous issue of mothers of twins and triplets show that 327 mothers had twins at 
their first confinement; 282 at their second; 208 at their third ; 185 at their fourth; 
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121 at their fifth; 92 at their sixth; 64 at their seventh; 37 at their eighth; 34 at 
their ninth; 24 at their tenth; 9 at their eleventh; 5 at their twelfth; and 1 at 
’ her thirteenth. 4 


Of the 17 cases of triplets registered during 1927, 2 were first confinements, 5 were 
second, 4 third, 1 fourth, 3 fifth, and 1 each at the eighth and ninth. 


1l. Interval between Marriage and First Birth.—(i) Interval and Sex of Children. 
The following table shows the interval between marriage and first birth, distinguishing 
the sexes of the children. Twins and triplets are included, the eldest born only being 
enumerated :— 


INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH.—AUSTRALIA, 1927, 


Number of First Children. | Number of First Children. 
Interval. | Interval. 
Males. |Females.| Total. | Males. Females. Total. 
| | 
| | 7 | 

Under 1 month 190 186 376 2 years 1,806 1,698 3,504 
1 month .. 256 239 495 Sess 879 901 1,780 
2 months .. 382 352 7134 gr 510 | 491 1,001 
Pees - 548 |> 471} 2,019 || 5 ,, | s9gae'y age 627 
acess SMP RESE-) A68s NL SET IP 46 &, |) 208:h" 233 420 
ee Soule 12008 G63) oy LO 7a|| ieeress 140 | 132 272 
Gian: eel 26Sn (eee alee rT Sas 100 | 78 178 
Tyk. Btls | 21,1845), LTA Seen S39 oy Ea 70 | 48 118 
Sip ack hg! 702 BOP al pal OOK He IO e ae 37 | 38 75 
Onin male ler (toll oan s Sipura diane ax 38 | 35 73 
HO eae Job L387 h 1308s 2.695. ire 12 ee 32 | 24 56 
I Ie a Sd LAS OLGA SAAS Bs 15 | 13 28 
12) ee Ea 845 S647 9eL 700N | ols ee ced 12 | 3 15 
Aste: ss 728 662 | 1,390] 15 ,, mee 5 7 12 
it ons A 616 504. ete 20 ||) ek Gees 6 | 9 15 
Wie meity: a 531 494°} 1,025 |) 17 ,, 3 | 4 7 
UG} % te aa 465 470 OSE Ie > 4 6 
Iligtins on 395 352 Ey ae baw 1 1 2 
SP hang it 313 330 643 || 20 ,, 1 4 5 
19 eee ae 259 263 bootie Ole eat 1 1 
0s ne 243 219 Oats OS mee ee 1| 2 3 
DAL pets Bs 288 256 544 || 24 ,, S. Jou Be | 1 
Soe a 24] 194 435 
93 Cs oe 212 206 418 Total . .. | 19,769 | 18,552 | 38,321 


The masculinity of first births was 3.18 as compared with 3.04 for total births. 


(ii) Ages of Mothers and Interval. The previous issue of mothers of ex-nuptial 
children is not recorded, but for the purposes of the following table all ex-nuptial births 
have been assumed to be first births. The table shows the ages of mothers in the cases 
of ex-nuptial first births, of nuptial first births occurring less than nine months after 
marriage, and of nuptial first births occurring nine months or more after marriage. A 
comparison of the combined total of the first two columns with the total of nuptial 
children born nine months or more after marriage shows that for all ages the ratio 
was about 2 to 3. At all ages up to and including 21, however, there was a great 
preponderance of ex-nuptial births and of births following on ante-nuptial conception. 
It must, of course, be understood that a certain number of premature births is 
necessarily included among the births which occurred less than nine months after 
marriage, but information in connexion therewith is not available. 
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AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST 
BIRTH, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Nuptial Nuptial First Nuptial 

Age of Mother Ex-nuptia] | Births less | Total of two | Births nine Total First Births 

at Birth of Births than nine Preceding |monthsafter Nuptial and 
Child. : monthsafter| columns, Marriage, | First Births.| Ex-nuptial 

Marriage. and later. Births. 
13 years 5 1 6 1 6 
14 ,, 21 3 24 | 3 24 
Sess 88 39 127 5 | 44 132 
aa cos 198 224 422 26 | 250 448 
Lip 55 411 725 1,136 148 | 873 1,284 
13. 573 1,253 1,826 390 | 1,643 2,216 
OY eae 591 1,552 2,143 837 | 2,389 2,980 
DO a. 553 1,519 2,072 1,188 2,707 3,260 
DAT 5 494 1,498 1,992 1,646 3,144 3,638 
22 35 4 419 1,194 1,613 2,079 Bea} 3,692 
23175, 364 896 1,260 2,357 3,253 3,617 
Ps: ae 267 718 985 2,216 2,934 3,201 
25%) 5s 248 480 728 2,255 2,735 2,983 
74 ee 225 467 692 2,131 2,598 2,823 
ies. 172 335 507 1,923 2,258 2,430 
Heb os 183 254 437 1,525 1,779 1,962 
20 Res: 163 157 320 1,345 1,502 1,665 
BOlnes 153 141 294 1,232 ous 1,526 
3 ihe wae 95 123 218 926 1,049 1,144 
D2) is 116 91 207 852 943 1,059 
Bie Ee 119 87 206 691 778 897 
A 2 as 106 Tah 183 569 646 752 
35 101 49 150 467 516 617 
elite os 98 46 144 344 | 390 488 
Bie vy 92 iki 129 294 ° 331 423 
38'- 55 92 33 125 268 301 393 
3 ees 83 30 113 202 232 315 
407-5; 47 15 62 121 136 183 
41 ,, 47 rf 54. 76 83 130 

425555 32 11 43 56 67 99 - 
Ch ae 25 8 33 44 52 via 
4g $3 15 4 19 12 16 31 
45 5, 5 2 if 9 11 16 
4653 5 1 6 6 7 12 
CY ary 1 ; 1 1 1 2 
48 ,, 2 ; 2 fj 5 2 
49 ,, . 2 2 1 3 3 
Unspecified 8 8 8 
Total 6,217 12,079 18,296 26,242 38,321 44,538 


(12. Interval between Birth and Registration of Birth.—Information was obtained 
for the years 1911 to 1921 regarding the period which elapsed between birth and 


registration. 


Bulletin No. 39, issued by this Bureau. 


A detailed table giving the results for 1921 is contained in Demography 
The law relating to maternity allowances has 


tended to accelerate the registration of births; and during the year under review it 
was found that approximately 35 per cent. were registered in the first week. ; 
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Sinee the granting of the maternity aliowance the weighted average interval 
between the dates of birth and registration has been found to be about 13 days both 
for nuptial and ex-nuptial children. ‘ 


§ 2. Marriages. 


1. Marriages, 1923 to 1927.—The number of marriages registered in Australia during 
1927 was 49,033, giving a rate of 7.95 per 1,000 of the mean population for the year. 
The numbers for the years 1923 to 1927 are given hereunder :— 


MARRIAGES, 1923 TO 1927. 


| North. Fed: Cap. |Australia. 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. aust.) Tas. | “Derr” | ‘Terr. 


| ) 
| | 
} ; 


1928 .. | 17,523 | 13,126} 5,814 | 4,099 | 2,376} 1,592 | 4 44,541 
1994 .. | 18,072 | 13,296} 6,934 | 4,121 | 2,596] 1,529) 17 | 4 | 45,869 
1995 .. | 18,522 | 13.370} 6,471 | 4,255 | 2,746| 1,504 | 20 | 11 | 46,899 


1926 .. | 19.219 | 13.405 | 6.428 | 4,503 | 2,844 | 1,435 14 17 | 47,86¢ 
1927 .. | 20,052 | 13,608 | 6,277 | 4,501 | 3,108 | 1,482 | 26 | 29 | 49,033 


2. Marriage Rates, 1923 to 1927.—The number of marriages registered per 1,000 
of mean population is given in the following table for the same period :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES (a), 1923 TO 1927. 


= 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. } Q'land. S.Aust.| W. Aust, Tas. — hh Australie! 
} 
1923 8.00 8.16 7 9450 7.29 6.82 7.39 | 1.94 Pst 7.83 
1924. Sul 8.10 TADoMerds Cool Pa aee 1 + elise 4.72 1.04 7.90 
1925 8.14 8.00 7.60: |e t.82 7.46 7.05 |] 5.43 » A 7.91 
1926 8.28 7.90 7.34 8.06 7.58 6.79 | 3.72 2.78 7.92 
1927 8.45 7.88 7.04 | 7.88 8.07 6.82 6.14 3.95 | 7.95 


(a) Number of marriages (not persons married) per 1,000 of mean annual population. 


As in some international tabulations the marriage rates are calculated per 1,000 
of the unmarried population of 15 years and over, the corresponding rates have been 
worked out for Australia for the last four Census periods for which the particulars are 
available. The figures comprise in each case the Census year with the year immediately 
preceding and the year immediately following, and are as follows :—Years 1880-82, 
48.98; years 1890-92, 45.74; years 1900-02, 42.14; years 1910-12,.50.44; and years 
1920-22, 56.02. nese rates refer, of course, to persons married and not to marriages, 
as is the case in the preceding table. 


3. Marriage Rates in Various Countries —The following table shows the marriage 
rate for Australia in comparison with various other countries :— 


aS i me tk 


i 
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CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES (a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


| Crude Crude 
Country. Year. Marriage Country. Year, Marriage 
Rate. Rate. 
Soviet Republics 35 1924 10.9 Italy ifs a5.) Aker 7.4 
United States (b) ee BRE AS 10.2 Canada (meluding 
Rumania .. Slee Lol 9.4 Quebec) Pad 1927 a8 
Belgium”... coup 1920 9,2 Austria .. Bic 1927 11583 
Czecho-Slovakia sce gs el 9.0 Spain os Ae, 1927 WG 
Hungary .. | 1927 8.9 Switzerland meet O2d ee 
Union of South Africa(c ¢) | 1926 8.9 Quebec (Canada) .. 1927 Wl 
New South Wales .. | 1927 8.5 Bulgaria .. fa) 1927 Teal 
Germany .. de 1927 8.5 Queensland ce 1927 7.0 
Chile Sua Se 1927 8.3 Great Britain and 
France ahtis i Uh page. Northern Ireland.. | 1926 7.0 
Western Australia ce 1927 8.1 Tasmania .. ts 1927 6.8 
Australia... .. | 1927 8.0 | Scotland .. Sop ri0l7 6.7 
Japan aor anon 8.0 Finland .. we) fe L926 6.4 
South Australia -» | 1927 7.9 || Sweden .. ae 1927 6.4 
Victoria ‘ i 1927 7.9 |) Ceylon .. «« | 23927 OFS. 
England and Wales ,. | 1927 19 Norway .. Rem LOD 5.7 
Prussia 3 1926 7.8 Northern Ireland .. | 1927 5.7 
Ontario (Canada) are 1927 hed! Uruguay .. a 1926 5.6 
New Zealand st 1927 lata’ Irish Free State .. 1927 4.5 
Denmark .. Sol SMD Teka: Jamaica .. .. | 1924 3.5 
Netherlands . “6 1927 tots) 


(a) Number of marriages per 1,000 of mean population. 
(6) Registration area includes about 87 per cent of total population. 
(c) White population only. 


4. Age and Conjugal Condition at Marriage.—(i) General. The ages at marriage of 
bridegrocms and brides will be found in “ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 45. 
A summary in age groups is given in the table hereunder, which also shows the previous 
conjugal condition of the contracting parties. There were 2,665 males who were less 
than twenty-one years of age married during 1927, while the corresponding number of 
females was 11,259. At the other extreme there were 47 men of sixty-five years and 

“upwards, who described themselves as bachelors, and 5 spinsters of corresponding age. 


AGES AND C@NJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Bridegrooms. | Brides. 
Age at ¥ Save Zito 
Marriage. | | ; 
Bachelors.) Widowers.| Divorced.| Total. | Spinsters.| Widows. | Divorced.| ‘Total. 
Under 20 1,291 es) | eres 1,291 7,910 4 1} 7,915 
20-24 years} 15,888 16 | 10 | 15,914-| 20,831 65 47 | 20,943 
25-29 ,, 16,200 158 | . 67 | 16,425 | 10,707 234 184 | 11,125 
30-34 ,, 6,500 328 159 6,987 3,649 367 254 4,270 
25-39 ,, 2,996 491 217 3,704 1,615 429 190 2,234 
40-44 __,, 1,295 436 | ier) 1,908 | 616 362 136 1,114 
45-49 SCs, 613 386 99 1,098 | 291 334 58 683 
50-54 =, 272 304 57 633 | 105 198 20 323 
55-59 =, 162 275 14 451 51 144 9 204 
5 94 8 127 
60-64 84 230 10 324 | 2 
and 
a nen 47 241 9 297 5 85 2 92 
Unsrsotticd Pee ts im 1 2 1 fy 3 
Total 45,849 |. 2,865 819 | 49033 | 45,807° 2,317 909 | 49,033 
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(ii) Relative Ages, Bridegrooms and Brides. The relative ages of bridegrooms and 
brides are shown for single years in “ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 45: a 
condensation into age-groups of five years is given below :— 


RELATIVE AGES OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Ages of Brides. 
Total 7 | | | : 
Ages. Bride- | | | | 
grooms. Under| 150 | 20to | 25to | 30to | 35to | 40to| 45and | Not 
15; | 919. 24. | 29. | 34. | 39. | 44. |upwards.|stated. 
5 | aoe | 
| | | | 
_ ( Under 20 yl e208 7 Gbe .- S86 bo 06 breath 120 cabdiertad 
% | 20 to 24 ": | 457914 | 10 | 4,743] 9,315 | 1,626] 167] 32] 11] 10 | 
E | 25 to 29 1) | 16)425 1 | 1,664 | 8.253 | 5312] 975 | 178| 32 10 | 
3 | 30 to 34 <. | 6987 1| 367 | 2144} 2:539 | 1,390 | 422| 93 31 
% | 35 to 39 .. | 8,704 1} 114] "616| 1.078| 959] 673 | 192 | 
| 40 to 44 sl’ a-908t| hea. 35 | 210] 371 | 439| 4380] 288| 134 1 
4 45 to 49 A Pes Og sal wee 10.;} 53| 115 | 195| 247| 230} 247 1 
| 50 to 54 Me 633. 9 23 35 |  76| 126] 127| 287 }0 os 
3 | 55 to 59 a 51 HOES: 1 9| 20) 43| e| s1| 228] .. 
8 | 60 to 64 ee Sod) ee yay 3 | et Sora bes {as 222} _. 
ball 65 and upwards 297 5 iw 1 |} 7} 1 2434 227 239 “i 
Not stated es 1 ae oaun oe ee | Ziel mie 1 
| \— |} 
Total Brides .. | 49,088 | 15 | 7,900 | 20,943 |11,125 | 4,270 |2,234 |1,114| 1,429) 3 
i | 


(iii) Average Ages, Bridegrooms and Brides. The age at marriage of brides has 
declined slightly during recent years to an average of about 25 years. The figures for 
the five years are:—1923, 25.61 years; 1924, 25.46 years; 1925, 25.45 years; 
1926, 25.34; and 1927, 25.22. For the five years 1907-11 the average age was 
25.70 years, compared with 25.92 years for the five years 1912-16, 26.07 years 
for the five years 1917-21, and 25.42 years for the five years 1923-1927. The average 
age of bridegrooms in 1923 was 29.12 years; in 1924, 28.99 years; in 1925, 
28.94 years; in 1926, 28.82 yeurs; and in 1927, 28.69. It follows, therefore, that 
brides. are generally speaking rather less than three and one-half years younger than 
bridegrooms. 


5. Previous Conjugal Condition——The number of bachelors and spinsters, widowed 
and divorced persons, who were married during the year 1927 has alreagly been given. 
The following table shows the conjugal condition of the contracting parties :— 


PREVIOUS CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Brides. 

‘ x Total ls 
Conjugal Condition. ieidagreeine! | 

Spinsters. Widows. Divorced. 

(Bachelors .. 45,349 43,343 1,363 643 
Bridegrooms <~ Widowers .. 2,865 1,858 848 159 
Divorced ie 819 606 106 107 

Total Brides ae 49,033 45,807 Bold oy 909 


6. Birthplaces of Persons Married.—The following table shows the birthplaces of 
persons who were married in 1927. In “ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 45 the 
relative birthplaces of bridegrooms and brides will be found tabulated in full detail. 
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BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


| | 
Birthplaces. | Bete | Brides. Birthplaces. oeoaa Brides. 
AUSTRALASIA— _| | ASLA— 
New South Wales .. | 15,602 | 16,742 || British India and 
Victoria .. a 11,799 | 12,261 |} Ceylon a 62 36 
Queensland sor) RY 5,346 || China .. a 22 5 
South Australia .. 3,922 3,919 Japan “<4. aR 6 1 
Western Australia .. 1,863 2,278 Syria... aie 32 25 
Tasmania .. Ne 1,933 2,015 Other Countries in 
Northern Territory .. 12 20 || Asia. Ge met 32 20 
Federal Capital Terri- 
tory .. 20 9 ie 
New Zealand ats 490 409 | AFRICA— 
| Union of South Africa 111 92 
Other African Coun- 
tries .. a 13 12 
EUROPE— 
England and Wales.. | 5,199 | 3,823 | AMERICA— 
Scotland .. be 1,415 1,104 | 
Ireland .. «|  610;) 844 Canada .. . 63 26 
Other British Posses- | United States... 98 36 
sions in Europe .. 56 32 | Other American 
Belgium .. a 6 5 || Countries Ae 20 17 
Denmark .. a, 45 9 | 
Finland .. sae 15 3 || 
Weaneeec 6+...) 26} 18 | POLYNESIA 
Germany .. e 111 | 62 2 
Greece... es 85 | 55 || Fiji nee PES |r 13 3 
Italy oh ss 195 128 | Other Polynesian Is- 
Netherlands a 24 12 |i lands + 19 23 
Norway .. “5 37 3 || 
Russia a2 oe 61 34 || 
Spain tA va 15 7 || AtSea .. a 9 10 
Sweden .. hs 53 8 || Unspecified. . er; 7 10 
Switzerland oH 24. 13 || Tyas ps 
Other Countries in 
Europe .. a | 82 56 Total .. .. | 49,033 | 49,033 


7. Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms.—A tabulation has been made of the 
occupations and ages of all males married in Australia, and the results for 1927 are 
published in detail in “ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No, 45. An abridgment 
of this tabulation is given below, The average ages of the persons falling under 
the twenty-eight subdivisions were determined, and it appears that, apart from the 
««TIndefinite class,’ which consists chiefly of persons who have retired from business and 
who are living on income from investments, and who may be expected to have reached 
a comparatively high age before attaining a position of financial independence, the 
average age ranges from 26.99 years for those employed on Roads and Tramways, to 31.43 
years in the class engaged in pastoral pursuits. On the experience of 1927, the average 
ages at marriage of bridegrooms in the larger classes of occupations were as follows :— 
Professional, 29.7 years; Domestic, 30.2 years; Commercial, 29.0 years; Transport, 
27.9 years; Industrial, 27.9 years ; and Primary Producers, 30.1 years. 
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OCCUPATIONS AND AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Pro- 2 = Transport and 
fessional. | Domestic. Commercial. Communication. 
. Lo] : 
‘3 a F: a o I 
4 os eI 28 | z £ 
Agesat | oy Z A5| & |Usle. 5 = s 
Marriage. | 3& 3 s £2 a2/42] 2 y uo} ze 
* Aw >| Sn, BJ |e /s8ia. = 4 
ds] ¢ |S2| « |28/S2| &§ |ga|4g| sé A Hh a 
ag js os Ht og a= s Silas £ € = 5 =I 
f2| gs; ee| § | ealer| 3 |S8lsslfe|8)e]3la/2 
ee lh es 3° =| =] os > So Ss 
P e8|8\88| 6 |£8\ 48) & |93/48/54|5 | a4 efays 
| 
: 
15 years .. a Bee aus ve Pe le is Py wa Oa | ya md +4 | Sic oe 
16) = hs hin Sie ate die 2S ra x — Les Sa 
are ce 1 if |e sae re 1 3 pe ee 
SSS Oe ees 1 5 2} 15 1 a SLi” i 4) 9] 10 “SA 3 5 
OP Oh was 2 11 Ce | A) Gas ah 9| 53] 27] | © 8 
D0}, a0 7 SSeS, CSS) ee 6 491 =. 2} 15) 96) 52) 102) 25} 13 
Oh ye AT es 86) Bz. 2k) a Bh lee ts 7 3} 53] 207] 103] 253; 28) 42 
Ee 50| 738} 34| 32) 23! 31| 146] 10] 10} 54! 228] 140] 260) 34) 40 
23; 71> 79| 159] 24 32] 52) 27] 130} 4| 4 74) 328] 1481 255) 48! 49 
eS Oe 95/ 164| 32| 33| 48/ 34 120| 13 5| 60) 417) 136] 242) 49) 58 
25 |, . | 115] 195! 39] 26) 65; 38] 125) 12) 4] 95] 467] 128] 284) 57] 58 
26 ,, | 109} 206; 41| 24| 69, 43) 133] 14 6| 103] 481] 133] 234| 68] 64 
oT eR 109] 161} 38] 20| 78} 387) 115) 10 5| 75| 835| 124 203). 55| 74 
28K 74| 146| 20| 27| 52) 22) 89) 14 6| 60} 316] 87] 133] 41] 52 
20s 69] 111} 22) 10). 32z| -20| 63 8} 6] 49| 249). 65) 109] 38) 41 
30 ,, B7| 70} 20) 19] 30) 28 41 5) 6 68) 185} 58} 94) 42) 26 
BL; 47; 59| 26} 10] 31, 16) 48 3 2} 40] 185} 53] 80} 341. 40 
S27,; «(EE 20) -s5l 16 a4) wend 17) “i48) “3 4| 31] 154| 87] 68 20! 2 
$3 Aaa 25; 50| 16| 15} 14| 10) 89] 10 2) 27| 112] 45) 63, .25| 19 
S49 es 2) 51 dd aa) a3] 18) 733 oH) $1] 103] 41| 63 27| 16. 
35 to 39 .. 89/ 162] 58} 32) 56] -38} 101] 12 4) 116 349} 88 161) 95) 41 
40 5,44 .. 43| 86] 35} 25| 26] 19] 58 7 7| 53] 158! 1; 73| 44, 18 
45:35:49 G52 20| 39] 15} 9] 22). 15] 35 Si) dd, 46) B7] « 25) Son ae 9 
5Oand over| 46) 90) 27] 31/ 35] 19) 48 8} 3] 68] 100] 46 46, 89 7 
Novistatedsi [Mei lese4 Ooh as de RO -cdhiee lol BERLE ood ee 2 Tee 
j ; ] 
Total .. 1,125/1,975| 498] 458| 694) 4561,618| 147| 81/1,132) 4,622)1,609|2,872, 805) 702 
Average ] ; 
age— —=| 
year 1927 |20.55 (29.76/30. 94/29. 41/30. 30129, 89/27, 89/30. 22 29. 42.30.91 28, 56/28.02126, 99 30. 78.27. 79 


| Manufacturing. | Primary Producers. 
@ & ue] a 3 as | - o 
Agesat | ae Roe .| ae Aa / wD > 
Marriage. |o3s|e02| 2. /2e8| €3| Bslead . =| 3 | ae 3 
Aagsl2sn| §<2\/esea| 2s AS S85 8 s | See = 
Saelsek bo] Bot © > BOs! by + = | SB = 
£o5|Baa| SE) aSs| 35 | SeiBee) 8 | BS | 2 | 82 3 
(4sa/SeS| 2A |4ea| eS] Fass] 6 | eB) & | HES & 
16 years .. ny are Pe se : . = te 
16 ay is 1 2h : 4 : 2 3 
2 Ae aes 7 1 4)... ze 7 26 Si 1 be 
pl Ete aS 30 5 itl 3 17 1 23} 105 16 2) As A 
aes 65] 19] 25 9} 40) 19] 59} 982) 52) 10| 32 ar 
20 ,, ice 120, 36 30, 14 55 % 105 434 87 19 43 a 
ee ie 275 56 79 80 127 40 218 892 240 77 91 ~* 
22) 7 | 307] 6s} 86 17) #111] 50| 274! 972] soz] 1] ° 83 a 
28 on si 329 75 88 16 119 68 248 951 3897 93 92 sh 
+ As 309 76 62 21 115 73 237 916 377 99 74 rs 
20; a 319 62 69 138 107 70 193 862 437 106 78 2 
26. sc. . ise 285 63 62 18 116 46 193 825 433 118 55 2 
bh ee ia 254 52) 61 22, 74 53; 191 709 414 116 67 ae 
287° Ae 167 36 39 16 71 33 153 566 316 85 56 3 
eee: 141 21 28 9 49 36 140 482 311 70 33 2 
es 121 21 25 1” 40 22. 109 364 269 82 35 ar 
tb eg f5 102 22 22 9 36 19 99 292 228 68 bef - 
GRlonzy wen W7| 23 24 6 Al 14 85. 261) 209 64 18 3 
SS) 8 jc ete 60 14 16 % 26 13 54 210 193 41 10 2 
ry Sle re 58} 22) 17 4) 24 ye ere” poe) ty ey ee eel eer 3 
385 to 39 .. 225) 58) 60 a 7 90 40) 220 739 596 170 54 8 
40 ,, 44 .. 103 28 27 8 88) 12 134 390 310 98 32 6 
45749 .. tS seal || amie © ieee nal 3) 68| 263 151/ 68| 19 7 
50 andover 78 31 18 4 47, 10) 114 355 236 101 34 56 
Notstated | .. | ted ahha a aa > <6 ‘wallisch SP aces Des ef 
Total .. | il 803 am 264) 1,373) 681) 2,966/11,098] 5,727) 1,615) 950 96 
Average eee | 7 ae ae 
ago— | | | 1 4 y> ; | 
year 1927! 27,461 28,35! 27.18! 27.80! 27,72! 27.18! 28.63! 28.00! 30.23! 31. 43/27, 52/28. 28148, 88 


th i a Ont 
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8. Fertility of Marriages.—The quotient obtained by division of the nuptial births 
registered, e.g., during the five years 1923 to 1927, by the number of marriages registered 
during the five years 1918 to 1922, ie., the period antecedent by five years to the period 
of the births, has been called the “fertility of marriages.” The quotient for this period 
is 2.79—in other words, the number of children to be expected from every marriage 
in Australia is about three. This method, while not absolutely accurate, generally 
furnishes results which agree fairly well with those found by more elaborate and careful 
investigation. For the following five-yearly periods the results were :—1916-20, 2.90 ; 
3917-21, 2.91; 1918-22, 3.07; 1919-23, 3.25; 1920-24, 3.36; 1921-25, 3.25; 
1922-26, 3.14; and 1923-27, 2.79. 


9. Registration of Marriages.—(i) Marriages in each Denomination. In all the 
States marriages may be celebrated either by ministers of religion whose names are 
registered for that purpose with the Registrar-General, or by certain civil officers—in 
most cases district registrars. Most of the marriages are celebrated by ministers of 
religion. The proportions so celebrated in 1927 were :—New South Wales, 93.77 per 
cent. ; Victoria, 93.79 per cent.; Queensland, 95.81 per cent.; South Australia, 94.51 
per cent.; Western Australia, 81.47 per cent.; and Tasmania, 95.01 per cent., the 
Torentage for Australia being 93.36. The registered ministers in 1927 belong to more 
than forty different denominations, some of which, however, can hardly be regarded as 
having any valid existence. A number of these have been omitted from the tabulation 
and are bracketed under the heading ‘“‘ Other Christian.” © The figures for 1927 are 
shown in the following table :— 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


. | Hed. J 

Denomination, | N.S.W.| Vie. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. ed Cap. an 
Church of England i 8,484 | 3,915 | 1,968 | 1,142 1,113 576 8 | 24 |17,230 
Roman Catholic 4,312 | 2,580 | 1,427 566 501 218 Gries 9,610 
Methodist bi .. | 2,191 | 1,999 | 988 |1,379 | 412 | 250| 6] 5 | 7,230 
Presbyterian .. | 2,707 | 2,514 |) 939 | 230, 241] 1i4) ...| .. | 6,746 
Congregational oa 477 555 | 110} 236} 100 54 oss fs.) 1,632 
Baptist fe 299 583 167 197 55 HM LE al! Ts 1,360 
Church of Christ a5 64 325 31 261 54 BOs badaih We 794 
Lutheran 3 Ay? 46 65 145 180 6 a ose ul wroret luhag aes 
Greek Catholic na 33 9 8 2 6 ee We oars 58 
Unitarian oe B 1 11 rig ow ee So, aati ix 16 
Salvation Army 66 76 52 28 15 Olsladeiliwrets 243 
Seventh-Day Adventist 30 16 a 9 5 ete wall as 69 
Other Christian A 42 56 167 17 11 YP ee a 315 
Hebrew Phe 51 59 5 3 13 Palaver ives 132 
Registrar’s Office .. | 1,249 845 | 263 | 247} 576 Tuten Bebe: Woe 
Total aie .. | 20,052 | 13,608 | 6,277 4,501 | 3,108 | 1,432 | 26 | 29 | 49,033 


(ii) Number and Percentage in each Denomination, 1923 to 1927. The number of 
marriages according to denomination, and the percentages on total marriages, are shown 


in the next table :— 
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MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


Denomination. 1923. f 1924. 1925. 1926. ° 1927. 
| | sa 
Total | 15,783 | 16,229 | 16,361 | 16,776 | 17,230 
Church ‘of England “oy 35.43 ig etiiy yee eS 35.05 35.14 
Total | 8,240 | 8,714 | 8,911 | 9,223 | 9,610 
Roman Catholic { % | 18.50 | 19.00 | 19.00 | 19.27 | 19.60 
fTotal | 6,965 | 6,919 | 7,104 | 7,001 | 7,230 
Methodist % | 15.64 | 15.09 | 15.15 | 14.63 | 14.74 
, Total | 6,268 | 6,391 | 6,612 | 6,566 6,745 
Eresbyterian .. { % | 14.07 Pys.03° 4) 14.10 || 43-92 “Woas 9 
; Total | 1,694 | 1,697 | 1,741 | 1,816 | 1,532 
Congregational Fe 1a eG 3.70 3.71 | 3.79 3.12 
(Total | 1,342 | 1,327 | 1,383 | 1,331 | 1,360 
Sagi % 3.01 2.89 | 2.95 | 2.78 2.77 
Total 720 740 770 | 792 794 
Chureh,of Christ “o, | 1.62 | 1.61 1.64 | 1.65 |- 1.62 
Total 390 405 415 440 | 442 
WMD % | 0.88 | 0.88 | 0.88 | 0.92 | 0.92 
; Total 47 59 44 59 58 
ode Bens % | 0.11 | 0.13 | 0.09 | 0.12 | 0.12 
a Total 17 19 95 204 16 
oo % | 0.04 | 0.04 | 0.20 | 0.43 | 0.03 
a Total 295 237 271 254 243 
Ooty Reha OSy % | 0.51 0.52 | 0.58 | 0.53 | 0.49 
67 | 108 77,| 69 
Seventh-Day Adventist {ee 0. 13 0.15 0.23 | 0.16 | 0.14 
ae, Total 424 321 294 | 272 315 
Other Christian % | 0.95 | 0.70 | 0.63 | 0.57 | 0.64 
a Total 100 130 97 120 | 132 
oe % 0.22 0.28 0.21 0.25 | 0.27 
eee ae {Total | 2263 | 2614 | 2,693 | 2,934 | 3,257 
Sool tances % 5.08 5.70 5.74 6.13 | 6.64 
2 {Total 3 a es nde 

Unspecified % 0.01 un | 

Total 44,541 | 45,869 | 46,899 | 47,865 49,033 
§ 3. Deaths. 


1, Male and Female Deaths, 1923 to 1927.—The two following tables show the 


number of deaths registered in each year from 1923 to 1927 inclusive. 


The annual 


average of male deaths during the period was 31,821, and of female deaths 24,383, the 
details being as follow :— 


MALE DEATHS, 1923 TO 1927. 


‘ ‘ | North. Fed. Aus- 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, Terr oe iene 
1923 -. | 11,969 | 9,136 | 4,699 | 2,727 1,907 | 1,140 35 10 | 31,622 
1924 .. | 11,887 | 8,863 | 4,440 | 2,644 2,039 | 1,177 42 ll 31,103 
1925 -. | 11,944 | 8,682 | 4,581 | 2,729 2,157 | 1,081 51 9 31,134 
1926 .. | 12,670 | 8,765 | 5,022 | 2,676 2,131 | 1,040 57 26 32,387 
1927 .. | 12,967 | 8,982 | 4,846 | 2,773 C2 LIG4 VOTE 69 32 32,858 
Rate (a), 1927| 10.72 | 10.44 | 10.29 9.38 | 10.21 | 10.31 | 22.65 7.01 10.41 


(4) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean male population. 
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FEMALE DEATHS, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year. N.8.W. | Vietoria,| Q'iand, | 8. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas, | North. | G24: | Aus- 

ane tralia, 

1923 =k 9,079 | 8,084 | 3,194} 2,234 | 1,023 997 3 ae 24,614 

1924 ate 8,948 | 7,640 | 2,887 | 2,226 | 1,224 946 2 4 23,877 

1925 ae 8,878 | 7,255 | 2,964 | 2,250 | 1,158 915 jl 3 23,434 

1926 oe 9,489 | 7,570 | 3,192 | 2,201 1,219 872 7 15 24,565 

1927 a 95782 a,79 | 3.23820 2.355: 1.978 959 7 20 25,424 

—— ae . | = = | 
Rate(a),1927| 8.41 | SUS uu 0s) 8.55 7.18 9.06 5.90 7.20 8.43 
| | 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean female population. 


2. Male and Female Death Rates, 1927.—The crude male and female death rates 
given in the last lines of the preceding tables relate to the year 1927 only. New South 
Wales had the highest and South Australia the lowest rate for males, and for the females 
Tasmania had the highest «nd Western Australia the lowest rate. The rates for the two 
Territories are based on very small numbers, and comparisons with the States would be 
misleading. 


Owing to differences in age constitution in the six States, the crude rates are not, 
however, strictly comparable. A more satisfactory rate is furnished by the ‘‘ Index of 
Mortality ’’ (see sub-para. 5). The death rates for males and females in each State in 
five-year age groups for the three years 1920 to 1922, that is, for the Census year and for 
the year immediately preceding and following, are shown in sub-section 9 hereafter. 


The rates for the five years 1923 te 1927 averaged 10.5 per 1,000 for males, and 
8.4 per 1,000 for females. 


MALE AND FEMALE DEATH RATES (a).—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


Year, 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Male rate 3 7 10.91 10.50 | 10.28 10.48 10.41 
Female rate i, Py 8.82 8.39 | 8.07 8.30 8.43 
Crude total rate .. = 9.89 9.47 9.20 9.42 9.45 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 


3. Total Deaths, 1923 to 1927.—\The total number of deaths during each of the 
five years 1923 to 1927 is given below :— 


TOTAL DEATHS, 1923 TO 1927, 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W.Aust.! Tas. | North.) Cap, | Australia, 


1923 .. | 21,048 | 17,219 | 7,893 | 4,961 | 2,930} 2,137 | 38 10 56,236 
1924 .. | 20,835 | 16,503 | 7,327 | 4,870 | 3,263 | 2,123 | 44 15 54,980 
1925 .. | 20,822 | 15,837 | 7,545 | 4,979 | 3,315 | 1,996 | 62 12 54,568 
1926 .. | 22,159 | 16,885 | 8,214 | 4,877 | 3,850 | 1,912} 64 4] 56,952 
1927 .. | 22,749 | 16,773 | 8,078*| 5,128 | 3,393 | 2,033 | 76 52 58,282 
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4. Crude Death Rates, 1923 to 1927.—The crude death rates for the five years 1923 
to 1927 are given in the next table. 


CRUDE DEATH RATES (a), 1923 TO 1927. 


| | | Fed. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | North. | Cap. f 
| | Terr. | - Terr. tralia. 


| | 


1923 9.61 | 10.71 | 9.83| 9.59 | 8.41} 9.92 10.53 3.02 9.89 
1924 9.354 10.05 | 8.88] 9.19 | 9.08 | °9.89 12.21 | 3.90 9.47 
1925 9.16| 9.47| 8.86] 9.15| 9.00} 9.35 | 16.84 | 2.54 9.20 
1926 9.55 | 9.63 | 9.39} 8.73 8.93 | 9.05 | 17.00 6.43 9.42 
1927 9.59| 9.71 | 9.06| 8.98] 8.81] 9.68 | 17.95 7.08 | 9.45 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of annual mean population. 


5. Index of Mortality.—(i) General__The death rates 80 far quoted are crude 
rates, i.e. they simply show the number of deaths per thousand of mean population, 
without taking the age constitution into consideration. Other conditions being equal, 
however, the death rate of a country will be lower if it contains a large percentage 
of young people (not infants). In order to obtain a comparison of the mortality of 
various countries on a uniform basis so far as sex and age constitution is concerned, 
the standard population compiled by the International Institute of Statistics, according 
to age distribution (eleven age-groups) of the population of nineteen European 
countries at their censuses nearest to the year 1900 is used in the computation of the 
“Index of Mortality ” as distinguished from the crude death rate. 


(ii) Sex and Age-Groups. The distribution per 10,000 according to sex and age 
in the eleven age-groups used in computation of the “ Index of Mortality ” is given in the 
following table :— 


Age Group. Males. Females. 
| 

Under 1 year is Bi: ee ye 132 130 
1 to 4 years us 5: Se ex 469 467 
Oy ae i os ie eI 1,037 1,032 
16 ,, 24 ,, ae st re = 905 927 
2085405)"; , Bc ui et = 725 755 
35 ” 44 os oe a o. ee 593 613 
45 ,, 54 ,, x bas ; 454 485 
55 ,, 64 ,, 337 371 
GD yet: 5, rfc im a P 187 218 
75 ,, 84 ,, ae sts re a 64 81 
85 years and over... a srt ae 7 ll 
Total .. ee te bs 4,910 5,090 


In computing an index the death rate is ascertained for each 
uti ; age-group for each 
sex and multiplied by the corresponding number in the above table, and the sum of the 


ioe ey obtained is divided by 10,000. The result represents the “Index of 


(iti) Comparison of Rates. For the year 19270n the basis of the crude rates there is a- 
ees 0.90 per 1,000 persons between the lowest rate in Western Australia (8.81) and. 
e highest rate in Victoria (9.71), whereas the standardized rates increase the range to- 
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1.41 per 1,000, i.e., between 9.30 in South Australia and 10.71 im Western Australia. 
In its application to the figures for 1927 the process of adjustment altered the relative 
positions of all States with the exception of Queensland from those determined by the 
crude rates. The principal changes were that Western Australia from first place fell to 
the lowest position to the advantage of Victoria which was raised from the lowest position 
on the basis of crude rates to the seeond position on the standard basis. 


(iv) Years 1923 to 1927. 


INDEX OF MORTALITY, 1923 TO 1927. 


: ; For purposes of comparison with previous years the 
index of mortality, based on the method ‘alluded to in (ii) ante, is shown in the following 
table for each of the five years 1923 to 1927 :— 


States. Territories. 
Year. l Aus- 
N.S.W Vi tori and. | § | Federal | ‘alia. 
| a ie ae Qland. | 8. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. Northern. Capital, 
| | 
| 
bs | . 
1923 10.63 | 10.97 10.97 9.90 9.79 | 10.49 Tipnut 2.60 | 10.64 
1924 10.31 10.3r | 9.90 9.50 | 10.82 | 10.43 9.56 4.43 | 10.20 
1925 10.13 9.74; 9.94) 9.43 | 10.67 9.94 15.52 2.58 | 9.93) 
1926 10.62 | 9.91 | 10.47 9.02 | 10.63 9.70 14.81 7.83 | 10.20 
1927 10.64 | 10.02 / 10.20 |} 9.30 | 10.71-| 10.43 12.58 8.45 | 10.43 


6. Death Rates of Various Countries—The following table gives particulars 
-erude death rates of various countries for the latest available years :— 


DEATH RATES (a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


of the 


| 


(a) Number of deaths per 1 


Crude 
Country. Year. Death 
Rate. 
| | 
—_— 
New Zealand | 1927 8.5 
Western Australia | 1927 | 8.8 
South Australia 1927 | 9.0 
Queensland .. 1927 |) 9.1 
Australia... =.) oes 1 ho Bab 
Union of South Africa | / 
(Whites) .. 3 1926 | 9.6 
New South Wales 1927 | 9.6 
Tasmania 1927 9.7 
Victoria ne 1927 LP) 
Netherlands 1927 >) 10.3 
Uruguay... 1926 10.5 
Ontario (Canada) 1927 | 10.9 
Norway i dp TeZ7 LY. O 
Canada (including Que- 
bec) am ue Bea) LVI 
' United States () 1927 11.4 
Prussia ; NOZG. | 11.6 
Denmark Pe ToT i 16 
Great Britain . and 
Northern Ireland 1926 a i) 
Germany .. 1927 12.0 
England and Wales 1927 12.3 


HI 


Crude 

Country. Year. Death 

Rate. 

Switzerland 1927 3 
New York State 1927 L238 
Sweden 1927 127 
Belgium 1927 13.0 
Finland 1926 13.4 
Scotland .. 1927 13.5 
Quebee (Canada) 1927 13.9 
Northern Ireland 1927 14.6 
Trish Free State 1927 14.8 
Austria 3 1927 14.9 
Italy ce LO2Te. 5 IB. 6 
Czecho-Sovakia 1927 16.0 
France 1927 16.5 
Bulgaria .. i 1927 17,2 
Hungary .. ». | 1927 17.6 
Spain Pee etait 18.9 
Japan 1927 19.8 
Ceylon 1927 PAB 
Jamaica 1924. 21.8 
Rumania .. 1926 22.0 
Soviet Republics 1925 22.9 
Chile 1927 27.4 
Egypt 1927 32.0 


,000 of mean population. 
about 89 per cent. of the population, 


(b) Registration area includes 
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7. Infantile Deaths and Death Rate.—(i) Australia 1923 to 1927. In the following 
table, which shows both the total number of deaths of children under one year and the 
rate per thousand live births since 1923, males and females are distinguished. The universal 
experience that during the first few years of life the higher death rate of male infants 
tends to counteract the excess of male births is confirmed by the fact that out of 345,009 
male infants born from 1923 to 1927, 21,233 (61.54 per 1,000) died during their first year 
of life, while of 327,792 female infants only 16,376 (49.96 per 1,000) died during the first 
year, 


INFANTILE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


Registered deaths under one year. / Rate of Infantile Mortality (a). 
Year. = 
Males, Females. | Total. | Males. Females. | Total. 
te | 
1o2see Se 4,617 3,567 8,184 66.56 | 64.16 60.52 
1924 .. oe 4,276 3,425 7,701 62.15 | 51.79 © | 57.08 
1925 .. Bhs 4,089 3,162 7,251 58.80 | 47.73 53.40 
1926... Ste 4,149 3,041 7,190 60.64 | 46.97 53.99 
1927 .. - 4,102 3,181 | 7,283 1) 459.56. |, .49.08 | 54.47 
. 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. 


(ii) States, 1923 to 1927. For the States and Territories the rates of infantile 
mortality during the last five years were as follow :— 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (a), 1923 TO 1927. 


‘ ‘ North. | Fed: | aus. 

Year. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. | Terr. | — traliac 

' 1923 .. | 60.68 | 65.70 | 53.95 | 60.30 | 56.02 | 57.45 13.89 Re 60.52 
1924 .. | 58.93 | 61.32 | 51.30 | 51.33 | 49.87 | 54.99 35.09 48.78 | 57.08 
1925 .. | 54.95 | 56.98 | 45.21 | 46.09 | 56.57 | 55.19 30.77 | 106.38 | 53.40 
1926 .. | 57.61 | 55.68: | 50.65 | 44.33 | 49.27 | 47.61 | 68.49 53.33 | 53.99 
1927 .. | 54.94 | 56.05 | 64.45 | 53.43 | 45.86 | 52.97 | 102.94 | 168.83 | £4.47 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. 


The deaths of infants under one year of age during 1927 numbered 7,283, the mortality 
rate being 54.47, which is lower than the average for previous four years, though. higher 
than either of the two years immediately preceding. Among the States in 1927, Western 
Australia had the lowest and Victoria the highest. rate. 


(iii) Districts. The total number of births, of deaths of children under one year of 
age, and the average rate of infantile mortality for 1927 are shown in the following 
table for each of the sixty districts for which the vital statistics have been 
tabulated. To afford a better indication of the geographical position of the districts the 
name of a town situated in a fairly central part of each district has been added. The 
figures for the Territories and for Lord Howe Island are included for the sake of com- 
pleteness, but are too small to be usedin comparison with others. Remarkable variations 


ss oa 


are shown in the mortality rate for the various districts. 
in the Upper North District (Port Augusta) of South Australia (21.43 per 1,000 births) 
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The lowest rate was experienced 


and the highest in the Northern District (Broome) of Western Australia (129.03 per 
1,000 births). : 
INFANTILE MORTALITY.—STATE DISTRICTS, 1927. 
Total Average 
Total De ae of aoe 
ict yi 4 A hildren i 
States and Districts. Towns. Bites, aaidae op 1-000 
Territories. Fale one year, | Births, 
1927, 1927. 
New South Wales .. | Metropolitan .. Sydney 20,588 1,161 56.39 
cr .. | Balance of Cumberland Parramatta 4,243 220 51.85 
” North Coast Grafton 3,448 176 51.04 
7 Hunter and Manning Newcastle 6,894 395 57.30 
9 South Coast od Nowra 2,083 104 49.93 
A Northern Tableland Armidale 1,342 65 48.44 
es Central Tableland Bathurst 3,140 192 61,15 
“ Southern Tableland Goulburn 1,412 86 60.90 
. 9 North-Western Slope Tamworth 1,463 90 61,52 
3 Central-Western Slope Dubbo 1,680 101 60.12 
ii South-Western Slope Temora 2,946 125 42.43 
5 North-Central Plain Moree 700 45 64.28 
os Central Plain Coonamble 655 35 53.44 
” Riverina ate Narrandcra 1,979 95 48.00 
as Western Division Broken Hill 1,266 638 53.71 
” Lord Howe Island _— er Ai ane 
Victoria Metropolitan Melbourne 17,900 1,118 62.46 
” Central Geelong 4,233 226 53.39 
” North-Central Kyneton 1,086 49 45.12 
” Western Hamilton 3,096 131 42.31 
5S Wimmera Horsham 1,442 70 48.54 
” Mallee Mildura 1,836 99 53.92 
.» Northern Bendigo 2,959 163 55.09 
” North-Eastern Beechworth 868 37 42.63 
oa & Gippsland Sale 1,654 73 44,14 
Queensland Metropolitan Brisbane 6,372 365 57.28 
re Moreton Ipswich ae 1,907 64 33.56 
oh Wide Bay Maryborough 2,491 111 44.56 
ae Port Curtis Rockhampton 1,433 131 91.42 
oy Edgecumbe Townsville .. 2,005 95 47.38 
” Rockingham Cairns 1,478 61 41.27 
bs York Peninsula » Cooktown 186 15 80.64 
a Carpentaria At Croydon 251 14 65.77 
“4 Central-Western Winton 104 10 96.15 
ns South-Western .. Charleville 289 21 72.66 
ae Central ; Blackall 558 40 71.68 
«A Maranoa Roma 308 15 48.70 
i Downs Toowoomba 2,451 138 56.30 
South Australia Metropolitan Adelaide 5,781 370 64.00 
A Central Gawler 2,500 98 39.20 
- Lower North Redruth é 1,601 94 58.71 
- Upper North Port Augusta 560 12 21.43 
op South-Eastern Mount Gambier 506 21 41.50 
+ .. | Western Port Lincoln .. 544 19 34.93 
Western Australia... | Metropolitan .. . Perth 3,665 210 57.30 
a Northern Agricultura] Geraldton 1,504 67 44,54 
3 South-Western .. Katanning 2,660 83 31.20 
N Eastern Goldfields Kalgoorlie 429 22 51.28 
BS Northern Goldfields Pilbara 130 3 23.08 
a4 North-Westerm .. Roebourne 63 ve 
ar Northern Broome 31 4 129.03 
Tasmania Metropolitan Hobart 1,418 79 55.71 
a, Launceston Launceston 564 387 65.60 
* North-Eastern .. Scottsdale 528 26 49.24 
Bs North-Western .. Stanley 1,223 50 40.88 
r Midland Zeehan 449 30 66,82 
A South-Eastern Sorell 521 29 55.66 
3 .. | South-Western ., Franklin 130 5 38.46 
Northern Territory ae Darwin 56 68 7 | 102.94 
Federal Capital Canberra ae 77 13 168.83 
Territory 


(iv) Various Countries and Cities. Compared with other countries, the States of 
Australia occupy a very favonrable position, being surpassed by New Zealand and Norway 
only. Among cities, however, the best of the Australian cities Sydney and Hobart are 
equal for the eighth place only, whereas New Zealand has three cities amongst the first 
five on the list presented on the next page. A study of the respective rates shows 
that a high birth rate is often, though not invariably, accompanied by a high 
infantile death rate. 
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INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Rate of 
} Tntile ones r = Infantile —— 
» Country. Year. Mor pata, | Country. | Year. a Rete: 
ay ae I Go| ee) 

New Zealand op LO27 39 | 20.3 || France -- | 1927 83 18.1 
Western Australia 1927 46 22.0 || Denmark -. | 1926 84 20.5 
Norway ~» | 1926 48 19.7 | Finland -- | 1926 86 a We | 
South Australia .. | 1927 | 3 | 20.1 || Scotland .. |1927 | 89 19.8 

Tasmania ee LOR 53 | 23.0 || Canada (includ- 
Queensland .. | 1927} 54 | 22,2 || ing Quebec) .. | 1927 94 24.6 
Australia 1927 54 21.7 || Belgium -« [| 1926 | 97 «) 19.0 
New South Wales | 1927 55 22.7 || Germany . | 1927 97 | -18.3 
Victoria . | F927 56 20.3 || Prussia .- | 1926 | 101 19.6 
Switzerland o- | 2927 57 17.4 || Uruguay .. | 1925 | 115 25.4 
New York State .. | 1927 59 19.9 || Italy .. -. | 1925 119 27.8 
Netherlands ve PhO, 59 23.1 || Austria -- | 1926 | 123 21.4 
Sweden 1927 62 16.1 || Spain | 1927 127 |. 28.6 
United States (Re- | Quebec (Canada) | 1927 } 129 31.9 
gistration Area) | 1927 64 | 20.4 | Japan | 1927 | 142 33.6 
Union of South | Czecho-Slovakia | 1927 / 157 | 23.3 
Africa (Whites) | 1926| 65 | 26.2 || Bulgaria .. | 7927 | 159 | 24.6 
Trish Free State .. | 1927 | 70 | 20.3 || Ceylon vay | ADR ee 39.5 
England and Wales | 1927 | 70 | 16.7 | Jamaica -s | 3922 | 177 | .39S 
Ontario (Canada) 1927 71 | 21.2 || Hungary -» | 1927 185 25.2 
Great Britain and | || Egypt See abeteer | Sar 50.6 
Northern Ireland | 1926 | 72 18.3 || Chile .. | 1926 | 251 40.1 
Northern Treland 1927 | 78 | 21.3 || Rumania | 1926 | 317 35.8 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births registered. (6) Number of births per 1,000 of 
mean population. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (a).—VARIOUS CITIES. 


Rate of | Rate of 
City. Year. Geeeanty. City. Year. motanty 
(a) | (a) 

Auckland .. 2h, 1927 38 Antwerp .. Ss 1927 78 
Amsterdam A 1927 | 41 Edinburgh .. xs 1927 80 
Washington om: |) SEODY 41 | Manchester wd 1927 82 
Dunedin e: Ac 1927 43 || Buenos Aires bp 1926 83 
Wellington ch 1927 44 Paris mis oi LO2t re So 
Oslo 3 -. | 1926 48 || Munich... -. | 1927 87 
San Francisco af 1927 50 || Sheffield... as 1927 89 
Hobart a hen 1927 56 || Dresden .. ae 1927 90 
Sydney : a: 1927 56 | {frerres % = 1927 91 
New York City a 1927 56 | Berlin 43 Mts 1927 92 
Perth BA He 1927 57 || _ Leipzig - bY 1927 93 
Brisbane... eet LORY 57 || Cologne... se) (1927 100 
Copenhagen de 1927 58 || Belfast ue Spe 1927 101 
London i io 1927 59 =|} Buda Pest .. si 1927 104 
Christchurch ie 1927 59 || Aberdeen .. = 1927 105 
Stockholm .. ea) LOR 59 || Johannesburg “4 1927 106 
Newark ne a 1927 61 Glasgow .. Rt 1927 107 
Melbourne Be = 1927 62 Brussels. wid 1924 108 
Chicago ae BK 1927 63 || Dublin - ose 1927 108 
Adelaide .. 48 1927 64 || Prague i -. | (1024 110 
Philadelphia Sa 1927 64 Breslau .. oo 1927 112 
Cape Town sie 1927 65 | Montreal .. an 1927 132 
Neweastle, N.S.Wi 1927 67 Warsaw .. * 1926 143 
Detroit ar ah 1927 70 Sao Paulo .. Jo 1927 167 
Toronto); (.. wired 1927 71 Colombo .. <4 1927 221 
Birmingham by 1927 72 Madras = Ss 1927 230 
Hamburg .. Scud MODE 74 Bombay .. «cot 1927 316 
Leeds a 1927 ike | 


ta) 3 Number of deaths under 1 year per 1, 000 births registered. 
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4 (v) Causes of Deaths of Children under one Year. The following table gives for 
| twenty-six causes the ages of all children who died under one year of age. Particulars 
for males and females may be found in Bulletin No. 45 of “ Australian Demography.” 


> “CAUSES OF DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 
7 S g 
a 2 3 ae wy oa a Ey é 
el fo} 2 5 5 & 
Age at Death. he | a | 33 aoe Beers | sole | Stas 
asj-e.| 2 |e |Se)ss)/ 58/52) 2) a8 \2 S28 
2)od) SS Ss e5selee|s-1 8 |b | 8a Se 
2 |28| & | 8 es) 32\22/82) 2/2 | 8 | BB/88 
= |FS) 6 | a |S) ae | ae asia] s |S | <a jae 
Underl week .-. a of ae 6 3 4 4 1148 8 14 
1 week and under 2 weeks : 2 Seapine + 7 . x 1 2 8 4 13 
2 weeks ” 3 2 | 1 Zi 2 2 Hie ss a we ee te 8 2 5 11 24 
,, imonth | -. del ee talt 3) |, eel beeen, “comin are| Satie sent Oe ALE 20 
1 month >» 2 months Shea eet! 2 35 Rae A i = 4 6 3 34 98 
2 months wie ts) ae 2) 48; 2 3 2 - 1 1 Yoh ry 5 19 65 
3 ” ” 4 2? a 31 1 2 4 “. cl -* 8 | . f(/ va 8 47 
4 5, aa oS OO 35 | 26 pees Sse EE i 2 fly 3 2.) 8 5 | 35 
5 ” ” 6 ” { i}, 16 | a | Do ipeece ae if 2 2 if 3 5 84 
CG ss te te ss fiw tats 13 1 Sh esis 1 2 varies s 6 6 32 
7 ” ” 8 ” | si 17 .: 2 | 1 2 i il 1 8 EY RS 43 
ee aes TE 4) lg La i er eae 1 ag Sc g| 5 2) 24 
9 4 93 LO ss i} 10 Ge PM ee 2 OF Selec al 13! ee 71 25 
10 Dh en es 2 | 10 raleeee.| oc aig 2 lees 54 6 6 | 21 
Lh ass sane ey CBE tb cao 11 3 2 2 2 if al 6 3 3 43 
| 
Totalunderl year -. | 13 | 238 | 39 | 29 | 15 9) 16 9 | 34 | 82 {112 | 130 | 538 
Infantile Mortality (a) ee 0.10 1.78 |0.29 |0.22/0.11|0.07 |0.12 |0.07 |0.25/0.61 0.84 0.97 |4.02 
Ex-nuptial deaths under 
1 year included in 
above a oe 1 13 yy ean ata tad 6 8 8 53 
Infantile Mortality (6) -. 10.16 |2.07 |0.48 a) 10.16 10.16 |1.75/0.95 (1.2711.27 J8.43 
= : 
Breet are 
2 : -| edt 
.| 121% 2 (Sq) @ Ela |e) ¢ 
a $3130) |eel Sig ce| 845 (2 1 d4 2 
Age at Death. i) 2 Ag gs a |a8 q aes r= a Abe % 8 
5 &/sS\ Es| 4 Ze § |geal € | EP iszaiel| 3] a 
2 | 3 |S") 281 5/88) 3 isos) 2 |e 486 3/4 S 
& | & |63) AR] | fo S\Sas| a |/8 i6as)al5| a 
Under 1 week .-. sit lO |) ape > 5 1 293 | 327 |1,550/327 | 296 | 5) 85] 2,976 
1 week and under 2 weeks 7 og 8 2 60 53 149] 17 25 27 376 
2 weeks a * 17 Lo COL We ou 96} 9 | 14 32 340 
= ,, month) 8 5 - 2 | 26 46 70, 8 “ 20 262 
month , g2month| 32] 1 | 12 7\4 6 71| 9 é 46 
BO gee VE Ce ee a 2/44) 45] 23, 3/ 8 34| 485 
s iy) 3 16 3 4 | 109 4 | 32 47 | ie | 2). 25 367 
ras may (tes be ade | cd Ge) ohh 28 ged) Fee] od 57 | 322 
5 OA Biases tre lee eee 6|18| 13 2 .. | 26 | 286 
Fp eye FOO A aa heen cel BON 3|10| 18 1 28 257 
aie eae Rants £0) || Leta oe Aga Oidieeese lial 30 | 231 
Sea Peet eet al, imkee Vee | ane 9 1|. gg | 244 
Gee. AE Sg ee ee eae 5| 8 ‘all me Vacoteasin 80) 215 
10... time fle ih os | ental Ce 83 | 86 4 30 198 
Iho 's  “Lyear | 23 6] 75 2\| 5| 4 1 24) 220 
Total under 1 year .. |288 | 12 | 66 |1,040/ 2 | 49 |682 | 709 1,981|375 | 368 5 |497 | 7,283 
Infantile Mortality (4) .- |2.15/0.09)0.49 7.78 0.020.37 4.73 5.30 |14.82/2.80/2.71 |0.04/3.72 54.47 
Ex-nuptial deaths under eee 
1 year included in | | 
above ne areal pe 2 rye Mare eon ey 4 73 163) 19 16} 4) 52 642 
Infantile Mortality (0) .. 3.34]0.3210.95'23.69 -. '5,09/11. 60125. 92/3.0212.54 0.64\8.27 102.08 


(a) Rate per 1,000 total births. (6) Rate per 1,000 ex-nuptial births. 


Pre-natal influences, such as malformation, congenital debility, and premature 
birth, together with injuries at birth, accounted for 3,697, or 51 per cent., of all deaths 
under one year; and of these 3,697 deaths, 2,497, or 67 per cent., occurred within a 
‘week of birth. Among the survivors of the first week, diarrhcea and enteritis had the 
most fatal effects. These diseases were responsible for 1,040 deaths, representing 14 
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per cent. of all deaths under one year, or 7.78 per 1,000 births. Excluding deaths from 
pre-natal causes already referred to, over 40 per cent. of the deaths between three months 
and one year of age were due to diarrhea and enteritis. 


(vi) Deaths of Ex-nuptial Children under one Year. The deaths of ex-nuptial children 
were tabulated by this Bureau for the first time in 1925. The causes of death of 
these children in 1927 are shown as an addendum to the preceding table. 

Pre-natal influences such as malformation, congenital debility, premature birth, 
and injuries at birth accounted for 287, or 44.7 per cent., and diarrhea and enteritis 
for 149, or 23.2 per cent., of the total deaths. 


8. Deaths in Age-Groups, 1923 to 1927.—A distribution into age-groups has been 
made of the 281,018 deaths which occurred in Australia from 1923 to 1927, and the 
results have been tabulated for each State. It is, however, sufficient to show here the 
results for Australia as a whole, which are as follow :-— 


DEATHS IN AGE GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


. | Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Age-Group. Males. Females. | . Total. | on Total | on Total | on 

| Males. | Females. | Total. 

Under 1 year xs 21,233 16,376 37,609 13.45 13.43 13.38 
l yearand under5 .. 6,892 5,658 12,550 4.33 4.64 4,45 
5 years and under 20 .. 7,681 5,797 | 13,478 4.83 4.75 4.80 
20 years and under 40 17,295 16,660 | 33,955 10.87 13.67 12.08 
40 years and under 60 34,841 23,064 57,905 | 21.90 | 18.92 | 20.61 
60 years and under 65 | 14,624 | 9,019 23,643 | 9.19 7.40 8.41 
65 years and over Sie 56,357 45,314 | 101,671 35.42 = a 36.20 
Age unspecified = 181 26 207 0.11 0.02 0.07 
Total .. | 159,104 121,914 | 281,018 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 

; 


9. Deaths at Single Ages and in Age-Groups, 1927.—({i) General. The 58,282 deaths 
registered in Australia in the year 1927 will be found tabulated under single years, and 
in groups of five years for each State and Territory, in Bulletin No. 45 “ Australian 
Demography, 1927.” The deaths during the first two years of life have been tabulated 
in shorter periods. A summary for Australia is given in the following table :— 


DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


4 Fe- | m 1 Fe- 
Ages. Males. | wales, | Total: | i Ages. Males, | ee | Total. 
Total under 1 month .. | 2,258 | 1,696 | 3,954 || Total 20-24 years... | 750 | 692] 1 
5, 1 month and under 3 557 432 989 } »» 26-29 |, a 774 774 1548 
 Smonthsandunder6 | 549 | 426| 975 |) 3} 30-84 }, .. | 854 | 874 | 1,728 
,, 6months and under 12 738 627 | 1,365 » 935-89 ,, *. | 1,184 | 1,016 | 2.150 
: os » 40-44 ,, .. | 1,886] 968 | 2,354 
ag OE .. | 1,651 | 1,059 | 2,710 
Total under 1 year on (i) 4,02 | 3,181" F288 » 50-54 ,, “ 1,876 | 1,257 | 3,133 
rd ’ » 66-69 ,, = 2,375 | 1,552 | 3,927 
is », 80-64 ,, we 2,911 1,924 | 4,835 
1 year and under 2 Ay 711 6577 | 1,288 », 85-69 ,, en 3,378 | 2,265 | 5,643 
2 years *; me 289 237 526 », 0-74 ,, <3 3,065 | 2,206 | 5,271 
a a ie 242 191 433 sn CO=78: Os, <i 2,468 | 2,009 | 4,477 
h boss ars ae 158 140 298 », 80-84 ,, me, 1,757 | 1,675 | 3,482 
” Se és an 991 | 1,125 | 2,116 
, ‘ =Od vs: = 335 39 
Total under 5 years J. | 8/602]. 4,826 ]) 9,628 Wik B5-09 fy os 7 ak 196 
Le | ag? ata a Over .. on ut 20) 30 
|| Age Unspecified as 0 3 33 
Total 5-9 years 385 §22 425 947 
* reaie ‘ Rie 421 294 715 
an = Pe a 589 456 | 1,045 Total All Ages .. | 32,858 | 25,424 | 58,282 


(ii) Rates. The following tables give the death rate per 1,000 living at each age for 
the three years 1920, 1921, and 1922, i.e., the Census year 1921, and the years immediately 
preceding and following. The Northern Territory is included with South Australia, 
and the Federal Capital Territory with New South Wales :— 


BIRTHS—1860 TO 1927. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year for both Australia 
and States, and the vertical height represents 2,000 persons for Australia and 1,000 for the States. 


The scale on the left relates to Australia, and that on the right to the States. 


The names of the States to which the curves refer are written thereon, and the characters of the 
lines used are as follows :—Australia, New South Wales, —————— : 
Victoria, —-— -—-—-— ; Queensland, —— -- -- + South Australia, ——-2—=Se == —; 
Western Australia, — -_—-— + ; Tasmania, = 5 
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MARRIAGES, 1860 TO 1927. 
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DEATHS—-1860 TO 1927, 
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y EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year for both Australia 
and States, and the vertical height represents 1,000 persons for Australia and 500 for the States. 

. The scale on the left relates to Australia, and that on the right to the States. 


b The names of the States to which the curves refer are written thereon, and the lines used are similar 
4 to those for births on page 965. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 
one half per thousand of the population—the basic line being five per thousand of the population, 


STATE BIRTH-RATE GRAPHS. (See page 969.) 

EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 
one birth per thousand of the population—the basic line for each State being twenty per thousand of the 
population, 

STATE DEATH-RATE GRAPHS. (See page 970.) 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 
one death per thousand of the population. The zero for each State is shown by a thickened line, 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH RATES.—AGE-GROUPS, 1920 TO 1922. 


DEATHS. 
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Age-Group. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
MALzEs 
0 to 4 years 21.49 | 22.61 20.73 | 20.01 23.88 20.72 21.64 
Die sain Ones 1.85 2.15 1.96 2.25 2.24 2.04 2.02 
1c tse L435 1.59 loeteye 1.58 1.56 1.42 1.83 1.59 
Tors LoS 5; 2LO 2.07 2.90 2.42 Dzerwe | 2.66 2.30 
Dee 2a 5s 2.74 3.06 3.54 Rowoo 3.96 3e23 3.10 
THts 29" 4 3.36 3.60 4.37 3.64 4.08 5.05 3.70 
20a a 3k 3; 4.13 3.70 4.58 4.00 5.40 4.59 4.16 
iy fest? Bas 5.36 5.32 | 6.95) 5.18 6.42 4.79 5.48 
40 ,, 44 ,, 7.85 6.60 7.86 | 6.20 7.90 5.98 6.89 
AS, 49° 5; 9.61 9.80 10.60 | 8.81 12.09 8.71 9.91 
507, 045 5 12.38 12.24 | 14.23 11.76 17.18 11.51 12.90 
BO ee ass 18.72 18.24 | 20.34 LOO 23.06 13.44 19.04 
60) 55.02) ss 28.35 | 28.48 | 30.36 | 25.63 34.19 23.95 28.71 
AS ese Oe 43.00 | 44.38 | 44.93 | 42.31 49.51 38.53 43.74 
TOMS; 14053 65.81 65.16 64.56 62.01 72.15 53.55 64.88 
"1 Bi acpenloy is 105.54 | 107.84 | 103.32 | 106.23 115.56 | 109.46 | 106.53 
80 ,, 84 5, 159.12 | 163.74 | 159.06 | 161.73 184.49 | 132.47 | 160.73 
Sb. 5. So) Gs 971.79 | 266.12 | 227.79 | 226.87 283.46 | 232.39 | 259.17 
90 and over 363.58 | 387.01 | 314.96 | 387.09 566.67 | 350.00 | 376.08 
FEMALES 
0 to 4 years 16.92 17.91 16.05 16.25 18.80 16.74 17.09 
Kewsen) 9» 1.66 1.95 1.89 ert 1.28 2.09 1.82 
HO. ces os, 1.2) 1.20 1.43 1.34 1.23 1.68 1.27 
1672910"; 1.63 2.00} 1.99 2.72 1.34 2.58 1.90 
BO ssoi0 2h 99 2.43 2.92 2.81 2.85 Bally 3.74 2.75 
D5 2 ais 3.47 3.55 3.61 3.85 3.99 3.87 3.59 
30 5; 82). 33 3.85 4.13 4.11 4.21 4.60 4.41 4.06 
Ci) mere tee of 4.64 4.98 5.80 5.18 4.90 5.98 5.00 
40 ,, 44 » 5.15 5.74 | 6.03 4.98 6.39 5.48 5.61 
Abn, 40 55 Ge iL. 6.91 6.76 6.40 8.12 Vigil 6.87 
BOs. (OS Is 9.35 Oeil eee sek 9.10 10.62 8.61 9.27 
5D eo) >> LT L287 13.60 10.85 12.81 14.23 12.92 
60 ,, 64 », 19.08 19.06 19.71 18.27 17.78 20.13 19.05 
Chien OF 53 31.59 31.69 30.81 32.89 30.49 34.72 31.76 
2) Drersea & nar 60.24 | 61.83 | 50.6] 45.65 | 54.20 49.42 50.43 
haw EWA Baer 88.19 88.52 88.10 83.98 | 96.43 80.32 87.81 
80 , &4 5, 140.29 | 143.71 | 126.40 132.25 | 137.07 | 126.00 138.32 
85 ,, 89 » 225.11 | 231.45 | 210.65 193.54 | 219.51 | 208.79 221.44 
90 and over 320.95 | 321.79 | 288.89 337.50 | 478.26 | 352.94 341.68 
PERSONS. 
0 to 4 years 19.24 20.30 18.45 18.17 21.39 18.75 19.40 
isp ee as 1.76 2.05 1.93 2.26 1.76 2.07 1.92 
TOs e © 9s 1.40 1.40 1.51 1.45 ives 1.73 1.43 
iis pen eae 1.90 2.03 2.45 2.57 1.86 2.62 2.10 
20 ,, 24 » 2.58 2.99 3.17 3.09 3.52 3.49 2.92 
ip ee 3.42 3.57 4.00 3.75 4.03 4.43 3.64 
30 ,, 34 » 3.99 3.92 4.37 4.10 5.03 4.50 4.11 
SBinss Oe ass 5.03 5.14 5.88 5.18 5.72 5,39 5.24 
40 ,, 44 5, 5.99 | 6.16 7.04 5.60 7-93.) BTS 6.22 
US ee 8.21 8.30 8.89 7.62 10.41 8.04 8.44 
‘HO Seyabe 5s 10.97 10.67 12.04 10.46 14.58 10.16 11.20 
55 ,, 59 5, 16.19 15.60 17.57 15.32 19.61 13.80 16.22 
60 , 64 5, 24.11 23.93 | 25.99 22.13 | 27.90 92.13 24.22 
65 ,, 69 » 37.81 37.90 39.23 37.80 | 41.71 36.73 38.17 
Oise eos 58.34 | 58.09 | 58.64 53.85 64.31 51.54 57.82 
Ohi ay hee Oe 97.02 97.07 96.41 94.82 | 106.68 93.60 96.98 
80 ,, 84 » 149.75 | 152.49 144.74 | 145.42 162.58 | 128.81 149.09 
BG ese Sosy 248.05 | 246.87 219.48 | 206.49 252.00 | 219.14 238.91 
90 and over 374.81 | 349.09 304.15 | 355.73 528.30 | 351.64 357.36 
C.6034—31 
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The high death rate for children under five years of age diminishes rapidly until, 
at ages 10 to 14, it stands at 1.43 per 1,000, which is the lowest at any age. ;The rate 
thereafter gradually rises with increasing age until, at the ages 90 andfover, more than 
one-third die every year. 


10. Deaths of Centenarians, 1927.—Particulars concerning the thirty persons 
—fourteen males and sixteen females—who died in 1927 aged 100 yearsand upwards, are 
given in the following table. While the Registrars-General of the various States verify 
the figures as far as possible, absolute reliance cannot be placed on their accuracy, owing 
to the well-known tendency of very old people to overstate their ages. In connexion 
with this question it may be noted that while parish registers in the Unitedf Kingdom 
often date very far back, compulsory registration of births dates practically from 1874 
only, the Act of 1836 having left many loopholes for those unwilling to register the 
births of their children. 


DEATHS OF CENTENARIANS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


| 
Locality | ean Sake 
c § 3 
Age.| where Death State. -| eee Occupation. | Birthplace. ar er Ser ae 
occurred. | ‘ Australia, . 
| 
MALgEs. 
105 | Hobart .. | Tasmania Senility © .. | Miner | Scotland .. | 75 years .. | Married 
104 | Port Fairy Victoria .. 35 .. | Seaman ../| Ireland .. | 80 years .. | Single? 
103 | Narrabri .. | N.S.W. .. | Uraemia .. | Carrier .. | NSW. .. Native .. | Married 
103 | Liverpool .. My .. | Influenzal Postmaster od we 5 -. | Single§ 
Cold / ) be 
108 | Perth Sola draco tee poe ape of | Pensioner | England .. | 60 years .. | Married 
iver | 
102 | Geelong .. | Victoria .. | Senility | Not stated | a | 75 years | = 
101 | Mosman .. | N.S.W. .. | Senile Heart | Clergyman | Ireland | 99 years .. | es 
100 | Sydney .. f .. | Senility ..| Farmer .. | ,, ar 77 years .. ® 
100 | Yass a is .. | Arterio- Miner .. | Norway .. | 65 years .. Single 
Sclerosis | | 
100 | Drouin’ .. | Victoria .. | Senility .. | Farmer .. | Italy -. | 42 years .. | Married 
100 | Forrest .. 5 -. | Bronchitis .. | Teacher .. | England .. | 75 years .. os 
100 | Brisbane .. | Queensland | Senility -. | Vagrant .. | China .. | 55 years... Single 
100 | Adelaide .. | Sth. Aust. - -. | Retired .. | Ireland .. | Not stated | Not stated 
100 | Deloraine .. | Tasmania Bronchitis .. | Farmer ese -- | 98 years .. | Married 
FEMALES. 
107 | Cheltenham | Victoria .. | Senility eed | Me -. |-Ireland .. | 80 years.. | Not stated 
102 | St. Peters N.8.W, a BCE es -- | Scotland .. | 51 years... | Married 
102 | Muswellbrook| —,, -. | Myocarditis | .. +» | Ireland .. | 90 years... | a 
102 | Bathurst .. 5 .. | Senile Heart oe a5 7 -- | 72 years .. | Single 
102 | Woodend .. | Victoria .. | Bronchitis .. ae ate Ss -- | 70 years... | Married 
102 | Yankalilla.. | Sth. Aust, Cetgrene of | .. ] England .. | 77 years... | 
Foot | i | ie 
102 | Adelaide .. ~) Senility | a4 -- | 74 years .. ‘3 
101 | Sutherland N.S.W. .. | Chronic 2] * -. | 83 years .. | 
Bronchitis 
101 | Armadale .. | Victoria .. Senility aed id sy -. | Not stated 
101 | Malvern 3 nie se eae, 8 rl = +. | 74 years .. x 
ry East + 
101 runswick - ag ss Ble ee S50! ss -. | 52 years 
100 | Maitland N.S.W. .. x anh Me a On wie PAT ORGS. 4 
4 etvest > 17 years .. Sy: 
iama : a b ., Gon tes -. | Ireland .. | 46 years .. ; 
100 Bunyip .. | Victoria .. Es ia bee 5a “ wre ICBO aa ae “ 
100 | Adelaide .. | Sth. Aust. aa onl ave -. | England .. | 91 years .. Single 
100 | Boulder .. | W. Aust... TRL “ te -- | Ireland .. | 30 years... | Married 
interitis | F 


Norn.—The particulars shown in this table are those given in the death certifi 
attempt has been made by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics to verity egane fe 


__ 1. Length of Residence in Australia of Persons who died in 1927.—The length of 


residence in Australia of all persons whose deaths were registered in the year 1927 is 
shown in the following table :— 
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LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN 1927. 


| Male 
Length of Residence. ‘Deaths. 


Female 
Deaths. 


Total 
Deaths. 


| 


Length of Residence. 


Born in Australia 


>» 


10 to 14 years 
15 to 19 
20 to 24 


”» ” 


3 
631 | 
292 | 


o 
= 


412 


39,101 
173 


| 


150 


| Resident 25 to 29 years 
30 to 34 Se 


Length 


” 

35 to 39 
40 to 44 
ny 45 to 49 
50 to 54 
ra 55 to 59 
60 to 64 ,, 
65 yrs. and 
of residenc 
not stated .. Ae 


Total 


over 


973 
Male |Female| Total 
Deaths.|Deaths.| Deathsa 

= | i ——$$< . 
306 125 431 
537 196 | 733 
622 352 974 
1,572 895 2,467 
$03 562 | 1,465 
978 | 603 | 1,581 
438 | 295 733 
736 | 685 | 1,421 
1,604 | 2,001 | 3,605 
1,766 549 | 2,315 
32,858 | 25,424 | 58,282 


12. Birthplaces of Persons who Died in 1927.—The f 


ollowing table gives the 


birthplaces of persons whose deaths were registered in 1927. More detailed information 
will be found in “ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 45. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN 1927.—AUSTRALIA. 


Birthplace. | be E : Birthplace. 2 g . 
a a a & & 
AUSTRALASIA— ASTA— 
New South Wales | 8,138] 6,802) 14,940 British India and 
Victoria a5 6,819) 5,659) 12,478 Ceylon 87 35) 122 
Queensland 2,313} 1,824) 4,137 China) .. 261 4 265 
South Australia | 2,216} 1,848 4,064 Japan .. A. 18 2 20 
Western Australia | 625 533} 1,158]| Other Asiatic 
Tasmania ale 182 1,102) 2,284 Countries — 55 12 67 
Northern Territory 11) 8 19 
Federal Capital | 
Territory 8) 13 21|| AFRICA— 
New Zealand 236, 163) 399 Union of Sth.Africa 25 19 44 
Other African 
| Countries 18 13 31 
EUROPE— | 
England and Wales| 5,419 3,786) 9,205|| AMERICA— 
Scotland - 1,423) 1,034) 2,457 Canada we 48 19 67 
Treland A 1,822; 1,795 3,617 United States of 
Other Brit. Posses- America : 75 38 113 
sions in Europe 38 30 68 Other American 
Austria bz, 18 7 25 Countries 38 13 51 
Denmark 116 28 144 ‘ 
Finland yo) eae 26 
France.. 50 23 Te 
Germany 440/ 254) 694|| POLYNESIA— 
Greece 44, 7 51 Other Polynesian 
Italy .. 151 38| 189). Islands , 47 12 59 
Netherlands 18 1 19 
Norway 75 7 82 
Poland 31 15 46 
Russia an 28 17 45 
Sweden ri 111 iy 128 
Switzerland we 33 4 37 
Other European AtSea .. 74 66); 140 
Countries ae 72 6 78|| Unspecified 649, 170) 819 
' Total Deaths.. | 32,858] 25,424 58,282 
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13. Occupations of Males who Died in 1927.—(i) Australia, 1927. Information as to 
the main groups of the occupations of the 32,858 males who died in Australia in 1927 
is contained in the following table :— 4 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED IN 1927.—AUSTRALIA. 


No. of No. of 
Occupations. Deaths. Occupations. | Deaths 
| 
| | 
/ 
| 
Cuass I.—PROFESSIONAL. | Crass V.—INDUSTRIAL, 
Government, Defence, Law 571 || Art and Mechanic productions 1,086 
Others ate on 840 || Textiles and fibrous materials .. 482 
Food and drinks os — i 342 
Total Class I. 1,411 || Animal and vegetable substances | 110 
Metals and minerals Se | 639 
Fuel, light and energy .. -- | 135 
| Building and construction ce 1 See 
Others e - .. | 5,927 
Cuass II.—Domes tI. = 
Total Class V. : 10,275 
Board and lodging 484 
Others 376 
Total Class II. .. 860 
Ciass VI.—AGRICULTURAL, Pas- 
TORAL, MINING, ETC. 
Cxiass III.—CommErcrat. Agricultural .. ae = 3,480 
Pastoral Ec ae 1,058 
Property and finance .. ay 333 || Mining and quarrying .. 1,328 
Art, mechanic and textile products 253 || Others es a5 234 
Food and drinks ae a 589 
Animal and vegetable substances 94 Total Class VI. 6,100 
Fuel, light and metals .. 72 —_——— 
Merchants and dealers 685 
Others 1,367 
Total Class ITI. 3,393 
Cuass VII.—INDEFINITR. 
Independent means 657 
Occupation unspecified 1,157 
Crass IV.—TRANSPORT AND — 
COMMUNICATION. Total Class VII. 1,814 
Railway traffic “s 739 
Road and tramway traffic 756 
Sea and River traffic 645 
Others 212 || Crass VIIIL—Drrrenpents 6,653. 
Total Class IV. .. 2,352 Total Male Deaths 


32,858 


(ii) Australia, 1923 to 1927. The male deaths in Australia 


main classes of occupations, 


for the five years 1923 to 1927, are shown in the table hereunder: — 


grouped according to the 
and the percentage of each class on the total male deaths 


4 
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OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED IN AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


ee es —— ss Oe 


Occupation. , 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Class 
I: Professional .. { Total 1,339 1,327 1,378 1,432 1,411 
\ Percent. | 4.23 4.27 4.43 4.42 4.29 
II. Domestic .. { Total 803 802 840 799 860 
; _ \ Per cent. 2.54 2.58 2.70 2.47 2.62 
III, Commercial ~» | Total 2,914 3,063 3,067 3,251 3,393: 


| Per cent. 9.22 9.85 9.85 10.04 10.32 


IV. Transport and com- | Total | 1,931 | 2,041 | 2,102 | 2,844 | 2,352 
munication | Per cent. 6.11 6.56 6.75 7.24 7.16 

V. Industrial ee ef total 9,509 9,510 9,555 9,922 | 10,275 

\ Per cent. | 30.07 | 30.57 | 30.69 30.64 | 32.27 

VI. Agricultural, Pas- | Total ° 5,902 5,959 6,101 6,105 6,100 
toral, Mining, etc. | Per cent. | 18.66 19.16 19.60 18.85 18.57 

VII. Indefinite so fp) Lotal 1,866 1,431 1,539 1,760 |. 1,814 
| Per cent. 5.90 4.60 4.94 5.43 5.52 

VIII. Dependents wom) Lotel 7,358 6,970 6,552 6,774 6,653 


| Per cent. | 23.27 22.41 21.04'| 20.91 | 20.25 


Total Ae ae 31,622.| 31,103 | 31,134 | 32,387 32,858 


2 


14. Causes of Death.—(i) General. The classification adopted by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics is that of the International Institute of Statistics, as 
amended by the Committees of Revision which met in 1909 and 1920. The detailed 
classification groups causes of death under 205 headings in the following categories :— 


i. Epidemic, Endemic, and Infectious yiii, Puerperal Condition. 
Diseases. ix. Diseases of the Skin and Cellular 
ii. General Diseases not included in (i). Tissue 
iii. Diseases of the Nervous System and x. Diseases of the Organs of Locomo- 
Organs of Sense. tion. 
iv. Diseases of the Circulatory System. xi. Malformations. 
v. Diseases of the Respiratory System. xii. Early Infancy. 
vi. Diseases of the Digestive System. xiii. Old Age. 
vii. Diseases of the Genito-urinary System xiv. External Causes. 
and Adnexa. xy. Ill-defined Diseases. 


(ii) Mortality Statistics for 1907 and Subsequent Years. The statistics relating to 
causes of death in Australia from the year 1907 onward have been tabulated in the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in accordance with the above-mentioned 
classification, and the system is being employed also in the various State statistical offices. 


(iii) Classification of Causes of Death, 1923 to 1927, according to Abridged Inter- 
national Classification. An abridged classification, which enumerates thirty-eight diseases 
and groups of diseases according to the revised classification, is in use in many European 

- countries and American States, and a table has been prepared showing the causes of death 
according to the abridged classification, so that the results may be compared with those of 


countries which use the abridged index. 


927 will be found in full in Bulletins 
In the following tables showing deaths 
927, the abridged classification has been 


The compilations for the years 1923 to 1 
Nos. 41 to 45 of ‘ Australian Demography.” 
of males, females, and persons for the year 1 


_ employed. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.—MALES, 1927. 


2 Fed 2 
Cause: N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| 8. Aus. |W. Aus, Tas. eg Cap Beta) 
1 Typhoid Fever aT 20 15 8 9 | 44 we [= ~ 
2 Typhus Fever = : as 1 1 : et a2 
3 Malaria 6 I 13 se 2 } = 2 F 23 
4 Small-pox Sc #8 es ane Fe aera ere to x 
5 Measles 8 30 16 a! oes ee a, | fi 
6 Scarlet Fever 48 8 1 1 2 | se a 02 
7 Whooping Cough 96 21 ras 15 di ee cas, 168 
8 Diphtheria 99 a" 50 9 3 ae! / 218 
9a Influenza—Pneumonie 17 19 21 3 9 | Boh) sic fitiens 133 
9b Influenza—other 49 15 22 1 ) iT a bb as 97 
10 Asiatic Cholera is = ae Ga el ee ey ee e 
Il Cholera Nostras as ot ; +: a2 nail fe -= 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases| 62 49 23 22 8 Me Pome Be 166 
13 Tuberculosis of the ‘. <aiia lel = 
Respiratory System _ 648 | 504) 243] 167] 174 By ae 8 ee 1,794 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- | 
inges 35 42 3 10 | 30 8 | 101 
Other forms. of Tuber- 
- culosis 5 44 59 8 13 34 ai 2 134 
ancer and other Malig- 
wee nant Tumours 1,169 811 392 262 200 108 2 2,945 
17 Meningitis 70 3D 29 13 | 9 | 6 ‘ 162 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, Z. 
and Softening of Brain | 617 | 456; 219 | 145 $7; 49] .. 1,574. 
19 Diseases of the Heart 2,162 |1,214 |! 639 300 219 167 5 4,710 
20 Acute Bronchitis 80 43 20 20 4 ph ee 176 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 164 141 65 39 30]; 10 : 449 
22 Pneumonia .. 77 ADF | ESL 132 Se'T” 63 T. = 1,707 
23 Other Diseases of the 2 : 
Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosis excptd.) | 569 | 573 | 247| 123| 108} 42} 1 1,664 
24 Diseases of the Stomach : 
(Cancer excepted) 156 100 56 19 23 13 367 
25a Diarrhoea and Enteritis ) 
(children under ‘ 2 
years of age) 278 | 205 | 150 39 63 | 27 755 
25b Diarrhea and Enteritis ; 
(2 years and over) . 124. 59 53 12 17 G hick 272 
26 Appendicitis & Typhilitis 128 % 44 28 25 % Lies 306 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 
struction .. : 91 75 46 25 22 hg isan 275 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver | 83 77 44 25 15 tal eb 246 
29 Acute and Chronic 
Nephritis . 672 | 485 | 266] 160 96 b2 i 1 1,733 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of 
Female Genital Organs 
31 Puerperal Septicamia 
(Puerperal Fever) 9 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement .. . E P : 
33 Congenital Debility ab 
Malformation : 827 | 616} 325). 184! 110 85}, 1 2,150 
34 Senility 587 | 489 | 349] 210] 139] 75] 13 1,862 
35a Homicide .. 27 16 5 a 6 Re eee 64 
356 Other Accidental Deaths 1,125 | 662} 395) 261] 9223 66 | 18 2,758 
36 Suicide cs 209 | 150]| 108 51 63 Lihiy tr 598 
37 Other Diseases 1,779 |1,334 | 697 | 385] 287] 165] 7 4,657 
38 Unspecified or IIl- defined 
Diseases at 56 122 42 80 57 8! 56 370 
Total—Males -+ | 12,967] 8,982 | 4,846 | 2,773 | 2,115 |1,074 | 69 | 32 32,858 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.—FEMALES, 1927. 
Cause. LW. i , Nor- Fed. - 
N.S.W| Vio. | Q'land.|8. Aus. |W. Aus.) Tas. | pep, | Cap fa 
1 Typhoid Fever 292 F 5 aera 
2. Typhus Fever - as e : La SET ae 
3 Malaria . ea ae a Pe len Es 
4 Small-pox - oy = : * 
5 Measles 12 21 19 * + | eel ; 
6 Scarlet Fever 65 21 8 4 i wil 4 7 
7 Whooping Cough rh eae» ee a ie Ces ea 2| 209 
8 Diphtheria nse Ne Ma) 42 35 6 3 5 oe 170 
Qa Influenza—Pneumonic | 58 19 20 1 4 3 105 
9b Influenza—other 48 16 18 2 5 3 | 92, 
10 Asiatic Cholera ee eee : et 
11 Cholera Nostras A shi iF ‘ao mic a i 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases 70 | 50 11 18 6 155 
13 Tuberculosis of the 
Respiratory System 405 | 440| 115) 151 57 68 1,236 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- | 
inges aa ae 19 42 2 6 4 Br |) ven 78 
15 Other forms of Tuber- | 
culosis ms 2. 33 30 4 15 7 9 98 
16 Cancer and other Malig- 
nant Tumours . {1,089 | 918 | 340} 268; 138 108 + 2 9.818 
17 Meningitis -- me 52 ot 15 ii 7 3 At lll 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, 
and Softening of Brain 650) 557 | 159} 165 87 65 .. | 1,683 
19 Diseases of the Heart 1,623 |1,071 | 410} 282 159 135 1 2 | 3,683 
- 90 Acute Bronchitis 89 30 21 14 10 See: 1 168 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 136 | 118 27 34 8 LSM Pes 341 
22 Pneumonia ..- i 452 | 293) 141 95 43 47) 1 1,072 
23 Other Diseases of the 
Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosis excptd.) 445 | 362, 120 92 62 QP 1,103 
24 Diseases of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) 65 51 22 19 5 5 167 
25a Diarrhoea and Enteritis 
(children under 2 
years of age) _, | 282) 146| 116 29 40 10 3 575 
25b Diarrhea and Enteritis 
(2 years and over) -- 95 61 48 il 18 8 AL 
26 Appendicitis & Typhlitis | 73 56 29 10 6 3 177 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- | 
struction .. ede 76 33 25 13 11 1 242 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver 33 29 6 3 3 1 ae 75 
99 Acute and Chronic : 
Nephritis .. ae 468 | 469) 231 107 56 33 1 1,365 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of 
Female Genital Organs, 64 47 31 14 15 7 1 179 
31 Puerperal Septicaemia 
(Puerperal Fever) 139 78 25 17 18 10 1 288 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement 213 | 118 86 38 32 VW .- | = 504 
33 Congenital Debility and 
Malformation _ | 657 | 436 | 240] 142) . 93 64 1) UL je L634 
34 Senility 455 | 649 | 230) 234 95 OT=h ea/) A SATS 
35a Homicide -- a 13 14 6 8 2 3 +s 46 
35 Other Accidental Deaths | 304 182 | 101} 109| 42). 20] 1) 3 762 
36 Suicide bi 53 37 22 9 15 Oat nice ses 142 
37 Other Diseases “* | 1,400 |1,170 | 475 | 345 | 188 163°F De. 7 -'30782 
38 Unspecified or Tl-defined 
Diseases sie 23 74 20 50 21 12 200 
Total—Females 9,782 | 7,791 | 3,232 | 2,355 | 1,278 | 959 7 | 20 | 25,424 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.—PERSONS, 1927. 


1 ’ Fed. - 
Cause. N.8.W.| Vic. | Q'land|8. Aus.|W. Aus.| Tas. | A Cap. pe 
1 Typhoid Fever 69/ 30| 30|/ 13] 10 9 | se fee) 16L 
2 Typhus Fever Ac sis as 1 1 <2 4 ok 2 
3 Malaria 5 1 iS) Ss 2 es Pee 29 
4 Small-pox hts A He ae : = es - 3 
5 Measles 20 51 35 i ae S| ere | 113 
6 Scarlet Fever 113 29 9 2 2 2 Nisei 2 ht ROD 
7 Whooping Cough — 211 52 54 34 5S ee aN | 2|° 377 
8 Diphtheria 178 93 85 15 6 10 1))..46 4haoas 
9a Influenza—Pneumonic 135 38 41 4 13 | 7 | ee 238 
96 Influenza—other 97 31 40 3 12 | 6 189 
10 Asiatic Cholera Se a are i a eer . 
11 Cholera Nostras : E weg Rts oe eee ae ees ¥ 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases | 132 99 34 40 14 | 2 | 321 
13 Tuberculosis of © the 
Respiratory System 1,053 | 944 | 358] 318 231 120 | 6 3,030 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- 
inges 54 84 5 16 if / 13 179 
35 Other forms. of Tuber- | 
culosis 3 77 89 12 28 12 ib [be 232 
16 Cancer and other Malig- we 
nant Tumours 2,208 | 1,729 | ‘732 530 338 216 2 3 5,758 
17 Meningitis 122 62 44 20 16 9 | «« | 9 273 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, | | 
and Softening of Brain | 1,267 | 1,013 | 378 310 174 | .114 | | 1 | 3,257 
19 Diseases of the Heart 3,785 | 2,285 | 1,049 582 378 302 | 6 | 6 | 8,393 
20 Acute Bronchitis 169 73 41 34 14 12 | 1)| 344. 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 300 | 259 92 73 38 28 | | | _ 790 
22 Pneumonia .. 1,228 720 354 227 133 110 | 3 | 4] 2,779 
23 Other Diseases of the | 
Respiratory System 
(Tuborculosis excptd.) |1,014 | 935 | 367 215} 170 63 | 2) 1)| 2,767 
24 Diseases of the Stomach / 
(Cancer excepted) . 221 | 151 78 38 28 18 | -- | 534 
25a Diarrhea and Enteritis 
(children under 2 
years of age) 510 | 351] 265 68 93 37 6 | 1,330 
256 Diarrhoea and Enteritis 
(2 years and over) . 219 | 120| 101 23 35 iB) ie Ue 513 
26 Appendicitis & Typhlitis 201 | .129 73 38 31 10 | 1| 483 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 
struction .. ‘ 174} 1651 79 50 35 24 | 2 2 517 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver 116 106 50 28 18 3 321 
29 Acute and Chronic | 
Nephritis .. 1,140 | 954] 497] 267] 152 85} 1 2 | 3,098 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours . 
and other Diseases of 
Female Genital Organs 64 47 31 14 15 ei 1 179 
31 Puerperal Septicemia 
(Puerperal Fever) . 139 78 25 17 18 10 1}. 288 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement .. 213 | 118 86 38 32 17 504 
33 Congenital Debility and 
Malformation 1,484 | 1,052 | 565 | 326] 203 149 | 2 3 | 3,784 
34 Senility 1,042 | 1,188 | 579 | 444) 284] 172 13 1 | 3,623 
35a Homicide .. 40 30 vay 15 8 3 NARS ] 110 
356 Other Accidental Deaths 1,429 | 844] 496 | 870} 265 86 | 19 | 11 | 3,520 
36 Suicide ; 262 | 187 |. 130 60 78 23 cee 740 
37 Other Diseases 3,179 | 2,504 |1,172 | 730] 475 | 318| 8 | 3! 8389 
38 | Unspecified or Ill ‘defined 
Diseases .. 79 | 196 62 | 130 78 207 3 al are 570 


Total—Persons - .. |22,749|16,773! 8,078 | 5,128 | 3,393 2,033 


76 | 52 |58,282 
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The next table shows the total deaths in Australia during the last five years im 
aoeordance with the abridged classification alluded to previously. 


CAUSES OF DEATH.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


PERSONS. 
Cause. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. | 1927. 
1 Typhoid Fever St os ace ts 242 Ps 
: “i dieen Fever ae =e ee a 1 oe os ee he 
aria 2 ts S aa ae 21 | 2 

4 Small-pox a ore he i = we ‘ ee aa = ae : a 

5 Measles 2, oe Ee) ie at 222 119 130; 108 113 

6 Scarlet Fever .. +c = oF 38 45 55 55 81 159 

7 Whooping Cough ae che ae te 119 420 463 340 377 

8 Diphtheria Ne a A ae a 395 437 273 322 388 

9a Influenza—Pneumonic .. ma or m5 769 341 190 470 238 

9b Influenza—other “is Ae ae ah 441 241 161 285 188 
10 Asiatic Cholera 4 td o% ae ee 5 ae aS ‘ 
11 Cholera Nostras i oie ae ao 3 2 we 2 ee 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases x es af 341 340 419 526 321 
13 Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System .. as 3,102 3,066 2,994| 3,142 3,030 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninger.. e = 159 167 156| 166 179 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis So ate Be 283 316 274 237 232 
16 Cancer and other Malignant Tumours =< se 5,073 5,424 5,477) 5,700 5,758 
17 Meningitis == oe Ae Se go 438 415 237 276 273} 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, and Softening of the 

Brain os a. = ie an 2,989 2,305 8,038] 3,149 3,257 4 

19 Diseases of the Heart .. = “ys AS 5,898 6,294 7,486] 7,692-) 8,393] 
20 Acute Bronchitis Ef us ¥: a 351 300 260| 248 "3444 
21 Chronic Bronchitis ae He =e ae 892 808 741 766 790 


22 Pneumonia on sis o. € 2s 
23 Other Diseases of the Respiratory System (Tuber- 1 
culosis excepted) : .. | 2,901 | 2,742 2,522] 2,584 | 2,767 


24 Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted) ee 444 437 475 529 534 
25a Diarrhea and Enteritis (children under two years | 
only) me e oo vs bef 258880) L810 1,386| 1,614 | 1,330 
25b Diarrhea and Enteritis (2 years and over) ie 624 486 442 549 5133 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis oe wis as 436 408 438 476 483 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction .. ai a4 508 551 564 575 517 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver .. a0 OF ar 273 300 312 312 321 


29 Acute and Chronic Nephritis oe Ar ge 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and other Diseases of the 


Female Genital Organs ne 2. f 174 199 165 166 179 
31 Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal Fever, Peritonitis) 233 265 236 218 288 
32 Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and Con- 
finement oe A a4 ae a 458 473 580 488 | 504 
33 Congenital Debility and Malformation oes Hs 4,025 3,859 3,688] 3,717 3,784 
34 Senility ~~ ric ea is ie 4,685 4,156 3,563) $3,562 3,625 
35 Violent Deaths— 
(a) Homicide ine Fo wd a 92 108 83 103 110 
(b) Other Accidental Deaths -- ae an 2,582 2,833 3,134] . 3,393 3,520 
86 Suicide A “a a = 5a 599 653 700 711 740 
87 Other Diseases. . a as a AB 8,203 8,400 7,924| 8,138 8,389 
38 Unspecified or Tll-defined Diseases Se oe 691 735 648 690 570 
Total .. os ae oe .. | 56,236 | 54,980 54,568] 56,952 ° 58,282 


Nortr.—In consequence of changes made in the classification of the causes of death the figures 
given in the table above are not on identical lines throughout the period covered. 


15. Deaths from Specific Causes.—The above table furnishes particulars for the last 
five years only, and comparisons will, therefore, generally be restricted to that period. 


(i) Typhoid Fever. The number of deaths from typhoid fever declined from 242 
in 1923 to 161 in 1927, the rate for the latter year being 3 per 100,000 living, and rauch 
lower than the average for the last five years. Of the 161 who died, 103 were males and 


58 females. 

(ii) Typhus. Deaths from typhus have been rare in Australia. During 1927, 
2 deaths were recorded from this cause, 1 of which occurred in South Australia and I in 
Western Australia. In 1926 there were 2 deaths, one of which occurred in Victoria and 
1 [in South Australia. In 1925 there were 2 deaths in Queensland and 1 in South 
Australia. In 1923 1 death occurred in South Australia. These represent the only 


deaths recorded from typhus in Australia. 
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(iii) Malaria.—Deaths from malarial diseases are mainly confined to the tropical 
districts of Northern Queensland and Western Australia, and to the Northern Territory ; 
18 out of the 29 deaths registered in 1927 occurred in Queensland, 5 in New South Wales, 
3 in the Northern Territory, 2 in Western Australia, and | in Victoria. 


(iv) Smail-pex. The number of deaths from small-pox in Australia is very small, 
and during the five years under review only one death occurred from this cause. 


(v) Measles. Of the deaths from measles the greatest number took place in 1923, 
when 222 were registered, while the minimum was in 1926 with a total of 108 deaths. 
During 1927 there were 113 deaths, of which 57 were males and 56 females ; of these, 20 
were registered in Néw South Wales, 51 in Victoria, 35 in Queensland, and 7 in South 
Australia. 


(vi) Scarlet Fever. The number of deaths increased during 1927, when there were 
159 deaths, of which 62 were males and 97 females. Of these deaths 113 occurred in 
New South Wales. 


(vii) Whooping Cough. In 1927 there were 377 deaths, of which 168 were males and 
209 females. The deaths in each State were as follow :—New South Wales 211, Victoria 
52, Queensland 54, South Australia 34, Western Australia 24, and 2 in the Federa. 
Capital Territory. The death rate in 1927 was 6 per 100,000 persons. 


(viii) Diphtheria. The number of deaths due to diphtheria was 388 in 1927. Of 
these deaths (representing a death rate of 6 per 100,000 persons) 218 were males and 
170 females. The numbers in each State were as follow:—-New South Wales 178, 
Victoria 93, Queensland 85, South Australia 15, Western Australia 6, Tasmania 10, 
and 1 in the Northern Territory. 


(ix) Influenza. The deaths from influenza during 1927 were less than in 1923, 
when they were more numerous than in any year since the extraordinary epidemic of 
1919. In 1927, there were 427 deaths from this disease, of which 238 were ascribed 
to pneumonie influenza and 189 to ordinary influenza. 


(x) Asiatic Cholera. No deaths from Asiatic cholera have been recorded in Australia, 


(xi) Cholera Nostras. For the five years under review only 7 deaths have been 
due to this cause. 


(xii) Other Epidemic Diseases. The deaths registered under this heading numbered 
321 in 1927, including 90 from erysipelas, dysentery 87, lethargic encephalitis 63, 
meningococcal meningitis 30, acute poliomyelitis 26, mumps 7, spirochetal haemorrhagic 
jaundice 5, leprosy 4, and other epidemic diseases 9. During the period 1923-27 there 
was only 1 death from plague, which occurred in New South Wales in 1923. 


(xiii) Z’wberculosis of the Respiratory System. Of the various forms of tubereulesis 
prevalent in Australia, phthisis, or tuberculosis of the lungs, has attracted the most 
attention. The intimate relation, however, between. tuberculosis of the lungs and of 
other parts of the respiratory system renders it desirable that all forms of tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system should be brought under one head for investigations concerning 
the age incidence and duration of this disease. 


During 1927 there were 3,030 deaths from tuberculosis of the respiratory system 
which compares favourably with the average of 3,076 for the preceding four years. The 
3,030 deaths in 1927 represented a rate of 49 per 100,000 persons. Of these deaths 
1,794 were males and 1,236 females. i 


(xiv) Tuberculosis of the Meninges. The number of deaths ascribed to this cause 


in 1927 was 179, which is slightly higher than the average number for the preceding four 
years. 


(xv) Other Forms of Tuberculosis. The deaths in 1927 include the following :— 
Tuberculosis of the intestines and peritoneum, 42; tuberculosis of the spinal cdkanne ae ? 
tuberculosis of the joints, 13; tuberculosis of other organs, 48; acute diacoronmtell 
tuberculosis, 45 ; and chronic disseminated tuberculosis, 37, ° 


(xva) All Forms of Tuberculosis——(a) General. ‘The tctal numbe i 
1927 was 3,441, viz., 2,029 males and 1,412 females. a si iia aa 


tt 
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(b) Ages at Death, The following table shows the ages of these 3,441 persons :-— 
TUBERCULAR DISEASES.—DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Ages. Male. |Female.) Total. | Ages, Male.|Female.| Total. 
Under 5 years suite tO 78 | 154 || 55 years and under 60| 173 52 | 226 
5 years and under 10| 29 i 42 60 “2 See Oor lol 45 176 
10 6 ae outed S: ey S25 165 ms aso BAO) PAYS} 44.| 142 
15 99 3) 201060 126 | 186 || 70 kK Bie 75) 389 20 59 
20 29 yn oD L226) |) 202 328 || 75 be. Se SO el O 6 25 
25 = ee OMe culeme LO 388 80 nd OVety was 10 5 15 
30 PA ae 8) PAIS 186 | 391 | 
35s » 40/218 | 154]. 372 || Unspecified ae Sail vee 5 
40 i a4 | 22 113 | 334 ps PS) ae 
45 ~ So DO | 224 70 | 294 : 
50 a 5 ty ers by, aso Pate! Total .. 12,029] 1,412 | 3,441 


(c) Occupations at Death, Males. A tabulation of occupations of the males who died 
trom tubercular diseases in 1927 is given hereunder :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES— 
AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


No, of No. of 
Occupations. Male Occupations. Male 
Deaths. Deaths. 
PROFESSIONAL CLASS— INDUSTRIAL CLass— 
Government, Defence, Law .. 44 Art and Mechanic Productions 103 
Others a ae As 62 Textiles and Fibrous Materials 32 
Food and Drinks . 28 
DomEstic CLass— Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
Board and pede —- 41 stances .. 13 
Others a a 28 Metals and Minerals . kas 48 
| Fuel, Light and Energy be 23 
CommeErciaL CLrass— Building and Construction .. 104. 
Property and Finance 19 Others... ot a0 397 
Art, Mechanic and Textile Pro- 
ducts ae 15 || AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, 
Food and Drinks 42 Minine, ETC., CLass— 
sear) tra Vegetable Sub- Agricultural Fe Se 135 
stan 5 Pastoral .. ee 36 
Fuel, Light ‘and Metal $7 1 Mining and Quarrying is 171 
Merchants and Dealers ov 42 Others .. as 19 
Others ae =f Be 169 
InperrnpENt Mans site 20 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 
CLass— DxEPENDENTS ns ae 150 
Railway Traffic : ae 57 
Road and Tramway Traffic Py 65 || OcoupaTIoN Nor SraTEp in 86 
Sea and River Mars a 53 peo ee 
Others ta ae 21 Toran Mary Drarus .. 2,029 


(d) Length of Residence in Australia, The length of residence in Australia of persons 
who died from tubercular diseases in 1927 is given in the next table. 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM 
TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 1927. 


| 
Lensth of Residence in | vaje.| Fem. | Total.|| Pensthof Residence in | yfaje, | Fem. | Total. 
Born in Australia .. |1,488 |1,217 |2,705 || Resident 10 years d&under 15) 52 26 78 
Resident underl year... e10 fe Aaa 2 aT, ‘e, 20), 68\) eOqnres 
1 year ee 15 5 20 bs Ones, over .- 231 64 | 295 
"2 years mel Ss 6| 24 || Length of residence notstated] 94j| 18 | 112 
ae One a el ey BP Mt ee 
mee & 7 eae 
a= 6), andunderl@) $7 | 28 | 65 Total Deaths .. | 2,029 | 1,412 18,441 
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{e) Death Rates. The preceding table and the table on page 973 show that, among 
persons who have lived less than five years in Australia, 755 deaths occurred, and of these 
94, or 12.5 per cent., were due to tubercular diseases. 


In order to show the prevalence of tuberculosis in the several States, the death rates 
from tubercular diseases are given in the following table, together with the proportion 
which deaths from tuberculosis bear to 10,000 deaths from all causes :— 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS).—DEATH RATES (2) AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
DEATHS, 1927. 


Death Rates (a) from | Proportion per 10,000 Deaths 
Tuberculosis. / from all Causes. 
State. | 

Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. / Total. 

x | i | | | 
New South Wales .. 60 39 50 561 467 521 
Victoria ee 70 59 65 674 657 666 
Queensland 54 29 42 524 374 | 464 
South Australia 64 62 | 63 685 730 706 
Western Australia .. 88 38 | 65 861 | 532 | 737 
Tasmania .. = 61 7 587 855 | 713 
Northern Territory 263 - | 189 | 1,160 oe” el O53 

Federal Capital ‘Territory ac | iy Gas | acptas 

| 
Australia 64 47 | 56 618 | 555} 591 


(a) Number of deaths from tuberculosis per 100,000 of mean population. 


{f} Death Rates, Various Countries. The following comparative table for various 
eountries shows that Australia occupies a very favourable position as regards the death 


tate from this disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Year. 


Queensland ‘ 
Union of South 
Africa (Whites) | 1926 


1927 


Mew Zealand .. | 1927 
Wew South Wales | 1927 
Australia Sass ila REP d 


‘Ontario (Canada) | 1927 
South Australia... | 1927 


Victoria «09 (L927 
Western Australia | 1927 
Ceylon cs Wh ORT 
‘famania on ok Oe 
‘Denmark .. | 1926 
@anada (including 
Quebec) nah, LOD 
New York State 1927 
Kgypt .. vty) aL Od 
United States (Reg- 
istration Area) 1926 
Belgium .. | 1926 
Netherlands .. | 1926 


Kngland and Wales, 1927 
Great Britain and 
__ Northern Treland) 1926 


Respir- All ‘i Respir- 
on i acntd Country. Year. | oan nee 
40 42 Germany 1926 | 84 98 
Rumania 1926 (a) 99 
43 48 Prussia 1926 86 100 
39 49 Scotland 1927 | Wd 100 
44 50 Greece | foe 101 iy 
49 56 Quebec (Canada) | 1927 | 100 121 
48 57 Sweden sf 1926 (a) 132 
56 63 Switzerland .. | 1927 106 140 
55 65 Northern Ireland | 1927 103 141 
60 65 Irish Free State | 1927 115 146 
64. 69 Spain .- | 1926 120 149 
57 69 Italy .. 1925 112 150 
62 81 Uruguay 1925 | 132 156 
France 1926 140 164 
68 82 Norway 1926 127 164 
74 82 Austria 1925 (a) 171 
66 85 Japan “| LOLT 139 195 
Czecho-Slovakia | 1927 174 195 
76 87 Finland 1926 197 230 
68 95 | Hungary 1926 | 211 242 
72 96 Chile .. 1926 237 254 
79 97 Bulgaria 1927 | 247 314 
77 98 


(a) Not available, 


Wee hs a 
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(xvi) Cancer and other Malignant T'umours.—(a) General, The number of deaths 
from cancer has increased continuously to 5,758 in 1927. Of the deaths registered 
2,945 were of males, viz., 1,169 in New South Wales, 811 in Victoria, 392 in Queensland, 
262 in South Australia, 200 in Western Australia, 108 in Tasmania, 2 in the Northern 
Territory, and 1 in the Federal Capital Territory, while 2,813 were of females, viz., 1,039 
in New South Wales, 918 in Victoria, 340 in Queensland, 268 in South Australia, 138 
in Western Australia, 108 in Tasmania, and 2 in the Federal Capital Territory. 


(6) Type and Seat of Disease. Tables showing the type and seat of disease, in 
conjunction with age, and with conjugal condition, of the persons dying from cancer 
in 1927 will be found in Bulletin No. 45 of ‘‘ Australian Demography.” A summary 
regarding type and seat of disease for the year 1927 is given hereunder :— 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—TYPE AND SEAT OF DISEASE, AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Type of Disease. Males. |Females Persons. Seat of Disease. Males. |Females|Persons. 
| i) 

Carcinoma .. | 1,824 | 1,940 | 3,764 || Stomach and liver.. | 1,227 | 757 | 1,984 
Cancer .. x; 448 391 839 || Peritoneum, intes- 
Malignant disease .. | 257 | 204 461 tines and rectum 467 | 472 | 939 
Sarcoma .. .. | 153 | 113 | 266 | Female genital 
Epithelioma sale L68 63 | 231 || organs ep ete 618 | 618 
Malignant tumour 41 46 87 || Breast .. §: 5 500 | 500 
Rodent ulcer ne 37 22 59 | Buccal cavity he 318 PH 345 
Scirrhus .. Ae 2 21 23 || Skin Ae ee 112 68 | 180 
Neoplasm td 8 8 16 || Other organs so [he Rerae > Bail | MSE 
Hypernephroma .. 7 Daan 

Total Deaths .. | 2,945 | 2,813 | 5,758 i Total Deaths .. | 2,945 | 2,813 | 5,758 


(c) Ages at Death. The ages of the 5,758 persons who died from cancer in 1927 
are given in the following table, which shows that while the ages below 35 are not immune 
from the disease, the great majority of deaths occurred at ages from 35 upwards, the 
maximum being found in the age-group 65 to 70 :— 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—AGES, AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Ages. Males. |Females) Total. Ages. Males. |Females| Total. 


Under 15 years” -- 23 16 39 || 60 years and under ue 478 | 394 | 872 
65 


real ai “s - 570 | 442 | 1,012 
md ae oa as pf ta Paes S163 10 we. 6 ” 95, 446 | 295 | 741 
ohne... * $0, 15) 18} 38/75 - ” go} 310 | 223| 633 
aire. ee Sapte 8 Vad 67 {80% ” 5 145 | 143 | 288 
35 re » 40| 47) 107 154 || 85 years and over 57 79 | 136 
40 i » 45] 96) 169 265 || Unspecified rad an 1 1 
Rei :, ” 50 129 | 241 370 a 

291 

de 8 4 306 ey aw Total Deaths .. | 2,945 | 2,813 | 6,758 
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(d) Occupations. A tabulation in summarized form of occupations of the males 
who died from cancer in 1927 is given hereunder :— 


OCCUPATION OF MALES WHO DIED FROM CANCER. 


No. of No Jof 
Occupation. Male Occupation. Male 
Deaths Deaths 
| | 
| | | 
PROFESSIONAL CLASS— | InpusrriaL CLass— | 
Government, Defence, Law .. | Bie Art and Mechanic Productions 125 
Others .. EA oe 76 Textiles and Fibrous Materials) 53 
Food and Drinks . 43 
Domestic CLass— | | Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
Board and Lodgings: a 49 stances 14 
Others .. ae 45 Metals and Minerals i 7 
. Fuel, Light and Energy .... | 8 
CoMMERCIAL CEAss— Building and Construction .. | 190 
Property and Finance 40 | Others .. ae 73. 
Art, Mechanic, and Textile | 
Products . 27 | AGRICULTURAL PASTORAL, 
Food and Drinks .. | yi | MINING, Etc., CLass— 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- | Agricultural : engi | 440: 
stances .. Eee Pastoral . ‘ata 131 
Fuel, Light and Metals se 10 ; Mining and Quarrying ay | 90: 
Merchants and Dealers nd AZ | Others .. coal 23. 
Others .. : we 142 | 
INDEPENDENT MEANS sen 71 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION ; 
CLass— | DEPENDENT a on 30 
Railway Traffic . fe 80 | 
Road and Tramway Traffic .. 81 Occupations UNSPECIFIED 103 
Sea and River Traffic reales 70 = 
Others .. ve ie 24. | Torat Mate Deatus .. {| 2,945 


(e) Death Rates. The following table shows the death rates and the proportion per 
10,000 deaths from cancerin each State for the year 1927. 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—RATES(a) AND PROPORTIONS, 1927. 


Death Rates (a) from Cancer. Proportion of 10,000 Total 
Deaths. 
State or Territory. 
| 

Males. Females.| Total. Males. | Females. Total, 

| ipal ‘oe oS 
New South Wales .. “f 7 | 89 93 902 | 1,062 971 
Victoria .. at es 94 106 100 903 1,178 1,031 
Queensland =, # 83) 81| 82/+ 809] lose] “g06 
South Australia .. 9 89 | 97 | 93 945 1,138 | 1,084 
Western Australia . . u ae 88 946 | 1.080 ‘996 
Tasmania , a 104) 102 103} 1,006} 15196} 1.063 
Northern Territory | 3a 66 | £ 47 289 ‘ 263 
Federal Capital Territory .. oD | 72 41 312] 1,000] © 577 
Australia ; ey O30 ae 93 s96| 1,106 | 988 

ae s | 


5 


(a) Number of deaths from cancer per 100,000 of mean population, 


ee ee ee 
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(f) Comparison with Tuberculosis. In recent years the death rate from tuberculosis 
has shown a tendency to decrease, while that from cancer has displayed an almost 
continuous increase. The table hereunder shows that for each of the years under 
review the death rate for cancer has been greater than that from tuberculosis, the excess 
varying from 27 per 100,000 persons in 1923 to 37 in 1927. During the whole period the 
mortality of both sexes from cancer was always greater than that from tuberculosis. 


7 TUBERCULOSIS AND CANCER.—DEATH RATES(a) AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 
. Death Rate (a) from Tuberculosis. Death Rate (a) from Cancer. 
Year. 5 7 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. Females. Total. 

_ | = 

1923 .. . yb tncbe 62 91 88 89 
; 1924 .. Ss 71 51 61 96 91 93 
1925 .. or 65 | 50 58 97 88 92 
* 1926 .. ere, | oO 59 97 92 94 

1G2 7. 5 a9 64 | 47 56 93 93 | 93 

| 

: 


y (a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. 


(g) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the Australian death 
rate from cancer in comparison with that for other countries :— 


| CANCER.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. . 


4 Country. Year. Rate. Country. Year. Rate. 
a. : | : 5 
— ae it ee EOLT 10 || United States (Regis- 
: Gone ia a 1922 . | 17 | tration Area) ae 1926 95 
Egypt - ee 1927 | 20 | New Zealand aay WOR 96 
; ee ants "| 3996 | 30 || Ontario (Canada) .. | 1927 100 
} Chile i "* | 4996 45 || Irish Free State .. | 1927 105 
i Ttal a | 4925 57 | Czecho-Slovakia .. | 1927 109 
, gehen pry iv gs | Netherlands aij) 2@ 9 heat hhO 
. Bulgaria. - wt WMLOR | Prussia .. . | 1926 | 112 
9 Spain .. | 1926 | 87 || Germany :. ‘) | y996° | 117 
Japan oft Ae 1927 70 | Northern Ireland .. 1927 118 
ba of emt Africa avi A | Norway e ‘* 1920 119 
ites aie Ls New York State .. 2 24 
Uruguay .. | 1925 71 || ‘Sweden .. "| Jo24 | 127 
Quebec (Canada) .. | 1927 73 || Great Britain an 
Canada (including Northern. Ireland 1926 136 
’ Quebec) we L922 83 | England and Wales 1927 138 
4 France .. | 1926 84 || Austria .. .. | 1995 | 139 
Belgium se - .. | 1926 85 || Denmark .. .. | 1926 140 
s Hungary .. :. | 1926 | 89 || Scotland .. 1. | 1927 141 
; Australia -- “if 1927 | $3 | Switzerland a 1927 149 
ea | 


‘The fifth issue of this Year Book contains on pages 230, et seq., a paper dealing, inter 
alia, with the incidence of cancer in Australia. 


(xvii) Meningitis. The deaths during 1927 from meningitis numbered 273; 08 which 
122 occurred in New South Wales, 62 in Victoria, 44 in Queensland, 20in South Australia, 
16 in Western Australia, and 9 in Tasmania. ) 


a Ne 


a 


} 
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(xviii) Cerebral Hamorrhage, Embolism and Softening of the Brain.§,The deaths 
under this heading have increased in numher during the period under review. The 
figures for 1927 are made up as follows :—Cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy, 1,313 
males, 1,362 females; cerebral embolism, 222 males, 279 females ; andfsoftening of the 
brain, 39 males, 42 females. é 

(xix) Diseoses of the Heart. The number of deaths in 1927 was 8,398, viz., 4,710 
males and 3,683 females. Of the 8,393 deaths, 45 were attributed to pericarditis, 386 to 
acute endocarditis and myocarditis, 489 to angina pectoris, and 7,473 to other diseases 
of the heart. Of these deaths, New South Wales contributed 2,162 males and 1,623 
females ; Victoria, 1,214 males and 1,071 females; Queensland, 639 males and 410 females ; 
South Australia, 300° males and 282 females; Western Australia, 219 males and 159 
females; Tasmania, 167 males and 135 females ; Northern Territory, 5 males and 1 
female; and Federal Capital Territory, 4 males and 2 females. The death rates and 
proportions per 10,000 deaths in 1927 were as follows :— 


DEATH RATES (a2) FROM DISEASES OF THE HEART AND PROPORTION OF 
10,000 TOTAL DEATHS, AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Death Rates (a) from Diseases | Proportion of 10,000 Deaths. 
State or Territory. 
Males. Females. | Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
New South Wales .. os 179 139 159] 1,668| 1,659| 1,664 
Victoria .. ane + 141 123 | 132 1-352 1° “S76 1,362 
Queensland es oa 136 97 118 1,319 | 1,269 1,299 
South Australia .. ae 102 102 . 102 1,082 1,198 1,135 
Western Australia .. = 106 89 98 1,036 1,244 1,114 ' 
Tasmania .. ae aC 160 128 144 1,555 1,408 1,486 
Northern Territory ae 164 84 142 724 1,429 789 
Federal Capital Territory .. 87 72 81 1,250 | 1,000} 1,154 
Australia ao: eee 149 122 136 1,434 1,449 1,440 


(a) Number of deaths from diseases of the heart per 100,000 of mean population, 


(xx) Acute Bronchitis. Deaths from bronchitis are classified under the following 
headings :—(a) Acute, (b) chronic, (c) unspecified, under five years of age, and (d) 
unspecified, five years and over. For the purpose of the abridged classification, (a) and 
(c) are treated as “* acute,” and (b) and (d) as “‘ chronic’ bronchitis. Acute bronchitis 
caused 351 deaths in 1923, 300 in 1924, 260 in 1925, 248 in 1926, and 344 in 1927, viz 
176 males and 168 females. deni 


(xxi) Chronic Bronchitis. |The deaths from this cause in 1927 numbered 790, viz., 
449 males and 341 females, which was lower than the average for previous four years. 


(xxii) Pnewmonia, The deaths from pneumonia during 1927 were 2,779—1,707 
males and 1,072 females—which is 13°6 per cent. higher than the average, 2,447, for 
the previous four years, ; 


(xxiii) Other Diseases of the Respiratory System. Deaths under this heading in 1923 
numbered 2,901; in 1924, 2,742; in 1925, 2,522; in 1926, 2,584; and in 1927, 2,767 
The total for 1927 is made up as follows, viz. :—Diseases of the nasal fossae, 22 ; diijeadee 
of the larynx, 40; broncho-pneumonia, 1,647; capillary bronchitis, 25 ; pleurisy 
221; pulmonary congestion and apoplexy, 314; gangrene of the lungs, 20 ; asthma, 
132 ; pulmonary emphysema, 16; chronic interstitial pneumonia, 268; and other 
diseases of the respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted), 62. ; 

(xxiv) Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted). In 1927 this ing i 
ulcer of the stomach, 165 males, 61 females ; mean ot es duodenum, 88 anaes rae ; 
oy other diseases of the stomach (cancer excepted), 114 males, 84 fomalos 3 a total of 

(xxva) Diarrhea and Enteritis (Children under two years only). The number of deaths 
due to these causes was 1,330 in 1927, a decrease of 25.6 per cent. compared with 
the average of 1,787 for the previous four years. During 1927, 8,571 children died 


' 
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before reaching their second birthday, and of these, 1,330, or 15.5 per cent., died from 
diarrhoea and enteritis. The ages of children dying from these diseases during the first 
year of life will be found on page 963. 


The number of deaths (under 2 years of age), the death rates, and proportions of 
10,000 deaths due to diarrhea and enteritis are given below :-— 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), ETC., DIARRHG@A AND ENTERITIS (UNDER 
2 YEARS OF AGE).—AUSTRALIA, 1927, 


| 
Number of Deaths from Death Rates (a) from 


Diarrhea and Diarrhma and Proportion of 10,000 
Enteritis. | Enteritis. Deaths. 
State. (Under 2 years or age.) | (Under 2 years of age.) 

Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. Females.| Total. 
New South Wales | 278| 232| 510| 23 | 20 | 22 | 214| 237) 224 
Victoria. . Sa 205 | 146 351 24 | 17 20 228 187 209 
Queensland ou 150 | 115 265 SPAT) 47 30 310 356 328 
South Australia .. 39 29 68 1S li 12 141 123 133 
Western Australia 53 | 40 | 93 26 23 24 251 313 274 
Tasmania or pane 10 ad 26 | 10 18 251 104 182 

Federal Capital | | 
Territory Se 33 3 6| 65 | 108 81 938 | 1,50¢ | 1,154 
Australia ea 755 575 | 1,330 24 | 19 22 230 226 228 


(a) Number of deaths from these diseases per 100,000 of mean population. 


(xxvb) Diarrhea and Enteritis (2 years and over). Asin the case of infants the number 
of deaths from the same causes in older ages, viz., 513, compared favourably with the 
average of 525 for the period 1923 to 1926. 


(xxvi) Appendicitis and Typhlitis. Deaths under this heading numbered 436 
in 1923, 408 in 1924, 438 in 1925, 476 in 1926, and 483 in 1927; the total for the last 
year included 306 males and 177 females. 

(xxvii) Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction. The deaths under this heading have not 
varied greatly from year to year, the number registered in 1927 being 517, viz., hernia, 124, 
and intestinal obstruction, 393. 

(xxviii) Cirrhosis of the Liver. The deaths from this cause during 1927 numbered 
321, and include 36 deaths from alcoholic cirrhosis. 

(xxix) Acute and Chronic Nephritis. The number of deaths attributable to these 
diseases shows a considerable increase on the number for 1923. In 1923 there were 
2,460 deaths ; in 1924, 2,893 ; in 1925, 2,978; in 1926, 2,989, and in 1927, 3,098, viz. : 
1,733 males and 1,365 females. Of the deaths registered in 1927, 161 were ascribed to 
acute nephritis, and 2,937 to chronic nephritis, of which 1,140 deaths occurred in 
New South Wales; 954 in Victoria; 497 in Queensland; 267 in South Australia ; 
152 in Western Australia, 85 in Tasmania; 1 Northern Territory ; and 2 Federal 
Capital Territory. 

(xxx) Non-Cancerous Tumours and other Diseases of the Female Genital Organs. 
Deaths in 1923 numbered 174; in 1924, 199; in 1925, 165; in 1926, 166; and in 
1927, 179. Included in the 179 deaths in 1927 were the following :—Cysts, etc., of the 
ovary, 29; salpingitis and pelvic abscess, 66 ; benign tumours of the uterus, 47 ; uterine 
hemorrhage (non-puerperal), 4 ; and other diseases of the female genital organs, 33. 

(xxxi) Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal Fever). The 288 deaths from puerperal 
septicemia during 1927 showed a considerable increase over the previous four years, 
being 2.15 to every 1,000 live births. The corresponding rates during the preceding five 
years were :—1922, 1.43; 1923, 1.72; 1924, 1.96; 1925, 1.74; and 1926, 1.64. The 
following table shows the death rate per 1,000 live births from puerperal causes in 

. various countries. 
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CHILDBIRTH.—DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


[ Rates per 1,000 Live Births from— 
> j 
epee pois | Puerperal | Other Puer- | All Puerperal 

Sepsis. | peral Causes. / Causes. 

| 
Sweden .. ms of 1924 0.91 1.48 | 2.39 
Uruguay .. oe Ze 1925 1.54 1.00 2.54 
Denmark .. oye os 1926 1.06 1.58 2.64 
Italy a Be xe 1925 0.99 1273 PA 2 
Japan 7 #7 se. 1927 0.93 1.86 2.79 
Netherlands < Pe 1926 0.90 1.93 2.83 
Norway .. a: ae 1926 0.83 2.18 3.01 
Finland .. at a 1926 (a) (a) 3.20 
Hungary .. a ie 1926 1.60 1.60 3.20 
Czecho-Slovakia .. oe 1927 1.97 1.60 5.57 — 
Switzerland es ok 1927 1.62 2.03 3.65 
Spain os i at 1926 2.14 1.64 3.78 
Egypt... be 4 1927 1,52 2.28 3.80 
England and Wales aa 1927 1.57 2.54. 4.11 
Great Britain and Northern | 

Ireland .. ee es 1926 1.61 2.84 4,45 
Trish Free State .. ~ 1927 L228 3.23 4.51 
Union of South Africa (Whites) 1926 2.01 2.55. 4,56 
South Australia .. a 1927 1,48 Seal 4.79 
Northern Ireland .. ae 1927 1,80 3.00 4.80 
Quebec (Canada) .. sé 1927 1.82 3.03 4.85 
New Zealand ae 1927 2.51 2.40 4.91 
France .. a = 1926 2.00 3.00 5.00 
Rumania .. Ss ss 1926 2.08 3.08 5.16 
BIRGIT ae ss 24 1926 2.77 2.61 «ewes 
Canada (including Quebec) .. 1927 1.92 3.62 5.54 
Victoria ae Ay 1927 oie Sar 5.59 
Tasmania .. oe re 1927 2.07 3.52 5.59 
Queensland ae :% 1927 1,26 | 4.34 5.60 
New York State .. ae 1927 1.60 | 4.11 5.71 
Chile os oe 1926 1.87 4,26 5.83 
Western Australia .. S 1927 a 3.77 5.89 
Belgium .. 7 Kc 1926 3.01 2.89 5.90 
Australia .. és ae 1927 2.15 3.77 5.92 
Ontario (Canada) .. - 1927 | 2.11 . 3.82 5.93 
Bulgaria .. a ~ 1927 2:80 coud oeed ih 6.30 
Scotland .. ane 4 1927 1,90 4.53 6.43 
New South Wales .. an 1927 2.58 3.96 6.54 
Germany .. xe ae 1926 2.54 4.06 | 6.60 
Greece... * Ks 1922 | 3.57 | 3.64 fe 
United States (Registration 
Area) as ee 1925 3.03 | 5.12 8.15 

Ceylon .. ms a 1927 6.48 11.02 17.50 


(a) Not available. 


(xxxiia) Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and Confinement. The deaths under 
this heading in 1923 numbered 458 ; in 1924, 473; in 1925, 5380; 488 in 1926; and 504 
in 1927. Included in the 504 deaths in 1927 were the following :—Accidents of 
pregnancy, 107; puerperal hemorrhage, 86 ; other accidents of childbirth, 76; puerperal 
phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden death, 54; puerperal albuminuria and con- 
Mie i 170; deaths following childbirth, 8, and 3 deaths from puerperal diseases of the 

reast. 

(xxxlib) All Puerperal Causes. The 792 deaths in 1927 un 
headings correspond to a death rate of 26 per 100,000 females. It may be expressed in 
other terms by stating that 1 of every 167 women confined in 1927 died from puerperal 
causes. The corresponding ratios for married women were 1 of every 175, and for single 


women ] of every 88. More detailed information will be found in a series of tables 
in Bulletin No. 45 “ Australian Demography.” 


der the two preceding 


eee 
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The ages of the mothers who died varied from 16 to 48 years as shown hereunder :— 


DEATHS FROM PUERPERAL CAUSES.—AGES OF MOTHERS, AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Age at Death. ee Woon Total. Age at Death. sided oe Total. 
16 years ce 1 il 34 years 29 3 32 
PR 3 me 4 2 6 ages. 38 be ede mar 38 
MMU T jc) bs: 5 4 Sir 36) wee Lees: 32 2 34 
9:05 22 | De |: wipeia les Bheceute 24. Se deieallinny GSE 
ie 14 1 ion hake ve 25 2 27 
Dive, 18 8 26 || 39 45 38 3 4] 
Dis 33) yi 299 || 40 4 25 2 25 
ys mae 35 6 fy ie: 13 Keele BE: 
C7 28 2 Wipes 30) ae 7 7 
PG és 36 6 a2 Ns i, 12 Deak 
Sets. 35 4 39) 44 .., 7 | 7 
yee 40 4 44 || 45 ,, 3 | 3 
Bei siecs 36 | e 33° 460.4, 1 | 1 
20 is 30 | 1 Stell aie &, 1 | 1 
300 ss 31 4 Shen 48s i | 1 
ar: ae 36 | 

S050). 33 2 35 || Total Deaths 721 TL be etQ2 
Sxl: 40 40 | 


The total number of children left by the married mothers was 1,888, an average of 
2.6 children per mother. 

Forty-five of the mothers who died had been married less than one year, 112 
between one and two years, and 72 between two and three years. The duration of marriage 
ranged up to 27 years, apart from 9 cases in which the date of marriage was not stated. 
A tabulation, distinguishing the ages at marriage, will be found in Bulletin No. 45 “ Aus- 
tralian Demography,” which also includes a table, showing in combination the duration 
of marriage and previous issue. 

(xxxiii) Congenital M alformation, Debility, and Premature Birth. The deaths under 
this heading in 1927 numbered 3,784, of which 3,697 were of children under one year of 
age. Of the deaths of children under one year of age 51 per cent. were due to those 
causes. The number of deaths for 1927 is given in the following table :— 


DEATHS FROM CONGENITAL DEBILITY, ETC., AND MALFORMATION, 1927. 


, __ | Congenital Debility, Premature Birth, 

aed Congenital Malformation. = Teterus, Sclerema. and Injury at Birth. 
or } 

Territory. | i 7 


{ 


Males. |Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. , Males. | Females.) Total. 


7 eal | | 
| 


} | 
New South Wales | 156 Wels oal) eles. 105 | 243 | 533 | 429 962 


Victoria ee 79 | 197 | 184 83 | 217| 364) 274| 638 
Queensland ..| 65 43| 108) 67} 45) 112 193 152} 345 
South Australia 43 29 79 | ak) OB 66 100| 88 188 


Western Australia | 23 17 40) 26 19 dA| « 62 57 119 
13 oo! 19 Ve 6 26. | 67 45 102 


Tasmania : 9 | 2 


Northern Territory ae ale vue : 
Fed. Cap. Territory) -- 1 es ee ne | 2 we 2 
Australia | ga} 305| 719, 425/ 284| 709| 1,811) 1,045 | 2,856 


Number of deaths | - | | 


under one year 
per 1,000 births 5.31 | 4.10 | 4.73 | 6.17 | 4.38 | 5.30 | 19.04 16.02 | 17.62 


1 


(xxxiv)- Senility. In 1927, 3,623 deaths were attributed to this cause, as follows :— 
1,042 occurred in New South Wales, viz., 587 males and 455 females; 1,138 im 
Victoria, viz., 489 males and 649 females; 579 in Queensland, vir., 349 males and 230 
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females; 444 in South Australia, viz., 210 males and 234 females; 234 in Western 
Australia, viz., 139 males and 95 females ; 172 in Tasmania, viz., 75 males and 97 females ; 
13 males in thé Northern Territory ; and 1 female i in the Federal Capital Territory. 

Of the deaths described as due to senility, 7 males and 11 females were stated 
to be aged 100 years or over. 

(xxxva) Violent Deaths, Homicides. Deaths from homicide in 1927 numbered 
110, this figure being slightly higher than the average for the previous four years. 

(xxxvb) Other Accidental Deaths. Deaths from accidents in 1927 numbered 3,520, 
compared with an average of 2,985 for the previous four years. Of the deaths in 1927, 
1,429 occurred in New South Wales; 544 in Victoria; 496 in Queensland ; 370 in South 
Australia; 265 in Western Australia; 86 in Tasmania; 19 in Northern Territory ; and 
11 in the Federal Capital Territory. 

The following table shows the various kinds of violent deaths, including homicides, 
recorded in Australia for the year 1927 :— 


DEATHS FROM EXTERNAL VIOLENCE.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Cause of Death. | Males. Females. | Persons. 
Poisoning by food a oe an 6 5 | il 
Poisoning by venomous animals” aa 10 2 | 12 
Other acute accidental poisonings (gas excepted) . | 28 21 49 
Conflagration a 14 | 10 24 
Accidental burns (conflagration excepted) =a 150 | 135 285 
Accidental mechanical suffocation 31 | 14 45 
Accidental absorption of irrespirable or poisonous gas 20 13 33 
Accidental drowning 23 : She 497 93 590 
Accidental injury by firearms .. 89 6 95 
Accidental injury by cutting or piercing instruments | 6 2 8 
Accidental injury by fall ee ee oa 381 125 506 
Accidental injury in mining or quarrying st 85 Bn 85 
Accidental injury by machinery ess — 48 ei 48 
Accidental injury by other crushing— 
Railway accidents .. = * soil 160 He | 187 
Tramway accidents .. sus so ee 43 107 9 53 
Automobile accidents Ke “ a 597 151 | 748 
Injuries by other vehicles .. s ae 167 19 186 
Aeroplane accidents x8 x oe | 10 1 ll 
Other crushings es 8 a 131 24 155 
Injuries by animals (not poisoning) a Spal 21 = 24 
‘Wounds of war of a 13 os 13 
Starvation, thirst, fatigue ae ae ok 17 cn 17 
Excessive cold es at nF ee =< 9 
Excessive heat ee at = RS 73 66 139 
Lightning ‘ a 33 Se cs 8 
Other accidental electric shocks. . bok ne 44 | 2 46 
Homicide by firearms .. <3 1S: 17 35 
Homicide by cutting or piercing instruments es 8 8 | 16 
Homicide by other means ns 28 13 41 
Infanticide (murder of children under 1 year) aed 10 8 18 
Fractures (cause not specified) . A ae 6 | 9 15 
Other external violence (cause specified) . 3 87 21 108 
Other external violence (cause unspecified) acs 7 3 | 10 
- od | 
Total Deaths .. 2,822 808 3,630 
Death Rate per 100,000 of mean population. 89 27 | 59 
| 


(xxxvi) Suicide. (a) General. Deaths by suicide in 1927 showed an increase on the 
figures for each of the previous four years, the number in 1923 being 599, viz., 492 males 
and 107 females; in 1924, 653, viz., 534 males and 119 females; in 1925, 700, viz., 569 


males and 131 females; in 1926, 711, viz., 583 males and 128 females; and in 1927, 
740, viz., 598 males and 142 females. 
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(b) Modes Adopted. The modes adopted by persons who committed suicide in the 
years 1923 to 1927 were as follows :— 


SUICIDES, MODES ADOPTED.—AUSTRALIA, 1923 TO 1927. 


r Males. Females. Persons, 
Mode of Death. | Total Total Total 

of 4 years, 1927. of4years,| 1927. of4 years,| 1927. 

1923-26. 1923-26. 1923-26, 
Poisoning .. ai Se 462 141 188 71 650 212 
Poisonous gas 36 Sa 37 13 23 3 60 16 
Hanging or Strangulation .. 322 92 76 23 398 115 
Drowning .. as oe 193 40 84. 16 277 56 
Firearms .. i x 649 189 29 it 678 200 
Cutting or piercing instruments 402 94 49 9 451 103 
Jumping from a high place .. 32 7 10 S 42 10 
Crushing .. te as 45 13 14 4 59 Wee 
Other Modes bs M4 36 9 12 2 48 ll 
Total a ee QATS 598 485 142 2,663 740 


(c) Death Rates. The death rates from suicide and the proportion per 10,000 of 
total deaths are given in the following table :— 


SUICIDE.—DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL DEATHS, 1927. 


Number of Deaths. | Death Bates (@) from | Propel Deaths. 
State or Territory. > 
Males. |Females.| Total, | Males, |Females.| Total. | Males. Females. | Total. 
New South Wales 209 53") "262 17 5 iu 161 54 115 
Victoria. . ph 150 37 |} 187 18 4 ll 167 48 | 112 
Queensland a 108 | 22) 1380 23 |. 5 Lo) 2234 68 | 161 
South Australia .. 51 | 9| 60 17 3 11 184. | 38 117 
Western Australia 63 15} 78 30 8 20} 298 | 117) 280 
Tasmania oe sagen 7 6 23 16 6 Vi 158 Gon euLs 
Northern Territor es Bik. s ne es re ee GR eae ae 
Fed. Cap. Territory me ee | 
‘Australia Br 598 142 | 740 19 5 12 | 182 | 56 | 127 
(a) Number of deaths from suicide per 100,0Uu |. ihe opulation, 


(d) Ages. From the following table, which shows the ages of the persons who com- 
mitted suicide in 1927, it will be seen that both extreme youth and extreme old age are 
represented :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. _ 


Ages. M. Ry, 1 Totad: Ages. |. M. F. | ‘Total. 


l5yearsandunder20, 6 16 22 60 years andunder65_ 50 8 58 
20 os, =, PAE CS) 11 47 65 ” se TAU 38 6 44 
25 oF sua 40 ll 51 70 " oy tO 18 3 21 
30 » Sab aU 18 68 75 Ps SOU ll 3 14 
Spine ey 40.) B68 14k FO M80 ere RBs KG a lig 6 
40 a yy 202 || 265 14 79 85 7 OU 1 AC i! 
45. ys Se al | ee} 20 93 Not stated as 4 es 4. 


50 x4 as, aah ol ll 81 
55 es ye 60), 74 7 81 Total Deaths .. | 598 | 142 | 740 
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(e) Occupations of Males. The next table gives the occupations of the males who 
committed suicide in 1927 :— ; 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


| 
Occupation. Deaths. | Occupation. | Deaths. 
= = = 

| | 

PROFESSIONAL CLASS— InDUsTRIAL CLrass— 
Government, Defence, Law .. Ti Art and Mechanic Productions | 37 
Others... a his 16 || Textiles and Fibrous Materials | Z 
Domzstic CLass— | Food and Drinks .. | 8 

Board and Lodging ° se 14 || Animal and veeteels Sub- | 
Others .. Me 4 stances .. a | z 
CoMMERCIAL CLass— Metals and Minerals ae 12 
Property and Finance 7 | Fuel, Light and Energy “_ 2 
Art, Mechanic and Textile || Building and Construction .. | 28 
Products 4 Others... ae ny Vee 

Food and Drinks .. 13. || AeRIcULTURAL, PASTORAL | 

Animal and Vegetable Bub- Mining, ETc., CLass— / 
stances .. 2 Agricultural joH 78 
Fuel, Light, and Energy ae 1 || Pastoral .. ~e 23 
Merchants and Dealers oe 18 | Mining and Quarrying 23 
Others .. 35 Others “ ire 9 
TRANSPORT AND CommuntcaTIoN INDEPENDENT Mans axe 9 
Ciass— DEPENDENTS ‘ ne 1 
Railways .. 5 os 4 8 || Occupation Nor STATED cml 29 

Roads and Trams .. cnt 12) a 

Sea and Rivers... He 16 |} Total ES = 598 

Others .. a a 9 


(f) Death Rates, Various Couniries.—The following comparative table for various 
countries shows that Australia occupies a very favourable position as regards the death 
rate from suicide. 


SUICIDE.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Year. Rate. . Country. Year. | Rate. 
/ ; 

eh Free State a6 1927 3.2 England and Wales 1927 12.5 
Egypt ‘% 1927 3.2 United States 1926 12.8 
Quebec (Canada) sill Be 0) 3.3 Sweden .. - oy 1924 14.5 
Spain .. | 1926 3.8 New Zealand ax 1927 | 14.5 
Ceylon es #4 1927 5.0 Queensland ae 1927 | 14.6 
Norway ais 1926 6.3 Finland .. a 1926 | 14.8 
Northern Ireland ., | 1927 6.4 | Belgium .. .. | 1926 | 15.2 
Netherlands .. cae O26 6.5 Bulgaria .. 3 1927 15.8 
Romania... is 1926 7.8 New York State .. 1927 16.0 
Canada ee Ro 1927 8.0 Denmark .. oe 1926 16.2 
Italy Meet eLoen 9.5 France ... Bee pee ters 19.0 
Ontario (Canada) ape 1927 9.9 Western Australia .. | 1927 20.3 
Scotland... vad. BOLT? | 10.0841) Danan” few .. | 1927 | 20.9 
South Australia  ..| 1927 | 10.5 | Switzerland .-) 1997 | 24.3 
Victoria ; aah hat mie Lee many . -- | 1925 | 24.4 
New South Wales ..| 1927 | 11.0 | Prussia’. .. | 1926 | 25.4 
Tasmania .. 1927 11.0 Czecho-Slovakia .. 1927 | 25.6 
Union of South Afrioa(a a) 1926 11.5 Hungary .. = 1926 | 30.2 

Australia... . | 1927.) 12.0 ; | 


(a) White population only. 


ae © 


j aly Pel | 
ta Nila 
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(9) Frequency. The rates show a fairly general increase from 99.07 per million 
during the years 1871-75 to a maximum of 131.17 per million for the period 1911-15, 
after which there was a decline, the rate in 1927 standing at 119.94. 


SUICIDES.—AUSTRALIA, 1871-75 TO 1927. 


Suicides per One Million Faget Sie 

Number of Suicides. of Persons Living. 100 Suicides 

Average Annual Rate. ees 

Period. 
| 
Males. | Females. Persons, Males. | Females.| Persons. pees Rates. 
| | : ad be 
| | | 

1871-75 .. 715 | 150 | 865 | 150.94 | 37.56 | 99.07 20.98 | 24.88 
1876-80... | 878 | 145 1,023 | 159.69 | 31.06 | 100.62 | 16.51 | 19.45 
1881-85 .., 999 | 183 | 1,182 | 152.58 | 32.90 | 97.61 18.32 | 21.56 
1886-90 .. | 1,394. | 292 (a), 1,686 179.20 | 43.97 |(c) 116.92 20.95 | 24.54 
» 1891-95 .. | 1,574 337 |(6) 1,911 | 181.34 44.09 |(d) 117.07 21.41 | 24.31 
1896-1900 1,838 410 | 2,248 | 191.11 | 47.88 123.65 22.31 | 25.05 
1901-05 .. | 2,054 | 380 2,434 | 201.78 | 40.88 124.98 ; 18.50 | 20.26 
1906-10 .. | 2,031 437 | 2,468 | 186.11 | 43.22 117.39 21.51 | 23.22 
1911-15 .. | 2,546 577 | 3,123 | 206.15 | 50.36 ESEe 7 22.66 | 24.43 
1916-20-.. | 2,238 | 521 | 2,759 | 175.46 | 40.93 108.27 93).23>|) 231.38 
1921 pe 510 lil | 621 | 183.89 | 41.33 113.76 21.46. | 22).47 
1922 a 441 92 533 | 155.78 | 33.61 95.72 20.86 | 21.58 
1923 Po) 492 107 | 599 | 169.81 | 38.33 105.29 21.75 | 22.57 
1924 5 534 | 119 653 | 180.36 | 41.81 112.46 22.28 | 23.18 
1925 Ae 569 131 | 700 | 187.89 | 45.13 118.02 23.02 | 24.02 
1926 ie 583 128 | 711 1 188.72 | 43.27 117.58 21.96 | 22.93 
1927 a 598 142 740 | 189.54 | 47.10 119.94 | 23.75 | 24.85 


(a) 1,705 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 
(b) 1,984 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 
ic) 116.49 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 
(d) 119.11 inelusive of Western Australian figures. 


(xxxvii) Other Diseases. The number of causes included under this heading is very 
large, amounting to no less than 81 of the items shown in the detailed classification, and 
deaths were recorded under each of these with the exception of the following seven 
causes :—Glanders, anthrax, rabies, soft chancre, gonococcus infection, other diseases 
of digestive system, and chyluria. The total number of deaths under “ other diseases ” 
in 1923 was 8,203, viz., 4,712. males and 3,491 females; in 1924, 8,400, viz., 4,821 
males and 3,579 females; in 1925, 7,924, viz., 4,640 males and 3,284 females ; in 1926, 
8,133, viz., 4,643 males and 3,490 females; and in 1927, 8,389, viz., 4,657 males and 
3,732 females. Some of the diseases included here account for very considerable 


‘numbers of deaths. — Particulars for 1927 are shown in the following table :— 


(xxxviii) Unspectfied or Ill-defined Diseases, 
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DEATHS FROM ‘OTHER DISEASES.’’—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 
Causes. M. F. | Total. | Causes. M. ©. | Total. 
| 
HS i | 
| | | 
Tetanus. . 54 13! 67 || Embolism and Thrombosis wi ee 
Mycoses ne 9 53 12 | (not cerebral) .. ae 78 | 72 150 
Syphilis St. oe 92 42 | 184 || Diseases of the Veins .: 14 | 13 27 
Purulent Infection and Septi- || Diseases of the Lymphatic 2. 
camia me te 70 59 | 129 | System See . ik} 7 18 
Other Infectious Diseases .. 1 n 1 || Hemorrhage (without speci- 7 
Other Tumours (Tumours of fied cause) Se oa 6 | 5 il 
the female genital orgats j || Other Diseases of the Circu- =) 
excepted) oe oe 45 57 102 | latory System .. aise oe ee bg 22 
Acute Rheumatic Fever 124 127 251 || Diseases of the Mouth an 
Chronic Rheumatism and | its Associated Organs 20 22 42 
Gout .. fe a 63 90 | 153 || Diseases of the Pharynx . 35 33 | 68 
Scurvy .. 1 2 3 || Diseases of the @sophagus 8 5} 43 
Pellagra i 1 || Ankylostomiasis .. os 2 | | 3 
Beri-beri 6| .. | 6 || Intestinal Parasites # fi | ~ 6) 37 
Rickets .. 3 6! 9 || Other Diseases of the In- 
Dia betes oe 295 | 511 | 806 | testines ae = 39 25 64 
Anemia, Chlorosis te 151 | 240 | 391 || Acute Yellow Atrophy of the 
. Diseases of the Pituitary | Liver i sta 3 24 27 
Gland as are a 6 10 || Hydatid Tumours of the | 
Exophthalmic Goitre ae 14 103 117 Liver a _ 21 13} 34 
Other Diseases of the Thyroid Biliary Caleuli .. ea 42 108 150 
Glands as os ff 41 48 || Other Diseases of the Liver | 106 | 149) 255 
Diseases of the Parathyroid Diseases of the Pancreas .. 2A. 34) 55 
Glands Ss ate 4 2 | 6 || Peritonitis (without specified | 
Diseases of the Thymus cause ate a 60 59 | 119 
Gland “A = 15 4 19 || Other Diseases of the Kid- | 
Addison’s Disease 13. 14 27 neys and their Adnexa .. 146 | 124); 270 
Diseases of the Spleen 9 2 2 Calculi of Urinary Passages 50 18; 68 
Leucemia ae 5 59 48 | 107 Diseases of the Bladder .. $9 21 | 120 
Hodgkin’s Disease + 50 18 68 || Other Diseases of the Urethra 
Acute and Chronic Alcoholism 76 24} 100 Urinary A bsoesses, etc. .. 82 = 35 
Chronic Lead Poisoning 23 2 25 || Diseases of the Prostate 380 380 
Chronic Organic Poisonings 4 -- | 4 || Non-venereal Diseases of the | 
Other General Diseases .. 67 46) 113 Male Genital Organs... eee 6 
Encephalitis fe ok 54 42 86 || Non-puerperal Diseases of 
Locomotor Ataxia Fa 51 10 | > 61 the Breast ce ae . 2 2 
Other Diseases of the Spinal | Gangrene a oe 42 59 101 
Cord .. os Soalyelle 64 | 181 || Furuncle ue ae 30 138 43 
Paralysis without specified Phlegmon, Acute Abscess .. 73 45 118 
cause cp .. | 182] 175 | 3857 || Other Diseases of the Skin | 
General Paralysis of the In- rs and Adnexa .. Fs ees 24 46 
sane .. Si Reply woe 27 | 163 || Non-tuberculous Diseases of | 
Other Forms of Mental Alien- 2 3 - the Bones = Fe la ts 44 |" 121 
ation .. 7 sic 25 53 7 Other Diseases of the Joints | | 
Epilepsy Fi ee 100 89 | 189 (Tuberculosis and Rheu- | 
Convulsions (non-puerperal) 3 oe | 3 matism excepted) Sania aS 9 25 
Convulsions of Children under Amputation we i 1 1 
5 years of age... abs 87 63 150 Other Diseases of the Organs | 
Chorea .. tie 1 3 4 of Locomotion on 1 1 
Neuralgia and Neuritis - 8 17 25 Other Diseases peculiar to 
Other Diseases of the Ner- | Infancy ae as 4 ee 158 863 
vous System .. .. | 225 | 216] 441 || Lack of Care (Infants) .. | 1 4 5 
Diseases of the Eye 1 4 5 | 
pinaeaes of Ne aah a 70 33 103 
iseases of the Arteries, Total Deaths .« | 4,657,| 3,732 
Aneurism, Atheroma . | 675 | $58 }1,088 : z oes 


The number of deaths included under 


this heading was 691 in 1923, 735 in 1924, 648 in 1925, 690 in 1926, and 570 in 1927, 
of which 370 were males and 200 females. 
defined diseases under two headings—sudden death, including syncope; and unspecified 
or ill-defined causes, of which the following are specimens :—Heart failure, asthenia, 
anasarca, atrophy, exhaustion, dropsy, ascites, and general cedema, ete. In 1927, the 
number of deaths which came under the first of these categories was 59, and under the 
second, 511. It is inevitable that cases will occur regarding which the available informa- 
tion is insufficient to permit of a clear definition of the fatal disease in the certificate of 


death. In the majority of cases, however, there is little doubt 


certificates might have been given. 


The detailed classification shows these ill- 


that more satisfactory 


16. Causes of Deaths in Classes.—The figures in the preceding sub-sections relate to 
specific causes of death, and are of greater value in medical statistics than a mere 


grouping under general headings. 


The classification under fifteen general headings 


ee 


ee ee 
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adopted by the compilers of the International Nomenclature is, however, shown in 
the following table, together with the death rates and proportions on total deaths 
pertaining to those classes :— 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES (a), ETC., IN CLASSES.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Total Deaths. Death Rates. (a) pit ae ne 10,000 


Class. 


M. F. | Total.) M. ¥, | Total.) M. ¥. | Total. 


i, ents Endemic, and Infectious | | 
iseases =e bie -. | 3,284 | 2,477 | 5,761 104 g 7 9 
2. eens! diseases not included , Be sah ae a eo 
above > = .. | 8,978 | 4,157 | 8,135 | 126 | 138 | 2 5 8 
3. Diseases of the Nervous System P Sg tide Rags oath meh 
and of the Organs of Sense .. | 2,796 | 2,590 | 5,386 89 86 87 851 | 1,019 924 
4, Diseases of the Circulatory System | 5,499 | 4,155 | 9,654 | 174 | 138 | 156 | 1,671 1,634 | 1,656 
5. Diseases of the Respiratory System | 3,996 | 2,684 | 6,680 126 89 108 | 1,216 | 1,056 1.146 
b. Diseases of the Digestive Organs | 2'589|11056|4,545 | 82| 65 | 74 | 788 769 | 780 
7. Diseases of the Genito-Urinar | 
System and Adnexa .. .- | 2,446 | 1,712 | 4,158 78 57 67 745 673 713 
8, Puerperal Condition .. +: ote 792 | 792 om 26 13 ois 311 136 
9, Diseases of the Skin and of the 
Cellular Tissue ae ie 167 141 308 5 5 5 51 55 53 
10. Diseases of the Bones and Organs 
of Locomotion oe ee 95 53 148 3 2 2 29 21 25 
11, Malformations > == 414 305 719 13 10 12 126 120 123 
12. Early Infancy.. ie .. | 1,942 | 1,491 | 3,433 62 49 56 591 587 589 
13. Old Age ” oe .. | 1,862 | 1,761 | 3,623 59 58 59 567 693 622 
14, External Causes aii .. | 3,420 950 | 4,370 108 32 71 |1,041 874 750 
15, Ill-defined Diseases ee ae 370 200 570 12 7 9 113 79 98 
Total .. oe .. |82,858| 25,424| 58,282) 1,041 843 945 |10,000) 10,000] 10,000 


(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. 


‘17. Ages at Death of Married Males and Females, and Issue.—Bulletin No. 45 
“ Australian Demography” contains a number of tables showing the age at marriage, 
age at death, duration of life after marriage, birthplaces, and occupations, in combina- 
tion with the issue of married persons who died in Australia in 1927. A summary of 
those tables is given hereunder. Deaths of married males in 1927 numbered 18,261, 


_ and of married females, 16,717. The tabulations which follow deal, however, with 


only 17,758 males and 16,316 females, the information in the remaining 904 cases being 
incomplete. The total number of children in the families of the 17,758 males was 81,668, 
and of the 16,316 females, 79,336. The average number of children is shown for various 
age-groups in the following table :— 


AGES AT DEATH OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE.— 
AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Average Average Average. Average 
Age at Death. Family of | Family of Age at Death. Family of | Family of 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Under 20 years 0.66 0.76 || 70 to 74 years .. 5.48 5.83 
20 to 24 years 0.90 1.08 Dieter wise at 5.92 6.40 
DBavgeere Ole ss 1.42 1.64 SOs eae ss als 6.38 6.55 
S304 53 co See iss 1.83 2.00 Sb. 4, SO. os oe 6.63 6.59 
Cite) 2.43 3.03 90 %,, 94. ss oa 6.75 6.88 
40 5544 99 S16 3.02 3.36 957 ,.° 99 5 bys 7.41 5.80 
ADs, AO) iss os eae 3.61 100 years and up- 
50 ,, 54 sy eos 3.62 3.75 wards .. are 5.78 7.10 
55-4559 os Bic 3.80 4.29 by et a 
605; 645 5 aie 4.41 4.68 
6B=552-69* 5; at 4.88 ‘5.31 All ages Ae 4.60 4.86 
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The figures in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead, the 
proportion between them, taking the issue of deceased males and females together, being 
about 1,000 to 274, The totals are shown in the following table :— 


ISSUE OF MARRIED MALES ANB FEMALES.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


| | / | | 
pacer Sue Soa Males. | Females. | Total. goa eras | Males. | Females. | Total. 
| | 
| | 30,106 | 30,420 | 60,526 
Livin, .. | 32,763 | 33,083 | 65,846 || Living | 106 205 Ba 
eat be 9,053 6,769 | 15,822 || Dead .- | 10,555 | 8,255 18,810 
aes | | 
I 
Total .. | 41,816 | 39,852 | 81,668 } Total .. | 40,661 | 38,675 ) 79,336 


18. Ages at Marriage of Deceased Males and Females, and Issue——While the table 
giving the average families of married males and females naturally shows an increase in 
the averages with advancing ages at death, the following table, which gives the average 
families of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parents, 
shows a corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at marriage advances :— 


AGES AT MARRIAGE OF DECEASED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE.—AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Average | Average | Average | Average 
Age at Marriage. Family of | Family of | Age at Marriage. Family of | Family of 
‘ Males. | Females. | Maies. | Females. 
e ————e 1] _ — ——E _ = 
Under 15 years Nas SUP OO | 50 to 54 years i ARLES ohh tee 
15 to 19 ,, 6.10 6.88 }} 55 ,,. 59 ,, a 0.84 = 
20 53 B24 Te | 5.67 6,32. i] GO 5, .G4n0,5 ox 0.76 a 
oD Oe | 14.85 3.88 || 65 yearsand upwards | 0.31 | .. 
SO od ee | 4.00 2.47 | Age unspecified 4.50 5.19 
SO oo acs 3.27 1.45 | | 
Mie, 24s, 9.53 | 0.42 | ce 
45 , 49 , 1,92 LOT All ages ke 4.60 | 4.86 


19. Duration of Life after Marriage of Males and Females—The duration of life 
after marriage has been tabulated for males and females both in combination with the 
age at marriage, and with the total and average issue. The tables containing the results 
do not, however, lend themselves to condensation, and are, therefore, omitted here. 
They will be found in Bulletin No. 45 of ‘‘ Australian Demography.” 


20. Birthplaces of Deceased Married Males and Females, and Issue.—The following 
table shows the birthplaces of married males and females who died in 1927, together 
with their average issue. No generalizations can, of course, be made in those cases in 
which the number of deaths was small, but where the figures are comparatively large, 
as in the case of natives of Australia, differences occur between the averages of the 


individual States, which appear inexplicable on any other ground than that of different — 


age constitution of the locally born population of the various States due to the different 
dates of the foundation of settlement. Thus, New South Wales and Tasmania, owing 
to their early settlement, contain a larger number of locally-born inhabitants of advanced 
ages than Victoria and Queensland, in which colonization was begun almost fifty years 
after the foundation of New South Wales. It will be noted that the differences occur 
both in the male and female averages. 


a 
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‘BIRTHPLACES OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE.—AUSTRALIA, 1927, 


Married Married Married Married 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Birthplace. | 3 1.5 Birthplace. 
a | $5| 2 | $5 ; a | 83| 2a | $s 
S eo S yi | SS s =| a Ries 
| 8 | 88) 8 | 83 Be hee Silo Srape eee 
Aa|]<4s! a | <5 a | ae| al ae 
New South Wales .. | 3,814 | 4,68 | 3,811 | 4,82 Other European Coun- 
Victoria .. .. | 8,429 | 3,97 | 3,231 | 4,05 tries .. ee 110 | 3,82 23 | 4,60 
Queensland | | 7741 | 3.90] 725 | 4,08 || British India and ‘ ; 
_ South Australia .- |1,237 |. 4.58 | 1,164 | 4,90 Ceylon a 41 | 3,66 Qi hee. OF 
Western Australia .. | 140| 4.97 | 197 | 4,73 || China .. -. | 68 | 3.40 4 | 6.50 
“Tasmania .. =. | 663 | 4.96 | 732 | 5,09 || Syria .. ..-| 23} 4.48} 10 | 4.60 
Northern Territory e107 00 2 | 1,00 || Other Asiatic Coun- “ 
Federal Capital Terri- tries .. RS 14 | 3,00 2 | 6,00 
tory si. ee 3) 5.33 4|7,75 || Union of South ? 
New Zealand Sean ne 57 112 | 4,03 Africa .. oe 12 | 6,25 15 | 4,53 
England and Wales | 4,171 | 4.79 | 3,318 | 5,23 || Other African Coun- ; 
Scotland .. -. {1,086 | 4.89 904 | 5,51 tries... an 9 | 4,89 o | 5, 22 
j Treland .. -. |1,162 | 5,46 11,476 | 5.48 Canada .. o- 27 | 4,48 15 | 4.27 
Other British Posses- | | United States re 44 | 4,43 32 | 4,44 
sions in Europe .. 26 | 4,35 26 | 5,69 || Other American 
Denmark .. aia 77 | 4,23 28 | 6,00 Countries os 25 | 3,56 10 | 5,90 
France .. ef 30 | 4,23 18 | 3.68 Polynesian Islands 15 | 2,67 9 | 4,33 
. ; Germany .. ote 849 | 6,16 237 | 7,24 At Sea .. oe 58 | 5,28 62 } 5,56 
¥ Italy aS aa 78 | 3.77 28 | 3,32 Unspecified igs 62 |-3,71 83 |3..75 
Norway .. “3 42 | 4,12 | 6 | 4,67 
Poland .. J 23 | 5,441 15 | 5,33 
Russia are = 21 | 4,19 16 | 4,51 
, Sweden .. ie 66 | 4,56 | 15 | 3,80 Total .. |17,758| 4,60 |16,316] 4,86 
' 


21. Occupations of Deceased Married Males, and Issue.—The following tabulation 
shows the average issue in combination with the occupation of deceased males. 


OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND AVERAGE ISSUE.— 
AUSTRALIA, 1927. 


Deaths Deaths 
3 Occupation. of Married ier Occupation. of Married ain 
z= Males. y- Males. hic 
PROFESSIONAL CLASS— INDUSTRIAL CLASS— 
Government, Defence, and Art and Mechanic Products 789 4.29 
Law .. 2 + 486 | 4.05 || ‘Textilesand Fibrous Materials| 363 | 4.53 
; Others .. a oc 608 3.72 Food and Drinks ot 262 4.47 
‘ Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
DomMESTIO CLASS— stances An on 75 4.35 
Board and Lodging Hi 302 3.25 Metals and Minerals “a 480 4.81 
Others .. a ay 267 4.00 Fuel, Light, and Energy .. 100 8.20 
Building and Construction. . 1,225 4.81 
COMMERCIAL CLASS— | Others .. ie -h 3,166 4.69 
j Property and Finance see 271 4.07 
; Art, Mechanic and Textile AGRICULTURAL, _ PASTORAL, 
Products ats ore 197 3.43 MINING, LTO., CLASS— 
Food and Drinks te 442 4.20 Agricultural .. as 2,643 5.76 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- Pastoral a oF 757 6.10 
stances Pe. ats 73 4.25 Mining and Quarrying .. 914 4.93 
Fuel, Light and Metals : 58 8.84 Others as ae 140 5.19 
Merchants and Dealers a 515 4.10 
Others .. “fs te 962 3.21 || INDEPENDENT MEANS € 460 5.22 
; ‘TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICA- DEPENDENTS ss be 2 1.00 
_ TION CLASS— 
Railways Ag * 604 4.56 || OCQUPATION NOT STATED ..- 461 4.87 
7 Roads and Trams ae Ae ane = | at 
Sea and Rivers is i 
Others oe wa 155 3.63 Total .. | Braet) 4.60 


§ 4, Australian Life Tables. 


Official Year Book, No. 20, pp. 962 and 969 to 973, contained a synopsis of the 
various Australian Life Tables, also comparisons with other countries of the expectation 
cof life at various ages. Considerations of space, however, do. not permit of their 


repetition herein. ‘ 
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§ 5. Graphical Representation of Vital Statistics. 
(See Graphs pp. 965 to 970.) 


1. General.—The progressive fluctuations of the numbers of births, marriages, and 
deaths are important indexes of the economic conditions and social ideals of a community. 
Graphs have accordingly been prepared which show these fluctuations. It should be 
remembered, however, that, normally, the increase of births and marriages should be 
proportional to the growth of population. 


2. Graphs of Annual Births, Marriages, and Deaths,—The outstanding features of 
the graph representing births are:—An almost continuous rise in the numbers from 
1860 to 1891; a decline till 1898, associated with the commercial crisis of 1891-93; a 
sharp fall in 1903 which accompanied a severe drought; an uninterrupted increase from 
1903 to 1914, the total for 1914 being the highest recorded; a rapid decline until 1920, 
the result of war conditions. The figures for the last seven years show a tendency to 
greater stability. 

The graph for marriages up to 1914 discloses approximately the same features as 
that for births—financial crises and droughts having a similar effect. The numbers for 
1914 and 1915 showed a considerable increase over previous years. From 1916 to 1918 
there was a rapid fall, the numbers being much below those of pre-war years. During 
1919 and 1920 the recovery was very rapid, the total for the latter year being the highest 
ever recorded. The totals for 1923 to 1927 were not so favourable. 


The characteristic feature of the graph of deaths is its irregular nature. On the 


whole, however, there is an increase which is due to the growth of population. 


3. Graphs of Annual Births, Marriages; and Death Rates, and Rate of Natural 
Increase.—The graph of the birth rate indicates a well-marked decline throughout the 
whole period. This reduction of rate has been subject to fluctuations, there being two 
periods of arrested decline, viz., from 1877 to 1890, and from 1903 to 1912. 

The variations in the marriage rates, though less abrupt than those in the birth 
and death rates, have ranged from a minimum of 6.08 per 1,000 which marked the 
culmination of a commercial depression in 1894 to a maximum of 9.62 per 1,000 in 1920. 

On the whole, the graph for the death rate furnishes clear evidence of a satisfactory 
decline during the period. The graph brings into prominence six years in which the 
rates were very high when compared with adjacent years, viz., 1860, 1866, 1875, 1884, 
1898, and 1919. Epidemics of measles were largely responsible for the high rates in 
the first five years, while influenza caused the increase during 1919. 

The graph of natural increase shows roughly the same variations as that for the 
birth rate, but the influence of the death rate is indicated by the very low rates of natural 
increase for 1875, 1898, and 1919, which resulted from the exceptionally high death 
rates of those years. 


eee 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 1. Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. 


1. Patents.—(i) General. The granting of patents is regulated by the Common- 
wealth Patents Act 1903-21, which, in regard to principle and practice, has the same 
general foundation as the Imperial Statutes, modified to suit Australian conditions. 
The Act is administered by a Commissioner of Patents. Comparatively small fees, 
totalling £8, are now sufficient to obtain for an inventor protection throughout Australia, 
Papua and the Territory of New Guinea, and the only renewal fee (£5) is payable before 
the expiration of the seventh year of the patent, or within such extended time, not 
exceeding one year, and upon payment of further fees, as may be allowed. 


(ii) Summary. The number of separate inventions in respect of which applica- 
tions were filed during the years 1923 to 1927 is given in the following table, which also 
shows the number of letters patent sealed in respect of applications made in each year 


PATENTS, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


| 
Particulars. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 
| 
| 
No. of applications 4 .. | 5,306 | 5,432 | 5,306 | 5,391 5,683 
No. of applications accompanied by 
provisional specifications .. .. | 3,454 3,637 3,405 3,515 3,627 
Letters patent sealed during each year | 2,464 Dead be 2,479 2,706 2,638 


(iii) Revenue. 


1923 to 1927 is shown hereunder :— 


PATENTS, AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE, 1923 TO 1927. 


The revenue of the Commonwealth Patents Office during the years 


. | 5’ | 
Particulars. 1923. 1924. | 1925 1926. 1927. 
| £ £ a £ £ 
Fees collected under | | 
States Patents Acts 3 a | Be iy. ee 
Patents Acts 1903-21 27,995 26,259 29,017 30,967 30,602 
Receipts from publications 599 1,004 926 733 1,101 
a + 2 
Total 28,597 27,263 29,943 31,700 31,703 


2. Trade Marks and Designs.—(i) 
the Commissioner of Patents is also 
amended from time to time, 

rovisions for the registration of a 
Act of 1905, and are applicable to a 
by both Houses of Parliament that the 
connexion with the manufacture of such goo 


the last amendme 


Trade Marks. 
Registrar of Trade Marks. 
nt having been made in 1922. Special 
“ Commonwealth Trade Mark” are contained in the 
11 goods included in or specified by a resolution passed 


Under the Trade Marks Act 1905, 
This Act has been 


conditions as to remuneration of labour in 


ds are fair and reasonable. 


i | 
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(ii) Designs. The Designs Act 1906, as amended by the Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks Act 1910, and the Designs Act 1912, is now cited asthe Designs Act 1906-1912. 
Under this Act a Commonwealth Designs Office has been established, and the Commissioner 
of Patents appointed ‘‘ Registrar of Designs.” 


(iii) Summary. The following table shows the applications for trade marks and 
designs received and registered during the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS, AUSTRALIA._SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


\ 


Applications. . | 1923. | 1924. | 1025. | 1926, | 1927. 
RECEIVED. 
Tendering | amp | gro | gm | 3960 
REGISTERED. 

Hae Marks oe. 2029 | 1971 | 2,177 
Designs of te 377 | 453 439 537 / 546 


(iv) Revenue. The revenue of the Trade Marks and Designs Office during the years 
1923 to 1927 is given hereunder :— 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS, AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE, 1923 TO 1927. 


1923 1924 1925. 1926 1927 
Particulars. . 3 : = 2 e S : 
“ ,3 = a a) = dies 8 . 8 ‘ « ae 
e4| & |s8ieg/ &|s8)es| S28) 2d | Binz es) Bleek 
A4| 5 |33| 83] 3 |S8] 83) 3 SS) 83 | | Sel FS| Bliss 
as|/AlASi\GS/A/h8S/G8/ a les GS) A leslGS| Alas 


. 

| 

Fees collected under / 
Commonwealth Acts} 9,263} 539; 102) 8,710) 561; 238) 9, 10 629 


186} 9,246) 407) 210/9,709) 722) 198 


No fees in respect of Trade Marks have been collected under State Acts since the 
year 1922. 


§ 2. Copyright. 


1. Legistation.—Copyright is regulated by the Commonwealth Copyright Act of 
1912, details of which will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see 
No. 8, p. 1066), while, subject to modifications relating to procedure and remedies, the 
British Copyright Act of 1911 has been adopted and scheduled to the Australian law. 


Reciprocal protection of unpublished works was extended in 1918 to citizens of 
Australia and of the United States under which copyright may be secured in the latter 
country by registration at the Library of Congress, Washington. The Commonwealth 
Government promulgated a further Order in Council which came into operation on the 
Ist February, 1923, and extended the provisions of the Copyright Act to the foreign 


countries of the Copyright Union, subject to the observance of the conditions therein 
contained. i 


. 
: 
"a 
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2. Applications and Registrations:—The following table shows under the various 
headings the number of applications for copyright received and registered, and the total 
revenue received for the years 1923 to 1927 :— 


COPYRIGHT, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1923 TO 1927. 


Particulars. 1923. 1924. | 1925. 1926. | 1927. 


Applications received— / | 


Literary 5: Se NG. fl boo 1,145 1,269 1,166 | 1,256 
Artistic =e oe WO. 186 150 134 115 | 176 
International .. 2. New| 3 Ze 15 23 | 13 
Applications registered— | 
Literary = soeNo: 4), 15105. _}) 1,059 \uk, 257 ¥,105 | 1,180 
Artistic 3. ae INO 190 138 ils re 105 171 
International .. «3 INO. 3 z 4 19 | 10 


Revenue i. ane eee 336 | 360 | 340 376 


§ 3. Local Option, and Reduction of Licences. 


1. General.lLocal option concerning the sale of fermented and spirituous liquors 
is in force in all the States, the States being divided into areas generally conterminous 
with electoral districts, and a poll of the electors taken from time to time in each district 
regarding the continuance of the existing number of licensed premises, the reduction in 
number, or the closing of all such premises. Provision is made for giving effect to the 
results of the poll in each district in which the vote is in favour of a change. 


2. New South Wales.—(i) Local Option. The Liquor Act of 1912 made provision 
for taking a vote of the electors on the parliamentary rolls on the question of continuance 
of existing licences, the reduction of the same, or that no licence be granted of public 
houses, wine-shops, and clubs. This vote was to take place simultaneously with that 
for a general election. Three such polls were taken, but under the Liquor (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1919, further taking of polls was suspended pending a referendum on the 
question of prohibition with compensation, to be taken within eighteen months after 
the passing of this Act. This referendum was not held, and a later amendment of the 
Act in 1923 fixed the first Saturday in September, 1928, as the day on which the vote is 
to be taken. 


(ii) The referendum referred to in the previous paragraph was taken on Ist September, 
1928, and the following statement shows the result of the poll, at which voting was 
compulsory. The question asked of the electors read—“ Are you in favour of prohibition 
with compensation ?” 

Prohibition Referendum, 1928. 


Number of Qualified Voters a .. 1,486,450 

Votes cast for ‘‘ Yes” .. 357,684 

Votes cast for “‘ No” .. .. 896,752 

Invalid Votes a aa) pla ooo 
Total votes recorded a2 e.  1268,119 
Percentage on total qualified voters 88.28 per cent. 


(iii) Licences Reduction Board. The Liquor (Amendment) Act of 1923 provided for 
the reconstitution, as from Ist July, 1924, of the Licences Reduction Board and of the 
Licensing Courts which control the issue of licences. Three Licensing Magistrates con- 
stitute the Licensing Court in each licensing district, as well as the Licences Reduction 
Board, so that one tribunal controls all matters relating to the issue and withdrawal. . 
of licences. The funds for compensation in respect of publicans’ licences were obtained 
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by a levy at the rate of 3 per cent. on the value of all liquor purchased during the pre- 
ceding year, of which the licensees pay one-third and the owners two-thirds. Since the 
beginning of 1923 the Board has also been empowered to reduce the number of Australian 
wine licences, the holders of which were liable to pay fees into the compensation fund at 
the rate of 1 per cent. of their purchases. Contributions to the compensation fund ceased 
at 3lst December, 1926, the accumulated funds at that date being sufficient to meet all 
possible claims. 


The Board, which was established by the Liquor (Amendment) Act of 1919, com- 
menced operations in 1920, and up to 31st December, 1927, had terminated 288 publicans’ 
licences and 61 wine licences, and had accepted the surrender of 74 publicans’ licences 
and 5 wine licences. ‘The compensation awarded was £602,425 in respect of 360 publicans’ 
licences and £53,130 for 65 wine licences, while compensation had not been awarded 
in respect of two publican’s licences. The reductions made by the Board in the 
Sydney electoral district were 71 hotel licences and 31 wine licences, and the com- 
pensation awarded amounted to £155,870 and £28,075 respectively. In the Newcastle 
electoral district the reductions were 23 hotel licences, and the compensation awarded 
£29,470. The other reductions were in country districts. The fees payable into the 
compensation fund amounted to £1,515,245. During the years 1920 to 1927, 63 hotel 
licences were terminated by other than the Board’s action, and 26 new licences were 
granted, and during the years 1923 to 1927, 8 wine licences were terminated and 2 new 
licences granted. 


3. Victoria, (i) Licensing Districts—Under the Licensing Act of 1922, the previous 
system of local option was abolished, and provision was made for a vote of the electors 
for the Legislative Assembly to be taken once in every eighth year on the issue of “no 
licence,” the first of such votes to be taken in the year 1930. The Act also prescribes 
that each licensing district shall consist of an electoral district, instead of the sub- 
divisions which under the previous Acts formed licensing districts. Under the Redistri- 
bution of Seats Act passed in 1927 the new electorates became new licensing districts. 
Except by means of petitions under the special provisions for additional licences in - 
areas proclaimed by the Governor in Council after recommendation by the Licensing 
Court, no licences to retail liquor can be obtained in these new electorates beyoud the 
number existing therein on Ist January, 1917. The new electorates are in many cases 
widely different from the old areas. 


(ii) Licences Reduction Board.—This Board was established in 1906, and in 1916 
was constituted the Licensing Court. It has power to reduce the number of licences in 
each district by one-fourth of the number existing at Ist January, 1917. It has also the 
duty of fixing and awarding compensation to the owners and licensees of closed hotels 
and to the holders of Australian wine, of grocers’ and of spirit merchants’ licences if 
delicensed. The compensation fund was in 1916 merged into the licensing fund, which, 
in addition to the fees received from billiard table licences and permits for special facilities, 
is derived from all vendors of liquor who must pay in proportion to the cost of liquor 
purchased. The amount charged to the wholesale trade is 4 per cent. of the cost of all 
liquors sold to non-licensed persons, in addition to a fixed charge covering all other sales. 
The retail trade is charged 6 per cent. on liquor purchases, except the holders of Australian 
wine licences, who are charged 4 per cent. The expenses of operating the Licensing Act are 
a charge on the Licensing Fund, and, in addition, £23,000 is paid annually to the Police 
Superannuation Fund, and £63,000 to the municipalities which formerly granted licences. 
The balance is available for compensation purposes, but any surplus at the end of the 
financial year over an increment in the fund of £20,000 annually is carried to Consolidated 
Revenue. The balance in the Fund at the 30th June, 1927, was £401,715, and the amount 
transferred to Consolidated Revenue for the same year amounted to £175,539. 


Under the 1922 Act, the Court has held deprivation sittings each year in different 

licensing districts, and has taken away 174 victuallers’, 38 Australian wine, 3 spirit 

merchants’, and 2 grocers’ licences. When the Board came into existence in 1906, the 

number of hotels licensed was 3,521, of which 73 were roadside victuallers’, and up to the 

31st December, 1927, the number closed was 1,666. Of these, 1,240 represented hotels 

_ delicensed, and 426 hotels surrendered, the compensation paid to owners and licensees 
amounting to £888,411 and £186,155 respectively. 


Tale Ma) 
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(iii) Mallee and Additional Licences. Under the 1916 Act, special provisions were 
made for the granting of victuallers’ licences in proclaimed areas in the Mallee, and by — 
the 1922 Act these provisions as amended by that Act extended to any area outside 
the Mallee country proclaimed for the purpose. Only one victualler’s licence may be 
granted in any area in which at least 500 electors must reside. Licences have been 
granted in 1] such areas. 


4, Queensland.—Local Option is regulated in Queensland by the Liquor Act of 1912, 
as amended by the Liquor Act Amendment Acts of 1920 and 1923. A vote on the 
question is to be taken on the request of one-tenth of the number of electors in an area, 
which is defined in the request, and such area may be (a) an electoral district, or (b) an 
electoral division of an electoral district, or (c) a group of two or more divisions of an 
electoral district, provided that the whole of such local option area is wholly comprised 
within one and the same electoral district. A separate request is necessary for each 
resolution on which a vote is to be taken. 

By the amending Act of 1926 every local option vote must be taken in the month 
of May in every seventh year, after the vote which is expected to be taken in 1928, on a 
day to be fixed by the Governor in Council. On the 16th May, 1925, 43 polls were taken 
as requested in local option areas defined by the petitioners on the questions of prohibition 
in 25 areas, and new licences in 18 areas. Increase of licence was carried in 16 areas, 
while in 2 areas the majozity for prohibition did not reach the necessary three-fifths 
of the total votes polled. 


5. South Australia.—In this State the subject of local option is regulated by 
Part VIII. of the Licensing Act 1917. Under this Act each electoral district for the 
House of Assembly is constituted a local option district, and each electoral district may, 
by proclamation of the Governor, be divided into local option districts. A quorum of 
500 electors, or of one-tenth of the total number of electors—whichever is the smaller 
number—in any district may petition the Governor for a local option poll. The persons 
entitled to vote are those whose names appear on the electoral roll and who reside in 
the local option district. A local option poll is taken on the same date as a general 
election, 

In order to settle any doubt as to the validity of the proclamation of 1917 relating 
to local option districts, an Act was passed in 1922 by which such proclamation was 
declared to be valid, and the local option resolutions in force in old districts at the time 
of the proclamation were declared to be still in force notwithstanding any alterations 
in the boundaries of the districts. 

Early in 1927 petitions were presented from 30 local option districts requesting 
polls in the various districts. 

The poll was taken in conjunction with the General State Elections on 26th March, 
1927, the results being that the second resolution, “That the number of licences be not 


increased or reduced,”’ was carried in all districts. 


(i) General. By an Amending Act, No. 39 of 1922, the Local 


6. Western Australia.— 
Option provisions of the Licensing Act 1911 were repealed, and in lieu thereof a Licences 


Reduction Board was constituted, and charged with the duty of reducing the number 
of licences throughout the State over a period of 6 years from Ist January, 1923, to 
the extent of the money for the time being to the credit of a fund to enable compensation 
to be paid to the lessors and licensees of premises deprived of a licence. The fund is 
formed by a levy of 2 per cent. per annurn on the amount of liquor purchased for licensed 
premises, excluding duties thereon. More extended reference to this subject was made 
in Official Year Book No. 18, page 1030, 

(ii) Prohibition. In addition to the above provisions, the Act of 1922 provides that 
in the year 1925 and in every fifth year thereafter on a day to be fixed by proclamation, 
a poll shall be taken in each electoral district as to whether prohibition shall come into 


force. It also provides that where prohibition has been carried and isin force, the proposal 


shall be that the licences for sale of intoxicating liquor be restored. Where a resolution 
of prohibition is carried, no compensation is payable. A poll was taken on the 4th April, 


1925, with the following result :—In favour of prohibition, 41,362; against, 77,113; 
informal, 658; total, 119,133. The percentage of persons yoting on the number 
‘enrolled (200,212) was 59.5. 

€.6034.—32 
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7. Tasmania.—In this State the subject of Local Option is dealt with in Part V. 
(Sections 39 to 53) of “‘ The Licensing Act 1908” as amended by the “ Licensing Act 
1917.” The provisions of Part V. of the Act of 1908 did not come into force until Ist 
January, 1917. It was thereby provided that a poll of ratepayers was to be taken in 
each city and in each municipality in which more than one licensed house was situate, 
once in every third year. The most recent polls taken were Launceston, December, 1926; 
Hobart,May, 1927; and all other municipalities, April, 1927. In one municipality (New 
Norfolk) the resolution for continuance was carried. In each of the remaining 41 
municipalities in which polls were taken, the statutory proportion of electors failed to 
vote and accordingly no resolution was carried. E 


§ 4, Lord Howe Island. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Between Norfolk Island and the Australian coast is Lord 
Howe Island, in latitude 31° 30’ south, longitude 159° 5’ east. It was discovered in 
1788. The total area is 3,220 acres, the island being 7 miles in length and from } to 1? 
miles in width. It is distant 436 miles from Sydney, and in communication therewith 
by monthly steam service. The flora is varied and the vegetation luxuriant, with shady 
forests, principally of palms and banyans. The highest point is Mount Gower, 2,840 feet. 
The climate is mild and the rainfall abundant, but on account of the rocky formation 
only about a tenth of the surface is suitable for cultivation. 


2. Settlement.—The first settlement was by a small Maori party in 1853; afterwards 
a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally, it is a dependency of New South 
Wales, and it is included in the electorate of Sydney. A Board of Control manages the 
affairs of the island and supervises the palm seed industry referred to hereunder. 


3. Population.—The population at the Census of 3rd April, 1921, was 65 males, 
46 females—total 111. 


4. Production, Trade, etc.—The principal product is the seed of the native or 
Kentia palm. The lands belong to the Crown. The occupants pay no rent, and are 
tenants on sufferance. 


§ 5. Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 


1. General—By the Science and Industry Research Act 1926, the previously exist- 
ing Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry was reorganized under the title 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. An account of the organization 


and work of the former Institute was given in previous issues of the Official Year Book. 
(See No, 18, p. 1062.) 


2. Science and Industry Research Act 1926.—This Act provides for a Council con- 
sisting of— 

(a) Three members nominated by the Commonwealth Government. 

(6) The Chairman of each State Committee constituted under the Act. 


(c) Such other members as the Council, with the consent of the Minister, co-opts 
by reason of their scientific knowledge, 


The three Commonwealth nominees form an Executive Committee which may exercise, 
between meetings of the Council, all the powers and functions of the Council, of 
which the principal are as follow :—(a) The initiation and carrying out of scientific 
researches in connexion with primary or secondary industries in the Commonwealth ; 
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(d) the training of research workers and the establishing of industrial research student- 
ships and fellowships ; (c) the making of grants in aid of pure scientific research ; (d) the 
establishment of industrial research associations in any industries ; (e) the testing and 
standardization of scientific apparatus and instruments; (f) the establishment of a 
Bureau of information; and (g) the function of acting as a means of liaison between 
the Commonwealth and other countries in matters of scientific research. 


State Committees have been constituted in accordance with regulations that have 
been prescribed, and their main function is to advise the Council as to matters that may 
affect their respective States. A sum of £250,000 was appropriated under the terms of 
the Act for the purpose of scientific and industrial investigations. Subsequently an 
additional sum of £250,000 has been appropriated for a similar purpose. 

3. Science and Industry Endowment Act 1926,_Under this Act the Government 
has established a fund of £100,000, the income from which is to be used to provide assis- 
tance (a) to persons engaged in scientific research, and (b) in the training of students 
in scientific research. Provision is made for gifts or bequests to be made to the fund, 
which is controlled by a trust consisting of the three Commonwealth nominees on the 
Council. In accordance with the Act arrangements have been made to send a number 
of qualified graduates abroad for training in special fields of work. 


4. Work of the Council—tThe full Council held its first meeting in June, 1926, 
since which time it has held meetings at about half-yearly intervals. It has adopted a 
policy of placing each of its major fields of related researches under the direction of an 
officer having a standing at least as high as, if not higher than, that of a University 
Professor. 


The main branches of work of the Council are (i) plant problems; (ii) irrigation 
settlement problems; (iii) entomological problems; (iv) animal nutrition; and (v) 
animal diseases. As regards plant problems, a Division of Economic Botany is being 
established to undertake research on various diseases of plants of economic value, and 
in particular, “ bitter pit’ in apples, tomato wilt, and smuts and rusts of cereals. 
Laboratories exist at Merbein (Victoria) and Griffith (New South Wales) where cultural 
problems connected with viticulture and citriculture, respectively, are being investigated. 
‘A Division of Economic Entomology is being organized to carry out an extensive 
investigation of the possibilities of controlling by biological means various Australian 
plant and insect pests. Insect problems such as those of the blowfly, the buffalo fly, 
‘codlin moth, etc., and plant problems such as St. John’s wort, ragwort, etc., will be 
investigated. As regards animal nutrition, a laboratory has almost been completed in 
the grounds of the University at Adelaide, in which this work will be undertaken. This 
investigation is of a very fundamental nature and for many years will be confined to 
the sheep. Considerable progress in the breeding up of a stock of laboratory animals 
and in the establishment of one or two small field stations has already been made. In 
the field of animal diseases, six veterinary investigators are engaged in researches into 
such problems as the sheep blowfly pest, stomach and lung parasites of sheep, tuberculosis 
and pleuro-pneumonia, and braxy disease. 


The Council has recently received reports concerning forest products, cold storage 
and dairy researches. Investigations are to be initiated at an early date. In addition 
to the activities mentioned above, the Council is engaged on a number of miscel- 
laneous researches relating to the prickly pear pest, the Tasmanian underground grass 
grub, pottery, tannin extracts, poison plants, paralysis in pigs, and mineragraphy. A 
number of special Committees and Boards has also been formed, e.g., a Committee on 
the Maintenance of Standards and a Radio Research Board. 


In carrying out its functions it is the policy of the Council to co-operate closely not 
only with existing scientific institutions and State Government Departments in Australia, 
but also with similar organizations in other parts of the Empire. 


As far as Australia itself is concerned an important scheme of co-operation in agri- 
cultural research has been set up in the shape of a Standing Committee on Agriculture. 
This Committee consists of the permanent heads of the State Departments of Agriculture 
and of representatives of the Council. All agricultural research projects are referred 
to the Committee prior to the actual initiation of the work, and in that way unnecessary 


” duplication of effort is avoided. 
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$ 6, The Commonwealth Solar Observatory. 


1. Reasons for Foundation—The Commonwealth Solar Observatory was established 
for the study of solar phenomena, for allied stellar and spectroscopic research, andj for 
the investigation of associated terrestrial phenomena. Its situation is such that it 
will fill a gap in the chain of existing astrophysical observatories; with its completion 
there will be stations separated by 90 degrees of longitude round the globe. In addition 
to advancing the knowledge of the universe and the mode of its development, it is hoped 
that the eventual discovery of the true relation between solar and terrestrial] phenomena 
may lead to results which will prove of direct value to the country. 


2. History of Inauguration.—A short account of the steps leading up to the estab- 
lishment of the Observatory will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 979. Limits of 
space preclude its repetition in this issue. 


3. Site of the Observatory.—The site selected for the Observatory is on Mount 
Stromlo, a ridge of hills about seven miles west of Canberra. The highest point is 2,560 
feet above sea level, or about 700 feet above the general level of the Federal Capital City. 
A road has been constructed to the summit, upon which has been erected the temporary 
building to house the Oddie telescope. From the summit clear views are obtained in 
all directions. The approach to the Observatory passes the reservoir which supplies 
Canberra with water, and thence follows the eastern side of the ridge past several sheltered 
sites suitable for residences for the members of the staff, who will thus be within easy 
reach of the instruments to be housed on its crest. 


4. Buildings.—The temporary structure for housitig the Oddie telescope, which 
was the first building erected upon Mount Stromlo, is a concrete building, comprising 
a central dome 17 feet in diameter, with four rooms opening off it. A 60,000 gallon 
reservoir built near the summit is fed with water pumped from the main reservoir 
120 feet below.. In December, 1926, the administrative building upon Mt. Stromlo was 
occupied, and the apparatus, which had previously been housed and operated at the Hotel 
Canberra, transferred thereto and installed. 


The present building programme includes the building to house the 30-inch reflecting 
telescope, the library, sun-telescope, electric substation, store, workshop and 
spectroscopic laboratory. With the exception of the first-named, these buildings will 
be centred about the administrative building, with which they will be connected 
by covered ways. Electric light and power have already been conveyed to the 
residential area and to the summit. The station is connected by telephone with the 
Canberra Post Office. The preliminary work of assembling the instruments, testing 
them and making a beginning with the observing programme was done in temporary 
offices in one of the pavilions of the Hotel Canberra. 


5. Equipment.—The bulk of the present equipment is due to the generosity of 
supporters of the movement in England and Australia. The gifts include a 6-inch Grubb 
refracting telescope, presented by the late W. E. Wilson, F.R.S., and Sir Howard Grubb, 
F.R.S., trustees of the late Lord Farnham; a 9-inch Grubb refractor with a 6-inch 
Dallmeyer lens, both presented by the late Mr. James Oddie, of Ballarat; while Mr. J. H. 
Reynolds, of Birmingham, has presented a large reflecting telescope with a mirror 30 
inches in diameter. Donations amounting to over £2,500 have been received, and 
will form the nucleus of ¢ Foundation and Endowment Fund. With these generous gifts 
as testimony to the value of Australia’s co-operation in solar and astrophysical research, 
it is hoped that the Government will liberally equip and endow the institution so that it 
may rank with the great observatories of the world. 


6. Observational Work,—The Oddie telescope fitted with a dense flint prism has been 
employed in routine work upon stellar spectra, with the object of measuring the absolute 
brightness and distances of the stars. To determine the intensity of the auroral component, 
the luminosity of the night sky was observed with a Rayleigh photometer. By means 
of Abbott’s standard pyrheliometers, measures have been recorded of the solar radiation 
reaching the earth throughout the 24 hours. Variation in the radiation from certain 
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stars has been measured by a photoelectric photometer and observations have been made 
of the potential gradient of the earth’s electric field. Laboratory researches upon certain 
spectroscopic phenomena are in progress. 


7. Staff.The present staff consists of the Director, four Assistants, a Research 
Fellow, clerical assistant, two mechanics, and two groundsmen. 


§ 7. Department of Chemistry, South Australia. 


In South Australia, a Department of Chemistry was formedin 1915. The Department 
is principally engaged in general routine chemical examinations and analyses in pursuance 
of various Acts of Parliament and for Government Departments, but the chemical investi- 
gation of local products and industries forms an important branch of its work. The 
Department also checks the quality of gas supplied to consumers in the metropolitan area. 
At first the Department issued bulletins, of which nine have been published, but since 
1918 the results of investigations made have been embodied in the reports of the Advisory 
Council of Science and Industry of South Australia, of which the Director of the Department 
is Vice-Chairman. Researches have been carried out for the Wheat Weevil Committee, 
and investigations have been made into the lignites at Moorlands, the conditions of safe 
storage of petrol in tanks, the utilization of grapes and surplus lemons, cold-water paints, 
calorific values of South Australian firewoods, charcoal and coke, kernel oil from peaches 
and apricots, and a survey of the tannin resources of South Australia. Further investi- 
gations into South Australian lignite are reported in the South Australian Mining Review. 


§ 8. State Advisory Council of Science and Industry of South 
Australia. 


The Advisory Council of Science and Industry of South Australia is the result of the 
fusion of the members of the Committee of Scientific Research and the Committee on 
Post-war Problems. The members of the Council, who all act in an honorary capacity, 
are the nominees of the different public bodies in the State, such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Manufactures, Associated Banks, United Trades and Labour 
Council, Employers’ Federation, etc., and include a number of Government technical 


officials and University professors. 
For the purposes of investigation, 
the headings Agriculture, Pastoral, Mineral, Manufactur 
rt. These Committees consider and take evidence on su 


and report to the Government. 
The office of the Council is attached to the Department of Chemistry, where research 


work is carried out at the instance of the Council, the Director of Chemistry being Vice- 
Chairman of the Council. Eleven reports have been issued for the years 1919 to 1927, 
and contain a summary of the work done, with reports of investigations, including the 
“Wheat Pests Problem >? “ Utilization of Surplus Lemons 3 “Cold Water Paint ;”’ 
-“ Calorific Values of Different Firewoods;” “ Peach and Apricot Kernel Oil;” ‘‘ Tannin 
Resources of South Australia;” ‘* Brown Coal Experiments ;” “A Gauge for Petrol 
Tanks ;’” ‘“ Unsafe Storage of Petrol in Bulk;” “ A Process for Preventing Infestation of 
Insect Pests in Dried Fruits;” and “ The Use of Aluminium Vessels for Cooking Foods,” etc. 
The Council also distributes information forwarded by the Commonwealth Department 


~ of Markets. 


the Council is divided into Committees, under 
e, Trade, Commerce, and Trans- 
bjects proper to their provinces, 
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§ 9. Valuation of Australian Production. 


1. Value of Production.—The want of uniformity in methods of compilation and 
presentation of Australian statistics renders it an extremely difficult task to make anything 
like a satisfactory valuation of the various elements of production. At present there is 
so little accurate statistical knowledge regarding such industries as forestry, fisheries, 
poultry, and bee-farming, that any valuation of the production therefrom — only be 
regarded as the roughest approximation. As a matter of fact, complete information 
as to value of production-in all States is available in regard to the mining industry alone, 
and even in this casé adjustments have to be made before the returns are strictly com- 
parable. Careful estimates have been made in connexion with the value of production 
from the agricultural and pastoral industries, which, it is believed, in the main give fairly 
accurate results, The returns given in the following table for 1916 and subsequent years 
may be taken as -substantially correct. The table hereunder shows the approximate 
value of the production from all industries during the years specified :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1916 TO 1926-27. 


ave Dairy, Forestry 
; Agricul- : Poultry, d Mining. | Manufec |  potal. 
men: ture. poe parked witaiens : | curing) 

£1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
1916 at 61,255 83,003 27,931 6,062 23,192 60,502 |. 261,945 
1917 as 59,641 91,917 31,326 6,147 24,998 65,327 | 279,356 
1918 a 59,036 96,573 33,738 6,890 25,462 70,087 | 291,786 
1919-20 .. 72,202 | 111,594 38,830 9,670 18,982 92.330 | 343,608 
1920-21 .. 112,801 90,573 2,613 11,136 21,613 101,778 | 390,514 
1991-22) was 81,890 74,982 44.417 10,519 19,977 112,517 | 344,302 
1922-23 .. 84,183 97,029 43,542 11,124 20,316 123,188 | 379,382 
1923-24 .. 81,166 | 110,075 42,112 11,866 22,232 132,732 | 400,183 
1924-25 .. 107,163 | 126,773 45,190 12,357 24,646 137,977 | 454,106 
1925-26 .. 89,267 | 113,327 48,278 12,784 24,592 143,256 | 431,504 
1926-27. .. 98,295 | 111,168 | . 46,980 12,790 24,007 153,634 | 446,874 


(a) These amounts differ from those given in Chapter XXII., Manufacturing Industry, which include 
cettamn products included under Dairy Farming and Forestry in this table. 


2. Relative Productive Activity—The relative output or production per head of 
population measured quantitatively cannot be gauged from a mere statement of the total 
value of production from year to year. If measured by mere value, increase of price 
might have the effect of making an equal production to that of a time when prices were 


lower, and show an increase which would, of course, be misleading. For example, the . 


annual figures relating to the estimated value of production from Australian industries 
do not directly show whether there has been any increase in the quantity produced, since 
the price-level at the time is itself a factor in the determination of the values. Before 
therefore, any estimate of the relative increase or decrease in production (that is, in the 
relative quantity of output) can be formed, the variations due to the price element must 
be eliminated. This is done in the following table, in which Column I. shows the estimated 
value of production (i) in the aggregate and (ii) per head of mean population. In Column 


If. the estimated value of production per head of population is shown in the form of — 


index-numbers with the year 1911 as base; that is to say, the production per head in 
1911 is made equal to 1,000, and the values for the other years computed accordingly. 
In Column II. production price index-numbers are given; it is assumed that these 
index-numbers reflect, with substantial accuracy, variations in production prices in 
Australia as a whole. The figures in Column IV. are obtained by dividing the figures 
for each year in Column II. by the corresponding figures in Column III. They show the 
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estimated relative productive activity per head of population, taking the year 1911 as 
the basic or standard year, the fluctuations due to variations in prices having ,been 
eliminated :— i 


RELATIVE PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY.—AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1926-27. 


Te ile Sees ce ae IV. 

zi : | Estimated 

! Estimated Value of Relative Production | Relative 

; Production, Value of Price Productive 

3 Year. Production Index- Activity 

per Head Numbers | Index-Numbers 

f (i) (ii) (Year 1911 | (Year 1911 (Year 1911 

g Total Per Head of | = 1,000). = 1,000). = 1,000). 

; (000 omitted)) Population. | (a) (a) 

4 £ SF". | 

j 

y Sy RS aie .. | 46,700 27.46 | 667 1,229 |. 543 

: 1881 .. a5 ie 71,116 30.83 749 1,121 668 

1891 .. xe ee 96.087 29.65 | 720%. | 945 762 
1896 .. Be ais 92,605 26.06 | 633 | 922 686 
1901 .. a% ae 114,585 29.96 728 974 | 747 
1906 .. “tf =e 147,043 35.94 | 873 | 948 | 921 
DOee ¥e =e 188,359 4118s 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1916 .. oe ne 261,945 53.26 15293 54) 1,398 | 925 
1922-2 = wi 379,382 67.35 1,636 1,753 933 
1923-24 de Ae 400,183 69 .60 1,690 1,850 914 
1924-25 or ae 454,106 77.31 1,877 1,880 998 
1925-26 sia a 431] ,504 72.01 1,748 1,836 952 
1926-27 vid Se 446,874 73.13 1,776 1,762 1,008 

, | 


- scope was wider than ‘t 


(a) Production Price Index-numbers are not available prior to 1908, and Wholesale Price Index 


numbers are substituted therefor. 
The total production from all recorded industries during 1926-27 was £446,874,000, 


equal to an average of £73.13 per inhabitant. 


The index of productive activity given above is based on total population and is 
that most usually employed for such a purpose. As a measure of the efficiency of the 
whole community to provide with its existing organization the commodities produced 
in the industries concerned the index is correct, but it does not necessarily indicate the 
variation in efficiency of the workers engaged in those industries, since these workers may 
not represent a constant proportion of the total population. As a fact this proportion 
is diminishing, and if the index were based on persons engaged in the industries rather 
than on total population it would be increased by nearly 10 per cent. in the later years of 
the period, and the index for 1926-27 instead of exceeding the 1911 standard by less than 
1 per cent. would be in excess of it by more than 10 per cent. This aspect of the question 
is at present the subject of further investigation. 

In Year Book No. 5 (page 1217) will be found the value of production in each State 
at decennial intervals since 1871, and for the year 1909. Details for individual States 
are not available for subsequent years owing to discontinuance by the Customs 
Department of the collection of statistics of interstate trade. 


§ 10. Commonwealth Parliamentary and National Library. 


Parliamentary Library was created in 1902, it was 


the Federal Capital was established it would be necessary 


f Members and the Publie Servants, a Library whose 
To 


When the Commonwealth 
recognized that at such time as 


to have available there, for the use 0 
hat usually associated with a purely Parliamentary one. 
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this end, therefore, this Library was developed on lines similar to those of a State Public 
-Library, and particular attention was given to the acquisition of works relating to or 
published in Australia. In pursuance of this policy it acquired in 1909 a valuable 
collection of Australiana, comprising about 10,000 volumes, which had been formed by 
Mr. E. A. Petherick. In 1912, also, a provision was included in the Commonwealth 
Copyright Act requiring the publisher of any book, pamphlet, etc., printed in the 
Commonwealth to supply a free copy toit. In the same year it undertook the publication 
of the Historical Records of Australia. The rapid development of the Australian and 
National Sections of the Library led the Library Committee in 1923 to decide that the 
title ““ Commonwealth National Library ’’ should be given to these, and that at Canberra 
the Library should be divided into two sections—a Parliamentary and a National Section 
—the former to be housed in Parliament House, the latter in a separate building, to 
which the public would be given free access. Though now, therefore, in two sections, it 
is essentially one Library, with one administration. 


The total number of volumes at the beginning of 1928 was 79,000 books and 6,500 

. pamphlets, its chief features being its unique collection of Captain Cook’s manuscripts 

and early works relating to Australia, also its extensive series of official publications of 
Great Britain and all the Dominions. 


§ 11. Film Censorship. 


1. General.—(i) Legislation. The censorship of films derives its authority from 
section 52 (g) of the Customs Act, which is the section giving authority to prohibit the 
importation of goods. Under this section proclamations have been issued prohibiting 
the importation of films and relative advertising matter except under certain conditions 
and with the consent of the Minister. The conditions governing importation are con- 
tained in regulations issued under the Customs Act and provide, inter alia, that no film 
shall be registered which in the opinion of the censor is (a) blasphemous, indecent or 
obscene ; (b) likely to be injurious to morality, or to encourage or incite to crime; 
(c) likely to be offensive to the people of any friendly nation ; (d) depicts any matter the 
exhibition of which is undesirable in the public interests ; or (e) likely to be offensive to 
the people of the British Empire. 


The new regulations governing the exportation of Australian-made films are similar, 
with the addition that no film may be exported which in the opinion of the Censor is 
detrimental to Australian interests or is likely to lower Australia in the eyes of the world. 


The Censorship consists of a Chief Censor and a Deputy Censor, and importers have 
the right of appeal to the Minister against their decisions. 


(ii) Imports of Films. Imported films dealt with by the Censorship for the years 
1926 and 1927 were as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF FILMS, 1926 AND 1927. 


1926. 1927, 
Heading. is Dh ha 
Films Feet | Films Feet 
No. |(onecopy).| No, (one copy). 
Passed without eliminations . . bbe Me 1,590 | 3,584,877 1,725 | 3,581,026 
Passed after eliminations  .. eS. mi 283 | 1,610,195 336 | 2,076,515 
Rejected in first instance _. ee cE 87 | 538,203 90} 539,797 
Total . 1,960 | 5,733,275 2,151 | 6,197,338 
| ’ 
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The countries of origin of the abovementioned films will be found in the following 


' table :-— 
IMPORTS OF FILMS.—COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1926 AND 1927, 
1926. | 1927. 
Country of Origin. apt-get | = pines ee 
—-_ Films Feet | Films Feet 
No. ((onecopy).| No. | (one copy). 


} 
| 
| 


=e ee eee a Si 


1,618 5,085,720! 1,681 


United States of America | 5,119,241 


United Kingdom .. x) $ -. | 198} 351,456] 271 | 492;869 
Other Countries. ¥ a (| | 144 296,099) 199 | 585,228 
Total .. "i 2 .. | 1,960 5,733,275) 2,151 | 6,197,338 


(iii) Export of Films. The new regulations governing the export of films came into 


-force on the 16th September, 1926. The number of films exported up to 31st December, 


1927, and their length were 613 and 546,168 feet (one copy) respectively, and were 
consigned to New Zealand, England, Territory of New Guinea, United States of America, 
Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, and Pacific Islands. 

(iv) Royal Commission. The Royal Commission on the Moving Picture Industry 
in Australia presented its report to Parliament on 17th March, 1928. Over 250 witnesses 
were examined in the course of the Commission’s inquiries, and the report embodies 
numerous recommendations relating to (a) Film censorship; (6) Distribution of films ; 
(c) Exhibitors and the exhibition of films; (d) Film production in Australia; (e) The 
quota system; (f) The film and native races; (g) Films for children; (h) Educational 
films; (i) Taxation; (j) British films; (%) Customs duty; and (l) Customs and State 
legislation. The subject-matter of the recommendations are, however, too voluminous 
to be dealt with in this work. 


§ 12. Marketing of Australian Commodities. 


1. Introduction.—Particulars in respect of the various Commonwealth Acts and 
Regulations, together with the operations of the Boards or Councils appointed to assist 
or control the marketing of Australian commodities, are set out below :— 


2. Dairy Produce Export Control Act 1924.—(i) General. This Act, which was 
introduced at the request of the dairying industry, was passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament with the object of organizing the marketing of Australian dairy produce 
overseas. 

(ii) Dairy Produce Export Control (Poll and Election of Board) Regulations.— 
Regulations were approved providing for a poll of producers to enable the Act to 
operate and for the election of members to the Dairy Produce Control Board. 

(iii) Dairy Produce Control Board.—A Board consisting of thirteen members, of whom 
nine are producers’ representatives, was appointed under the Act tosupervise the export, 
and the sale and distribution after export, of Australian dairy produce. In conjunction 
with its London Agency the Board has improved organization on overseas markets, 
ensured continuity of supply, regulated shipments, stabilized overseas prices, obtained 
reductions in overseas freight and insurance, and participated in an advertising campaign 
in the United Kingdom. ; r 

(iv) Dairy Produce Export Control Licences Regulations.—Provision was made for 
the issue, under certain conditions, of licences to exporters to permit of butter and cheese 


being exported from Australia. 
3. Dairy Produce Export Charges Act 1924.—(i) General. This Act provided for 


: aah h 
the imposition of a levy on all butter and cheese exported from the Commonwealt : 
The ee is used to cover administrative expenses of the Board, and for advertising and 


_ other purposes. 


(ii) Dairy Produce Export Charges Regulations. Regulations were issued under 


this Act to lower the rate of levy fixed upon the export of butter and cheese. 
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4. Dried Fruits Export Control Act 1924.—(i) General.—This act was passed by 
the Commonwealth Parliament at the request of the dried fruit industry to organize 
the oversea marketing of Australian dried fruit. : 


(ii) Dried Fruits Export Control (Poll and Election of Board) Regulations. Regula- 
tions providing for a poll of dried fruit growers were issued to enable the Act to operate 
and to hold an election of members to the Dried Fruits Control Board. 


(iii) Dried Fruits Control Board.—A Board composed of seven members, including 
four growers’ representatives, was appointed to control the export, and the sale and 
distribution after export, of Australian sultanas, currants and lexias. In conjunction 
with its London Agency the Board has improved the oversea marketing and increased 
the demand for Australian dried fruits. Its system of appraisement has resulted in 
more satisfactory realizations, and its methods of ensuring continuity of supply, regulating 
shipments, advertising and securing reductions in freight and insurance have benefited 
the industry considerably. 

(iv) Dried Fruits Export Control Licences Regulations—Regulations were framed 
providing for the issue, under certain conditions, of licences to exporters to enable 
Australian sultanas, currants and lexias to be shipped overseas. 


5. Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1924—This Act provided for the imposition 
of a levy on all sultanas, currants and lexias exported from the Commonwealth. The 
levy is used to defray the administrative expenses of the Board and the cost of advertising, 
&e. 


6. Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1927—This Act provides for the exemption 
of sultanas, currants or lexias from the levy imposed after recommendation by the Board. 


7. Canned Fruits Export Control Act 1926.—(i) General. This legislation was 
introduced at the request of canners and representative organizations of fruit growers, 
and provides for the establishment of a Canned Fruits Control Board. The Act could 
not come into operation until a poll of canners was taken to determine whether a majority 
favoured the system of control provided under the Act. The poll was accordingly taken 
on 29th November, 1926, and a substantial majority of votes was cast in favour of the 
Act. 

The Board is composed of three members—one representative of proprietary and 
privately-owned canneries, one representative of co-operative and State-controlled 
canneries, and one representative appointed by the Commonwealth Government. The 
terms and conditions of office are similar to those adopted in connexion with the Dried 
Fruits and Dairy Produce Boards. The Board controls the export of canned apricots, 
peaches, and pears only, but provision is made in the Act for the inclusion of pineapples 
or any other variety of canned fruits should the canners concerned at any time desire it. 
No canned fruits to which the Act applies are permitted to be exported from Australia 
unless under a licence issued to the exporter by the Department of Markets and Migration, 
subject to conditions recommended by the Board. Owing to a considerable drop in the 
production of canned fruits during the season 1926-27 only a small quantity of fruit 
was available for export, consequently the operations of the Board were somewhat 
limited. ; 

(ii) Regulations under the Act.—The Regulations issued under the Act provide for 
the (a) preparation of rolls of voters for the poll and election of members to the Board ; 
(b) taking the poll and election of members to the Board; (c) the rates of fees and 
expenses to be paid to members in connexion with their attendance at Board meetings, 
&c.; (d) the system of export under licence, which operates as from 14th February, 
1927; and (e) the method of signing cheques drawn by the Board. For the season 
1926-27, exporters are required to obtain a separate licence for each shipment to Great 
Britain, and a general licence, granted for a period from date of issue to 31st December, 
1927, for all shipments to destinations other than Great Britain. The conditions under 
which licences are issued were adopted on the recommendation of the Board. 


8. Canned Fruits Export Charges Act 1926.—/(i) General—The Canned Fruits 
Control Board is financed by the canning industry by means of a lev imposed on all 
canned fruits exported. Under this Act a levy not exceeding one-fourth of one penny 
per 30-oz. tin (3d. per dozen tins) may be imposed. 


— 


A 
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(ii) Canned Fruits Export Charges Regulations.—The Board has determined that a 
levy of 1d. per dozen tins on exports will produce sufficient revenue for its present 
requirements, and these Regulations provide for that rate to be adopted. The charge 
was imposed as from 14th February, 1927. , 


9. Fresh Fruits Overseas Marketing Act 1927.—This Act was passed by the Com- 
monwealth Government at the request of the fresh fruit industry, to organize the overseas 
marketing of Australian fresh fruit. This Act, which is dependent for operation upon a 
poll of fresh fruit growers, will not now operate in view of the adverse result of the poll. 


10. Fresh Fruits Export Charges Act 1927.—This Act was subsidiary to the Fresh 
Fruits Overseas Marketirg Act, and will not now operate in view of the adverse decision 
at the poll. 


11. Pearl-Shell Overseas Marketing Act 1927.—(i) General.—This measure provides 
for the control of the export and sale oversea of pearl-shell produced in the Commonwealth. 
The Act provides for taking a poll of producers to decide whether it shall be brought 
into operation. Should the result of the poll be favourable, a Pearl-Shell Overseas 
Marketing Board will be appointed consisting of one representative elected by the 
producers of Western Australia, one representative elected by the producers of 
Queensland and the Territory of North Australia, and a representative of the 
Commonwealth Government, appointed by the Governor-General. The -Act provides 
for the prohibition of the export of pearl-shell except by licence issued by the 
Minister subject. to such conditions and restrictions as are prescribed after 
recommendation to the Minister by the abovementioned Board. The Board may 
accept control of any pearl-shell placed under its control, and will have full authority to 
make arrangements for its handling, marketing, storage, shipment, sale and all other 
matters necessary in connexion with its disposal. 


(ii) Pearl-Shell Overseas Marketing (Preparation of Rolls) Regulations. These 
regulations provide machinery for the preparation of a roll of pearl-shell producers entitled 
to vote at the poll to decide whether the Pearl-Shell Overseas Marketing Act shall be 
brought into operation, and to yote at the election of members of the Board. 


(iii) Pearl-Shell Overseas Marketing (Poll and Election of Board) Regulations.— 
These regulations prescribe the machinery for taking the poll of producers under the 
Pearl-Shell Overseas Marketing Act, and conducting the election of members of the 
Overseas Marketing Board. 


12. Pearl-Shell Export Charges Act. 1927.—This Act provides for a levy on pearl- 
shell exported from Australia at the rate of £3 per ton, but this rate may be reduced by 
regulation. The funds collected as a result of this levy will be used in the payment of the 
administrative and other expenses of the Pearl-Shell Overseas Marketing Board, and any 
surplus will be invested in securities of, or guaranteed by, the Commonwealth or any 
State Government. 

13. Export Guarantee Act 1924-25.—(i) General. Under this measure the 
Minister may, by Gazette notice, declare that the Act shall apply to any particular produce 
the export or marketing of which is controlled by a Board. The Treasurer may guarantee 
to the Commonwealth Bank or any other prescribed Bank the amount of any advance 
made by the Bank to Board in connexion with the financing of any scheme for the 
export and marketing of the produce under the control of the Board. Any such guarantee 

hall not be more than 80 per cent. of the market value of the produce, which market 
pee shall be determined by the Minister. The Treasurer may revoke the guarantee 
if it appears to him that its conditions have not been observed. Under this Act the 
Minister may also, upon the receipt of a report and recommendation from the Common- 


wealth Board of Trade, grant. assistance — 


i i i duce ; 
in relation to the export and marketing of primary pro ; 
ie i ne growers of primary produce used or to be used in the manufacture or 
preparation of goods of a kind suitable for export from the Commonwealth. 


The sum of £500,000 has been appropriated for granting such assistance. 


(ii) Assistance granted to 30th September, 1928.—Assistance under the Export Guar- 


~ antee Act 1924-25 granted to 30th September, 1928, amounted to £436,576. 
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CHAPTER ‘XXVII. 


STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION AND SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Development of Australian Statistics——{i) General. Previous issues of this Year 
Book included an outline of the history and development of statistics in Australia, 
particular reference being made to the Crown Colony Blue Books, Statistical Registers, 
Prominent State Statisticians, Statistical Conferences, the Foundation of the Federal 
Bureau, and Uniformity of Control. Itis not proposed to repeat this information in this 
issue. (See Year Book No. 19, p. 988.) 

(ii) Present Organization. The organization in respect of the collection, tabulation, 
etc., of statistical data as between the State and Federal Statistical Bureaux, and State 
and Federal Government Departments was described in Official Year Book No. 19, 
p. 990. Limits of space preclude its repetition in this issue. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 


1. General.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, viz. :—(1) Commonwealth publications dealing 
both individually and collectively with the several States of the Commonwealth, and (2) 
State publications dealing with individual States only. Besides these there are many 
other reports, etc., issued regularly, which though not wholly statistical, necessarily 
contain a considerable amount of statistical information. The more important of these 
published to November, 1928, are indicated below. 


2. Commonwealth Publications—Commonwealth publications may be grouped under 
two heads, viz. :—(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician, and (ii) 
Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. 


(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following is a list 
of the principal statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics since its inauguration up to November, 1928 :— 


Australian Life Tables, 1901-1910. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1901-1910. 

Census (1911) Bulletins. ; 

Census (1911) Results—Vols. J., II., and II., with Appendix ‘‘ Mathematical 
Theory of Population.” 

Census (1921) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 26. Parts I to XVI., forming Vol L., 
and Parts XVII. to XXIX., forming, with the Statistician’s Report, Vol II. 
Note.—Part XXVIII., Life Tables. 

Finance—Bulletins, 1907 to 1916-17 annually ; 1917-18 and 1918-19 (one vol.) ; 
1919-20 and 1920-21 (one vol.) ; 1921-22 to 1926-27 annually. 

Labour and Industrial Statistics—Memoranda and Reports, various, to 1913. 
Labour Report, annually, 1913 to 1927. 

Local Government in Australia—July, 1919. ; 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia—Annually, 1907 to present 
issue (1928). 

Oversea Trade, annually, 1906 to 1926-27, 
Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics (formerly Statistical Digest), 1913, 
1914, 1916, and 1918 to 1928 annually. : 
Population and Vital Statistics Bulletins—Reports, various. Commonwealth 
‘Demography, 1911 to 1927 annually. 
Production—Bulletins, annually, 1906 to 1926-27. 


mph Sito Meena A full list will be found in Official Year Book 
a. 13, p. 3. 
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Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics—first issue, No. 70, December, 1917, 
replacing Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics (Bulletins 1 to 69), 
and incorporating data from earlier publications relating to Finance, 
Labour, Shipping, Trade, Vital Statistics, Oversea Migration, etc. 

Social Insurance—Report to the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Customs, 1910. 

Social Statistics—Bulletins, 1907 to 1915 annually, and 1918. 

“ Superannuation for the Commonwealth Public Service—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister for Home Affairs, 1910. 

Transport and Communication—Bulletins, 1906, 1908 to 1916 annually ; 1919 to 
1927 annually. 

Wealth—The Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth as ascertained by various 
methods, together with a Report of the War Census in 1915. 


(ii) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. Lists of 
the principal official reports and other documents containing statistical information issued 
from the inauguration of the Commonwealth were given in Year Books up to No. 15, 
but limits of space preclude the incorporation of this information in the present volume. — 


3. State Publications.—The chief statistical publications of each State are set out 
hereunder. Limits of space preclude a further enumeration of the various Departmental 
Reports, statements of accounts, etc., issued by officials, boards, local government bodies, 


etc., in each State. 

(a) New South Wales—Statistical Register (annual) ; Official Year Book of New 
South Wales (annual) ; Statesman’s Year Book (annual); Vital Statistics 
(monthly and annual); Statistical Bulletin (monthly to December, 1919, 
thereafter quarterly). : 

(b) Victoria—Statistical Register (annual to 1916, then discontinued) ; Victorian 
Year Book (annual) ; Statistical Abstracts (quarterly to 1917). 

(c) Queensland—Statistical Register (annual) ; Official Year Book, 1901; A.B.C. 
of Queensland Statistics (annual) ; Vital Statistics (annual and monthly). 

(d) South ‘Australia—Statistical Register (annual) ; Official Year Book, 1912 and 
1913; Statesman’s Pocket Year Book (annual). 

(e) Western Australia—Statistical Register (annual) ; Statistical Abstracts (quar- 
terly, previously issued monthly to July, 1917); Pocket Year Book of 
Western Australia (annual) ; Circular (monthly), containing Principal 


Statistics. 
(f) Tasmania—Statistical Register (annual) ; 
(annual) ; Statistical Summaries (annual 


(annual and monthly). 


Statesman’s Pocket Year Book 
); Vital Statistics and Migration 


§ 3. Selected List of One Hundred Representative Works 
; Dealing with Australia. 
is list is completely representative, as consideration has 


on, also as to whether the book is still in print. 
aspects of Australia 


ns or in Parliamentary Papers, which have not been 


It is not claimed that th 


been given to the date of publicati 


Much important literature necessary to the study of many 


is contained in official publicatio 
included in this list. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
Bouam, A. G. The Trans-Australian Wonderland. 3rd edition. Melbourne, 1924. 


BRADY, E. J. Australia unlimited. Melbourne, 1918. 


FuLtErton, M. E. The Australian bush. London, 1928. : ; 
GRONDONA, L. gr. C. The Kangaroo keeps on talking; or, the All-British continent. London, 


JOHNS, F. Who's Who in Australia, 1927-28. Adelaide, 1927. ' 
JosE, A. W., and CARTER, H. J., editors. The illustrated Australian Encyclopaedia. 2 vols. Sydney, 


1925-26. 
OxFORD SURVEY OF THE British Emprre. Vol. 5, Australasia. Oxford, 1914. re 
art, E. J. A land of opportunities : being an account of the author’s recent expedition to 
explore the Northern territories of ‘Australia. London, 1923. 
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DISCOVERY AND EARLY VOYAGES AND EXPLORATION. 


Catvert, A. F. The Discovery of Australia. Taunton, 1901. 

Catvert, A. F. Exploration of Australia. 2nd edition. 2 vols. London, 1901. 

COLLINGRIDGE, G. The discovery of Australia. Sydney, 1895. 

FAvENG, E. History of Australian exploration, from 1788 to 1888. Sydney, 1888. 

Favenc, E. Explorers of Australia, and their life work. Christchurch, 1908. 

Mason, R. H., editor. ‘Barly voyages to Terra Australis. London, 1859. : 

Scorr, H. Terre Napoléon: a history of French explorations and projects in Australia. London, 
1910. 

Woop, G@. A. The-discovery of Australia. London, 1922. 


HISTORY. 
BEAN, C. E. W., editor. Official history of Australia in the War of 1914-1918 (in progress), Sydney- a 
1921. % 
DUNBABIN, T. The making of Australasia: a brief history of the originand development of the } 


British dominions in the South Pacific. London, 1922. 
Josp, A. W. A history of Australia from the earliest times to the present day. 10th «dition, 
Sydney, 1924. 
Josb, A. W. Builders and Pioneers of Australia. Sydney, 1928. 
Murpocu, W. Making of Australia: an introductory history. Melbourne, 1917. 
Scort, E. Short history of Australia. 5th Edition. Oxford, 1928. i 
Surror, H. M. Australian milestones and stories of the past, 1770-1914. 2 vols. Sydney, 1925. 
WATSON, J. F. Brief history of Canberra. Canberra, 1927. 
WATSON, J. F., editor. Historical records of Australia (in progress). Sydney, 1914. 


CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


KERR, D. The law of the Australian constitution. Sydney, 1925. 

Moore, Sir W. H. The constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. 2nd edition. Melbourne, 
1910. 

Quick, Sir J., and GARRAN, Sir R. R. The annotated constitution of the Australian Commonwealth 
2nd edition. Sydney, 1901. 

' QuIcK, Sir J., and Groom, Sir L. E. The judicial power of the Commonwealth : with the practice 

and procedure of the High Court. Melbourne, 1904. 

Quick, Sir J. The legislative powers of the Commonwealth and the States of Australia. Melbourne. 
1919. 

SWEETMAN, H. Australian constitutional development. Melbourne, 1925. 

Wisk, B. R. The making of the Australian Commonwealth, 1889-1900. London, 1913. 
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POLITICS, 


APSLEY, Lord and Lady. Amateur settlers. London, 1926. 

BRITISH IMMIGRATION LEAGUE OF AUSTRALIA. Annual reports. 

Brown, J. M. Peoples and problems of the Pacific. 2 vols. London, 1927. 

CHmpE, V. G. How labour governs. London, 1923. : 

ErHerton, P. T., Colonel, and TILTMAN, H. H. The Pacific: a forecast. London, 1928. 
Fuetcser, C. B. Problems of the Pacific. London, 1919. 

Lyna, J. 8S. Non-Britishers in Australia: influence on population and progress. Melbourne, 1927. 
Murpocu, W. Alfred Deakin: a sketch. , London, 1923. ‘ 

Reip, Sir G. H. My reminiscences. London, 1917. 

Roserts, 8. H. History of Australian land settlement (1788-1920). Melbourne, 1924. 


cain G. Australia’s awakening: thirty years in the life of an Australian agitator. Sydney, 
1 B 


TURNER, H. G. First decade of the Australian Commonwealth: a chronicle of contem orary 
politics, 1901-1910. Melbourne, 1911. 3 


WILLARD, M. History of the White Australia policy. Melbourne, 1923. 


Us ae H. A white Australia: is it possible ? the problem of the empty North. Melbourne, 


INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES. < 


AUSTRALIA’S LHADING INDUSTRIES Pty. Lrp. Australia’s leading industries. Melbourne, 1925. 
Burrirt, C. T. History of the founding of the Wool industries of Australia. Sydney, 1907. 
Contr, J. Pastoral age in Australasia. London, 1911. 


FEDURATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. Resources of the Empire. London, 1924, 


Harping, R. Cotton in Australia: the possibilities and limitations of Austr - 
country. London, 1924, ustralia as a cotton-growing 


HAwkuswortu, A. Australasian sheep and wool. Sydney, 1920. 

HUTCHINS, Sir D. E. Discussion of Australian forestry. Perth, 1916. 

Mor@an, B. H. The trade and industry of Australasia, London, 1908. 

PirtMaN, E. F. Mineral resources of New South Wales. Sydney, 1901. 

Taytor, T, G. Australia in its physiographic and economic aspects. 5th Edition. Oxford, 1928. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS, 
CoGHLAN, Sir T. H. Labour and industry in Australia : from the fi 
establishment of the Commonwealth in 1901. Oxford, 1918. pF rhibaevpiac tO 


Hiaains, H. B. A new province for law and order: being a review by its late presi urte: 
years of the Australian Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, aeaney, 1922. OAS ee eae 


Murpuy, H. M. Wages and prices in Australia: our labour laws an : 
how to prevent strikes. Melbourne,1917. See eC ee 


SPENOH, W. G. History of the A.W.U. Sydney, 1911. : 
SuToLIrrE, J. T. History of trade unionism in Australia. Melbourne, 1921. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


ATKINSON, M., editor. Australia: economic and political studies. Melbourne, 1920. 
Benuam, F. CO. Prosperity of Australia. London, 1928. 
CopLAND, D. B. Monetary policy and its application to Australia. Melbourne, 1926. 


Economie REcoRD. The journal of the Economic Society of Austratia and New Zealand. Melbourne, 
1925 to date. 


GrrForD, J. L. K. Economic statistics for Australian Arbitration Courts. Melbourne, 1928. 

GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the economic and commercial situation 
of Australia. London, to date. 

Haron, H. Modern economic history: with special reference to Australia. Revised edition, 
Adelaide, 1925. : 

MauLpon, F. R. E. A Study in Social Economics—The Hunter River Valley. Melbourne, 1927. 

Mitts, R. C., and Brnnam, F. C. Lectures on the principles of money, banking, and foreign 
exchange, and their application to Australia. 2nd edition. Sydney, 1925. 

Mrs, 8S. Taxation in Australia. London, 1925. 

Surcnirre, J. T. The National Dividend. Melbourne, 1926. 


SCIENCE. 


Le Sover, A. S., and BURRELL, H. Wild Animals of Australasia. London, 1926. 

Lucas, A. H. S., and LE SOUEF, W. H. D. Birds of Australia. Melbourne, 1911. 

MAIDEN, J. H. Useful native plants of Australia, in¢luding Tasmania. Sydney, 1889. 

SPENCER, Sir W. B. The native tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 191+. 

SPENCER, Sir W. B., and GILLEN, F. J. Across Australia. 2 vols. London, 1912. The Arunta 
2 vols. London, 1927. Native tribes of Central Australia. London, 1899. Northern tribes of 
Central Australia. London, 1904. 

Taytor, T. G. Geography of Australasia. 4th edition, revised. Oxford, 1920. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Browne, G. S., editor. ‘iducation in Australia: a comparative study of the educational systems 
of the six Australian states. London, 1927. 

Murpocu, W. Australian citizen. 1912. 

Nortucort, C. H. Australian Social development. New York, 191 8. 

Smira, W. H. Brief history of education in Australia, 1788-1848. Sydney, 1917. 

SWEETMAN, E., Lone, C. R., and SmitH, J. History of state education in Victoria. Melbourne, 
1922. 

THWwINnG, C. F. Human Australasia: studies of society and of education in Australia and New 
Zealand. New York, 1923. 


(See also Annual Reports of various State departments of Education.) 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


Art IN AuSsTRALIA. A quarterly magazine. Sydney, 1916 to date. 

Murpocu, W., editor. A book of Australasian verse. 2nd edition. London, 1924. 

PatMER, Mrs. J. G. Modern Australian literature (1900-1923). Melbourne, 1924. 

SERLE, P., compiler. Bibliography of Australasian poetry and verse : Australia and New Zealand. 
Melbourne, 1925. 

SERLE, P., and others, compilers. An Australasian anthology (Australian and New Zealand poems) 
London, 1927. ; 

STEVENS, B., editor. Golden treasury of Australian verse. New edition. London, 1913. 

TURNER, H. G., and SUTHERLAND, A. Development of Australian literature. London, 1898. 


RELIGION. 


Birt, H. N. Benedictine pioneers in Australia. London, 1911. F : 

CAMERON, Rev. J. Centenary history of the Presbyterian Church in New South Wales. 2 vols. 
Sydney, 1905. ; . i es 
CarrutuERs, Rev. J. S. Memoirs of an Australian ministry, 1865-1921. [Methodist minister.] 

London, 1922. : ’ ; 

CLARKE, HENRY LOWTHER, Bishop. Constitutional Church Government in the Dominions. London, 
1924. : ; ; 
Kisk, Rev. E. S. An apostle in Australia: the life and reminiscences of Joseph Coles Kirby, pioneer 

and social reformer. [Congregational minister.] London, 1927. 
O’BRIEN, Rev. E. M. Dawn of Catholicism in Australia. 2 vols. Sydney, 1928. 
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APPENDIX. 


[Recent information and returns which have come to hand since the various chapters 
were sent to press are given hereunder. } 


CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


3. Federal Elections, p. 66.—The ninth Parliament was dissolved on 9th October, 
1928, and the elections for the tenth Parliament were held on 17th November, 1928. 


4, Federal Referenda, p. 67.—-A referendum on the “ Financial Agreement” was 
submitted to the electors on 17th November, 1928. For further details see Appendix 
Chapter VIIT., Finance, p. 1021. 


, 


§ 3. Administration and Legislation. 


2. Governors-General and Ministries.—({c) Bruce-Page Government, p. 72. 


After the elections held on 17th November, 1928, the Bruce-Page Government 
was re-organized and on 11th December, 1928, the composition of the ‘Commonwealth 
Ministry was as shown in the following statement :— 


Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs -. Rr. Hon. 8. tae Bruck, 0.H., P.C., M.C. . 
Treasurer .. se +&, WHLON AE G: PAGE. 

Vice-President of the Executive Council me .. Rw. Hon. eo G. F. PEARCE, P. K.C.V.0. 
Attorney-General and Minister for Industry .. Hon. J. @. Latwam, C.M.G., 


Postmaster-General and Minister for Works and Railways Hon. W. G. Gipson. 
Minister for Health and Minister in charge of Repatriation MAJOR-GENERAL THE HoN. SiR N. R. 
Howse, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Minister for Defence ae at oe .. MAJOR-GENERAL THE Hon. Sm T. Ws 
GLasagow, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., V.D. 

Minister for Markets = is <b, BRO PATERSON. 

Minister for Trade and Customs ett 2 .. Hon. H. 8. Gutrrt. 

Minister for Home Affairs .. ie oe .. Hon. C. L. A, ABBOTT 

Assistant Ministers .. ce ae oe .. MAJOR THE HON. C. W. C. Marr, D.S.0 
M.C., V.D. * 


Hon. A. J. McLAcHnan, 


Hon. J. E. OGDEN. . 


3. State Ministries.—Victoria, p. 73. 


of the 
Victorian Ministry from 21st November, 1928 :— 
Premier and Treasurer Me .. HON. SIR W. MoPuen: 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Health A .. Hon. 8. 8. ARGYLE, pater & 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General ae .. Hon. I. MAcFarnan, 
Minister for Lands and Water Supply .. Hon. H. ANGts. 
Minister for Agriculture, Markets, and Immigration -. Hon. J. W. PENNINGTON, O.B.E 
Minister for Railways, Electric Supply, and Eaboun .. Hon. F. Groves. P 
Minister for Public Works and Mines -. Hon. A. E. CHANDLER, M.L.C. 
Minister for Education a a Se .. Hon. H. I. Consn, K. @ MLC 
Honorary Ministers oe wif “e .. Hon. R. M. CurHBertson. 


Hon. E. Mortry. 
Hon. R. G. MENzIms, M.L:C. 
Hon. M. Satrav, M.L.C. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OVERSEA TRADE. 
§ 4, Oversea Trade. 


uf Total Oversea Trade, p. 202.—The following particulars have been compiled 
fae preliminary returns relating to the Oversea Trade of Australia during the year 
1927-28 :— 


OVERSEA TRADE.—AUSTRALIA. 


Recorded Value. | Value per Inha bitant. WeePer 
Period. centage of 
2 | | Bxports on 
Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports. | Exports. | Total, Imports. 
£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. |£ »s. d. Pp fad i epdae oe 
1927-28 148,117 143,213 291,330 |23 15 2/2219 5 4614 7 96.7 
| | 


2. Ratio between Exports and Imports, p. 204. 
BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE FROM Ist JULY, 1914, TO 36th JUNE, 1928. 


| | 


Addition to Funds 


TnUneacoa \ Approxi- Available Abroad 


Public Debt mate for Transmission to 
| Recorded | (Common- | Total of Annual Australia. 
Year. Excess of wealth B.A.W.R.A. Columns | Obligations 
Exports. | and State) | Dividends. (2), (3), | Abroad for 
Raised and (4). Interest Accumu- 
Abroad. | and For the | lated from 
| Services. Year. 1st July, 
| | 914. 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
/ | 
£1,000,000 £1,000,000 £1,000,000/£1,000,000 £1,000,000 £1,000,000/£1,000,000 
1614-15) ne eatin o 5.1 é Led 16.0 —14.7 —14.7 
WGTS—100 oe oo 70 4.3 ‘ 1.3 17.2 —I15.9 — 30.6 
1916-17 .. rh ee yi 18.6 ‘ |» 40.3 18.4 21.9 — 8.7 
1917-18 .. 19.1 20.9 io 4040.0 22.0 18.0 9.3 
1918-19 .. 11.6 0.5 é 12.1 22.2 al — 0.8 
1919-20 .. 50.8 10.8 - 61.6 23.2 38.4 37.6 
1920-21 .. | —31.6 11.3 etl —12.6 24.3 —36,9 On 
1921-22 .. 24.8 42.2 9.9 76.9 26.7 50.2 50.9 
1922-23 .. | —13.9 Bt 5.9 — 4,4 26.8 —30.9 20.0 
1923-24 .. | —21.1 48.1 5.3 32.3 28.5 3.8 23.8 
1924-25 .. 4,9 Ot - 5.0 29.5 —24.5 — 0.7 
1925-26 .. | — 2.9 37.5 34.6 32.0 2.6 1.9 
1926-27 .. | —19.6 11.8 ae — 7.8 33,2 —41.0 —39.1 
1927-28 ..| — 4.9 54.3 3.9 63.3 35.0 18.3 —20.8 
(preliminary 
Total .. 32.1 269.4 Veet 334.2 355.0 ne —20.8 


§ 10. Exports according to Industries. 


4. Australian Production and Exports according to Industry, p. 229.—The heading 
«£1,000 should be added to columns relating to the Value of Production during Ten 


Years and Value of Exports during Ten Years. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 


TRANSPORT AND ‘ COMMUNICATION. 
E. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


5. Motor Vehicles Registered, p. 310.—Motor Vehicles registered at 30th a 1928, 
were as follows :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED AT 30th JUNE, 1928. 


All Vehicles. 
s F . | ferg | Commercial Motor 
State or Territory. | Motor Cars. | Vehicles Gyeles, * Sa eel 
avs Population. 
= el Se ae ASS Pe Se = : 
New South Wales .. | 141,829 | 37,197 | 29,038 | 207,564 86. 
Victoria .. | 126,120 | (c) 208 24,015 | 150,343 | 86 
Queensland fe .. | (a) 65,444 | (6) 2,457 8,088 75,989 83 - 
South Australia. . ae 51,753 | LUST 12,741 | 76,011 132 
Western Australia el 23,644 | 8,665 6,071 38.380 96 
Tasmania | 9,730 ~ 1,559 3,887 15,176 a2 
Northern and Central Aus- e 
tralia 195 | 170 42 407 96 
Federal Capital Territory 916 | 233 135 1,284 160 
— mS — ——= _ 
Australia ne Se 419,131 | 62,006 84,017 | 565,154 90 
| | 
a Pneumatic tyred vehicles. (6) Solid tyred venice, (c) Motor buses only— 


trucks, vans, &c., included with motor cars. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FINANCE, 
A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 
§ 2. Consclidated Revenue Fund. 
Division IIl.—Revenue. 
1. Total, p. 342.—Revenue for year 1927-28 amounted to £76,670,222 


2. Revenue per Head, p. 342.—The revenue per head of population for 1927-28 
was £12 5s. 11d. 
Division [1I.—Expenditure. 
2. Total Expenditure, p. 348.—For the year 1927-28 the total expenditure was 
£82,120,459, and the expenditure per head of population £13 3s. 5d. 


§ 4, Commonwealth Loan Funds and Public Debt. 


7. Commonwealth Public Debt.—(ii) Place of Flotation, p. 359. At the 30th June, 
1928, the debt stood as follows :— 


e 
Payable in London .. oF “i .. 172,497,984 
Payable in New York .. a5 ste .. $3,563,762 
Payable in Australia .. : ue oe 217,031,917 
Value of Transferred Properties: ise .. 11,035,447 
Total or a oe .. 494,129,100 


(iv) Amount of Interest Payable, p. 360. At the 30th June, 1928, the annual interest 
payable on the debt amounted to £25,979,561, of which £8,674,152 was pexenls in 
London, £1,626,815 in New York, and £15,678,594 in Australia. 
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B. STATE FINANCE, 
§ 1. General. 


3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finance, p. 371—At a referendum 
of Commonwealth electors taken on 17th November, 1928, the question of validating 
the proposals included in the * Financial Agreement ” between the Commonwealth and 
the several States Governments was agreed to, the votes cast being as follows :— 


Yes (in favour of the proposed agreement) . 2,236,680 


No (not in favour of the proposed agreement) 773,698 
Informal 213,886 
Total votes cast we . 3,224,264 
Percentage of electors who voted 93.25% 


The foregoing figures are incomplete in that some small returns in the State of 


Queensland have not yet been received, 


CHAPTER XII. 


LABOUR, WAGES, AND PRICES. 
C, EMPLOYMENT. 


§ 4, Recent Legislation, p. 576. 

37 of 1928). The Transport Workers Act 1928 
provides for the regulation of the engagement, service and discharge of transport 
workers; the licensing of persons as transport workers ; the regulation and prohibition 
of employment otf unlicensed persons ; and for the protection of transport workers. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 
§ 4. Wheat. 


7. Voluntary Wheat Pools, p- 678.—(i) General. Voluntary wheat pools" again 
operated in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia during the 1927-28 season. The system adopted in these States is somewhat 
s a co-operative one controlled by trustees, or committees appointed by 
proceeds, less administrative expenses, being distributed 
The trading names of these organizations 


Transport Workers Act (No. 


similar, and i 
the growers, the whole of the 
amongst contributors of wheat to the pool. 
in the various States are as follows :— 
New South Wales.—The Wheat-growers’ Pooling and Marketing Co. Ltd. 
Victoria.—Victorian Wheat-growers’ Corporation Ltd. 
South Australia.—South Australian Co-operative Wheat Pools Ltd. 
Western Australia.—The Co-operative Wheat Pool of Western Australis. 


The marketing of wheat in Queensland was conducted. on the compulsory basis by 
the State Wheat Board, consisting of five representatives of the growers with a Govern- 


ment appointee as Chairman. 
The quantities of wheat received by the different 


ii) Delivery of Wheat to Pools. 
ies : e total marketable wheat during 1927-28, 


pools, together with the percentage thereof on th 
were as follows :-— 


WHEAT RECEIVED BY VOLUNTARY POOLS, 1927-28. 


| W. Aust, 


Particulars. Unit. | N.S.W. Victoria. | S. Aust. 


Fil 


1,042,123 | 2,762,745 | 5,075,571 17,267,000 


Wheat received . . “gre Bushel 
Percentage on Total Market- 
able Wheat -- pipe | 5 | 12 | 25 53 
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(iii) Finance. The requisite financial accommodation in New South Wales and 
Victoria was furnished by the Commonwealth and Associated Banks. In Western 
Australia funds were made available by the Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. of 
Great Britain. Initial advances were made available to growers on the delivery of 
their wheat at country stations, and further advances have been made in all the 
States, the payments to October, 1928, being as follows :— 


WHEAT POOLS ADVANCES(a) PER BUSHEL MADE TO OCTOBER, 1928. 


} 


Yew Sou oa 7 uw } Wi 
Particulars. = “Wales : P= Victoria. Peay Pipl? 
a eee SSeS, ea ee : 
eee Be. Eis Be 5. Shen | —S ee 
ist Payment. --| 0 3 6 rs 03 8 0 3 6 
2nd Payment se = oe LOBE cba Kewl VoLleey 0 0 9 
3rd Payment tee 0 2c 00 4 00 3 
4th Payment oe Es x. 0 0 TH 
Estimated Final Payment .. 00 3 (5) 0 0 2 6 Tor 


(a) Less Rail Freight. (6) Not available. 
In Queenslandjthe Commonwealth Bank provides the financial assistance necessary 


to make advances on wheat delivered, the State Government guaranteeing the Wheat 
Board’s accounts {with the bank. 


All wheat not required for consumption on the farm is delivered to the Board, which 
is the sole marketing agency. The crop in 1927-28 was a good one, amounting to 3} 
million bushels. Marketing operations were favourable and it is expected that a net 
payment of 5s., or perhaps slightly more, per bushel will be paid on pool wheat of good 
quality. Advances made to 30th June, 1928, amounted to-4s. 8$d. per bushel on f.a.q. 
wheat, and 3s. 64d. per bushel on inferior grades, the relative percentages being, milling 
wheat 86.2 per cent., and feed wheat 13.8 per cent. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


$1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


3. Value of Production during 1927, p. 751.—The following table gives the value of 
Australian mineral production for the year 1927 :— : 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1927. 


rf - i 
nera y N.S8.W Victoria Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter.| Total. 
a « 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Gold ¥5 76,595 | 163,699 | 161,321 1,776| 1,734 : 
Silver and Lead] 3,487,980 304 | 32,102 143] 7 30 ar 259 497 a0 S778 766 
Copper 12,655 di 218,842 | 12,452 101 | 362,988 607,038 
Iron .. | 657,346 as 506 | 830,789 ae . | 14887641 
Tin. ee 287,539 11,454) 193,774] .: 13,316 817,503 18,754 | °842/430 
“a : En a ae 242 
Coal .. | 9,782,002 | 982,538 | 987,465 407,967 907 - aCe 
: ’ ’ > oa » ;802 we \ 
Other .. | 150,138} 18388 | 51,101 | 343,362 6,427 | 204,654 | 2115 tere Ls 
Ss 
Total .. |15,451,182 | 1,176,378 | 1,645,111 /1,188,522| 2,192,800 | 1,409,352 | 21,716 | 23,085,011 
. 2 4 7 


-—. tL 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
POPULATION. 


§ 3. Distribution and Fluctuation of Population. 
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I. Present Number, p. 881.—Tho estimated population at the 30th June, 1928, 


was 6,284,407, distributed as follows :— 


AUSTRALIA.—ESTIMATED POPULATION, 30th JUNE, 1928. 


States and Territories. Males. Females. Persons. 

New South Wales 1,235,835 1,187,217 2,423,052 
Victoria — 869,390 880,049 1,749,439 
Queensland : 482,862 428,875 911,737 
South Australia 299,104 278,652 577,756 
Western Australia 216,589 183,111 399,700 
Tasmania 25 104,588 105,878 210,466 
Northern Territory. fee 2,973 273 4,246 
Federal Capital Territory 4,516 3,495 8,011 

3,215,857 3,068,550 6,284,407 


Total, Australia 


The corresponding figures for Australia for the year ended 
3,154,121 males and 3,013,308 females, or a total of 6,1 
increase during the year ended 30th June, 1928, of 11 


and 55,242 females. 


67,429. 


30th June, 1927, were 
There was thus a total 
6,978, made up’ of 61,736 males 
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INDEX. 


{Norz.—This index is followed by a list of maps, graphs, and diagrams, also a list of 
special articles, ete., in previous issues of the Official Year Book.] - 


PAGE 
A. 
Aboriginals 911 
Account of Origin and Numbers 
ete. wom Joo 
In Northern Territory” 598 
Protection : “pe OOS 
Accidents, Coal Mining 785, 794 
Deaths -- 990 
Mining 794 
Railways .. 272, 299 
Accounts, Commonwealth Govern- 
“ment E 340 
Open, Savings Banks 401 
State Government 371 
Acetate of Lime Factory .. 592 


Acquisition of Freehold Land by 


Conditional Purchase 139 

Unconditional 137 
Acquisition of Land for Closer Settle- 

ment 161 to 167 


Additional Conditional [ees 
New South Wales eft 139 
Additional Selections for Purchase, 


Tasmania : .. 146 
Adelaide, Electric ‘Tramways ee SOS 
Sewerage .. Pe oe 
To Sydney Aerial Mail .. 3806 
University .. 456 
Waterworks 118 
Administration, Crown Lands 133 
Federal Capital Commission 604 
Justice, Cost of .. 491 
Letters of 414, 489 
Nauru ee SN S| 
Norfolk Island 612 
Northern Territory 598 
Papua ae ass a O14 
State Railways a3 
Advances, by Joint Stock ‘Banks 398 
For Mining . 795 
Soldier Land Settlement .. 594 
To Settlers .. 177 to 184 


To States by Commonwealth ven 862 


Wheat Pools . 1022 
Advisory Council of Science and In- 
dustry of South Australia 1007 
Aerial Mail Services we oOS 
Routes 306, 591 
Aerodromes «a 800 
Africa, Natives of in Austr alia testa ies 


After-auction Purchases of Land, New 


South Wales .. 138 
After-auction Sales of Land, New 
South Wales #62 
Tasmania .. 138, 147 
Age Distribution of Population 908 
Agency Companies 403 


PAGE 
Ages at Death .. 964 
Of Married Persons 995 


Of Persons who died from Can cer 983 
Of Persons who died from Tuber- 


culosis aa ee 
Ages of Bridegrooms 951, 953 
Of Brides ee 
Of Fathers .. . 941 
Of Mothers .. : 941, 946 
Who died from Puerperal 
Causes. 989 
Ages of Persons who ‘committed 
‘Suicide - 991 
Agreement, Financial, “Common- 
wealth and States a 372, 1021 
Agreement, Migration -- 925 
Agreements, Industrial sp akon 
Agreements to Purchase, South Aus- 
tralia. . " 142, 165 
Agreements, Wages 538 


Agricultural Banks—Loans to 
Settlers 180 to 182 
Colleges ~~ ae 
Dairying and Pastoral Tmple- 
ments, etc., Value of 421 
Departments 720 
Expansion, Influence on Popu- 
lation as 902 
Graduates, Land- Settlement, 
South Australia... -. 182 
High Schools 447 
Implement Works 831 
Leases, Northern Territory .. 159 
Production .. 666 to 720 
Products 429 
Training in State Schools 447 


Water Supply, Western Australia 120 


Agriculture : 666, j021 
Discovery of Suitable ‘Land ” 666 
Early Records 666 
New Guinea.. 626 
Northern Territory 599 
Papua 617 
Progress a 666 

Aid to Magic State 795 

Aircraft on 1305) 
Construction — ~«, BOT 
Estimated Value of - 432 
Statistical Summary . 308 

Air Defence ae : 591 
Force Establishment — 591 

Air Pilots, Training of 307, 591 

Air Services ae .. 306 

Alcoholic Beverages, Consumption oe At 

Ale and Stout, Production 843 

Soa of Crown Lands 131 to 193 

‘ota, 


es 184 to 190 
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PAGE 
Alien Immigrants 926 
Aliens, Tenure of Land by 176 
Alkali, used in Soap and Candle 
Factories 830 
Allowance, Maternity 368 
Alunite 788 
Exports of Ores 798 
American Negroes in Australia 912 
Ammonia Sulphate, Exports 718 
Animals (Living) Exports a Oad 
Annexation of Australia .. sts 4 
Of Papua 613 
Annual ie for Pastoral ‘Purposes, 
New South Wales ibs 
Antimony 752, 775 
Exports of Ores Be oiehe! 
Apoplexy, Deaths 986 
Appendicitis, Deaths 987 
Apples .. 710 
Appointment of " Executive Coun- 
cillors oe oer 64 
Of Ministers. . : gist. ~ 64 
Apprenticeship - 576, 814 
Apricots ae ry) 
Arbitration Acts, Operations under 538 
Arbitration Court, Commonwealth .. 491 
Area and Boundaries, Northern Por 
ritory - 9G 
Forests 734 
Location, ete. Norfolk Teland 611 
Area of Australia 8 
Compared with that ‘of Other 
Countries 35 
Under Crop . 7 667 
In Relation to Population 667 
In Relation to Total Area.. 668 
Area, New Guinea F a pal 
Papua . 614 
Areas oe States and Territories 1.8)00 


Of Tropical and Temperate 


Regions .. 
Relative, of States and Terri- 
tories oid ate 38 
Arms Factory .- 592 
Arms, various, Military Forces 585 
- Arrangement, Deeds of 490 
Arrivals, Excess over Departures 888 
Arsenic va ‘ 752, 775 
an Basins .. Ltt BOL 
bag = 851 to 858 
Waters, Western Australia 121 
Art Galleries, Public 470 
Artificially Sown Grasses . 668 
Artificial Manures ap vey 
Asbestos aad 752, 789 | 
Asiatic Cholera, Deaths 980 
Asiatics in Australia F 912 
Assay of Gold Deposits at Mints.. 390 
Assemblies, Legislative 67 to 71 
Assets, Commonwealth Bank 400 
Joint Stock Banks .. 5 O06 
Postmaster-General’s  Depart- 
ment a eb yy! 
Assisted Immigrants 926 
Passages . 925 
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Associations 576 to 582 
Associations, Employers’ 581 
Assurance, Life . 406 
Asylums, Benevolent 497 
Destitute 497 
Insane ae 500 
Orphanage .. 499 
Attendance at Business Colleges 465 
At Private Schools 454 
At State Schools 449 
At Technical Schools . 460 
Attorney-General’s Department, Ex. 
penditure 351 
Auction Perpetual Tenses Queens: 
land . 3 154 
Auction Bale of Growa Tends New 
South Wales .. : ae Bey) 
South Australia 138, 165 
Tasmania 138, 146 
Victoria 138 


Western Australia 138 
Auriferous Lands Licences, Victoria 152 
Australasian Association for the Ad- 


vyancement of Science .. 468 

Australia, one hundred selected w orig 
Ollewss -« 10106 

Nustralian Commonw ealth Line of 
Steamers 4 253 
Australian Fleet 590 
Cost . 589 
Australian Imperial Force 592 
Australian Loan Council .. 389 
Australian Navy 590 
Australian Notes 393 
Australian Produce Exported 220 
Australian War Loans 358 
Automatic Telephones 332 
Aviation 305 
Aviation, Civil .. 591 
Awards, Industrial 539 
Wages Boards 539 

B, 

Baby Health Centres : NeD2D 
Bacchus Marsh Irrigation Scheme .. 868 
Bacon and Ham > 725, 728 
Consumption 726 
Curing Factories 835 
Exports 726, 732 
Imports 726 


Into United Kingdom 732, 733 
Local Consumption ce 
London Prices 
Production . 
Bagot Road District, Nor thern Terri- 
tory .< ee LOG 


Balances, State Consolidated Funds 381 
Balance of Trade 203, 1019 
Bananas 710 
Bank, Commonwealth 392 

Commonwealth Savings 403 
Bankers’ Clearing Houses eon 400 
Banking Legislation 392, 393 
Bank Notes 392, 393 
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Bank Notes Tax 392 


Bankruptcies 490 | 
Banks, Cheque-paying 392 
Banks in operation 394 
Banks, Joint Stock 394 
Advances 398 
Assets 396 
Capital Resources 395 
Deposits 398 
Legislation .. 392, 393 
Liabilities san, 395 

Percentage of Coin and Bullion 

on Liabilities at Call aot 
Banks, Savings .. ‘ 401 
Accounts open #4 401 
Advances to Settlers .. Vig.l79 
Annual Business 402 
Deposits : 401 
Rates of Interest 402 
School 454 
Bark, used in Tanneries 828 
Barks, Tan ¢ 739 
Exports and Imports . ; 743 
Barley . Re os 685 
Area under .. 686 
Average Yield per acre 687 
In Various Countries 688 
Exports and Imports .. 689 
Malting he 686 
Pearl 689 
Prices 689 
Production . -. 685 
In relation to Population enOsy 
In Various Countries 688 
World’s 689 
Scotch, Exports 689 
Value of Crop 690 
Barometric Pressures a ip, ee 
In Capital Cities * 57 to 62 
Barton Government a gies 
Barytes ut 752, 789 
Baseby Irrigation ‘Area 875 
Basic Wage 551 
Royal Commission on 553 
Basils, Production 828 
Beam Wireless 337 
Rates 331 
Beans hs is o.20 691 
Béche-de-mer ms 746, 748 
Bee Farming : 729 
Farm Licences, Victoria 152 
Hives 730 
Products 730 
Exports 732 
Value of 731 
Bee Range Area Licences, Victoria. . 152 
Beeswax 730 
Exports and Imports — 731 
Production .. a 730 
Beef, Consumption oh «643 
Exports of Frozen... 637, 643 
Production .. an Lede 
Subsidy si 644 
Beer, Consumption per Head 479 
Excise Duty F 226 
Production .. 843 


INDEX. 
PAGE 
Beet, Sugar (see Sugar-beet) 704 
Bendigo Sewerage Authority 116 
Benefactions, Universities 457 
Benevolence, Public 494 
Benevolent Asylums 497 
Berri Irrigation Area -. S874 
Beverages, Alcoholic, ee 
per Head : 479 
Bibliography of Works on Australia 1015 
Bicycle Building .. 848 
Bilharziasis 3 518 
Billiard Table Factories 849 
Binding Establishments 847 
Birthplaces of Deceased Married Per- 
sons .. 996 
Of Deceased. Persons. 973 
Of Parents .. 943 
Of Persons Married 952 
Of Population 914 
Births .. 934 
Ages of Parents 941 
Birthplaces of Parents 943 
Crude Rates 935 
Duration of Marriage of Mothers 946 
Ex-nuptial .. ~ 935 to 940 
Masculinity an -. 938 
Factors affecting Rates 936 
Fathers’ Ages - 941 
Female z <0 SE 
Illegitimate . . 25 935 to 940 
Interval between Birth and Re- 
gistration 949 
Between Marriage and First 
Birth ao? ee 
Issue of Mothers 946 to 948 
Male a x ~~ 932 
Masculinity .. es acey 
Mothers’ Ages a 941, 946 
Multiple “ie a 
Nuptial Rates 937 
Occupations of Fathers 945, 
Previous Issue of Mothers 947 
Rates 935 


And Factors Affecting them 936 


At Child-bearing Ages 935, 937 
In Various Uountries 936 
Total - oan 
Triplets 940, 943. 
Twins 8 940, 942 
Biscuit Factories * cor 
Bismarck Archipelago . _ 621 
Bismuth 752, 776 
Blankets Mahutastared mit .. 845 
Board, Country Roads, Victoria .. 91 
Main Roads, Queensland Tg Oe 
Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Tramway 300 


Metropolitan Water Supply and 
Sewerage, Queensland 
of Fire Commissioners, New South 


Wales x 127 
of Works, Melbourne and Metro- 

politan cits a BE oe uke! 
Pacific Cable = ta) 229) 
Tariff ae Aone awe 196 
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Boroughs, Victoria va. Oo 


Bounties, Agricultural Prod acts 716 
Canned Fruits 717 
Cattle a5 716 
Cotton a = peal ay a hg 
Fish, Preserved ze fete TAS 
Tron and Steel 716, 774 
Meat Export Mem TLO 
Shale Oil 716, 788 
Sugar ae fs we, 2208: 
Sulphur Ae ee LG 
Wine . 716 

Bowen Harbour Board 124 

Bran, Phosphoric Acid contained in 676 
Production .. : 840 

Breweries 842 

Bridegrooms, Ages 951 
Birthplaces =t 952 
Occupations. . 953 

Brides, Ages fe 951 
Birthplaces .. Pie ae 952, 

Bridges, Government ; ee, 00 
Loan Expenditure, States ee) 04 

Brigades, Fire .. * a OD 

Bright’s Disease, Deaths . 987 

Briquettes A whe, 

Brisbane Blectric ‘Tramways 302 
Sewerage 117 
To Sydney Aerial Mail 306 
Waterworks 116 

British Astronomical Society 469 

British Australian Wool Reativation 

Association .- 204, 662 

British Empire, Area and Population 905 

British Medical Association .. 469 

British New Guinea (see Papua) 613 

British Phosphate Commission 633 

British Preference 195 

335 


Broadcasting, Radio 
Broken Hill Company’s Tron and Steel 


Works ; 173 | 
Broken Hill Silver Mines .. 763 
Broken River Water Works enero: 871 
Bronchitis, Deaths Me 986 
Bronze Coinage .- eee 

Coin Issues 392 


PAGE 
’ Boards, District Road, Western Aus- 
tralia ‘ 104 | 
Fire Brigade 127 | 
Harbour E 122 
Industrial, Authorized (eo RY) 
Licences Reduction tt LOOL 
Marine be edie 
of Health, Western Anatealis .. 104 
Wages 538 
Boats Secret in Fisheries, Num- 
ber and Value 746, 747 
Body Building, Motor .. 848 
Bonedust, Exports and Reports 718 
Bones, Exports .. 637 
To Eastern Gountton: 219 
Books in Libraries 469 
Boot Factories 845 
. Boots, Production ae 
Bores, Artesian .. : 851 to 858 
Bore Trusts, New South Wales 863 


Casualties—Shipping 
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Brown Coal 779, 780 
Production ir in “Vietorias 752, 780 
Bruce-Page Government .. 72, 1018 

| Building and Investment Societies .. 404 
Buildings occupied as Factories . 824 
Bullion, Exports and Imports 224, 231 
Bunbury Harbour Board . oe 126 
Bundaberg Harbour Board. 124 


Burdett Irrigation Area .. ane S15 
Bureau of Census and Statistics . 1014 


Burnie Marine Board [27 
Burns, Deaths .. $90 
Bursaries 44}, 447 
Bush Nursing Associations en 02D 
| Business ‘Areas : 168 to 175 
Business Colleges eh 465 
Business Licences F 168 +o 175 
Business, Savings Banks, Annual 402 
Butter .. 723 
Average Price in London . 733 
Exports 724, 732 
To Eastern Conntatoa Se is) 
Factories F 722, 836 
Imports 4 Jame De 
Into United Kingdom 733 
Local Consumption 725 


Production .. 


722, 727, 836 
By-products, Sugar aetii05 


Cc. 

Cabinet, Constitution af yin 
Cabinet-making Factories .. ' 849 
Cabinet Ministers, Taig 72, 1018 

State : 73, 1018 
Cablegrams 330 

Rates 331 
Cables, Submarine 329 

Length of Routes oO 
Cable Tramways, Melbourne 296, 300 
Cadell ieee en Area nee Sas 
Cadets .. 587 
Cadmium 776 
Cairns Harbour Board ce, ee 
Camels ug 636 
Camooweal- Charleville Aerial Mail.. 306 
Canberra + 6038 
Canberra- Queanbeyan Railway 261 
Cancer, Deaths . 983 to 987 
Candle and Soap Factories isn (O20: 
Candles, Production 830 
Cane-sugar (see Sugar- cane) a 


Capital, Cheque -paying Banks 
Capital Cities, Food and Groceries 
Index No. ts 529 


Capital Cost, Railways 263, 276 
Capital Punishment .. 483 
Care of Infant Life ». 524 
Cargo Tonnage - 245, 252 
Carwarp Irrigation Scheme . 869 
Casein .. 5 728 
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